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communication  from  the,  relative  to  the 
private  land-claim  of  Anna  M.  Clark, 

Florida 

communication  from  the,  relative  to  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment  

communication  relative  to  the  transfer  of 

Indian  trust-frinds 

communication  from  the,  relative  to  the 

transfer  of  Indian  trust-funds 

communication  from  the,  relative  to  sus- 

•pended  entries  of  public  lands 

communication  regarding    the    Sisseton 

and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Indians 

communication  reJatira  to  the  Red  Cloud 
and  Whetstone  ageociea  .^ 
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149 

58 

139 

128 

150 

6 

118 

16 

147 
105 
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80 
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42 

145 
184 
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12 


13 
15 
IG 
17 
42 

57 
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INDEX. 


Subject. 


Interior,  Secretary'  of  the,  communication  relative  to  the  claim  of 

Charles  Howe , 

communication  relative  to  Catharine  and 
Sophia  Germain 

communication  regarding  the  Pawnee  In- 
dians in  Nebraska 

communication  from  the,  relative  to  the 
interpreter  at  Klamath,  Oreg 

communication  in  regard  to  the  Pottawat- 
omie and  Winnebago  Indians  in  Wis- 
consin  

communication  in  regard  to  the  Winne- 
bago Indians  of  Nebraska 

communication  in  rep^ard  to  the  supplies  ' 
for  the  Indians  at  Red  Cloud  agency 

communication  in  regard  to  the  trust- 
funds  of  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  In- 
dians   

communication  in  regard  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Miami  Indians  of  Kansas  and 
other  tribes 

communication  relative  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  Indians  in  certain  States 

communication  relative  to  the  Wiuneba^o 
and  Pottawatomie  Indians  in  Wisconsin. 

communication  relative  to  the  survev  of 
the  Black  Hills I.... 

transmits  report  of  the  directors  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  for  1875 

communication  relative  to  the  case  of 
William  P.  Ross,  from  the 

communication  from  the,  relative  to  the 
defalcation  of  C.  C.  Hutchinson 

communication  from  the,  relative  to  the 
claim  of  William  T.  Collins 

communication  from  the,  regarding  In- 
dian depredations 

communication  in  regard  to  the  Court  of 
Claims, from  the 

communication  from  the,  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 

communication  from  the,  relative  to  the  ju- 
risdiction over  Indians  in  certain  States. 


Vol. 


J. 

Jurisdiction, letter  relative  to  the,  of  the  War   Department  over 
Alaska 


K. 

Klamath,  Oreg.,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  regarding 
the  interpreter  at 


L. 


10 
10 
10 
12 

.  12 
12 
12 

12 


Lauthoflf,  Robert,  letter  relative  to  the  relief  of 

Lccfe,  J.  C,  letter  from  Secretary  of  War  regarding 

Life-saving  service,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tue  Treasury  re- 


garding the 

Little  Tennessee  River,  letter  relative  to  the  survey  of 

Lyford,  Colonel,  Commissioner  Centennial  Exhibition,  report  of 
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12 


12 
12 
12 
12 
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12 
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14 
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12 


No. 


58 
59 

80 
84 

85 
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180 
106 


135 


84 


12 

131 

10 

...-«. 

46 

12 

156 

12 

141 

5 
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IX 


Subject. 


M. 

Hails,  letter  from  PodtmaBter-General,  relative  to  offers  for  carrying 
the 


Vol. 


3fatioico8  Island  Harbor,  relative  to  the  survey  of 

HeigeiQoartenua6t<er-GeDeral  M.  C,  letter  regard  iug,  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  War 

Merritt,  Colonel,  report  of,  regarding  exhaustion  of  supplies  and  ap- 
propriations for  tne  Sioux  Indians 

Hexioo,  letter  from  the  President  regarding  tbe  commercial  inter- 
oonrae  with 

Micliigao, Lake,  letter  relative  to  connecting,  with  the  Wabash  River 

Military  reservation,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  regarding  the, 
atFortHarker ...| 

Military  reservation,  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  W^ar,  regarding  the,  i 
at  Boia  Blanc | 

Military  reservation,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  regarding  tbe,  i 
atCampCady j 

Military  reservation,  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  War,  regarding  the,  I 
at  Camp  Cook j 

Military  reservation,  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  War,  regardiug  the,  ^ 
at  Camp  Douglas .* j 

Military  reservation,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  W^ar,  regarding  the,  , 
at  Fort  Butler ! i 

Mines  and  mining,  report  of  Professor  R.  W.  Raymond,  on | 

Mittissippi  River,  letter  relative  to  water-communication  between  | 

the,  and  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean ; 

survey  of  tbe,  between  Saint  Louis  and  Cairo | 

MoDODgabela  River,  survey  of  the,  letter  regarding  tbe , 

MQr])by  &  Good,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  W^ar  regarding  the  case  ; 
of 

N. 

Navy,  Secretary  of  the,  report  of  the 

communication  relative  to  Alaska  seal-tioh- 

eries  from  the 

communication  relative  to   the  contingent 

fund  of  the  Navy  Department 

furnishes  list  of  employes 

commxmioation  relative  toofflcers  of  theNavy 

or  Mai'ine  Corps '. . 

communication  relative  to  the  coust ruction 

of  eight  steam  vessels  of  war,  from  the 

Narragansett  Bay,  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the 

survey  of,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 

New  Jersey,  letter  from  tbe  Secret-ary  of  War  in  regard  to  the  claims 

between,  and  Staten  Island 

New  Mexico,  letter  relative  to  tbe  communication    between,  and 

Southern  Colorado 

Noonan,  Patrick,  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  War  regarding 

Norse  American  Steamship  Company,  documents  relative  to  the 


P. 

Pamlico  Sound,  lettvr  relative  to  navigation  between,  and  Chesa- 
peake Bay 

Patents,  Commissioner  of,  furnishes  report  for  Id/o 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  regarding  the  infringe- 
ment of 

Paymasters,  Army,  lettec  relating  to  deposits  with 

"^ letter  relating  to  deposits  with 

Pikesville  arsenal,  letter  relating  to  sale  of 

Pittsburgh,  papers  relating  to  tbe  custom -bou;»e  at 

Po8tmaster-Gener;iJ,  report  of  tbe 
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159 
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172 

52 
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45 
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158 
49 
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INDEX. 


Sabject. 


PoBtmoster-General)  report  from  the,  relative  to  contiDgent  expenses 

in  the  Post-Office  Departmedt 

report  of  the,  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  Jnne 

8,1872 

letter  from  the,  relative  to  offers  for  carrying 

the  mails 

Post-Office,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  forwards  accounts  of  the, 

Department 

letter  showing  the  contingent  expenses  in  the,  Depart- 
ment   .... 

Potomac  River,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  regarding  the  sur- 
vey of  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the,  and  other  rivers  and  harbors. .. 

Powell  River,  relative  to  the  survey  of 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmits  annual  message,  d»c 

transmits  correspondence  between 
the  United  States  Government  and 
Spain  in  relation  to  the  island  of 

Cuba 

transmits  correspondence  with  Eu- 
ropean governments  in  regard  to 

Cuba 

veto  in  regard  to  transfer  of  certain 

Indian  trust-funds 

communication  from  the,  in  regard 

to  Indian  agents 

transmits  correspondence  relative  to 

the  Geneva  award 

transmits  Colonel  Merritt's  report  on 
exhaustion  of  appropriation  for 

the  Sioux  Indians 

transmits  papers  relative  to  the 
board  on  behalf  of  United  States 

Executive  Departments 

transmits  papers  relative  to  the  case 

of  Joseph  A.Uile 

transmits  documents  relative  to  the 
expenditures  of  the  Board  of  In- 
dian Commissioners 

transmits  papers   relating   to    the 

Pawnee  Indians 

transmits  final  report  of  the  board 
of  audit  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia   

transmits  papers  regarding  the  case 

«f  A.  B.  St^inberger 

communicates  in  regard  to  the  exer- 
cise   of    executive   functions    in 

Washington  and  elsewhere 

transmits  his  veto  of  H.  R.  1922  con- 
cerning the  recording  of  deeds,  &c., 

f    in  the  District  of  Columbia 

communication  relative  to  the  pro- 
tection of  American  citizens  in  the 

Ottoman  Empire 

transmits  documents  in  regard  to  the 
extradition  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain  

communication    in    regard   to   the 
necessary  appropriations   for  the 

next  fiscal  year ^— 

transmits  documents  in  regard  to 
the  extraxiition  treaty  with  Great 

Britain 

transmits  his  veto  of  H.  R.  1337,  in 
the  case  of  Nelson  Tiffany 
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177 
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-^ 


14 

14 

14 

14 

14 
14 
14 
14 


President  of  the  United  States,  oommnDication  relative  to  Eliza  Jane  j 

Blamer I      14 

commaDicatioD  from,  relative  to  the 
seqaestration  by  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  of  the  property  of 
an  American  citizen  in  New^  Zea- 
land  

communication  in  regard  to  com- 
mercial interconrse  with  Mexico 

and  Central  America 

communication  in  regard  to  the  civil- 
service  act 

communication  relative  to  river  and 

harbor  appropriation  bill 

communication  relative  to  the  con- 
sular and  diplomatic  bill 

transmits  his  veto  of  H.  R.  4065 

H.  R.  3G. . ...... 

H.  R.26^4 

Public  lands,  letter  {torn  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  regarding  the  I 
suspended  entries  of i        9 

Q.  I 

Quartermaster-General,  report  of  claims  from  the 10 

Qaartermaster-General,  Secretary  of  War  forwards  report  of  claims 

passed  upon  by  the  present  Acting I      10 

R,  I  I 

Racine  Harbor,  letter  regarding •  13 

Rancho  Panoche  Grande ;  5 

Raymond,  Professor  R.  W.,  report  of,  on  mines  and  mining ,  14 

Revised  Statutes,  relative  to  repeal  of  section  2503 !  12  : 

repeal  of  section  2503,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  !  j 

the  Treasury,  in  regard  to  the .' 12  I 

Right  of  way,  letter  in  regard  to  the,  through  Camp  Donglas !  10 

Ross,  W.  P.,  letter  from  the  Attorney-General,  regarding i  12 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 12 

S. 


1 
2 


11^3 


181 

185 

187 

190 

1^^ 
193 
194 
186 

17 

56 
,56 


93 

11 

159 

129 

129 

51 

134 

132 


Saginaw  Bay,  Michigan,  letter  relative  to  the  snrvey  of 

Saint  Joseph,  Mich.,  letter  relative  to  bridge  over  the  harbor  at 

Salem,  Oreg.,  letter  relative  to  a  military  road  from,  to  Ast^oria.  . .. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  letter  regarding  the  relinqnisbment  of  certain 
lands  to  the  city  and  county  of 

San  Jacinto  River,  relative  to  a  ship-channel  from,  to  Bolivar  Chan- 
nel  

Santa  F^,  letter  relative  to  Government  building  at 

Seal-fisheries  of  Alask  a,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Nnvy 

Treasury  . . 

Seamen,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  relative  to,  as  citizens, 
registered 

Signal-OflBcer,  report  of,  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  War 

Sinclair,  J.  B.,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  regarding 

Spain,  correspondence  between,  and  the  United  States  relative  to 
Cuba 

Specie  payment,  statement  of  amount  of  gold  available  for 

Stamp-duty,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  relative  to, 
on  gold  and  silver  manufactures 

State  Department^  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  relative  to  con- 
tingent fund  of  the 

list  of  clerks  and  employes  in  the 

State,  Secretary  of,  transmits  communication  relative  to  contingent 

fnod  State  Department 
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12 
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12 

12 
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10 
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10 
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121 
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26 

112 
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10 
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83 
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Subject. 


State,  Secretary  of,  commnuication  from  the,  iu  regard  to  seameu 

registered  as  citizeDS 

traasmits  liet  of  names  of  clerks  and  employ <^s 

in  Department  of  State 

Statin  Island,  letter  from  .the  Secretary  of  War,  concerning  cbaDnel 

between  New  Jersey  aod 

Statntes,  Kevised,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  omis- 
sions and  errors  in  the /. 

Steinberger,  A.  B.,  message  from  the  President,  concerning 

StoDington,  Conn.,  letter  relative  to  the  sale  of  buildings  at 

Surplus  fund,  letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  relative  to  bal- 
ances in  the 

T. 

Theune,  Sergeant  Herman,  letter  relative  to  the  case  of 

Thunder  Bay,  letter  relative  to  the  survey  of 

Tilfany,  Nelson,  message  from  the  President  with  veto  of  H.  R.  1337 

in  the  case  of 

Treasury  Department,  statement  in  regard  to  the  buildings  of  the.. 

statement  relative  to  the  con tingenr  expenses 

iu  the,  for  year  ending  June  30,  1875 

Treasury,  Secretar^^  of  the,  transmits  annual  report  of  the  state  of 

finances  

transmits  estimates  of  appropriations  . .. 

transmits  statement  relative  to  st-amp- 
duty  on  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver. 

transmits  papers  relative  to  the  working 
^                                                 classes  of  Great  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries   

transmits  documents  relative  to  the  ^orse 
American  line  of  steamships 

transmits  schedule  of  claims  allowed 

transmits  documents  relative  to  emolu- 
ments and  fees  of  custom-house  offi- 
cials  

commuuication  relative  to  the  seal-fish- 

eiies  in  Alaska 

^,  transmits  statement  of  coUectioos,  ex- 
penses, &c.,  in  collection-districts  and 
ports  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  Jun0'3O,  1875 

transmits  statement  of  amount  of  coin  in 
the  Treasury 

transmits  documents  in  regard  to  the  re- 
peal of  section  2503,  Revised  Statutes.. 

transmits  statement  of  buildings  by  the 
Treasury  Department 

transmits  statement  of  amount  of  gold 
available  for  specie  payments 

transmits  papers  relative  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh costom-bouse 

trausuiit8  statement  setting  forth  the 
amonnt  of  deficiency  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1876 

transmits  list  of  contingent  expenses  of 
the  Department  for  1875 

communication  relative  to  life-saving 
service,  from  the 

letter  irom  the,  relative  to  balances  in 
the  surplus  fund 

comiuumcation  from  the,  relative  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims 

transmits  statement  relative  to  coin  bal- 
ance in  the  Treasury 

transmits  statement  i-elative  to  cotton 
claims 
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143 
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189 
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XIII 


Subject. 


TrenBarer  of  the  United  States,  transmits  accoants  of  tbe  Post- 
Office  Department 

Troops,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  in  regard  to  tbe  distribu- 
tion of 

Trust-funds,  letter  regarding  tbe,  of  tbe  Ottawa  and  Cbippewa 
Indians  

U. 


Union  Pacific  Railroad,  report  of  tbe  directors  of  tbe,  for  1875 

statement  regarding  tbe  condition  of  tbe. 
Upton,  Col.  Emory,  letter  regarding  the  absence  of 


Vol.    Part. 


V. 


Vienna  Exposition 

Veto,  tbe  President  transmits  bis,  relative  to  tbe  transfer  of  certain 

Indian  trust-funds ,. 

tbe  President's,  to  H.  K.  1922  relative  to  tbe  recording  of  deeds, 

&c.,  in  tbe  District  of  Columbia 

tbe  President's,  to  H.  R.  4085 

tbe  President's,  to  H.  R.  30 

Vermillion  Harbor,  letter  relative  to 

Vessels  of  war,  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Navy  regarding 
eight 

W. 

Wabash  River,  letter  relative  to  connecting  tbe,  Tvitb  Lake  Michi- 


gan 


Washingt'On,  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  tbe  leak 

in  the  high-service  reservoir  of,  aqueduct 

War  Department,  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  War  transmitting  list 

of  contingent  expenses  in  tbe 

letter  giving  list  of  public  property  with  bureaus 

of  tbe,  on  November  30,  1875 

letter  furnishing  list  of  contracts  in  the,  for  1875.. 
letter  relative  to  tbe   jurisdiction  of   the,  over 

Alaska 

letter  from  Chi*  f  Clerk  of,  relative  to  survey  of 

Cbippewa  River,  Wisconsiu 

statement  of  Chief  Clerk  of,  relative  to  pay  and 
allowances  of  otbcers  on  duty  at  Washington 

since  March  4, 1 869 

War,  Secretary  of,  report  of  tbe 

communication  from  the,  relative  to  the  Fort 

Hai ker  military  reservation 

communication  from  the,  relative  to  the  terms  of 

service  of  Army  officers 

communication  from   the,  relative  to  the  Bois 

Blanc  military  reservation 

communication  from  the,  relative  to  tbe  Camp 

Cady  military  reservation    . . 

communication  from  the,  regarding  the  military 

road  from  Astoria  to  Salem,  Oreg " 

communication  from  the,  relative  to  the  sale  of 

buildings  at  Stonington,  C^nn 

communication  from  tbe,  in  regard  to  the  relief 

of  the  grasshopper  suflferers 

communication  in  regard  to  the  Camp  Cook  mili- 
tary reservation 

communication  from  tbe,  regarding  new  barracks 

at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia 

communication  from  tbe,  in  regard  to  hospital 

for  Fort  Leavenworth  military  prison 

communication  from  tbe,  relative  to  tbe  losses 
by  fire  at  Fort  Hamilton 
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Sabject. 


War,  Secretary  of,  communication  Irom  the,  relative  to  Fort  Cum- 

mings,  New  Mexico , 

communication  from  the,  in  regard  to  the  case  of 
James  B.  Sinclair 

farnishee  list  of  clerks  employed  in  the  War  De- 
f  partment , 

commnnication  from  the,  regarding  inaccuracies 
and  omissions  in  the  Revised  Statutes 

communication  from  the,  regarding  the  Harlem 
River,  New  York,  also  harbor  of  refuge,  and 
Sturgeon  Bay  ship-canal 

communication  from  the,  regarding  the  harbor 
at  Chicago 

communication  from  the,  regarding  the  Detroit 
River 

communication  from  the,  regarding  the  jetties  at 
Fort  Brown,  Texas 

communication  from  the,  regarding  the  mouth  of 
Cape  Fear  River 

communication  from  the,  regarding  the  channel 
between  Staten  Island  and  New  Jersey 
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Department  of  Justice, 

Wa^hingtorij  December  6, 1875. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled: 

In  obsdience  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1873, 1  have 
the  honor  to  sahmit  the  following 

REPORT. 

I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  Office  of  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  on  the  15th  day  of  May  last ;  and  as  the  fiscal  year  ended 
on  the  30th  of  the  following  month,  the  statistics  of  my  report  for  that 
year  must  depend  chiefly  upon  the  records  left  in  this  Department  by 
my  predecessor.  I  shall,  however,  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  certain  matters  belonging  to  this  Department  which 
have  come  under  my  observation  since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

PRISONS  AND  PRISONERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  Eevised  Statutes,  section  5539,  is  the  following  provision : 

Whenever  any  criminal,  convicted  of  any  offense  against  the  United  States,  is  im~ 
prisoned  in  the  jail  or  penitentiary  of  any  State  or  Territory,  such  criminal  shall  in  al 
respects  be  subject  to  the  same  discipline  and  treatment  as  convicts  sentenced  by  the 
courts  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  such  jail  or  penitentiary  is  situated;  and 
while  so  confined  therein,  shall  be  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  officers  having 
charge  of  the  same,  under  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory. 

Under  this  law  great  wrongs  are  done  and  cruelties  are  practiced  > 
which  call  for  immediate  redress. 

In  some  of  the  States  the  system  prevails  of  letting  the  prisoners  to 
work  for  cruel  task-masters,  and  while  the  United  States  pay  for  the 
keeping  of  their  prisoners  from  70  cents  to  $1  each  per  day,  these  same 
prisoners  earn  a  large  amount  of  money,  which  goes  to  the  keeper  of 
the  prison,  and  of  which  no  account  is  ever  rendered  to  the  XJnited 
States,  while  the  prisoners  are  often  driven  a  long  distance  to  work  for 
those  who  hire  them,^  are  improperly  fed  and  clothed,  over-worked, 
sometimes  severely  beaten  for  slight  offenses,  and  are  made  a  source  of 
large  profit  to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  this  kind  of  forced  labor. 
While  working  under  this  system  of  letting,  large  numbers  of  United 
States  prisoners  have  escaped. 

By  section  5546  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  Attorney-General  is 
empowered,  when  at  the  time  of  conviction  there  may  be  no  suitable 
prison  in  the  District,  to  designate  some  prison  in  a  convenient  State  or 
Territory;  but  he  has  no  power  after  the  criminal  is  consigned  to  a  State- 
prison  to  change  his  place  of  confinement  or  relieve  him  from  inhuman 
treatment.    Such  authority  might  easily  be  given  by  Congress. 
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There  is  great  need  of  territorial  prisons  for  prisoners  of  the  United 
States.  To  take  a  single  prisoner  from  Arizona  or  Xew  Mexico  to  any 
safe  prison  costs  the  Government  8750. 

DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  mode  of  compen- 
sating district  attorneys.  They  are  now  paid  both  salary  and  fees,  per- 
centage on  collections,  and  compensation  in  case  of  conviction  of  persons 
charged  with  crime,  and  frequent  extra  pay  for  other  services.  From 
personal  experience  and  much  observation  I  strongly  urge  that  district 
attorneys  be  paid  by  salaries  only,  to  be  graded  according  to  the  place. 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  as  much  impropriety  in  paying  district 
attorneys  as  they  are  now  paid,  as  there  would  be  in  paying  district 
judges  in  the  same  way. 

THE  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

All  the  district  attorneys  of  the  United  States  make  returns  to  this 
Department  except  the  district  attorney  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
though  he  is  paid  out  of  the  judiciary  fund  of  the  Department  of  Jlistice. 

ASSISTANT  DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Assistant  district  attorneys  are  appointed  by  the  Attorney-General, 
who  fixes  their  salaries,  aud  they  receive  no  other  compensation  from 
the  United  States. 

THE  ASSISTANT  DISTRICT   ATTORNEY  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA. 

In  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union  the  assistant  district  attor- 
neys are  appointed  by  the  Attorney-General,  except  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  in  a  late  emergency  which  seemed  to  call  for  prompt 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney-General,  it  was  found  that  neither 
the  Attorney-General  nor  even  the  President  had  any  authority  to  ap- 
point or  to  remove  that  assistant.  I  suggest  that  the  law  be  made  uni- 
form, and  that  the  District  of  Columbia  be  not  left  as  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule. 

CLERKS    OF    THE    UNITED  STATES    COURTS    IN    THE   DISTRICT    OF 

COLUMBIA. 

The  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (paid  partly 
out  of  the  funds  of  this  Department)  makes  no  returns  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  while  all  the  clerks  of  the  courts  of  the  other  districts 
of  the  United  States  are  required  by  law  to  make  such  returns. 

THE  CLERK  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  does  not  make 
any  returns  to  this  Department,  and  his  accounts  are  not  settled  here, 
although  the  Attorney-General  must  give  his  sanction  before  the  clerk 
is  paid. 

There  seems  an  obvious  propriety  that  where  the  head  of  this  Depart- 
ment approves  and  directs  payment  of  accounts,  he  should  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  settlement,  and  some  knowledge  of  their  correct- 
ness. 

ASSISTANTS  AND  SOLICITORS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

There  are  two  Assistant  Attorneys-General  employed  in  the  Oflftce  of 
the  Attorney-General. 

The  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Navy,  the  Solicitor 
of  Internal  Eevenue,  the  Examiner  of  Claims  in  tlie  State  Department^ 
the  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Assistant  Attor- 
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ney-General  of  the  Post-OflSce  Department,  are  all  paid  out  of  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  all  teceive  their  appoint- 
ments from  the  President  and  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  except  the 
Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Postmaster-General,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and 
seems  to  have  no  relation  to  this  Department  except  to  receive  his 
salary.  I  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  having  the  appointment 
of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  Post-Office  Department  made 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  Assistants  and  Solicitors  who  receive  their  pay  from  this 
Department, 

JURORS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  COURTS. 

There  is  no  uniform  system  of  obtaining  jurors  to  serve  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  great  abuses  have  sprung  up  and  much  favor- 
itism and  corruption  are  complained  of.  It  is  easy  to  provide  a  uniform 
mode  of  selecting  jurors  for  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
respe^itfuUy  suggest  that  an  act  be  passed  to  accomplish  this  result. 

MARSHALS  OP   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  drafts  of  marshals  through  this  Department  upon  the  judiciary 
fund  are  enormous,  and  they  seem  tome  in  many  instances  unreasonably 
large. 

Some  marshals  are  constantly  making  demands  for  advances,  while 
their  accounts  are  unsettled  and  quite  beyond  the  security  which  they 
give.  I  find  also  that  some  of  them  issue  certificates  or  due-bills,  and 
that  these  vouchers,  given  to  witnesses,  jurors,  guards,  deputies,  and 
others,  are  cashed  at  a  large  discount,  and  held  as  claims  against  the 
Government,  and  that  this  is  a  source  both  of  extravagance  and  cor- 
ruption. 

I  ask  that  a  law  be  passed  forbidding  the  issue  of  any  such  certificates 
by  any  marshal,  and  forbidding  their  payment  by  any  Department  of 
the  Government,  and  also  forbidding  the  advance  of  money  to  any  mar- 
shal whose  accounts  have  not  been  adjusted  at  the  Treasury  for  a  period 
of  more  than  six  months;  and  forbidding  any  charge  for  mileage  by 
marshals,  but  requiring  them  to  render  accounts  for  actual  expenses. 

PRISOJTERS  CONFINED  IN  PRISON. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  provision  be  made  by  law  for  a  return  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  every  six  months,  of  the  prisoners  of  the 
United  States  in  actual  confinement,  giving  the  name,  age,  date  of  com- 
mitment, nature  of  the  crime,  length  of  sentence,  and  place  of  impris- 
onment. 

In  some  of  the  States  of  the  West  and  South,  (Arkansas,  for  example,) 
one  great  source  of  expense  is  the  long  detention  of  prisoners  before 
trial.  I  recommend  that  a  term  of  the  court  be  held  four  times  in  each 
year. ' 

TERRITORY  OF  UTAH. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  necessity  of  providing  some 
more  ample  and  secure  prisons  in  this  Territory. 

DIFFICULTIES  WHICH  HAVE  ARISEN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  COURTS  IN 
THE  TERRITORY  OF  UTAH  FROM  POLYOAMOUS  MARRIAGES. 

Complaints  were  recently  made  to  the  President  that  Brigham  Young 
had  been  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  court,  for  refusing  to  pay  a  counsel- 
fee  of  83,000,  and  $9,500  alimony,  fpendmte  lite)  to  the  nineteenth  wife 
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of  said  Youucj,  while  his  first  and  only  lawful  wife,  as  recognized  by  our 
laws,  was  still  living^    The  matler  was  referred  to  the  Attorney-General. 

To  the  general  subject  the  President  calls  the  attention  of  Congress. 

1  have  taken  pains  to  get  accurate  information  in  this  particular  case 
from  the  official  records  of  the  court,  and  I  find  the  facts  to  be  these  : 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1873,  Ann  Eliza  Young  filed  a  bill  in  the  United 
States  district  court  of  the  Territory,  claiming  that  she  and  the  defend- 
ant, Brighara  Young,  intermarried  on  the  6th  day  of  April,  1868  ;  that 
she  was  at  the  time  twenty-five  (25)  years  of  age  and  the  mother  of  two 
children  by  a  former  marriage :  that  for  about  a  jear  after  " he  cohab- 
ited  with  her  and  acted  toward  her  with  some  degree  of  kindness  f 
that  after  that  he  treated  her  with  cruelty  and  neglect,  ending  in  deser- 
tion ;  that  820,000  is  a  reasonable  sum  lo  be  paid  her  counsel,  and  $1,000 
a  month  ftr  her  own  expenses.  She  therefore  prays  that  $1,000  a 
month  be  allowed  her  during  the  pending  of  the  suit,  to  commence  from 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  bill,  and  that  her  counsel  be  gaid  "  a  pre- 
liminary fee  of  not  less  than  $6,000,  besides  $14,000  more  at  the  end  of 
the  suit,"  and  also  that  the  defendant ''  be  ordered  to  pay  the  clerk  of  the 
court  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the  legal  costs  and  ex- 
penses of  the  suit ;''  and  that  the  defendant  be  decreed  to' support  her 
and  her  said  children  by  a  former  marriage,  &c.  There  is  no  allega- 
tion in  the  bill  that  the  plaintiff  was  6ver  *'  laicfully^  married  to  the 
defendant. 

THE  ANSWER. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1874,  the  defendant  filed  his  answer,  denying 
his  marriage,  and  denying  that  the  plaintiff  was  ever  his  wife ;  averring, 
also,  that  she  was  the  wife  of  James  T.  Dee ;  affirming,  likewise,  that  on 
the  10th  of  January,  1834,  at  Kirkland,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  he  was  law- 
fully married  to  Mary  Ann  Angell,  who  is  now  his  lawful  wife  and  still 
living,  and  that  the  plaintiff'  well  knew  the  fact  on  the  6th  day  of  April, 
1868,  when  she  claimed  to  have  been  married  to  the  plaintiff',  and  long 
prior  thereto.  He  claims,  however,  that  on  the  6th  of  April,  1868,  he 
and  the  complainant  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints, 
and  that  such  might  "enter  into  plural  or  celestial  marriages ;"  that  on 
the  day  last  mentioned,  his  lawful  wife  being  stiU  living  and  undivorced, 
and  the  fact  being  well  known  to  the  complainant,  he  and  the  complain- 
ant, according  to  the  belief  of  the  Church,  entered  into  a  celestial,  plural, 
or  polygamous  marriage.    The  defendant  denies  all  cruelty,  &c. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1875,  Judge  McKean  ordered  that  S500  a 
month  be  paid  as  sMmonyy  pendente  lite^  since  the  filing  of  the  bill,  then 
amounting  to  $9,500,  and  a  counsel-fee  of  $3,000  to  Messrs.  Tilford, 
Hogan  &  McBride,  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff';  payment  to  be  made 
within  ten  days. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1875,  Judge  McKean  ordered  the  arrest  of 
Brigham  Young  for  not  complying  with  the  order  to  pay  the  said  attor- 
neys $3,000.  On  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  the  same  judge  adjudge<l 
the  defendant  in  contempt  for  not  paying  the  $3,000,  fined  him  $25,  and 
ordered  his  imprisonment  for  a  day.  I  am  advised  that  the  money  was 
then  paid. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1875,  application  was  made  before  Chief-Jus- 
tice Lowe  to  compel  the  payment  of  the  $9,500,  accrued  alimony.  An 
order  to  show  cause  was  granted. 

On  the  return  of  the  order,  Chief-Justice  Lowe,  on  the  10th  day  of 
May,  1875,  denied  the  motion  for  an  attachment,  and  discharged  the 
rule  to  show  cause. 
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Ou  the  15th  day  of  July,  1875,  the  chief-justice  made  an  order  striking 
out  certain  portions  of  the  answer,  and  gave  leave  to  amend. 

Oq  the  24th  of  the  same  month  an  amended  answer  was  filed,  specifi- 
cally denying  the  alleged  marriage,  and  denying  that  the  plaintiff  was 
ever  the  defendant's  wife,  but  re-affirming  that  she  was  the  wife  of  James 
T.  D^,  who  is  still  living,  and  that  she  is  now  the  lawful  wife  of  said 
Dee:  re-asserting  also  that  he  was  lawfully  married  to  Mary  Ann 
Angell  in  1834,  at  Kirklaud,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  that  the  said 
Mary  Ann  is  still  living  and  his  lawful  wife. 

Chief-Justice  Lowe  resigned  fn  August  last,  about  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  this  amended  answer. 

On  the  ISth  day  of  October  last,  Judge  Boreman  issued  an  order 
commanding  the  defendant  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  he  should 
not  be  punished  for  contempt  in  not  obeying  the  order  of  Judge  Mc- 
Kean  to  pay  $9,500  temporary  alimony. 

In  reply  to  the  order  the  defendant  answered,  setting  up  the  orders 
of  Chief-Justice  Lowe  of  April  17th  and  May  10th,  1875,  denying  the 
motion  for  attachment  and  discharging  the  rule  to  show  cause.  But  on 
the  29th  of  October,  1875,  Judge  Boreman  adjudged  Brigham  Young 
guilty  of  contempt  in  not  paying  $9,500  temporary  alimony  as  orig- 
inally ordered,  and  directed  that  said  Young  be  imprisoned  until  he 
shall  have  paid  the  sum  with  costs. 

In  obedience  to  said  order  Young  was  taken  into  custody  by  the 
marshal.    At  this  stage  comx)laint  was  made  to  the  President. 

I  have  just  learned  by  telegraph  that  Judge  White,  the  newly-ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  Utah,  has  released  the  defendant  from  impris- 
onment. 

It  is  superfluous  to  comment  upon  the  legal  confusion  and  inconceiva- 
ble mischief  which  must  follow  the  sanction  of  polygamous  marriages 
by  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  nineteenth  concubine  of  a  man  having  a  lawful  wife  living,  is 
to  be  treated  by  the  courts  as  also  a  lawful  wife  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing her  alimony  and  counsel  fees,  pendente  lite^  then  the  offspring  of  such 
illicit  intercourse  must  be  regarded  as  legitimate  for  the  same  time,  and 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  will  thus  give  countenance  to  a  social 
system  corrupting  and  degrading,  abhorrent  to  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  never  yet  permitted  by  any  Christian  nation. 

It  is  for  Congress  to  deal  with  this  question,  and  to  decide  whether 
much  delay  will  not  increase  the  difficulties. 

VPKOPERTY   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE    HANDS  OF  DISTRICT  AT- 
TORNEYS,  CLERKS,  MARSHALS,   AND  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COURTS. 

I  find  that  each  year,  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  where  courts 
are  held,  property  is  purchased  by  this  Department  for  the  use  of  the 
rarioQS  offices  and  court-rooms,  which  in  the  aggregate  amounts.to  a 
large  sum.  The  articles  are  safes,  desks,  tables,  chairs,  book  and  paper 
cases,  carpets,  sofas,  lounges,  stoves,  fire  utensils,  &c.  No  return  of 
these  goods  is  ever  made  to  this  Department,  and  what  becomes  of  them 
when  the  various  offices  change  hands  we  have  no  record. 

I  suggest  that  each  officer,  for  whom  any  kind  of  property  is  pur- 
chased with  the  funds  of  this  Department,  be  required  by  law  to  return 
to  the  Department,  on  the  last  days  of  June  and  December  of  each 
year,  a  full  inventory  of  all  such  property  in  his  possession,  and  that 
every  such  oflBcer  upon  taking  possession  of  his  office  shall  give  full  ac- 
count of  all  the  property  turned  over  to  him  by  his  predecessor,  or  re- 
ceived by  bini  in  any  manner  upon  entering  upofe  his  official  term. 
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THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  number  of  cases  argued  and  decided  in  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  at  its 
October  term,  1874,  in  which  the  Government  was  interested  was  fifty. 
Of  these,  thirty-two  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  Government,  and  thir- 
teen against  it.  Five  cases  were  dismissed,  in  four  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  the  appellant  or  plaintiff  in  error;  two  of  the  four  being 
thus  disposed  of  with  the  consent  of  my  predecessor.  The  number  of 
Government  cases  upon  the  docket  at  the  commencement  of  the  Decem- 
ber term,  1875,  was  eighty-one. 

THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  great 
importance  of  the  business  of  this  court. 

I  have  caused  to  be  prepared,  with  considerable  labor  and  some  diffi- 
culty, a  tabular  statement  of  the  causes  heretofore  disposed  of,  and  also 
of  those  now  i>ending  in  the  court,  beginning  with  its  earliest  organiza- 
tion.   (See  Table  No.  1.) 

It  will  be  seen,  even  leaving  out  the  cases  in  which  the  printed  papers 
have  not  yet  been  received,  that  the  claims  pending  amount  to  the 
large  sum  of  $53,630,249.31 ;  that  within  the  last  four  years  the  judg- 
ments rendered  in  this  court  against  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
claimants  amount  to  the  sum  of  $11,553,047.06;  that  of  the  3,458 
causes  disposed  of  since  1863,  503  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  2,955  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  claimants ;  that  last  year 
judgments  were  rendered  against  the  Government  for  §2,416,625.71,  and 
that  up  to  the  l8<5  of  December,  of  the  present  year,  for  a  still  larger 
sum,  reaching  $2,991,021.19. 

From  the  length  of  time  which  some  of  these  cases  have  been  pend- 
ing, we  might  infer  that  they  had  been  abandoned,  but  we  find  occa- 
sionally that  a  part  of  them  are  revived,  and  what  ones  are  really  aban- 
doned Ve  are  not  able  to  determine.  Time  does  not  seem  to  be  an  ele- 
ment which  weakens  the  chances  of  success  against  the  Government, 
and  doubtful  testimony  is  somehow  obtained  by  claimants,  which  from 
lapse  of  time  the  Government  cannot  find  witnesses  to  rebut.  We  have 
strong  reasons  to  believe  that  in  certain  cotton  cases,  involving  very 
large  amounts,  proofs  have  been  given  of  the  taking  of  the  cotton  by 
our  troops  which  was  never  taken  at  all,  and  which  fact  could  have  been 
proven  at  an  earlier  date,  before  the  Union  soldiers  were  widely  scat- 
tered and  difficult  to  find. 

It  is  much  more  easy  for  the  claimant  to  find  witnesses  to  support  bia 
claim  than  it  is  for  the  Government  to  find  witnesses  to  resist  it,  and 
the  court  are  embarrassed  in  getting  at  the  truth  by  the  fact  that  the^ 
testimony  is  all  taken  by  depositions,  generally  at  a  great  distance  from 
Washington,  and  never  in  presence  of  the  court ;  it  is  mostly  taken  in 
such  places  and  attended  with  such  delay  and  waste  of  time  as  to  make 
it  difficult  for  the  Government  to  be  represented  by  counsel  of  such 
fidelity  and  skill  as  the  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  requires.  In 
most  cases  the  claimant's  testimony  is  not  closed  for  many  years  after 
the  transactions  complained  of,  when  many  important  witnesses  for  the 
Government  are  dispersed  or  dead.  When  proofs  are  taken  in  deposi- 
tions without  able  counsel  to  conduct  the  cross-examination,  the  false 
reads  just  as  well  as  the  true,  and  the  court  are  compelled  to  decide 
upon  the  evidence  before  it. 

I  have  every  reason  to  commend  the  industry  and  fidelity  of  this 
tribunal ;  but  when  testimony  is  thus  prepared,  no  vigilance  of  the  court 
can  protect  the  Government  against  legal  proof  of  claims  which  never 
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existed  and  of  values  of  property  entirely  fanciful.  It  is  impossible  that 
counsel  who  have  never  studied  the  ca^es  and  have  had  no  preparation 
through  knowledge  of  the  exact  questions  at  issue,  can  safely  attend 
to  the  taking  of  the  depositions.  J,  therefore,  propose  that  in  general 
such  services  be  rendered  by  those  belonging  to  this  Department  who 
understand  the  cases.  This  course  will  save  much  in  counsel  fees,  and 
secure  very  great  advantages  to  the  Government  besides.  To  accom- 
plish this  needs  no  additional  appropriation  for  the  present  year,  and 
will  not  be  likely  in  future  to  require  any  greater  sum. 

I  suggest  also  that  such  legislation  be  had  as  will  enable  the  court,  aided 
by  the  Attorney-General,  to  increase  the  safeguards  against  improper 
testimony,  by  devising  a  different  mode  of  taking  it,  and  to  force  tho  old 
cases  to  an  early  trial  or  require  them  to  1)0  dismissed  without  the 
power  of  restoration.  To  these  ends  I  propose,  after  consultation  with 
the  court,  to  draught  a  bill  and  submit  it  to  the  present  Congress. 

CIRCUIT  AND  DISTRICT  COURTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Exhibits  A,  B,  and  0  show  the  business  of  the  circuit  and  district 
oonrts  of  the  United  States  in  the  several  judicial  districts  during  the 
last  fiscal  year. 

Exhibit  A  is  a  statement  of  the  civil  suits  to  which  the  United  States 
was  a  party;  Exhibit  B,  of  the  criminal  prosecutions;  and  Exhibit  C 
shows  the  number  ofcivil  suits  to  which  the  United  States  was  not  a  party, 
commenced  and  terminated  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  full  and  complete  returns  for  these  ex- 
hibits from  all  the  judicial  districts ;  the  United  States  attorneys,  who 
were  called  upon  for  the  information  required  for  them,  having  in  some 
ingtances  failed  to  procure  it  from  the  clerks  of  the  courts  upon  whom 
they  relied  for  it,  the  clerks  being  under  no  legal  obligation  to  furnish  it. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

J  general  statement  of  appropriations  placed  under  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June^O,  1875. 

Salaries,  Department  of  Jnstice  : 

Appropriation,  act  of  June  23, 1874 8108,820  0(> 

Amoaut  expendeil 108, 150  02 

Balance 669  98 

Rent  of  bailding.  Department  of  Jnstice : 

Appropriation,  act  of  June  20,  1874 14,000  00 

Amoant  expended 13,999  96 

Balance 04 

Contingent  expenses,  Department  of  Jnstice : 

Appropriation,  act  June  20,  1874,  (see  Exhibit  E) 16,000  00 

Amount  expended 15,541  57 

Balance 458  43 

Postaji^e : 

Appropriation,  act  June  20, 1874 10,000  00 

AmoQDt  expended 750  00 

Balance * 9,250  00 

Salary  of  warden  of  jail.  District  of  Colnmbia  : 

Appropriation,  act  June  20,  1874 2,000  00 

Amount  expended 2,000  00 
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Salaries  and  expenses,  Metropolitan  police : 

Appropriation,  act  June  23,  1874 J207,530  CO 

Amount  expended 207,530  00 

Defending  suits  and  claims  for  seizure  of  captured  or  abandoned 
property : 

Appropriation,  act  June  23, 1874 30,000  00 

Amount  expended 2c),0UU  00 

Balance 4,000  00 

Prosecution  and  collection  of  claims,  1875 : 

Appropriatiou,  act  June  23,  1874 10,000  00 

Amount  expended 2,360  00 

Balance 7,640  00 

Prosecution  for  crimes : 

Appropriation,  act  June  23, 1874 .• 25,000  00 

Amount  expended 23,500  00 

Balance 1,500  00 

Defending  claims  under  convention  with  Mexico : 

Appropriation,  act  June  23, 1874 10,000  00 

Amount  expended 500  00 

Balance 9,500  00 

Punishing  violations  of  intercourse-acts  and  frauds : 

Appropriation,  act  June  23, 1874 10,000  00 

Amount  expended 8,410  15 

Balance 1,589  85 

Penitentiary  building  at  Steilacoom,  Washington  Territory  : 

Appropriation,  aet  June 23, 1874 7,271  00 

Amount  expended 6,136  83 

Balance 1,134  17 

Expenses  of  United  States  courts  : 

Appropriation,  act  June  23, 1874 3,000,000  00 

March3,1875 22,155  00 

Total 3,022,155  00 

Amount  expended 2, 927, 458  39 

Balance 94,696  61 

Court-house,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Appropriation,  act  June  23, 1874 3,000  00 

Amount  expended 3,000  00 

Publishing  opinions  of  Attorneys-General : 

Appropriation,  act  of  July  23, 1874 1,000  00, 

Amount  expended 1,000  00 

Current  expenses,  reform-school  of  the  District  of  Columbia : 

Appropriation,  act  June  23, 1874 10,000  00 

Amount  expended t 10,000  00 

Buildings  and  grounds,  reform-school  of  the  District  of  Columbia : 

Appropriation,  act  June  23, 1874 10,750  03 

March  3,  1875 1,000  00 

Total • 11,750  00 

Amount  expended 11,750  00 
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PeoiteDtiaiy  bnilding  at  Deer  Lodge,  Montana  Territory : 

AppropriatioD,  act  Jiine  23, 1874 86,020  00 

Amouut  expended 6,000  00 

Balance 20  00 

For  preservation  and  repairs  of  the  United  States  conrt-honse  in 
Washington  City : 

AmooDt  expended  for  material 169  78 

labor 955  28 

painting  and  whitewashing 659  00 

paving 483  88 

glazing 72  20 

plumbing 304  86 

furnaces  and  grates 355  00 

Total 3,000  00 

(See  Exhibit  L)  . 

Exhibit  D  coDtains  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  courts 

of  the  United  States. 
L  Expenditures  of  United  States  marshals,  $2,303,681.78. 
This  amount  was  advanced  to  the  marshals  for  the  expenses  of  the 

United  States  courts,  viz,  per  diems  and  travel  of  jurors  and  witnesses  ; 

per  diems  of  marshals  and  bailiffs ;  transportation  and  support  of  United 

States  prisoners ;  territorial  penitentiaries,  under  the  control  of  the 

Attorney-General ;  the  irregular  expenses  of  courts  held  by  United  States 

commissioners,  and  other  incidental  expenses. 
There  are  held  annually  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  regular  terms  of 

conrts.   While  the  duration  of  each  may  be  for  two  days,  it  often  is  for 

continuous  months.    To  this  number  must  be  added  the  many  special 

terms. 
II.  United  States  attorneys'  expenditures,  8260,686.91. 

These  consist  of  payments  made  to  regular  United  States  attorneys 
/or  their  fees  and  per  diems ;  annual  salaries  of  regular  assistant  United 
States  attorneys;  the  compensation  paid  to  special  assistant  United 
States  attorneys,  commissioned  by  the  Attorney-General ;  and  fees  paid 
to  attorneys,  who  were  formerly  the  substitutes  of  the  United  States 
attorneys,  in  cases  where  the  latter  were  unable  to  attend  at  certain 
trials.  This  last  class  has  been  for  months  unemployed,  as  no  longer 
recognized  by  law. 

Division  II  of  this  table  embraces  all  payments  for  legal  services  au- 
thorized by  this  Department  during  thepei'iod  specified. 

The  salaries  set  forth  in  a  subsequent  table,  as  paid  to  special  and 
regular  assistants,  are  embraced  in  this  division,  and  are  not  a  separate 
expenditure. 

III.  Expenditures  to  clerks  of  United  States  courts,  $100,745.61. 
These  were  payments  for  per  diems  in  attending  courts,  and  for  official 

fees  payable  by  the  Government,  adjusted  and  certified  to  by  the 
accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury. 

IV.  Expenditures  to  United  States  commissioners,  $68,275.05. 

This  sum  is  paid  for  per  diems  and  official  fees,  and  Government  gets 
inadequate  benefits. 
These  officers  number  over  eighteen  hundred,  (1,800.) 

V.  Kent-expenditureSj  $82,635.28. 

This  sum  has  been  paid  for  buildings  or  rooms  leased  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  courts,  in  places  where 
the  Government  owns  no  public  buildings,  being  court-rooms,  jury" 
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rooms,  witnesses'  room?,  judges'  chambers,  and  temporary  jails.  The 
leases  are  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  temporary  use.  No  payments  have 
been  made  for  unauthorized  rents. 

VI.  Miscellaneous  expenditures,  821,433.70. 

Under  this  head  fall  payments  made  for  extraordinary  expenses,  for 
furniture,  and  support  of  prisoners  not  elsewhere  embraced  in  the  mar- 
shals' accounts,  for  witnesses'  accounts  directly  paid  by  the  Treasury, 
and  expenses  that  cannot  properly  be  classed  under  the  previous  divis- 
ions of  this  table. 

Exhibit  F. — The  report  of  the  IMetropolitan  Police,  Exhibit  F,  is  for 
the  year  ending  September  30, 1875.  The  force  consists  of  204  employes, 
receiving  two-thirds  of  their  pay  from  the  United  States,  and  one-third 
from  the  local  authorities. 

Under  their  care  are  1,470  building-squares  in  Washington  and 
Georgetown.  Their  estimated  ratio  is  one  officer  to  1,000  persons  ;  the 
practical  ratio  is  said  to  be  one  officer  to  3,000  pei;^ons,  owing  to  numer- 
ous details  to  public  places,  and  attendance  upon  courts.  The  patrol 
extends  over  330  miles,  each  beat  being  13  miles.  The  ratio  in  other 
cities  is  said  to  be  one  officer  to  500  persons,  but,  from  the  large  range  of 
their  patrol,  it  is  thought  that  here  the  ratio  should  be  one  officer  to  300 
persons. 

Their  enforced  attendance  upon  police  trials  takes  from  the  efficient 
force  and  unfits  them  for  their  regular  hours  of  service,  as  they  are 
deprived  of  the  relief  of  rest  and  sleep  at  proper  times.  Their  services 
at  the  police  courts  are  onerous,  and  demand  some  relief.  If  the  present 
system  of  bringing  all  police  offenses  before  one  tribunal  is  to  hold  good, 
the  police  force  should  be  quadrupled  to  insure  safety  to  persons  and 
property. 

The  report  suggests  that  the  watchmen  employed  in  public  buildings 
and  grounds  be  assigned  to  the  control  of  the  board  of  police,  thereby 
increasing  the  available  force  by  nearly  one  hundred  officers,  and  by 
<?xchanging  those  men  disabled  for  outdoor  service  for  the  able-bodied 
men  now  confined  to  indoor  duties,  the  general  efficiency  of  the  whole 
service  would  be  promoted. 

Charges  have  been  preferred  against  144  members,  resulting  as  fol- 
lows: 

Disiuissefl  from  force 17 

Reprimauded 21 

Fined 9 

Complaints  dismissed,  including  9  cautioned 97 

There  have  been  of  applications  for  the  approval  of  licenses  to  sell  in- 
toxicating liquors  at  retail,  377  approved,  40  disapproved,  and  20  trans- 
fers approved. 

Such  legislation  is  desirable  that  the  licenses  granted  should  be  of 
two  kinds,  viz,  for  the  sale  of  exclusively  malt  liquors  and  light  wines, 
the  same  to  be  given  at  rates  now  paid ;  and  license  for  the  sale  of  the 
more  intoxicating  liquors,  such  as  whisky,  rum,  gin,  brandy,  &c.,  on 
payment  of  an  increased  sum  of  from  $300  to  $500  per  annum. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  power  of  the  board  to  disapprove 
a  license  after  the  applicant  has  complied  with  existing  laws,  requir- 
ing the  assent  of  certain  housekeepers,  &c.,  where  the  license  is  asked ; 
and,  also,  as  to  the  power  of  the  board  to  revoke  a  license.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  board  these  powers  were  granted  by  the  third  section  of  the 
act  approved  July  23, 1866. 

A  law  authorizing  the  arrest,  on  sight,  of  any  known  professional  pick- 
pocket or  thief  is  necessary  to  restrain  the  visits  of  this  class  to  the  city. 
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Atteutioa  is  asked  to  the  increase  and  evil  effects  of  the  pauper  ele- 
ment. The  former  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Washington  under  which 
l>ereoii8  found  begging  were  treated  as  vagrants,  and  sent  to  the  work- 
house uutil  security  was  given  for  self-support,  has  become  a  nullity  in 
the  practice  of  the  courts.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  persona 
livJDg  within  the  District  from  the  proceeds  of  begging  and  accompany- 
ing jietty  thefts  is  5,000. 

Of  the  eight  precincts  into  which  the  District  is  divided,  but  throe  are 
provided  with  station-houses  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  sor\ice. 
Ample  aud  properly-constructed  station-houses. are  desired. 

There  are  six  detectives  authorized  bv  act  of  Julv  16.  18G2,  to  which 
corps  there  were  reported  through  the  police  officials,  during  the  year, 
property  stolen  to  the  value  of  $51,561.65.  The  report  shows  the  total 
amount  recovered  by  this  corps  is  $55,763.46.  This  amount,  however, 
includes  amounts  recovered  in  robberies  coming  incidentally  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  defective  force,  notably  among  which  was  the  recent 
robbery  of  $47,000  from  the  United  States  Treasury,  of  which  $20,000 
was  recovered. 

Tlie  board  close  their  report  with  recommendations,  six  in  number,  to 
which  it  desires  the  attention  of  Congress: 

1.  Transfers  of  watchmen. 

«.  Increase  of  force. 

3.  Kelative  to  the  sale  of  liquors. 

4.  Arrest  of  professional  thieves. 

5.  The  destitute,  and  beggars. 

6.  Accommodations  for  police. 

Appended  to  this  report  are  those  of  the  treasurer,  superintendent, 
and  property  clerk. 

Eibibit  G  is  the  report  of  the  Reform  School  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  an  account  of  the  expenditures. 

Exhibit  H.— United  States  Jail.— The.  report  of  the  warden  of 
the  United  States  jail  in  this  District,  for  the  year  ending  October  31, 
1875,  is  herewith  submitted,  and  I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  recommendations  made  therein. 

It  appears  from  this  report  that  the  aggregate  expenses  of  the  jail  for 
the  last  year,  amount  to  §54,277.33,  being  an  excess  of  $9,423  over  the 
expenditures  for  the  year  preceding. 

The  report  shows  the  total  number  of  prisoners  last  year  to  have  been 
351  more  than  during  the  previous  year,  while  the  daily  average  was 
20  more  than  during  the  year  ending  October  31, 1874. 

It  also  contains  a  statement  of  the  offenses  for  which  the  prisoners 
were  committed,  and  the  disposition  of  them. 

Exhibit  I  is  the  architect's  report  of  the  expenditures  on  the  city  hall 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Exhibit  K  shows  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  bogks  by  this  Depart- 
ment. 

Exhibit  L  shows  the  assistants  to  United  States  attorneys,  and  their 
compensation.  ' 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

EDWARDS  PIERREPONT, 

Attorney  Oeneral. 
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Table  No.  1. — Tabular  statement  of  causes  heretofore  disposid 


Number  of  snitA  brought  in  each 
year  ending  first  Monday  in  De- 
cember. 

Number  of  suits  closed  by  report  or 
Judgment  in  each  year  eOding  firfet 
Alonday  of  December. 

Suits  apparently  pend- 
ingon  first  Monday 
in  December,  1875,  of 
the  number  brought 
in  each  year  afore- 
said. 

Year. 

Number  of 
suits. 

Bl 

For  defend- 
ants. 

For  claim- 
ants. 

Amount  of 
Judgm(nts. 

o 

=  3 

5* 

Am't  claimed. 

1855 

403 

318 

874 

178 

43 

37 

6 

18 

61 

27 

563 

6 

3 

3 

ei48.3l6  67 

5:?,  923  68 

287,  399  24 

505,000  00 

15,6^  58 

420,  286  69 

1856 

41 
40 
94 
23 
57 
21 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

• 

1861 

1862 

1 

Total 

1,877 

293 

662 

1,  430.  613  b6 

Tear. 


a 
a 


1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873, 
1874. 
1875. 


100 
162 
46 
359 
435 
717 

2,393 
185 
120 
448 

2,183 
896 
801 


Total 


8,845 
1.877 


Total 10,722 


O  O 


1 

16 

19 

207 

64 

128 

84 

162 

110 

121 

1,5-20 

723 

303 


3,458 
293 


:3, 751 


-a 


1 
11 

14 
186 
12 
26 
27 
48 
39 
21 
23 
36 
59 


503 


s 


5 
21 
52 

102 
57 

114 
71 

100 
1,497 

687 

244 


2,955 


503 


2,955 


Amount  of 
judgments. 


073, 

123, 

145, 

1,010, 

800, 

1.228, 

872, 

1.224, 

2,271, 

3,  873, 

2,  416. 

9.991, 


450  32 
366  14 
644  92 
941  10 
507  60 
643  31 
581  76 
696  80 
691  15 
709  01 
625  71 
021  19 


17,  032,  879  01 


17, 032,  t79  01 


o 

S  9 


Am*  t  claimed. 


27 


4 

260 

7^ 

377 

564 

91 

82 

85 

1,356 

821 

740 


4,585 
662 


5,247 


$569,655  42 


H, 

982. 

1.826, 

17,  ra7, 

3,565, 
3,027, 
2,  472, 
5,  649. 
4, 036, 
7,250. 
5, 285, 


559  90 
516  39 
113  14 
823  96 
587  01 
898  20 
792 
927 
548  10 
683  67 
529  42 


44 

80 


52, 199,  635  35 
1,430,613  86 


53,  630. 249  31 


•  The  act  organizing  the  Court  of  CUims  was  passed  February  24, 1855,  (10  Stat,  612,)  by  which  the 

opinion, 
t  On  the  3d  of  November,  1863,  (12  Stat.,  765,)  the  said  act  was  amended,  and  the  court  authorized  to 
X  In  addition  to  the  total  number  of  3,751  cases  appearing  to  be  closed  by  report  or  formal  jndffmont, 

tinuance,  -vhich  should  be  added  to  the  number  of  cases  disposed  of  as  above  stated.    The  details  as  to 
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o/,  and  alto  of  t^ow  now  pending^  in  th^  Court  of  Claims, 


General  elassifioation  of  pending  snitA. 

re  no 
I  yet. 

Claima  foanded  on  act 
of  Coogress. 

Claims  arialng  from 
contract  or  otber- 
wise  with  the  War 
Department. 

Claimi*  for  proceeds  in 
the  Treasury  of  cap- 
tured and  abiandoned 
property. 

Miscellaneous  claims. 

*1 

si. 

II 

2: 

Am't  claimed. 

Number  of 
suits. 

Ajn't  claimed. 

Number  of 
suits. 

Am't  claimed. 

V4 

o 

IS 

Am't  claimed. 

•s-s 

Z  a 

61 

27 

3 

1 

1148. 316  67 

53,923  68 

7, 399  24 

500.000  00 

soo 

1880,000  00 

^000  00 

500  00 

5 

1 

1 

115, 187  58 

3 

420,286  69 

566 

285,500  00 

1 

15, 187  58 

95 

1, 129,  926  28 

9 

z-z     Am't  claimed. 

1 

Number  of 
suits. 

Am'tclaimed. 

Number  of 
suits. 

Am't  claimed. 

1 
Number  of 
suits. 

An\|t  claimed. 

5 

12,500  00 

19 

$545,000  00 

3 

$12, 155  42 

, 

4 

248 
16 
25 
18 
40 
37 
27 
6() 
40 

138 

14,559  90 
198,072  66 

44, 966  67 

1, 218, 240  57 

236,550  31 

1,  828, 045  15 
1,502,114  30 
1, 012,  860  23 
1, 924,  200  93 

2,  802,  021  70 
1,  842. 3U0  68 

,..:."( 

6 

9 

11 

40 

23 

12 

12 

7 

5 

12 

146.801  30 

217,860  45 

1. 537, 783  41 

2,927,029  93 

1, 179, 153  05 

313,  770  56 

583, 002  n 

115, 664  33 

471, 154  25 

997, 929  50 

6 

51 

170 

6 

2 

28 

17 

27 

167 

74 

$407. 642  43 

1, 563, 286  02 

14,  745. 299  98 

335,  492  77 

20,700  00 

656,  907  58 

4,  0.54.  064  84 

1,191.j69  12 

3, 872.  4&3  .59 

2, 201. 529  55 

1 

165 

500 

22 

1 

ie.500  00 

66, 514  00 

2,200  00 

6 

4 

5 

ii»  1 8d5.'il3"72 

S4            105.024  13 
4S2            243, 769  69 

29 

12 

375 

54 

1C39'        1,341.621  54 
566            285, 500  00 

156 

1 

9, 040, 149  51 
15, 187  58 

548 

29, 048, 975  88 

656 
95 

12, 636,  088  52 
1, 129, 926  28 

486 

3.205         1,587.1X1  54 

157 

9,055,337  09 

548 

29, 048, 975  88 

751 

13,766,014  fO 

486 

coort  were  directed  to  hear  and  determine  claims  and  report  the  cases  and  facts  to  Congress  with  their* 

refl4!er  lliuU  judgments  w|^h  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
ahaai  l,tOO  salts,  chieflv  of  those  brought  prior  to  1^,  have  been  disposed  of  by  dismissal  or  distion* 
rere  not  obtainea  in  time  for  tabulation. 

H.  Ex.  14 2 
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Exhibit  A. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  civil  Huits^  to  tvhich  the  United  States  was  a 

1875,  icith  the  number  terminated  daring 


Civil 

TTr.{ 

anits 

to 

which    the 
Hras  a  party^, 
I,  1875. 

Civil  suits,  to  which 

pending  July  ] 

Customs  suits. 

IMntricts. 

s 

s 

OB 

c 

E 

5 

« 

g 
si 

a 

M 

100 
9 
3 
5 

-^« 

s 

8 
E 
9 

« 

c 
Pi 

10 
7 

3 

• 

'5 

« 

0 
0 

s 

0 
H 

•c 
« 

"a 
t  « 

..    K 

in 

•    •    • 

1 

» 
.c    . 

il 

a 

rs  5 

it 

Jtl 

• 
-  •  •  •  •  . 

1 

• 

II 

< 

• 

Alabama,  northern  district 

37 

"3 

8 
17 
25 

•  •  •  • 

11 
...... 

"3 

2 
2 
•  4 
7 
27 
2 
4 
1 

13 

22 

4 

9 

2 

3 

12 

22 

6 

2 

10 
89 
20 

9 
35 

4 

ir. 

I 
57 
13 

3 
43 

"39 

45 

15 

45 

4 

3 

""5 

6 

2 

1 

38 

147 
16 

7 
16 
17 
74 

5 
13 
15 

1 
14 
11 
37 
17 
12 
2j< 
30 
15 
83 
14 
3)^ 
264 
10 
10 
13 

8 
16 
29 
11 

7 

"31 

35 

4,704 

73 

16 

100 

24 

43 

1 

391 

40 

6 

51 

12 

164 

177 

22 

54 

7 

129 

14 

21 

6 

6 

1 

59 



•      •     •     •      • 

... 

Alnbaina.  middle  difitrict 

Alabama,  southern  diHtiict 

ArkansaHs  ea>it4>rn  district 

1 

ArkaDHAM.  weateru  district 

1 

7 
"5 

1 
10 

"h 
5 

California 

2-1 

I 

Id 
4 
1 
5 

7 

1 
7 

2 

"c 

Connecticut - 

Delaware i 

Florida,  nortbern  dintrict 

3 

Florida.  suuthefQ  di*»trict 

Georgia,  northern  district 

13 

7 

32 

15 

7 
18 

1 
1 
1 

i 

3 
3 

5 

i 

2 

Georcia.  soutberiv district 

2 



2 

Illinois,  uoriberu  district 

2 

Illinois,  sonthern  district. 

Indiana 

..    . 

Iowa 

K  ausas 

Kentucky 

Louisiuna 

'  •  •  *  « 

44 

12 

1 

131 

13 

30 

1 

23 

109 

"9 
2 

1 
11 

1 

"i 

1 
2 

8 
5 
2 
29 
2 

"is 

8 

5 

40 

3 

Main**  

Maryland 

lbI>iH.Hachusetts 

^ticliiirnn,  eastern  district 

Michigan,  western  district 

1 

"i 

2 

"i 

"i 

1 

2 

i 

5 

2 

2 

6 

.... 

i 
1 

Minnesota 

5 

6 
4 
2 
7 
4 
5 

Mississiiiiii.  northern  district 

4 

-   •  •  » 

"i 
4 

155 

7 

"3 

23 
2 

<  •  •  • 

"26 
6 

523 
1 

•     •    M    •     • 

4 

"2! 

13 

701 

10 

MiHsissinpi,  southern  district 

Missouri,  eastern  district 

Missouri,  western  district  

>Iebia.ska 

Nevada* 

J^ew  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York,  northern  district 

"l4 

5 

3,71^3 

1 

2 

*"'9 
19 

8:k) 

52 

r> 

65 
20 
26 

248 

19 

3 

8 

12 

12.1 

132 

5 

2 

125 
13 
15 

New  York,  southern  district 

New  York,  eastern  district 

\ 

e 

North  Carolina,  eastern  district 

North  Caioliua,  western  district 

•    »    •    • 

1 
1 

-  -  •  • 
.  .  •  • 

'46 

.... 
47 

"  "  "  •  ' 

Ohio,  southern  district 

Oregon 

I'eiinsvl'vania.  eastern  district  

"85 
3 

lihode  Ihland 

2 

1 



"3 
3 

8 
2 

2 
2 

4 
3 

South  Carolina 

Teuue»see.  eastern  district 

• 1 

Tennessee,  middle  district- 

TenncHsee.  western  district 

"2 

"i 

"'3 
4 

"ie 

2 

. . .. 

Texas,  eastern  district 

.... 

3 

1 

::::  ::::  1 

Texas,  western  district 

'  *  *  * 



Vermont 

Yirizinla.  oaat-em  district 

Virginia,  western  district 

West  Virginia 

"Wisconsin,  eastern  district 

■ 

Wisconsin,  western  district 

4 

"19 

"2 

....).... 

...... 

•  •  •  •  - 

C«»lorado 

District  of  Colombia 

i      3 

37 
3 

41 
3 

...... 

Montana 

1 

1 



i 

Utah 

1 

1 

1 
.....  1 ... . 

IVvomiiiir 

1 

1 

88 

^ 

Total  of  each  class  of  cases 

4,  12d 

2, 196 

799 

7.211 

232 

1 

35 

• 

663 

930 

5 

f 


*  No  report 
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p«rf|,  pendivg  in  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States  on  the  1st  day  of  Julyj 
tk<  jiifcal  year  ending  June  30,  1875. 


the  raitMl  States  was  a  party. 

teriuinatod 

i  daring  the  fi»cal 

year 

euding  June  30, 

1875. 

iDtenial-revennc  suits. 

Post-office  RTiits. 

Miscellaneous  KiiitH. 

-  s 
■ 

B 
1 

^    i  £  =- 

i4  15 

i      1 
< 

n 

•0      1 
5 
"a 
^   . 

1 

d 
■-s 

• 

d  z 

s 

C  » 

B 

•e  a 

so  B 

s8 

a 

• 

3 
eS 

6 
6 
3 
5 
1 
6 
3 
1 
18 

■ 

**-  ti 

eg  ^ 

II 

Ti 

5"^ 

V 
0 

^* 

4  00 

S 
tafi 

0 

t 

o 

S  c 

tc 

-3 

B 
•-3 

• 

• 
90 

n 

< 

t 

u     . 

CB 

<5^ 

I  ..  1  ___ 

11 

6 
5 
2 
4 

I 
5 
3 

1 
18 

5 

"2 

8 

20 

4 

1 

.  ... 

5 

8  1.... 

3  ,        5 

2         11 

1 

1 
1 

1  1     1 

"i 

6 
4 

81 
4 

8 

13 

101 

8 

1 

9    ... 

1  ■ 

1    .. 

1 

9      i 

1 
3 

2 

14 

. .... 

1 

1 

3       3 

9 

1 
2 

1  I... 



1.. 

.... 

' 

3 
2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

6 

12 

10 

10 

1 

3 

1 

9 

5 

3 

4 

3 

28 

4 

7 

5 

10  1    7 

6 

1 
9 

23 
6 

2 

2 

2 
3 

1 
2 
2 
3 
12 
4 
7 
1 
1 

•    a  *  ■ 

.... 

1 
..... 

*\     1 

3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
11 
4 
6 
1 
1 

9    .. 

IP 

• . « ■ 

"4 

5,2       5          Vi      ... 

1 

>    .   a   • 



6 
6 
3 

8 

3  1  ...  \     3  ,        6  :   ---- 

•    a    ■     - 

2 

1 

6 
5 

1 
1 
1 

'"4 

1 
4 

"is 

"2 

1 

»       4!      11       33 

2  ;  ...  '....    1         2 

•  •  •  ■ 

»    m   m    »    * 

«... 

1 
1 

*'i 

9 
2 

&!....!       4   .        !tt 



..... 

..i  1  ....  '     1 

.!...   ....  1 

1 

"3 
1 
1 

1 
1 
6 

"i 

is       ii  ...         23 

1 1....        1           P 

1 

■1  ' 
1  ( 

1             2 

... 

* 

-   a  •  • 

"2 



5 
90 

7 
SO 

■  «««•• 

"i 

at   a   *    ■ 

2 
6 
6 
4 

I 
2 

2 
6 
6 
4 
2 
3 

3 

S 
1 

2 

7 
3 
5 

4 

1 

3 

1 

17 



5 

Ij       2  '      3 

- 

1 

1 

.    •    •    • 
•    a    a    ■ 

•    »   m    a     ■ 

9     ...      ...            9 

I     ....!      3           4 

....         ..... 

.... 

'                    1 



1 

1 
2 
1 
2 

t     

1 

3^ 

S4 

1 

1 

69 

"2 

9 

43 

247 

17 

8 

122 

8 
7 

2 
1 
2 

2 

2 
4A 

56 

12 

9 

9 

1 
1 

1 

4        1 



1 

2 

1 

_ 

12 

24 

5 

9 

.    a    a    •    - 

7 
2 

32 

25 

5 

163     ... 

15        1 

1 

6  1       1 

5 
2 

5 
2 

, 

sa  1     1 

7  :     1 

.  ... 

3 

4!     1 

.   *   a 

1 

1 

6 

1 

11 

6 

'6 
1 

2 
5 
3 
2 

8 

6 

20 

9 

29  ;      2        13  ;      44 
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Exhibit  A. — Statement  showing  the  numher  ofdvil  9uit8,  ^c. — ContiDaed. 


District. 


Alabama,  northern  district 

Alabama,  middle  district 

Alabama,  sootbem  district 

Arkansas,  eastern  district . . .- 

Arkansas,  western  district 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida,  northern  district 

Florida,  southern  district 

Georgia,  northern  district 

Georgia,  southern  district 

Illinois,  northern  district 

Illinois,  southern  district 

Indiana >. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts , 

Michigan,  eastern  district 

Michigan,  western  district 

Minnesota 

Mississippi,  northern  district 

Mississippi,  southern  district  .... 

Missouri,  eastern  district 

Missouri,  western  district 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York,  northern  district 

New  York,  southern  district 

New  York,  eastern  district 

North  Carolina,  eastern  district.. 
North  Carolina,  western  district. 

Ohio,  northern  district 

Ohio,  southern  district 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania,  eastern  district ... 
Pennsylvania,  western  district... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee,  eastern  district 

Tennessee,  middle  district 


r,387  13 

2,554  83 

93,379  33 

4,fm  22 

23.602  95 

62,  458  73 

2, 933  62 

205  23 

26.245  00 

2,322  36 

17.924  45 

14,  400  31 

187,900  18 

61. 535  57 

(9,337  17 

103,829  32 

4,838  94 

8, 104  73 

41, 572  66 

950  00 

5.677  28 

23,099  94 

780  98 

1,611  18 

3, 478  83 

13.801  46 

14, 572  55 

12,862  00 

49, 042  36 

165  91 


1500  00 

46  95 

22,683  18 

1.809  59 

957  17 

40,  957  91 

2,933  62 


1Q9  00 

665  65 

10,483  15 

1.201  67 

4,  613  75 

13,787  13 

15,548  13 

108  43 

1,226  52 

1,178  78 


2,611  93 

22,099  94 

296  48 


2,899  36 
1,643  90 
1,  Oil  97 
1,489  00 
20, 316  35 
65  91 


3, 059  21 
68,821  13 
433,  859  62 
21, 153  41 
11,525  33 
21,742  81 

5,512  35 
33,546  37 
23.361  75 
46, 367  30 

4,989  35 
28,309  86 

5,958  96 

8,576  19 
50,802  50 


3, 059  21 

13,505  22 

206,858  96 

4,328  09 

1,244  46 

1,857  53 

755  00 

20, 178  i? 

23,361  75 

44.021  85 

3,522  66 

1,968  60 

3,464  10 

8,076  63 

4, 933  72 
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Exhibit  A. — Statement  skotrwg  the  number  of  civil  «Mito,  ^c. — CoDtinued. 


District 


Tenmflee,  western  district . 

Texas.  «Mtern  district 

Texas,  veetern  district 

VcrDODt 

TirgiBia,  Mstem  district  ... 
Tindou,  western  district... 

▼est  Virpnia 

Wiseoosio,  eastern  district. . 
Wisooosin,  western  district. 
Ariaooa 


f  g5 
-3 


11 


tea  a 


178,051  08 
13.926  11 
64,796  34 
42.500  00 
33. 149  93 
22,361  74 


7,614  14 


09 

9 

cs 


O 

S 


^.641  22 
3, 014  07 


42,  500  00 
1.201  49 
1, 676  42 


6,959  77 


Csiondo.. 

Dakou 

I>utrict  of  Colombia . 

I4abo 

Ksstans 

}iev  Mexico 

rtak 


46, 046  48 
92  07 


4,867  02 
92  07 


Wsshingtoo,  (no  report  received) 
Vjomiof 


2,861  00 
19, 942  39 
14, 023  15 


361  00 
9,582  Kl 


Total 


1, 894, 148  81 


617, 297  61 


I 
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Exhibit  B. — Sta'ement  showing  the  number  of  criminal  cases  pending  in  the  circuit  and 

during  the  fiscal  year 


Criminal  caHes  pending  July  1, 1875 


Criminal  cases 


District 


Alnbnma,  northern  district 

Alftbaina,  middle  district . 

Alabama,  (Muithern  district 

ArkannaH,  eaHteru  dinirict 

ArkauHiiH.  western  district 

Crtliforiiia 

Coiinpctiout 

Delaware 

Florida,  northern  district 

Florida.  Honthern  district 

Georgia,  northern  district ' 

Georjiia,  southern  di.strict 

Illinois,  northern  district 

Illitiois,  southern  district 

Imliana^ 

Iowa  .   . 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine  . . . 

Maryland 

Massnchusetts 

Michi;;an.  eastern  district 

Michigan,  western  district 

Minnesot^i, 

MisHisHippi,  northern  district 

MisHissippi.  southern  district. 

Missouri,  eastern  distri«t 

MiHsouri,  western  district 

Nebraaka 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York, northern  district.. 

New  York,  southern  district. . 

New  York,  eastern  district 

North  Carolina,  ejistorn  district 

North  Carolina,  western  district 

Ohio,  nor'hern  district 

Ohio,  southern  district 

Oregini 

Pennsylvania,  eastern  district 

Peu'nsN  Ivania,  western  district 

Khode  Island 

South  ('arolina 

Tennessee,  eastern  district 

TenneHst^e,  midille  district 

Tennessee,  western  district 

Texas,  eastern  district 

Te.vas.  Western  district 

Vermont 

Virginia,  eastern  district 

Virginia,  western  district 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin,  eastern  district 

"Wisconsin,  western  district 

Arizona 

C«»lora«lo 

Dakota. ..  

Distrit't  of  Columbia 

I<laho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington  * 

Wyoming 


Total  of  each  class  of  cases 


*  No  report  received. 
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iintnrt  conrh  of  the  United  States  on  the  Ut  day  of  July,  1875,  with  the  number  tei'nnnat^d 
ending  .hue  30,  lf<75. 
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Exhibit  B. — Statement  showing  the  ninnher  of  criminul  oaseSf  ^c. — Continned. 


Dlslrict 


§  §  s 
i « 1 

a.?  a 


-a 

o 

M 

•a 


0 

o 
S 
<5 


Alabama,  northern  district,  (no  report  received) 

Alabama,  middle  district,  (no  report  received) 

Alabama,  sou  them  district 

Arkansas,  eastern  district ' 

Arkansas,  western  district 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida,  northern  district 

Florida,  southern  district 

Georgia, northern  district- 

Georgia,  southern  district 

Illinois,  northern  district 

Illinois,  southern  district 

Indiana 


Iowa — .J, 
Kansas  ... 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana . 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan,  eastern  district 

Michigan,  western  district 

Minnesota,  (no  report  received) 

Mississippi,  northern  district 

Mississippi,  southern  district 

Missouri,  eastern  district,  (no  reirart  received) 

Missouri,  western  district 

Nebraska 

Nevada * 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Yvk,  northern  district 

New  York,  southern  district 

New  York,  eastern  district : 

North  Carolina,  eastern  district 

North  Carolina,  western  district,  (no  report  received) 

Ohio,  northern  district,  (no  report  received) 

Ohio,  southern  district 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania, eastern  district.. 
Pennsylvania,  western  district. 

Ehode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee,  eastern  district  .... 


1494  00 
8, 570  00 

32,492  00 
9.186  00 
1,834  00 
3,400  00 
6,000  00 
750  00 

42, 212  29 
4,394  85 
1,729  00 
1,205  00 
3,682  00 
4,923  00 
2,756  00 
.  5, 897  85 
125  00 
1.125  00 
1, 570  00 
8,657  00 
5,046  00 
1,448  05 


24,150  66 
1,660  82 


26,rJ9  53 
851  00 


8,000  00 

22,089  13 

22,808  00 

550  00 

2,485  62 


2,995  00 
505  00 

3,095  00 
10, 186  36 

1,133  25 
15,809  73 
18,390  00 


1145  uO 

Not  reported. 

Not  reported. 

1,056  00 

1,2^  64 

Not  rei>orted. 


50  00 


434  85 
Not  reported. 
Not  reported. 

1, 448  00 
Not  reported. 
Not  reported. 

1,365  25 


100  00 
1, 175  00 

Not  reported. 
3,046  00 

Not  report«d. 


Not  reported. 
Not  reported. 


17, 648  61 
Not  reported. 


Not  reported. 
Not  reported. 
7,750  00 
Not  reported. 
Not  reported. 


Not  reported. 
140  00 
Not  reported. 
3,736  36 
Not  reported. 
Not  reported. 
Not  reported. 
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Exhibit  B. — Statement  ahoicing  the  number  of  ciiminal  codeSf  ^-c. — Continued. 


District. 


Teamtm,  middle  district 

TeosMKe,  western  district 

Texu,  CMtern  district 

Texsavestern  district 

TemoDt,  (DO  report  received) 

Virjnnis.  nstem  district 

Tirifiaia,  western  district 

W«t7irfinis 

^iaoQiuiii,  esstem  district,  (no  report  receiyed) . 

"VTiteoosis,  western  district 

IraoM 

Colondo 

DtkaU 

Diitrtetof  Colambia,  (no  report  received)  .  .... 
Idabo 


•  .-J 

s    B    n 

el's 

0*0 

lis 
Hi 

< 


|6,6C5  00 

3,388  00 

800  50 

19, 240  00 


3,660  00 

14,390  00 

6,00t)  00 


11,  810  00 


N 

"3 

t 

•*» 

a 
e 
o 

S 

< 


13,600  00 
Not  reported. 
Not  reported. 
Not  reported. 


Not  reported. 
Not  reported. 
Not  reported. 


5,500  00 


HoBtans 

>>wMexioo 

ruh 

WMhiogton,  (no  report  received) 
WjrooiB^ .'.. 

Total 


7,300  00 
S,390  00 


Not  reported. 
Not  reported. 


50  00 

485  00 

4,272  00 

570  00 


50  00 
Not  reported. 
Not  reported. 
Not  reported. 


100  00 


100  00 


382,892  38 


48,610  25 
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ExuiBiT  C. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  civil  suitSy  to  tchich  the  United  States  was  not 

during  the  fiscal  year 


District. 


Alabama,  northern  district 

AlMbunia,  middle  district 

Alabama,  southern  district 

Arkansas,  eastern  district 

Arkansas,  western  district 

California    

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida,  nort  hern  district 

Florida,  sout hein  district 

Georjfia,  nort  hem  district 

Getirgia,  southern  district 

Illinois,  northern  district 

Illinois,  southern  district 

Indiana , 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana    

Maine  

Maryland 

Mi4s.sflchusetts , 

Mic-hif^an,  eastern  district 

Michigan,  western  district 

Minnesota 

MissisHippi,  n<  rthern  district 

MissiHsippi,  southern  district 

MiHsoun.  eastern  district* 

M  i.Hsouri.  western  district    

Nebraska 

Nevada    

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York,  northern  district 

New  York,  southern  district  .... 

New  York,  eastern  district 

North  Carolina,  eastern  district 
North  Carolina,  western  district- 
Ohio,  northern  district* 

Ohio,  southern  di.strict 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania,  eastern  district . .. 
Pennsylvania,  western  district. . . 

Kh«Mle  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee,  eastern  district 

TennesHce,  middle  district 

Tennessee,  western  district 

Texas,  eastern  district 

Texas,  western  district 

Vermont 

Vir«iinia,  eastern  district 

Virpnia.  western  district* 

\V»st  Vir;;inia 

Wi-HconNin,  ea.stern  district* 

Wisconsin,  western  district 

Arizona  

Colorado 

Dakota  

District  of  Columbia* 

Idaho , . . , 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington* 

Wyom  inj/ 


Total  of  each  class  of  oases. 


Number  commenced  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1875. 


ed 

E 

••1 


14 

6 

4 

W 

6 

7 

le 

41 


4 

80 
5 

13 
3 


3 
120 

14 
105 

81 
507 
160 

15 


1 
2 


4 

29 
110 
23H 
54-2 


28 
2<) 
117 
24 
3 
18 


20 
35 


I 
3 


n 


2,  474 


s 

a 


2 
7 
5 

24 

3 

14;< 

(K) 
1 
6 


90 

146 

199 

70 

153 

67 

24 

262 

48 

97 

52 

836 

101 

'28 

67 

87 

18 


77 
20 


3 

27 

23e? 

148 

58 


31 


79 

12 

119 

190 

li 

70 

8 

38 

3;j 
11 

23 

43 

110 


41 

22 


11 


4,  021 


9 
u 

9 


19 

83 

.V) 

115 

2^ 

117 

40 

17 

25 

1 

4H 

lOi^ 

1,  042 

7f-5 

919 

561 

26(3 

71 

20 

94 

72 

577 

471 

349 

IHT 

60 

49 


20(1 
101 


101. 
CA 
t<9 
51 

84 


63 

8!> 

132 


8,  .*2l 


o 
H 


21 

90 

75 

145 

35 

315 

106 

25 

49 

42 

258 
1,  321 

8G0 

631 

290 

336 

188 

205 

229 

1.494 

1,0:9 

537 

869 

147 

72 

■    «   •   «    •     m    • 

284 
123 


24 

31 

20 

76 

266 

614 

45.t 

839 

114 

714 

;«) 

30 

31 

62 

233 

340 

25 

63 

219 

455 

16 

230 

55 

71 

90 

178 

16 

24 

61 

99 

159 
109 
112 
95 
197 


109 

89 

156 


15 


15,316 


*  No  report  received. 
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a  p^rljf,  commenrcd  and  terminated  in  the  circuit  avd  district  courts  of  the   United  Slates 
tuding  June  ZOy  1875. 


NuQil>«r  teruiinattMl  during  the  fiscal  year  endiug  Jnne  3U,  1875, 


Admiralry. 

Bankruptcy'. 

Other 

b 
•^  2 

St 

»uit«. 

!  b 
E? 

• 

as 

S 

Ji5 

• 

b 

Is 

S'3 

b 
^^ 

^  5 

a.  '• 
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rs 
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0 
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3 

0 

H 

b 

* 

ac 

C 

5^ 

• 

5 

40 

42 

119 

54 

19 

31 

J 

7 

1 

23 

24 

545 

419 

344 

207 

111 

25 

5 

24 

12' 

I 
29 
56 

24 
11 
12 
1 
29 
85 

2 
13 
22 

2 
11 

42 

13 

7 

1 

4 

1 
I 

9 

5 

a 

6 

i 

•••■*•*> 
.«•-•••. 

14 
8 
1 

34 

4 

•    I 

103 

9 

io 

2 
16 

55 
141 
56 
30 
31 

6 
4 

7 

6 
99 

1 

1 

2 

11 
1 

9(3 
l(i.) 
216 

80 

9 

3 

151 

98 

165 

216 

67 

80 

9 

9 

151 

18 
10 

347 
49 
14 

212 
19 

* '  221 
2^2 
112 
122 

41 

2 

1 

:::::: 

4 

8 

5 

2 
60 
11 
12 

2 

34 

€0 

892 

3 
3 
3 

59 

8 

689 
600 

5;u 

2 

4 

2.')2 

6 

39 

GO 
6 

3 

3 

25 

tl 
2:) 

37 

17 

99 

95 

280 

145 

76 
14 

17 

76 

14 

4 

27 

22 

11 

103 

202 

124 

0¥ 

50 

101 

4 

3 

2') 
18 
IbO 
5.i 
2J» 

54 

79 

4."^ 
274 
14-^ 

1 
9 

3 

1 

384 
264 
156 

9 
23 

9 
23 

28 
39 

"  '"id 

12 
6 

40 

4 

14 

18 

63 

1 

{ 

1 

i 

2 

61 

6 

h 

67 
11 

73 

40 

16 
26 

3 

27 

60 

8" 

89 
66 

4 

""'44 

67 
260 

4 

15 

93 

151 

278 

9 

-  - 1  •  •  -  -  ■ 
42 

119 

6 
29 
29 

5 
1 
ft 

2rt 
3 
7 

12 

17 

13 
4« 

75 
15 

2 

1 
9 
3 

2 
4 

2 

31 
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37 

2 
33 

9 
37 

1 
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9 

44 
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15 
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11 
39 
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31 
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6 

22 

6 
13 
34 
52 

18 

42 

28 

8 

3 

i 

1 

5 

3 
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14 

113 

8 

14 

4 

1 

U 
30 

8 
17 

29 
2.» 

47 
10 
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17 
1-2 
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22 

ii 

125 
52 

11 
39 
15 

23 

I 

1 
2 

67 

S 

i 

59 
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4 

"iU" 
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9 

(t) 
2 

........ 

(t) 

"O)'" 

12 

(t) 
19 

12 
(t) 
19 

40 

(t) 
29 

i 

14 

(0 
3 

*"(fV" 

72 

54 

(0 
104 

1 

•I&2 

! 

'."'.'.'. 
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I,«7i  1 

1 

414 

1,771 

2ti2 

64 

1,708 

3,  469 

1,  354 

1,215 

6.  033 

t  JS'ot  reported. 
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Exhibit  C. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  civil  suitSf  to  which  the  United  States  was 


Distriotft. 


Alabama,  northern  district 
Alabama,  middle  district . . 
Alabama,  southern  district 
Arkansas,  eastern  district . 
Arkansas,  western  district 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida,  northern  district*. 
Florida,  Moutheni  district.. 
Georgia,  northern  district . 
Georgia,  southern  district  . 
Illinois,  northern  district . . 
Illinois,  southern  district  . . 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky . 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetta 

Michigan,  eastern  district 

Michigan,  western  district  . . . 

Minnesota 

Mississippi,  northern  district. 
Mississippi,  southern  district. 

Mi8.soun,  eastern  district* 

Missouri,  western  district 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York,  northern  district 

New  York,  southern  district 

New  York,  eastern  district , 

North  Carolina,  eastern  district  . 
North  Carolina,  western  district 

Ohio,  northern  district* 

Ohio,  southern  district 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania,  eastern  district ... 
Pennsylvania^  western  district . 

Rhode  Island , 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee,  eastern  district ...... 

Tennessee,  middle  district 

Tennessee,  western  district 

Texas,  easteru  distiict 

Texas,  western  district , 

Vermont 


Virginia,  eastern  district . . . 
Virginia,  western  district. .. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin,  eastern  district  . 
Wisconsin,  western  district 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia* 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah  

Washington* 

Wyoming 


Amount  of  Judrmenta  for 
plaintiffs. 


Admiraltv. 


H  100  41 
1,367  40 


53.134  77 
3,  247  50 


60, 54d  02 


3,000  00 
4,714  13 
7, 164  95 
30  00 
3,5e0  96 


1.  747  69 
32,  817  25 
42,  769  04 
55,  892  38 
11,230  35 


Bankruptcy. 


1815  25 


161, 682  27 


754  69 


576  21 


1,525  00 
210  40 


3.  424  43 
26,957  45 
95.961  68 
47, 150  03 


8, 177  10 

3. 184  46 

55,  439  02 

34.653  18 

13.  924  31 

3,334  50 


17. 775  98 
16,251  67 


2, 575  78 


7, 972  00 

(t) 


50.000  00 
13,3c<9  89 


101,757  83 


12, 196  19 


540  00 


6,979  11 


65, 152  21 


121,271  00 

'"'(V) 


Total. 


624,  437  95 


534, 538  44 


••  No  report  received. 
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%9t€partyf  commenced  and  terminated  in  the  circuit  and  district  courts,  j'C. — CoDtinned. 


Amoant  of  Jad^nneiits  for 
plaintiffs. 

Amoant  of  Jiidgmeiit«  for  defendants. 

Other  toiU. 

Total. 

Admiralty. 

Bankruptcy. 

Other  suits. 

Total 

12.884  86 

•2,684  86 

100.288  92 

90. 174  61 

8,705.513  18 

81. 440  02 

96. 535  52 

186. 333  77 

2,924  77 

• 

100.298  92 

1129  00 
421  17 

•129  00 

8S,258  95 

8,^.145  78 

i\  4M  02 

•26  00 

•348  45 

795  62 

46  70 
8,396  09 

46  70 

43  400  75 

1, 312  00 

3,708  09 

il  404  00 

1.497  62 

1,  497  62 

1934  77 

1,557  72 
4C,725  55 
M  745  40 

62, 105  74 

46,  725  55 

8:1, 745  40 

3,  lOO,  886  99 

4,332,811  34 

1,233,002  39 

189. 000  05 

3, 996.  766  83 

53,913  26 

255  09 

855  09 

3^096,172  86 
4,20,646  39 
1.92,972  39 

1,  656.  69 
303  37 
474  87 

1, 656, 69 

ISS  419  09 

303  37 

l%t6.012  14 

474  87 

53,913  26 

e.  748  25 

64,495  94 

71.330  31 

367,182  50 

1, 327, 970  43 

306.187  68 

80  12 

1,429  58 

1,509  70 

38,513  06 

S74.413  46 

453  79 

776  62 

1,230  41 

1,SS8,6(<8  16 

4M.957  43 

563  17 

563  17 

ltd.  240  61 

128, 240  61 
77, 472  88 

76,^96  67 

946,774  56 

350.057  39 
1, 099, 579  07 

832  50 

&12  50 

1,009,368  67 

245,  000  00 

245, 000  00 

13,807  19 

13.807  19 

3,  424  43 

717,564  65 

343,  606  24 

72,677  62 

52,237  51 

856,469  20 

298  30 

298  30 

too,  607  20 

29  55 

1, 004  09 

2, 297  24 

861  22 

498  18 

507  64 

1.033  64 

OS,  448  37 

791  29 
670  05 

3,038  53 

2^527  59 

1,  531  27 

32,237  51 

498  18 

45  00 

552  64 

168,576  59 

176, 753  69 

6. 618  96 

156. 077  55 

37.047  83 

40.  867  19 

38,750  65 

2rt,055  74 

142, 088  91 

660. 657  91 

325.219  97 

114.994  93 

30,  884  92 

42,  725  82 

136. 165  00 

199, 012  36 

167,  497  58 

28,516  50 

3.434  50 

93,659  42 

2.J94  65 

26  942  88 

35  416  15 

28  055  74 

142,0^  91 

642.^1  93 

' 

243.816  09 

114,994  93 

30,881  92 

40.150  04 

H 894  00 

191,040  36 

115  70 

115  70 

(♦) 

28,516  50 

802  96 

802  96 

862  92 

862  92 

*******••••••••• 

.*..  .••.••..  ..... 

89.223,6i$l  31 

30.550,155  28 

3,588  34 

2, 753  12 

259,  582  59 

265,924  05 

t  Not  reported. 
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32  REPORT    OF   THE   ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

E, — Detailed  statement  of  the  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses. 

There  was  expended  duriug  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875  : 

For  furniture  and  repairs $1,491 

For  care  and  subsistence  of  horses  ..' 1,097 

For  repairs  to  carnages  and  harnesses 588 

For  law  and  miscellaneous  books  for  the  library  of  the  Department 2, 913 

For  law  and  miscellaneous  books  for  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treas- 
ury  - 999 

For  stationery .' 2, 4'J5 

For  express 81 

For  newspapers -- 96 

For  ice 404 

For  portrait  and  frame  ...: 5h2 

For  labor l,2H'-i 

For  telegraphing 1,451 

For  miscellaneous  expenses,  such  as  fuel,  lights,  traveling,  <&c 2, 076 

15, 541 

Statement  showing  items,  amounts,  and  causes  of  expenditures  of  appropriation  for  con 
gent  expenses  Department  of  Justice  during  ihe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875. 

1874.  J.  G.  Weaver: 

July    3.    2  door-springs $3  00 

Repairing  sofa  and  chairs 6  00 

Repairing  lock 2  00 

Mendiug  chairs 1  75 

Making  stamp-box 6  00 

Making  3  desk-tops 22  50 

Taking  up  and  cleaning  carpets 63  00 

Tobacco  for  carpets 10  00 

Making  1  case ,       50  00 

$164 

G.N.  Rider: 

2.    Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopiedia , 6  50 

Appleton's  American* Cyclopiedia 6  00 

12 

2.  American  and  European  Express  charges,  freight,  &c.,  on  one 

package  express,  per  steamer  Celtic 11 

William  W.  Farr : 

3.  1  calendar-clock 30 

William  F.  Ford : 

15.    1  volume  Knight's  Mechanical  Dictionary 7 

John  C.  Hogan  : 

15.    Putting  up  and  repairing  awnings 60 

W.  H.  &  O.  H.  Morrison : 

23.     1  Georgia  Reports,  volume 30 '..  7  25 

1  Illinois  Reports,  volume  58 6  00 

1  Michigan  Reports,  volume  25 5  00 

1  Abbott's  Reports,  volume  1 7  50 

1  Memoir  of  Thomas  E  wing 3  00 

1  Launian's  Dictionary  of  Congress 6  00 

1  edition  Vermont  Reports,  volumes  43  and  44 11  00 

1  California  Reports,  volume  43 6  00 

1  Connecticut  Reports,  volume  37 5  50 

1  Rhode  Island  Reports,  volume  8 6  50 

1  edition  Indiana  Rejiorts,  volumes  34  to  39  inclusive 31  50 

1  Maryland  Reports,  volume  37 5  25 

1  Missouri  Reports,  volume  52 5  00 

1  Lansing  Reports,  volume  7 3.50 

1  Dillon's  Circuit  Court  Reports,  volume  2 6  00 

1  Bissell's  Reports,  volume  2 7  50 

1  Connecticut  Repoits,  volume  38 5  50 

1  Rhode  Island  Reports,  volume  9 6  50 

1  Kent's  Commentaries 20  00 

1  Texas  Reports,  volume  35 8  00 

1  Massachusetts  Reports,  volume  108 5  00 

1  New  York  Court  of  Appeal,  volume  52 3  50 
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1874. 
July  «. 


Digest  New  York  Reports,  4  volames . .   $30 

May  CD  iDBuraDce 

Cortis  on  PateDts 

PennsylvaDia  Reports,  volnme  71.- 

Law  Review 

diary  for  1874 

PeDDsylvaoia  Reports,  volume  70.. 
North  Carolina  Reports,  volume  69 


7 
7 
o 
1 
1 
5 

eflition  Barboifr's  Reports,  volames  64  and  65 10 

Ware's  Reports,  volnme  3 6 

Code  of  Virginia 7 

Georgia  Reports,  volnme  47 7 

California  Reports,  volume  44 .; 6 

BisselPs  Reports,  volume  3 6 

Earl  v's  Campaign 

Bispiiam^s  Equity 7 

Witherow's  Corporation  Cases,  volume  2 7 

Bi^elow^s  Insurance,  volnme  3 7 

Chitty  on  Contracts,  2  volumes 10 

Bishop  on  Married  Women,  volume  1 7 

Trial  of  Mary  Harris 

Trial  John  Brown 

edition  Burch,  Beardsly  &  Forrest  Divorce  Cases 1 

Montana  Reports,  volume  1 <% 10 

Law  Review 1 


00 

50 

50. 

00 

25 

75 

00 

00 

00 

00 

50 

50 

00 

00 

50 

50 

50 

50 

00 

50 

75 

25 

00 

50 

25 


23. 

1§:4. 
Jcilj  23. 

23. 

24. 

*       2S. 

29. 


Elizabeth  Lewis : 
Scrubbing  stairs  and  cleaning  fourth  story  Freedman^s  Bank 
building 


Adams  Express  Company : 
Freight  on  box  from  New  York , 

J.  J.  Lawler : 
Repairing  gas-fixtures 

J.  Sheely  &  Co. : 
1  Annual  Cyclopsedia  (for  office  Solicitor  Treasury) , 

Adams  Express  Company : 
Freight  on  package  from  Worcester,  Mass , 

Henry  Coleman : 

Newspapers,  9  cent« ;  registered  letter,  24  cents 

Dead- letter,  3  cents;  pins,  20  cents ;  wire,  10  cents 

Dead-letter, 9 cents;  expressage,  82  cents;  chinch-powder, 

$1 

Registered  letter,  8  cents 

Express 

Oil,  25  cent-s :  pins,  25  cents ;  postage,  46  cents 

Brush  and  comb,  $2 ;  oil,  10  cents 

Postage 


80  33 
33 

1  91 
08 

1  55 
90 

2  10 
42 


31. 


George  Wilkeson : 
Salary  as  messenger  from  July  1  to  July  31,  1^4 

Aug.    1.  J.  L.  Harmon  : 

Subscription  to  Baltimore  Sun 

Jnly  31.  Robert  Beall : 


Life  Pinckney 

Baird's  Annual  Record .... 
Sumner^s  History  Currency 

Famous  Trials 

Jubnson^s  Narrative 

Works  Fisher  Ames 

History  Bank  of  England 


3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  50 

6  50 

3  00 

2  50 

History  Bank  of  United  States 10  50 

"           ~                                      2  50 

2  25 

2  00 

2  00 


Wirt*s  Patrick  Henry 
Memorial  of  John  Wells , 

Trial  Eagene  Aram 

Tom  Paine's  Trial 

H.  Ex.  14 3 


$333  25 

10  00 

1  25 

2  80 

7  50 

1  05 

7  68 
70  00 

1  10 
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July  31.    Lord  Gordon $1  50 

Romance  of  Foram 2  50 

Chorley's  Recent  Act 2  00 

Chambrun^s  Executive  Power 1  50 

Sumner's  Works,  vol.  9 4  00 

Memoirs  Westminster  Hall 3  50 

156  75 

Aug.    1.  Mary  Harrison :  ^ 

Sweeping,  &c.,  Office  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  J  uly 24  00 

1.  Henry  Egan : 

Soap 10  05 

Matches 1  00 

2  dusters 9  00 

20  05 

L    Andrew  J.  Joyce,  repairs  to  carriages ^ 54  88 

L    Cbromcle  Publishing  Company,  subscription 75 

1.  J.  G.  Weaver : 

Making  4  desk-tops 30  00 

Making  1  book-stand 7  50 

Repairs,  &c.,  to  furniture 14  25 

51  75 

1.    Julia  Ferguson,  washing  towels  1  month 4  00 

1.    Patrick  Sullivan,  care  3  horses  and  carriages  for  July,  1874 90  00 

3.    Franklin  Telegraph  Company,  telegraphing  for  July 33  03 

3.    Adams  Express  Company,  freight  on  parcel  from  Lansing,  Mich . .  115 

3.  Robert  Beall : 

^  ream  legal  cap 3  50 

1  Sedgwick  on  Damages 7  50 

10  reams  manila  paper 4  50 

1  inkstand,  $5 ;  1  inkstand,  50 5  50 

1  Railroad  Guide,  40  cents  ;  1  Phillips  on  Liens,  87 7  40 

(Forofflce  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  28  40 

5.  Robert  Beall : 

5  qufres  note-paper 2  50 

10  packages  note-envelopes 5  00 

3  dozen  pencils 3  00 

2  packages  door-cards 7  50 

2  diaries 3  00 

4  reams  paper 20  00 

1  ream  legal  cap 8  50 

4  packages  note 5  50 

3  reams  legal  cap 22  00 

6  bottles  mucilage 8  00 

1,000  envelopes 9  50 

50  sheets  blotting-card 5  00 

2boxespens 2  00 

^  dozen  quarts  ink 5  00 

3  folders 1  00 

10  reams  manila  paper 4  50 

2  erasers 2  00 

3  reams  paper 22  00 

Sboxespens 2  00 

1  dozen  spools  tape 15  00 

1,000  envelopes 7  50 

6  bottles  red  ink 2  00 

5  dozen  pen-holders 3  00 

500  envelopes 2  50 

6  folders 50 

1  weight 1  00 

i  dozen  inkstands,  |3;  4  dozen  pencils, $4 7  00 

1  dozen  quarts  ink,  $10  ;  6  gross  bands.  $4.50 14  50 

10  reams  waste  paper,  $4.50 ;  4  pen-holders,  $1.50 6  00 

1  folder,  50  cents ;  1  weight,  $1 ;  2  boxes  pens,  $3 4  50 

201  50 

5.    A.  Brown,  shoeing  horses  one  month 15  00 
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Aag.     6.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company : 

Telegraphing,  July §23  33 

Telegraphing,  July,  for  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury 8  35 

19.  J.  G.  Wearer : 

Repairing  chairs ^ . .      $6  50 

Taking  np  and  cleaning  carpets 21  00 

Putting  down  carpets 21  00 

2  sets  casters  and*blocks  on  desk ' 6  00 

(Office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  54  50 

19.  J.  G.  Weaver: 

Repairing  furniture 17  25 

Making  1  desk 70  00 

87  2^ 

22.    John  M.  Judd,  Life  of  Charles  Sumner 150 

22.    George  W.  Paschal.  1  copy  Paschal's  Digest  of  Decisions 15  00 

25w  T.  &  J.  W.  Johnson  &  Co. : 

1  Dana's  Reports,  vol.  6,8 10  00 

1  Dudley's  Georgia  Reports 6  00 

1  Idaho ". 6  00 

22  00 

26.  Great  Falls  Ice  Company : 

9,740  pounds  of  ice 97  40 

22.  Solomons  &,  Chapman : 

4  holders 1  20 

I  thousand  envelopes 1  13 

4  ream  manila 4  00 

4  dozen  holders 3  00 

1  inkstand 60 

2gross  bands 2  50 

1  box  fasteners •..  30 

2  gross  pens 2  00 

2  gross  pens 2  00 

2,000  envelopes 16  00 

500  envelopes .* 4  50 

12  gross  bands 3  00 

1  ream  note 3  00 

1,000  fasteners • 3  00 

(For  office  Solicitor  Treasury.)  46  23 

31.  George  Wilkeson : 

Salary  for  driving  Department  carriage,  August 70  00 

31.  T.  dt  J.  W.  Johnson : 

1  Dana's  Kentucky  Reports,  vol.  7 5  50 

Postage 19 

5  69 

29.  Washington  Gas-light  Company : 

Gas,  July 6  25 

31.  Patrick  Sullivan : 

Care  three  horses,  August  .^ 90  00 

31.        '   Julia  Ferguson : 

Washing  to weLs  one  month 4  GO 

31.  Chronicle  Publishing  Company : 

Subscription 75 

Sept.    1.  Mary  Harrison : 

Sweeping,  & c,  office  Solicitor  Treasury,  August 23  00 

1.  The  Graphic  Company : 

Sabscription 12  00 

2.  Helphenstein  &,  Bently : 

Brash,  |2.50;  comb,  75  cents 3  25 

Scakessoap 1  25 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  4  50 
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Sept.      2.  George  Wilkeson :  .t*^ 

100  WashiDgton  and  Georgetown  tickets $5  00 

5.  Franklin  Telegraph  Company  : 

Telegraphing,  August 31  98 

7.  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  Company: 

Freight  from  New  York  on  2  cases 1  90 

7.  Washington  Gas-light  Company  : 

Gas,  August 8  50 

10.  J.  W.  Boteler  &  Bro. : 

I  dozen  goblets 1  50 

11.  W.T.  Minor: 

Freight  paid  on  2  parcels 1  70 

21.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company : 

Telegraphing  for  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  July 4  00 

14.  H.  SenipKeu  : 

Repairing  ice-pitcher 1  50 

23.  N.  Steffan : 

Putting  in  and  glazing  12 lights ....  21  00 

24.  A.  R.  Shepherd  tfe  Co. : 

6  boxes  tapers 3  50 

Oct.       1.  Mary  Hari'ison : 

Cleaning,  &c.,  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  September 23  80 

Sept.    30.  George  Wilkeson  : 

For  driving  Department  carriage,  September 70  00 

12.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  : 

Telegraphing  for  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  August 7  87 

Oct.        1.  Henry  Coleman : 

Washing  towels  for  quarter  ending  September  30,  1874 24  00 

Sept.    12.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  : 

Telegraphing,  August 15  56 

Oct.        1.  Hiram  Michaels: 

Street-car  tickets |4  35 

Expressage - 40 

Telegram 2  20 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury) 6  95 

Sept.    30.  F.  A.  Fill  &  Co. : 

Subscription  to  New  York  Herald,  World,  and  Times 723 

24.  Herman  Baumgarten : 

Repairing  locks  and  keys 5  70 

Repairing  mail-bag 50 

Hanging  40  pictures 15  00 

164  yards  gilt  picture-cord 49  20 

60  yards  gilt  picture-cord 9  00 

Rei)airing  tile,  20  cents ;  and  clock,  .^2 2  20 

81  60 

9.  J.  G.  Weaver  : 

Piecing  out  case 18  00 

Making  new  case .35  00 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury) 53  00 

4.      •    Lutz  &  Bro. : 

Repairing  harness  ...w 28  00 

•    10.          RolSert  Beall :  , 

^  ream  cap 3  75 

1  box  pens 1  00 

1  box  pens 1  50 

•J  dozen  quarts  ink 4  50 

i  dozen  mucilage 2  00 

1^  dozen  letter-clips 3  00 

1  quart  mucilage 1  25 

1  mucilage-stand 2  00 

2  gross  pens 2  00 

1  gross  bands 1  50 

500  envelopes 2  50 

^  ream  note 2  25 

1  dozen  sheets  bristol-board 1  00 

28  25 

17.  T.  &  J.  W.  Johnson  &  Co. : 

1  Robinsou^s  Practice,  V.  7 8  00 
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Sept.       4.  R.  Jones : 

1  Life  Chief-Justice  Chase $6  00 

23.  G.N.  Rider: 

Appleton's  American  C jclopajdia 12  00 

Oct.       1.  Patrick  Sullivan  : 

Car©  3  horses,  part  of  September 48  00 

2.  A.  Brown  : 

Shoeing  horses 11  00 

Washington  Law  Reporter : 
Subscription ♦ 1  25 

Chronicle  Publishing  Company : 
Sabscription ". 75 

Julia  Ferguson : 
Washing  towels,  one  mouth 4  00 

New  York  Tribune : 
9  months'  subscription 7  50 

6.  Baltimore  Sun : 

Subscription 1  10 

Franklin  Telegraph  Company : 
Telegraphing,  September G6  93 

Washington  Gas-light  Company : 
Ga*,  S*»ptember 11  00 

Wm.  H.  Dunn: 
2office-desk8 • $150  00 

2  office-chairs 40  00 

190  00 

Oct.        3.  Robert  Beall : 

1  vial  pounce 0  30 

1  poance-box 1  00 

bOo  envelopes 2  50 

2  dozen  pieces  taste 1  50 

^  dozen  needles 50 

2  reams  cap 15  00 

100  penholders 5  00 

12  pots  mucilage 3  50 

1  ream  note 4  00 

2  baskets 3  00 

1  ream  wrapping-paper 10  50 

1  ream  cap 8  00 

3  reams  cap 22  50 

2penbolders 80 

2  c>oxe8  pens ^ 3  25 

500  envelopes 2  25 

2  dozen  red  and  blue  pencils 5  00 

■J  dozen  bottles  ink 5  00 

2  bundles  waste-paper 9  00 

12  quarts  copying  ink 15  00 

1  dozen  rolls  tape 7  50 

125  10 

Robert  Beall : 

Sumner'sWork 4  00 

Vol.  second  Memoirs  Westminster  Hall 3  50 

1  Science  of  Law 1  75 

Memoir  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  vol.  2 .*  5  00 

Lives  of  Remarkable  Criminals 6  00 

20  25 

7.  Perry  &  Brother : 

Towels 8  25 

8.  Thomas  Kelly : 

Hack-hire 1  50 

10.  Washington  Nailor : 

Livery  of  3  horses,  15  days 45  00 

14.         Adams  Express  Company  : 

Freight  on  box  from  New  Y'ork , 1  75 

George  Monroe 
Hanling  books 2  00 


38 
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Oct.     15.         Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  : 

Telegraphing  for  ofiQce  Solicitor  of  Treasary,  September |21  G2 

Telegraphing,  September 29  6G 

Great  Falls  Ice  Company : 
Ice,  12,320  ponnds,  July,  Angast,  and  September 123  20 

17.  Thomas  Binder : 

Hack-hire 1  00 

14.         A.  J.  Falls : 

Expenses  to  New  York  and  return  on  official  business 36  75 

4.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. : 

1  De  Gex,  McNaghton  &  Gordon $30  00 

1  De  Gex  &  Jones,  vol.  1 5  00 

1  De  Gex  &  Jones,  vol.  2 5  00 

1  English  report,  1872,  and  binding,  ^  calf 57  50 

1  De  Gex  &  Jones,  vol.  3 5  00 

IDeGex  d^  Jones,  vol.  4 5  00 

1  De  Gex,  Fisher  &  Jones,  vol.  1 5  00 

1  De  Gex,  Fisher  &  Jones,  vol.  2 5  00 

1  De  Gex,  Fisher  &  Jones,  vol.  3 5  00 

1  De  Gex,  Fisher  &  Jones,  vol.  4 5  00 

1  De  Gex,  Jones  &  Smith,  vol.  1 5  00 

1  De  Gex  West^s  Chy.  Reports 50  00 

1  De  Gex,  Jones  &  Smith,  vol.  2 5  00 

1  English  Reports,  1873,  and  binding,  9  vols.,  i  calf 55  75 

1  De  Gex,  Jones  &  Smith,  vol.  3 5  00 

1  vol.  2  Digest  English  Reports,  i  calf 8  00 

1  De  Gex,  Jones  &  Smith,  vol.  4 5  00 

261  2S 

23.         John*  C.  Hogan : 

Repairing  and  taking  down  awnings 22  81 

19.         Henry  Coleman  : 

Express 6  20 

Telegrams 2  64 

Hack-hire 2  00 

Postage  and  car-tickets 4  30 

Picture-cord  and  rope 2  00 

Porterage  and  labor 2  00 

19  14 

23.  Henry  Coleman : 

Car-tickets 3  00 

Express  and  telegraph 3  35 

Labor 1  00 

Gum-arabic 1  00 

Hackhire 1  00 

Postage 20 

9  55 

3,         Adams  Express  Company : 

Freight  on  parcel  from  Missouri 1  25 

24.  John  Shorter : 

Labor,  4  days 4  OO 

Andrew  J.  Joyce : 
Repairing  carriage 186  7«> 

G.  N.  Rider : 

Appleton*s  American  Cyclopaedia,  vols.  7  and  8,  for  office  of  So- 
licitor of  Treasury 14  00 

29.  H.  E.  Fry : 

Idie 14  00 

30.  C.  P.  Howell : 

Cleaning  382  yards  carpet $38  20 

Cleaning  rugs 1  50 

39  70 
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Oct.    31.  George  Wilkeson : 

Salary  for  driving  DepartmeDt  carriage,  October $70  00 

F.  A.  FiU  &  Co. : 
SobBcriptioD  for  New  York  Republic,  October 150 

Robert  Beall : 

History  of  Germany $2  50 

Caimes  Political  Economy 2  50 

Lieber  on  Civil  Liberty 3  50 

John  of  Bameveld,  2  V 7  00 

Malthns  on  Population 4  00 

Walker  on  the  Indian  Question 1  50 

Plato'8  Dialogues,  4  V 8  00 

Carey's  Social  Science,  3t 10  00 

German  Emperors 3  00 

Bigelow's  Life  of  Franklin 7  50 

Emerson's  Prose,  2  T 5  00 

Fronde's  Ireland,  3v... 7  50 

List  Emigrants  and  Exiles  to  America 10  50 

Everett's  Orations,  v.  4 3  00 

Life  Samuel  Adams,  3  y 12  50 

Life  Lord  Denman,  2v 7  50 

Annual  Register,  80  v 55  00 

Railroad  Conspiracy  Case 3  30 

Life  Admiral  Foote 3  50 

157  30 

Chronicle  Publishing  Co. : 

Subscription 75 

Robert  Beall : 

1  package  not«-paper 2  00 

6  dozen  pencils 6  00 

4grossbauds 4  75 

4grossbands 8  00 

4gro88band8 9  50 

1  great  gross  bands 3  00 

3  reams  cap 22  50 

1  ream  note C  50 

1  ream  note 6  00 

6  balls  twine 2  00 

1  dozen  bottles  mncilage 15  00 

1  dozen  bottles  ink 10  00 

3  reams  note 12  00 

1  gross  bands 1  00 

3  reams  cap 22  50 

1  ream  cap 8  50 

2,000  envelopes 23  00 

4,000  envelopes 20  00 

3  dozen  pencils 3  00 

1  box  note  and  envelopes 1  50 

500  envelopes 5  50 

1  ream  note '. 7  00 

Stamping 11  00 

1  dozen  packs  door-cards 3  EO 

2  copy-press  books 9  50 

2  letter-clip  board 1  50 

224  75 

W.  H.  &  O.  H.  Morrison : 

Pitman's  Lives  of  the  Assassins 3  50 

Political  Code  of  California 8  00 

Civil  Code  of  California 8  00 

Civil  Procedure  of  California 8  00 

Penal  Code  of  California 4  00 

Compiled  Laws  of  Nevada *k 16  00 

New  York  Reports 3  50 

Memoirs  John  Qnincy  Adams 5  00 

California  Reports,  v.  45 6  50 

Indiana  Treason  Cases 4  00 


i 
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Oct.    31.    Pennsylvania  Reports,  V.  72 $5  00 

Famous  Trials 2  25 

Laws  District  of  Columbia 3  50 

Lowenstein  Trial - 2  50 

Illinois  Reports 6  50 

Maine  Reports 5  00 

Barbour's  Chancery  Reports 7  50 

Georgia  Reports 7  50 

Massachusetts  Reports 5  00 

Trial  of  Lowenstein .' 2  00 

Trial  of  Black 75 

Law  Review 1  25 

Louisiana  Annual  Reports 9  50 

Illinois  Reports 6  00 

New  York  Court  of  Appeals 3  50 

Louisiana  Annual  Reports 9  50 

Poor's  Manual  Railroads ■    5  20 

Life  of  John  Adams 5  00 

Illinois  Reports ' 6  50 

North  Carolina  Reports 7  50 

Hi^h  on  Le^al  Remedies 7  50 

Phillips  on  Mechanic's  Lien 7  50 

Pennsylvania  Reports,  V.  73...* 5  00 

Illinois  Reports,  V.  62 6  00 

United  States  Digest,  v.  4 7  50 

California  Reports 6  50 

New  York  Supreme  Court  Reports , .  5  00 

1  edition  Missouri  Reports,  vols.  50  and  54 10  00 

Grattan's  Virginia  Reports 6  00 

Missouri  Reports ...  5  OO 

1  Alabama  Claims 2  50 

1  edition  Arkansas  Reports 13  00 

2  Rules  Supreme  Court ^ 3  00 

New  York  Supreme  Court  Reports 3  50 

■ 

W.  H.  &  O.  H.  Morrison : 

1,000  envelopes 11  00 

2  erasers 4 60 

1  dozen  packs  cards 1  20 

2  reams  cap 13  00 

2  reams  leUer 10  00 

1  ream  letter 3  50 

500  envelopes 9  00 

50  sheets  blotting-paper 5  00 

1  quart  ink 1  25 

-J  dozen  qts.  ink 7  50 

^  dozen  erasers 1  40 

1  calendar 1  25 

^  dozen  erasers 3  00 

1  dozen  pen-holders 3  25 

4  gross  pens 5  00 

6  dozen  pencils 6  00 

3  boxes  fasteners 1  25 

3  blotters 2  25 

1  dozen  pieces  sponge 1  25 

1,000  envelopes 10  00 

500envelopes 10  00 

1  calendar,  $1.25;  1  ruler,  75 ;  1  piece  card-board,  10 2  10 

1  blank  book 3  50 

2  rulers 1  50 

9  boxes  fasteners 3  30 

2  boxes  pens 4  00 

2  boxes  pens 3  00 

6  blotters,  83 ;  1  pair  shears,  §1 4  00 

50  sheets  blotting-paper 5  00 

5  reams  paper 40  00 

1  ream  note 7  00 

500  envelopes 5  00 

Sreamspaper 15  00 

6boxesbauds :.  8  25 


1255  95 
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Oct.    31.     1  iokstand $2  00 

1  bottle  ink 1  25 

I  box  pens 2  50 

1  ream  note 0  50 

500  envelopes 3  50 

bracks,  60;  5  weights,  83 3  60 

5  paper-cotters,  ^3  ;  5  sponge-cnps,  83 6  00 

5  gross  pens 3  00 

1(S)  sheets  blotting-paper , 10  00 

1  qaart  copying-ink 1  50 

1  qaart  ink '. 1  00 

4,000  envelopes 34  00 

1  box  pens , 1  00 

12  pieces  rubber 1  75 

^  dozen  erasers 3  72 

1  dozen  taste 3  00 

1  brush,  (copying) 62 

3  ribbons  for  stamps 6  00 

2  great  gross  bands 4  00 

2  boxes  pens 2  50 

1  ream  paper 6  00 

6reams  letter 46  00      $359  99 

Nov.  2.  Adams  Express  Company : 

Freight  on  box  from  Springfield,  Mass 1  15 

J.  G.  Weaver : 

flaking  10  packing-boxes 15  00 

Altering  and  putting  down  2  carpets 7  50 

Made  and  put  down  49  yards  carpet 7  05 

Pot  down  15  carpets 45  00          74  55 

Hiram  Michaels : 

1  feather-duster 3  75 

2  dozei^soap 3  00 

i  gross  matches B^ 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  7  63 

J.  G.  Weaver : 

Mending  3  chairs 2  00 

Covering  3  desks 30  00 

Covering  and  varnishing  2  desks 20  00 

Making  3  de^k-tops 22  50 

Making  and  putting  up  2  shades 13  00 

flaking  2  blocks  for  desk 1  00 

Making  2  book-stands 15  00 

Making  and  putting  up  5  shades 22  50 

Making  and  putting  np  1  curtain 25  00 

Making  and  putting  up  1  cornice 6  50 

Patting  up  4  curtains 4  00 

Patting  2  sets  castors  on  case 5  00 

Removing  and  repairing  furniture 15  00 

Upholstering  lounge 22  50 

Mending  2  chairs 1  00 

Putting  down  matting 12  00 

Patting  up  and  repairing  curtains 3  00 

2.  Mary  Harrison  : 

Cleaning,  &c.,  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury 25  83 

3.  Chronicle  Publishing  Company  : 

Advertising 96  00 

Washington  Nailor : 

Livery  of  3  horses,  November 90  00 

Julia  Ferguson : 

Washing  towels  one  month 4  00 

Franklin  Telegraph  Company : 

Telegraphing,  October C6  01 


i 
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Nov.      3.         Sunday  Morning  Chronicle : 

Advertising $14  72 

4.  The  National  Repablican  : 

Advertising 78  75 

Robert  Beall : 

Science  of  Law 1  75 

Chitty  on  Contracts 13  00 

Perry  on  Trusts 1 .• 13  50 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  128  25 

Robert  Beall : 

1  memorandum  book 50 

3  dozen  pencils 3  00 

1  inkstand 1  50 

6  erasers 3  00 

500  envelopes 2  00 

1  box  pens • 150 

1  dozen  sheets  bristol  board 1  00 

1  quart  ink 4  50 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  17  00 

6.  S.  D.  Skeen  : 

Shoeing  horse 3  50 

Medical  attendance 2  00 

5  50 

7.  William  F.  Ford : 

Knight's  Mechanical  Dictionary,  vol.  2 7  00 

9.         Washington  Gas-light  Company : 

Gas,  October 17  00 

7.         Adams  Express  Company : 

Freight  on  trunk  to  Saint  Louis ^ 9  75 

10.         Solomons  &  Chapman : 

1  McPherson's  Hand-book ^ 2  50 

10.  Solomons  &  Chapman  : 

1  dozen  rolls  pins 1  25 

5  reams  letter 15  00 

3  boxes  seals 50 

i  pound  sponge 50 

i  pound  sponge 75 

10  reams  letter ^ 42  50 

1  pin-cushion 50 

1  McGiirs  punch 35 

1  box  fasteners 40 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  61  75 

Nov.     11.         Robert  Beall: 

2  reams  cap 15  00 

1  ream  letter 5  00 

4  packages  note 8  00 

2,000  envelopes 5  50 

3bottles  ink 3  00 

6  dozen  pencils 6  00 

3  gross  bands 2  50 

45  00 

11.  Bishop  &  Hazard,  subscription  to  New  York  Herald  and  Dailj' 

Chronicle,  September  and  October 5  15 

13.  The  Evening  Star  Newspaper  Company,  advertising 45  65 

13.  J.  B.  Dawson,  1^  cords  wood,  sawing,  &c 18  00 

20.  Herman  Baumgarten,  2  stamp-ribbons 2  00 

21.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company : 

Telegraphing,  October 94  98 

21.  Telegraphing  for  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  October 20  63 

21.  J.  G.  Weaver,  weather-stripping  5  windows,  212  feet 21  20 

21.  J.  G.  Weaver,  makiog  138  file-boxes  for  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.  97  50 
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Nov.    30.  George  Wilkeson,  salary  for  driving  Department  carriage,  from 

November  1  to  November  30 $70  00 

28.  The  National  Republican,  subscription,  from  September  1  to  No- 
vember 30 1  50 

30.         J.  W.  Boteler  &  Brother : 

6  bottles  Klenzer $3  00 

i  dozen  spittoons,  $3.75  ;  10  pounds  soda,  50  cents 4  25 

1  gross  soap 30  00 

1  ice-pitcher 22  00 

1  table,  $6.50;  2  dozen  towels,  §13 24  50 

1  plated  waiter 16  00 

2  goblets 2  50 

102  25 

30.  Chronicle  Publishing  Company,  subscription 75 

Dec.       1.         Hiram  Michaels : 

Car-tickets  for  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury 4  75 

Dec.       1.         Mary  Harrison : 

Sweeping,  &c.,  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  November 24  00 

James  L.  Harmon : 
Subscription  to  Baltimore  Sun,  two  mouths 1  10 

Julia  Ferguson : 
Washing  towels  one  month 4  00 

Washington  Nailor : 
Livery  3  horses  to  December  1 90  00 

Nov.     30.  F.  A.  Fill  &  Co. : 

Subscription  to  New  York  Republic  from  November  30  to  Decem- 
ber 31 1  50 

Dec       2.  A^Brown : 

Shoeing  horses  in  October,  November,  and  December 16  00 

Franklin  Telegraph  Company : 
Telegraphing,  November 54  73 

Henry  Egan : 

8  dozen  matches 2  20 

6  bars  soap 75 

2  chamois 1  50 

6  whisks,  $1.50;  ^  pound  gum-arabic,  75  cents 2  25 

Stove-polish , 10 

Emery-box 15 

6  95 

4.  William  S.  Mitchell  &  Co. : 

6  yards  wire  cord 90 

48  yards  carpet 120  00 

34i  yards  carpet 51  19 

172  09 

5.  Western  Union  Telegr'kph  Company  : 

Telegraphing,  November ,.  80  44 

1.         Robert  Beall : 

50  pieces  eraser 2  50 

2  reams  note 7  00 

2  packages  note 3  00 

500  envelopes 2  00 

2  erasers 50 

2  boxes  pens 2  00 

1  box  pens 1  50 

1  box  seals 40 

1  memorandum-book    50 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  \^  \^ 
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1874. 
Dec.      1.  Robert  Beall : 

8  reams  cap ^21  50 

2  packages  note 4  00 

2dozeuink 8  10 

100  sheets  blottiug,  §2.85 ;  1  ream  waste-paper 3  01 

1  dozen  pencils,  70  cents ;  1  quart  ink 1  11 

1  dozen  taste 85  n 

1  ball  twine,  40  cents ;  1  ball  hemp,  21  cents 61 

1  paper-weight 1  00 

|i40  18 

Robert  Beall : 

1  Railroad  Guide 40 

Sedgwick^s  Statutory  Laws 7  50 

(ForofficeSolicitor  of  Treasury.)  7  90 

Robert  Beall : 

1  set  Parkman's  works 17  50 

1  German  Universities 1  75 

Sedgwick's  Statutory  Laws 7  50 

1  Bailey's  Dictionary 3  00 

1  Field^s  Memories 2  00 

Memoirs  of  Adams ..  5  00 

36  75 

7.  Bishop  &  Hazard : 

Subscriptions  to  New  York  Herald  and  Chronicle 2  75 

9.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Lewis : 

5  gross  pens 5  00 

8.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company : 

Telegraphing  for  ofl3ce  Solicitor  of  Treasury 13  90 

12.  W.  D.  Wy  vill : 

Resetting  grate  and  casing  with  soap-stone '    12  00 

Casing  3  fire-places  with  fire-brick .30  00 

Igrate 10  00 

Repairing  grate  and  new  basket  . .  .* 16  00 

68  00 

11.  Herman  Baumgarten : 

1  door-key .50 

Hanging  picture 3  00 

Hanging  3  clocks  and  repairiug  same 3  50 

5  picture-nails 75 

Hanging  2  bells 2  50  x 

Repairing  2  locks 25 

Fitting2keys 50 

Picking  locks 15 

lyardcord „ 15 

1  door-key 50 

1  desk-key 25 

Picking  3  locks  and  repairing .'SO 

Fitting  2  keys 50 

Fitting  1  key .       25 

1  label \ 20 

Gilt  tacks 25 

13  ,55 

12.  Washington  Gas-light  Company : 
Gas,  November 17  00 

11.         Jacob  Brekers : 

5  days'  labor 4  00 

15.  George  W.  Paschal : 

2  volumes  Paschal's  Digest  of  Laws  of  Texas • 25  00 

14.  W.  F.  Morgan  &  Co.: 

Expenses  of  package  per  Abyssinia 13  18 
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1874. 
Dec.     18.  W.  Whelan  : 

ChaDgiDg  aud  banging  chandeliers  and  running  gas-pipe, 

&  c,  10  feet  pipe.  8*2 ;  5  fittings,  60  cents $2  60 

1  2-light  bracket,  ^ ;  1  chimney,  20  cents 8  20 

Gas-fitter  and  assistant,  1  day 6  00 

$16  80 

23.  Henry  Coleman : 

Washing  towels,  1  quarter 24  00 

31.  George  Wilkeson : 

Salary  for  driving  Department  carriage,  December 70  00 

24.  A.  F.  Lewis : 

4  gross  pens 6  OO 

31.  G.  W.  Smith  : 

Washing  towels,  1  modth 4  00 

26.  W.  F.  Morgan  &  Co. : 

Delivery  order  aud  expenses  per  steamer  Java 11  68 

29.  Adams  Express  Company  : 

Freight  on  box  from  New  York 1  60 

31.  J.  B.  Dawson: 

2i  cords  wood,  sawing,  &c 30  00 

1875. 
Jan'y     2.  Bishop  &.  Hazard  : 

Subscription  to  Herald  and  Chronicle 2  75 

Mary  Harrison : 

Cleaning  and  sweeping  office  of  the  Solicitor  of  Treasury, 

for  December 20  00 

Washing  towels 4  44 

24  44 

Hiram  Michaels: 

Express  charges 75 

Gar-tickets 3  00 

Soap 1  00 

Brooms,  4  dozen 2  40 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  7  15 

4.  Chronicle  Publishing  Company : 

Subscription,  December -• 75 

Franklin  Telegraph  Company : 
Telegraphing,  December 57  65 

Great  Falls  Ice  Company : 
10,420  pounds  ice 104  20 

Jan.     5.  F.  A.  Fill  &  Co. : 

Subscription  New  York  Herald,  1  month 1  50 

1874. 

10.  John  M.  Judd : 

1  copy  Casket  Reminiscences  2  00 

1875. 

6.  Washington  Nailor : 

1  month's  livery  of  3  horses 90  00 

6.  Washington  Gas-Ltght  Company : 

Gas,  December 18  00 

6.  F.Thorpe: 

Painting  portrait  of  Attorney-General  Akerman 500  00 

1.  W^asbington  and  Georgetown  Railroad  Company : 

100  tickets 5  00 


1  dozen  whisks 3  00 

2  baskets 15  00 

8.  W.  H.  &  O.  H.  Morrison : 

1  Political  Code  of  California,  2  volumes 8  00 

1  Civil  Code  of  California,  2  volumes 8  00 

1  Civil  Procedure  of  California,  2  volumes 8  00 

1  Penal  Code  of  California,  1  volume 4  00 

1  Compiled  Laws  of  Nevada,  2  volumes 16  00 

1  New  York  Reports,  volumes 3  56 

1  California  Reports,  volume  45 6  50 

1  Pennsylvania  Reports,  volume  72 5  00 

1  Famous  Trials 2  25 

1  Illinois  Reports,  volume  59. 6  50 

1  Maine  Reports,  volume  61 5  00 

.   1  edition  New  York  Superior  Reports,  volumes  34  and  35.  13  00 

1  Georgia  Reports,  volume  48 7  50 

1  Barbour's  Chancery  Reports,  volume  1 7  50 

1  Massachusetts  Reports,  volume  109 5  00 

1  Law  Review 1  2i 

1  Louisiana  Annual  Reports,  volume  25 9  50 

1  Illinois  Reports,  volume  60 6  00 

1  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  Reports,  volume  54 3  50 

1  Louisiana  Annual  Reports,  volume  24 9  50 

1  Illinois  Reports,  volume  61 6  50 

1  North  Carolina  Reports,  volume  70 7  50 

1  High  on  Extra  Legal  Remedies 7  50 

1  Pennsylvania  Reports,  volume  73 5  00 


$18  85 
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Jan.    1.  Robert  Beall : 

1  dozen  sheets  blotting-paper,  35  cents ;  1  box  wax §2  85 

2  balls  twine 30 

1  pen-wiper 1  50 

1  box  quills,  $1.50 ;  3  bottles  writing- fluid,  S2.25 3  75 

3  bottles  ink 3  00 

3  bottles  ink ' 1  02 

1  box  pens 1  50 

1  ream  wrapping-paper 18 

i  ream  paper 3  75 

1,000  fasteners 3  50 

Deduct  1  box  waste  returned,  S2.50. 
(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.) 

1.  Robert  Beall: 

1  Rogest's  Thesaurus 2  00 

May^  Constitutional  History 3  50 

1  Benjamin  on  Sales 7  50 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  13  00 

8.  Jacob  Brekler : 

Washing  windows,  &c 2  50 

8.  Lutz  &  Bro. : 

1  duster, $4.50;  3  whips, $6 10  50 

Patent-leather  collar,  $6 ;  1  double  shaft-band,  $3 9  00 

1  pair  round  driving-reins 8  50 

Repairing  harness 2  50 

Repairing  traces,  $1 ;  2  blankets,  $26 27  00 

1  robe,  $28;  1  strap,  $1 29  00 

m  50 

1.  T.  &  J.  W.  Johnson : 

1  Alabama  Reports,  volumes  4, 6, 7,  and  9 48  00 

6.  N.  S.  Saunders : 

1  set,  8  volumes,  '*  Report  of  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of 

the  War" 25  00 

9.  J.  W.  Boteler: 

2  dusters,  $9 ;  |  dozen  goblets,  $4.50 13  50 


31  50 
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Jan.       9.  1  Brickeirs  Digest,  2  volumes $22  00 

1  IlliDois  ReportH,  volume  G2 6  00 

1  United  States  Digest,  volume  1,  $7.50  ;  1  California  Re- 
ports, volume  45,  $6.50 14  00 

1  New  York  Supreme  Court  Reports,  volume  3 5  00 

1  Grattan's  Reports,  volume  23 6  00 

1  edition  Missouri  Reports,  volumes  53, 54,  and  55 15  00 

1  New  York  Supreme  Court  Reports,  volume  8 3  50 

1  Georgia  Reports,  volume  49 1.  7  50 

1  Law  Review 1  25 

Deduct  tbird  volume  New  York  Supreme,  (returned)  ^, 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  $237  25 

7.  Robert  Beall: 

2dozen  taste 1  70 

2  boxes  pens 3  50 

1  dozen  penknives 24  00 

4  reams  letter 12  00 

6  dozen  ink 24  00 

1  ream  cap 7  00 

50  reams  waste-paper 8  50 

2  copy-books 5  00 

85  70 

9.  W.  H.  Boyd  : 

2  copies  City  Directory 10  00 

12.  Franklin  Philp : 

1  ream  note 7  00 

SOOenvelopes 5  00 

1  box  note 2  00 

5  packets  envelopes 1  50 

2ooxesnot« 4  00 

10  packets  envelopes 4  00 

^  ream  note 2  00 

5  packets  envelopes 150 

27  00 

14.  Edward  McPherson : 

Hand-book  Politics,  1872.. 2  50 

Hand-book  Politics,  1874 2  50 

Manual  for  1860 1  00 

6  00 

16.  J.  G.  Weaver : 

Covering  2  desks 20  00 

Covering  2  chairs 3  00 

Cane-seating  1  chair 1  75 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  24  75 

Robert  Beall : 

Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science 1  75 

Phillimore*s  Private  Laws 5  00 

Poste's  Roman  Law .* 6  00 

Evelyn's  Diary 3  75 

Pepy's  Diary 3  75 

British  Almanac  and  Companion,  1875 2  50 

22  75 

15-  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company : 

Telegraphing  in  November  and  December 33  84 

Telegraphing  in  November  and  December  for  office  of  Solicitor  of 
Treasury 27  10 

18.  Solomons  &  Chapman : 

1  McPherson's  Hand-book  for  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury 2  50 

16.        Solomons  &  Chapman : 

i  dozen  weights,  48  cents;  inkstand,  |1 1  48 

4  ffrosa  pens,  $1.80 ;  1  bottle  pounce,  1  cent 1  81 

I  dozen  sponge,  16  cents ;  1  pounce-bos,  1  cent 17 

{  dozen  erasers 12 

i  dozen  holders 75 

f  dozen  holders • 12 
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Jan.    18.    1  sponge-cnp JO  03 

2  dozeu  pouuce,  24  cents;  1  dozen  pounce-boxes,  5  cents..  29 

3  pounds  sponge,  $3.69 ;  4  holders,  72  cents 4  41 

3  gross  bands,  33  cents ;  3  gross  bands,  33  cents fi6 

^  dozen  holders 1  13 


23.  J.  G.  Weaver : 

Fixing  cornice  on  case,  $1.75  ;  fixing  1  chair,  50  cents —  2  25 

1  looking-glass  hat-rack 2  50 

1  man  ^  day's  repairs 2  00 

Repaired  1  chair,  75  cents ;  upholstered  2  chairs,  $2.50. ..  3  25 

Covered  2  desks,  $'20  ;  upholstered  1  lounge,  $20 40  00 

Repaired  1  case,  §7.50  ;  glass  in  door,  S2.75 10  25 

Altering  carpet,  S*f:  putting  down  same,  83 11  00 

Fixing  5  shades,  $2  ;  repairing  2  cases,  $10 12  00 

Steven  and  Haynes : 

£  8.d. 

Jan.   25.    Cooke's  Commou  Pleas  Reports 3    30 

Law  Magazine 14  6 

Brooks'  New  Cases  and  Marchess  Translation 4    4  0 

Law  Magazine 15  0 

Kelynge's  Crown  Cases 4    40 

Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence 2    2  0 

Law  Magazine 15  0 

Phillimore's  Interuational  Law,  volume  3 116  0 

Dowliug  &,  Ryland,  9  volumes ;  Manniug  &  Ryland,  5 

volumes 14  00  0 

Revised  Statutes,  volumes  4  and  5 3  00  0 

Irish  Reports,  volume  7 3  15  0 

Summing  up  of  the  Tichborne  Trial S  0 

Box  and  Insurance 13  0 

Bruce  on  Ultra  Vires 110 

Clarke's  Extradition 18  0 

Archbold's  Pleading 1  11  6 

Bispham  on  Descent 1  11  6 

Brown's  Law  of  Fixtures • 9  0 

Brown's  Law  of  Limitation 180 

Browning  on  Divorce 12  0 

Brunkers  Commercial  Law  Digest,  2  volumes 6    6  0 

Chitty,  Precedent  in  Pleading 1  18  0 

Copinger  on  Copyright 18  0 

Coryton  on  Stage  Right 7  6 

Daniell  on  Chancery  Practice  and  Forms,  3  volumes 5  16  0 

Daniell  on  Pandects 10  6 

Green's  Roman  Law 6  0 

Jnridicial  Society  Papers 5  0 

Kerr  on  Discovery 12  0 

May's  Parliament 2  00  0 

Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty 1  12  0 

Moore's  Abstract  of  Title 10  6 

Ortolan's  Roman  Law 180 

Paley  on  Convictions 1    10 

Russell's  Mercantile  Agency 14  6 

Woodfall's  Landlord 1  18  0 

Law  of  Nations 1  10  0 

Fischer's  Digest,  1873 1  00  0 

Aychbourne's  Forms 14  0 

Phillimore's  International  Law,  volume  12 4    7  0 

Greenwood  Martin's  Magisterial  Law 2    2  0 

Brown's  Law  Dictionary 110 


111  02 


Solomons  &  Chapman  :  • 

^  ream  mapila 3  00 

1  pound  sponge 1  23 

1,000  envelopes 3  25 

(For  otfice  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  7  48 

21.         Hollander  Brothers : 

2  combs 1  00 

2  brushes 2  50 


3  50 


83  25 
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1875.              Steven  &  HayDes — Continued.  £  «.  d. 

Jan.    25.    Kenyon's  Life  of  Kenyon 18  0 

Bo9  well's  Johnson 2    20 

Buraet's  Life  of  Hale 7  6 

Twiu'sLifeof  Eldon 15  0 

StnbW  Select  Charter , 12  6 

Packing-case  and  iutturance,  fees  consul,  and  affidavit. . .  2  00  0 

Law  Magazine 17  6 

The  Law ...* 3  0 

Law  Magazine 12  6 

— : $513  76 

George  Wilkeson : 

31.    Salary  for  driving  Department  carriage  from  January  1  to  Jan- 
uary 31 70  00 

W.  H.  &  O.  H.  Morrison  : 

29.     1  Lawrence  on  Visitation  and  Search $1  50 

1  Dillon  on  Historical  Evidence 1  00 

1  Georgia  Reports,  volume  49 : 7  50 

1  Law  Review 1  25 

1  Edition  New  Hampshire  Reports,  volumes  49  to  52  in- 
clusive    20  00 

1  Madison's  Works,  volumes 2 and 3, $7  ;  Bancroft's  United 

States,  volume  10,  $3 10  00 

1  Heyl's  Import  Duties 3  00 

1  New  York  Reports,  volume  55 3  50      * 

1  Lund's  Analytical  Index  6  50 

1  Wright's  Index,  $5.25  ;  1  Iowa  Reports,  volume  36,  $6  .  11  25 

1  Brewster's  Digest 5  00 

1  Pordon's  Digest,  2  volumes 15  00 

1  Proubat's  &  Haly's  Practice,  3  volumes 19  50 

1  Perry  on  Trusts,  2  volumes 15  00 

1  Domestic  Life  of  Washington 2  50 

1  Causes  Celebres,  3  volumes 13  50 

1  Iowa  Report,  volume  35 5  50 

1  Sedgwick  on  Damages 8  50 

4  numbers  Internal  Revenue  Record 60 

1  Telegraph  Cases 6  00 

1  Internal  Revenue  Record 15 

1  Blatchford's  Circuit  Court  Reports,  volume  11 7  50 

1  Wharton's  Law  of  Negligence 7  50 

1  Missouri  Report^  volume  56 5  00 

1  North  Carolina  Reports,  volume  71 7  50 

1  Maryland  Reports,  volume  3d,  $5.50 ;  1  Massachusetts 

Reports,  volume  110,  $5 10  50 

1  Bacon's  Essays 2  00 

1  Maryland  Reports,  volume  39,  $5.50 ;  1  Pennsylvania 

Re|>orts,  volume  74,  $5 10  50 

1  Abbott's  National  Digest,  $7.50;  1  Freeman's  Cotenautcv, 

$7.50 .\  15  00 

1  Redfield's  American  Cases,  $7.50  ;  1  Law  Re  vie  w^  $1.25.  8  75 
1  Law  Register,  50  cents ;  1  edition  Fischer's  Patent  Cases, 

volumes  4,  5,  and  6 75  50 

306  50 

F.  A.  Fill  &  Co. : 
31.     Snbscriptiou  for  Herald 1  75 

Chronicle  Publishing  Co. : 

Feb.     1.     Subscription  1  month 75 

J.  L.  Harmon : 

1.     Subscription  to  Baltimore  Sun 1  10 

Hiram  Michaels : 

1.     Express-charges $1  50 

Car-tickets 2  00 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury.)  3  50 

Mary  Harrison : 
1.     Cleaning,  &c,  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  January 23  44 

Franklin  Telegraph  Co. : 
1.    Telegraphing,  January i 74  84 

H.  Ex.  14 4 
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1875.  William  Ballantyne : 

Jan.    30.    ^  dozen  taste $0  84 

I  dozen  ink,  (carmine,) 1  18 

3  gross  bands 2  25 

1  ponnd  wax 95 

^  dozen  folders 1  41 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury.)  $6  63 

A.  Brown : 
Feb.      1.    Shoeing  horses,  December  22f  and  in  January 19  50 

Maria  Oden : 
2.    Washing  towels •>• 4  00 

Washington  Nailor : 
2.    Livery  of  3  horses,  1  month 90  00 

Baldwin  Brothers  &  Co. : 
4.    Expenses  of  1  package,  express  steamer  Parthia 13  35 

J.  Disturnell : 

4.  6  copies  United  States  Register 6  00 

Lntz  &  Bro. : 

5.  1  set  single  harness 54  00 

1  fly-hook 3  50 

,    Repairing  harness,  $2 ;  1  hitch-strap,  $1 5  00 

1  strap,  37  cents  ;  repairing  harness,  $4 4  37 

1  whip-thong 50 

61  37 

Robert  Beall : 

1.    Greville  Memoirs,  2  volumes 4  00 

Tyson's  Arctic  Adventures 4  00 

Memoir  of  Adums,  volume  4 5  00 

13  00 

Robert  Beall : 

1.    History  of  the  Commune 4  00 

Vatican  Decrees 1  00 

5  00 

1.  Robert  Beall : 

3reams  letter 9  00 

2  reams  cap 12  50 

3  dozen  bottles  ink 7  00 

Iboxnote 2  00 

5  packages  envelopes 2  50 

2  dozen  pencils 2  00 

4  packages  envelopes 2  00 

25  packages  enveloi>es 12  50 

1,000  envelopes 3  10 

52  10 

C.  Warren,  Choate  &  Co. : 

1  North  American  Review,  1875 6  00 

8.  Washington  Gas-light  Company  : 

Gas,  January 21  25 

8.  William  H.  Dempsey : 

50  envelopes 28 

2  pencils 8 

1  quart  ink,  1  eraser 81 

3,000  envelopes 16  80 

25  dozen  pencils 12  00 

5,000  envelopes 28  00 

57  97 

9.  William  Chase : 

Hauling  1  chest  otticial  papers  to  Department  of  Justice 1  25 
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Feb.   12.  Bishop  &,  Hazard : 

Subscription  to  New  York  Herald  and  daily  Chronicle $2  75 

8.  William  H.  Dempeey : 

3  dozen  pencils $1  44 

3  quarts  ink 1  50 

1,000  envelopes 5  60 

2,000  envelopes 5  60 

(For  oflSce  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  19  74 

15  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company : 

telegraphing,  Jannary 93  31 

telegraphing,  January,  for  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury 24  65 

17.  Andrew  J.  Joyce  : 

4  new  wheels  and  tires 50  00 

setting  back  axle • 2  00 

piecing  hub-bolts  and  2  nuts 1  00 

pair  of  lamps « 18  00 

painting  and  varnishing  carriage 35  00 

3  bolts 75 

repairing  bottom  carriage 5  00 

Dew  cover  on  dash,  $S ;  rubber  apron,  $8 16  00 

coveriug  7  glass  frames,  $15 ;   covering  rockers,  $4 19  00 

new  oil  carpet,  ^1 ;  repairing  step-cover,  81.50 2  50 

2  buttons  and  repairing  cushion 50 

new  iiniug  in  hood 3  00 

1  strap 25 

repair  spring- roller 5  00 

^      ^  158  00 

18.     Adams  Express  Company,  freight  on  2  boxes  from  Cincinnati....  3  10 

17.  G.N.  Rider: 

Vols.  9and  10,  Appleton's Cyclopjedia ' 12  00 

17.     Vols,  9  and  10,  Appleton'sCycloptedia  for  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury  14  00 

20.  Gustave  Bossauge : 

1  Accarias,  Precis  de  droit  romain,  vol.  1 Fr.  9  00 

^  brown  morocco 2  00 

1  Bonnir,  Traits  pratique  dcs  preuves,  2  volumes 18  40 

1  Blnntochli,  Droit  international  codih^ 8  00 

icalf 2  00 

1  Bnfurir,  Condition  dans  les  actes  juridiquos 6  30 

1  Bravard  Veyri^res  et  Demangeat  Traite  de  Droit  com- 

mercii&l,6  vols.,  one  missing 43  00 

icalf 10  00 

1  Conder  Rubende  R^um^  repetitious  6cntes  sur  le  droit 

romain 4  50 

^  mon»cco 1  50 

1  Calvo,  Ch.,  Droit  iotematioual,  etc 27  00 

^calf 6  00 

1  Demorangeat,  Cours  de  droit  romain 18  00 

iealf 1 5  00 

1  Demorangeat,  Des  obligations  solidaires 5  40 

icalf 2  00 

1  Dncory,  Histoire  de  Pextradition 1  80 

i  brown  morocco 2  00 

1  Foelix  &,  Demangeat,  Droit  international  privie 13  50 

I  green  morocco 4  00 

1  Fiore  Pasquale,  Nouveau  droit  international  public.  ...  13  50 

^morocco 4  00 

1  Frejiier,  T.  C,  Paraphrase  grecque  des  institutes  par 

Theopliile,(1847) 7  00 

I  morocco 2  00 

1  Fre*iquet,  R., Des  res  mancipi  &  nee  mancipi,  (1858).. .  90 

i  calf 1  75 

IGiraud  Des  nexi,(  1848) 10  00 

i  morocco 3  25 

1  Giraud,  Novum  enchiridion  juris  roniani 5  40 

\  morocco * 1  50 


I 


f 
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1875.  Gustavo  Bossan^e — Continaed. 

Feb.    20.    1  Giraud,  Juris  romani  antique Fr.3  60 

^  morocco , 1  50 

I  Glussou,  £tnde  sur  la  dooatiou  h,  cause  de  mort 3  60 

icalf 2  00 

1  Grelbt,  Demarzeau  bureau  romain,  (1858) 6  30 

4^  morocco 2  00 

1  Heisser,  Personues  morales  en  droit  romain 2  25 

i  morocco 2  25 

1  HefFter,  Droit  international  public  Europe 16  20 

I  morocco 2  00 

1  Joly,  M.,  Le  barreau  de  Paris 3  15    * 

i  morocco 1  50 

1  Leyost  Effets  juridiques  des  travaux  de  defauts 3  60 

I  morocco 2  00 

1  Macbelard,  Des  obligations  natnrelles 6  30 

^  morocco - 2  00 

1  Mackeldy,  Manuel  de  droit  romain^  (1846) 8  00 

i  morocco 3  25 

1  Mayns,  Cb.,  Cours  de  droit  romain*. 9  00 

1  Moutreuil,  Histoire  du  droit  byzantin 21  00 

^  morocco 6  00 

1  Pellot,  Expos^  des  principes  g^n^raux  en  droit  romain, 

(1850) 20  00 

^  morocco 2  00 

1  Pellot,  Precis  d'un  cours  sur  le  droit  privi  des  romains. 

(1850) 6  75 

i  morocco 2  00 

1  Pellot,  Testes  cboisis  des  pandects 5  40 

^  morocco 2  00 

1  Picot,  Trait^s  de  Tex  tradition 1  35 

icalf 1  75 

1  Saviguy,  Traitd  de  la  possession  en  droit  romain 10  80 

^  morocco 2  25 

1  St.  Albin,  Logique  judicaire,  (1841) 3  15 

•^morocco 150 

1  Vareilles,  Sommaire  <^tude  sur  I'erreur 4  50 

icalf 2  00 

1  Veniet,  P.,  Textes  cboisis  sur  la  tb^orie  des  obligations 

en  droit  romain 3  60 

^  morocco 2  00 

Walter,  Histoire  de  la  procedure  civil  chez  les  romains, 

(1841) 5  00 

icalf 2  00 

Expenses  from  Paris,  Havre,  and  shipping 11  15 

Insurance  and  policy 7  00 

Case  and  packing * •.  6  90 

Postage , 1  50 

Commission,  5  per  cent 22  45 

Total,  in  gold,  $93.32;  premium,  $13.99 $107  31 

Gustave  Bossange : 
1  Savigny,  Traitd  du  droit  romain  traduit  de  Pallemand, 

8  vols Fr.250  00 

\  morocco 16  00 

1  Littrd,  Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  fran^aise 108  00 

1  Accaones,  Tbdorie  des  contrats 7  20 

^  morocco 2  .50 

1  Etieuue,  Traits  des  actiones,  traduit  de  Pallemand 1  80 

j[  morocco 2  00 

Expenses  from  Paris,  Havre,  and  shipping 11  65 

Insurance  and  policy 7  00 

Case  and  packing 4  65 

Postage 1  00 

Commission, 5  percent 20  60 

Total,  gold,  $85.62;  premium,  $12.81 98  43 

23.  Alex.  Reed : 

Baiiling  2  boxes  to  Capitol 1  00 
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1875. 
Feb.     26.  John  C.  Hogan  : 

Repairing  flag $8  00 

27.  F.  A.  Fill  &  Co. : 

SabscriptioD  to  Herald 1  75 

James  A.  Nisenger : 
1  stamp 1  00 

28.  George  Wilkeson : 

Salary  driving  Department  carriage,  February * 70  00 

JfATch  I.  Hiram  Michaels :    * 

Street-car  tickets |4  00 

One  pnncb 75 

Hammer 50 

Tacks 8 

Daster 2  75 

(For  Office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  8  08 

Mary  Harrison : 

Sweeping,  &c.,  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury, February 24  50 

Feb.   27.  Robert  Beall : 

1  Prince  Consort 2  00 

Earl  Russell's  Recollections 3  00 

Encyclopedia  6 ri tan uica,  vol. — 11  00 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  16  00 

27.  Robert  Beall : 

10  reams  waste-paper 160 

4  dozen  sheets  blotting 1  40 

2  inkstands 80 

1  pen  and  holder * 3  50 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  7  30 

Mftreh   2.     Washington  Nailor,  livery  of  3  horses,  1  month 90  00 

1.  Warren  Choate  &,  Co. : 

1  inkstand 1  00 

1  paper-weight 1  00 

40  packs  visiting-cards 3  34 

1  gross  copying-books 19  50 

2  gross  packs  visiting-cards 2  00 

3  bankers' inkstands 3  00 

29  84 

2.  H.  Coleman : 

comb  and  brush '•••......•        2  50 

postage  on  letters  toEngland '. 71 

express 50 

oxalic  acid 10 

pins 1  25 

tacks 30 

candles 8 

matches 12 

5  £6 

3.  Maria  Oden,  washing  towels 4  00 

3.  Chronicle  Publishing  Company,  subscription  to  Chronicle 75 

4.  W.  H.  Hazard,  subscription  to  Herald  and  Chronicle 2  75 

4.  J.  O.  Jewell,  car-tickets 5  00 

3w  W.  H.  Dunn : 

office-table.  No.  19 45  00 

office-table,  No.  1 14  00 

: —  59  00 

5.  John  Shelton,  hauling  books  to  Capitol  and  court-house 2  00 

6.  Robert  Beall : 

Earl  Russeirs  Suggestions 3  00 

StepheuH^s  Crimiuol  Law 5  00 

LifeofBlackstoue 4  00 

12  00 
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1875. 

March   6.  Washington  Gas-light  Company,  gas,  February .' 

6.  A.  R.  Shepherd,  2  boxes  wax-tapers 

6.  J.  B.  Dawson : 

icordoak $4  00 

sawing,  &c 2  00 

8.  Franklin  Telegraph  Company,  telegraphing,  February 

19.  J.  H.  Warwick,  1  terrestrial  planisphere , 

10.  Robert  Beall : 

1  ream  paper 12  10 

1,000  envelopes 3  10 

3  dDzen  taste 2  55 

1  dozen  bottles  ink 4  05 

10  pounds  twine , 4  00 

2  packages  note-paper 5  00 

2  reams  paper 24  20 

10  reams  waste-paper 1  60 

1,000  envelopes ". '. 4  00 

2  dozen  ta8t<e 1  70 

I  dozen  needles 1  25 

1  box  note 2  00 

12  spools  tape 9  00 

4  dozen  taste 3  40 

1  box  note 2  00 

1  dozen  packages  door-cards 4  50 

8  dozen  sheets  blottiug-cards 2  80 

5  quarts  ink 5  00 

2  reams  paper « 24  20 

4,000  envelopes 12  40 

10.  William  Grant,  hauling  books 

13.  Adams  Express  Company,  freight  on  ])ackage  from  Boston 

15.  Solomons  &,  Chapman  : 

4  dozen  holders 72 

2  match-boxes 50 

1  ^  pounds  sponge 1  84 

^  dozen  pencils 38 

1  weight 1  00 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  

15.  Adams  Express  Company,  freight  on -package  from  Saint  Louis  .. 

20.  J.  G.  Weaver : 

mending  chairs 6  75 

1  envelope-cose 10  00 

1  book-rack-case 8  00 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  

20.         J.  G.  Weaver : 

covered  2  doors  and  repaired 10  00 

2  lights  for  doors 4  00 

mending  chairs 2  50 

1  incline  book-case 35  00 

1  sign-name  on  picture 2  00 

repaired  6  window-curtains,  &c 3  00 

repaired  2  desks  and  2  chairs (>  50 

1  book-case 50  00 

2:5.  C.A.Sharretts: 

2  paper-punches 

American  Law  Register : 
Subscription  1  year 

25.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company: 

Telegraphing,  February 

Telegraphing,  February,  for  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury 
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-'•rcii^,        Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Compauy  : 

Subscription  to  British  Quarterlies $22  50 

31.         G^rge  Wilkeson : 

Salary  for  driving  Department  carriage,  March 70  00 

29.  H.  Coleman : 

Washing  towels  for  quarter  ending  March  31  24  00 

30.  All  Day  City  Item: 

Advertising .'',7  60 

J.  H.  Robinson  : 

Dxpenses  of  4  trips  to  New  York 138  59 

^i-  Great  Falls  Ice  Company : 

9,640  pounds  ice 79  75 

W.  H.  &  0.  H.  Morrison : 

2  blotters $1  50 

€  boxes  pens 3  00 

10  boxes  pens 5  00 

1  ream  note 2  00 

1  ream  quarto-post 3  00 

Cboxespens 3  00 

500  cards 7  50 

1,000  envelopes 2  50 

4reams  letter 12  00 

5  reams  cap 17  50 

10  pounds  gum-arabic 2  20 

12  quarts  mucilage 7  20 

4  reams  paper ^ 14  00 

1  ream  note-paper 2  00 

1  mucilage-bmsh 40 

2  boxes  pens,  |1 ;  3,000  envelopes 8  50 

2  reams  paper 6  00 

2gro68pens 1  00 

1  ream  poet,  $2.50 ;  3^  pounds  gum-arabic 3  25 

2  copying-brushes,  $1.25 ;  2  thermometers,  $3 4  25 

1  ream  post,  $7 ;  1  ream  cap,  $2.50 10  50 

1  box  pens 50 

10  reams  paper 30  00 

4  gross  pens,  $2 ;  1  pound  gum,  22  cents ;  2  shears,  $2 4  22 

2  quarts  mucilage 1  20 

5  reams  cap,  $10.50 ;  2  reams  paper,  $11 21  50 

2  reams  paper 6  00 

2  reams  paper .* 6  00 

2  reams  cap-paper 7  00 

5  reams  note,  $10 ;  ^  dozen  shears,  $6 16  00 

2  quarts  mucilage 1  20 

5  reams  cap,  $10.50 ;  2  reams  paper,  $11 21  50 

2  reams  post 6  00 

2reamsletter 6  00 

2  reams  cap 7  00 

t     5  reams  note,  $10;  ^  dozen  shears,  $6 16  00 

2  reams  post,  $14  ;  2  reams  cap,  $7 21  00 

2  copying- bo  wis,  $1.75 ;  ^  envelope-paper,  $2.50 4  25 

1  ream  paper,  $5.50 ;  4  boxes  pens,  $2 7  50 

1  quart  ink 1  25 

1  dozen  fasteners 5  00 

1  blank  book 4  00 

6  sheets  oil-paper 1  50 

1,000  envelopes 2  50 

5  reams  letter 15  00 

1,000  envelopes 2  50 

2  boxes  pens,  $1 ;  6  pairs  shears,  $6 7  00 

3  reams  cap 10  50 

500canbj 7  50 

4  boxes  pens 2  00 

2  reams  cap 7  00 

1  ream  paper,  $5.50 ;  1  ream  note,  $2 7  50 

4  gross  pens ,.  2  00 
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1875. 
March  31 . 


31 


29. 


31. 


31. 


April 


W.  H.  &  O.  H.  Morrison— Continued. 

ream  post  paper 

ream  paper 

reams  foolscap  paper 

ream  note 

reams  cap 

gross  pens,  $3.50 ;  1  blank  book,  $3 

ream  cap 

dozen  fasteners,  |5 ;  2,000  envelops,  (5  .. 

ream  paper,  $7.50 ;  2  reams  cap,  f7 

box  pens 

reams  cap 

pen-wiper 


$7  00 

5  50 
10  50 

2  00 
17  50 

6  50 

7  00 
10  00 
14  50 

50 
7  00 
1  00 


5 
5 
5 

7 
1 

6 
6 


W.  H.  &  O.  H.  Morrison  : 

each  New  Hampshire  Reports,  vols.  49  to  52 20  00 

Arkansas  Reports 5 

New  York • 3 

Iowa 5 

Blatchford 7 

Hilliard  on  Remedies  in  Tort 7 

Wharton's  Law  of  Negligence 7 

Smith's  Leading  Cases 

Missouri  Reports 

North  Carolina  Reports 

General  Law  Oregon 

Maryland  Reports 

Massachusetts  Reports,  vol.  110 

Maryland  Reports 

Pennsylvania  Reports 

Abbott's  National  Digest 

Law  Review 

Case  of  Virginius 

Illinois  Reports 

Iowa  Reports 

Massachusetts  Reports,  vol.  115 5  00 

New  York  Superior  Reports 3 

Sawyer  Circuit  Court  Reports 7 

Hilliard  on  Mortgages 15  00 

New  Hampshire  Reports,  $5 ;  DeColyar  on  Guaranties, 

S6.50 11  50 

New  York  Court  of  Appeals 3  50 

each  New  Hampshire  Reports 10  00 

Benedict's  District  Court  Reports 10  00 

Smith's  Manual  Common  Law 3  00 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.) 

D.  B.  Canfield  &  Co. ; 
Subscription  one  year  for  American  Law  Register 

W.  H.  &  O.  H.  Morrison : 

4  gross  pens,  $2;  2  shears,  $2 4  00 

2  quarts  mucilage 1  20 

pound  gum 22 

gross  pens,  $6.50 ;  1  pair  shears,  $1 7  50 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  

Herman  Baumgarteu : 

1  stamp 10  00 

6  stamp  ribbons 7  50 

1  die  and  ribbon 2  50 


00 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

19  50 

5  00 

7  50 

10  00 

5  50 

00 

.^»0 

00 

50 

25 

50 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


1 

6 


1.         Baltimore  Sun : 
Subscription 

1.  F.  A.  Fill  &  Co. : 

Subscription  to  Herald 

1.  F.  A.  Fill  &  Co. : 

4  sheets  tracing-paper. 


|405  72 


208  75 
5  00 


12  92 


20  00 
1  10 

1  75 

1  00 
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lf»75. 
April    1.         Hiram  Michaels: 

Supplying  unmbers  of  American  Law  Register $1  00 

2  keys 1  00 

Car-faro 1  10 

Coniuiissioner^H  fees 1  00 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  ^10 

1.        Treecy  Belvige : 
Washing  towels  for  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury 3  00 

1.        Mary  Harrison : 
Sweeping,  &c,f  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  March 21  38 

1.  Maria  Orton : 

Washing  towels 4  00 

2.  A.  Brown : 

Shoeing  horses 18  00 

2.         Keyes  &  Co. : 
Livery,  3  horses,  for  March 90  00 

2.        Washington  Gas-light  Coaipany : 
Gas,  March 1 18  75 

2.        Warren  Choate  &  Co. : 

2  reams  not« 6  00 

1,000  envelopes 4  50 

12  gross  pencils 9  00 

1  ream  note —  -  7  00 

1,000  envelopes 12  00 

4  press  copying-books 10  40 

500  envelopes ^ 5  00 

2  press  copying-books 5  20 

59  10 

2.        Chronicle  Publishing  Company : 

Sobscription 75 

5.  Robert  Beall : 

1  dozen  rolls  pins 1  50 

i  dozen  mucilage-stands 1  50 

1  pin-cnshion 1  00 

1  mliug-pen ; 75 

3  boxes  bands 75 

3  gross  bauds 2  00 

1  pencil 2  00 

2  blotters 60 

i  dozen  bottles  ink 2  03 

12  13 

7.         Caleb  Washington : 

Scrubbing,  washing  windows,  &o 4  50 

6.  National  Republican : 

Subscription 8  00 

5.         Robert  Beall : 

1  Short  History  English  People 2  00 

Statesman's  Year- Book 3  50 

Maiue^s  Early  Institutions 3  00 

1  French  Revolution 1  00 

Billiard  on  New  Trials 7  50 

Powell  on  Appellate  Law 5  50 

Crocker  on  Sheriffs 7  .50 

Waterman  on  Set-off 7  50 

Story/s  Conflict  of  Laws 7  50 

Schonler  on  Domestic  Relations 7  50 

Schonler  on  Personal  Property 7  50 

Convers's  Abstract  of  Titles   175 

Pierce's  American  Railroad  Law 5  00 


Deduct  Maine's  Institutions,  $3. 
(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury,) 


63  75 
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April   8. 

8. 

10. 


10. 


23. 


24. 


23. 


24. 


22 


30 


May 


The  National  Repablican : 
Subscription 

W.  H.  Hazard : 
Subscription  to  Herald  and  Chronicle 

Robert  Beall : 

2  reams  wrapping |18  00 

6  balls  twine 

1  dozen  ink 

4  dozen  taste 

20  reams  waste 

1  package  note 

2  copying-press  brusbes 


3 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 


00 
05 
40 
20 
00 
00 


Robert  Beall : 

2  reams  legal-cap 18  00 

1  weight 3  00 


17.  John  Markriter : 

1  portrait,  frame  and  hanging 60  00 

Rehangiug  4  pictures 2  00 


Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  : 
Telegraphing,  March,  for  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury. 

Robert  Beall : 

Statesman's  Year-Book 

Maine's  Early  Institutions 

Memoirs  of  J.  Q.Adams • 

Sumner's  Works 


3  50 

3  00 
5  00 

4  00 


Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  : 
Telegraphing,  March 

Solomons  <&  Chapman : 

Pin-cushion 

1  holder , 

2  gross  pens 

1  gross  pens 

^  ream  book-paper 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.) 

Adams  Express  Compay : 
Charges  on  1  trunk  of  papers , 

George  Wilkeson : 
Salary  for  driving  Department  carriage,  April ... 

Keyes  &.  Co. : 
Livery,  3  horses,  in  April 

F.  A.  Fill  &  Co. : 
Subscription  Herald , 

Treecy  Belvidge: 
Washing  towels  for  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.. 

Mary  Harrison : 
Sweeping,  &c.,  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  April 

Hiram  Michaels: 

Brooms 

1  bottle  roach-powder , 

United  States  commissioners'  fees 

Car-tickets 

Repairing  stamp 

Stamp-ribbon 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.) 


50 
19 
90 
45 
50 


80 

25 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 


$6  00 


2  75 


35  65 


21  OO 


62  00 
23  49 


15  50 
35  91 


7  54 

75 

70  00 

90  00 

1  75 

4  32 

20  00 


8  05 
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1.         '  Maria  Oden: 

Washing  towels $4  00 

3.  W.  D.  Wyvill : 

Mica  for  stove Si  75 

1  back  io  grate  and  resetting  mantle 10  00 

1  back  in  grate  and  patting  in  ...' 5  00 

16  75 

3.  Warren  Choate  &  Co. : 

1,000  envelopes 8  00 

1,000  envelopes 10  00 

18  00 

3.  Robert  Beall : 

History  of  Lawyers 3  50 

Historv  of  Germany 2  50 

SargenVs  Public  Men 6  00 

Towle  on  Constrtution 2  00 

2  volumes  luternational  Series 3  75 

1  railroad  guide 25 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  18  00 

3.  Robert  Beall : 

Ireamnote 4  00 

4  waste-baskets 5  00 

SOOenvelopes 7  00 

200envelope8 2  50 

1  dozen  rolls  pins ,..  1  25 

i  dozen  sets  blotters 60 

8  boxes  bands 2  00 

Irnle 75 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  23  10 

3.  Wm.  Ballantyne : 

I  dozen  ribbon 84 

1  dozen  ribbon 1  80 

2  dozen  carmine  ink 4  70 

25  pieces  ribbon 3  50 

1  dozen  rnlers 4  10 

10  gross  bands 7  50 

1  dozen  paper-folders 4  25 

I  dozen  ribbon 84 

^  dozen  ribbon 1  80 

i  dozen  ribbon 2  40 

31  73 

4.  Solomons  &  Chapman : 

^  gross  holders 6  75 

5.  Chronicle  Publishing  Company  : 
Subscription 75 

5.  N.  W.  Burchell : 

Dusters 12  25 

Whisps 1  40 

2can8oil 1  50 

15  15 

6.  McDevitt,  Campbell  &  Co. : 

Volumes  9  and  10  National  Bankruptcy,  Register  Reports 15  00 

6.         W.  H.  Hazard  : 

Subscription  to  Herald  and  Chronicle 2  75 

6.         Henry  Coleman : 

Telegram I  00 

Posrage 5  22 

Car-tickets 12  00 

Porterage 1  35 

Express 2  65 

22  22 

6.     Washington  Gas-light  Company ; 

Gas,  April \ry  qq 
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May      7.  Atlantic  aod  Pacific  Telegraph  Company : 

Telegraphing *. $1 

7.  John  C.  Hogau  : 

Patting  up  ajid  repairing  awnings 46 

7.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  : 
Telegraphing,  April 50 

8.  Rohert  Beall : 

12  pieces  taste |3  00 

1  paper-weight 3  00 

6  qnires  note,  f^i ;  6  packages  envelopes,  $3 6  00 

stamping 3  50 

3  dozen  sbeet«  blotting-card 2  55 

1  package  note 2  00 

2  packages  note 3  00 

1  penknife 4  00 

2blank  books 1  50 

28 

7.         Western  Uniop  Telegraph  Company : 

Telegraphing,  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  April 190 

10.  George  Fitzhngh  : 

Hauling  load  of  books  to  post-office 2 

12.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Company : 

Telegraphing,  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury 

14.  J.  G.  Weaver : 

5  window-shades 22  50 

Repairs  to  7  shades 2  80 

Repairs  to  chai  1*8  and  book-case 4  00 

Making  1  book-stand 7  50 

Repairing  5  chairs  and  1  wardrobe 5  50 

Repairing  1  chair 11  00 

1  book-ca'ie 100  00 

Repairing  1  book-case 7  50 

160  SO 

14.         J.  G.  Weaver: 

4door-bolts 4  00 

1  slat-door 15  00 

1  door-spring 1  50 

Moving  furniture 7  50 

Repairs  to  ice-box , 10  00 

38  00 

17.  Adams  Express  Company  : 

Freight  on  2  packages 2  40 

17.  Southern  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  : 

Telegraphing  for  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury 99 

19.  G.  N.  Rider : 

Memoirs  of  General  Sherman ,.  7  00 

19.  R.  Jones : 

1  copy  Memoirs  of  General  Sherman,  for  office  Solicitor  of  Treas- 
ury   5  50 

22.  Adams  Express  Company  : 

Freight  on  parcel  from  Mississippi 1  25 

22.  Dickson  &  King : 

10  cords  wood,  sawing  and  patting  away 91  37 

27.  International  Review : 

Subscription  for  1875 5  00 

31.  George  Wilkeson : 

Driving  Department  carriage.  May,  1875 70  00 

Jane      1.  Baltimore  Sun : 

ubscription 1  10 
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1875. 
Jaa«  1. 


1. 


1. 


1. 


1. 


1. 


1. 


Kcyes  &  Co. : 

Livery  for  May 

Mary  Harrison : 
sweepiug,  «fec.,  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  May 

Hiram  Michaels : 

espressage 

Egress  matches 

cord  for  curtains 

car-tickets 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.) 

Treecy  Belvidge : 
cashing  towels  for  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury  . 

W.  H.  Hazard : 
BubscriptioD  to  Herald  aud  Chronicle 

The  Evening  Post : 
subscription 

W.  H.  &  O.  H.  Morrison  : 

2  gross  pens 

2  gross  pens 

2  boxes  pens 

500  envelopes 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.) 

W.  H.  &  O.  H.  Morrison  : 

72  pen-holdiTs 

272  M  envelopes 

12  reams  letter 

2  reams  cap 

1  ream  post 

18  boxes  fasteners 

3  reams  note 

3  blank  books. 

10  pounds  twine,  $7.50;  6  gross  pens,  $3 

2  boxes  pen 

2  reams  note 

1  mucilage-stand , 

1,000  office  envelopes 

2  reams  letter 

2  pen-racks,  $3 ;  2  gross  pens,  $1 


$0  90 
75 

1  UO 

2  00 


1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  25 


1  20 
G  25 

30  00 
7  00 
7  00 
6  30 
6  00 
3  00 

10  50 


1 
4 
1 
6 


00 
00 
50 
00 


15  00 
4  00 


L  W.  H.  &  O.  H.  Morrison  : 

Massacbusetts  Reports,  vol.  115 

New  York  Supreme  Court  Reports,  vol.  2.. 

Encyclopiedia  Britannica,  vol.  1 

Benedict's  Dititrict  Court  Reports,  vol.  5 . . . 

set  Miller's  Decisions,  2  vols 

McClellamrr.  Probate 

New  HampHhire  Reports,  vol.  53 

New  York  Reports,  vol.  56 

DeColyar  on  Guarantees 

Benedict's  District  Court  Reports,  vol.6.., 

Illinois  Re]»orts,  vol.  44 

Benjamin  on  Sales 

BarlKiur's  Practice,  vol.  2 

Hofl  man  on  Referees 

Law  Review 

Maine  Reports,  vol.  62 

Waterniun  ou  Trespass,  vol.  1 

Pennsylvania  Reports,  vol.  75 

each  Connecticut  Reports,  vols.  39  and  40 

Lacey's  Digest .- 

American  Law  Review 

Brightley's  Digest,  vol.  2 

each  Abbott's  Digest,  volumea  5  aud  6 

{jreorgia  Reports,  vol.  50.. 


5  00 

3  00 

9  00 

10  00 

10  00 

7  50 

5  00 

3  50 

6  50 

10  00 

6  75 

7  50 

7  50 

6  .50 

1  25 

5  00 

7  50 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

1  25 

6  50 

15  00 
7  OQ 

$90  00 
20  00 


4  65 

4  38 

2  75 

•    2  00 


4  25 


108 
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June      1. 


1. 


1. 


2. 


W.  H.  &  O.  H.  Morrison — CoDtlnued. 

Bush's  Reports,  vol.  9 |6  00 

Missouri  Reports,  vol.  57 5  00 

Digest  of  Reports,  2  vols 14  00 

Rules  in  Bankruptcy 50 

each  Kansas  Reports,  vols.  6  to  12,  inclusive 35  00 

McVey's  Ohio  Digest,  2  vols 15  00 

BisselTs  Court  of  Claims  Reports,  vol.  4 7  50 

Delaware  Reports,  vol.  4 10  00 

New  York  Supreme  Court  Reports,  vol.  3 3  00 

each  Mississippi  Reports,  vols.  44  to  48,  inclusive 37  50 

each  Wisconsin  Reports,  vols.  33  and  34 12  00 

6  00 

6  5a 

9  00 

5  00 

4  50 


Trow's  Legal  Directory. 

California  Reports,  vol.48 , 

each  Ohio  Reports,  vols.  22  to  24,  inclusive. 

Massachusetts  Reports,  vol.  Ill 

Missouri  Reports,  vol.  58 


W.  H.  &  O.  H.  Morrison : 


Barbour's  Practice,  vol.  2 

Hoffman  on  Referees 

Curtis's  Equity 

Story's  Equity 

Coolev's  Blackstone 


7  50 

6  50 

7  50 

7  50 

12  00 

Burrill'sLaw  Dictionary 10  00 


2 

8 
7 

7 


Op 
00 
00 
50 


12  00 
6  50 


Tudor  on  Real  Property 

Dixon  on  Shipping 

Freeman  on  Judgments..., 
Fry  on  Specific  Performance 

Abbott's  Forms 

Barbour  on  Practice 

Coler  on  Municipal  Bond 10  00 

Story's  Jurisprudence 13  50 

each  Common  Law  Reports,  vols.  107,  109,  113,  118 24  00 

Maine  Reports,  vol.  62 5 

Law  Review ^ 1 

Waterman  on  Trespass 7 


00 
25 
50 


each  English  Chancery  Reports,  vols.  45,  46 10  00 

Pennsylvania  Reports,  vol.  75 5  00 


5  00 
5 


00 


each  Connecticut  Reports,  vols.  36,  39,  and  40 15  00 

Statutes  of  Connecticut 3  50 

Lacev's  Digest 10  00 

Laws' Digest 8  00 

Georgia  Reports 7  00 

Bush's  Reports 

Missouri  Reports 

Digest  Missouri  Reports 14  00 

McVey's  Ohio  Digest 15  00 

Bisseli's  Court  Claims  Reports 7  50 

Delaware  Reports 10  00 

New  York  Supreme  Court  Reports 3  00 

Wisconsin  Reports 12.  00 

Tro w's  Legal  Directory 6  00 

California  Reports 6  50 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  

Maria  Oden : 
Washing  towels 

F.  A.  Fill  &  Co.: 

6  blank  books 5  30 

1  quart  ink 1  00 

1  mucilage-stand 2  00 

3bill-liles 90 


2.          Chronicle  Publishing  Company : 
Subscription 

2.  Robert  Beall : 

Growth  of  Language 

Digby.  on  Real  Estate 

Descent  of  Darwin 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.) 


1  50 
3  00 
1  50 


« 
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^^^^    2.         Robert  Beall: 

1,000  fasteners $4  00 

10  reams  paper 1  60 

2  packages  cards 75 

2 balls  twine.. 90 

2  balls  bemp 75 

(For  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  $8  00 

2.         Carew  Manufacturing  Company  : 

12  reams  letter-paper  for  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury 37  80 

4,  Little  &  Brown : 

1  Euglish  Reports  and  binding,  9  volumes..! 55  75 

^'  Herman  fiaumgarten: 

Repairing,  fnrnisbing,  and  fitting  locks  and  keys 20  25 

Repairing  copying-press,  &c 5  65 

25  90 

^-  The  National  Reppblican  : 

-Advertising 90  00 

^^-  George  W.  Evans : 

flaking  certified  copies  of  papers  for  office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.  1  00 

^^-  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company : 

Telegraphing,  May 112  34 

IS-  G.  N.  Rider :  ' 

J^ppleton's  American  Cyclopedia 6  50 

21.  Robert  Beall : 

1  Baxley's  Spain j 5  00 

22-  Robert  Beall : 

^  reams  manila  paper 15  00 

2  packages  note 2  00 

4  boxes  envelopes  ". 6  00 

10  quires  note 4  50 

1  traser - 1  25 

1  box  note 2  00 

1  box  i>ens 2  25 

10  reams  manila 2  50 

,^  35  50 

^^-  Robert  Beall : 

Life  Judge  Jeflfries 3  50 

Kiuglake's  Crimea 2  00 

Greenes  Short  History  Engl ish  People 2  00 

Memoir  J.  Q.  Adams 5  00 

12  50 

^^-  Robert  Beall: 

1  calendar 7  00 

*^-  J.  G.  Weaver : 

liable 18  00 

Repairing  desk-back 25  00 

43  00 

^*         Washington  Gas-light  Cora  pan  v : 

GaB,May 13  25 

*'^-       H.  Coleman : 

Washing  towels,  quarter  ending  Jane  30 * 24  00 

^.         Henry  Egan : 

2  dozen  matches 50 

2  bars  soap 25 

2  dozen  matches 50 

4  brooms,  $2 ;  2  dozen  matches,  50  cents ;  2  bars  soap,  25 

cents 2  75 

4  dozen  matches 50 

2  dozen  matches 50 

2  bars  soap 25 

2  baskets,  $2.:50 ;  2  whisks,  $1 3  30 

1  broom,  50  cents ;  2  brooms,  |1.20 1  70 

dnst-pan,  30  cents ;.  brush,  75  cents 1  05 

2  dozen  matches 50 

11  80 

W.S.Mitchell  &  Co., 3i  yards  carpet ^44 

^.  George  Wilkeson,  aahir^  for  driving  Department  carriage,  Juuo. .  'JtO  V)0 
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Jqdo    30.  Lutz  &  Brother,  repairing  harness $13  25 

A.  Brown,  Hhoeing  horses 19  00 

30.  Maria  Oden,  washing  towels,  1  month 4  00 

J.  W.  Boteler : 

30.  Idozen  whisks $6  00 

1  gross  assorted  soap 30  CO 

36  00 

Henry  Coleman : 

Express  charges 2  30 

Hanling 1  60 

Blacking  and  hrash 85 

'    Car-tickets 2  10 

6  85 

Mary  Harrison,  sweeping,  &c.,  Office  Solicitorbf  Treasury,  June..  20  00 

Treecy  Bel  vidge,  washing  towels,  Office  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  June  5  00 

Hiram  Michaels: 

Cartage  and  paper 50 

Repairing  ice-pitcher 75 

Street-car  fare 10 

(For  Office  Solicitor  of  Treasury.)  1  35 

Total  amount  expended  to  July  1, 1875 15,541  57 


Exhibit  F. 


Department  of  Metrop.olitan  Police, 

Washington^  October  28,  1875. 

Sir  :  Agreeably  with  the  requirements  of  law,  the  board  of  police 
respectfully  submits  its  fourteenth  report  on  the  condition  of  the  police 
within  the  Metropolitan-Police  district  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  report  is  applicable  to  the  year  ending  September  30, 1875. 

The  police-force  of  the  District  consists  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  officers  of  all  grades,  which,  with  the  members  of  this  board,  clerks, 
surgeons,  telegraph-operators,  van-driver,  and  laborers  at  stations, 
numbering  twentj'-six,  make  the  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  employes  in  the  department. 

The  metropolitan  system  was  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  approved 
August  6,  18G1,  and  perfected  by  the  amendatory  act  of  July  16,  1862, 
at  a  time  of  great  public  excitement.  The  first  act  abolished  the  then 
existing  local  police  establishments,  and  substituted  therefor  the  pres- 
ent system,  subject  to  the  exclusive  charge  and  control  of  the  United 
States. 

But,  by  reason  of  the  high  political  excitement  of  the  times,  and  with 
a  purpose  to  remove  the  service  from  its  baneful  effects,  and  as  far  as 
practicable  secure  unprejudiced  police  action,  it  was  provided  that  "no 
person  holding  office,"  under  the  acts  referred  to,  should  ''  be  liable  to 
military  or  jury  duty."  In  the  spirit  of  the  then  understood  will  of 
Congress  and  the  Government,  there  were  embodied  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  the  board  of  police  was  authorized  to  adopt,  sections 
30  and  31,  as  follows : 

Sec.  30.  The  right  of  every  memherof  the  police  department  to  eotertain  po- 
litical opinions  not  disloyal  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  express  the 
same  freely  when  such  expression  shall  not  concern  the  immediate  discbarge  of  his  offi- 
cial duties,  and  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise,  will  he  deemed  sjicred  and  inviolate. 
But  no  member  of  the  police-force  will  he  permitted  to  belong  to  any  political  club 
or  organization,  or  be  a  delegate  or  representative  to  or  member  of  any  political 
or  partisan  convention,  whose  purpose  is  the  nomination  of  any  candidate  or  candi- 
dates to  any  political  oHiue.  He  shall  take  no  part  \u  any  such  convention.  Upon  the 
days  of  elections  for  public  officers,  held  under  the  laws  and  ordinances  governing  the 
District;  he  shall,  whether  specially  assigned  to  attend  the  polls  or  otherwise,  do  aU 
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within  his  power  to  preserve  the  peace,  protect  the  integrity  of  the  ballot-box^  enforce 
the  rijihts  of  lawfal  voters,  and  prevent  illegal  and  fraadulent  voting ;  but  he  shall 
Dot  actively  interfere  for  or  against  any  candidate,  challenge  voters,  distribute  tickets, 
or  act  the  partisan,  under  penalty  of  immediate  dismissal. 

Sec.  31.  No  member  of  the  police-force  shall  be  permitted  to  solicit,  or  be  allowed  to 
make  any  contribution  in  money  or  other  thing,  on  any  pretext,  to  any  person,  commit- 
tee, or  association,  for  any  political  purpose  whatever. 

As  an  institution  responsible  to  the  authority  of,  and  solely  supported 
by,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  several  years,  and  which 
has  been  continued  in  existence  ever  since,  it  is  believed  the  design  of 
its  organization  has  been  generally  answered  in  its  management.  For 
reasons  of  eminent  propriety  Congress  has,  since  July  1, 1864,  required 
the  District  local  authorities  to  contribute  one-third  of  the  expense  for 
its  support.  But  it  has  by  no  act  changed  its  relations  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  organization  under  any  of  the  varying  schemes  for  the 
local  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Under  the  system  pur- 
sued, the  police-force  of  the  District  has  attained  a  high  characterin  the 
esteem  of  both  the  Government  and  the  people  at  large,  and  C/Onfirms 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  maintaining  it  as  an  independent  organiza- 
tion. The  force,  from  various  causes,  is  now  too  small  to  perform  the 
service,  largely  enhanced  since  its  present  organization,  which  should 
be  required  of  a  police-force.  Since  its  re-organization  in  1866-'67, 
many  and  extended  improvements  of  streets,  roads,  parks,  and  build- 
ings throughout  the  District  have  resulted  in  increasing  the  population 
and  diffusing  it  over  territory  that  should  be  patrolled,  but  which  can- 
not be  properly  done  by  the  existing  number  of  officers. 

The  extension  of  roads  and  improvements  made  within  the  District 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  have  given 
an  impetus  to  the  increase  of  its  population,  and  old  fields  and  waste 
places  are  substituted  by  considerable  settlements  and  villages,  which 
make  a  like  extension  of  police-service  indispensable.  Besides  this,  the 
heretofore  remote  and  occupied  sections  of  the  cities  are  being  built  up 
and  inhabited,  making  a  minute  patrol  of  all  the  streets  and  alleys  more 
necessary  than  ever  l^fore. 

There  are  about  1,170  building-squares  in  Washington,  and  130  in 
Georgetown,  all  having  street  and  alley  surroundings  that  require  police 
^rviceand  patrol.  By  reason  of  the  demands  upon  the  force  for  special 
details  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  police  court,  railroad  depots,  and  as 
station-keepers  at  all  times,  and  for  considerable  detachments,  during 
the  sessions  of  Congress,  to  attend  at  the  public  receptions  of  executive 
officers  and  foreign  embassadors,  it  is  estimated  that  the  available  patrol 
force  is  reduced  to  an  average  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  officers  for 
regular  service.  At  times  the  demands  npon  the  force  for  such  pur- 
Pjwes  have  been  so  urgent,  and  apparently  necessary,  that  entire  pre- 
cincts were  left  to  a  guard  of  three  or  four  officers,  and  that,  too,  at 
oight,  when  they  could  least  be  dispensed  with  from  regular  service. 
^  the  population  of  the  District  is  presumed  to  be  now  not  less  than 
150,000,  this  number  would  afford  one  patrol  to  each  one  thousand  inhab- 
itants. But  in  this  connection  must  be  considered  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
^Jivision  of  this  force  into  platoons  and  sections  for  alternate  tours  of 
%and  night  duty,  reduces  the  number  who  can  be  employed  at  any 
^ne  tinoe  to  about  one-third,  or  fifty  men,  being  actually  but  one  for 
^^ery  three  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  arrangement  of  beats  and  squads  for  service  has  been  so  dispdsed 
as  to  secure  a  larger  portion  for  night-duty.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
'^ason  of  the  extensive  beats  and  personal  dangers  to  be  apprehended, 
^key  are  each  covered  by  double  patrol  to  afford  mutual  protection* 
H.  Ex  Id ^ 
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Taking  Washington,  for  example,  and  assign  to  it  for  night-duty  the  full 
number  of  fifty  officers,  which  divided  into  twenty-five  beats  of  equal 
length,  there  being  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  streets  and  alleys 
in  the  city,  makes  each  beat  thirteen  miles,  or,  it  divided  into  beats  for 
single  patrol,  six  and  a  half  miles.  In  this  actual  condition  of  the  serv- 
ice, it  need  not  seem  singular  that  people  are  often  unable  to  find  a 
policeman  upon  the  instaat  of  inquiry.  If  the  estimate  made  by  expe- 
rienced writers,  require  for  compactly-populated  cities  a  numerical 
strength  of  one  police  patrol  for  every  five  hundred  inhabitants,  be  cor- 
rect, then,  for  a  sparsely-inhabited  city  and  suburbs,  as  the  District  of 
Oolumbia  with  its  cities  and  villages,  instead  of  one  to  each  one  thousand 
or  one  thousand  five  hundred,  there  should  be  one  for  every  two  hun- 
dred or  three  hundred  inhabitants.  The  dangers  of  patrol  are  greater 
in  sparse  than  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  District,  as  shown  in 
several  instances  of  deadly  assaults  made  upon  officers  in  remote  and 
out-of-the-way  places.  In  addition  to  the  increased  police  service  thus 
required.  Congress  has  enacted  laws  from  time  to  time  that  have 
had  the  efl'ect  to  curtail  the  ability  of  officers  to  perform  the  duties  im- 
posed, while  largely  extending  them.  Of  these,  the  act  of  June  17, 1870, 
to  establish  a  police  court,  as  provided  and  organized,  has  exercised  a 
most  deleterious  infiuence  upon  the  status  of  the  force,  both  by  the 
absorption  and  occupation  of  the  time  of  large  portions  of  the  police  as 
attendants  in  service,  and  awaiting  the  hearing  of  cases  before  said 
court,  and  in  the  consequent  inefficiency  produced  from  the  want  of 
sleep,  rest,  and  recuperation,  resulting  from  their  overtask  in  such  cases. 

Sundry  other  acts  also  provide  for  especial  police  attention,  and  not- 
ably the  act  of  March  3, 1875,  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil 
•expenses,  requiring  police  supervision  of  "all  public  squares  and  places," 
Avhich  make  large  demands  upon  the  services  of  the  Metropolitan  Police, 
outside  and  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected  at  the  time  of  the 
reorganization.  Some,  yet  not  very  reliable,  aid  to  the  performance  of 
these  duties  results  from  the  service  of  a<lditional  patrolmen,  seventy- 
«ight  of  which  are  commissioned  to  do  local  duty  at  sundry  places,  "at 
the  charge  and  expense  of  the  persons''  who  applied  therefor,  under  the 
act  of  August  6, 1861.  Included  with  these  are  some  of  the  watchmen 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  who  have  been  commissioned  on  applica- 
tion of  the  officers  in  charge.  But  neither  class,  although  subject  to 
«ome  of  the  rules  of  the  board  of  police,  can  be  regarded  as  so  especi- 
ally owing  service  as  to  involve  a  claim  for  such  implicit  attention  as 
that  derived  from  employment  of  officers  by  the  board. 

They  are,  therefore,  no  equivalent  for  the  increased  duty  demanded 
in  the  care  of  public  squares,  and  losses  resulting  to  police  efficiency  ^y 
attention  upon  the  police  court. 

Aside  from  details  of  police  regularly  drawn  from  the  force  to  attend 
the  police  court,  all  officers  who  make  arrests  at  any  or  whatever  point 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  are  required  to  attend  in  person,  with 
their  prisoners,  at  the  police  court,  on  C  street,  in  Washington  City. 
This  attendance  necessitates  the  absence  of  such  officers  from  their 
respective  precincts  and  beats,  always  some  hours,  and  often  for  greater 
portions  of  many  days,  before  their  cases  can  be  reached  and  so  dis- 
posed of  as  to  allow  them  to  resume  constant  service.  If  an  officer  on 
duty  at  night  makes  an  arrest,  he,  with  his  prisoner,  must  appear  at  the 
€ourt  the  following  morning,  often,  too,  with  witnesses  from  a  distant 
point,  and  they  are  not  infrequently  detained  until  noon  and  later,  before 
the  arrested  person  is,  or  can  be,  tried,  and  the  officer  released  from 
that  service.    The  officer,  in  the  mean  time,  has  had  no  sleep,  or,  possi- 
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bly,  rcfresliments  to  sustain  life,  and  if,  as  is  usual,  his  next  tour  of  duty 
would  occur  on  that  afternoon,  he  is  utterly  unfit  for  service,  but  must 
resume  it  by  reason  of  the  small  number  of  the  force,  and  perchance  be 
again  called  upon  to  make  arrests  that  require  the  same  attention  as 
tlie  previous  one.  These  cases  are  not  exceptional,  but  common  and  fre- 
quent. 

A  retrograde  eflSciency  seems  to  be  exhibited  both  by  the  health  re- 
ports of  officers  and  the  general  decrease  of  arrests  made,  on  compar- 
ing the  statistics  under  the  old  system  of  trials  at  precinct  stations  with 
those  instituted  by  the  central  court.  While  it  is  not  an  agreeable 
reflection,  nor  creditable  to  the  repute  of  any  officer,  yet  it  is  believed 
the  moral  delinquency  does  sometimes  occur,  that  arrestB  which  should 
be  are  not  made  by  officers,  who  may  have  become  indifferent  to  a  task 
that  involves  a  dreaded  journey  from  a  remote  beat  to  the  police  court, 
loss  of  sleep  and  rest,  attendant  uncertainty,  and,  perhaps,  sickness, 
and  which  duty  might  appear  voidable  by  not  seeming  to  know  of 
infractions  of  law.  And  it  is  believed  the  efficiency  and  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  force  has  been  seriously  impaired,  as  traceable  to  the  oner- 
ous duties  exacted  in  the  attendance  upon  the  court. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  loss  of  time  by  policemen  from  sick- 
ness, casualties,  and  sanitary  causes,  and  the  number  of  arrests  during 
«ich  of  the  past  nine  years  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police: 


Years. 

Loss  of  time 
iu  days. 

Number  of 
arrests  made. 

1*7 

4,080 
5,812 
4,656 
4,342 
4,432 
5,677 
4,941 
4,584 
5,609 

20,075 
18,834 
17, 296 
15,603 
11.462 

im 

y^ , 

1*70  .. 

Kl 

\m... 

11.306 

K3... 

11,781 

1^4 

13.192 

1875 

14. 152 

h  will  be  observed  that,  except  during  the  sickly  seasons  of  18G8  and 
1869,  there  has  been  a  general  increase  in  the  loss  of  time,  and,  save 
the  past  two  years,  as  general  a  deerease  in  the  number  of  arrests  made. 
The  slight  incrense  of  arrests  during  the  years  1874  and  1875  may  be 
<;hargeabie,  mainly,  to  the  great  increase  of  pauperism  and  vagrancy, 
r^uliing  from  a  general  depression  of  available  business  pursuits,  by 
^hich  large  numbers  of  persons  are  left  without  employment  and  idle. 
Sut,  however  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question  that  the 
system  of  concentrating  all  minor  and  other  cases  for  preliminary  trial 
^tone  point  has  be^n  injurious  to  the  efficiency  of  the  police-force. 

K  however,  it  shall  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  to 
provideathorough  police-system  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  over  which 
Coii^Tess  exercises  sole  and  exclusive  jniisdiction,  and  the  courts  be 
^ntmued  as  now  orgintzed,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  view  of  the  extended 
'^uirements  for  imliceservice  as  stated,  that  the  present  number  of  po- 
feoflScers  be  quadrupled,  and  that  not  less  than  nine  hundred  officers, 
of  all  grades,  be  authorized  to  be  employed  to  afford  ample  police  pro- 
tection within  the  District.  In  any  event,  a  considerable  increase  its 
demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the  onerous  services  required  for  poWco 
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purposes.  As  connected  with  the  efificiency  of  the  police-force,  it  may- 
be proper  to  refer  to  some  existing  cases  where  officers  are  partially 
disabled  by  reason  of  casualties  and  disease  incarred  in  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

Section  eight  of  the  organic  law  provided  certain  qualifications  for 
officers,  and  a  mode  of  trial  and  removal  from  office,  to  be  defined  by 
rules  and  regulatiops  to  govern  the  force.  It  also  provides  "  that  no 
person  shall  be  removed  therefrom  except  upon  written  charges  preferred 
against  him  to  the  board  of  police,  and  aft<er  an  opportunity  shall  have 
been  afforded  him  of  being  heard  in  his  defense.''  A  number  of  officers 
of  unimpeachable  integrity  but  incapacitated  to  perform  regular  patrol 
duty  are  on  the  force,  and  who  are,  as  far  as  practicable,  assigned  to 
special  and  office  duties.  It  it  not  perceived  by  what  authority  of  law 
or  justice  any  rightful  charges  can  be  preferred  against  these  officers, 
as  means  to  secure  their  trial  and  removal.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that 
these  cases  affect  the  ability  and  efficiency  of  the  force  unfavorably.  In 
this  connection  the  suggestion  made  in  former  reports  of  this  board, 
that  the  watchmen  employed  in  the  various  public  buildings  and 
grounds  be  assigned ,  to  the  charge  and  become  accountable,  under  the 
rules,  to  the  board  of  police,  is  deemed  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
duties  of  these  watchmen  are  in  their  nature  nearly  allied  to  those  of 
policemen  in  charge  of  a  system  of  beats,  to  prevent  crime  and  preserve 
the  peace,  and  hence  an  eminent  propriety  for  their  unity  in  a  joint  or- 
ganization. Such  an  assignment  would  probably  add  to  the  patrol  force 
nearly  one  hundred  officers,  with  the  necessary  sums  to  pay  them.  And 
under  just  rules  of  discretionary  assignment,  it  is  believed  that  police 
supervision  of  all  public  buildings  and  places  withiii  the  District  would 
be  made  even  more  sure  and  perfect  than  under  the  present  isolated 
watchmanship.  This,  too,  would  afford  the  well  and  able-bodied  men 
now  confined  to  indoor  service  the  means  of  exchange  with  those  disa- 
bled for  outdoor  duties,  and  thus  add  to  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
whole  service. 

DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  FORCE. 

There  ha^e  been  charges  of  varied  character  preferred  against  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  members  of  the  force  during  the  year.  The 
trials  accorded  by  the  board  in  these  cases  resulte(f  as  follows,  viz : 

Dismissed  from  the  force 17 

Reprimaoded S21 

t^ned 9 

Complaints  dismissed,  ioclading  nine  cautioned 97 

LICENSES  TO  SELL  LIQUORS. 

Applications  for  the  approval  of  licenses  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors 
at  retail  were  received  from  four  hundred  and  seventeen  persons  and 
firms  during  the  year.    06  these  there  were — 

Approved 377 

Di^pproved 40 

Transfers  approved 20 

As  the  old  corporation  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  licenses  for 
this  traffic  are  imperfect,  and  past  experience  in  endeavors  to  execute 
them  having  shown  that  complete  police  control  is  almost  impossible,  it 
is  deemed  desirable  that  Congress  be  asked  to  revise  the  license  system. 
It  is  respectfully  submitted  whether  a  change  of  the  present  into  two 
classes  of  license  would  not  conduce  to  remedy  many  and  growing  evils 
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arising  from  tbe  present  system.    As  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the  im- 
pure and  poisonous  compounds  sold  are  retailed  in  the  lowest  class  of 
places,  it  is  presumed  that  a  healthful  amelioration  in  the  condition  of 
tbe  patrons  and  denizens  of  these  places  would  result  from  any  such 
penalties  for  the  selling  of  poisonous  adulterations  of  liquor  as  would 
prevent  it-    As  a  means  for  this  result,  it  is  believed  that,  as  a  general 
role,  this  class  of  dealers  would  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  that  the  char- 
acters of  their  places  would  improve  under  a  license  for  the  sale  of  ex- 
clusively malt  liquors  and  light  wines,  with  severe  penalties  for  their 
adulteration  or  the  sale  of  other  strange  liquors  on  such  license — the 
«ame  to  be  given  at  rates  now  paid.    Another  class  of  licenses,  for  the 
sale  of  whisky,  rum,  gin,  brandy,  and  the  more  intoxicating  liquors, 
with  like  penalties  for  adulterations,  should  only  be  authorized  on  pay- 
ment of  an  increased  sum  of  from  $300  to  $500  per  annum.    These 
licenses  would  thus  answer  all  necessary  public,  private,  and  medicinal 
purposes,  and  exercise  a  healthful  restraining  influence  upon  a  large 
class  of  persons  who  seem  unable,  under  their  existing  surroundings,  to 
sunder  the  bonds  by  which  they  are  unconsciously  bound.    Questions 
have  been  raised  by  liquor-dealers  as  to  the  authority  of  the  board  to 
disapprove  a  license  for  any  place,  after  the  applicant  has  complied  with 
existing  laws,  by  getting  the  assent  of  certain  housekeepers  and  prop- 
erty-owners on  the  squares  where  the  license  is  asked ;  whether,  in  its 
judgment,  the  public  interest  demands  such  place  to  be  licensed  or  not, 
as  also  upon  the  power  of  the  board  to  revoke  a  license,  during  the  li- 
cense-year, where  the  public  interest  required  that  such  license  should 
l^  revoked.    In  the  estimation  of  the  board,  the  provision  contained  in 
the  third  section  of  the  act  approved  July  23, 1866,  amendatory  of  that 
establishing  a  Metropolitan  Police,  which  requires  that  "no such  license 
shall  be  considered  legal  by  any  of  the  authorities  having  jurisdiction 
within  said  District  until  the  same  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
board  of  police,''  was  intended  to  confer  upon  it  some  kind  of  discretion 
to  approve  or  disapprove,  as  the  necessity  for  the  place  licensed  to  serve 
the  public  weal,  the  propriety  of  its  location,  and  its  effect  upon  commu- 
nities should  impress  it.    Indeed  it  would  appear  anomalistic  were  the 
hoard  required,  in  such  terms,  to  simply  register  the  requests  of  parties 
interested,  who  might  be  capable  of  conspiring  for  the  general  destruc- 
tion of  all  order  and'decorum  in  localities  tainted  with  vice  and  criminal 
practices. 

PICKPOCKETS  AND  SNEAK-THIEVES. 

By  reason  of  the  great  increase  of  itinerating  tramps,  pickpockets,- 
andsneak-ibieves,  who  infest  the  country  and  are  constantly  alert  in  the 
commission  of  all  sorts  of  petty  crimes,  there  seems  a  necessity  for  some 
provision  beyond  existing  laws  to  enable  the  authorities  to  obstruct  their 
operations  and  bring  them  to  punishment.  The  ordinances  relating  to 
vagrancy,  except  in  cases  of  discovery  of  these  persona  in  the  act  of 
^on^doing,  are  now  the  only  means  by  which  the  police  can  bring 
them  before  the  courts. 

It  is  no  unusual  occurrence  for  our  officers  to  meet  on  the  streets  well- 
^iiown  professional  thieves  from  other  cities,  who  are  here  to  ply  their 
Jiefarioas  vocation.  But  if  the  officer  has  no  knowledge  of  a  theft  or 
burglary  committed  by  them,  he  must  let  them  pass  unmolested  until, 
^v  constant  vigilance,  he  is  enabled  to  fasten  some  specific  crime  upon 
them,  before  he  is  justified  in  making  the  arrest.  During  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, when  the  city  is  filled  with  strangers  and  persons  having  business 
*tthe  national  capital,  Washington  offers  a  rich  harvest  for  tliese \\g\it- 
fingered  characters,  and  they  are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  t\i<i  0\>- 
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portunity  offered  at  such  times.  The  prevalence  of  these  crimes,  and 
the  difficulty  of  entrapping  and  securing  the  persons  who  practice  them, 
while  in  the  act,  has  induced  the  authorities  of  several  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  country  to  enact  special  laws  authorizing  the  arrest,  on 
sight,  of  any  known  professional  pickpocket  or  thief,  as  also  any  such 
person  as  the  police  authorities  may  have  reason  to  suspect  are  engaged 
in  such  practices.  The  board  of  police  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  a 
law  in  this  District  would  exercise  a  wholesome  restraint  upon  the  visits 
of  professional  thieves,  and  materially  diminish  the  number  of  robberies 
of  all  kinds  committed  here. 

PAUPERISM. 

In  view  of  the  extent  of  criminal  practices  in  the  District,  it  appears 
the  province  of  the  board  to  make  some  reference  thereto.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  there  are  not  sufficient  provisions  made  for  the  care  of  the  i>oor 
and  paupers  within  its  limits.  By  reason  of  this  want,  and  outside  the 
institutions  supported  by  the  contributions  of  individuals  and  charitable 
societies,  there  are  large  classes  of  persons  and  children  who  ostensibly 
gain  a  subsistence  by  begging.  Doubtless  the  want  of  occupation  else- 
where has  induced  many  people  to  come  to  the  District,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  employment  and  a  livelihood.  This  has  increased  the  number 
of  idle  persons  here,  and  the  evil  has  become  alarming,  in  view  of  neces- 
sary provisions  for  their  support. 

Under  a  former  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Washington,  persons  found 
begging  were  treated  as  vagrants,  and  sent  to  the  workhouse  to  labor,  un- 
less security  was  given  for  self-support.  But  this  ordinance  has  become 
a  nullity  in  the  practice  of  our  courts.  The  legitimate  offspring  of  this 
great  increase  of  the  idle  within  the  past  few  years  have  been  innumer- 
able petty  annoyances  and  crimes.  Commencing  with  little  children, 
sent  by  guardians,  and  even  parents,  to  beg  from  door  to  door  for  bread 
or  cold  victuals,  they  soon  become  adepts  not  only  in  the  art  of  begging, 
but  in  crime.  Several  instances  are  within  our  knowledge  where  rob- 
beries and  thefts  have  been  committed  by  men,  as  well  as  children,  while 
charitable  persons,  thas  appealed  to,  were  in  the  act  of  giving.  It  is  not 
believed  to  be  stated  too  strong  to  estimate  the  number  of  persons  now 
living  exclusively  from  the  proceeds  of  begging  and  some  accompanying 
petty  thefts  within  the  District  at  6,000.  The  door-bells  of  housekeepers 
in  all  parts  of  the  city  are  rung  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  times  each  day 
by  some  of  these  children  or  other  professional  beggars  for  alms.  The 
children  usually  carry  a  market-basket  or  bag  in  which  to  convey  the  pro- 
ceeds to  their  haunts.  Daring  the  past  year  it  was  credibly  ascertained 
that  in  some  instances  the  people  and  families  occupying  rows  of  houses- 
were  wholly  supplied  with  subsistence  by  these  children -beggars.  The 
parents  and  guardians  of  these  are  really  the  lazaroni  of  our  city.  Some 
of  them,  although  known  to  be  well  and  able  to  work,  have  refused  to 
do  so  when  offered  to  them,  appariently  preferring  the  squalor  of  these 
infamous  dens  to  a  higher  ambition  of  independent  existence.  These 
are  the  nurseries  and,  in  numerous  instances,  the  only  homes  of  parent- 
less  and  abandoned  youths  of  both  sexes,  who  are  growing  up  and  ai^ 
being  thus  educated  in  all  manner  of  lawlessness  and  crime.  And  it  is 
deemed  fair  to  presume  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  arrests  during 
the  last  two  years  is  mainly  chargeable  to  the  disorders  and  criminsd 
practices  growing  out  of  the  addition  of  this  element  in  the  poiKilation 
of  this  District. 

STATION-HOUSES. 

The  board  of  police  has  been  much  embarrassed  during  past  years  by 
the  want  of  proper  station-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  police  m 
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several  of  the  eight  precincts  into  which  the  District  is  divided.  For 
the  third,  fourth,  and  eighth  precinct  only  have  proper  station-hoases 
been  built,  while  the  remaining  five,  except  the  fifth,  (the  old  central 
eaanl-house,)  have  been  improvised  for  temporary  purposes.  Recently, 
liowever,  the  commissioners  of  the  District  have  authorized  the  renting  of 
buildings  in  the  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  precincts,  which,  when  properly 
fitted  up,  it  IS  believed  will  afford  very  fair  accommodations  for  those 
precincts.  This,  however,  is  only  a  partial  remedy  for  an  evil  which 
most  still  exist  until  provision  is  made  for  ample  and  properly  con- 
fitnicted  station-houses  to  be  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
service. 

DETECTIVE  CORPS. 

There  are  in  service  six  detective  officers,  authorized  by  the  act  of 
July  16,  1862.  These  officers  are  charged  more  esped^ly  with  the 
oases  of  pickpockets,  frauds,  robberies,  and  the  ferreting  out  crime. 
Daring  the  year  there  were  1,012  robberies  of  various  kinds  reported  to 
this  corps  through  precinct  officers  and  otherwise.  The  total  value  of 
property  thus  reported  to  have  been  stolen  was  $51,561.65.  Besides 
these,  there  were,  from  time  to  time,  robberies  of  greater  or  less  impor- 
tance that  were  never  reported  to  this  office,  but  which,  coming  under  its 
notice,  these  officers  have  not  hesitated  to  consider,  and  have  sometimes 
been  instrumental  in  arresting  the  criminals  and  recovering  pro- 
ceeds of  the  thefts.  The  robbery  of  the  United  States  Treasurer's  office 
of  some  $47,000  was  notably  one  of  these  cases,  and  of  which  nearly 
$20,000  was  recovered,  and  several  persons  implicated  in  it  were  ar- 
retted by  them  and  turned  over  to  the  courts  to  answer  for  the  crime. 

Thus  the  total  amount  recovered  by  the  detective  corps  within  the 
year  was  $55,763.46,  equal  to  $4,201.81  in  excess  of  the  sum  reported  as 
stolen.  These  detectives  made  495  arrests,  and  it  is  believed  this  record 
exhibits  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  corps. 

POLICE  TELEGRAPH. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  great  value  of  the  present  lines  of  the 
police-telegraph  establishment.  Its  convenience  and  serviceable  worth 
is  shown  by  the  record  of  43,061  dispatches  sent  over  these  lines  from 
different  points  during  the  year.  Recent  changes  in  their  superintend- 
«iicy  and  management  have  enabled  the  board  to  obtain  the  services  of 
two  operators  and  the  care  of  the  instruments  and  lines  for  about  the 
^me  sum  as  that  formerly  expended  for  a  single  operator  as  superin- 
tendent. 

The  entire  original  lines  of  the  police  telegraph  have  been  rebuilt, 
^d  the  lines  extended  to  about  double  their  former  lengths,  all  upon 
I16W  poles  with  new  wire,  and  executed  in  a  substantial  manner  at  a 
cost  of  $7,339.71.  The  original  lines  cost  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in 
1861 

It  is  peculiarly  an  unwelcome  task  at  times  of  general  business  de- 
pression like  the  present  to  ask  or  recommend  any  increase  of  expendi- 
tiires  on  account  of  the  government  in  this  District;  but  from  its  largely- 
^^nded  bounds  tdquiriug  police  surveillance  since  the  re-organization 
of  the  police,  nine  years  ago,  it  appears  to  be  a  duty  which  the  board  of 
police  cannot  and  dare  not  ignore,  in  view  of  the  immense  Government 
*s  well  as  general  public  and  private  interests  that  are  at  stake. 

Therefore,  for  the  reasons  herein  presented,  it  is  respectfully  submitted 
^nd  recommended  that  Congress  be  asked  to  provide — 
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First.  The  transfer  of  tbe  various  watchmen  now  authorized  to  be 
employed  in  tbe  Executive  Departments  and  tbe  public  buildings  and 
grounds  within  the  District  for  assignment  to  duty  in  common  with  the 
police  force  by  and  under  the  rules  of  the  board  of  police. 

Second.  That,  in  addition  to  such  increase  of  the  force,  there  be  au- 
thorized to  be  employed  twelve  sergeants  of  police  and  four  hundred 
privates,  with  provision  for  uniform  pay  with  like  oflBcers  now  author- 
ized by  law. 

Third.  For  a  revision  of  the  laws  authorizing  licenses  for  the  sale  of 
liquors,  providing  two  classes  of  qualities  that  may  be  sold  and  rates 
therefor,  respectively,  and  imposing  penalties  for  adulterations  and  for 
sales  without  due  license,  together  with  such  further  provision  of  law  as 
will  distinctly  define  the  duties  of  the  board  of  police  regarding  the  ap- 
proval of  licenses,  for  what  causes  it  shall  withhold  a  license,  and  such 
authority  of  law  a«  will  enable  it  to  revoke  the  licenses  and  to  sum- 
marily close  any  unlicensed  or  previously  licensed  place  where  intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  sold,  when  satisfied  the  public  welfare,  health,  and 
peace  require  it. 

Fourth.  Due  authority  of  law  for  any  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  police 
to  arrest,  with  or  without  warrant,  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  may  re- 
quire, any  person  whom  such  officer  shall  know  to  be  a  professional  thief, 
burglar,  or  pickpocket,  and  any  such  person  as  he  has  sufficient  reason 
to  believe  is  engaged  in  such  practices;  and  if  it  shall  be  proven,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  police  or  criminal  court,  that  such  person  had  an  un- 
lawful purpose  in  view  at  the  time  of  arrest,  he  or  she,  in  default  of 
ample  security  not  to  violate  any  law  of  the  District  for  the  term  of  one 
year,  shall  be  committed  to  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  at 
the  discretion  of  such  court. 

Fifth.  That  the  local  authorities  be  authorized  and  required  to  make 
immediate  and  ample  provision  for  the  care  and  subsistence  of  all  worthy 
and  destitute  poor,  and  that  Congress  enact  such  penalties  for  house- 
door  and  street-begging  for  alms  as  shall  effectually  prevent  it  in  the 
future.    And 

Sixth.  That  said  local  authorities  be  also  required  to  provide  per- 
manent suitable  buildings  for  the  full  accommodation  of  the  police  at 
central  places  in  each  of  the  precincts,  where  temporary  provision  only 
has  been  made. 

The  condition  of  the  '^policemen's  fund,"  submitted  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  board,  exhibits  an  unexpended  balance  of  §ll,lb5.5G,  his  state- 
ment of  which  is  herewith. 

The  respective  reports  of  the  superintendent  of  police  and  property- 
clerk  are  also  appended  hereto. 

The  tables  and  statistics  that  accompany  these  reports  afford  inter- 
esting and  valuable  information,  showing  withal  many  of  the  details  of 
service  performed  during  the  year,  and  to  which  reference  is  respectfully 
made. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


W.  J.  MURTAGH, 
President  Board  of  Police, 
fl.  M.  SWEENY, 
JAMES  G.  BERRET, 
C.  H.  NICHOLS, 
W.  H.  SMITH, 

Commissioners. 


Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepokt, 

Attorney- Genera  I  United  States. 
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Department  Metropolitan  Police, 

Office  of  Treasurer, 

Washingiouy  October  25^  1875. 

Gentlemen  :  A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  "  policemen's  fand,'^ 
from  October  1, 1874,  to  September  30, 1875,  is  herewith  respectfully 
submitted. 

H.  M.  SWEENY, 

Treasurer. 
The  Board  of  Police. 


Tht 
Dt. 


hoard  of  Metropolitan  j^olice  in  account  with  II.  M.  Sweeny^  treasurer j  on  account  of 
the  policemen^ 8  fund f  from  October  1 ,  1874,  to  September  30, 1875. 


Cr, 


Date. 


Diflbarsements,  &o. 


Oct  26 
Dec.  5 

mi. 

Mar.  SO 

Hat.  30 
&ptIO 


To  parchaae  of  3,  $500  each, 
3.G5  bonds,  at  70  cents 

To  pnrchAse  of  1  $500  S.G.'S 
bond,  at  67|  cents 


To  Charles  M.  Mathew,  exec- 
utor of  Lieutenant  £8«ex. . . . 

To  John  Eili  j^ott,  (guard) 

To  Mrs.  Christopher  Fitzpat- 
rick 


Unexpended  balance. 


Amoant. 


$1, 050  00 
338  75 


75  00 
75  00 

75  00 


1, 613  75 
11, 185  56 


12,  799  31 


Date. 


1874. 

Oct    1 
1 

1875. 

Sept.30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


Advances,  Sec. 


By  cash 

By  bonds,  (TJ.  S.  5-20) 

By  bonds,  (D.  C.  3-C5) 

By  sales  of  gold 

By  property  sales 

By  nnes  for  loss  of  time,  Sec... 

By  fines  of  board 

By  rewards 

By  balance 


Amount. 


5. 136  64 
5,000  00 


2,  ono  00 

372  87 

114  13 

85  67 

60  00 

30  00 


12,  799  31 


11, 185  ^6 


Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the 
operations  of  the  Metropolitan  Police-force  of  this  District  for  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1875.  This  report  is  confined  mainly  to  tabulated 
and  statistical  information,  together  with  a  general  summary  of  the 
duties  performed  by  the  force. 

The  tables  submitted  herewith  show  the  number  and  disposition  of 
the  force ;  the  time  lost  by  sickness  and  other  causes ;  the  total  number 
of  arrests  made  by  the  force,  classified  by  precincts;  a  classification  of 
the  ages  of  the  males  and  females  arrested,  each  separately;  the  nativity 
of  persons  arrested;  a  classification  of  the  ofi'enses  against  the  person 
for  which  persons  have  been  arrested,  and  the  number  arrested  for  each 
oflfense;  a  similar  classification  of  offenses  against  property;  and,  lastly, 
a  table  showing  the  trades  and  callings  of  persons  arrested. 

Inclosed,  also,  is  a  summary  of  the  operations  of  the  detective  and 
sanitary  corps. 

recapitulation. 

Tlie  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  work  done  by  the  police-force 
coring  the  year  ended  September  30, 1875,  a  more  extended  exhibit  of 
^hich  will  be  gathered  from  the  following  tables : 

The  whole  number  of  arrests  during  the  year  has  been  14,152,  of 
^hich  12,000  were  males,  2,152  were  females;  5,344  were  married,  8,808 
^ere single;  8,984  could  read  and  write,  5,168  could  not  read  and  write. 

The  offenses  may  be  classified  as  follows:  Offenses  against  the  per- 
^M,133  males,  1,614  females;  offenses  against  property,  3,867  males, 
^^  females. 

^Hhe  cases  reported,  the  fo]]ow2ng  (Uspositioim  have  beenraadii: 
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4,691  were  dismissed ;  8  were  tamed  over  to  the  military ;  1,298  wen 
sent  to  jail  for  court;  130  gave  bail  for  court;  1,713  were  sent  to  tin 
workhouse;  197  gave  security  to  keep  the  peace;  65  were  sent  to  tin 
Eeform  School;  77  were  not  disposed  of;  and  in  2,194  cases variou 
light  punishments  were  inflicted,  and  they  have  been  classed  under  th( 
head  of  "  Miscellaneous." 

Fines  have  been  imposed  in  3,779  cases,  amounting  in  all  to  $30,728.4o 
as  follows,  viz : 

In  District  of  Columbia  cases $14,769  9 

In  United  States  cases 5,884  b 

In  District  of  Colnmbia  cases  appealed 6,145  Oi 

In  United  States  cases  appealed ^. 3,929  0' 


INCEDENTili  DUTIES. 

The  nnmber  of  destitute  persons  furnished  with  lodging  has  been,  during  the 

year 12,08 

Lost  children  restored  to  parents 19 

Sick  or  disabled  assisted  or  taken  to  hospitals S^ 

Horses,  cattle,  or  vehicles  found  astray  and  restored  to  owners 2^ 

Doors  left  open  and  secured  by  police •.  IT 

Fires  attended  in  the  District 19 

Accidents  reported 16 

Inquests  attended E 

Persons  found  dead 

Dead  and  abandoned  infants  found ^ 

Suicide 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  C.  RICHARDS, 

Major  and  Superintendent 
To  the  Board  of  Metropolitan  Police. 


No.  1. — Table  showing  the  dUpositUm  of  the  force. 


Precincts. 

MiOor  and  su- 
perinteudont. 

Captain  and  in- 
spector. 

1 
3 

1 

t 

> 

•c 

1 

• 

s 

> 

First * 

1 
2 
9 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

96 
91 
93 
50 
96 
90 
99 
95 

1 

Second 

Third 

1 
1 

Fonrth 

Fifth 

sixth 

9 
9 

Seventh. 

Eiehth 

1 

...... 

Detectives 

6 

1 

Sanitary 

9 

^ 

Total 

1 

1 

10 

90 

197 

9 

^ 

f 
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No.  2. — Table  shmcing  time  lost  by  sickness  and  other  causes. 


Precincts. 


Tmi 

Seeood.... 

ThW 

Ftarth  .... 

RM 

Sixth 

SereDth..., 

£i|hth 

D^Uret 
Sicittfj... 


Total 


jc 
u 

s 


491 

5541 

289 

282 

573 

97a 
536 


95 


4,1231 


S  a 

•^   CO 


128 
119 

97 
109 
313 
126 
223 
279 

Id 
7 


1,419 


s 
o 


a 
o 

i 


6 
11 

4 
20 

3 
14 

5 

3 


66 


625 
6S4i 
390 
411 
889 
464 
1,207 
818 
18 
102 


5,6081 


No.  3. — Table  showing  number  of  arrests  in  each  precinct. 


Precincto. 


FiBi 

Second 

Third 

xooith .... 

Rnh 

Sixth 

Seventh ... 
Eighth .... 
Sinitary... 
DeteetivM 

Total 


Males. 

Females. 

1,514 

465 

1,647 

291 

1,055 

183 

1,204 

180 

2,481 

456 

696 

88 

1.849 

235 

1.198 

190 

19 

6 

437 

58 

12,000 

2,152 

Total. 


1,979 
1,838 
1.238 
1.384 
2,937 

784 

2,084 

1,388 

25 

495 

14, 152 


No.  4. — Table  shoiDing  the  ages  of  the  males  arrested,  classified. 


Precincts. 


Jirit 

Second  .... 

Third , 

loorth 

wth....!!! 

sixth 

SeTcnUi 
P«hth.'.'.. 
Sinitary.. 
l^etectires 

Total 


From 

From 

From 

40  and 

10  to  20. 

20  to  30. 

30  to  40. 

over. 

362 

580 

307 

265 

426 

538 

278 

305 

174 

381 

251 

249 

295 

408 

267 

234 

386 

871 

625 

599 

165 

913 

168 

150 

372 

598 

508 

371 

313 

387 

383 

215 

1 

6 

4 

8 

105 

216 

74 

42 

2,599 

4,198 

2,765 

2,438 

TotaL 


1,5U 
1,547 
1.055 
1.204 
2,481 

696 

1,849 

1,198 

19 

437 

12,000 


No.  5. — Tahle  shoioing  the  ages  of  the  females  arrested,  classified. 


Precincts. 


Unt 

5?ond 

Jhird 

£!?th?.... 

Jfth 

S«h 

Seroitb 

&*th...;; 

Total. 


From 
10  to  20 

128 
85 
S3 
43 
91 
33 
41 
51 

29 

524 


From 
20  to  30 


212 

127 

58 

50 

905 

27 

TJ 

72 

2 

18 


844 


From 
30  to  40 


94 
51 
48 
46 
93 
19 
70 
44 
3 
10 


478 


40  and 
over. 

31 

28 

54 

41 

67 

9 

51 

23 

1 

1 


Total. 


465 
291 
183 
180 
456 

88 

235 

190 

6 

58 


306  \  ^1^ 


1   306  \ 
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No.  6. — Beoapitulation  of  offenseSf  classified. 


OfiTensea  against  tho  person. 


Affray 

Assault 

Assaultand  battery 

Assaalt  and  battery,  with  intent  to  kill 

Assault  on  policemen 

Al)ortion 

Attempt  at  rape 

Abandonment 


Bifcamy 

Bastardy , 

Carrying  concealed  weapons  . . . . 

Contempt 

Disorderly  conduct 

Deserters 

Enticing  prostitution 

Fast  riding  or  driving 

False  representation 

Fighting  in  the  street 

Fugitives 

Habitual  drunkenness 

Intoxication , 

Intoxication  and  disorderly 

Insanity 

Indecent  exposure  of  the  person. 

Interfering  with  policemen 

Idle  and  incorrigible 

Keeping  disorderly  house 

Keeping  bawd v-house 

Keeping  gam  bung-house 

Kidnapping 

Libel 


Miscellaneous  misdemeanors 

Murder 

Mutiny 

Poijury 

Profanity 

Prostitution 

Kape 


Rioting w.. 

Kesisting  officer 

Threats  of  violence. 

Vagrancy 

Witnesses 


Total. 


Males. 


S30 

72 

1,271 

,      71 

43 

1 

11 


1 
10 
23 
47 
1,244 
15 


50 

1 

53 

83 

5 

3,064 

864 

24 

52 

13 

2 

4 

4 

7 


1 

m 

14 
2 
9 

90 


2 

19 

42 

267 

315 

21 


8,133 


Females.    TotiL 


18 

17 

297 

7 

3 


I 

10 
279 


2 


13 
11 


279 

221 

5 

2 


4 

23 


7 
5 


30 
2 


95 

168 

13 


8^ 

i 

1,5 


1. 


3,; 

1.* 


1.614  j       9, 


No.  7. — Recapitulation  ofoffenseSj  classified. 


Offenses  against  property. 


Arson 

Attempt  at  burglary 

Attempt  to  ste^ 

Burglary 

Cruelty  to  animals 

Embezzlement 

Forgery 

Fraud 

Grand  larceny 

Gambling 

Malicious  mischief 

Obtaining  goods  and  money  under  false  pretenses 

Passing  counterfeit  money 

Petit  larceny 

Pickpocket ". 

Robbery 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Suspicion 

Trespass 

Violation  of  district  ordnances 

Total ^ 


Males. 

Females. 

4 

1 

2 
11 
62 

2 

45 

9 

15 

3 

223 

36 

10 
50 

9 

70 

9 

3 

680 

189 

1 
33 

6 

32 

6 

430 

33 

138 

11 

1,846 

236 

3,867 

538 

Tots 


l.( 


2.( 


4,^ 
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No.  8. — Nativity  of  those  arrested  classified. 


Nativity. 


tes,  (white)  . 
tea,  (colored) 


Xamber. 


5,809 

5.8«7 

1,506 

594 

45 

169 

31 

60 

6 

8 

9 

2 

12 

1 


Nativity. 


Cuba 

Sweden.... 

China 

Norway 

Rnssia 

Prasaia 

Nova  Scotia 

Aaia... 

Turkey...., 

Aastria 

Greece 

Total. 


Number. 


1 

7 
o 

3 
6 
4 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 


14, 152 


Xo.  9. — Table  showing  trades  and  callings  of  persons  arrested. 


Trades. 

Number. 

Trades. 

Number. 

10 
23 
11 
13 
101 

3 

1 

I 

140 

61 

76 

129 

221 

29 

152 

85 

17 

13 

12 

2 
10 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

397 

459 

35 

.12 

123 

23 

23 

143 

20 

6 
15 
28 
12 

1 

2 

3 

8 

1 

6 

23 

113 

23 

8 

7 

1 

3 
37 
13 

2 
12 
168 
12  1 

Pishermen 

21 

1 

FiniBher 

1 

1 ...................  ........ 

Fruit-doaler 

1 

(j|-entlemen ................ 

1 

Gunsmiths 

3 

Grocers 

Gardeners 

58 

ker 

44 

Gas-fitters 

8 

Gambler .................... 

1 

(^lass-blower 

1 

Glaziers  ...................... ......... 

2 

1 ._.... 

Hackmen . ...... 

127 

Hatters 

2 

re 

Hotel-keeoers 

12 

Hucksters  ............ .......  

227 

Housekeepers 

684 

9 

Horse- farriers  .................... 

5 

Hostlers 

14 

ITS 

Harness-makers • 

20 

Horse-dealer  ........................... 

1 

InsDector  .................. ... 

1 

r» 

Jewelers  ........  ...^...... ...... ...... 

23 

tn 

Jnnk-shoD  keeners..... ................ 

15 

era 

Janitor 

1 

Justice  of  the  Deace 

1 

ier 

Xiaborers ............................... 

4,283 

La wvers  ....................  .......... 

74 

lamn  makers 

Liverv-stable  keeners 

9 

Lamn-lichtera  ......................... 

9 

XiOck  smiths...... ...................... 

5 

rs 

Loafers 

18 

r» 

Letter-carrier 

1 

LithofirraDher 

1 

IfB 

Mechnnics......  .............. ......... 

5 

kern 

Merchants.. ....................... 

158 

Machinists ............................. 

78 

• 

Musicians  ...................... ....... 

2ft 

, 

Millers 

7 

Messoncrers ............................ 

37 

Marines .........  .................. 

70 

Moldera  ............................... 

31 

i 

Masons  ................................ 

12 

Millwricht 

1 

STB 

Miners ................................. 

4 

Newsbovs  ............................. 

64 

b 

NotarV  TJUbliC  .......r.r.-rrr 

1 

Ortran.GTrinder  ...... .....^............. 

1 

OccuDation  unknown  .................. 

414 

(^vstermeu  .............. ....•.^•....... 

2 

Peddlers 

.50 

Printers    

188 

> 

Physicians .......................... 

44 

PlftHterera    ..................*...••. 

129 

jn 

Prostitutes  ........................... 

681 

Painters  ........................••••••• 

262 

Pftvera    .......................  ..-...•• 

23 

Pawnbrokers  .........•........•••.••.* 

a 

s 

Police-officers .• 

^ 

Preachers ......................... 

\                  ^ 

.......  ...•..••••.•....•••••' 

'  Porters 

^ 
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No.  9. — Table  showing  trades  and  callings  of  persons  arrested— Continued. 


Trades. 


Policy-dealers 

President  of  railroad  oompaoy 

Paper-hangers 

Photo^aphers 

Pluml^rs 

Potters 

Paper-makers 

Pump-makers 

Pressmen 

Restaurant-keepers 

Hag-pickers 

Reporters 

Riggers 

RoiNvmaker 

Soldiers 

Servants 

Slioemakcr.H 

Stone-cutters 

Sailors 

Students 

Shoe-blacks 

Sail-makers 

Seamstresses 

Superintendents 

Store-keepers 

■Sextons 

Schoolmasters  


Number. 


2 
1 

12 

2 

95 

2 

2 

2 

2 

84 

14 

10 

5 

1 

135 

795 

141 

143 

217 

352 

92 

9 

7 

4 

61 

6 

4 


Trades. 


Showmen 

Stamp-maker  .. 
Silversmiths ... 
Soap-maker.  ... 

Saddlers 

Ship-carpenters 
Soap-fat  men... 

Tailors 

Teamsters 

Tinners 

Turner 

Tobacconists... 

Thieves 

Telegraphists  .. 
Upholsterers... 
Undertaker .... 

Vagrants 

AVasherwomen . 
Wheelwrights  . 

Watchmen 

Weavers , 

White  washers  . 
Wagon-masters 

Waiters 

Watchman 

Total  .... 


Numl 


14 


Detective  Office, 

September  30, 1875 

Sir:  The  following  is  a  8uinmar3^  of  the  operatioas  of  the  detecti 
corps,  so  far  as  tliey  can  be  made  a  matter  of  record,  for  the  year  eadi 
September  30,  1875: 

• 

The  number  of  arrests  made  is 

The  uumber  of  robberies  reported  is 1, 

Amoimt  of  property  reported  lost  or  stolen $51,  r)61 

Amount  of  property  recovered  .. --  5l,67!2 

Amouu t  of  property  turned  over  to  property-clerk 33, 381 

Amount  of  property  turned  over  to  owners 18,29C 

Amount  of  property  taken  from  and  returned  to  prisoners 4, 240 

Total  amount  of  property  that  passed  through  this  office,  per  property- book .     55, 91ii 

The  amount  of  property  recovered  being  greater  than  that  report 
lost  or  stolen,  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  frequently  property 
recovered  without  being,  or  before  it  is,  reported  lost  or  stolen, 
liespectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  A.  W.  OLARVOE, 
Chief  of  Detective  Corps  Metropolitan  Police 

A.  C.   RlCHAEDS, 

Major  and  Superintendent  Metropolitan  Poliee* 


Department  of  Metropolitan  Police, 

Sanitary  Office, 
WashingtoUj  D.  C,  October  25,  1875 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  synopsis  of  the  operatic 
of  the  sanitary  detail  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1875. 

The  board  of  health  having  special  charge  of  the  sanitary  condition 
the  District,  comparatively  little  has  been  done  in  that  line  by  the  sa 
tary  detail,  whoseduties  consist  mainly  in  providing  for  the  sick  and  dei 
tute  of  the  District,  as  well  as  for  those  whocome  fromother  States,  havi 
no  friends  residing  here  and  being  destitute  of  means,  are  very  often  fou 
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by  the  officers  of  the  department  in  a  sick  and  destitute  condition.  In 
ail  sach  cases  the  parties  were  either  promptly  removed  to  the  hospital 
or  famished  with  transportation  to  their  homes. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  number  of  sick  and  destitute 
persons  sent  to  hospitals  and  asylums,  the  number  of  non-resident  pau- 
pers fnroished  with  transportation  to  other  cities,  the  number  of  broken 
pomps,  hydrants,  and  dangerous  excavations,  &c.,  reported  to  the  Dis- 
trict aathorities,  and  the  number  of  notices  served  for  the  board  of 
health,  iacluding  those  served  by  precinct  officers : 

Xomber  of  non-resident  panpers  fnmished  with  transportation  to  other  cities,  pro- 
cared  from  commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 69 

XoDber  of  broken  pamps,  hydrants,  dangeroas  excavations,  &o.,  reported  to  the 
District  aothorities 83 

Komber  of  notices  served  for  the  board  of  health 284 

Number  of  sick  and  destitute  persons  sent  to  hospitals  and  asylums 
by  the  sanitary  detail,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1876,  viz : 

To  Waihiogton  Asylum 399 

ToIonoeAsylam 58 

To  ProTidence  Hospital 87 

To  Freedmen's  Hospital 12 

To  Colombia  Hospital 7 

To  Colored  Orphan  Asylam 2 

To  Georgetown  Poor-house 1 

To  Home  for  the  Aeed  under  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor 1 

To  Saiot  Vincent  J^male  Orphan  Asylam • 1 

Total 568 

Xomber  of  helpless  persons  assisted 16 

The  nativity  of  persons  sent  to  the  hospitals  and  asylums  is  as  fol- 
lows, viz : 

IMitedStttei 447 

Ireland 82 

Gernuuiy 22 

Eo«iiDd 7 

PttUod 4 

{toUind 3 

F^Dce 1 

i^y 1 

fioaoa 1 

Total 568 

Begpectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  CONNELL, 
Sanitary  Officer^  Metropolitan  Police. 
To  A.  C.  Richards, 

Major  and  Superintendent. 


Department  of  Metropolitan  Police, 

Property  Rooms, 
Washington^  October  11, 1875. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  business  of  this  office,  as  also, 
^  of  the  Department,  relating  to  property  matters  during  the  year 
«Bdio^  the  30th  ultimo,  as  compiled  from  the  returns  made  to  this 
Office. 

Herewith  are  submitted  statements  marked  A,  exhibiting  the  values 
<rf  property  and  money  received  at  the  office  during  the  respective 
"wnths  within  the  year,  which  aggregate  the  sum  of  $43,684.85,  together 
^th  amounts  delivered  to  owners  on  orders  of  the  courts  and  evidences 
<^  ownership,  amounting  to  $22,260.38.    The  value  returned  from  the 
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police  preciucts  aDd  sanitary  company  was  $10,500.78,  and  that 
the  detective  corps,  $33,184.07.  Of  the  property  restored  to  owne 
evidences  thereof  and  orders  of  courts,  $8,858.21  was  returned  froi 
precincts  and  $13,402.17  from  the  detective  corps. 

The  exhibit  marked  B  shows  the  entire  property  operations  c 
police  department  other  than  that  which,  by  the*requirements  ol 
passed  through  this  office,  aggregating  the  sum  of  $136,250.36. 
statement,  as  compiled,  shows  the  respective  values  of  property  bui 
transacted  during  each  month  and  the  proportions  performed  by 
precinct,  company,  and  corps.  Thus,  in  addition  to  that  returned  1 
office  of  the  property-clerk,  the  amount  in  values  which  passed  thi 
the  eight  police  precincts  was  $113,157.75,  that  of  the  sanitary  con 
was  $513.22,  and  that  through  the  office  of  the  detective  corps  $22,5 
making  the  aggregate  of  property  passing  through  the  entire  depari 
amount  to  $179,935.21,  equal  to  $27,906.29  in  excess  of  the  busines 
formed  during  the  previous  year. 

From  the  sale  made  June  30, 1875,  of  abandoned  and  unclaimed 
erty  held  more  than  six  months,  and  of  perishable  property  at  d 
times,  the  net  sum  of  $114.13  was  realized,  and  has  been  return 
the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  police,  as  applicable  to  the  "  Police 
Fund." 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  E.  HEllRICK, 
Property- CU 

Wm.  J.  MuRTAGH,  Esq., 

President  Board  of  Police. 


A. — statements  shoxcing  the  value  of  property  and  money  re-ceived  at  the  office  ofihepr 
clerk,  and  ddivered  therefrom  during^  the  year  ending  September  30,  1875. 

ESTIMATED  AMOUNTS  RECEIVED  IN  EACH  MONTH. 

October,  1874 $ 

November,  1874 1, 

December,  1874 1, 

January,  1875 9, 

February,  1875 

March,  1875 1, 

April,  1875 :.... 

May,  1875 

Jane,  1875 4, 

July,  1875 1, 

August,  1875 20, 

SeiJtember,  1875 

Total  receipts ---- 43, 

AMOUNTS  DELIVERED  ON  ORDERS  OF  COURTS  AND  ENIDENCES  OF  OWNERSE 

October,  1874 § 

November,  1874 i 1, 

December,  1H74 2, 

January,  1875 1, 

February,  1875... 8, 

March,  1875 1, 

April,  1875 

May,  1875 

June,  1875 3, 

July,  1875 1, 

August,  1875 , 

September,  1375 

Total  delivered 22, 
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Exhibit  G. 

Washington,  D.  C, 

November  6, 1875. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Reform  School  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Since  the  last  report  the  school  has  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  death 
of  the  Hon.  Nathan  Sargent/ who  was  the  president  of  the  school  from 
its  inauguration  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  second 
day  of  February  last. 

Mr.  Sargent,  aside  from  his  political  and  historical  record,  was  well 
known  in  this  community,  and  honored  and  esteemed  as  a  gentleman  of 
integrity  and  great  purity  of  character,  devoted  to  all  objects  of  charity, 
benevolence,  and  humanity,  passing  much  of  his  time  among  the  sick 
and  unfortunate,  and  took  a  special  interest  in  the  subject  of  prison  re- 
forms, and  the  wants  and  welfare  of  this  school,  of  which  he  was  for  so 
many  years  its  worthy  and  honored  president. 

Many  years  ago  he,  with  a  few  other  public-spirited  gentlemen,  met 
together  and  organized  a  House  of  Refuge  in  this  District  for  Juvenile 
delinquents,  and  with  their  own  private  means,  aided  by  donations  so- 
licited by  them,  carried  it  on  for  some  time.  The  attention  of  Congress 
heiug  invited  to  their  laudable  and  praiseworthy  object,  that  body  made 
a  few  small  appropriations  to  help  them  along,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Government  farm  on  the  Potomac  River  was  set  apart  for  the  uses  of  the 
school,  upon  which  buildings  of  a  temporary  character  were  erected. 
Afterward,  principally  through  Mr.  Sargent's  personal  exertions,  larger 
appropriations  were  made  and  the  present  farm  purchased  and  buildings 
erected,  and  the  name  the  school  now  bears  given  to  it,  and  from  a  small 
beginning  it  has  grown  to  a  great  institution  of  much  value  and  impor 
tance  to  the  community,  and  stands  a  monument  to  his  energy  and  per- 
severance in  a  cause  of  humanity  and  philanthropy  second  to  none  oi 
its  kind  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Sargent  was  born  in  Vermont,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  wai 
nearly  eighty-one  years  of  age.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  to  the  hon 
orable  and  important  post  of  Sergeant-oftArms  of  the  House  of  Repre 
seutatives  of  the  United  States  5  later  he  was  made  Register  of  th( 
Treasury,  and,  subsequently.  Commissioner  of  Customs,  which  place  h( 
beld  for  many  years,  and  relinquished  a  few  years  previous  to  his  death 
He  held  other  and  important  positions  in  this  District.  He  was  wel 
known  as  a  political  writer,  and  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  lifi 
-wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Public  Men  and  Events,''  but  did  not*  live  t< 
fiee  it  given  to  the  public. 

Upon  the  announcement  of  his  death  a  special  meeting  of  the  boan 
of  trustees  was  convened  and  resolutions  adopted,  which  I  think  appro 
priate  to  be  embodied  in  this  report,  as  showing  the  esteem  in  which  h< 
was  held  by  his  associates. 
The  resolutions  were  in  the  following  words : 

Whereas  we,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Reform  School  of  the  District  of  Colum 
l)ia,  do  learD  with  the  deepest  sorrow  of  the  death  of  our  late  highly-esteemed  Presi 
dent,  Hon.  Nathan  Sargent,  whose   declining  health  has  been  observed  with  th 

freatest  solicitud)3  by  the  members  of  this  board,  he  having  most  earnestly  devote- 
imself  for  many  years  to  the  management  of  the  institution  of  which  he  was  a  pric 
cipal  founder  with  credit  and  success. 

And  whereat  in  his  death  the  Reform  School  has  lost  a  friend  who  can  hardly  be  r( 

f>laced,  his  family  a  model  husband  and  father,  and  the  community  one  who  has  labore 
on^  and  faithfully  for  its  interests,  and  who  has  for  more  than  three  decades  fille 
positions  of  great  honor  and  trust  with  a  fidelity  that  has  seldom  been  equaled  an 
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wver  excelled,  and  who  has  now  passed  away  without  the  slightest  stain  upon  his 
character, by  his  virtues  reminding  of  the  Scriptures,  "Mark  the  perfect  mau  and 
behold  the  upri|^ht,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace  :"  Therefore,  be  it 

Bmlt^  That  we,  the  said  board  of  trustees,  do  hereby  testify  our  sense  of  the 
worth  of  our  deceased  president,  and  our  sympathy  with  those  most  deeply  afflicted 
br  ordering  this  testimonial  to  be  entered  upon  the  minutes,  and  a  copy  of  the  same 
to  be  engrossed,  signed  by  the  officers  of  this  meeting,  and  presented  to  his  bereaved 
familr. 

He  has  gone  to  bis  grave  crowned  with  years  and  many  honors,  and 
leaves  a  record  of  a  life— 

**  Rich  in  the  world's  opinion  and  men's  praise, 
And  full  of  all  we  could  desire,  but  days." 

At  a  meeting  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Sargent,  the  board  con- 
ferred upon  me  the  honor  of  being  his  successor,  an  honor  indeed,  to  fill 
a  position  so  long  and  ably  filled  by  our  deceased  friend  and  brother 
officer. 

The  last  report  was  made  to  November  1, 1874,  but  the  board  have 
tboQght  it  desirable  to  have  the  reports  hereafter  made  so  as  to  embrace 
each  fiscal  year  j  therefore  this  report  is  from  that  date  to  June  30, 1875, 
^th  the  exception  of  the  treasurv  report,  which  covers  the  entire  fiscal 
year  of  1875. 

Owing  to  a  benign  Providence,  no  sickness  of  any  moment  has  ac- 
cnrred,  and  no  death.  With  the  exception  of  some  malarial  diseases, 
which  have  readily  yielded  to  treatment,  the  school  has  been  remark- 
ably healthy.  The  boys,  under  the  kind  care  and  treatment  of  the 
Kiperintendent  and  his  assistants,  are  happy  and  contented,  perform 
their  duties  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  pursue  their  studies  with 
diligence,  and  at  play  enjoy  themselves  as  other  boys.  All  semblance 
and  appearance  of  a  prison  and  prison-rules  are  abolished,  and  the  place 
is  made,  as  far  as  possible,  what  its  name  indicates,  a  "school,"  not  a 
place  of  punishment,  but  a  place  where  youths  led  astray  by  their  pas- 
siong  or  associates  are  sent  to  be  kept  out  of  further  temptation  and 
from  evil  influences;  where  they  are  taught  useful  employments,  and 
given  an  education  which  fits  them  to  go  into  the  world  fully  capable  of 
providing  for  and  taking  care  of  themselves. 

The  superintendent's  report,  herewith  submitted,  as  before  stated, 
includes  the  period  from  November  1,  1874,  the  date  to  which  the  last 
report  was  made,  to  June  30,  1875,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

^en  the  last  report  was  made  there  were  remaining  in  the  school 
oo€  handred  and  fifty-one  boys,  thirty  since  received,  and  two  which  had 
.  escaped*,  returned,  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  eighty-three.  Of  these 
twenty-five  were  discharged,  two  indentured,  and  ten  absent  without 
teave,  leaving  in  the  school  on  the  day  which  closes  this  report,  one 
hundred  and  forty-six. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  of  the  many  boys  discharged  as  re  • 
formed,  but  four  have  been  known  to  have  committed  any  offense  againsv 
the  laws,  which  speaks  well  for  the  care,  attention,  and  discipline  they 
received  while  under  the  influence  and  teachings  of  the  school.  This 
record  will  bear  most  favorable  comparison  with  that  of  any  similar 
institution  in  the  country. 

Owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  land,  not  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  farming  and  gardening.  The  superintendent's  report  shows  what  has 
been  done  in  that  direction.  The  ground  is  being  fertilized  as  rapidly 
as  the  funds  and  means  at  command  will  admit,  and  it  is  hoped  and  ex- 
pected in  time  to  have  the  entire  farm  under  cultivation,  and  to  realize 
therefrom  a  handsome  return  for  the  school.    Kew  roads  have  been 
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made,  fruit,  evergreens,  and  other  trees  set  out;  the  grounds  immed 
ately  surrounding  the  buildings  graded,  sodded,  and  sown  with  grasj 
and  a  great  deal  of  other  miscellaneous  work  done  on  the  premise* 
mostly  by  the  boys,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  wit 
but  little  expense.  By  another  season  the  grounds  will  be  so  improve 
and  beautified  as  to  make  the  place  an  ornament  and  credit  to  the  ofi 
cers  in  charge. 

The  want  of  shop  room  and  machinery  has  prevented  the  employmei 
of  the  boys  in  mechanical  pursuits  to  any  great  extent.  The  only  wor 
they  are  engaged  in  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  their  labor  abot 
the  premises,  is  in  caning  chairs,  making  brooms,  and  Qiaking  clothin 
for  the  school. 

From  the  proceeds  of  the  shops  there  has  been  realized  the  sum  ( 
twelve  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars,  eighty-four  cents. 

The  want  of  suitable  shops  and  machinery  deprives  the  school  of  th 
means  of  teaching  the  boys  useful  trades,  and  of  adding  materially  t 
the  revenue.  An  estimate  for  this  purpose  has  been  submitted  in  th 
annual  estimates  to  Congress,  for  which  the  board  respectfully  invit 
your  aid  and  influence.  If  this  appropriation  can  be  obtained,  building 
can  be  erected  in  which  useful  trades  can  be  taught,  thus  enabling  th 
boys  upon  their  discharge  to  make  their  living  by  honorable  an<i  profi 
able  calling,  and  also  add  largely  to  the  revenue  of  the  school. 

The  shops  are  now  located  in  r  joms  in  the  main  building,  which,  upo 
the  erection  of  other  buildings,  will  be  vacated  and  put  toother  uses. 

Among  other  things  which  can  with  profit  and  advantage  be  taugt 
the  boys,  is  floriculture ;  with  a  small  expense  of  about  twelve  hundre 
dollars,  suitable  hot-houses  could  be  built,  which  would  add  greatly  t 
the  beauty  of  the  place,  provide  additional  revenue  from  the  sale  of  tl 
flowers  and  plants,  and  giye  the  boys  a  calling  which  can  in  after  li 
be  followed  by  them  with  pleasure  and  profit.  With  good  trades  tt 
boys  can  go  out  into  the  world  from  the  school,  and  become  good  cit 
zens  and  useful  members  of  society,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  wi 
see  the  importance  of  providing  the  facilities  to  this  end. 

A  certain  portion  of  each  day  is  devoted  to  study.  The  boys  ai 
instructed  in  all  the  elementary  branches  of  education,  and  marke 
progress  is  observable  in  many  of  them. 

But  few  of  them  when  they  enter  the  school  can  read  or  write,  an 
no  boy  who  is  discharged  as  reformed  goes  out  without  at  least  a  fai 
common-school  education.  To  make  the  school  more  successful,  a  goo 
ibrary  of  miscellaneous  books  is  needed.  By  donation,  a  small  numb< 
of  books  have  been  obtained,  but  they  are  not  adequate  to  the  wants  i 
the  boys. 

A  small  appropriation  for  this  purpose  would  be  of  great  advanta^ 
and  service. 

During  the  long  winter  evenings,  when  the  boys  are  unable  to  woi 
in  the  field  or  shop,  their  time  could  pleasantly  be  spent  in  reading  ar 
studying. 

To  carry  out  the  original  intention  of  conducting  the  school  on  tl 
family  plan,  which  is  now  conceded  by  all  who  have  given  th^  subje< 
of  retormatives  attention  the  best,  another  building  is  required,  f< 
which  an  estimate  has  been  submitted.  As  before  stated,  there  wei 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  boys  in  the  school  on  the  day  to  which  th 
is  made,  which  is  about  all  that  it  will  accommodate  if  the  family  pla 
is  to  be  adhered  to. 

Frequent  applications  are  being  refused,  and  boys  sentenced  by  th 
courts  are  sent  to  the  common  jail  for  want  of  room  in  the  Refori 
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School,  where  tbey  herd  together  with  confirmed  crimiuals,  and  soon  be- 
come hardened  and  calloused  to  good  influences,  and  when  released  are 
ripe  for  other  and  worse  crimes,  and,* descending  the  downward  grade 
of  vice  and  crime,  soon  reach  the  penitentiary  or  a  worse  end.  This 
could  be  obviated  byenlarging  the  facilities  of  tlie  school,  where  thebo^^s, 
instead  of  becoming  hardened  criminals  and  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame, 
mightor could  learn  useful  occupations,  receive  an  education,  be  brought 
under  moral  and  religious  influences,  and  fitted  to  become  useful  and 
respected  citizens.  Money  could  not  be  appropriated  to  a  more  humane 
and  beoeficial  purpose  than  to  the  prevention  of  crime ;  and  if  the 
amount  now  asked  of  Congress  for  the  Reform  School  should  be  the 
means  of  removing  youths  who  have  taken  the  first  downward  step 
from  the  influences  of  evil  companions  and  their  bad  example,  and  make 
them  useful  and  honored  members  of  society,  it  will  be  money  well  spent.. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the  treasurer  lor  the  last  fiscal 
jear,  which  is  submitted.  The  report  is  made  in  detail,  showing  each 
item  of  expenditure,  to  whom  made,  and  for  what  purpose. 

The  appropriations  made  by  Congress  were  the  following : 

^tries  and  current  expenses 810,000  00 

Aiteriog  main  baildins,  building  kitchen 1, 750  00 

UyiDg  oat  the  ground,  purchasing  trees,  making  roads,  &.c 2, 500  00 

Fomitare  for  new  building,  additional  beds  for  the  boys 5, 000  00 

Bak^hou9e  and  laundry 1, 500  00 

Animal  repairs 1 ,  000  00 

Total 21,750  00 

The  receipts  during  the  same  time  were — 

^^  District  of  Columbia  on  account  of  support  of  inmates $14, 444  00 

^ipia  from  farm,  shops,  &c 2,003  70 

l^iDceeda  of  certificates  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  account  of  support  of 
inmates 1,316  78 

Total 17,764  48 

The  aggregate  of  the  appropriations  and  receipts  is  839,514.48,  which 
hasall  bS^n  expended  as  shown  by  the  treasurer's  report. 

Taking,  as  a  basis,  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys,  the  actual  cost  per  boy 
is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  per  year,  or  fifty-one  cents 
per  day,  which  includes  salaries  of  superintendent,  teachers,  and  other 
employes,  for  clothing,  medical  attendance,  food,  fuel,  lights,  and  other 
fiecesaaries.  which,  we  respectfully  suggest,  shows  a  very  careful  and 
Gnomical  administration,  while  at  the  same  time  full  and  plenty  of 
good  wholesome  food  is  furnished. 

All  the  funds  are  deposited,  as  required  by  law,  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  and  payments  are  made  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
whool  only  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  finance  committee  of  the 
board. 

The  greatest  care  and  economy  is  exercised  by  the  board  over  expendi- 
tures, and  no  bills  are  approved  by  the  committee  until  they  have  been 
carefally  examined. 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  tUe  zeal,  ability,  and 
Melity  to  their  trust  exhibited  by  the  superintendent,  matron,  and 
other  assistants,  in  the  discharge  of  their  delicate  and  responsible 
dnti^. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHK  BAILEY, 
Preside7it  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Reform  School  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Hod.  Edwards  Piereepont, 

Attorney-  Oeneral 
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superintendent's  REPORT. 

To  the  honorable  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Reform  School 

of  the  District  of  Columbia  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  brief  report  of  tlB  ^ 
managemeut'  aud  condition  of  the  Reform  School  of  the  District  e^^ 
Colambia  from  November  1,  1874,  to  June  30,  1875,  embracing  apericj^^^ 
of  eight  mouths,  (a  change  having. been  made  in  the  date  of  renderin    ^ 
the  annual  report,)  and  covering  that  portion  of  the  year  which  Ho^^^ 
not  admit  of  my  accounting  for  the  proceeds  of  the  farm  and  gSLvdet^^' 
The  statement,  therefore,  relates  only  to  the  preparations  for  and  th     "^ 
work  commenced  for  the  year. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report  there  were  remaining  in  the  school  15 
,  boys,  since  which  time  twenty-eight  have  been  received  on  new  commil 
ment,  two  returned,  and  two  who  had  previously  escaped,  making  tbt 
whole  number  in  the  school  during  this  period  one  hundred  and  eighty^     J 
three.    Of  those  that  have  gone  out  from  the  school,  twenty-five  wen 
discharged  as  reformed,  two  indentured,  and  ten  absent  without  leave- 
leaving  at  date  one  hundred  and  forty-six  boys  as  inmates  of  the  insti 
tution.    Of  the  whole  number  that  have  been  discharged  as  reformed 
since  the  organization  of  this  institution,  only  four  boys  have  beei 
arrested,  or  known  to  have  committed  any  offense  against  the  laws 
showing  the  school  to  be  a  reformatory  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, 
and  that  it  has  accomplished  all  that  its  most  sanguine  friends  could 
reasonably  expect.    This  record  is  as  good,  I  am  sure,  as  that  of  an; 
similar  institution  in  the  country. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  with  many  evidences  of  the  Diviu( 
favor.    Almost  perfect  health  has  prevailed,  there  not  having  been 
serious  case  of  illness.    The  moral  tone  of  the  school  has  constantly* 
improved ;  the  officers  have  been  faithful  and  manifested  great  care  ii 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  morals  and  manners.    The  boys  an 
taught  in  many  ways  to  develop  their  better  feelings,  and  marny  of  theui^ 
seem  to  understand  their  own  weaknesses,  and  are  willing  to  pursue 
course  that  will  expand  their  good  qualities  and  repress  their  vicious^ 
propensities ;  their  deportment  is  reviewed  daily,  and  nothing  is  alloweiL 
to  pass  unnoticed,  good  behavior  being  commended  and  vice  and  in- 
gratitude reproved. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  preparing  and  fertilizing  the  land  put 
out  in  arops  and  vegetables.  Last  fall  four  acres  were  sown  with  rye 
and  seeded  with  clover ;  this  spring  eight  acres  were  put  in  oats,  which 
were  also  seeded  with  clover,  all  of  which  look  well ;  four  acres  of  ground 
were  seeded  last  fall  with  timothy,  which,  from  present  indications,  will 
produce  a  heavy  crop ;  twelve  acres  have  been  planted  with  Indian 
corn,  eight  acres  with  broom  corn,  five  acres  with  potatoes,  and  eight 
acres  with  garden- vegetables,  all  of  which  bid  fair  to  yield  well. 

One  thousand  peach,  five  hundred  pear,  and  fifty  cherry  trees  were 
planted  during  the  spring ;  also  a  quantity  of  small  fruits  were  put  out. 
Care  was  taken  in  preparing  the  ground  and  planting  the  trees,  but 
the  small  fruits  have  not  done  well. 

A  large  number  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  were  purchased  last 
fall  for  the  spring  planting,  but  the  grading  of  the  grounds  not  being 
sufficiently  advanced,  the  trees  were  put  in  the  nursery-rows  until  the 
grading  should  be  completed. 
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GROUNDS. 

Mach  has  been  done  in  grading  the  grounds  about  the  buildings.  A 
new  road  has  been  laid  out  and  graded  from  the  turnpike  to  the  main 
bnilding,  which  will  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds,  and  will 
give  an  easy  ascent  to  the  buildings.  This  labor  has  mrnished  employ- 
ment for  the  boys,  as  they  take  an  interest  in  whatever  will  add  to  the 
beauty  and  convenience  of  tiieir  home. 

While  this  labor  has  not  brought  the  institution  a  money  equivalent, 
still  it  was  a  necessary  work,  and  would  have  cost  a  large  sum  had  it 
been  performed  by  hired  labor. 

SHOP-LABOR. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report  the  chair-shop  was  closed  for  want  oi 
^ork.  Early  in  November,  1874,  work  was  obtained  from  Baltimore, 
since  which  time  the  shop  has  caned  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety  seats,  for  which  has  been  realized  $1,285.84.  During  the  year 
broom-making  has  been  introduced  upon  a  small  scale,  which  will  prove 
remunerative,  and  give  the  boys  useful  employment. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  have  maintained  their  usual  efficiency,  the  teachers  have 
been  thorough,  and  much  credit  is  due  them  for  the  progress  the  pupils 
bave  made,  the  boys  in  general  being  very  ignorant  when  received  into 
tbe  school. 

>rORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

The  moral  and  religious  instructions  of  the  school  have  been  a  matter 
of  great  moment  and  interest  to  me,  and  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  express  my 
tbanks  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
others  who  have  visited  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  words 
of  cheer  and  consolation  to  the  lads.  I  have  been  highly  gratified  with 
the  interest  manifested  by  the  boys  in  the  Sabbath-school.  Seven  verses 
of  the  Bible  have  been  committed  each  week  by  each  boy,  and  I  have 
seldom  had  occasion  to  reprove  a  boy  for  having  an  imperfect  les- 
wn.  Considerable  religious  interest  has  been  manifested  by  the  boys  in 
bolding  semi-weekly  prayer-meetings.  These  meetings  are  presided 
over  by  one  of  their  own  number,  and  the  spirit  and  interest  shown  by 
nianj  of  the  boys  at  these  meetings  must  result  in  much  good. 

WANTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Much  is  needed  in  the  way  of  improvements,  the  first  and  most  ur- 
gent of  which  is,  fencing  on  the  farm  to  make  the  necessary  divisions, 
so  that  it  can  be  economically  managed  ;  and  this  fencing  could  all  be 
done  by  our  own  force,  without  expense  except  for  material.  The  barn 
onght  to  be  removed  from  its  present  site  and  enlarged,  as  the  site  upon 
which  it  now  stands  is  needed  to  extend  the  building-grounds. 

ACKNOVT'LEDGMENTS. 

The  following  papers  have  been  gratuitously  sent  to  the  institution, 
for  which  the  proprietors  will  please  accept  my  thanks:  Daily  Morning 
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Chronicle,  one  copy,  and  Our  Home  Paper,  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  ^. 
I  am  indebted  also  to  A.  B.  Greener,  esq.,  for  the  New  York  Independ^  — 
eut  and  the  Ohio  Statesman. 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  trustee; 
of  the  school  for  their  uniform  kindness,  aid,  and  support  in  all  thi 
arduous  duties  devolving  upon  me.    If  the  efforts  of  the  past  have  beei 
productive  of  good,  the  praise  is  due  to  Him  who  careth  for  us  all. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  W.  HOWE, 

SiiperinUfident 


Table  showing  the  number  of  boys  received  and  discharged^  and  the  general  state  of  the  institi 

Hon,  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1876.         # 


Number  of  boys  in  the  iDstitation  November  1,  1874, 

Number  received  during  the  year 

Number  returned  who  had  previously  escaped 


1 


1 

0 

12 


Whole  number  in  the  institution  during  the  year 1 

Number  'discharged 

Number  indentured 

Number  absent  without  leave ,     _^^^ 

Number  remaining  at  date 14^^ 


Table  showing  cause  of  commitment. 


Grand  larceny 

Petit  larceny 

Assault  and  battery 

Carrying  concealed  weapons 
Brealking  windows : 


2 
6 
2 
1 
1 


Vagrancy  . . 
Incorrigible 


Table  shoicing 

the  ages  of  boys  admitted. 

Age. 

No. 

2 
2 
4 
3 
5 

Age. 

No. 

Nine 

Fourteen 

6 

Ten  • 

Fifteen 

4 

£leven 

Sixteen 

2 

Twelve ■. 

Total 

Thirteen 

23 

5 
11 


Total 28 


Table  shounng  source  from  which  boys  were  receired. 

President  of  the  board  of  trustees 8 

Supreme  court 1 

Police  court 19 


Total 28 

Table  showing  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  boys  on  entering. 

Number  who  had  been  profane 20 

Number  who  had  used  tobacco II 

Number  who  had  used  liquor 3 

Number  who  had  been  guilty  of  larceny 16 

Number  who  had  lost  both  parents 5 

Number  who  have  lost  father 9 

Number  who  have  lost  mother 3 

Number  who  have  both  parents  living 11 
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Table  ahawmg  birthplace  of  boy8  admitted. 


Birthplace. 


No. 


Birthplace. 


District  of  Colainhia. 11 

New  York 3 

RhodelsUnd |  1 

Ohio 1 

Virginia 6 

MiTjland |  3 


Delaware  . 
Mississippi 
Canada  ... 


Total 


No. 


1 
1 
1 


28 


Table  ehowing  parentage  of  boys  admitted. 


Nationality. 

No. 

Nationality. 

No. 

American . 

* 

6 
5 
3 

1 

1 

1  African ..-.. 

13 

German 

1 

Total 

Irish 

28 

Dane 

Table  showing 

J  committah  each  month. 

Month. 

No. 

1 

i                            Mouth. 

! 

No. 

l«*o?ember  .. 

«*••  •«»«•• « 

1 

1 

1    3 

1 

April 

4 

December... 

7 

May 

1 

JaouaiT 

5 
3 

I 

1  Jane  

4 

February  

Total 

iiareh.. [ !.!..!".!!!.'!!! 

2a 

« 

STATEMENT. 


Dr. 


To  appropriation  for  salary  of  Huperin  teiident 81, 500  00 

By  F.  W.  Howe,  superintendent,  salary 


Cr. 

81, 500  00 


To  appropriation  for  salary  of  two  assistants,  each  8750 8li  500  00 

By  C.  H.  Johnston,  assistant,  salary 

By  S.  C.  Mallin,  assistant,  salary  ..\ 

Total 1,500  00 


To  appropriation  for  salary  of  matron 8600  00 

By  ll  A.  Howe,  matron,  salary 


To  appropriation  for  salary  of  two  teachers,  each  8600 81, 200  00 

By  John  Blain,  teacher,  salary 

By  Albert  Anderson,  salary 

By  George  Mackwell,  salary 

By  John  Tolbert,  salary 

By  Charlee  Thomas,  salary 

By  C.  M.  McKinley,  salary 

Total 1,200  00 


To  appropriation  for  salary  of  physician,  <fec 8500  00 

By  T.  B.Hood,  M.  D.,  services...*. 

By  Charlee  A.  Wells,  M.  D.,  services 

By  W.  E.  Cleaver,  veterinary  surgeon,  services 

By  Thomas  Kelch,  M.  D.,  services 

By  Charles  Stott  &  Co.,  medicines 

By  balance,  covered  into  Treasury 


Total 


500  00 


8750  00 
750  00 

1, 500  00 

8600  00 

8575  00 

250  00 

150  00 

100  00 

75  00 

50  00 

1,200  00 

8221  00 

10  00 

14  00 

6  00 

82  47 

166  53 

500  00 
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To  appropriatioD  for  salary  of  gardener $720  00 

By  F.  Westby,  gardener,  salary $720   OO 


To  appropriation  for  salary  of  snperintendent  of  workshops §600  00 

By  D.  C.  Mosher,  superintendent  of  workshops,  salary $600    CO 


To  appropriation  for  salary  of  laborer S144  00 

By  George  Mackwell,  laborer,  services $12  00 

By  John  Tolbert,  laborer,  services 12  OO 

By  E.  Y.  Ward,  laborer,  services ^4  00 

By  J.  W.  Allen,  laborer,  services 3f»  00 

Total ■ 144  00       144  00 


To  appropriation  for  salary  of  seamstress,  laundress,  &c $540  00 

By  Elvira  Westby,  seamstress 83(^ 

By  Alice  Nichols,  waitress 11(^ 

By  Mary  Joseph,  cook '. lOO 

By  Mary  Hansell,  laundress 50 

By  Ann  E.  Ward,  seamstress * 1*20 

By  Elizabeth  Tranor,  laundress 20 

By  Lucy  McCormick,  laundress 30 

By  Mary  Casey,  laundress 28       ^ 

By  Mary  Hill,  seamstress 30  V^y) 

By  Elizabeth  W^alker,  waitress 12  ^^ 

By  Emma  M.Smith,  waitress 10  €^ 

Total / 540  00        540  0^ 


00 

00 

00 

00 

OO 

4)0 

€0 

4D0 


To  appropriation  for  fuel,  clothing,  and  incidentals §2, 696  00 

To  District  of  Columbia  on  account  of  support  of  inmates 14,444  00 

To  F.  W.  Howe,  superintendent,  sundry  receipts  from  board,  farm, 

chair-shop,  &c 1,498  70 

To  John  Bailey,  president,  proceeds  of  certificates  of  the  District 
•  of  Columbia  on  account  of  support  of  inmates  from  the  District 

of  Columbia 1,316  78 

To  Magne  &  Chipman,  Baltimore,  Md.,  chair- work 505  00 

Total 

1874. 

July     31.  By  James  E.  Johnson,  shoes 

Aug.    11.  By  Mary  O'Rilev,  labor 

By  George  Mackwell,  labor 

By  J.  S.  Killman,coal 

By  Petty  &  Harvey,  hats 

By  Wm.  R.Riley,  dry  goods 

13.  By  Thomas  H.  Joy,  beef 

By  Wm.M.  Gait,  flour 

By  John  A.  Baker,  groceries 

By  Lauxman  <&  Long,  blacksmithing 

By  George  Ryneal,  jr.,  paints,  &c 

By  Hall  &,  Hume,  ^oceries 

By  Webb  &  Bevendge,  queensware,  &c 

By  N.  W.  Burchell,  groceries 

By  Wni.  A.  Sailers,  bread 

14.  By  G.  W.  Caldenstrath,  provisions 

By  Henry  L.  Carlton,  horse-feed,  &c 

31.  By  F.  W.  Howe,  superintendent,  hired  labor 

By  F«  W.  Howe,  superintendent,  stationerjr - 

Sept.    12.  ByWm.  M.  Gait,  flour 

By  Wm.  Ballantyne,  stationery,  &c 

By  Wm.  A.  Sailers,  bread 

By  Henry  L.  Carlton,  horse-feed,  &c ,. - 

By  E.  G.  Davis,  repairing  sewing-machine 

By  N.  W.  Burchell,  groceries 

By  Thomas  H.  Joy,  oeef ;. 

By  Hall  &  Hume,  groceries 

By  John  A.  Baker,  farm-tools 

By  Lewis  Baar,  agent,  repairing  sewing-machine 

30.  By  F.  W.  Howe,  superintendent,  expenses  to  New  York 

and  return 28  05 


20,460  AS 

$48  75 

12  00 

8  00 

1,546  00 

24  00 

437  70 

150  10 

682  50 

108  50 

69  02 

14  70 

266  81 

60  05 

305  53 

146  79 

29  75 

95  00 

20  00 

4  72 

20  00 

84  42 

292  81 

153  85 

13  88 

64  39 

148  83 

192  35 

109  37 

10  90 
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1874. 
Sept   30.  By  Wall,  Robinson  &  Co.,  clothing 

By  Wm.  R.  Riley,  (lry.goo<i8 

By  F.  W.  Howe,  superintendent,  hired  labor 

(►ct     6.  By  N.  W.  Burchell,  groceries 

By  Hall  &  Hume,  groceries 

By  Wm.  A.  Sailers,  bread 

By  L.  H.  Schneider,  hardware 

By  Henry  L.  Carlton,  mill-feed,  &c 

By  Lausman  &  Long,  blacksmithing 

8.  By  F.  W.  Howe,  superintendent,  purchase  of  horses. .. 

12.  By  Thomas  H.  Jov,  beef 

30.  By  E.  F.  Mudd,  tailor 

By  F.  W.  Howe,  superintendent,  hired  labor 

XoT.    S.  By  B.  W.  Reed  &  Sons,  groceries 

By  Robert  Ball,  shoes ;. 

By  Thomas  H.  Jov,  beef 

13.  By  N.  W.  Bnrcheil,  groceries l 

By  Wm.  A.  Sailers,  bread , 

28.  By  M.  S.  Levy',  caps 

D«.    4.  By  B.  W  Reed  &.  oons,  groceries;. 

By  Hall  &  Hume,  groceries 

By  F.  W.  Howe,  superintendent,  sundry  expenses 

By  Hall  &  Hume,  groceries 

By  J.  C.  Wiswall  &  Co.,  cloth 

By  Lausman  <&  Long,  blacksmithing 

By  Robert  Ball,  shoes,  «&c 

By  William  E.  Clever,  services 

By  C.  A.  Denekas,  yeast 

By  Thomas  H.Joy,  beef » 

Bv  D.  C.  Mosher,  books 

By  William  M.  Gait,  flour 

By  H.  L.  Carlton,  mill-feed 

By  Washington  Gas-Light  Company,  gas 

30.  By  John  G.  Slater,  repairing  clocks 

By  G.  Meisel,  bread 

187.5, 

fan.      8.  By  Thomas  H.  Joy,  beef 

By  J.  C.  Wiswall  &  Co.,  cloth 

By  John  A.  Baker,  hardware 

By  Robert  Hall,  shoes 

By  Lauxman  &  Long,  blacksmithing 

By  L.  H.  Schneider,  hardware 

By  B.  H.  Reed  &  Sons,  groceries 

By  William  M.  Gait,  flour 

By  Hall  &  Hume,  groceries 

By  William  Ballantyne,  stationery 

By  Washington  Gas- Light  Company,  gas 

By  William  R.  Riley,  dry  goods - 

eh,       2.  By  F.  W.  Howe,  superiutendent,.hired  labor 

By  G.  W.  Meisel,  bread 

8.  By  E.  G.  Davis,  repairing  sewing-machine 

By  B.  W.  Reed  &  Sons,  groceries 

By  William  M.  Gait,  flour 

By  Webb  &  Beveridge,  crockery 

By  C.  A.  Denekas,  yeast 

By  Lauxman  &  Long,  blacksmithing 

By  N.  W.  Burchell,  groceries 

By  Hall  &  Hume,  groceries 

By  James  E.Johnson,  shoes 

By  William  Ballantyne,  stationery 

9.  By  F.  W.  Howe,  superintendent,  sundries 

By  D.  C.  Moeher,  brooms,  &c 

By  John  A.  Baker,  hardware 

By  D.  C.  Mosher,  brooms,  &c 

By  Thomas  H.  Joy,  beef 

26.  By  F.  W.  Howe,  superintendent,  hired  labor 

far.       8.  By  B.  W.  Reed  &  Sons,  groceries 

9.  By  Hall  &.  Hume,  groceries 

Ry  H.  Carlton,  hay,  &o 

By  William  M.  Gait,  flour 


§500  00 

221  14 

43  50 

95  30 

286  02 

279  00 

6  21 

166  00 

24  37 

325  00 

140  47 

30  00 

43  03 

86  72 

407  85 

135  75 

112  83 

335  25 

78  75 

124  37 

233  89 

8  95 

297  81 

24  00 

29  72 

8  60 

25  00 

3  50 

127  16 

5  00 

145  00 

41  30 

62  50 

21  00 

25  00 

166  39 

15  56 

50  45 

14  30 

51  87 

8  16 

107  50 

162  50 

396  93 

2  50 

67  50 

124  20 

43  50 

25  00 

7  79 

295  03 

162  50 

32  30 

9  10 

29  05 

7  14 

296  89 

122  80 

10  90 

34  98 

1  95 

58  50 

11  81 

151  66 

43  50 

163  53 

303  05 

91  35 

162  50 
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1875. 
Mar.      8. 


15. 

16. 

27. 

April     6. 

7. 

8. 


April     8. 
10. 


19. 
30. 

May      7. 


10. 

22. 

31. 

June     5. 


9. 


By  Washington  Gas-Ligbt  Company,  gas 

By  William  R.  Riley,  &y  goods 

By  C.  A.  Denekas,  yeast -•- . 

By  F.  W.  Howe,  superintendent,  sundries 

By  Robert  Ball,  shoes,  &c 

By  J.  C.  Wiswall  «&  Co.,  cloth 

By  G.  N.  Meisel,  bread 

By  L.  Baar,  agent,  repairing  sewing-maehiue 

By  Kasper  Kneesi,  repairing  harness 

By  Thomas  H.  Joy,  beef 

By  John  A.  Baker,  broom-corn,  &c 

By  D.  C.  Mosher,  needle  machine 

By  James  E.  Johnson,  repairing  shoes 

By  JohnT.  Price,  carriage-hire 

By  F.  W.  Howe,  superintendent's  account,  hired  labor. 

By  Charles  Thomas,  bread 

By  Washington  Gas-Light  Company,  gas 

By  J.  S.  KiUman,  coal 

By  B.  W.  Reed  &  Sous,  groceries 

By  Webb  &  Beveridge,  glassware 

By  Hall  &  Hume,  groceries 

By  William  M.  Gait,  flour 

By  Wall  &  Robinson,  cloth 

By  Lauxman  <&  Long,  blacksmithing 

By  Thomas  H.  Joy,  beef 

By  Robert  Ball,  snoes 

By  William  Ballantyne,  stationery,  &c 

By  C.  A.  Deuekas,  yeast 

By  L.  H.  Sewell,  vegetables 

ByE.  Y.  Ward,  vegetables 

By  F.  W.  Howe,  superintendent,  sundries 

By  William  R.  Riley,  dry  goods 

By  Washington  Gas-light  Company,  pipe  for  grounds. 

By  Charles  Thomas,  bread 

By  F.  W.  Howe,  superintendent,  hired  labor 

By  Lewis  Baar,  sewing-machine,  &c 

By  B.  W.  Reed  &  Sons,  groceries 

By  J  C.  WiswaU  &  Co.,  cloth 

By  Hall  &  Hume,  groceries 

By  Thomas  H.  Joy,  beef 

By  James  £.  Johnson,  repairing  shoes 

By  J.  M.  Youn^,  repairing  wagons 

By  W.  D.  Wyvill,  cooking-utensils 

By  F.  W.  Howe,  superintendent,  sundries 

By  John  A.  Baker,  oroom-corn 

By  H.  L.  Carlton,  hay,  &c 

ByWilliamM.  Gait,  flour 

By  Washington  Gas-light  Company,  gas 

By  L.  H.  Schneider,  hardware 

By  William  R.  Riley,  dry  goods 

By  A.  Nailor,  jr.,  carriage-hire 

By  Charles  G.  Ball,  work  on  building 

By  F.  W.  Howe,  superintendent,  hired  labor 

By  B.'  W.  Reed  & '  Sons,  groceries 

By  Thomas  H.  Joy,  beef 

By  Hall  &  Hume,  groceries 

By  John  A.  Baker,  oroom-handles 

By  John  S.  Killmon,  coal 

By  Lauxman  &.  Long,  blacksmithing 

By  F.  W.  Howe,  superintendent,  freight,  6lc 

By  H.  L.  Carlton,  hay-feed,  &c 

By  J.  C.  Wiswall  &  Co.,  cloth 

By  Petty  &  Harvey,  hats 

By  Kaspar  Kneesi,  harness,  &c , 

By  Webb  &  Beveridge,  crockery,  &c 

By  Washington  Gas-light  Company,  gas 

By  William  M.  Gait,  flour 1 

By  James  H.  Reid,  horseshoes 

By  Hill  &  Du vail,  potatoes 

By  William  R.  Riley,  dry  goods 


$72 
141 
3 
20 
7 
16 
17 
7 
12 
145 
195 
20O 
70 
10 
43 
27 
52 
383 
395 
23 
194 
240 
59 
41 
159 
10 
8 
4 
4 
6 
13 
101 


50 

84 

85 

39 

25 

13 

50 

20 

50 

56 

45 

00 

20 

00 

50 

40 

50 

78 

81 


10 
24 
50 
40 
40 
46 
4)0 

54  0^ 

25  0^ 

41  50 

€3  85 

149  40 

45  20 

257  37 

1.52  31 

79  30 

56  30 

23  78 

22  33 
285  89 

87  95 
136  50 

72  50 
7  45 

50  40 

10  00 
118  23 

37  50 
178  40 
148  02 
187  61 
110  50 
198  49 

23  10 
29  67 

135  71 
45  87 
25  20 
15  75 
21  10 
25  00 

195  00 

4  00 

27  50 

69  01 
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1875. 

Jnoe    9.  By  A.  Nailor,  ir.,  carriage-hire $10  00 

34.  By  H.  A.  Willard,  president  Colambia  Railroad  Com- 

pany^mannre 165  00 

30.  By  F.  W.  Howe,  superintendent,  hired  labor 41  10 

By  Gray  &  Noyes,  repairing  pump 62  60 

By  L.  H.  Schneider,  hardware 8  11 

By  Edwards  &  Nesmith,  hardware- 15  25 

By  William  Ballantyne,  stationery 40  46 

By  Robert  Ball,  shoe-laces 1  50 

By  Kaspar  Kneesi,  harness  and  hardware 3  75 

By  F.  W.  Howe,  superintendent,  sundries 39  52 

By  George  Ryneal,  jr.,  glass 19  33 

By  William  M.  Gait,  flour 202  50 

By  B.  W.  Reed  &.  Sons,  groceries 317  50 

By  John  A.  Baker,  provisions 24  90 

ByLausman  &  Long,  blacksmi thing 10  32 

By  Hall  &  Hume,  groceries - 96  69 

By  J.  C.  Wiswall  &  Co.,  cloth 45  72 

ByW.  D.  Wyvill,  hardware 8  30 

By  William  R.  Riley,  dry  coods 179  76 

By  A.  Nailor,  jr.,  carriage-hire 10  00 

By  Webb  &  Beveridge,  crockery 11  45 

By  Fen  wick  &  Stewart,  lumber 7  91 

By  W.D.  Wyvill,  grates 13  25 

By  Keves  &  Co.,  carriage-hire 29  00 

By  H.  L.  Carlton,  mill-feed,  &c 96  25 

By  Thomas  H.  Joy,  beef 142  04 

By  National  Republican,  advertising 3  75 

By  Evening  Star,  advertising 6  75 

By  W^ashington  Gas-light  Company,  gas 22  50 

Wy   30.  By  A.  Falconer,  carpenter- work 7  36 

Total 20,460  48  20,460  48 

To  appropriation  for  laying  out  grounds,  roads,  t&c  . .     $2, 500  00 
1874. 

ing.   31.  By  Wheatley  Brothers,  lumber $11  99 

»'oT.     5.  ByCalkins<&  Brooks,  trees 56  00 

17.  ByF.  W.  Kelsey,  trees 178  50 

20.  By  Smith  &  Powell,  trees 200  00 

28.  ByF.  W.  Howe,  superintendent, freight  on  trees 49  10 

ec     4.  By  Atwood,  Root  &  Co.,  trees 210  05 

1875. 

kZL    19.  By  A.  R.  Shepherd  «fe  Co.,  earthen  pipes  for  grounds. ..  85  54 

►ril  10.  By  A.  R.  Shepherd  &  Co.,  earthen  pipes  for  grounds.  ..  38  00 

ly    11.  BvSmith  &  Powell,  trees 162  50 

ne     9.  By  E.  Y.  Ward,  trees 14  00 

By  A.  R.  Shepherd  &  Co.,  pipe 22  05 

10.  ByO.  C.  Bullard,  work  on  grounds 60  00 

14.  By  B.  D.  Carpenter,  surveying  grounds 108  00 

30.  By  A.  R.  Shepherd  &  Co.,  pipe,  &c 55  26 

By  C.  Jarrett,  laving  pavement 55  20 

ByO.C.  Bullard", expenses 40  00 

By  Albert  Gleason,  grading 778  96 

By  Washington  Brick  Machine  Company,  brick 275  00 

By  Albert  Gleason,  grading -jv:l-„-_: ^  ^^ 

Total 2,500  00    2,500  00 

To  appropriation  for  furniture,  bedding,  &c $5, 000  00 

1874. 

y    31.  By  Green  &  Williams,  furniture $778  82 

By  William  Ballantyne,  desks 125  00 

t.    18.  By  WiUiam  S.  Mitchell  &.Co., carpets 345  78 

By  W.  B.  Williams,  furniture 3,656  64 

'.      5.  ByW.  B.. Williams,  furniture 6180 

u       8.  By  W.  B.  Williams,  window-shades 31  96 

Total 5,000  00    S,000  00 
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To  appropriation  for  bake-house,  laundry,  &c ...  1 §1, 500  00 

1874. 

Sept.    11.  By  A.  \V.  CoUamore,  work  on  laundry 

24.  By  C.  Jarrett,  work  on  bake-house 

Oct.       6.  By  John  A.  Baker,  lime 

By  A.  L.  Falconer,  work  on  bake-house 

13.  By  Charles  G.  Ball,  work  on  bake-house 

17.  By  John  McClellan,  work  on  bake-house 

20.  By  William  Bek,  work  on  bake-house 

22.  By  E.  O.  Flaherty,  work  on  bake-house 

27.  By  John  E.  Loor,  work  on  bake-house 

30.  By  A.  Falconer,  carpentering 

1875. 
June    30.  By  Edwards  &  Nesmith,  pipe 

Total 1,500  00 

To  appropriation,  deficiency,  annual  repairs,  &c $1,000  00 

1875. 

April     1.  By  T.  J.  Edwards,  plumbing 

Bf'  T.  J.  Edwards,  plumbing 

10.  By  E.  Y.  Navlor,  repairing  roof 

By  Gray  &  Noyes,  repairing  pumps,  &c 

12.  By  W.  D.  Wy vill,  rebuilding  furnace 

May       7.  By  Baker,  Smith  &  Co.,  wasli-room,  boiler,  &  c 

June    30.  By  Fenwick  &  Stewart,  plastering 

Total 1,000  00 


To  appropriation  for  altering  a  portion  of  the  main 
buuding  for  kitchen,  and  &r  mantels,  cisterns,  and 

drainage $1,750  00 

1874. 

Aug.    14.  By  T.  J.  Edwards,  plumbing 

By  William  Gibson,  setting  mantels,  &c 

27.  By  J.  O.  Bowie,  painting,  &c 

29.  By  Samuel  Carpenter,  mantels,  &c 

Sept.     2.  By  John  Schafer,  mantels,  <&c 

9.  By  William  £.  Dante,  brick  for  mantels,  &c 

12.  By  W.  D.  Wyvill,  setting  grates,  &c 

18.  By  Sargent  Graves,  painting  kitchen,  &c 

By  John  McClellan,  work  on  kitchen 

Oct.     27.  By  O.  Jarrett,  constructing  cistern,  &c 

31.  By  J.  P.  Childs,  brick,  &c.,  for  kitchen , 

Nov.      5.  By  John  A.  Baker,  cement  for  kitchen 1 

1875. 

March   9.  By  George  Ryneal,  jr.,  glass 

April   10.  By  A.  Falconer,  carpentering 

23.  By  Francis  Mohun  &  Sons,  lumber 

30.  By  Thomas  Sutton,  laying  pavement 

June   24.  By  L.  Clephane,  secretary,  bricks  for  kit<;hen 

Total 1,750  00 


Exhibit  H. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
November  1, 

Sir  :  The  undersigned,  warden  of  the  United  States  jail  in  t 
trict  of  Columbia,  herewith  most  respectfully  submits  his  annual 
for  the  year  ending  October  31, 1875,  as  required  by  an  act  of  Cc 
approved  March  5, 1872. 
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The  new  jail-buildiug  which  was  beiug  coustructed  iu  this  District  at 
the  lime  my  last  annual  report  was  presented,  and  which  we  then  be- 
iiered  woold  be  finished  and  ready  to  occupy  at  an  early  day,  was  not 
completed  within  the  time  contemplated,  consequently  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  continue  to  occupy  the  old  structure,  which  really  has  been 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  a  jail  for  many  years. 

It  is  old,  faulty  in  design,  and  insecure ;  besides,  it  does  not  contain 
sufficient  room  to  accommodate  comfortably  the  large  and  increased 
nnmbers  of  prisoners  committed  to  it,  and  would  be  entirely  inadequate 
tc  their  safe-keeping  if  it  were  not  for  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  offi- 
ocre  and  guards,  and  their  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  their  several 
Katies.  Everything  has  been  done  that  could  be  done  by  them  to  rem- 
edy the  deficiencies  of  the  building,  to  overcome  the  dangers  arising 
from  its  insecurity,  tor  mitigate  so  far  as  possible  the  evils  arising  from 
tie  necessity  of  constantly  congregating  together  an  overcrowded  mass 
of  persons  charged  with  crime,  in  its  old,  worn,  and  badly- ventilated 
apartments,  and  to  make  it  fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 
The  congregation  of  offenders  in  a  crowded  mass,  as  we  have  been  com- 
I>elled  to  do,  is  in  itself  open  to  very  grave  objections.  Crime  is  conta- 
S^0Q9,and  criminals  corrupt  each  other.  Their  contaminating  influ- 
ences, when  crowded  together  in  close  confinement,  are  pernicious  in 
tileir  effects  upon  all  who  are  in  association.  Thus  the  tendency  of  the 
'^hole  mass  is  downward,  to  the  plane  of  the  very  worst  and  most  de- 
r^raved. 

The  plan  and  construction  of  the  jail-building  now  in  use  and  its  want 
of  space  are  such  as  to  absolutely  prevent  a  separate  system  of  confine- 
xiient,  or  a  very  extensive  clgi3sification  of  prisoners. 

Hence  we  have  had  very  few  facilities  for  carrying  into  practice  such 
^formatory  measures  as  are  most  desirable.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
fble  to  state  that  the  new- jail-buildiug  now  in  process  of  construction 
in  this  city,  and  which  it  is  expected  will  be  completed  during  the  pres- 
ent month,  will  afford  amx)le  accommodations  and  the  necessary  require- 
inents  to  enable  us  to  overcome  the  serious  objections  above  referred  to, 
and  the  manifold  evils  arising  from  herding  prisoners  in  one  common 
cell 

The  new  building  contains  two  hundred  and  ninety -two  cells;  thirty- 
^of  which  have  sufficient  capacity  to  each  accommodate  two  or  more 
prisoners ;  the  remainder  are  intended  to  each  accommodate  but  one. 
Besides,  there  are  two  commodious  rooms  for  hospital  purposes,  a  spa- 
cious chapel,  and  such  other  rooms  and  apartments  as  will  be  required 
for  business  purposes. 

Therefore  the  building  will  afford  all  the  facilities  required  to  provide 
for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  inmates,  to  classify  them  properly, 
wid  to  carry  into  practice  the  separate  system  of  imprisonment ;  a  sys- 
tem which  will  protect  the  prisoners  from  the  evils  arising  from  corrupt 
Msociations,  and  bring  them  more  directly  under  improving  influences. 
It  will  enable  them  the  better  to  reflect  upon  a  past  career  which  has 
led  them  through  vice  and  crime  to  incarceration  in  a  prison,  and  to 
form  a  determined  will  to  reform  and  to  enter  society  again  with  honest 
porpoees  on  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  imprisonment.    If  such 
i^appy  results  should  be  obtained,  the  residents  of  our  District  will  have 
reason  to  indulge  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  General  Government  for 
tbe  restraining  and  reformatory  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
vidoos  and  criminal  classes  through  the  agency  of  the  spacious  and 
excellent  jail-building  which  it  has  erected  in  their  midst. 
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Ab  a  general  rale  a  remarkable  degree  of  good  health  has  been  main- 
tained among  the  inmates. 

They  have  been  exempt  from  all  contagious  and  infectious  disease* 
and  malignant  fevers,  and  pretty  generally  free  from  other  diseas^^a. 
Such  diseases  as  have  been  developed  in  the  jail  were  for  the  m< 
part  traceable  to  causes  which  existed  with  the  person  afflicted  at  t" 
time  of  incarceration,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  jail  is  defective 
ventilation  and  general  arrangement,  and  has  been  constantly  ov( 
crowded,  in  fact  more  densely  crowded  throughout  the  year  than  ev  -€ 
before. 

This  very  gratifying  sanitary  condition  may  fairly  be  attributed     ^( 
the  care  and  skill  of  the  jail  physician,  whose  daily  visits  have  kuo\^^^n 
no  interruption ;  and  also  to  our  habitual  efforts  to  clean,  purify,  aiv  W 
disinfect  the  priscm  throughout  all  its  apartments,  and  to  cause  tLi^ 
prisoners  to  keep  their  persons  and  their  clothing  clean  at  all  times,  whicft 
efforts  have  been  constant  and  regular  throughout  the  year. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  sanitary  matters,  and  to  the 
health  and  general  condition  of  the  inmates  of  the  jail  during  the  year, 
reference  is  respectfully  made  to  the  annnal  report  of  the  jail  physician, 
which  is  hereto  annexed. 

Jail-breaking  and  escapes  from  prison  restraint  have  been  so  frequent 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  during  the  past  year  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  people  and  cause  considerable  apprehension  as  to  the 
security  of  prisoners  detained  in  this  jail,  some  of  whom  were  accom- 
plished burglars,  and  others  rash  and  desperate  characters.  Such  occur- 
rences elsewhere,  and  the  apparent  insecurity  and  want  of  strength  of 
our  jail-building,  together  with  the  fact  tjiat  designs  and  attempts  to 
escape  have  frequently  been  entered  upon  by  its  inmates,  have  cause 
much  anxiety  to  the  warden  and  subordinate  officers.  Hence  a  rigid 
discipline  has  been  maintained,  and  the  officers  have  been  enjoined  to 
be  always  active  and  vigilant  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties. 
They  have  seemed  to  appreciate  the  responsibility  of  their  positions, 
and  have  manifested  commendable  zeal  and  efficiency  in  the  performance 
of  duty,  and  have  carried  into  practice  the  rules  for  governing  the  jail; 
hence  all  of  the  plans  and  attempts  to  escape  from  this  jail  have  been 
frustrated. 

The  prisoners  have  in  all  cases  been  securely  held  to  await  the  action 
of  the  courts,  or  to  serve  out  a  term  of  imprisonment  as  their  commit- 
ments respectively  required.  Therefore  it  follows  that  the  warden  again, 
in  his  annual  report,  has  the  gratification  of  stating  that  no  prisoner  has 
escaped  from  this  jail  during  the  year. 

The  prisoners  have  been  served  with  good,  nutritious  food,  the  rations 
have  been  ample,  and  have  been  varied  in  kind  from  day  to  day  during 
each  week,  so  as  to  afford  a  wholesome  diet ;  besides,  the  sick  have 
been  furnished  such  medicine  and  additional  nourishment  and  delicacies 
as  the  physician  recommended  and  their  condition  seemed  to  require. 

The  supplies  have  been  inspected  by  an  officer  when  received,  and 
defective  articles  rejected ;  hence  no  complaints  have  been  made  by  the 
inmates  as  to  the  quality  of  their  food. 

Beds  and  bedding  in  good  condition  have  been  furnished  the  prisoners. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  prisoners  who,  when  they  are  received  at  the 
jail,  are  destitute  of  sufficient  clothing  to  answer  the  demands  of  com- 
fort or  common  decency,  most  of  whom  have  neither  friends  who  are 
willing  to  aid  them,  nor  means  to  procure  a  supply  for  themselves.  Many 
of  these  are  required  to  serve  long  sentences,  and  thus  the  necessity 
exists  to  provide  them  with  clothing.    Besides,  there  is  another  large 
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class  whose  clothing  daring  their  term  of  imprisonment  becomes  actu- 
ally worn  out  and  unfit  for  use,  and  who  are  unable  to  procure  an  addi- 
tioDal  supply.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  supply  this  class  also  with 
clothing.  But  in  the  matter  of  issuing  clothing  great  care  has  been 
taken  to  furnish  those  only  who  were  actually  destitute  and  without 
means,  and  to  issue  no  more  clothing  to  them  than  was  sufficient  to 
corer  their  immediate  wants. 

The  jail  and  out-buildings  have  required  repairs  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  render  them  serviceable,  and  such  repairs  have  been  made,  but 
only  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  occupy  them  until  the  new  building  shall 
be  ready  to  be  occupied. 

lam  informed  the  new  building  will  be  so  far  completed  by  the  15th 
instant,  as  to  be  in  condition  to  receive  prisoners,  but  that  no  inclosing 
walls  can  be  built  until  further  legislation  is  had.  It  is  purposed  to 
occupy  the  new  building  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  The  condition  of  the 
old  jail  is  such  as  to  render  it  advisable  to  do  so.  But  in  occupying  it 
at  once,  and  without  the  protection  such  walls  would  afford,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  continue  to  employ  a  full  force  of  guards  for  its  protection 
and  to  secure  the  safe-keeping  of  prisoners  until  suitable  walls  shall  be 
provided.  In  this  connection.1  desire  again  to  urge  the  propriety  of  pro- 
Tiding  means  for  putting  such  prisoners  as  are  convicted  and  serving 
oat  sentences,  at  some  kind  of  labor  that  can  be  made  profitable.  By 
such  means  that  class  of  prisoners  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  made 
to  recompense  the  Government  for  the  cost  of  their  sustenance  during 
the  term  of  their  imprisonment.  Besides,  as  a  reformatory  measure,  I 
feel  confident  it  would  produce  most  salutary  results. 

A  large  number  of  our  jail  convicts  are  young  persons  of  good  health 
and  strong  physical  powers,  but  of  idle  and  vicious  habits.  Many  of 
them,  though  young  in  years,  are  old  in  crime;  they  are  often  in  jail, 
and  repeatedly  serving  out  limited  terms  for  misdemeanors  or  other 
offenses.  When  out  of  jail,  they  seldom  labor  or  engage  in  any  useful 
employment,  but  prowl  around  their  haunts,  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
prey  upon  the  earnings  of  others,  and  in  various  ways  to  carry  on  their 
vicious  and  criminal  practices.  To  such,  hard  labor  in  jail  would  have 
but  few  attractions,  and  would  prove  an  actual  punishment.  This  would 
deter  many  from  indulging  in  petty  crimes,  and  thus  check  the  rapid 
increase  of  criminals  which  is  shown  by  our  annual  reports. 

At  the  new  jail  facilities  for  working  the  prisoners  and  making  their 
labor  profitable  can  be  easily  provided,  and  at  little  cost,  comparatively. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  this  city  have  had  charge 
of  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  prisoners.  Under  its  au- 
spices several  very  worthy  young  men  have  held  religious  exercises  at 
tie  jail  regularly  every  Sunday,  with  gratifying  results.  Besides,  a 
delegation  of  ladies,  representing  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Cnion,  have  visited  the  prisoners  once  every  week  to  impart  moral  in- 
structioD,  and  especially  to  inculcate  temperance  principles.  Their  zeal 
in  the  cause  has  been  truly  commendable,  and  their  efforts  have  a^par- 
ttitly  resulted  in  much  good. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  warden  that  prac- 
tical experience  and  competent  training  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
qualify  persons  for  the  important  duties  which  pre-eminently  belong  to 
tbe  'treatment  and  custody  of  prisoners  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
crime,  and  that  fidelity  and  capacity  in  the  discharge  of  duty  should  be 
the  important  considerations  in  fixing  the  term  of  their  service.  Most 
of  the  subordinate  officers  of  this  institution  have  proven  themselves 
possessed  of  these  important  qualifications.    Therefore  changes  among 

H.  Ex.  14 7 
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their  body  have  beeu  few,  and  the  warden  desires  to  express  liis  satii 
faction  at  the  mauner  iu  which  they  have  i^erformed  their  resi)ecti\r« 
duties. 

The  warden  is  required  by  hiw  to  transport  to  the  penitentiary  ^dS 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  all  such  prisoners  as  are  convicted  by  the  courts  ^ 
this  District  and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  that  penitentiary,  ai 
also  to  convey  to  the  reform  school  in  the  District  of  Columbia  all  wl 
are  sentenced  to  that  institution.  That  duty  has  been  performed.  Fi^ 
convicts  have  been  transported  to  the  penitentiary  ac  Albany,  N. 
and  41  boys  have  been  taken  to  the  reform  school.  The  actual  cost  ai 
expenses  connected  with  such  transportation  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  ha 
been  $1,399.52. 

The  annual   salaries  of   ])hysician,   guards,   messenger,   and  co( 
amounted   to  827,447.45.    The  cost  of   repairs  on  jail  buildings  ai       i 
fences  aniounted  to  §931.90. 

The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  jail  during  the  year  were  as  l^r^ 
lows: 

SubKisteuce  of  prisoners $14,231          2 

Medicines,  delicacies  for  the  sick,  and  funeral  expenses 439         7, 

Lime  and  disinfectants 288        57 

Beds,  bedding,  and  clothing 4,721       ^ 

Fuel,  Ugbts,  painting,  glazing,  gas-fitting,  and  sewerage 2, 705     ^ 

Stationery,  blanks,  and  blank  books 222    ^ 

Furniture,  stoves,  hard,  tin,  and  wooden  wares,  night- tubs,  and  cell-buckets  1. 191    S3 
Horse-keeping,  shoeing,  repairs  on  wagon  and  harness,  ice  and  miscellaneous 

articles 697  15 

The  highest  number  of  prisoners  in  jail  on  any  day  during  the  year 
was  230.  The  lowest  number  in  jail  on  any  day  during  the  year  was 
131.  The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  jail  during  the 
year  was  181.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  jail  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year :  males  144,  females  14.  Committed  during  the  year,  1,852 
males  and  269  females.    Total  commitments,  2,121. 

«  Malei.    Females. 

There  remained  in  jaU  at  the  close  of  the  year 185           17 

Sent  to  the  penitentiary  at  Albany,  N.  Y 50 

Sent  to  the  reform  school  in  the  District  of  Columbia 41 

Died 2 

Pardoned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 4 

Released  from  custody  during  the  year 1, 714         266 

Prisoners  received  during  the  year  were  committed  for  ofifenses  as 
follows : 

Males.    Females. 

Murder 9               2 

Rape 11 

Burglary 60 

Highway  robbery 6                1 

Assault  and  robbery 21                1 

Larceny  and  burglary 11 

Forgery 2 

Perjury ^  8                1 

Grand  larceny 123              10 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 49              13 

Manslaughter 2 

Horse-stealing 5 

Kidnapping 2                1 

Bigamy 1 

Abortion 2 

Abduction 1 

Embezzlement * 9 

Receiving  stolen  goods - 2                2 

Obtaining  goods  by  false  pretenses 33                2 

Opening  private  letters 1 
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Males.    Females. 

metropolitan  police  officers 17 

Heooviog  dead  bodies 5                2 

ieepini^  gambliDg-hoase 9 

iAttoltand  battery 434              77 

IT^epiog  bawdy-hoase 8              22 

Petit  larceny 699              94 

ifiay 49                6 

ittialt 86                7 

CreatiDg  nuisance y                1 

Contempt  of  coort 10                1 

Thnatsof  personal  violence 63               6 

Halicions  trespass 8               1 

Throwing  stones 2 

Indecent  exposnre 2 

Suspicions  cnaracters 1                1 

Disorderly  oondoct 4 

Carrying  concealed  weapons 6 

Cmeity  to  animals 2 

Profanity 1                2 

Prostitntion 1                1 

Vagrancy - 7 

Bfeing  incorrigible  boy 10 

Committed  on  bench-warrant 26                6 

father  of  illegitimate  child 1 

Boisterons  talking 1 

SeimeQ  refosing  to  dodnty * 4 

Keeping  bar-room  without  license 6                1 

Peddling  without  license 2 

Keeping  barber-shop  open  on  Sunday 1 

Committed  to  await  requisition 4 

Uoited  States  witnesses 16               7 

Of  those  who  were  committed  to  jail  as  above  stated,  1,229  were  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  for  crimes  which  are  classified  as  follows : 

Males.    Females. 

lUoslaaghter 1 

Borglary 3 

Robbery 2 

Bigimy 1 

Lwteny  and  burglary "...  13 

AMaoIt  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill 6 

GrtDd  larceny 16 

Hentting  metropolitan  police  officers 9 

Obttining  goods  by  false  pretenses 4 

Embezzlement 3 

BeceiTiDg  stolen  goods 1 

Abduction 1 

AMMltand  battery 402              65 

Petit  larceny 443               59 

Lsiceny 20 

Asttult 4 

Affriy 33                8 

Creating  a  nuiAance 6 

Threats  of  personal  violence .... : • 67                4 

Contempt  of  court 8                1 

Carrying  concealed  weapons .1 

H^cioQg  trespass - 6 

Be^iality  ...- 1 

BwDg  incorrigible  boy B 

Vagrancy 6 

Cmdty  to  animals 2 

Keeping  bawdy-house 7               13 

Keeping  bar-room  without  license 1 

Violating  corporation  laws 2 

Verv  respectfull}',  your  obedient  servant, 

JOflN  S.  CROCKER, 

Warden, 

Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont, 
Attorney-Oeneral  Unifed  Slates. 
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Hospital  Department  U.  S.  Jail,  D.  C, 

Washington,  November  1,  1S75. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  annual  report  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  this  prison.  We  have  had  two  (2)  deaths  during  the  past 
year — one  from  rupture  of  the  seorta,  and  one  from  erysipelas;  showing 
the  maintenance  of  the  low  death-rate  which  has  characterized  tLiis 
prison  for  many  years,  and  being  below  that  of  the  general  commuui  t:y. 

The  strict  observance  of  hygienic  rules  as  to  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
and  disinfection  of  the  prison,  together  with  the  regular  habits  enforc^tid 
upon  the  inmates  as  to  eating,  sleeping,  and- exercise,  the  wholesome 
character  of  their  food  and  drink,  and  the  prompt  attention  to  the  earliest 
evidences  of  approaching  disease,  may  be  fairly  claimed'as  a  chief  metm  us 
by  which  the  health  of   our  prison  has  been  preserved,  crowded  a&    it 
always  is  with  double  the  number  for  which  proper  accommodations 
were  originally  made,  when  the  population  of  the  city  was  much  smaller; 
and  without  the  means  of  providing  any  extension,  it  is  wonderful  tt«a^ 
€ven  the  agents  alluded  to  should  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  "^^he 
prisoners  from  the  ravages  of  disease.    With  exceptional  cases,  th^ose 
'who  enter  the  prison  are  filthy  in  their  persons  from  neglect,  laborE  ^^S 
under  disease  the  result  of  vicious  habits  and  debauchery,  particula^r^ly 
venereal  in  all  its  forms,  and  with  diflBculty  induced  to  adopt  rega  J^^ 
and  systematic  attention  to  the  means  provided  for  the  removal      ^^ 
disease  and  the  prevention  of  its  recurrence. 

A  very  large  majority  of  them  are  entirely  relieved  after  remaining 
some  time,  and  all  have  their  condition  ameliorated.    The  subjects   of 
<;hronic  alcoholism  are  completely  cured  of  their  debasing  habits  and  o^ 
the  diseased  condition  incident  to  them,  and  are  sent  out  in  a  condition 
to  assume  a  respectable  mode  of  life  if  they  please  to  exercise  the  self- 
restraint  so  necessary  to  that  end.    The  same  may  be  said  of  those  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  opium. 

I  have  paid  close  attention  to  the  character  of  the  food  provided,  and 
of  the  bedding  of  the  prisoners,  and  have  found  all  of  the  best ;  and  am 
liappy  to  testify  to  the  active  and  untiring  zeal  of  all  the  officers  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  particularly  those  connected  with  my  de- 
partment. 

The  greatest  defect  in  this  prison  is  the  want  of  the  means  of  efficient 
and  regular  bathing.    This  1  hope  and  believe  will  bi»  supplied  in  the 
new  building,  of  which  we  will  soon  take  possession. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  YOUNG, 
Physician  United  States  Jail,  IXstiHct  of  Columbia. 

General  John  S.  Crocker, 

Warden  United  States  Jail,  District  of  Columbia. 
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Architect's  Office,  C  S.  Capitol, 
Washington,  2>.  C,  November  3,  1875. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  relative  to  the  court-house  in  this  city: 

During  the  past  summer  the  basement-story  of  this  building  has  been 
changed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  many  rooms  suitable  for  business 
purposes.  The  height  of  that  story  has  been  increased  by  lowering  the 
floor;  the  halls  and  rooms  have  been  paved  with  concrete. 
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The  rooms  have  been  painted  and  provided  with  grates.  The  roof 
and  other  portions  of  the  building  have  been  put  in  good  order.  In  the 
coQrt-rooms  that  portion  of  the  floors  outside  of  the  bar  has  been  paved 
with  Neuehatel  pavement.  Water-closets  have  been  placed  in  two 
.Tories  of  the  western  wing,  and  the  passage  in  the  principal  story  of 
the  same  wing  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  give  more  light  to  the  stair- 
way, and  aflbrd  a  good  room  for  the  judges'  consultations. 

As  the  court-rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  the  ordinary  hot-air  fur- 
naces, which  will  not  last  over  the  coming  winter,  I  recommend  that  they 
be  replaced  by  a  steam-heating  apparatus,  capable  of  heating  the  corri- 
dors as  well  as  the  court-rooms. 

The  ceiling  in  the  room  of  the  criminal  court  is  in  a  bad  condition ;  so 
mneb  so,  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  taken  down  next 
sammer. 

I  resi)ectfull3'  suggest  that  the  sum  of  82,500  be  asked  for  rei)airs  and 
improvements  to  this  building  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

To  put  in  the  steam-heating  apparatus  suggested  above,  a  further 
^niD  of  810,000  will  be  required. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  CLARK, 

Architect 

Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont, 

Attorney  General^  Department  of  Justice, 
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IJeceived  from  the  Department  of  State : 

March  4,  1875, 425  copies  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

May  4, 1875, 425  copies  of  Pamphlet  Laws  of  the  Forty-third  Congress, 
«econd  session,  1874-75. 

July  9, 1875,  425  copies  of  the  18th  volume  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
TDlted  States. 

October  18, 1875,  425  copies  of  Revised  Statutes  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia, including  post-roads  and  treaties. 

There  have  been  distributed  by  this  Department : 

Four  hundred  and  nine  copies  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States.    Number  on  hand  for  distribution,  16. 

Distributed  388  copies  of  Pamphlet  Laws  Forty-third  Congress,  second 
session,  1874-'75.    Copies  remaining,  37. 

Distributed  390  copies  of  the  18th  volume  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
United  States.    Copies  remaining,  35. 

Distributed  387  copies  of  Revised  Statutes  of  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
dading  post-roads  and  treaties.    Copies  remaining,  38. 

deceived  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior : 

December  10,  1874,  130  copies  of  the  19th  volume  of  Wallace's 
Sapreaie  Court  Reports  of  the  United  States. 

May  19, 1875,  130  copies  of  the  20th  volume  Wallace's  Supreme  Court 
Reports  of  the  United  States. 

August,  1875,  130  copies  of  the  21st  volume  of  Wallace's  Supreme 
Court  Reports  of  the  United  States. 

There  have  been  distributed  by  this  Department : 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  copies  of  the  19th  volume  of  Wallace's  Re- 
I>orts.    Copies  remaining,  12. 
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Distribated  119  copies  of  the  20tli  volume  of  Wallace's  Reports.  Copies 
remaining,  11. 

Distributed  116  copies  of  the  21st  volume  of  Wallace's  Reports.  Copies 
remaining,  14. 

This  Department  has  also  distributed  since  December  2, 1874,  the  fol- 
lowing volumes: 

Six  copies  Pamphlet  Laws,  first  session  Forty-third  Congress,  1873-'74. 

One  copy  of  14th  volume  United  States  Statutes  at  Large. 

One  copy  of  16th  volume  United  States  Statutes  at  Large. 

One  copy  of  loth  volume  of  Wallace's  Supreme  Court  Reports. 

One  copy  of  16th  volume  of  Wallace's  Reports. 

One  copy  of  17th  volume  of  Wallace's  Reports. 

Six  copies  of  the  13th  volume  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys-General 
of  the  United  States. 
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44th  Congbess,  )  HOUSE  OF  KEPEE3ENTAT1VES.    i  Ex.  Doc. 
Itt  SeMion.       )  (    Xo.  15. 


TBANSFER  OF  INDIAN  TEU3T-FUNDS. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE   SECRETARY   OF    THE   INTERIOR, 


RECOM  MKX  DIXO 


The  transfer  of  certain  Indian  trmt funds  from  his  custody  to  that  of  the 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 


Dkckhber  14,  1875. — Keferred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriatious  and  ordered  to  b3 

printed. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  December  10, 1875. 

Sir:  I  have  tbe  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior now  holds  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  certain  Indian  tribes,  stocks 
anil  bonds,  the  par  value  of  which  is  about  five  millions  of  dollars. 

it  seems  proper  that  these  securities  should  be  transferred  to  the 
custody  of  the  Treasurpr  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit,  herewith,  a  draught  of  a  bill  to  provide  for  such  transfer.  This 
change  will  in  no  manner  affect  the  application  of  the  interest  on  said 
securities  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  for  whom  they  are  held,  but  is 
simply  to  effect  a  change  in  the  trusiee.  It  is  believed  that  the  Treas- 
arerof  the  United  States  is  the  proper  custodian  of  this  valuable  trust, 
and  I  recommend  the  favorable  action  of  Congress  on  the  measure. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  CHANDLER, 

Secretary, 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  all  the  stocks,  bonds,  and 
other  securities  or  evidences  of  indebtedness  now  held  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  trust  for  tlie  benefit  oF  certain  Indian  tribes  shall, 
within  thirty  days  from  tiie  passage  of  this  act,  be  turned  over  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  to  be  by  him  held  and  disposed  of  in 
the  sjime  manner  and  upon. the  same  trust  as  they  hive  b?en  heietofoie 
held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


f 


44th  Congress,  \    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.    (  Ex.  Doc. 
1st  Setman.       ] (    No  16. 


TRANSFER  OF  INDIAN  TRUST-FUNDS. 


LETTER 

FROM 


THE   SECRETARY   OF    THE   INTERIOR, 


RECOMMENDING 


The  transfer  of  certain  funds  now  held  by  him,,  for  the  benefit  of  Indicm 
tribes^  to  the  custody  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 


December  14,  1875. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D€<ie)nber  11,  1875. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  iuvite  your  attention  to  section  10  of  the 
act  makio^  appropriations  for«tlie  current  and  continfi:ent  expenses  of 
the  Indian  Department  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  which  is  as 
follows : 

ThAt  hereafter  the  8<»cnrity  or  securities  npon  the  bond  required  by  the  act  of 
Febmary  twenty-seventh,  eijrhte^'n  hundred  and  fifty-one,  to  be  ^iveu  by  each  Indian 
tticenl  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  file  a  sworn  statement  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  setting;  forth  the  nature  and  kind  of  property  owned  by 
•ach  security  or  securities,  the  value  of  the  same,  and  where  situated ;  and  that  no 
money  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  any  Indian  agent  hereafter  appointed 
fintil  the  secnrity  or  secnnties  shaU  have  filed  such  statement.  Each  Indian  agent 
•hall  keep  a  book  of  itemized  expenditures  of  every  kind,  with  a  record  of  all  con- 
tracts, together  with  the  receipts  of  money  from  all  sources;  and  the  books  thus  kept 
shall  always  be  0{)en  to  inspection ;  and  the  said  books  shall  remain  in  the  office  at 
the  respective  reservations,  not  to  be  removed  from  said  reservation  by  said  agent, 
bat  shall  be  safely  kept  and  handed  over  to  his  successor;  and  true  transcripts  of  all 
eotriea  of  every  character  in  said  books  shall  be  forwarded  quarterly  by  each  assent  to 
the  Commiwioner  of  Indian  Affairs:  Provided,  That  should  any  agent  knowingly  make 
any  false  entry  in  said  books,  or  in  the  transcripts  directed  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  shall  knowingly  fail  to  keep  a  perfect  entry  in  said 
books,  as  herein  prescribed,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  con- 
▼ietioD  before  any  United  States  court  having  jurisdiction  of  such  offense,  shall  be 
fined  in  a  sam  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  and  shall  be  rendered  incompetent  to  hold  said  office  of  Indian 
agent  after  conviction  under  this  act. 

The  reference  in  the  above-quoted  section  to  the  act  of  February  27, 
1851,  limits  the  application  of  the  provision  of  the  above  section  to  a 
portion  only  of  the  Indian  agrents  in  the  employ  of  the  Government.  I 
have  required  the  Indian  Office  to  extend  the  provision  of  said  section 
to  all  Indian  agents,  subagents,  and  special  agents,  so  far  as  the  prep- 


2  TRANSFER   OF   INDIAN   TRUST-FUNDS. 

aration  of  their  bonds  and  the  keeping  of  the  books  of  itemized 
penses  is  concerned,  but  am  without  power  to  extend  the  penalties  p 
vided  by  said  section  to  any  other  agents  than  those  referred  to  then 
I  therefore  have  the  honor  to  request  that  the  section  may  be  so  amen( 
as  to  extend  the  provisions  and  penalties  af  said  nection  to  all  ageuts 
the  Indian  service,  and  an  amendment  is  herewith  submitted  which 
believed  will  accomplish  the  object  desired,  if  the  same  shall  be  enac 
into  a  law. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  CHANDLER, 

Secreiari 
The  Speaker  House  of  REPREfoaNTATivEs. 


That  hereafter  the  surety  or  sureties  upon  the  bond  to  be  given 
each  Indian  agent,  subagent,  and  special  agent  appointed  by  tbe  Pr 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  other  a 
petent  authority,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall 
a  sworn  statement  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  setting  forth 
nature  and  kind  of  property  owned  by  such  surety  or  sureties,  the  va 
of  the  same,  and  where  situated ;  and  that  no  moneys  appropriated 
any  act  of  CougresSi  or  otherwise,  and  no  trust-fund  or  any  other  p 
lie  funds  appropriated  or  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  any  Indian  or 
dians,  shall  be  paid  to  any  Indian  agent,  subagent,  or  special  agent 
be  hereafter  appointed,  and  no  public  property  of  any  kind,  whet 
designed  for  the  use  of  Indians  or  for  any  other  purpose,'shall  be  turf 
oyer  to  any  Indian  agent,  subagent,  or  special  agent,  to  be  hereal 
appointed,  until  the  surety  or  sureties  shall  have  filed  such  stateme 
Each  Indian  agent  shall  keep  a  book  of  itemized  expenditures  of  ev< 
kind,  with  a  record  of  all  contracts,  together  with  the  receipts  of  moi 
from  all  sources;  and  the  books  thus  kept  shall  always  be  open 
inspection ;  and  tbe  said  books  shall  remain  in  the  office  at  the  respi 
ive  reservations,  not  to  be  removed  from  said  reservation  by  said  age 
but  shall  be  safely  kept  and  handed  over  to  his  successor ;  and  true  ti 
scripts  of  all  entries  of  every  character  in  said  books  shall  be  forwan 
quarterly  by  each  agent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs :  P 
videdf  That  should  any  agent  knowingly  make  any  false  entry  in  sa 
book?,  or  in  the  transcripts  directed  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioi 
of  Indian  Affairs,  or  shall  knowingly  fail  to  keep  a  perfect  entry  in  sf 
books  as  herein  prescribed,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemean< 
and,  on  conviction  before  any  CTnited  States  court  having  jurisdiction 
such  offense,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  mc 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  shall 
rendered  incompetent  to  hold  said  office  of  Indian  agent,  subagent, 
special  agent  after  conviction  under  this  act :  And  provided  furtl 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whenever  in  his  opinion  the  intere 
of  the  service  may  demand  it,  may  require  any  Indian  agent,  subage 
or  special  agent  now  on  duty,  to  execute  a  new  bond  under  the  prov 
ions  and  requirements  of  this  section ;  and  in  case  of  the  neglect 
refusal  of  any  such  officer  to  execute  a  new  bond  when  required  by  t 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  within  a  reasonable  time,  such  neglect 
refusal  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  removal. 
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No.  17. 


SUSPENDED  ENTRlbS  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 


LETTER 


FBOM 


THE  SECRETARY   OF    THE   INTERIOR, 


SUBMITTING 


^^  of  suspended  entries  of  public  lands  adjudicated  by  the  board  of  con- 
firmation during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 


^^KEJiBER  14, 1875. — RefeiTiMl  to  the  Coinmitt.ee  on  the  Public  Lands  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washingtony  2>.  C,  December  13,  1875. 

SiB:  Pursnant  to  tbe  reqairement  of  section  2452  of  the  Revised 
States,  I  have  tbe  boDor  to  transmit  herewith  lists  of  adjudications 
of  suspended  entries  of  public  lands  which  have  been  confirmed  by  tbe 
^^oard,  oonstitated  by  sections  2450  and  2451,  during  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1875,  together  with  copy  of  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land-Office  transmitting  said  lists. 

The  especial  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  said 
^judications  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  acted  as  a  member  of  said 
t^oard,  though  said  sections  2450  and  2451  name  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  not  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  one  of  said  board. 
Jt  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  confirm  said  adjudica- 
tioos  as  made,  in  order  to  render  them  valid. 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  clear  that  in  the  creation  of  this  Department 

(9  Stat.,  395)  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  vest  in  the  Secretary 

of  tbe  Interior  the  authority  theretofore  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of 

tbe  Treasury  in  matters  relating  to  the  General  Land-Office,  among 

which  was  the  acting  on  these  suspended,  entries.    I  would,  therefore, 

recommend  that,  besides  confirming  the  adjudications  made  prior  to 

30th  June  last.  Congress  amend  said  sections  2450  and  2451  of  the  Re- 

li^sed  Statutes  by  inserting  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

iofttea^l  of  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  said  sections. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfullr,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  CUANDLER, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  M.  C.  Kerr, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 


2  SUSPENDED  ENTRIES  OP  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Department  of  the  Interior,     . 

General  Land-Offioe, 
Washingtony  D.  C,  December  13, 187i 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  sabmission.  to  G 
gress,  pursuant  to  directions  in  section  2452,  Itevised  Statutes  of 
United  States,  lists  of  ac^udications  of  suspended  entries  of  pnl 
lands,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  board  (constituted  by  secti< 
2450  and  2451)  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 

To  each  case  described  in  said  lists  is  appended  a  brief  statement 
the  particular  defect  cured  by  said  board  *'  upon  principles  of  equity  i 
justice." 

In  the  act  approved  August  3, 1846,  entitled  "An  act  providing 
the  adjustment  of  all  suspended  pre-emption  land-claims  in  the  seve 
States  and  Territories,"  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  ix,  p.  51,  said  boi 
was  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Attoruey-Genei 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Glfice. 

By  authority  of  section  3  of  act  approved  March  3, 1849,  entitled  " 
act  to  establish  a  Home  Department,"  &c.,  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  iz 
395,  the  duties  relating  to  the  General  Land-Office  theretofore  ] 
formed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  assigned  to  the  Secret 
of  the  Interior. 

By  act  of  March  3, 1853,  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  x,  p.  258,  said  act 
August  3, 1846;  was  revived,  to  be  continued  in  force  for  the  term  of 
years,  from  March  3, 1853. 

By  act  of  June  26, 1856,  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  xi,  p.  22,  the  pro^ 
ions  of  the  said  acts  of  March  3, 1853,  and  August  3, 1846,  were 
vived,  made  permanent,  and  their  provisions  somewhat  enlarged. 

By  section  2450,  Revised  Statutes,  the  "Secretary  of  the  Treasui 
was  named  as  the  member  of  said  board  represented  theretofore,  i 
since  March  3, 1849,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  adjudications  herewith  submitt'Cd  have  all  been  approved  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  same  is  called  to  the  attention  of  C 
gress,  and  oonfirmatiNry  action  recommended. 

On  page  20  of  the  synopsis  of  my  report  for  the  year  ending  J 
30, 1875^  this  subject  is  mentioned  in  detail,  and  I  respectfully  n 
thereto. 

Section  2453,  Eevised  Statutes,  directs  the  CommissioQer  of  the  G 
eral  Land-Office  to  arrange  his  decisions  into  two  classes.    But  one  o 
is  herewith  submitted,  because  in  no  instance  has  the  said  boai^d  rejei 
any  case  which  I  have  decided  should  be  confirmed. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  S.  BUBDBTT, 

Commissifone 

Hon.  Z.  Chandler, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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4  SUSPENDED  ENTRIES  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land-Office, 

July  1, 1874:_ 

The  foregoing  eight  cases  od  this  abstract,  No.  15,  new  series, 
hereby  confirmed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office, 
equitable  principles,  parsaant  to  the  acts  of  Congress  of  August; 
1846,  and  June  26, 1856,  as  explained  in  his  letter  herewith,  dat^ 
1, 1874,  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  he  now  very  respect 
fully  presents  this  abstract,  No.  15,  for  the  consideration  and  actioa  ^ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Attorney-General,  under  the.a^^ 
above  mentioned. 

S.  S.  BTJEDETT, 

Commtsamier, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

July  10, 1874. 

The  adjudication  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office  it^ 
the  foregoing  cases  is  hereby  approved. 

B.  E.  COWAN, 
Acting  Secretary* 

Department  of  Justice, 

July  10, 1874. 

I  concur  in  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land- 
Office  in  the  foregoing  cases. 

GEO.  H.  WILLIAMS, 

Attorney-  Oeneral. 
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strspended  entries  of  public  lands.  7 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

General  Land-Office, 

August  1,  1874. 
The  foregoiog  fifty-six  cases  on  this  abstract,  No.  16,  new  series,  are 
hereby  confirmed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office,  upon 
equitable  principles,  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  Congress  of  August  3, 1846, 
an(lJQDe26, 1856,  as  explained  in  his  letter  herewith,  dated  August  1, 
1874,  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  he  now  very  respect- 
follj  presents  this  abstract,  iNTo.  16,  for  the  consideration  and  action  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Attorney-General,  under  the  acts 
above  mentioned. 

S.  S.  BURDETT. 

Commissioner, 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

August  6, 1874. 

The  adjudication  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office  in 
the  foregoing  cases  is  hereby  approved. 

W.  H.  SMITH, 
Acting  Secretary, 

Department  op  Justice, 

August  8, 1874. 

I  coDCar  in  the  adjudication  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land- 
Office  in  the  foregoing  cases. 

8.  F.  PHILLIPS, 
Solicitor-Qeneralj  Acting  Attorney- OeneraL 
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10  suspended  en'tbibs  of  public  lands. 

Department  of  the  Intbeiob, 

General  Land  Office, 

September  1, 1874. 

The  foregoing  fifty-one  cases  oq  this  abstract,  iNTo.  17,  new  series,  arcE 
hereby  confirmed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office,  apon  . 
eqaitable  principles,  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  Congress  of  August  3, 1846, 
and  June  26, 1856,  as  explained  in  his  letter  herewith,  dated  Septembers 
1,  1874,  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  he  now  very^ 
respectfully  presents  this  abstract,  iNTo.  17, for  the  consideration  and  actiooB 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Attorney-General,  under  the  acts 
above  mentioned. 

S.  S.  BURDETT, 

Commissioner. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Septetnher  4,  1874. 

The  adjudication  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Laud-Office  ixm 
the  foregoing  cases  is  hereby  approved. 

B.  R.  COWEN, 
Acting  Secretarji. 

•  • 

Department  of  Justice, 

September  5,  1874. 

I  concur  in  the  adjudicatiou  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land- 
Office  in  the  foregoing  cases. 

8.  F.  PHILLIPS, 
Solicitor- General^  Acting  Attorney- OenerdU 
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12  SUSPENDED  ENTRIES  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

General  Land-Office, 

October  1,  1874. 

The  foregoing  nine  cases  oq  this  abstract,  No.  18,  new  series,  are 
hereby  confirmed  by  the  Comoiissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office, 
upon  equitable  principles,  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  Congress  of  August 
3, 1846,  and  Jane  26, 1856,  as  explained  in  his  letter  herewith,  dated 
October  1,  1874,  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  he  now 
very  respectfully  presents  this  abstract,  No.  18,  for  the  consideration 
and  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Attorney -General,  under 
the  acts  above  mentioned. 

S.  S.  BURDETT, 

Commi88ianer. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

November  2,  1874. 

The  adjadication'jof  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office  in 
the  cases  described  within  is  hereby  approved. 

C.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 

• 

Department  of  Justice, 

November  5,  1874. 

I  concar  in  the  adjadication  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land- 
Office  in  the  foregoing  cases. 

GEORGE  H.  WILLIAMS, 

Attorney-  QeneraL 
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14  SUSPENDED  BNTHIES  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS, 

Depaetment  of  the  Inteeioe, 

Genebal  Land-Office, 

November  2, 1874. 

The  foregoing  eighteen  cases  ou  this  abstract,  No.  19,  new  series, 
hereby  confirmed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office,  upon  .m 
equitable  principles,  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  Congress  of  August  3,1846,  ^: 
and  June  26, 1856,  as  explained  in  his  letter  herewith,  dated  November  " 
2, 1874,  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  he  now  very  respect-  — 
fully  presents  this  abstract,  No.  19,  for  the  consideration  and  actioa.tf= 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Attorney-General,  under  the  acts  ^ 
above  mentioned. 

S.  S.  BURDETT, 

Commissuyner. 

Dbpaetment  of  the  Inteeiob, 

November  7, 1874. 

The  adjudication  o'f  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office  in     - 
the  cases  described  within  is  hereby  approved. 

0.  DELANO, 

Deipaetment  of  Justice, 

November  10,  1874. 

I  concur  in  the  adjudication  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land- 
Office  in  the  cases  herein  mentioned. 

GEO.  H.  WILLIAMS, 

A  ttomey-  QeneraL 
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16  SUSPENDED  ENTRIES  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land-Office, 

December  1, 187 

The  foregoing  eleven  cases  on  tbis  abstract,  No.  20,  new  series, 
hereby  confirmed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office,  n 
equitable  principles,  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  Congress  of  August  3, 1 
and  June  26, 1856,  as  explained  in  his  letter  herewith,  dated  Decen 
1,  1874,  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  he  now  very 
spectfully  presents  this  abstract,  No.  20,. for  the  consideration  and 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Attorney-General,  under 
acts  above  mentioned. 

S.  S.  BURDETT, 

CommissUme 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

December  7, 187 

The  adjudication  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Laud-Offio 
the  within  cases  is  hereby  approved. 

C.  DELANO, 

Secreiar 

Department  of  Justice, 

December  8,  187 

I  hereby  concur  in  the  adjudication  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  C 
eral  Land-Office  in  the  within  cases. 

GEO.  H.  WILLIAMS, 

Attorney  Oenerc 
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18  SUSPENDED  ENTRIES  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land-Office, 

January  2,  187. 

The  foregoing  eight  cases  on  this  abstract,  No.  21,  new  series, 
hereby  confirmed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Greneral  Land-Ofi 
upon  equitable  principles,  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  Congress  of  An^ 
3, 1846,  and  June  26, 1856,  as  explained  in  his  letter  herewith,  da 
January  2,  1875,  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  he  i 
very  respectfully  presents  this  abstract,  No.  21,  for  the  consideral 
and  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Attorney-General,  nn 
the  acts  above  mentioned. 

^  S.  S.  BURDETT, 

Commissionc 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

January  8, 187 

The  adjudication  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Offic 
the  foregoing  cases  is  hereby  approved. 

B.  E.  COWEN, 
*  Acting  Secretar 

Department  of  Justice, 

January  15, 187 

I  hereby  concur  in  the  adjudication  of  the  Commissioner  of 
t>eneral  Land-Office  in  the  foregoing  cases. 

GEO.  H.  WILLIAMS, 

Attorney-Qetierc 
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24  suspended  entries  of  public  lands. 

Depaetment  of  the  Inteeioe, 

General  Land-Office, 

February  1, 1875. 

The  foregoing  172  cases  on  this  abstract,  No.  22,  new  series,  are  hereby 
confirmed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office,  upon  equit- 
able principles,  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  Congress  of  August  3,  1846^ 
and  June  26, 1856,  as  explained  in  his  letter  herewith,  dated  Februarys 
1, 1875,  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  he  now  very  re- 
spectfully presents  this  abstract,  "No.  22,  for  the  consideration  and  action 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Attorney-General^  under  the  acts 
above  mentioned. 

.    S.  S.  BUEDETT, 

Commissioner. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

February  5,  1875. 

The  adjudication  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office  i^ 
the  foregoing  cases  is  hereby  approved. 

C.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 

Department  of  Justice, 

February  8, 1875. 

I  concur  in  the  adjudication  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gener^ 
Land-Office  in  the  foregoing  cases. 

GEO.  H.  WILLIAMS, 

Attorney  Oeneral, 
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30  suspended  entries  of  public  lands. 

Depaetment  of  the  Inteeioe, 

Geneeal  Land-Office, 

March  1,  187 

The  foregoing  179  cases  on  this  abstract,  No.  23,  new  series,  are  hei 
confirmed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office,  upon  ec 
able  principles,  pnrsaant  to  the  acts  of  Congress  of  August  3, 1846, 
June  26, 1856,  as  explained  in  his  letter  herewith,  dated  March  1, 1 
to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  he  now  very  respecti 
presents  this  abstract,  Ko.  23,  for  the  consideration  and  action  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Attorney-General,  under  the  acts  at 
mentioned. 

S.  S.  BURDETT, 

Cainmissione 

Depaetment  of  the  Inteeioe, 

March  9, 187 

The  adjudication  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Offic 
the  foregoing  cases  is  hereby  approved. 

B.  E.  COWEX, 
Acting  Secretar 

Depaetment  of  Justice, 

March  10, 187 

I  concur  in  the  adjudication  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  La 
Office  in  the  foregoing  cases. 

GEO.  H.  WILLIAMS, 

Attorney- Generc 
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* 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 

April  1,  1875. 

The  foregoiug  84  cases  on  this  abstract,  No.  24,  new  series,  are  hereby 
confirmed  by  the  Oomraissiouer  of  the  General  Laud-Office,  upon  equi- 
table principles,  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  Congress  of  Au|]just  3*,  1846,  and 
June  20,  185C,  as  explained  in  his  letter  herewith,  dated  April  1,  1875, 
to  the  lion.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  he  now  very  respectfully 
presents  this  abstract,  No.  24,  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Attorney-General,  under  the  acts  above 
mentioned. 

S.  S.  BURDETT, 

Commissioner. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

April  8,  1875. 

The  adjudication  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office  in 
the  foregoing  cases  is  hereby  approved. 

C.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 


Department  of  Justice, 

April  9,  1875. 

I  concur  in  the  adjudication  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land-Office  in  the  foregoing  cases. 
'  GEO.  H.  WILLIAMS, 

A  ttorney-  General. 
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Department  of  Interior, 

General  Land-Office, 

May  1,  1876. 

The  foregoing  14  cases  on  this  abstract,  No.  25,  new  series,  are  hereby 
confirmed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-OflQce,  upon  equit- 
able principles,  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  Congress  of  August  3, 1846,  and 
June  26,  1856,  as  explained  in  his  letter  herewith,  dated  May  1,  1875, 
to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  he  now  very  respectfully 
presents  this  abstract,  No.  25,  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Attorney-General,  under  the  acts  above 
mentioned. 

S.  S.  BURDETT, 

Commissioner. 

'     Department  of  the  Interior, 

yVasMngton^  I>.  C,  May  5,  1875. 

The  adjudication  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office  in 
the  foregoing  cases  is  herieby  approved. 

C.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 

Department  OF  Justice, 

May  7,  1875. 

I  concur  in  the  adjudication  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land-Oflace  in  the  foregoing  cases. 

GEO.  H.  WILLIAMS, 

Attorney- OeneraL 
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44th  Congress,  )    HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES.    (  Ex.  Doc. 
l9t  Session.       J  )    Xo.  18. 


SEAMEN  REGISTERED  AS  CITIZENS. 


Deckmber  14,  1875. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on   Commerce  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE    SECRETARY  OF   STATE, 

TRANSMITTING 

An   abstract  of  rtturns  of  collectors  of  customs^  showing  the  numher  of 
seamen  registered  as  having  received  certificates  of  citizenship  during  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1875. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  December  7,  1875. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  section  207  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  I  have 
the  honor  to  transmit  an  abstract  of  the  returns  made  to  this  Depart- 
ment by  collectors  of  customs,  pursuant  to  secfion  4591  of  the  said  stat- 
utes, showing  the  number  of  seamen  registered  as  having  received  cer- 
tificates of  citizenship  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1875. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 

HAMILTON  FISH. 
Hon.  Michael  C.  Kerr, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Abstract  of  returns  of  collectors  of  cuntoms,  showing  the  numher  of  seamen  registered  as  having 
received  certificates  of  citizenship  during  the  year  ending  September  SO,  1875. 


State. 


District. 


"Xrwr  Vork New  York 

Do — do 


Collector. 


C.  A.  Arthur. 
...do 


Quarterly  returns. 

Citizens. 

Native. 

N.itural- 
ized. 

4th  qnarter,  1874.. 
1st  quarter,   1875.. 

o 
2 

.1 

1 

XoTK.— Other  collectors  Ix'sides  tins  abovo  mortioned  have  forwarded  returns;  but  all  these  repori 
nos  eainen  a«  rejnstei'ed. 


[  CONGBESS,  >    HOUSE  OF  llEPKESENTATIVES.    (  Ex.  Doc. 
9t  Sensian.       J  \    No.  19. 


FORT  nARKER  MILITARY  RESERVATION. 


LETTER 

FROM 


[  E    SECRETARY    OF    ¥AR, 


RELATIVE    TO 

The  Fort  Harlcer  military  reservation, 


lUKR  15,  1^5.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  an  I  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


War  Deparj'MENT,    December  14, 1875. 

le  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
se  of  Representatives  to  his  letter  of  Jannary  23, 1875,  (copy  in- 
id,)  relative  to  the  Fort  Harker  military  reservation,  and  to  say  that 
commanding  general  Department  of  the  Missouri  has  now  been 
lorized  to  make  sach  disposition  of  the  buildings  at  Fort  Harker  as 
nay  consider  necessary  to  promote  the  comfort  of  other  posts, 
s  Fort  Harker  is  now  of  no  military  use,  and  as  the  land  of  the  res- 
ition  is  valuable  for  farming,  authority  of  law  is  respectfullj^  request- 
o  turn  the  same  over  to  the  custody  of  the  Interior  Department  as 
nreserved  part  of  the  public  domain,  for  such  disposition  as  may  be 
ide<l  by  the  public-land  laws. 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 
Secretary  of  War. 


War  Department,  January  23, 1875, 

le  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
atives,  for  "the  information  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  in 
r  to  letter  of  the  chairman  of  said  committee  dated  May  9, 1874,  in- 
Dg  House  bill  No.  2533,  and  requesting  information  relative  to  the 
itity  of  land  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Fort  Harker  mili- 
reservation  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  the  number  and  value  of 
buildings  thereon,  that,  according  to  General  Orders  No.  6,  series  of 
i,  from  headquarters  Department  of  the  Missouri,  (copy  herewith, 
Ised  A,)  the  military  reservation  at  Fort  Harker  contains  sixteen 
kre  miles.  A  tracing  of  a  map  of  the  reservation  is  herewith  inclosed 
rkedB.) 

lis  reservation  was  formerly  known  as  Fort  Ellsworth  ;  the  change 
ime  was  promulgated  in  General  Orders  No.  22,  series  of  1866,  from 
[quarters  Department  of  the  Missouri,  (copy  herewith,  marked  C.) 


t 


2  FORT    IIARKER   MILITARY    RESERVATION. 

A  tracing  of  the  ground-plan  of  the  post,  wliich  is  herewith  furnished, 
(marked  D,)  indicates  the  number,  location,  and  nature  of  the  public 
buildings  on  the  reservation. 

As  the  buildings  are  still  required  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  troops 
during  the  winter,  the  Secretary  of  War  would  respectfully  recommend 
that  the  buildings,  and  a  small  reservation  around  them,  say  three  miles 
square,  be  retained  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  to  meet  any 
necessity  for  sheltering  troops  which  may  arise,  and  that  he  be  author- 
ized to  relinquish  the  rest  of  the  reservation,  and  that  if  any  portion  of 
the  reservation  not  required  by  the  War  Department  is  donated  to  the 
State  of  Kansas,  it  be  with  proviso  that  in  exchange  therefor  the  State 
will  cede  to  the  United  States  jurisdiction  over  the  military  reservations 
in  the  said  State. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  there  is  a  private  claimant  to  IGO  acres  in  the 
center  of  this  reservation,  viz,  Arthur  Larkin,  who  claims  the  west  half 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  36,  and  the  east  half  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  35,  in  township  15  south,  range  8  west,  purchased 
from  one  Joseph  Lehman,  whose  patent  is  dated  September  20,  1866. 

W.  W.  BELKNAP, 
Secretary  of  War. 


44th  Congbess,  I   HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIYES.  (  Ex.  Doc 
1st  Session.      J  \    ]sro.  20. 


COXTIXGENT  EXPENSES  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE    POSTMASTER   GENERAL, 


TRANSMITTING 


A  statement  of  the  ejpenditures  made  from  the  contingent  fund  of  his  De- 
partment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1875. 


December  15, 1875. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


Post-Office  Department, 

Washington^  D.  0.,  December  15,  1875. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  in  compliance  with  the 
tenth  section  of  the  act  approved  Jane  8, 1872,  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  expenditures  made  from  the  contingent  fund  of  this  Department 
for  the  fiscal  vear  ended  June  30, 1875. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

MARSHALL  JEWELL, 
Postmaster-Oeneral. 
Hon.  Michael  C.  Kerb, 

Spealcer  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Exhibit  of  all  payments  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1875. 

STATIONERY. 

J  odd  Sc  Detweiler : 

1,500  blank  Tonchers,  928SyO;  1,400  duplicate  receipts,  $19  ;  25  warrants, 
$2.50 ;  200  pay-rolls,  $15 ;  50  requisitions,  $3 ;  1  ream  vellnm  note, 
^;  600  blanks,  indorsed,  $11 $85  00 

William  Ballantyne : 

paper,  pens,  blank  books,  shears,  <&c $898  97 

robber  bands,  file^  legal  cap,  mncilage,  &c 103  58 

paper,  ink,  gum-arabic,  blank  books,  &c 407  11 

paper,  envelopes,  inkstands,  pins,  &c 238  76 

eoTolopes,  paper,  blank  books,  pens,  &c r-  717  01 

copy-presses,  pen-bolders,  rubber  bands,  &c 410  16 

legal  cap,  erasers,  pencils,  ink,  paper,  &c 294  72 

3,070  31 


2  CONTINGENT   EXPENSES   POST-OFFICE   DEPARTMENT. 

Germond  Crandell  : 

lead-pencils,  ink,  pins,  &c ^69  20 

red  tape,  pencils,  ruling-pens,  &c 61  00 

record- books,  pencils,  ink,  &c 20  00 

pen-holders,  seals,  blank  books,  &c 84  07 

oiled  paper,  pencils,  ivory  folders,  &c 85  01 

Phllp  &.  Solomons : 

envelopes,  pens,  &c 41 

Warren  Cboate  &.  Co. : 

paper,  letter-books,  mucilage,  pens,  &c 795  17 

envelopes,  rubber  bands,  inkstands,  <&c 670  66 

press  copyinsj-book,  blotting-paper,  &c 164  61 

paper,  p<*ncils,  mucilage,  &c 72  70 

envelopes,  tablets,  mucilage,  &o 346  67 

envelopes,  copying-press,  erasers,  &c 569  56 

blotting-paper,  peus,  cards,  &c 139  68 

inkstands,  memorandum-books,  &c 45  90 

envelopes  and  seals 143  15 

envelopes 328  70 

3.2 

Kerrand  &  Towers : 

pen-racks,  $4.50 ;  pens,  $  1 .50 6  00 

paper,  paper-weights,  and  pounce 8  15 

paper,  pen-holders,  &o 26  50 

printing  20  reams  letter-paper • 40  00 

H.  J.  Norton : 

43  opening-knives 

Solomons  &  Chapman  : 

envelopes,  shears,  &,c 168  42 

envelopes,  blotters,  erasers,  &c 187  34 

pens,  envelopes,  &o 56  70 

drawing-instrnments,  pens,  &c 21  15 

20  gross  Spenoerian  pens 16  80 

envelopes,  ink,  pen-racks,  &c 538  31 

paper,  pens,  pencils,  quills,  &c 37  80 

sponge,  pencils,  paper,  &o 42  53 

envelopes,  memorandum-blocks,  pens,  &c i 67  18 

envelopes,  pons,  dto 377  24 

paper,  pens,  envelopes,  &c 54  07 

1.5 

Robert  Beall : 

3  gold  pens,  $7.50 ;  2  dozen  Arnold's  ink,  $7 

D.  McClelland : 

engraving  and  printing  bl ank  commissions 173  75 

engraving  and  printing  blank  commissions 464  15 

blank  commissions 167  80 

fi 

A.  V.  Grimea : 

2  dozen  David's  carmine  ink 

C.  E.  Mover ; 

12  bottles  ink 

James  Faye : 

1  dozen  book-holders 

James  L.  Kervand : 

printing  39  reams  letter-headings 

Parsons  Paper  Company : 

legal  cap,  letter,  and  note  paper 

Chronicle  Publishing  Company : 

1,000  blanks 

A.  B.  Talcott : 

Gaffney's  binders  and  files 

9,£ 
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FUEL. 

r.^Ciark&Co.: 

i^^ooxdsofoak  wood,  at|7.50 , $123  75 

^^V£s  tons  Baltimore  Co.  white-ash  anthracite  famace-coa], 

at  S6.30 4,146  33 

^/j^J^  toDS  white-ash  anthracite  coal,  egg  size,  at  $6.40 527  14 

84,797  22 

L.  WiUinin  GainaDd : 

ifi9cord8oak  wood, at $.5.80 980  20 

16  ooT<d8  pine  wood,  at  $4.39 70  24 

3  coixl«  hakers'  pine  wood,  at  $7 21  00 

50i  €5ord8oak  wood,at86.62i 334  56 

15|  oords  yellow-pine  wood,  at  $7 Ill  12 

i  cor«3.  sawed  and  split  pine  wood 4  50 

patting  away  i  cord  pinewood , 35 

U  cox^  pine  wood 13  50 

1,535  47 

storixxg  25  tons  coal,  at  30  cents 7  50 

u w  i.  K2  ^  and  splitting  4  cords  pine  wood  and  storing  same 10  00 

Mwitig  and  storing  169  cords  oak  wood,at$l 169  00 

«*'''ixag2cord8  w<wd,$4;  sawing  1  cord  wood,  $2.50 6  50 

193  00 

W.  J,  Job-KiBon : 

storitag  13  cords  wood,  at  $1 13  00 

Salamaa^.^  Grate<Bar  Company : 

125  i»>«tent  grate-bars 132  95 

N.  BrowT^  z 

9*^'^x^gand  splitting  ^  cord  wood 1  25 

Jacob  CoXeman : 

8*^"^«ig  and  splitting  3  cords  pine  wood,  at  $2.25 6  75 

■"^^'^x^g  3  conls  wood,  at  $2.25,  $6.75 ;  sawing  50^  cords  wood, 
»^  %155,  $63.12;  storing  11|  cords  wood, at  25  cents, $2.97...      72  84 

8toru3fcgcoal,$3;  storing  wood,  $1 '. 4  00 

^     .  83  59 

Riehara  :^eath: 

®*^'*^gand  storing  1  cord  wood 1  50 

6,757  98 

GAS. 

Washington  Gas-light  Company : 

8**  ^i^nsamed  dnring  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1875 $5,747  00 

PLUMBING  AND  GAS-FIXTURES. 

^^^•^^^r  R.  Shepherd  &  Co. : 

pl^H^bing  and  gas-fixtares $2,769  82 

P^^^kibing  and  gas-fitting 215  70 

Hayw^^^  ^  Hutchinson : 

P^^iJibing  and  gas-fixtures 447  93 

3, 433  45 

TELEGRAPHING. 

?t«nkl\xi  Telegraph  Company ; 

•^egrams  received  and  sent $676  54 

Atl«»^c  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  : 

^^grams  received  and  sent 9bS  16 

"Wei^  Union  Telegraph  Company : 

telcgrama  received  and  sent 3,323  80 
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Automatic  Telegraph  Company : 

telegrams  received  and  sent 

Southern  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  : 

telegrams  received  and  sent 

E.  W.  Barber  : 

cash  paid  for  telegram 

4 

PAIXTIXG. 

M.  T.  Parker,  painting  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1675 §1 

G.  W.  Reintzel,  kalsomining  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1875 

^Schutter  &  Kakeman,  painting  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1875 1 

3 

CARPETS  AND   FURNITURE. 


IS'ew  York  Carpet-Renovating  Company,  cleaning  carpets 

S.  K.  Bond,  cutting  and  fitting  carpet 

W.  B.  Moses,  carpets,  oil-cloth,  mats,  office  furniture,  &c 3 

William  S.  Mitchell : 

carpets,  rugs,  mats,  oil-cloth,  &c §1,030  20 

carpets,  rugs,  mats,  oil-cloth,  &c 790  67 

L.  Rice,  cleaning  carpets 

J.  G.  Weaver : 

repairing  and  putting  down  carpets 8  00 

walnut  desk  and  case 140  00 

1  walnut  safe-case 300  00 

putting  up  curtains  in  dead-letter  office , 140  00 

2  double-end  desks 150  00 

1  de6k,^80;  2  desks,  at  $90, $180  ;  case,  $65 325  00 

1  walnut  desk,  $175;  1  desk,  $100;  1  desk,  $75.,. 350  00 

1  walnut  case 160  00 

repairing  desk  and  making  top  for  the  same 1 15  00 

H.  W.  Burroughs,  walnut  case,  covering  table,  &c 

Virginia  Lammond,  repairing  furniture  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1875 

£.  H.  King : 

walnut  desk,  $135;   case,  $15;  pedestal  desk,  $200;  4  walnut 

l»ok-rests,  $26;  case,  $15 391  00 

3  pedestal  desks,  at  $200,  $600 ;  1  walnut  writing-fall,  $15 615  00 

2  pine  cases,  $40 ;  covered  top  for  desk,  $14  ;  2  mauogany  drawers, 
$8 ;  1  double  mahogany  case,  $30 ;  altering  2  cases,  $2.50 ;  1 
double  pedestal  desk,  $200 ;  putting  2  locks  on  drawers,  $3.50 ; 
divisions  id  drawers,  $3 301  00 

1  walnut  desk,  $100 ;  1  walnut  double  desk,  $200 ;  1  walnut  book- 
case, $35;  case,  $25;  repairing  desk,  $2.50 362  50 

4  walnut  desks,  $240 ;  altering  and  repairing  desk,  $30 ;  repair- 
ing case,  $2 ;  making  case  of  drawers,  $30 3C2  00 

2  walnut  desks,  $230  ;  1  table,  $25;  1  walnut  double  desk,  $150; 
1  stand,  $5 ;  case,  $2.50  ;  tray,  $1.50 ;  2  walnut  desks,  $190 ;  re- 
pairing,$2 606  00 

1  walnut  pedestal  desk 150  00 

2 

Wash.  B.  Williams : 

desks,  tables,  chairs,  stools,  sofas,  washstands,  &c 903  00 

desks,  tables,  chairs,  stools,  sofas,  washstands,  &.o .1, 919  00 

2 

13 
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IIARDWARK. 

G«)r;;e  Savage,  uails,  screws,  bolts,  locks,  &c §302  57 

Kobtrt  Boyd,  hardware,  iucludiog  tinoiDg,  bricklaying,  &c 1, 515  IG 

1,817  73 

KKXT  OF  HOUSE  XO.   915  E  STREET,   N.  W. 

A.  C.  Dradley,  reut  for  quarter  ending  September  30, 1874 gl,  050  00 

A.  K.  Shepherd : 

rent  for  quarter  ending  December  31,  1S74 1, 050  00 

rent  for  quarter  ending  March  31,1875 1,050  00 

rent  for  quarter  ending  June  30,  1875 :     1,050  00 

4,200  00 


KEEl'LVG  HORSES,  AND   REPAIRING   CARRIAGES,   WAGONS,   AND  HARNESS. 

Richard  Hill.  1,000  pounds  bay,  at  $1  per  100  pounds $10  00 

William  M.Galt,  bay,  oats,  straw,  meal,  &c 392  57 

Jolrn  Hood : 

•^3  ponnds  bay,  at  85  cents  per  100  pounds $20  23 

'2,590  pounds  hay,  at  $1  per  100  pounds 25  90 

46  13 

H.  L.  Carlton,  3,320  pounds  bay .  at  $1  per  100  ponnds 33  20 

Charles  Gross,  780  pounds  bay,  at  81.10  per  100  pounds 8  58 

Hejry  Febrey,  2,220  pounds  hay,  at  $1.25  per  100  pounds 27  75 

T.  W.  Murphy,  horseshoeing 115  69 

C».  W.Joy,  horseshoeing 20  00 

John  McDennott  &  Bros.,  repairing  carriage  and  wagons 112  25 

^^- Knee«i,  harness : 110  50 

Edwin  Hodge,  cash  paid  for  ointment  for  horses,  &c 1  50 

878  17 

MISCELLANEOUS   ITEMS. 

Washington  and  Georgetown  Railroad  Companj-,  1,200  tickets $60  00 

31etropolitan  Railroad  Company,  2,200  tickets 110  00 

tolunibiaRailroad  Company,  500  tickets 25  00 

V  tt^5^^'*®''  removing  lightning-rod  from  flag-stalf 7  50 

7*  S^^^Jfler,  71  salt  sacks,  at  50  cents 35  50 

A.  M  Wheeler,  150  salt  sacks,  at  50  cents 75  00 

•^ni«l  Smith,  sawing,  turning,  moldings,  &c 180  24 

Chronicle  Publishing  Company : 

^^▼ertising  proposals  for  fuel $52  00 

snl«cription 10  67 

62  67 

National  Republican  : 

^\^ertising  proposals  for  fuel 51  00 

*^\^ription 40  00 

^""^ription 39  34 

T  u     n  130  34 

Jonn  c.  Parker,  Railroad  Guides,  &c.,  $167.90;  subscription  New   York 

P^P^f*.  8169.50 337  40 

^*»ly  Critic,  advertising  proposals  for  fuel 12  feO 

Kictiwd  Kelly,  cash  paid  subscription  to  British  Postal  Guide 6  02 

C.  y.  Rider : 

%leton'8  Annual  Cyclopedia  for  1873 6  50 

%ieton'ft  Annual  Cyclopedia  for  1874 6  50 

13  00 

Vi .  H.  &  0.  H.  Morrison,  Law  Directory 6  50 

J.  n.  Wheeler,  manual 2  00 
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S.  B.  Mohun  &  Co.,  books 

Mobun  Bros.,  books 

L.  Van  Derven,  Mitchell's  Atlas 

C.  C.  Porsell,  Americau  Railroad  Manaal,  $7.50 ;  thermometer  aud  paper, 
$6.60 

Solomons  &,  Chapman,  hand-book 

Cashing  &  Bailey,  Peters's  Digest 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Railway  Postal  Directory 

William  H.  Boyd,  15  copies  Washington  City  Directory,  at  $5 

Gottheilt  &.  Co.,  Danish  Dictionary 

John  Lockie,  subscription  to  Office  Directory,  (1374) 

J.  Distnmell,  8  copies  United  States  Register,  1875,  at  $1.50 

John  M.  Jndd : 

1  copy  Washington  City  Directory $4  50 

1  copy  Lippincott's  Pronoancing  Gazetteer  of  the  World 10  00 

5  copy  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary 50  00 

D.  B.  Canfield  &  Co.,  American  Law  Register 

Tainters  Bros.  &  Merrill,  Atlas 

Jndd  &  Detweiler : 

3,000  copies  Post-Office  Gazette $30  00 

serTices  of  2  folders  and  packers,  to  pat  np  30,000  Post-Offlce 

Gazettes 11  00 

1  copy  Boyd's  Post-Offlce  Directory 2  50 

4,000  copies  extra  Post-Office  Gazette 40  00 

4,000  copies  Foreign-Mail  Tables 32  00 

Kervand  &  Towers,  1  dozen  bundles  Star  paper 

George  Watts  &,  Co.,  baskets,  brushes,  feather  dusters,  water-coolers,  &c  .. 

Barnard  &,  Bigelow,  2  patent  file-holders 

W.  W.  Scott,  2  photographs  of  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

Webb  Sl  Beveridge,  tumblers,  spittoons,  mtchers,  slop-jars,  &c 

Henry  Prout,  14  days'  whitewashing,  at  ^ 

Francis  Gibson,  whitewashing  stable  and  carriage-house 

J.  C.  Wiswall  &  Co.,  cloth,  towels,  &c 

American  Sanitary  Association,  carbolic  purifying  powder 

Francis  Mohun  &  Sons,  lumber  furnished  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 

1875 : 

George  R.  Morgan,  paste  furnished  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1875 .. 

Catharine  Smitn,  washing  367  dozen  towels  during  year,  at  50  cents 

Lucy  Baker,  washing  114  dozen  towels  during  year,  at  50  cents  .* 

Kate  Brown,  washing  113  dozen  towels  during  year,  at  50  cents 

Annie  Reddish,  washing  349^  dozen  towels  during  year,  at  50  cents  . . .. 

P.  Taylor,  washing  414  dozen  towels  during  year,  at  50  cents ' 

John  C.  Hogan : 

furnishing  new  awnings,  skylight-covers,  blocks,  screws,  bars, 

&o $703  00 

taking  down,  repairing,  and  putting  away  awnings 124  00 

new  awnings,  &c.,  for  Post-Office  Department  and  topographers' 

office 891  20 

1 

A.  Jordan,  cash  paid  freight  and  charges  on  grate-bars ^ 

N.  W.  Burchell,  matches,  soap,  sponge^  brooms,  &.c 

William  Rutherford : 

glass,  marble  mantels,  stone-cutting,  <&c $311  46 

glass,  varnish,  oil,  putty,  &,o 24  85 

glass,  varnish,  oil,  putty,  &o 94  52 

stone  for  fire-place,  brick-laying,  &c 29  50 

glass,  varnish,  oil,  glue,  &c 35  15 

repairing  and  cementing  floors,  resetting  marble  mantels,  &c . .  82  00 

glass,  $13^35  ;  glass  and  oil,  $11.10 24  45 

glass,  varnish,  oil  and  turpentine 12  65 

cementing  floors,  taking  up  hearth-stones,  and  setting  new 

marble  mantels 251  25 

varnish,  oil,  turpentine,  &c 7  20 
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Cbarles Fischer,  1  magnify ing-glass,  $1.50;  1  magnifying-glass,  $1.75 $3  25 

SethHillman,  cash  paid  freight 40 

E.  Stoepe,  repairiDg  ice-pitchers 3  00 

George  C.  Mayaard: 

electric  bells  for  Postmaster-Geuerars  office 83  50 

battery-case  for  telegraph -office,  $3 ;  zinc,  $1.50 4  50 

battery-material .«. .,        3  00 

oelectric  bells  for  dead-letter  office 205  00 

296  00 

L.  Weiss,  lettering-box 7  00 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  freight  on  box 1  75 

Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  Company,  freight,  $4.80 ;  freight,  $18.23. . .  23  03 

George  W.  Knox,  freight  on  ^lass  and  hauling  same 7  52 

Wesley  Barker,  cash  paid  freight  on  books 1  76 

Great  Falls  Ice  Company,  185,773  pounds  ice,  furnished  from  July  1,  1874,  to 

April  30, 1«75,  at  75  cents  per  100  pounds 1,393  28 

Kennebec  Ice  Company,  34,425  pounds  ice,  furnished  from  May  1,  1875,  to 

Jane  30, 1875,  at  50  cents  per  100  pounds 172  13 

E.  Morrison,  dried  board  for  binders'  purposes 37  32 

C.  Cochran,  jr.,  cash  paid  cartage 50 

E.  W.  Barber,  cash  paid  express  charges  on  package 3  50 

Adams  Express  Company,  charges  on  packages 11  70 

W.L.Wall&  Co.,  sale  of  carriage 10  50 

Thomas  Somerville,  st^am-fittings 39  09 

John  Markriter,  papering  walls,  walnut  picture-frames,  glass,  cord,  nails,  &c.  138  69 

P.  Donley,  washing  curtains 4  00 

JamesLHewitt  &Co.,  1  type-writer 125  00 

NC.  Draper  &  Co.,  3  bags  saw-dust 45 

Tncker  &  Sherman,  3  bags  saw-dust... 45* 

JameaG.  Cornwall: 

I  new  wheelbarrow  and  repairs  on  old $45  85 

1  new  wheelbarrow 15  00 

"•  W.  Farr,  winding  and  care  of  clocks,  $60 ;  1  eight-day  clock,  $10 ;  1  eight- 

dayclock,89;  repairing,  $3 82  00 

»uliam0ck8tadt,l  stamping-pad 1  00 

yongessional  Printer,  postage  on  10  copies  Congressional  Record 4  00 

J^  H.  Blackfan ,  cash  paid  fee  to  register  in  bankruptcy,  District  of  Columbia  2  00 

°°n|e88  &  Co.,  India-ink  portrait  of  Postmaster-General  Jewell 30  00 

!>•  Chambers,  fae-simile  stamp  of  initials  of  J.  L.  Routt  and  J.  W.  Marshall, 
1^0;  haod-press  for  ribbon-stamp,  $15 ;  fac-simile  stamp  of  signature  of  J. 

^^-  Tyner,  $10 ;  12  ribbons  for  stamps,  at  $3,  $36 ;  plate  for  stamp,  $1 72  00 

G«>f?e  L  Gastin : 

^rvicee  in  preparing  official  statistical  tables  by  direction  of 

Postmaster-Generid $85  00 

wrvices  as  temporary  clerk  in  office  of  Postmaster-General  dur- 
ing January,  February,  and  March,  1875,  at  the  rate  of  $400 
perannum 100  00 

Lni  ^^^ 

^Z^H^noWf  services  during  December,  1874,  and  January  and  February, 

J  hi  ^"  P^P*ring  statistical  tables  and  statements 300  00 

^^  ^'  Wilson,  services  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  statistical  tables, 

*c,dQring  January  and  February,  1875 100  00 

{/^fn  4 Co.,  bromo-chloralum 135  50 

jr/^ebard,  door-springs 10  50 

'"^^m  A.  Whitehand,  German-silver  badges  and  whistles  for  watchmen, 

*o«tOffice  Department 28  00 

^hn  Coajjhlin,  sponge,  chamois  skins,  soap,  &c 77  72 

f^g>hen8  Patent  Vise  Company,  1  swivel  vise,  &c 24  00 

^i'.Libbey,  clocks 26  50 

}i^ll^  4  photographs  of  Postmaster-General  Jewell,  at  $8 32  00 

'':^Wiit,  Bros.  &  Co.,  composition  cord 32  70 

,  '^-  Nicholson,  1  framed  copy  Littletield's  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln. . .  15  00 

f'l;  A.  Baker,  1  four- wheel  truck,  &c 19  25 

^•^•S.  Smith: 

1  Sranwood  pipe-cutter,  &c 25  40 

llatheand  rest,  drills,  <fec 129  24 

154  64 
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Samuel  Lloyd,  watering  streets  around  Post-Office  building,  from  May  24  to 

June  30, 1875 62  50 

L.  H.  Schneider,  1  miter-cutter 17  00 

Moses  Madry,  labor  from  July  1, 1874,  to  February  15, 1875,  at  the  rate  of 

$720perannum 452  00 

S.  K.  Bond : 

30  daysMabor,  at  $2 $60  00 

14  nights*  duty  as  watchman,  at  the  rate  of  $720  per  annum 27  39 

87  39 

Lee  Banks,  77  days'  labor,  at  $1 77  00 

J.  W.  Robinson,  23  days^  work  as  carpenter,  at  $3 69  00 

Jacob  Coleman,  cleaning  sidewalks,  (3  times) ^ 9  00 

Edward  Avington,  2  days'  labor,  at  $2 4  00 

Alfred  West,  2  days' labor,  at  |2 4  00 

Jerry  Robinson,  10  days'  labor,  at  the  rate  of  |720  per  annum 20  00 

Thomas  Stevens,  7  days'  labor,  at  the  rate  of  $720  per  annum 13  85 

Pay-roll,  labor  in  dead-letter  office 24  75 

I 

12, 125  SS 

RECAPITULATION. 


Stationery $9,937  23 

Fuel 6,757  98 

Gas 5,747  00 

Plumbing,  &c 3,43:^  45 

Telegraphing 4,970  33 

Painting 3,084  82 

Carpets  and  furniture 13, 047  71 

Hardware... 1,817  73 

Rent  of  house  No.  915  E  street 

northwest 4,200  00 

Keeping  horses,  &c 878  17 

Miscellaneous  items 12, 125  58 


66, 000  00 


*     Balance,  (due  United  States)..        100  00 


Appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 

ended  June  30, 1875 $49,100  00 

Deticiencj',  (appropriated)  ...     17,000  00 


66, 100  00 


44th  Congress,  )    HOUSE  OF  ItEPRESENTATIVES.    (  Ex.  Doc. 
Ut  Session.      f  \   No.  21. 


L^BOR 


IN 


EUROPE  AND  AMERICA: 


A  SPECIAL  REPORT  ON 


THE  RATES  OF  WAGES,  THE  COST  OF  SUBSISTENCE,  AND 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES 


IN 


GREAT  BRITAIN,  GERMANY,  FRANCE,  BELGIUM, 


AND 


OTHER  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE; 


ALSO  IN 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BRITISH  AMERICA. 


BY 


EDWARD    YOUNG,   Ph.   D., 

CniKF  OF  THE  UXITED  BTATK8  BUBKAU  OF  STATISTICS. 


Homo  ram :  homaoi  nihil  a  me  alienum  pato.— Terence. 


WASHINGTON: 

OOVERMMENT    PBINTINO    OFFICE. 

1876. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE    SECRETARY  OF*  THE   TREASURY, 


TRANSMITTING 


A  special  report  of  Mr.  Edward  Young^  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
on  the  rates  of  icages^  the  cost  of  subsistence,  and  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing  classes  in  Oreat  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  also  in  the  United  States  and  British  America, 


Decf-MBER  *20,  1875.-~Refened  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  18, 1875. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  special  report  of  Mr.  Edward 
Young,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  on  the  rates  of  wages,  the 
cost  of  subsistence,  and  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  also 
in  the  United  States  and  British  America. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  H.  BKISTOW, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Hon.  Michael  C.  I^rr, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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Treasury  Depart^ient, 
Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Washington^  June  17,  1875. 

SiB:  lu  a  coautry  like  ours,  where  all  useful  labor  is  deemed  hou- 
orable,  where  the  existence  of  popular  suffrage  renders  the  working- 
^classes  the  chief  repository  of  political  power,  and  where  the  sentiment  ol 
the  people  harmonizes  with  the  national  traditions  in  support  of  a  policy 
calcalated  to  preserve,  as  between  employers  and  the  employed,  that 
«qaality  of  rights  asserted  in  our  fundamental  theories  of  government, 
•all  trustworthy  information  on  the  subject  of  labor  possesses  an  interest 
which  becomes  more  general  and  pronounced  as  the  rapidly-developing 
iudostries  of  the  country  increase  in  diversity  and  extent. 

This  interest  has  been  much  enhanced  of  late  in  consequence  of  the 
agitation  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  which  has 
signally  marked  the  last  decade ;  and  since  the  organization  of  this 
Bureau  the  applications  for  information  on  this  subject  have  steadily  in- 
creased in  number.    Such  applications  are  received  from  various  classes 
ol  persons — from  political  economists  and  students  of  social  science,  from 
loarnalists  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  economic  and  social  questions, 
from  philanthropists  desirous  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  working- 
clasaes,  from  representatives  of  labor  associations,  from  x)ersons  repre- 
■senting  the  interests  of  employers,  and,  finally,  from  i)rominent  mem- 
hersof  both  Houses  of  Congress  desirous  of  applying  to  the  task  of 
practical  legislation  such  data  on  the  subject  of  labor  at  Uome  and 
abroad  as  have  been  acquired  by  observation  and  experience.    These 
applications  have  been  especially  numerous  in  connection  with  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  and  a  review  of  the  debates  on  tarifl 
^^gislation*,  for  many  years  past,  will  show  with  what  avidity  both  pro- 
^^onisls  and  free  traders  have  availed  themselves  of  any  information 
"Within  their  reach  upon  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  especially 
^"^  the  cost  of  labor  and  condition  of  the  laborer  in  those  countries  of 
Ettpope  which  compete  most  sharply  with  American  manufactures. 

Jt  Wag  owing  to  the  frequency  and  urgency  of  the  demands  for  such 
^formation,  coupled  with  the  inability  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  sup- 
P'y  the  same  from  its  ordinary  sourcesof  intelligence,  that  the  undersigned 
^as  induced,  when  in  Europe  as  a  delegate  to  the  International  Statis- 
tical Conjrress  in  1872,   to   avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  thus 

*S«j  Si>eciiil  Cepoit  ou  the  Custouis-TaritF  L«gislation  of  I  be  United  States. 

Ill 
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afi'orded  for  commenciug  an  inquiry  into  the  rates  of  wages,  the  cost  ot 
subsistence,  and  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  in  the  Old  World. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  visiting  those  parts  of  Europe  which  possesseil 
the  greatest  interest  to  a  citizen  of  the  New  World,  he  employed  the 
leisure  time  at  his  command  in  making  investigations  on  this  subject  io 
the  chief  seats  of  manufacturing  industry  The  murky,  600^1adeD 
atmosphere  of  Birmingham^  Wolverhampton,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  othei 
industrial  centd^s  of  Great  Britain,  was  less  inviting  than  the  health- 
inspiring  breezes  of  her  hills  and  fields,  while  their  great  workshops  and 
factories  were  far  less  attractive  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  than  those 
*'  epics  in  stone  ^  which  commemorate  the  devotional  spirit  and  archi- 
tectural skill  of  our  mediaeval  ancestors.  It  was  among  the  former, 
however,  that  the  information  needed  for  this  report  had  to  be  collected 
So,  on  the  Continent,  it  was  necessary  to  spend  much  time  at  such  basj 
seats  of  industry  as  Chemnitz,  Essen,  Barmen,  Seraing,  Huy,  Jnmet 
and  Charleroi,  and  similar  towns,  while  many  places  far  richer  in  historic 
associations^  architectural  beauty,  and  the  treasures  of  art  and  science 
received  but  a  transient  visit,  or  were  omitted  altogether. 

The  difficulties  which  obstructed  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry 
were  numerous  and  formidable,  but  the  success  of  the  work  undertakei 
demanded  that  they  should  be  met  and  surmounted.  The  disinclina 
tion  of  many  employers  to  make  known  the  rates  of  wages  paid  b} 
them  in  the  dififerent  branches  of  their  work  was  overcome  in  som< 
cases  by  a  judicious  presentation  of  the  subject  and  a  due  exercise  o 
tact,  while  the  disposition  of  others  to  answer  inquiries  in  a  general  an( 
perfunctory  manner  was  met  by  care  and  minuteness  in  thepreparatioi 
of  questions ;  but  there  were  instances  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  exer 
cise  no  small  amount  of  determination  and  persistence  in  order  to  obtaii 
the  information  desired.  A  single  illustration,  in  addition  to  the  cas< 
mentioned  on  page  521,  may  be  given.  The  director  of  the  largest  an( 
most  widely-known  establishment  in  one  important  branch  of  iudustr 
declined  to  communicate  to  the  United  States  consul  of  the  distric 
information  in  regard  to  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  mills  under  hi 
direction  5  it  was  subsequently  secured,  however,  by  the  undersigned 
but  only  after  nearly  two  days  had  been  devoted  to  thoughtful  prepara 
tion  and  active  exertion. 

The  readers  of  this  report  will  probably  notice  the  omission  of  an; 
formal  comparison  between  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  various  coud 
tries  of  Europe  and  corresponding  industries  in  the  United  States,  or  c 
any  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  advantages  possessed  by  the  Oh 
World  and  the  Kew  for  the  prosecution  of  manufacturing  industry.  1 
this  omission  be  regarded  as  a  defect,  it  is  due  to  the  undersigned  t 
say  that  it  is  an  intentional  one.  In  attempting  such  a  compariso; 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  avoid  discussing  the  effect 
of  customs-tariffs  upon  the  prosperity  of  manufactures  in  this  an* 
other  countries.    This  result  is  foreign  to  the  wish  of  the  uudersignec] 
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and  incompatible  with  the  neutrality  appropriate  to  his  official  posi- 
tion. Had  it  beeu  prepared  by  a  citizen  not  officially  connected 
with  tbe  Government,  the  coarse  hinted  at  might  with  entire  propriety 
have  beeu  pursued ;  j^et  it  is  possible  that  the  advantage  thus  gained 
in  logical  completeness  would  be  more  than  neutralized  by  the  loss  of 
confidence  which  a  work  of  this  character  would  necessarily  sustain  if 
affected  by  a  partisan  bias. 

Id  the  preparation  of  this  volume  such  bias  has  been  sedulously 
avoided.  The  author  has  not  aspired  to  erect  an  edifice,  but  has  con- 
fined himself  to  the  humbler,  though  he  hopes  not  less  useful,  task  of 
preparing  the  materials — of  quarrying,  hewing,  and  polishing  the  stones, 
carefally  observing  that  their  quality  is  good,  their  lines  mathematically 
accurate,  and  their  integrity  and  trustworthiness  undoubted — but  leav- 
ing to  others  the  distinction,  not  only  of  erecting  the  structure  but 
also  of  determining  the  use  to  which  it  shall  be  devoted  when  com- 
plete. To  drop  the  figure,  it  is  as  much  the  inclination  as  the  duty  of 
the  ondersigned  impartially  to  gather,  collate,  and  publish  facts,  leav- 
ing it  to  others  to  deduce  therefrom  such  conclusions  as  from  their 
respective  points  of  view  may  seem  legitimate. 

He  does  not  profess,  however,  to  be  without  opinions  on  economic 
matters.  One  who  has  watched  the  growth  of  industry  and  the  various 
inatatioDs  by  which  it  has  been  aflTected  during  a  i)eriod  of  nearly 
forty  years ;  who  has  witnessed  each  financial  crisis  from  1837  to  1873, 
and  observed  its  effects  upon  industry  and  trade;  who  has  attentively 
followed  the  course  of  tariff-legislation  from  1842  to  the  present  time,  and 
vho  daring  the  last  twenty-three  years  has  been  more  or  less  engaged 
in  gathering  and  publishing  statistics  of  American  industry,  could  not 
make  such  an  avowal  without  self-stultification ;  nor  could  he,  unless 
wanting  in  patriotic  sentiment,  fail  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  any  gov- 
ernmental policy  whereby  the  prosperity  of  our  common  country  might 
be  affected.  The  noble  sentiment  of  a  Boman  poet,*  which  has  been 
^opted  as  a  motto,  may  be  fitly  paraphrased  by  the  author  of  this 
rcport  ia  the  expression,  ^^  I  am  an  American,  and  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  whatever  concerns  America." 

That  the  report  contains  imperfections  the  author  is  well  aware.  With 
fewer  demands  upon  his  attention  he  might  have  improved  it  in  various 
^pects;  but  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  work  under  such  conditions 
^  were  permitted  by  the  engrossing  labors  incident  to  the  direction  of 
*n  important  Bureau,  and  he  therefore  submits  it  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary, 
^nd  throQgh  you  to  Congress  and  to  the  country,  as  his  contribution 
toindnstrial  literature,  in  the  hope  that,  whatever  its  defects  of  style, 
arrangement,  or  treatment,  the  mass  of  new  information  which  it 
^Dtains  will  make  it  a  source  of  benefit  to  his  fellow-toilers  in  all  depart- 
"*ent8  of  physical  and  mental  labor.  In  money,  it  has  involved  a  not 
^considerable  expenditure  from  his  private  funds;  in  labor,  its  cost 

*  Homo  sum;  humani  nihil  a  me  alieDum  puto. 
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bas  been  so  great  as  to  give  biin  a  luore  vivid  idea  of  the  meaniog 
that  word  tban  he  had  when  he  defined  it  upon  the  initial  page  of  ti 
report  as  "  exertion  attended  with  pain  or  fatigue." 

In  conclasion,  he  desires  to  make  an  acknowledgment  to  those  who 
substantial  assistance  has  facilitated  his  labors : 

To  the  honorable  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  i 

terest  which   he  kindly  evinced  in   the  inquiry,  and  for  a  circnl 

letter  to  the  ministers  and  consuls  of  the  United  States  in  Europ 

to  the  consular  officers  hereinafter  named  for  their  effective  aid;  to  t 

ministers  of  Germany  and   Belgium  at  Washington,  who  voluutari 

furnished  letters  asking  that  all  proper  facilities  be  afforded  in  t 

prosecution  of  his  inquiries  in  their  respective  countries ;  to  Mr.  J. 

Harris-Gastrell,  of  the  British  legation,  for  numerous  letters  to  parti 

in    England;   to    influential  merchants    in   New  York,  especially 

Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  who  instructed  their  agents  in  Euro 

to  render  to  the  undersigned  all  possible  assistance  in  the  prosecnti 

of  his  task* ;  and,  finally,  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Peters,  librarian  of  the  Bureau,  i 

large  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  early  chapters  of  the  woi 

especially  of  the  historical  portion,  and  also  for  obtaining  at  his  c 

cost,  while  recently  in  England,  information  in  regard  to  trades-unioi 

and  for  preparing  the  chapter  thereon. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  YOUNG, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics 
Hon.  Benjamin  H.  Bbistow, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

*  But  for  the  active  assistance  of  the  afj^ents  of  Messrs.  Stewart  &  Co.  at  Berliu  i 
Chemnitz,  in  coUocting  a  large  amount  of  information  relative  to  Prussia  und  Saxo 
the  statements  in  the  report  in  regard  to  wages  in  Germany  would  have  been  far  1 
accurate  and  complete  than  they  now  arc. 
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Since  the  day  when  onr  primal  progeuitor  was  expelled  from  Eden, 
and  the  doom  pronounced,  **  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread,"  the  subject  of  labor  has  been  one  of  absorbing  interest.  To 
trace  it  from  the  earliest  historic  period  to  the  present  time,  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  which  our  race  has  experienced,  would  he  a  difficult  if 
not  an  impossible  task ;  and  yet  the  subject  has  of  late  assumed  such 
gigantic  proportions  as  to  demand  the  most  careful  consideration. 

It  may  be  well,  in  the  outset,  to  accurately  define  the  word  "labor.'' 
It  is  generally,  but  we  believe  incorrectly,  used  as  a  synonym  for 
"work."  The  latter  word  denotes  occupation  or  employment,  but  not 
necessarily  of  a  toilsome  or  fatiguing  character,  while  the  former,  as 
Worcester's  first  definition  properly  expresses  it,  implies  "exertion 
attended  with  pain  or  fatigue,  hard  work,  task,  toil,  ^c."  Work  may 
be  performed  not  only  without  pain  or  fatigue,  but  with  positive  pleasure. 

Notwithstanding  this  difference  of  signification,  the  words  "  work  "* 
and  ^♦workmen"  will,  in  the  following  pages,  be  regarded  as  synony- 
inonswith  "labor"  and  "laborers,"  paitl}' as  a  concession  to  popular- 
use,  bat  chiefly  to  avoid  the  frequent  repetition  of  those  words. 

ORIGIN  OF  SLAVERY,  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WAGE  LABOR. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  which  there  exists  any  authentic  record,  the- 
performance  of  the  labor  necessary  to  sustain  life  has  been  an  occasion 
of  contention  and  struggle  in  human  society-.    The  desire  to  escape  from 
this  nece88;iry  toil,  or  the  ambition  to  possess  more  than  their  own  la- 
bor could  produce,  has  always  impelled  men  to  seek  in  some  way  tocoii- 
trol  the  services  of  their  fellows.    "The  simple  wish,"  says  Maine  in  his 
Ancient  Law,  "to  use  the  bodily  powers  of  another  person  as  a  means- 
of  njinintering  to  one's  own  ease  or  pleasure  is  doubtless  the  foundatioa 
of  slavery-,  and  as  old  as  human  nature."    In  the  more  advanced  por- 
tions of  the  modem  world  slavery  is  forbidden,  and  it  is  only  through 
^he  intervention  of  those  subtle  forces  known  as  the  "  laws  of  trade  "' 
that  one  man  can  derive  profit  from  the  labor  of  another.    In  a  more 
primitive  state  of  society  this  process  was  far  more  simple  and  direct.^ 
Inhere  **  the  wi.*«li  to  use  the  bodily  powers  of  another,"  if  accompanied 
kv  adequate  power,  went  straight  to  its  object  by  reducing  to  bondage 
the  person  whose  services  were  desired.    Thus,  born  of  the  rude  im- 
Pnlses  of  men  at  a  stage  of  social  development  when  the  right  of  the 
stronger  was  the  prevailing  law,  slavery  is  everywhere  found  a«  an  al- 
'^^dy  established  fact  in  the  very  infancy  of  civilization.    Among  the 
t^^tions  of  antiquity,  the  most  polished  as  well  as  the  rudest,  slavery 
5^8  universal ;  and  it  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that 
j!  has  disappeared  even  from  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  modern 
^^'Deg.    In  our  own  country  less  than  a  decade  has  elapsed  since  its 
"^al  abolition  by  the  adoption  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
J'titution,  and  it  was  but  a  few  years  earlier  that  Alexander  II  issued 
^^^  edict  which  terminated  serfdom  in  Eussia.    The  Spanish  republic, 
^"ing  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  has  but  just  done  what  th«  Spanish 
^^archy  so  long  refused  to  do,  by  adopting  legislation  looking  to  the 
^'^litiouof  slavery  in  the  Antilles;    while  in  Brazil  the  process  of 
^^iiucipalion,  inaugurated  by  the  law  of  September  28,  1871,  will  prob- 
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ably  not  be  completed  for  many  years  to  come.  Under  moat  if  not 
of  the  native  governments  of  Asia,  slavery,  in  some  Ibrm,  still  rema 
undisturbed ;  in  Egypt  it  flourishes  under  the  reign  of  the  prea 
lihedive,  notwithstanding  the  efibrts  of  that  potentate  to  cultivate  1 
friendship  and  good  opinion  of  western  rulers;  and  on  certain  porti( 
of  the  African  coast,  as  well  as  among  the  islands  of  Polynesia,  so 
of  the  most  revolting  features  of  the  slave-trade  appear  to  have  b< 
recently  revived. 

It  thus  appears  that  slavery  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  facts 
human  history ;  and  its  universal  prevalence  in  former  times  has 
doubtedly  had  a  potent  influence  in  the  genesis  of  the  labor  questior 
the  present  day.  Cassagnac,  in  his  History  of  the  Working  £ 
Burgher  Classes,  takes  the  position  that  the  classes  of  which  he  tre 
are  universally  the  descendants  of  former  slaves.  The  theories  of  t 
writer  were  grossly  warped  by  his  own  aristocratic  pride  and  prejudi< 
yet  there  is  no  lack  of  historical  evidence  that  slavery  preceded  wj 
labor  in  the  process  of  social  evolution,  and  that  hired  laborers,  \^ 
have  onl3^  appeared  to  any  considerable  extent  in  communities  wh 
had  made  some  progress  in  civilization  and  in  the  diversiticatiou  of 
dustry,  were  chiefly  drawn  at  first  from  a  class  which  had  been  pn 
ously  enslaved. 

For  ages  the  process  of  enslavement  and  that  of  gradual  elevatiou  < 
of  slavery  went  on  side  by  side.  The  ways  by  which  persons  fell  ii 
slavery  were  various.  Cassagnac  maintains  that  this  system,  or  rati 
this  thing — for  it  doubtless  existed  as  a  fact  long  before  the  relation! 
involved  were  defined  in  any  code  of  law — ^had  its  origin  in  the  absoli 
authority  of  the  father  over  his  children.  That  this  was  one  of  its  ea 
sources  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  for  history  affords  many 
stances  of  the  sale  of  children  by  their  fathers.  Laban  bargained  av, 
his  daughter  Rachel  to  Jacob  for  seven  years'  service;  and  though 
sold  her  lor  a  wife,  and  not  for  a  slave,  the  principle  of  possession  and 
the  right  of  exchange  for  a  pecuniary  equivalent  is  clearly  recognized 
the  transaction.  Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis,  mentions  a  Thracian  ki 
who  offered  to  give  him  his  daughter,  and  proposed  to  buy  his  if  he  I 
one ;  and  in  Athens,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Solon,  there  was,  accordi 
to  Plutarch,  no  law  to  forbid  the  sale  of  children.  It  is  said,  too,  tl 
Athenian  fathers  not  unfrequently  availed  themselves  of  their  prero] 
tive  in  this  respect.  It  often  happens  that  the  customs  of  certain  exi 
ing  communities,  who  are  now  at  a  stage  of  social  development  coi 
sponding  to  that  of  other  communities  at  a  remote  period  in  the  pa 
serve  to  illustrate  the  customs  of  the  latter.  Thus,  as  Maine  expresi 
it  in  his  Village  Communities,  "direct  observation  comes  to  the  ; 
of  historical  inquiry."  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  furnished  by  t 
Georgians  and  Circassians  in  the  notorious  practice  which  prevt; 
among  them  of  selling  their  daughters  to  become  the  wives  or  con 
bines  of  wealthy  Turks.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  in  sei 
civilized,  polygamous  societies  the  children  born  of  wives  or  concubii 
for  whom  a  price  had  been  paid  would  often  be  regarded  by  the  fatl 
in  the  light  of  property.  A  few^  would  be  treated  as  favorites,  I 
toward  the  greater  number  paternal  affection  would  have  but  lit 
force,  and  such  as  were  objects  of  dislike  would  occasionally  be  so 
while  others,  less  bright,  energetic  and  ambitious  than  their  broth' 
and  sisters,  would  be  assigned  to  servile  tasks,  and,  through  prolong 
drudgery,  finally  sink  into  veritable  slavery,  in  which  condition  th 
children  would  find  themselves  from  infancy.  If  it  be  remembered  tl 
in  such  communities  families  were  often  very  numerous^  and  compos 
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of  the  offspring  of  several  different  mothers,  it  will  not  seem  improbable 
ibat  dull  or  uncomely  children,  especially  those  of  concubines,  or  of  un- 
loved wives,  were  in  many  instances  thus  treated. 

The  sale  of  Joseph  to  the  Midianites,  by  his  brethren,  was  an  instance 
of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  the  stronger,  to  which  there  have  doubt- 
less been  many  analogous  cases. 

Another  source  of  slavery  at  a  later  period  was  debt,  and  the  power 
which  in  many  countries  law  and  custom  have  given  to  the  creditor 
over  the  body  of  the  debtor.  Tacitus  states  that  among  the  ancient 
Germans  the  love  of  gambling  was  such  that  when  everything  else  was 
gone,  a  player  would  often  stake  his  liberty  on  the  last  throw,  and,  if  he 
lost,  would  quietly  suffer  himself  to  be  boutfd  and  sold.  St.  Ambrose 
mentions  a  similar  custom  as  having  prevailed  among  the  Huns.  In 
some  instances,  men  pursued  by  their  enemies  or  by  the  law,  bartered 
their  liberty  for  the  privilege  of  asylum. 

Bat  beyond  doubt  the  chief  source  of  slavery  was  subjugation  in  war. 
In  some  cases  a  conquered  territory  was  seized  by  the  victors  and  the 
great  mass  of  its  former  inhabitants  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude. 
In  others  vast  numbers  of  prisoners  were  carried  into  captivity  and  re- 
duced to  slavery  in  the  country  of  their  conquerors.  According  to 
Josephus  the  Israelites  enslaved  the  Amalekites,  whom  they  conquered 
in  battle  during  their  journey  through  the  wilderness;  and  they  subse- 
Qnently  spared  the  Gibeonites  on  condition  of  their  becoming  "  hewers 
of  wocii  and  drawers  of  water  ^  for  all  time.  The  biblical  record  affords 
numerous  instances  of  conquering  armies  carrying  the  conquered  into 
Kiptivity,  and  the  same  custom  is  illustrated  in  the  sculptures  of  Egypt, 
^haldea,  and  Assyria.  The  Egyptian  king  Sesostris,*  returning  from  a 
snecessfol  expedition  through  many  nations,  extending  as  far  as  8cy  thia 
*nd  Thrace,  is  described  as  bringing  back  vast  numbers  of  captives, 
^hom,  according  to  Herodotus,  he  employed  "  in  collecting  the  immense 
stones  used  in  the  construction  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,''  and  in  digging 
"those  vast  and  numerous  canals  by  which  Egypt  is  intersected.''  An 
inscription  on  one  of  the  winged  bulls  found  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
?^te8  that  208,000  Aram^ans  were  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyr- 
ian king  Sennacherib  in  a  single  raid ;  and  according  to  the  inscription 
optheBellino  cylinder,  the  aggregate  number  of  prisoners  of  war  car- 
ried into  Assyria  by  the  same  monarch  in  three  other  expeditions  ex- 
^ed  600,000.  Of  the  vast  number  of  people  reduced  to  slavery 
pnder  this  monarchy  alone  some  conception  may  be  formed  when 
^t  is  remembered  that  the  reigns  of  many  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
Jjere  almost  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  sanguinary  campaigns. 
Thus  Esarhaddon,  who,  according  to  Rawlinson,  reigned  from  G80  to 
^'  B.  C,  made,  during  that  period  of  thirteen  years,  no  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  great  military  expeditions,  including  one  into  Egypt  and  one 
into  the  interior  of  the  Arabian  [peninsula. 

The  Medo-Persian  monarchs  appear  to  have  followed  the  same  cus- 
tom to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  wars  by  which  they  attained  the 
n^mony  of  Asia.  Herodotus  tells  us  that,  on  the  ciipture  of  Eretria, 
^  inhabitants  were  made  slaves  under  the  orders  of  Darius  (Hystaspes,) 
^hich  orders  appear  to  have  extended  to  all  other  prisoners  of  Greek 
J*tionality.  The  women  and  children  of  Miletus  were  also  carried  into 
wery  by  the  Persians  during  the  reign  of  the  same  ruler.t     Among 

Ttvo  or  more  kings  are  confonnded  by  the  Greek  writers  under  this  name. 
I  It  was  so,  also,  with  the  dynasty  to  whose  most  conspicnous  representative  the 
Y^siaDs,  a  little  later,  surrendered  the  rod  of  empire.    Thus  Philip,  having  conquered 
•Dt  Tlujbaus,  sold  his  captives;  and  his  son,  the  great  Alexander,  subsequently  de- 
*t^}td  their  city  and  sold  the  inhabitants,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  into  slavery. 
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smaller  potentates  similar  practices  prevailed.  Thus  Polycrates,  Kin^ 
of  Samos,  puts  into  chains  the  Lesbians  captured  by  him  in  a  nava 
engagement,  and  compels  them  to  dig  a  trench  round  the  walls  o 
his  capital.  What  became  of  them  subsequently  we  are  not  informed 
In  short,  during  the  period  under  consideration,  the  practice  in  ques 
tion  was  all  but  universal.  In  some  instances  a  turn  in  the  fortunes  o 
war  liberated  and  restored  to  their  homes  and  possessions  the  people 
thus  carried  into  captivity ;  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  they  must  hav< 
sunk  permanently  into  the  slave  population. 

The  multiplication  of  slaves  in  this  way  at  certain  epochs  mast  hav< 
been  immense ;  nor  was  this  phenomenon  confined  exclusively  to  ancien 
times,  for  Sir  John  Chardftn  states  that  when  the  Tartars  made  an  in 
cursion  into  Poland,  and  carried  away  a«  many  captives  as  they  could 
finding  that  they  would  not  be  redeemed,  they  sold  them  for  a  crowi 
a  head ;  and  Menjan,  in  his  History  of  Algiers,  represents  a  Mohamme 
dan  as  saying  scornfully  to  a  Christian,  "  What  I  have  you  forgottei 
the  time  when  a  Christian  at  Algiers  was  scarce  worth  an  onion  f'  O 
the  extent  which  the  slave  population  of  the  western  portion  of  Asij 
Minor  had  attained  at  the  i)eriod  of  the  reign  of  Darius  (Hystaspes, 
an  incidental  proof  is  furnished  in  the  account  which  Herodotus  give 
of  the  visit  of  Aristagoras,  prince  of  Miletus,  to  the  Spartan  kin/ 
Cleomenes,  whom  he  wished  to  persuade  to  attempt  the  liberation  o 
the  Ionian  Greeks  from  Persian  rule ;  for  among  other  inducements  t 
iavade  Asia  Minor  for  this  purpose,  he  mentions  the  "  prodigious  numbe 
of  slaves  "  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  possessed,  and  whicl 
would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  conqueror. 

But  there  was  always  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  the  servile  populatioi 
that  could  be  maintained  compatibly  with  the  security  of  the  rnlinj 
class.  In  one  instance  the  slaves  of  Argos,  largely  outnumbering  th' 
citizens,  of  whom  many  had  been  killed  in  war,  took  possession  of  th' 
government,  and  held  it  for  a  number  of  years.  Another  case,  familia 
to  the  reader  of  Grecian  history,  is  that  of  the  revolting  Helots  o 
Sparta,  who  at  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  (470  B.C.)  nearly  sue 
ceeded  in  overthrowing  that  state.  Another  instance  is  furnished  ii 
connection  with  the  irruption  of  the  Scythians  into  Southwestern  Asiaii 
the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  When  these  barbarian  hordes,  afte 
a  protracted  career  of  couquest  and  destruction',  were  returning  to  thei 
country,  they  were  met,  and  for  some  time  successfully  resisted,  by  ai 
army  of  their  former  slaves,  who,  during  their  prolonged  absence,  hac 
married  their  wives  and  installed  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  house 
holds  as  well  as  of  public  affairs.  Herodotus  naively  relates  that  od( 
of  the  Scythians  proposed  to  his  comrades  that  they  throw  aside  thei; 
arrows  and  their  darts,  and  rush  upon  their  opponents  without  an] 
weapons  save  the  whips  which  they  used  for  their  horses.  "  Whils 
they  see  us  with  arms,"  said  he,  "  they  think  themselves  our  equals  ii 
birth  and  importance ;  but  as  soon  as  they  shall  see  us  with  the  whi] 
in  our  hands,  they  will  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  servile  condi 
tion  and  resist  no  longer."  Ho  adds  that  the  plan  was  successful.  Ii 
cidentally  this  account  serves  to  illustrate  the  similarity  of  spirit  be 
tween  the  ancient  and  modern  slaveholder ;  for  whether  the  story  b( 
true  in  its  details  or  not,  it  doubtless  harmonized  with  what  the  histo 
rian  knew  in  regard  to  the  general  feeling  of  masters  toward  thei] 
slaves. 

The  serious  danger  involved  in  too  great  a  preponderance  of  the  ser 
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Tile  class  ranst  often  have  led  to  the  emaucipation  of  considerable  nmn- 
bere  of  those  who  composed  it.  In  other  causes  it  may  have  induced  an 
insensible  relaxation  in  the  rigors  of  their  servitude,  gradually  leading 
Dp  to  their  complete  liberation ;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some 
ot  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity  passed  through  some  such  phase  of 
social  development  as  that  wliich  witnessed  the  gradual  loosening  of 
the  bonds  of  the  villeins  of  feudal  Europe,  of  which  latter  event  there 
vf\\\  be  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  hereafter.  Occasionally  consider- 
able bodies  of  slaves  were  emancipated  at  once  by  some  ruler  or  mili- 
tary leader,  who  found  it  important  to  secure  them  as  trusty  allies ;  as 
vrhen  Augustus,  during  the  campaign  of  Sicilius  against  Sextus  Pom- 
peins,  liberated  20,000  of  this  class  to  make  sailors  of  them.* 

There  must  also  have  been  frequent  cases  of  individual  manumission — 
sometimes  as  the  result  of  gratitude,  or  attachment,  on  the  part  of 
the  master;  sometimes  in  fulfillment  of  agreements  entered  into  with 
the  slave  to  inspire  him  with  zeal  in  the  exercise,  for  his  master's  bene- 
fit, of  some  valuable  faculty  ;  while  many  doubtless  worked  their  way 
to  freedom  through  sheer  force  of  character  and  strength  of  intellect. 
In  these  and  various  other  ways  the  emancipated  class  must  have  re- 
ceived continuous  accessions  throughout  the  course  of  history ;  but  in 
the  ancient  world,  as  has  just  been  seen,  the  class  of  bondmen  waa  con- 
stantly re-enforced  by  the  enslavement  of  the  vast  numbers  of  prisoners 
taken  in  war;  so  that  however  frequent  or  extensive  may  have  been 
the  emancipations,  slavery  never  approached  extinction,  as  it  did  in 
Snrope  after  the  practice  of  enslaving  prisoners  had  been  abandoned. 

The  effect  of  thi9tx)ntinued  process  of  enslavement  on  the  one  hand 
and  emaDcipation  on  the  other  must  have  been  to  build  up  a  numerous 
proletariat  occupying  a  position  but  little  superior,  at  least  as  regards 
physical  comfort,  to  that  of  the  slaves  themselves.  For  slavery  stripped 
ite  victim  of  whatever  possessions  he  enjoyed  previous  to  his  enslave- 
"Deut;  and  when  he,  or  perhaps  his  remote  descendant,  emerged  from 
that  condition,  it  was  to  find  himself  destitute,  dependent,  and  obliged 
fo  procure  his  daily  bread  by  working  for  such  wages  as  he  could  obtain 
in  comi)etition  wititi  the  slave  labor  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

Here  then,  in  brief,  is  the  great  central  fact  in  respect  to  labor  in  the 
ancient  world,  namely,  the  supremacy  of  military  power  in  industrial 
as  well  as  in  political  relations.!  For  if  the  whip  was  the  symbol  of 
industrial  masterhood,  the  sword  was  unceasingly  employed  in  provid- 
ing fresh  shoulders  for  its  blows;  and  the  sword,  too,  a«  has  been  seen, 
^afi  chiefly  instrumental  in  preparing  available  material  out  of  which 
to  form  the  class  of  hired  laborers.^ 

.'Ptolemy  Philadelphus  liberated  and  restored  to  their  homes  120,000  Jewish  cap- 
tives, who,  at  the  close  of  the  war  iu  which  they  were  takeu,  had  been  sold  by  the 
gorerouient  as  slaves  to  snch  of  the  mhabitauts  as  chose  to  purchase  them.  On  their 
^[Dancipation,  the  owners  were  reiinhnrsed  out  of  the  royal  treasury.  The  motive  for 
tuis  Qnosnal  act  of  generosity  was  quite  unique,  being  no  other  than  the  desii*e  to  add 
j<>  the  famous  Alexandrian  library  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  accomplish  which  the 
J'Dg  deemed  it  necessary  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Jewish  authorities,  and 
^K  this  method  of  gaining  their  good  will. 

*It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  supremacy  of  the  sword  in  industry  has 
^bolly  digappearcd,  even  now,  in' countries  where  a  strike  for  increased  wages  is  liable 

i^  treated  as  an  offense  against  the  state,  and  suppressed  by  military  power. 
.  ♦This effect  was  often  produced  by  the  vast  destruction  of  property  which  occurred 
^^  ^ar,  leaving  tens  of  thousands  not  absolutely  enslaved,  but  so  destitute  as  to  have 
j'^fesoQrce  but  hired  labor.  Modern  times  furnish  an  instance  of  the  reduction  of 
j*^ge  numbers  of  people,  who  were  carrying  on  some  small  productive  business  for 
fhemselves,  to  the  position  of  wage  laborers  through  the  agency  of  a  revolution  iu 
JJdustrial  methods.  To  this  there  will  be  occasiou  to  refer  again  when  treating  of 
^tioductiou  of  machinery  as  an  industrial  agent. 
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As  to  the  actual  life  of  the  working-classes  in  ancient  times  something 
may  be  inferred  from  such  fundamental  conditions  as  that  which  Ixas 
jnst  been  pointed  out.  For  the  rest  k  will  be  necessary  to  depend  ou 
the  casual  glimpses  which  ancient  history  affords.  Doubtless  there  were 
c*ommunities  of  greater  or  less  extent  which  had  for  generations  escaped 
the  terrors  of  war;  whose  social  arrangements,  if  not  founded  upon 
absolute  equity,  were  at  least  comparatively  free  from  the  effects  of  vio- 
lence and  injustice;  and  whose  condition,  under  the  favoring  smiles  of 
nature,  was  at  certain  fortunate  periods  sufftciently  happy  to  suggest  to 
the  imagination  the  pOetic  picture  of  Arcadia.  Both  in  sacred  and 
profane  history  there  are  indications  of  a  social  state  in  which  wealth 
and  rank  did  not  carry  with  them  a  contempt  for  labor.  Thus  Abraham's 
servant,  w^hen  sent  into  Mesopotamia  in  quest  of  a  wife  for  Isaa<5,  sta- 
tioned himself  at  a  well  near  the  city  of  Nahor,  apparently  not  doubting 
that  among  the  damsels  who  came  thither  to  draw  water  he  would  find 
a  suitable  companion  for  the  son  and  prospective  heir  of  his  wealthy 
master.  It  was  under  similar  circumstances  that  Moses  encountered  the 
daughters  of  Jethro,  priest  of  Midian,  who  had  come  to  the  well  to  fill 
the  troughs  for  their  father's  flocks.  Herodotus  (viii,  137)  says  that 
''  in  remoter  times  the  families  even  of  kings  had  but  little  money,  and 
it  was  the  business  of  the  queen  herself  to  cook  for  her  husband  " — a  state 
of  primitive  simplicity  to  which  a  fair  counterpart  is  found  in  Volney's 
description  of  the  life  of  the  family  of  a  modern  Arab  chief.  *«  A  sheik," 
says  he, ''  who  has  the  command  of  five  hundred  horse,  does  not  disdain 
to  saddle  and  bridle  his  own,  nor  to  give  him  barley  and  chopped  straw. 
In  his  tent  his  wife  makes  the  coffee,  kneads  the  dough,  and  superintends 
the  dressing  of  his  victuals.  His  daughters  and  kinswomen  wash  the 
liueij,  and  go  with  pitchers  in  their  hands  and  veils  over  their  faces  to 
draw  water  from  fountains."*  In  the  earlier  days  of  Rome,  it  is  said,  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  senators  to  live  in  the  country  cultivating  their 
land  with  their  own  hands;  while  consuls  and  dictators  were  often  taken 
from  the  plow.  "  In  those  happy  days,"  says  Pliny,  "  the  earth,  glorious 
iu  seeing  herself  cultivated  by  the  hands  of  triumphant  victors,  seemed 
to  make  new  efibrts  and  to  put  forth  her  fruits  in  greater  abundance." 

But  if  at  certain  times,  and  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  there  have 
been  communities  in  which  the  nobility  of  labor  was  proclaimed  b}'  the 
exanjples  of  the  great  and  influential — communities  in  which  the  toil 
necessary  to  human  sustenance  was  shared  by  all,  and  general  comfort 
wei>t  hand  iu  hand  with  general  industry — such,  unhappily,  has  not  been 
the  ordinary  experience  of  the  human  race,  and  such,  certainly,  was  not 
the  usual  condition  of  affairs  among  those  nations  of  antiquity  whose 
histories  have  come  down  to  our  day. 

LABOR  IN  EGYPT. 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  nations,  that  which  has  the  chief  claim 
upon  our  attention  is  Egypt.  The  remains  of  her  colossal  architecture 
and  sculpture  which  have  endured  to  our  day  in  the  time-defying  pyra- 
mids, the  ruins  of  magnificent  temples,  the  obelisks,  colossi,  and 
sphinxes,  the  labyrinth,  the  catacombs,  and  the  si)lendid  tombs  of  the 
kings,  reveal  to  us  a  people  of  remarkable  genius  and  skill,  and  invest 
them  with  a  strange  and  fascinating  interest.  Far  beyond  the  classic 
days  of  Rome  and  Greece  there  rises  into  view  a  second  and  remoter  an- 
ti(iuity  in  which  this  Egyptian  civilization  stands,  like  one  of  the  pyra- 
mids, outlined  iu  imposing  majesty  upon  the  very  horizon  of  time. 

*  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 
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According  to  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  historian,  who  wrote  in  the  time 
of  ftolemy  Phila(lolphu8,  no  less  than  thirty  dynasties  had  rnled  in 
Ejfj'pt  previoas  to  the  overthrow  of  her  last  native  king.  Assuming 
allthese dynasties  to  have  been  successive,  the  duration  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchy  np  to  that  time  must  have  exceeded  five  thousand  years ; 
but  accepting  the  received  opinion  that  the  first  seventeen  of  them  con- 
sisted of  several  contemporary  lines,  each  embracing  one  or  more  dy- 
nasties, and  adopting  the  order  of  contemporaneousness  established  by 
Lane,  the  history  of  Egypt  stretches  back  to  the  year  2717  B.  C.  It 
should  be  said  here  that  Biiusen  and  Lepsius,  both  high  authorities, 
while  accepting  the  theory  of  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  earlier 
dynasties,  assign  to  Menes,  the  first  king  mentioned  in  Manetho's  lists, 
a  date  much  earlier  than  the  one  just  given.  The  preponderance  of  ev- 
idence, however,  appears  to  favor  the  latter,  and  accei»ting  that  as  ap- 
proximately correct,  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  accession  of 
Menes  and  the  overthrow  of  Nectanabo  by  Artaxerxes  Oehus,  about 
350 B.  C,  was  no  less  than  2,367  years.  If  to  these  thirty  dynasties  be 
added  that  of  the  Ptolemies,  which,  although  of  foreign  origin,  ruled  in 
an  Egyptian  capital  and  identified  itself  more  or  less  closely  with 
Egyptian  interests,  the  history  of  Egypt  as  a  nation  will  extend  from 
2717  to  31  B.  C,  a  period  of  2,686  years.  But  the  origin  of  Egyptian 
civilization  must  be  assigned  to  a  period  even  more  remote  than  that  of 
Menes,  for  in  the  time  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  which  began  about  2440 
and  ended  about  2200  B.  C,  there  were  constructed  monument^  which 
could  only  have  been  the  work  of  a  people  who  had  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  several  centuries  of  progress.* 

The  early  advance  of  Egypt  in  civilization,  as  well  as  her  great  ma- 
terial prosperity,  had  its  physical  basis  in  the  rare  fertility  of  the  val- 
^^y  of  the  Nile  and  the  remarkable  security  of  its  situation.  The 
former,  by  attracting  the  people  to  a  regular  agricultural  life,  induced 
fixity  of  residence  and  the  desire  for  those  comforts  and  embellishments 
^ith  which  men  naturally  seek  to  surround  themselves  when  estab- 
lished in  permanent  homes.  The  latter,  by  protecting  them  from  the 
predatory  incursions  of  nomad  tribes,  enabled  them  to  accumulate  in 
P^ace  and  safety  the  means  by  which  this  desire  might  be  gratified. 
Hence  gradually  arose  a  demand  for  mechanical  and  artistic  pursuits  to 
supply  agricultural  implements,  dwellings,  household  furniture  and 
utensils,  improved  apparel,  and  ultimately  great  public  buildings  and 
^wks  of  art.  Hence,  also,  arose  the  desire  for  protection  in  the  pursuit 
^  a  regular  industry  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  products,  creating  a 
^lemand  for  government  and  social  organization,  and  rendering  it  possi- 
l^te  to  unite  a  large  body  of  people  into  a  single  state.  Thus  were  de- 
^^loped  in  Egypt  the  needful  conditions  for  an  advancing  civilization 
long  before  the  peoples  around  them  had  abandoned  the  rude  and  stereo- 
t)l)ed  usages  of  an  unprogressivo  pastoral  life. 

.  The  security  of  situation  above  referred  to  was  due  to  the  singular 
Isolation  of  the  country ;  for  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Nile,  which  owed 
^t«  fertility  solely  to  its  annual  overflow  by  the  great  river,  and  which 

louring  the  joint  reign  of  two  kings  of  this  dynasty  was  erected  tbe  great  pyramid 
JlJ^Wseer,  commonly  known  as  the  pyramid  of  Cheops ;  and  raanv  other  works  of 
**'^^i&e  period  attest  at  once  tbe  wealth  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  skill  in  art  and  in- 
?J*^  to  which  they  had  attained  even  at  that  early  day.  These  two  kings  were  the 
^'^^Sftphises  of  Manetho,  (the  Shufu  or  Khufn  and  Nnm-Shufu  or  Nura-Khufu  of  the 
^untnents,)  of  whom  the  former  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Cheops  of  the 
j^fj^ku,  after  whom  the  pyramid  has  been  popularly  named.  The  date,  23rr2  B.  C.^  is 
weliiJVeO,  upon  astronomical  evidence,  to  have  fallen  within  the  period  during  which 
^^  two  kings  reigned. 
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constituted  the  'Mand  of  Egypt,"  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  desert 
region  of  vast  extent,  affording  little  subsistence  for  predatory  and  hos- 
tile tribes,  and  interposing  a  formidable  barrier  of  trackless  sand  be- 
tween the  Egyptians  and  the  nearest  habitable  tracts  on  which  any 
considerable  population  could  have  found  a  home.  Thus  carefully  did 
nature  guard  the  tender  infancy  of  Egyptian  civilization ;  and  even  in 
later  times,  when  assailed  by  rival  nations,  grown  powerful  through  the 
arts  which  they  probably  owed  in  great  measure  to  herself,  Egypt  often 
found  in  her  surrounding  deserts  most  potent  allies,  and  more  than  one 
great  army  was  reduced  to  impotence  through  hunger,  thirst,  and  weari- 
ness endured  in  attempting  to  cross  them.  In  relation  to  the  industry 
and  wealth  of  the  Egyptians,  n'o  circumstance  connected  with  their 
natural  situation  was  equial  in  importance  to  the  annual  inundation,  on 
which  depended  the  productiveness  of  the  entire  area  of  their  cultiva- 
ble land.  In  consequence  of  this  regular  overflow  of  the  fertilizing 
waters,  there  was  usually'  "corn  in  Egypt"  when  surrounding  nations 
were  consumed  with  famine.  Yet  even  there  the  agriculturist  was  by  no 
means  wholly  exempt  from  the  vicissitudes  which  beset  his  calling  else- 
where ;  for  a  variation  of  a  faw  feet  either  way  in  the  rise  of  the  river 
was  attended  with  serious  loss.  In  modem  times  a  rise  of  less  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  at  the  nilometer  of  El  Rodah,  near  Cairo,  is 
considered  scanty,  leaving  a  considerable  area  of  land  outside  the  limits 
of  the  inundation.  A  rise  of  less  than  twenty-four  feet  is  not  entirely 
sufficient,  while  a  rise  of  more  than  twenty-seven  feet  ranks  as  a  de- 
structive flood.  In  the  great  French  work,  the  Description  of  Egypt, 
there  is  a  table  of  sixty-six  inundations,  taken  from  the  official  records, 
and  comprehending  those  of  the  years  1737  to  1800  inclusive,  of  which 
eleven  were  very  high,  thirty  good,  sixteen  feeble,  and  nine  insufficient 
Similar  variations  must  have  occurred  in  ancient  times,  and  occasion- 
ally, though  it  would  seem  very  rarely,  the  rise  was  so  scanty  as  to  pro- 
duce famine.  That  which  occurred  in  the  time  of  Joseph  (probably 
about  1876  B.  C)  has  been  made  familiar  by  the  Scripture  narrative; 
another  appears  to  have  occurred  a  century  or  two  earlier,  under  one  ol 
the  sovereigns  of  the  twelfth  dynasty;  and  one  of  seven  years'  duration 
is  recorded  as  having  happened  in  the  reign  of  El  Mustansir,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.  So  great  was  the 
distress  at  this  time  in  certain  portions  of  Egypt  that  cannibalism  was 
resorted  to,  and  organized  bands  kidnapped  unwary  passengers  in  the 
streets  of  El  K^hireh,  (Cairo.)  At  this  period,  however,  the  evils  re 
suiting  from  the  failure  of  the  inundation  were  aggravated  by  those  ol 
war. 

In  the  prosperous  times  of  ancient  Egypt  art  and  industry  had  done 
much  to  extend  the  beneiits  of  the  inundation.  The  great  canal  (or. 
rather,  continuous  series  of  canals)  now  known  as  the  B^hr-YcK)suf 
(River  of  Joseph,)  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Nile  from  a  little  belo^ 
Cairo  to  Farshoot,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  is 
believed  to  have  been  first  constructed  under  the  Pharaohs,  and  it  ma\ 
even  be  full  as  old  as  the  Arab  tradition  attributing  it  to  the  patriarcL 
Joseph  would  indicate.  In  a  passage  heretofore  cited  Herodotus  at 
tributes  to  Sesostiis  the  construction  of  a  large  number  of  canals  hy 
means  of  the  involuntary  labors  of  his  captives,  and  remarks  that,  ii 
consequence  of  these  works,  "  Egypt,  which  was  before  conveniently 
adapted  to  those  who  traveled  on  horseback  or  in  carriages,  became  uil 
fit  for  both.  The  canals,"  says  he,  "  occur  so  frequently  and  in  so  man;i 
winding  directions  that  to  journey  on  horseback  is  disagreeable ;  in  car 
riages  impossible.    The  prince,  however,  was  influenced  by  a  patriotic 
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motive:  before  his  time  those  who  inhabited  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  on  the  ebbing  of  the  Nile  suffered 
great  distress  from  the  want  of  water,  of  which  they  had  none  but  from 
muddy  wells."  The  Sesostris  of  the  Greek  and  Romau  writers  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Rameses  II,  whose  reign  of  sixty-six  years  appears 
to  have  occupied  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  earlier  part 
of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  B.  C. ;  but  it  is  believed  that  they  alsocou- 
fonoded  under  the  same  name  two  kings  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  who 
ruled  about  seven  centuries  earlier,  namely,  Sesertesen  land  Sesertesen 
III,  the  latter  of  whom  is  called  Sesdstns  by  Manetho.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  one  of  these  kings,  rather  than  Eameses  II,  was  the  author 
of  the  system  of  canals  referred  to  by  Herodotus,  especially  as  the  cele- 
brated Lake  Moeris,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  works  counected  with 
the  system  of  irrigation,  is  satisfactorily  showu  to  have  been  excavated 
fluder  Amenemha  III,  who  reigned  in  the  twentieth  centurj'^  before 
Cbrist,  and  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Moeris  of  the  Greek  his- 
torians.* 

The  importance  attached  to  agriculture  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  construction  of  such  enoriuous  works  as 
those  just  referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitaiting  its  processes  and 
increa8ing  its  products.  As  early  as  the  days  of  Abraham  their  coun- 
try appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  surrounding  nations  for  the  regu- 
larity and  abundance  of  its  food-supply ;  for  when  pressed  by  famine  in 
Canaan  the  patriarch  is  represented  (Genesis  xii)  as  going  to  Egypt  in 
Quest  of  subsistence  for  himself,  his  numerous  dependents,  and  his  flocks 
and  herds.  According  to  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
Smptnres  his  was  aU)ut  1920  B.  C,  and,  according  to  the  Septuagint, 
2551 B.  C.  About  two  centuries  later,  Jacob,  with  his  household,  and 
probably  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  retainers,  resorted  to 
the  same  source  of  supplies ;  and  it  appears  from  Genesis  xxvi,  2, 
thjit  Isaac,  under  stress  of  famine,  was  once  upon  the  point  of  going 
tiiither,  but  was  directed  elsewhere.  Under  the  despotic  rule  of  the 
Persians,  which  commenced  about  525  B.  C,  and,  with  some  interrup- 
^08,  continued  about  two  centuries,  agriculture,  like  all  the  other  in- 
terests of  the  country,  was  seriously  depressed ;  but  it  revived  again 
under  the  Ptolemies,  and,  under  the  Eomans,  Egypt  was  regarded  as  the 
granary  of  the  empire. 

The  various  operations  of  agriculture  are  represented  with  consider- 
able minateness  in  the  sculptures  and  paintings  on  the  walls  of  ton;ibs, 
^  ^me  of  which,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  dynasties, 
JPpear  the  plow  and  various  other  implements  employed  in  farming. 
The  first  essential  in  connection  with  agriculture  was  to  secure  to  the 
W  the  full  benefits  of  the  inundation,  and  great  i)ain8  was  taken  to 
^^naplish  this  end  by  means  of  ditches  and  skillful  mechanical  appli- 
^ces,  as  well  as  by  dikes  and  dams  to  retain  the  water  upon  tJbie  land. 
The  contrivances  for  irrigating  lands  lying  above  the  level  of  the  in- 
J^^^ation  appear  in  early  times  to  have  been  confined  to  buckets  carried 
"y  band,  and  a  simple  machine  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  well- 
*^^p,  and  known  in  modern  Egypt  as  the  shddoof.  At  a  later  day  a 
^ntrivance  somewhat  similar  to' the  modern  chain-pump,  though  on  a 
Wr  scale,  appears  to  have  been  used  for  the  same  ijurpose.  After  the 
^^ondation  had  subsided  the  land  was  plowed,  or  broken  up  by  the  hoe, 
^^dfiown;  goats,  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  swine,  being  sometimes 
""^enover  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  treading  in  the  seed.  The  principal 

gTbe  pneDoiueD  of  this  king,  Ba-en-ma,  or  M^en-ra,  is  probably,  the  name  which  the 
""^ks  converted  into  Mcsris. 
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crop  appears  to  have  been  wheat,*  which,  when  ripe,  was  usually  cnt 
near  the  top  of  the  stalk,  the  ears  being  carried  in  nets  or  baskets,  by 
men  or  asses,  to  the  thrashing-floor,  where  the  grain  was  trodden  out 
by  oxen  or  cows.  Sometimes,  however,  the  wheat  was  bound  in  sheaves. 
These  several  processes  of  plowing,  sowing,  harvesting,  and  thrashing 
in  reference  to  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  are  portrayed  in  the 
tombs,  in  which  are  also  found  curious  representations  of  gardens  and 
vineyards.  The  former  were  often  extensive,  and  contained  tanks  for 
lish,  and  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Those  represented  are  doubt- 
'  less  the  gardens  of  the  rich,  who  alone  could  have  had  their  tombs  so 
elabonitely  decorated.  The  proprietors  of  land  are  represented  as  con- 
stantly supervising  the  labor  of  their  workmen,  and  paying  the  closest 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  estates;  and  Diodorus  informs  us 
that  agriculture  had  been  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  by 
the  Egyptians  than  by  any  other  people.  The  lare  i)roductiveness  of 
their  country  is  demonstrated  by  the  large  population  it  supported, 
which,  according  to  the  historian  just  named,  amounted,  in  his  day, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  to  three  millions,  and 
had  once  beeaas  high  as  seven  millions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the 
time  of  Diodorus  the  population  of  Egypt  had,  by  war  and  misgovern- 
ment,  been  reduced  very  far  below  its  ancient  limit;;  and,  if  we  assume 
that  limit  to  have  been  the  higher  number  mentioned  above,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile  of  cultivable  land  averaged  upwanl 
of  650,  a  population  considerably  more  dense  than  that  of  any  country  in 
modern  Europe.t 

The  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  mechanical  arts  is  strikingly  attested 
by  the  remains  of  their  magnificent  temples  and  other  specimens  of  their 
architecture.  In  connection  with  the  monumental  remains  of  the  fourth 
dynasty  (2440  to  2200  B.  C.)  are  found  opaque  glass  and  glazed  pottery, 
or  porcelain,  the  potter's  wheel,  and  the  kiln,  together  with  evidences  ol 
a  general  knowledge  of  metallurgy .f 

Under  the  fifth  dynasty  (which  commenced  simultaneously  with  the 
fourth)  appear  the  saw,  adze,  chisel,  lever,  balance,  and  press,  and  the 
blow-pipe,  used  as  a  bellows.    The  sculptures  exhibit  a  great  variety  of 

•  It  ia  believed  by  some  writers  that  the  rea  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  priucipal 
grain  of  the  Egyptians,  although  usually  translated  spelt,  was  really  a  species  of 
bearded  wheat. 

t  According  to  Colonel  Jacotin,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  the  space 
which  the  Nile  does  or  can  water  and  fertilize,  north  of  the  first  cataract,  including  its 
own  bed.  is  only  9,582.^936  geographical  square  miles,  or  about  12,457  English  square 
miles.  The  space  actually  under  cultivation  was  found  by  M.  Esti^ve,  according  to 
Colonel  Jacotm,  to  be  5,469.8688  geographical  square  miles;  but  the  latter  gentleman 
calculates  that  in  ancient  times  2,735.0784  more  may  have  been  cultivable,  making  a 
total  of  8,205.9472  geographical,  or  about  10,666  English  square  miles,  and  it  is  upon 
tbi^s  area  that  the  density  of  population  is  calculated  above. 

From  a  list  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Egypt,  with  the  extent  of  cultivated 
land  belonging  to  each,  made  about  A.  D.  1375,  Mr.  E.  W.  Lane,  in  his  work  on  the 
Modern  Egyptians,  has  calculated  the  aggregate  amount  of  cultivated  land  at  that 
time  at  5,500  geographical  square  miles,  or  about  7,150  English  square  miles. 

t  The  following  paragraph  bearing  on  this  subject  is  copied  from  a  recent  article  in 
an  English  scienti  he  journal,  contributed  by  Mr.  Charles  Vincent: 

"  In  the  sepulchers  of  Thebes  may  be  found  delineations  of  butchers  sharpening  their 
knives  on  round  bars  of  iron  attached  to  their  aprons.  The  blades  of  the  knives  are 
painted  blue,  which  fact  proves  that  they  were  of  steel,  for  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses  III 
this  color  is  used  to  indicate  steel,  bronze  being  represented  by  red.  An  English 
gentleman  has  recently  discovered  near  the  wells  of  Moses,  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  i-o- 
mains  of  iron-works  so  vast  that  they  must  have  employed  thousands  of  workmen. 
Near  the  works  are  to  bo  found  t]:c  ruins  of  a  temple  and  a  barrack  for  tho  soIdi«*rs 
l»r<»t<'cting  or  keeping  in  order  the  woikmen.  The  works  are  supxwsed  to  be  at  least 
3,000  years  old." 
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mnsical  iustraments,  elegant  va«es,  and  articles  of  household  furniture ; 
vessels  of  metal,  alabaster,  and  other  materials;  arms  and  domestic 
implements,  the  production  of  which  gives  evidence  of  equal  taste  and 
skill;  while  in  weaving,  and  in  the  various  processes  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen,  the  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  excelled. 

Diodorus  Siculus  divided  the  ancient  Egyptians  into  three  classes,  as 
follows:  1.  Persons  of  rank,  and  priests,  who  shared  between  them  the 
chief  houors  and  powers  of  the  state.   2.  Soldiers,  who  were  also  hus- 
bandmeu.    3.   Artisans  and  laborers.     Herodotus  enumerates  seven 
classes,  namely,    priests,  soldiers,  herdsmen    fof   sheep  and  cattle,) 
swineherds,   tradesmen,    interpreters,    and    pilots.      Plato    mentions 
hauters  as  a  separate  class,  and  some  have  added  fishermen  and  boat- 
men. These  various  occupations  are  but  subdivisions  of  the  third  class 
mentioned  by  Diodorus,  and  are  comprehended  under  the  general  terms 
**arti8iins^  and  "laborers."  The  impression  has  commonly  prevailed  that 
these  classes  were  castes  like  those  of  India,  separated  from  each  other, 
from  one  generation  to  another,  by  a  barrier  which  law  and  custom  for- 
bade any  of  their  members  to  cross;  but  the  testimony  of  the  monu- 
ments, as  first  pointed  oat  by  M.  Ampere,  shows  that  this  opinion  was 
incorrect.    Members  of  the  priestly  and  military  classes  not  only  inter- 
married, but  in  some  instances  performed  indiflferently  the  functions  of 
the  priest  or  soldier.    That  intermarriages  between  members  of  the 
privileged  classes  and  the  common  people  were  extremely  rare,  may 
naturally  be  supposed,  for  this  is  the  case  in  all  countries  where  privi- 
'ejred  classes  exist ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  between  most  of  the 
different  classes  of  working- people  intermarriages  were  common.    In- . 
deed,  this  is  implied  in  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (ii,  47)  in  reference 
to  swine-herds,  whose  case  he  mentions  as  if  it  were  entirely  exceptional. 
^ordoes  he  say  that  even  they  were  forbidden  to  intermarry  with  mem- 
bers of  other  classes,  but  that  maiTiage  with  them  was  "  studiously  avoid- 
wl,"and  that  they  were  thus ''  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  intermarrying 
among  those  of  their  own  profession."    This  prejudice  arose  from  their 
connection  with  an  animal  regarded  as  unclean,  and  for  the  same  reason 
tliey  were  excluded  from  the  temi»les.    But  although  there  were  among 
the  Egyi)tiansno  castes,  properly  so  called,  it  was  probably  the  common 
practice  in  most  occupations  for  the  son  to  be  brought  up  to  the  employ- 
n>«nt  pursued  by  his  father,  and  it  also  appears  that  different  occupa- 
tions were  held  in  different  degrees  of  esteem.    The  swine-herds,  as 
already  indicated,  stood  lowest  in  the  social  scale.    The  herdsmen  of 
^eep  and  cattle  were  regarded  with  dislike,  if  nqt  with  contempt,  a 
fact  which  Joseph  adroitly  turned  to  the  advantage  of  his  kinsmen,  by 
^^Jigitas  a  means  of  securing  for  them  a  residence  by  themselves  in 
l^and  of  Goshen,  (Genesis  xlvi,  33  and  34.)* 

The  antipathy  to  persons  ongagod  in  pastoral  pursuits,  implied  in  the  statement  of 
Joseph,  that  every  shepherd  was  "  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians,"  probably  grew 
^t  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  a  pastoral  people,  and  the  establishment  therein 
M^thc  '•  shepherd-kings."  Of  theSe,  according  to  Africanus's  version  of  Mauetho, 
^n«re  were  three  dynasties,  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth,  whose  rule 
commenced  abont  208<l  B.  C.,  and  lasted  somewhat  more  than  five  hundred  years, 
unnug  which  period,  however,  there  were  some  contemporary  dynasties  of  native 
''■JS*.  According  to  Maueth6,  the  first  of  these  three  foreign  dynasties  was  Phceuiciau, 
^Dile  the  other  two  are  believed  to  have  included  Arabs  and  Assyrians  ;  and  there  is 
Jf^son  to  believe  that  between  £ome  of  those  and  the  kings  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty 

.  ^  existed  a  bitter  hostility.  The  Pharaoh  who  elevated  Joseph  to  the  post  of  prime 
^mister  is  believed  to  have  been  Assis  (or  Assa)  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  and 
'^jl'Rhiniself  one  of  the  shepherd-kings,  he  naturally  would  not  share,  though  from 
[•"'•cy  he  mi«;ht  resiK^ct,  the  prejudices  of  the  Egyptians.    The  later  Pharaoh,  **  who 

*"!** 'lot  Joseph,"  and  oppressed  the  Israelites,  i»  snppcfied  to  have  been  of  Assyrian 
^%  and  was  probably  of  the  sixteenth  dyjiasty. 
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Agricultaral  laborers  are  said  to  have  been  a  despised  class,  and  boat- 
men were  held  in  low  esteem,  while  even  mechanics  were  regarded  with 
contempt  by  the  military  class,  who  disdained  to  follow  mechanical  pur- 
suits, considering  them  mean  and  unmanly.* 

The  divisions  of  Egyptian  society  above  mentioned  appear  to  have 
no  relation  to  the  distinction  between  freemen  and  slaves.    From  a  re- 
mark of  Herodotus,  that  ^^  the  Egyptians  did  not  confine  the  exercise  of 
trades  to  slaves,  as  the  Spartans  did,''  it  may  be  inferred  that  persons 
of  this  claas  were  employed,  to  some  extent,  in  the  various  common 
occupations,  but  not  exclusively  in  any.    It  is  probable,  however,  that 
slaves  were  chiefly  held  by  members  of  the  privileged  classes,  who  would 
be  most  likely  to  have  the  means  of  purchasing  them.    It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  it  was  a  member  of  the  upper  class,  Potiphar,  a  captain  of 
the  king's  guard,  who  purchased  Joseph  from  the  Midianite  merchants 
who  carried  him  into  Egypt.    It  may  be  remarked  here  that  this  trans- 
action affords  incidental  evidence  that  at  the  time  when  it  occurred 
(about  1800  B.  0.)  Egyi)t  was  known,  to  traders  a«  a  market  in  which 
slaves  were  in  regular  demand.    In  successful  military  expeditions  im- 
mense numbers  of  captives  were  often  brought  back  and  reduced  to 
slavery ;  and  there  are  indications  in  the  sculptures  of  Thebes  that 
slaves  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  the  annual  tribute  paid  by  conquered 
nations  to  the  Egyptian  kings.    The  slaves  taken  in  war,  and  probably 
also  those  received  as  tribute,  were  sometimes  employed  in  large  num- 
bers on  the  public  works;  but  it  is  likely  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  former  class  were  distributed  among  the  soldiers  and  military 
commanders,  and  that  a  portion  of  them  were  also  assigned  to  the  priests, 
while  others  were  sold  under  the  authority  of  the  government  to  any 
private  individuals  who  chose  to  purchase  them.    The  slaves  acquired 
in  these  vaiious  ways  were,  of  course,  of  many  nationalities,  and  the 
representations  of  them  on  Egyptian  bas-reliefs  show  that  i)ersons  of 
the  negro  type  were  included  among  them.    Besides  the  above  men- 
tioned there  was  another  class  of  involuntary  laborers,  composed  of 
criminals,  a  term  which  probably  embraced  many  who  by  political  or 
other  offenses  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  monai^ch  or  of  the 
local  authorities.    The  origin  of  the  custom  of  employing  this  class 
upon  public  worksis  attributed  to  Sabacus,  the  Ethiopian,  who  invaded 
Egypt  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ.    "  AVTiiie 
he  retained  his  authority,"  says  Herodotus,  "  he  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
punish  any  crime  with  death,  but,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
offense,  he  condemned  the  criminal  to  raise  the  ground  near  the  place  to 
which  he  belonged,  by  which  means  the  situation  of  the  different  cities 
became  more  and  more  elevated."    The  employment  of  captives  by 
Sesostris  in  digging  the  canals  has  already  been  referred  to.    The  labor 
exacted  by  the  taskmasters  of  the  government  in  the  execution  of  pub- 
lic works  appears  usually  to  have  been  very  severe,  the  laborers  beii'g 
treated  as  mere  beasts  of  burden.    Those  condemned  to  work  in  the 
mines  are  said  to  have  been  driven  with  blows  to  continue  their  labors 
until  they  sometimes  fell  lifeless  from  exhaustion.    The  practice  of  in- 
flicting corporal  punishment  to  hasten  the  performance  of  work  appears 

*  Herodotus  (ii,  167 J  states  that  he  had  observed  the  same  custom  in  various  parts  of 
Thrace,  Scythia,  Persia,  and  Lydia.  **  It  seems,  indeed,"  says  be,  "  to  be  an  established 
prejudice,  even  among  nations*^  the  least  refined,  to  consider  mechanics  and  their  de- 
scendants in  the  lowest  rank  of  citizens,  and  to  esteem  those  as  the  most  noble  who 
were  of  no  profession,  annexing  the  highest  degree  of  honor  to  the  exercise  of  arms. 
Tiiis  idea  prcviiils  throughout  Greece,  but  more  particularly  at  Lacedemonia  j  the 
Corinthians,  however,  do  not  hold  mechanics  in  disesteem." 
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to  have  prevailed  under  the  Pharaohs,  for  we  are  told  (Exodus  v,  14) 
tLat  "the  officers  of  the  children  of  Israel  which  Pharaoh's  taskmasters 
had  set  over  them  were  beaten,  and  demanded,  *  Wherefore  have  ye 
not  fulfilled  yonr  task  in  making  brick,  both  yesterday  and  to-day,  as 
heretofore  !  "^  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  hardships  to  which  la  bor- 
ers were  so'hietimes  subjected  by  taskmasters  ea^er  to  win  the  favor  of 
a  monarch  whose  vanity  and  ambition  demanded  the  early  completion 
of  a  temple,  a  pyramid,  or  some  other  great  work,  by  which  he  sought 
to  transmit  his  fame  to  posterity. 

The  treatment  of  slaves  by  private  owners  would  of  course  vaiy 
according  to  circumstances  and  the  disposition  of  the  masters.  In 
occasional  instances,  when  recommende<l  by  marked  capacity  and 
fidelity,  they  appear  to  have  been  assigned  to  positions  of  trust  and 
resfwnsibility,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  of  whom  we  are  told  that  Poti- 
phar  "made  him  overseer  over  his  house,  and  all  that  he  had  put  he 
into  his  band."  But  such  cases,  of  course,  throw  no  light  upon  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  the  mass  of  persons  of  this  class.  In  agriculture 
a  part  of  their  employment  consisted  in  turning  the  wheels  by  means  of 
which  water  was  pumped  from  the  river  or  canals  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  the  soil ;  in  the  mechanical  occupations,  and  in  commerce,  they 
doubtless  performed  much  of  the  heavy  and  disagreeable  work,  and  in 
the  household,  female  slaves  ground  corn  in  the  hand-mills  then  in  use, 
washed  the  feet  of  guests,  and  performed  various  menial  offices.  But 
in  regard  to  their  general  condition  and  treatment  little  is  definitely 
known.  Not  the  slaves  alone,  but  the  entire  mass  of  the  laboring  peo- 
ple, appear  to  have  been  entirely  devoid  of  political  power,  and  to  have 
had  scarcely  an  idea  of  such  a  thing  as  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Their 
demeanor  in  the  presence  of  their  sujieriors  in  rank  was  marked  by  great 
hamiJity;  and  their  habit  of  prostrating  themselves  before  those  in 
authority  affords  presumptive  evidence  that  the  latter  possessed,  and 
nceaslonally  exercised,  the  power  of  inflicting  severe  punishment  upon 
tbe  objects* of  tlmiT  displeasure.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
laws  of  Egypt  were  characterized  by  more  humanity  and  a  greater  re- 
b^  for  justice  than  those  of  most  other  nations  of  ancient  times,  not 
eicepting  some  of  the  greatest  of  those  states  which  flourished  at  a 
Nod  much  later  than  that  to  which  the  larger  and  more  prosperous 
portion  of  Egyptian  history  must  be  assigned.* 

Iniprisonmentfor  debt,  which  has  disgraced  the  codes  even  of  modem 
nations,  was  not  practiced  among  the  Egyptians ;  while  the  murder  of 
^  slave,  like  that  of  a  freeman,  was  punished  with  death.  In  these  and 
other  particulars  the  laws  appear  to  have  been  framed  with  more  regard 
to  the  rights  of  the  poor  and  humble  than  might  have  been  expected  in 
aconntry  where  this  class  had  so  little  influence  in  public  affairs.  It 
^onld  appear,  however,  that  atone  period,  at  least,  idleness  or  vagrancy 
'^panished  with  great  severity,  for  Herodotus  mentions  a  law  iu- 
^itoted  by  Amasis,  which  required  every  Egyptian  once  a  year  to  ex- 
plain to  the  chief  magistrate  of  his  district  the  means  by  which  he 
obtained  his  subsistence,  and  states  that  a  failure  to  comply  with  this 
ordinance,  or  to  prove  that  a  livelihood  was  procured  by  honest  means, 
^as  a  capital  offense. 

Th«  political  subjecaon  of  this  class  appears  to  have  been  founded  in 
tiieir  gross  superstition,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 

.  ^Q  indication  of  tbe  efficiency  with  which  the  laws  were  administered  may  be  seen 
in  tb«  tac^^  attested  by  sculptnres  of  a  very  ancient  date,  that  it  was  tbe  common  prac- 
"^  of  persons  of  all  classes  to  go  abroad  unarmed. 
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that  it  was  foniided  iu  the  fjeueral  ignorance  out  of  which  this  snpersl 
tion  grew.  Their  belief  iu  a  luultituila  of  divinities,  of  whose  will  tl 
Ijriests  were  supposed  to  be  the  authorized  interpreters,  induced  the 
to  accord  to  this  class  an  authority  which,  at  one  period  of  their  histor 
appears  to  have  been  paramount  in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  kit 
himself,  and  this  authority  was  probably  the  original  basis  of  tl 
monarch's  power.  It  is  quite  possible  that  on  this  account  the  gover 
ment  was  milder  than  if  it  had  been  founded  purely  on  military  powe 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  military  forces  of  the  nation,  called  in. 
existence,  perhaps,  to  repel  invasion  or  to  prosecute  foreign  wars,  so^ 
became  one  of  the  main  supports  of  the  monarchy;  and  the  fidelity 
these  forces  to  the  government,  as  well  as  their  zeal  in  the  defense 
the  country,  was  stimulated  by  especial  privileges,  of  which  the  uic 
substantial  was  the  possession  of  allotments  of  land,  exempt  from  s 
rent  or  taxation,  which,  together  with  the  duty  of  military  service,  3 
pears  to  have  descended  from  father  to  sou  through  successive  genea 
tions.* 

In  its  bearing  on  the  economical  condition,  of  the  working-classes,  t 
subject  of  land-tenure,  incidentally  referred  to  above,  is  sufficiently  i  i 
portant  to  require  a  passing  notice.  In  Genesis  xlvii  may  be  found  t " 
well-known  scriptural  account  of  Joseph's  purchase  of  the  lands  of  t' 
Egyptians  for  Pharaoh  at  the  time  of  the  great  famine,  in  consequeir 
of  which  they  had  previously  exhausted  their  money  and  their  cati 
in  purchasing  from  the  king  the  food  which  he  had  gathered  into  t' 
royal  store- houses  during  the  seven  years  of  plenty.  In  permitting  tl 
people  to  continue  the  occupancy  and  cultivation  of  their  land;  Josej 
exacted  for  Pharaoh  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce,  and  in  the  twenty-six 
verse  we  are  told  that  he  "  made  it  a  law  over  the  land  of  Egypt  un 
this  day  that  Pharaoh  should  have  the  fifth  part."  It  appears,  howeve 
that  the  land  of  the  priests  was  not  included  in  this  purchase,  for,  a 
cording  to  verse  22,  "the  priests  had  a  portion  of  food  assigned  them 
Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  their  portion  which  Pharaoh  gawt  them  ;  wher 
fore  they  sold  not  their  lands."  As  near  as  can  be  determined  this  evei 
occurred  about  1865  B.  C.t 

At  a  later  period  the  land  is  found  divided  between  the  king,  tl 
priests,  and  the  soldiers.  According  to  Herodotus  the  priests  and  sc 
diers  had  each  a  tract  of  land,  which,  expressed  in  our  measuremen 
would  be  a  little  over  six  acres,  free  from  all  taxation.  This  was  pro 
ably  the  quantity  held  by  the  common  soldiers  and  the  lower  order  « 
priests,  for  it  seems  likely  that  both  in  the  military  and  priestly  pr 
fessions  the  quantity  of  land  held  varied  to  some  extent  with  the  rau 
of  the  holder.  Sesostris  (which  name  in  this  instance  probably  appli( 
to  Eameses  II)  is  represented  as  having  made  a  regular  distribution  < 
the  lands  of  Egypt,  assigning  "  to  each  Egyptian  a  square  piece  < 
ground,"  (Herodotus  ii,  109,)  and  deriving  his  revenues  "  from  the  rei 
which  every  individual  annually  paid  him."  "  Whoever  was  a  suffers 
by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  was  permitted  to  make  the  king  a 
quainted  with  his  loss ;"  and  "  certain  officers  were  appointed  to  i 

*  It  appears  that  Psammetichtis,  who  came  to  the  throne  about  664  B.  C.,-  after  ov( 
throwing  a  dodecharchy  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  commenced  the  practice 
employing  foreign  mercenaries.  The  native  Egyptian  troops,  being  agricnlturists 
peace  as  well  as  soldiers  in  war,  had  had  a  strong  interest  in  the  safety  of  the  counti 
whose  independence  did  not  long  survive  the  general  substitution  of  mercenary  f< 
signers  for  the  native  soldiers. 

t  It  will  be  understood  that  in  respect  to  the  dates  of  most  events  of  the  earlier  p< 
tion  of  EgyjJtian  history,  there  is  great  diversity  of  oxiiniou  among  chronologists. 
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qnire  into  the  particulars  of  the  iujury,  that  no  man  might  be  taxed 
beyoml  his  ability.''  This  statement  probably  refers  only  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  laud  which  belonged  to  the  king.  The  privileged  tenure  of 
the  priests  certainly  dated  much  farther  back  than  the  time  of  Rameses 
II,  and  the  same  is  probably  true  in  regaid  to  that  of  the  soldiers ;  and 
both  ot  these  classes  were  in  possession  of  their  lands,  as  above  stated, 
at  a  time  long  after  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  It  is  quite  probable, 
however,  that  both  before  and  after  that  i)eriod  there  were  changes  of 
greater  or  less  extent  in  the  distribution  of  laud,  both  among  individ- 
uals and  classes.  Such  changes  have  been  common  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  would  be  peculiarly  favored  in  Egypt,  by  the  fact 
that  the  wholq  country  had  to  be  resurveyed  after  each  annual  inun- 
datiou, in  order  to  reestablish  the  boundaries  between  the  different 
tracts,  an  operation  which  would  bring  the  subject  of  land  tenure  under 
the  constant  attention  of  the  public,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  regular 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  Of  the  importance  attached 
to  the  division  of  the  soil  in  Egypt,  an  indication  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  topography  of  the  country  formed  the  theme  of  one  of  the 
sacred  books ;  and  it  is  in  the  care  of  the  Egyptians  in  securing  exact 
surveys  that  the  science  of  geometry  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin. 
If  Herodotus  may  be  relied  on  as  to  the  amount  of  land  assigned  to 
the  priests  and  soldiers,  and  as  to  the  number  of  the  latter,  his  state- 
ments, io  conjunction  with  other  data,  will  afford  the  basis  for  an  approxi-. 
mate  calculation  as  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  land  held  by  each  class. 
According  to  this  historian  the  number  of  soldiers,  when  the  population 
of  the  military  nomes  was  at  its  maximum,  was  410,000 ;  and,  taking 
^  acres  as  the  amount  assigned  to  each,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
iand  held  by  the  military  class  would  be  3,843^  square  miles,  or  a  little 
over  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cultivable  area  (10,660  square  miles) 
as  estimated  by  Colonel  Jacotin.  But  Diodorus  (i,  73)  states  that  the 
priests  held  the  largest  share  in  the  threefold  division  of  the  soil ;  and 
?o  great  was  tjie  number  of  persons  of  this  class,  that  at  some  points 
^Egyptian  history  this  may  well  have  been  true.  But,  taking  as  the 
l^asis  of  calculation  the  ordinary  number  of  priests  and  soldiers,  instead  of 
the  maximum  number,  it  seems  probable  that  the  division  of  the  land 
**^tween  these  two  classes  and  the  king  was  originally  such  as  to  give 
exactly  one-third  of  the  total  area  to  each  of  the  three  parties,  an  arrange- 
ment which  probably  remained  in  force,  without  any  very  material  vari- 
^ion,  for  several  centuries.* 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  the  maximum  number  of 
?oldier8,as  given  by  Herodotus,  (410,000,)  would  make  the  military  class, 
^Deluding  women,  children,  and  old  men,  about  one-third  of  the  maxi- 
mum population  as  given  by  Diodorus,  (7,000,000 ;)  for  this  supposition 
Kives  one  soldier  to  every  5§  of  the  militiiry  population,  which  is  a 
^soiiable  estimate.  The  maintaining  of  so  large  an  army  would 
freely  have  been  possible,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  soldiers,  in  times 
^^  I^eace,  were  husbandmen,  and  so  were,  in  a  great  measure,  self- 
^Pporting. 

*  Herodotus  (ii,  141)  states  that  Setlies,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  on  attaining  the  throne, 
^^ed  the  military  with  great  contempt  and  deprived  them  of  their  arura*,  or  fields, 
J^uich,  by  way  of  reward,  his  predecessors  had  given  to  each  soldier.  Chronologically 
^^  prince  appears  to  coincide  with  the  Tirhakah  of  Scripture,  whose  reign  commenced 
*'*Qt723  B.  C.,  but  the  character  ascribed  to  him  liardly  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
•^^'iT  monarch.  The  statement  of  Herodotus  is  chiefly  valuable  as  showing  the  exist- 
^<*  in  Egypt  of  some  record  or  tradition  of  such  an  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
*'^g  with  the  land  of  the  military  class.  After  the  employment  of  mercenaries  be- 
^too  common,  the  land  of  the  Egyptian  soldiers  was  probably  appropriated  gradually 
*>y  the  kings,  and  their  descendants  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  other  cultivatoi-s. 
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Tlie  statement  that  Sesostris,  (or  Kameses  II,)  in  his  distribution  of  the 
land,  "assigned  to  each  Egyptian  a  square  piece  of  ground,''  can  hardly 
be  taken  as  literally  true  in  any  case,  since  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  must  have  been  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits;  but  it 
seems  clear  that  the  soil  in  the  main  was  divided  into  small  holdings  and 
that  la  petite  culture  wq;s  the  prevailing  form  of  the  far-famed  agriculture 
of  Egypt.  The  sculpturesof  aremoterperiod,however,for  example  those 
on  the  walls  of  tombs  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  indicate  the  conduct  of  agri- 
cultural operations  on  a  scale  implying  larger  proprietorships ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  not  improbable  that  during  her  long  history  Egypt  passed 
through  some  phase  of  land-tenure  bearing  more  or  less  resemblance  to  that 
which  prevailed  under  the  feudal  system  in  Europe.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  even  under  the  system  of  small  holdings  subsequently  es- 
tablished each  holder  personally  cultivated  his  own  land.  In  this  labor 
slaves  were  doubtless  employed  to  a  large  extent,  especially  by  the  sol- 
diers and  priests;  while  many  of  the  latter  probably  i^nted  their  land  to 
others,  and  subsisted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  revenues  derived 
from  it  in  this  way.* 

The  king's  portion  of  the  land  was  probably  rented,  for  the  most 
part,  in  tracts  not  larger,  and  possibly  even  smaller,  than  those  allotted 
to  the  priests  and  soldiers.  The  amount  of  rent  exacted  undoubtedly 
varied  with  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  demands  upon  the  royal 
exchequer,  and  the  personal  character  of  the  monarch.  Had  the  annual 
charge  never  exceeded  one-fifth  of  the  produce,  (at  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  fixed  by  Joseph,)  the  condition  of  the  tenants  would  have 
been  more  favorable  than  that  of  tenants  in  most  countries  where  com- 
petition rents  are  paid  to  private  land-owners ;  but  many  of  the  kings, 
in  order  to  carry  out  their  own  ambitious  schemes,  extended  their  oAac- 
tions  to  such  a  degree  as  barely  to  leave  the  cultivators  the  meanest 
subsistence. 

If  the  system  of  land-tenure  was  such  as  has  been  indicated  above, 
there  could  scarcely  have  been  in  Egypt  a  landed  aristocracy.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  hereditary  aristocracy  whatever,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
that  term.  The  priests  and  soldiers  were  privileged  classes,  but  the 
majority  of  these  must  have  been  persons  of  very  moderate  means,  as 
is  implied  in  the  extent  of  their  allotments  of  land.  In  both  of  these 
classes  there  were,  doubtless,  many  gradations  of  rank,  to  the  highest 
of  which,  as  well  as  to  hicjh  government  offices,  were  annexed  very  large 
incomes.  The  power  of  an  Egyptian  king  to  reward  a  favorite  official 
is  illustrated  by  the  honors  and  emoluments  showered  upon  Joseph.  In 
later  times,  especially  under  the  Ptolemies,  commerce  must  have  been 
the  source  of  many  large  private  fortunes.  But  in  all  periods  there 
appear  to  have  been  great  inequalities  among  the  people  in  respect  to 
wealth  and  social  position.  The  great  affluence  of  a  portion  of  the 
community,  probably  a  small  portion,  is  indicated  by  the  representa- 
tions of  their  furniture,  household-utensils,  and  dress,  and  by  the  great 
quantity  of  jewels  and  other  objects  of  embellishment  and  luxury  in  use 
among  then),  as  well  as  by  the  magnificent  tombs  which  they  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  their  remains;  while  the  splendor  of  the  palaces  oi 
Thebes,  still  evident  even  amid  their  ruins,  sufficiently  indicates  the 
magnificence  and  pomp  which  surrounded  the  motiarch.  The  indolence 
and  luxury  of  the  few  had  their  natural  counterpart  in  the  arduous  toil 

--    - — —  -  - 

•  The  produce  of  their  land  "was  certainly  not  their  only  source  of  revenue.  Herod 
otus  (ii;37)  says  that  they  were  not  oblige<l  to  consume  any  part>  of  their  dome8ti< 

Eroperty,  each  of  them  having  "a  moiety  of  the  sacred  viands,  ready  dressed,  assignee 
iiu,  besides  a  large  and  daily  allowance  of  beef  and  geese/' 
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and  poverty  of  the  many.  Such  was  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  however, 
that  in  favorable  periods  even  the  poor  probably  enjoyed  a  certain  rude 
abundance  of  coarse  food.  Of  this  an  incidental  evidence  is  found  in 
themurrauriDgs  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  for,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Egyptians  had  "  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage  in 
mortar  aud  brick  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field,"  (Exodus  i, 
14,)  they  sighed  for  the  days  when  they  "  sat  by  the  flesh-pots  and  did 
eat  bread  to  the  full.''  (Exodus  xvi,  3.)  But  during  the  period  when 
the  population  of  the  country  was  at  or  near  its  maximum,  every  defi- 
cient or  excessive  inundation  must  have  entailed  a  deficiency  in  the 
food  supply,  and  the  poorer  classes  must  at  times  have  suffered  very 
serious  privations  from  this  cause.  As  to  their  clothing,  it  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  simplest  description,  usually  consisting  of  a  single 
garment,  a  sort  of  tunic,  with  a  girdle,  and  tifie  men,  especially  when 
engaged  m  heavy  work,  frequently  went  naked.  Their  dwellings  were 
slight  and  temporary  structures,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  temples 
and  tombs,  which  seemed  to  have  been  built  to  endure  for  eternity. 
The  climate,  however,  was  so  mild  that  scant  clothing  and  poor  dwell- 
ings rarely  involved  any  serious  physical  discomfort.  In  respect  to 
edncatiou,  the  Egyptian  working-classes  appear  to  have  had  no  advan- 
tages. With  the  great  majority  of  them  life  was  a  mere  physical  exist- 
ence, more  or  less  painful,  and  rarely  cheered  with  any  hope  of  ameliora- 
tion in  their  condition. 

Among  the  causes  of  their  poverty,  one  of  the  most  obvious  was  the 
support  of  an  immense  botly  of  non-producers,  particularly  the  priests, 
who  were  more  numerous,  enjoyed  ampler  revenues,  and  exercised  greater 
^al  and  political  power  in  Egypt  than  anywhere  else  in  the  ancient . 
world.  Another  cause  equally  conspicuous  was  the  exercise  of  the  ar- 
bitrary and  irresponsible  power  of  the  monarchs  in  the  erection  of  vast 
and  costly  structures,  such  as  temples  and  pyramids,  thus  forcibly  di- 
verting the  labor  of  the  people  into  unnatural  channels,  wherein  it  con- 
tributed nothing  to  their  physical  comfort,  and  in  no  adequate  degree 
promoted  even  their  artistic  and  esthetic  development. 

from  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  construction  of  the 
?reat  pyramid  (which  was  doubtless  the  account  current  among  the 
Egyptians  in  his  day)  it  would  appear  that  the  king  arbitrarily  im- 
pressed the  people  into  his  service  *'  Some  he  compelled,"  says  the  his- 
torian, "to  hew  stones  in  the  quarries  of  the  Arabian  mountains,  and 
^wg  tbem  to  the  banks  of  the  5f  ile ;  others  were  appointed  to  receive 
tbem  in  vessels,  and  transport  them  to  a  mountain  of  Libya.  For  this 
service  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  employed,  who  were  relieved  every 
tliree  luoaths.  Ten  years  were  consumed  in  the  hard  labor  of  forming 
the  road  through  which  these  stones  were  to  be  drawn.  •  •  •  • 
^l^e  pyramid  itself  was  a  work  of  twenty  years.  Upon  the  outside 
^ere  inscribed  in  Egyptian  characters  the  various  suras  of  money  ex- 
pended in  the  progress  of  the  work  for  the  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic 
fonsnmed  by  the  artificers.  This,  as  I  well  remember,  my  interpreter 
'^formed  me,  amounted  to  no  less  than  one  thousand  six  hundred  talents, 
I^^ronud  numbers  about  81,600,000.]  If  this  be  true,  how  much  more 
^^i  it  necessarily  have  cost  for  iron  tools,  food,  and  clothes  for  the 
Workmen,  particularly  when  we  consider  the  length  of  time  they  were 
^Diployed  in  the  building  itself,  adding  what  was  spent  in  the  hewing 
*Dd  conveyance  of  the  stones,  and  the  construction  of  the  subterraneous 
Jpartments."  Herodotus  adds  that  for  the  memory  of  this  monarch  and 
Bis  successor  (who  also  built  a  pyramid)  the  Egyptians  had  so  extreme 
^fi aversion  that  they  were  "not  vary  willing  to  mention  their  names." 
2l 
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Bat  it  was  not  alone  in  the  erection  of  siicb  colossal  stractores  as  tlie 
pyramids  that  vast  amounts  of  labor  were  expended.  One  hundred  and. 
twenty  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  be^n  employed  in  hewing  the 
obelisks  of  Thebes ;  and  Herodotus  mentions  an  edifice  formed  out  of  sk 
single  immense  stone,  which  appears  to  have  been  used  as  the  portico 
of  a  temple,  the  transportation  of  which  from  Ele]j)hantine  to  Sais  em- 
ployed two  thousand  men  for  three  years.  Yet  this  was  only  one  out  of" 
many  similar  works  executed  by  a  single  king ;  and  there  was  scarcelj^ 
a  monarch  of  any  note  who  did  not  leave  numerous  monuments  of  hi& 
ambition  to  perpetuate  his  fame,  or  his  solicitude  to  obtain  the  favor  oE" 
the  gods  by  erecting  costly  temples  for  their  worship. 

Thus  the  industrial  servitude  of  the  people  resulted  in  a  great  measure 
from  that  absolute  political  subjection  which  enabled  a  monarch  to  tajci 
them  at  his  own  pleasure,  or  to  command  their  labor  in  the  service  of  th^ 
most  grotesque  ambition,  the  most  reckless  extravagance,  or  the  wildesfc 
caprice.    Scarcely  anything  in  history  could  give  one  a  more  exalteA^ 
conception  of  the  economic  value  of  political  liberty  to  the  working — 
classes  of  modern  times  than  is  conveyed  by  the  spectacle  of  the  hard  — 
ships  to  which  the  working-people  of  Egypt  were  subjected  in  cous^  — 
quence  of  the  irresponsible  i>ower  possessed  by  their  rulers. 

LABOR  AMONG  THE  JEWS. 

Adjacent  to  the  Egyptians,  geographically,  and  connected  with  theim^ 
by  strong  historical  links,  were  the  Jews,  or  Israelites,  who,  after  theL:» 
exodus  from  Egypt,  (which  probably  took  place  about  1G52  B.  C.,*^  J 
settled  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  belt  of  fertile  country  which  boir"- 
dered  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Their  ancient  writingi^-  9 
embraced  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Josephus,  and  in  tb 
Talmud,  and  other  traditional  records,  not  only  throw  a  comparatively 
full  light  upon  their  own  life  and  history,  but  incidentally  afford  many 
important  glimpses  at  those  of  the  nations  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. In  their  origin  the  Israelites  were  a  pastoral  people;  bat 
during  their  residence  in  Egypt  many  of  them  must  have  acquired 
considerable  mechanical  and  artistic  skill,  as  is  indicated  in  the  fact 
that  they  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure-cities,  (Exodus,  i,  11,)  and  by  the 
works  they  executed  during  the  journej^  thi'ough  the  wilderness  in  the 
construction  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  elaborate  furniture,  including  the 
ark,  the  golden  candlesticks,  the  cherubim  of  beaten  gold,  the  "  cur- 
tains of  tine-twined  linen,  and  blue  and  purple  and  scarlet,  the  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver,  ana  the  ephod,  inlaid  with  precious  stones.''  During 
the  earlier  centuries  of  their  residence  in  Canaan  their  frequent  wars 
with  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  with  the  neighboring 
nations  must  have  been  highly  unfavorable  to  their  progress  in  the  arts 
and  in  mechanical  industry ;  and,  moreover,  the  Philistines,  nnder  whose 
power  the  Israelites  repeatedly  fell,  appear  to  have  pursued  so  jealous  a 
policy  toward  them  that  in  the  early  portion  of  the  reign  of  Saul 
*'  there  was  no  smith  found  through  all  the  land  of  Israel,  for  the  Phil- 
istines said,  '  Lest  the  Hebrews  make  them  swords  or  spears ;'  but  all 
the  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines  to  sharpen  every  man  his  share, 
and  his  coulter,  and  his  ax,  and  his  mattock.''  (1  Samuel  xiii,  19  and  20.) 
The  period  of  power  and  independence  enjoyed  under  Saul  and  under 
David  were  favorable  to  their  progress  in  the  industrial  arts,  and  they 
also  profited  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians,  whose  great 

*  Oa  this  subject  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opiuiou  among  chvonologists. 
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cities,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  were  already  flourishing  places.  In  the  building 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  Solomon  appears  to  have  availed  himself 
extensively  of  the  skill  of  these  neighbors,  whose  workmen  were  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  the  Hebrews*  in  dressing  stones  for  the  foundation 
of  that  structure,  hewing  timber  in  the  mountains  of  liCbanon,  and  prob- 
ably in  many  other  portions  of  the  work. 

Iq  his  message  to  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  asking  assistance  in  this  work, 
Solomon  says,  *'  Send  me  now,  therefore,  a  man  cunning  to  work  in  gold, 
audin  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  iron,  and  in  purple  and  crimson,  and 
blue,  and  that  can  skill  to  grave  with  the  cunning  men  that  are  with  me 
iu  Judah  and  in  Jerusalem,  whom  David,  my  father,  did  provide.''  (2 
Chronicles,  ii,  7.)  Hiram  complies  with  this  request  by  sending  "a  cunning 
man  endued  with  understanding,"  whose  mother  was  "  of  the  daughters 
of  Dan,  and  his  father  a  man  of  Tyre."  Among  the  works  in  metal  ex- 
ecated  by  this  artiticert  was  an  immense  vessel  of  brass,  of  which  the 
following  account  is  given  in  1  Kings,  vii,  23  to  26 :  ''And  he  made  a 
Qiolteu^sea,  ten  cubits  from  the  one  brim  to  the  other ;  it  was  round  all 
aboQt,  and  its  height  was  five  cubits,J  and  a  line  of  thirty  cubits  did  com- 
pass it  round  about.  And  under  the  brim  of  it  round  about  there  were 
koops  compassing  it,  ten  in  a  cubit,  compassing  the  sea  round  about;  the 
koops  were  cast  in  two  rows  when  it  was  cast.  It  stood  upon  twelve 
oxen  (three  looking  toward  each  of  the  cardinal  points.)  •  •  *  And 
it  was  a  band- breadth  thick,  and  the  brim  thereof  w^as  wrought  like  the 
brim  of  a  cup  with  flowers  of  lilies.  It  contained  two  thousand  baths.'^§ 
This  and  numerous  other  vessels  enumerated  in  th^  same  chapter,  and 
iflore  or  less  minutely  described,  are  said  to  have  been  '*  of  bright  brass," 
and  to  have  been  cast  in  the  plain  of  Jordan,  "  in  the  clay  ground  be- 
tween Succoth  and  Zarthan.*^  Further  on  are  enumerated  candlesticks, 
snuffers,  lamps,  basins,  spoons,  censers,  and  various  other  articles  "  of 
PQre  gold"  which  were  made  as  a  portion  of  the  furniture  of  the  temple. 
The  making  of  the  various  vessels  and  other  articles,  some  of  them  cast 
and  others  wrought,  indicates  considerable  skill  in  the  various  processes 
of  metallurgy ;  but,  as  this  work  was  directed  by  an  artificer  brought 
from  Tyre  expressly  for  that  purpose,  it  would  appear  that  the  knowl- 
^ge  of  this  art  possessed  by  the  Israelites  at  the  time  in  question  was 
Pte  limited.  It  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  however,  that  they 
profited  by  the  lessons  received  in  the  execution  of  these  and  other 
^orks  connected  with  the  temple,  and  that  the  erection  of  this  building 
^lly  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  the  mechanic  arts 
among  them. 

One  thing  especially  noticeable  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the 
Temple  is  the  manner  in  which  the  labor  was  employed.  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  second  Chronicles, 
we  are  told  that  "  Solomon  numbered  all  the  strangers  that  were  in  the 
land  of  Israel,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  they  were  found  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
and  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  f  and  that  of  these  ^'  he  set  three 
^re  and  ten  thousand  to  be  bearers  of  burdens,  and  four  score  thousand 

*  1  Kings,  V,  6,  13,  14,  aud  18. 

t  Id  1  Kings,  vii,  ISaud  14,  the  artificer  who  executed  the  works  iu  question  is  spoken  of 
^»  Hiram,  \ir hose  mother  w^  a  widow  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  aud  his  father  a  man  of 
I  y^,  a  worker  in  brass.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  is  the  same  persou  elsewhere 
spoken  of  as  the  son  of  a  woman  of  the  daughters  of  Dan,  for  Dan,  the  ancient  Luz, 
^  as  a  city  iu  Naphtali,  these  two  tribes  having  pi-obably  intermingled  to  such  an  ex- 
itat  that  the  distinction  between  them  was  in  a  measure  lost. 

i  T  !  "^^^ish  cubit  was  equal  to  about  twenty-one  inches  of  our  measurement. 

» l^  2  Cbronicles,  iv,  5,  its  capacity  is  stated  at  three  thousand  baths.    The  \)at\i  \^aa 
a  uqmd  measure  of  a  fraction  more  thaii  10^  gallons. 
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to  be  hewers  in  the  mountains,  and  three  thousand  and  six  hundred 
overseers  to  set  the  people  a  work.''    These  strangers  were  probably^ 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Canaanites,  and  as  they  were  a  subject  peo- 
ple, the  King  appears  to  have  had  no  scruple  in  impressing  them  into 
bis  service.    In  addition  to  the  "strangers^  it  appears  that  Solomoa 
raised  thirty  thousand  men  by  a  levy  upon  all  Israel.    These  were  sent; 
to  work  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  "ten  thousand  a  month  hy 
courses;  a  month  they  were  in  Lebanon  and  two  months  at  home."    (L 
Kings,  V,  13  and  14.)    The  arrangements  to  secure  the  aid  of  rhceniciaa. 
workmen  in  cutting  timber  in  Lebanon  were  made  with  the  King  o;^ 
Tyre,  to  whom  Solomon  says,  "  And  unto  thee  will  I  give  hire  for  thy 
servants  according  to  all  that  thou  shall  appoint ;  for  thou  knowest  that:- 
there  is  not  among  us  any  that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  th& 
Sidonians.^    King  Hiram  promises  that  his  servants  shall  do  as  Solo- 
man  has  desired  "  concerning  timber  of  cedar  and  concerning  timber  o€" 
fir;''  and  he  further  engages  to  bring  them  down  from  Lebanon  unto 
the  sea,  "and  convey  them  by  sea  in  floats"  to  the  place  that  ^olomoi^ 
may  appoint;  which  place  appeare  to  have  been  Joppa.    In  return  fowr 
these  services  he  tells  Solomon,  "  Thou  shalt  accomplish  ray  desire  ivm^ 
giving  food  for  my  household.''  , 

The  amount  of  the  supplies  which  Solomon  furnished  under  thii^ 
arrangement  is  stated  at  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat  and  twenty 
measures  of  pure  oil.    (1  Kings  v,  6,  8,  9,  and  11.)* 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  ''strangers"  impressed  by  Solomon  intc^ 
his  service,  as  well  as  the  thirty  thousand  men  raised  by  a  "levy"  uponB- 
all  Israel,  appear  to  have  been  assigned  to  unskilled  labor,  and  excepC> 
in  the  case  of  Hiram  of  Tyre,  no  account  is  given  of  the  manner  in  whict»> 
artisans  were  obtained  for  the  execution  of  such  work  as  required  a^ 
higher  degree  of  mechanical  and  artistic  skill.    It  is  probable,  however, 
that  these  were  mainly  free  laborers,  Jewish  and  Phoenician,  who  re- 
ceived regular  wages  for  their  services.    In  later  times  skilled  mechanics 
were  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  Jews,  and  in  some  cases,  like  that 
of  St.  Paul,  men  of  learning  and  of  superior  talents  thought  it  no  dis- 
honor to  earn  their  subsistence  by  a  mechanical  occupation.    Indeed,  the 
head  of  every  Jewish  family  was  required  to  have  his  sons  instructed  in 
bome  trade. 

In  respect  to  slavery,  the  Jews  presented  no  exception  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  age ;  but  the  law,  while  permitting  them  to  purchase 
slaves  of  the  heathen  around  them,  or  of  the  strangers  sojourning  among 
them,  forbade  them  to  reduce  a  Hebrew  to  perpetual  servitude,  except 
with  his  own  consent  in  one  case  mentioned  below.  In  Leviticus,  xxv, 
39,  40,  and  41,  it  was  provided  that  if  a  Hebrew  were  impoverished  and 
sold  to  another  person  of  his  own  race,  he  should  not  be  compelled  to 
serve  as  a  bondservant,  but  "as  a  hired  servant  and  as  a  sojourner,"  and 
this  only  until  the  year  of  jubilee,  when  he  should  depart,  and  his  chil- 
dren with  him,  and  return  to  his  own  family  and  to  the  possessions  of 
his  fathers.  In  Exodus,  xxi,  it  was  provided  that  if  a  Hebrew  were 
purchased  as  a  servant,  he  should  serve  six  years,  and  in  the  seventh 
year  should  "go  out  free  for  nothing";  that  if  he  were  married  on  coming 
into  servitude,  his  wife  should  go  out  with  him  ;  but  if  his  master  had 
given  him  a  wife,  and  she  had  borne  him  sous  or  daughters,  she  and  her 

*  This  acconnt  differs  somewhat  from  that  given  in  2  Chronicles,  ii,  10,  in  which 
Solomon  is  represented  as  saying  to  Hiram,  "  And  behold  I  will  give  to  thy  servants, 
the  hewers  that  cnt  timber,  twenty  thousand  measares  of  beaten  wheat,  and  twenty 
thousand  measures  of  barley,  and  twenty  thousaud  baths  of  wine,  and  twenty  thoasaud 
baths  of  oil."    The  Jewish  "measure"  was  the  chcenix,  containing  nearly  a  quart. 
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children  should  be  lier  Diaster's.  If  the  servant  elected  to  remain  in 
gervitude  rather  than  leave  his  wife  and  children,  his  master  was  to  take 
him  before  the  judges  and  bring  him  to  the  door,  or  to  the  door-post,  and 
bre  his  ear  through  with  an  awl,  in  token  of  his  perpetual  servitude. 
If  a  man  struck  a  servant  so  that  he  died  under  his  hand,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  he  ''  be  surely  punished  ;^  but  if  the  servant  lingered  a  day  or 
two,  the  master  was  not  to  be  punished,  the  theory  being  that  the  serv- 
ant was  "his  money."  If  a  man  struck  out  an  eye  or  a  tooth  of  his 
servant,  he  was  to  give  him  his  freedom  by  wav  of  reparation  for  the 
iojary.  If  a  servant  escaped  from  his  master,  he  was  not  to  be  delivered 
to  him.  "He  shall  dwell  with  thee,"  is  the  command,  (Deuteronomy, 
xiiii,16,)  "even  among  you,  in  that  place  which  he  shall  choose  in  one  of 
thy  gates,  where  it  liketh  him  best ;  thou  shalt  not  oppress  him."  This 
appears  to  refer  to  servants  escaping  to  the  Israelites  from  the  coun- 
tries around  them.  In  reference  to  the  treatment  of  hired  servants,  we 
read  (Deuteronomy,  xxiv,  14  and  15)  "Thou  shalt  not  oppress  an  hired 
servant  that  is  poor  and  needy,  whether  he  be  of  thy  brethren,  or  of  the 
strangers  that  are  in  the  land  within  \hy  gates.  At  his  day  thou  shalt 
give  him  his  hire,  neither  shall  the  sun  go  down  upon  it ;  for  he  is  poor 
andsetteth  his  heart  upon  it:  lest  he  cry  against  thee  unto  the  Lord, 
and  it  be  sin  onto  thee." 

Tlielaws  of  the  Israelites  with  reference  to  property  exhibit  a  pecu- 
liar regard  for  the  interests  of  the  poor.    On  taking  possession  of  Canaan 
they  divided  the  land  among  them ;  and  although  it  is  not  explicitly  so 
stated,  the  presumption  is,  that  the  division  was,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
^n  equal  one,  except  that  Joshua,  and  probably  some  other  leaders,  re- 
<*ived  shares  which  were  larger  than  the  average  allotment.  To  counter- 
act the  tendency  of  land  to  accumulate  in  a  few  hands,  a  year  of  jubilee  had 
^D  instituted  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was  to  occur  once  in  every 
fifty  years,  and  at  this  time  every  man  was  to  return  to  his  possessions. 
The  land  was  not  to  be  sold  in  perpetuity,*  but  only  its  usufruct  until 
the  year  of  jubilee.    This  usufructuary  title  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
sixteenth  verse  of  the  twenty-flfth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  which  reads  as 
follows:   "According  to  the  multitude  of  years  (until  the  jubilee)  thou 
shalt  increase  the  price  thereof  and  according  to  the  fewness  of  the 
jeare  thou  shalt  diminish  the  price  of  it ;  for  according  to  the  number  of 
tk  yean  of  the  fruits  doth  he  sell  unto  thee.'"    If  an  Israelite  were  com- 
pelled by  poverty  to  sell  the  land  he  had  inherited,  his  kinsmen  had  the 
right  to  redeem  it  for  him  by  simply  paying  its  usufructuary  value  until 
the  year  of  jubilee ;  or  if  he,  himself  were  able  to  do  so,  he  might  re- 
deem it  upon  the  same  terms;  but  if  neither  he,  nor  his  kinsmen  for 
him,  could  redeem  it,  he  received  it  back  in  the  year  of  jubilect 

A  house  in  a  walled  city  might  be  redeemed  within  one  year  after  its 
sale,  but  not  later;  nor  was  it  restored  in  the  jubilee;  but  houses  in 
the  unwalled  villages  were  regarded  as  the  fields  of  the  country ;  they 
might  be  redeemed  at  any  time  upon  the  same  terms,  and  were  restored 
la  the  year  of  jubilee.  It  should  be  said,  too,  that  this  rule  applied  to 
the  houses  of  the  Levites,  even  in  walled  cities,  at  least  in  the  cities  as- 
signed to. them;  *'for  the  houses  of  the  cities  of  the  Levites  were  their 
poes^ion  among  the  children  of  Israel."  (Leviticus,  xxv,  33.) 
The  year  of  jubilee  had  the  same  relation  to  personal  liberty  as  to 

*  *^  The  laod  sbaU  not  be  sold  forever ;  for  the  land  is  miue ;  for  ye  are  strangers  and 
fiOfoarDen  with  me." — Leviticus,  xxv,  23. 

tldkem.,  verses  25-28.  This  rule  undoubtedly  applied  also  to  bis  cbildreu  if  be  bim- 
•elf  sbotild  die  before  tbe  jubilee  arrived. 
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possessions.*  If  a  Hebrew,  under  stress  of  poverty,  sold  himself  to 
rich  stranger  sojourning^  in  the  land  of  Israel,  his  near  kinsmen  miglM  -% 
redeem  him  by  paying  for  the  years  to  elapse  before  the  jubilee;  or  :m^f 
able,  he  might  redeem  himself  upon  the  same  terms ;  and  in  the  jubil^  ^ 
he  went  free  without  redemption.  Of  course,  all  contracts,  whether  f( 
land  or  services, must  have  beenmade with  this  understanding;  sotfar 
the  law  inflicted  no  injustice  upon  purchasers.  Its  effect  was  to  put 
out  of  the  power  of  a  man  to  sell  himself,  for  some  present  indulgeni 
into  a  perpetual  servitude  which  would  involve  the  servitude  of  h 
children,  or  to  alienate  permanently,  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  e: 
travagance  or  indolence,  a  title  to  landed  property,  in  which  he  coul 
justly  have  only  a  life  estate;  in  other  words,  it  put  it  out  of  his  powi 
to  reduce  his  children  to  beggary  by  selling  for  his  own  advantage  th^ 
natural  right  to  a  portion  of  the  land  which  had  been  given  to  the  u 
tion  as  their  common  inheritance. 

The  following  injunctions  from  the  twenty -third  and  twenty-fourC^^ 
chapters  of  Deuteronomy  are  in  keeping  with  many  others  that 'may 
found  in  the  laws  of  Moses  and  in  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testamenl 

<*  Thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother,  (t.  e.,  to  a  Hebre\^ -^ 

•    •    •    Unto  a  stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury t;  but  unto  tl 
brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury."    ♦    ♦    •     "  When  thou  dos 
lend  thy  brother  anything,  thou  shalt  not  go  into  his  house  to  fetch  h: 
pledge.    Thou  shalt  stand  abroad,  (outside,)  and  the  man  to  whom  tho^ 
dost  lend  shall  bring  out  the  pledge  abroad  unto  thee ;  and  if  the  man 
poor,  thou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his  pledge.    In  any  case  thou  shalt  d< 
liver  him  the  pledge  again  when  the  sun  goeth  down."    •    •    •     **  xho 
shalt  not  pervert  the  judgment  of  the  stranger,  nor  of  the  fatherless,  no^ 
take  a  widow's  raiment  to  pledge."    •    •    •    *«  When  thou  cuttest  dow 
thine  harvest  in  thy  field,  and  hast  forgot  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  shal  ^ 
not  go  again  to  fetch  it ;  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless^ 
and  for  the  widow."    *    •    ♦    « When  thou  beatest  thine  olive-tree, 
thou  shalt  not  go  over  the  boughs  again."    *    •    •     "  When  thou  gath- 
erest  the  grapes  of  thy  vineyard,  thou  shalt  not  glean  it  afterward ;  it 
shall  be  for  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow."    That 
these  and  other  humane  laws  were  frequently  disregarded,  and  even  fla- 
grantly disobeyed,  is  evident  from  the  repeated  denunciations  bf  the 
prophets  against  usury  and  other  oppressive  practices.    In  Nehemiah 
we  read  that  "  there  was  a  great  cry  of  the  people,  and  of  their  wives, 
against  their  brethren,  the  Jews."    Some  are  represented  as  saying, 
^'  We  have  mortgaged  our  lands,  vineyards,  and  houses,  that  we  might 
buy  corn,  because  of  the  dearth."  Others  complained  that  they  had  l^r- 
rowed  money  upon  their  lauds  and  vineyards  for  the  king's  tribute. 
"  And,  lo,  we  bring  into  bondage  our  sons  and  our  daughters  to  be  serv- 
ants," said  they,  "  and  some  of  our  daughters  are  brought  into  bond- 
age already  ;  neither  is  it  in  our  power  to  redeem  them,  for  other  men 
have  our  lands  and  vineyards."    Thereupon  IS'ehemiah  rebukes  "  the 
nobles  and  the  rulers,"  saying,    "  Ye  exact  usury  every  one  of   his 
brother,"  and  calls  upon  them  to  restore  to  their  impoverished  brethren 
''  their  lands,  their  vineyards,  their  olive-yards,  and  their  houses,"  as 
well  as  "  the  hundredth  part  of  the  money,  and  of  the  corn,  the  wine 
and  the  oil"  that  they  have  exacted  from  them.    To  this  they  con- 
sent, and  he  calls  the  priests  to  witness  their  oath  that  they  will  do  "  ac- 
cording to  this  promise."    This  appears  to  have  occurred  subsequent  to 

*  "And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liberty  thronghont  aU  the 
land,  unto'  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." — Leviticus,  xxv,  10. 
t  All  interest  was  formerly  denominated  "  usury." 
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445  B.  C,  when  Nehemiah  had  obtained  authority  from  Artaxerxes  to 
proceed  to  Jndea  and  rebuild  Jerusalem.  The  captivity  of  the  Jews  in 
Babylon,  and  the  domination  of  the  Persians,  Syrians,  and  Romans 
mnst  have  interfered  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  operation  of  their 
own  laws ;  and  the  oppressive  tribute  to  which  they  were  at  times  subject- 
ed, as  well  the  frequent  wars  between  greater  powers  in  which  they  were 
more  or  less  involved,  must  have  reduced  them,  at  times,  to  a  condition 
of  severe  suflfering. 

LABOR  IN  CHALDEA  AND  ASSYRIA. 

These  two  countries,  the  former  occupying  the  lower  and  the  latter 
the  upper  portion  of  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  with  the 
intermediate  region,  may  be  considered  as  having  formed  one  nation  for 
a  period  of  several  centuries,  comprising  the  best  known  portion  of  their 
history.  Their  people  differed  in  race  and  language,  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Chaldea  was  of  much  earlier  origin  than  that  of  Assyria ;  but  of 
the  history  of  the  old  Chaldean  empire  little  is  known  that  could  throw 
any  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry,  beyond  the  bare  fact 
that  there  existed  great  cities  and  other  results  of  an  industry  that  in- 
volved mechanical  skill  of  no  mean  order.  After  the  fall  of  Assyria 
under  the  power  of  the  Medes,  Chaldea  (sometimes  called  Babylonia, 
after  the  name  of  its  celebrated  capital)  again  flourished  for  something 
less  than  a  century  as  an  imperial  power ;  and  during  this  i>eriod 
occurred  the  reign  of  the  great  ^Nebuchadnezzar  of  Scripture.  In  this 
later  period,  as  also  during  the  period  of  Assyrian  supremacy,*  and 
probably  for  centuries  before  that  period  commenced,  Babylon  was 
celebrated  for  many  of  the  products  of  its  industry,  among  which  may 
bo  mentioned  textile  fabrics  of  remarkable  fineness,  and  exquisite 
dye.  The  city  itself,  characterized  by  Isaiah  as  "the  glory  of  king- 
doms, the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,"  is  described  as  one  of 
vhose  grandeur  tb6  greatest  cities  of  modern  Europe  give  but  a  faint 
conception.  According  to  Herodotus,  it  formed  a  perfect  square,  each 
side  of  which  measured  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  giving  a  total  area 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  square  miles.  Its  walls  (according  to 
the  same  authority)  were  two  hundred  cubits,  about  three  nundred  feet, 
in  height,  and  fifty  cubits,  or  seventy-five  feet,  in  width.  In  them 
^ere  one  hundred  massive  gates  of  brass.  "Its  internal  beauty  and 
Diagnifieenee,"  says  Herodotus,  "exceed  whatever  has  come  within  my 
tnowledge."  The  Assyrian  capital,  Nineveh,  was  scarcely  inferior  to 
Babylon  in  extent  and"  magnificence ;  and  these  were  but  two  out  of 
D^any  great  cities,  of  which  the  extensive  region  embraced  in  Chaldea 
and  Assyria  still  bears  numerous  traces.  The  ruins  of  ancient  palaces  and 
temples,  as  well  as  accounts  and  representations  in  the  inscriptions  and 
sculptures  found  among  such  ruins,  indicate  clearly  enough  the  colossal 
scale  and  elaborate  ornamentation  of  those  structures.  Each  king  ap- 
pears to  have  endeavored  to  eclipse  his  predecessors  in  the  number,  ex- 
^ept,  aud  magnificence  of  the  architectural  works  executed  during  his 
^^^P;  and  many  of  these  works  apparently  had  no  other  use  than  to 
gratify  the  ambition  and  vanity  of  the  monarchs.  Occasionally,  how- 
^^h  other  works  of  a  more  useful  character  were  undertaken.  Thus 
Sennacherib,  besides  building  himself  a  splendid  palace,  covering  an 
area  of  more  than  eight  acres,  at  Nineveh,  aud  repairing  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  kings  at  the  same  place,  confined  the  Tigris  to  its  bed 

•A  sui)remacy  not  Tvithout  occasional  interruptions. 
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by  an  embankment  of  bricks,  constructed  a  number  of  aqueducts  for 
purpose  of  bringing  good  water  to  the  capital,  and  improved  the  defei 
of  the  hitter  by  erecting  towers  of  vast  size  at  some  of  the  gates, 
the  extent  of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  their  subjects  by  the  Assy 
kings  for  the  gratification  of  their  mania  for  great  buildings,  especi 
those  of  the  class  intended  as  royal  residences,  an  indication  is  aflfoi 
in  the  fact  recorded  by  Essarhaddon,  one  of  the  monarchs  of  this  I 
that  twenty-two  kings,  of  whom  he  gives  a  list,  furnished  him  with 
terials  for  his  great  palace  at  Nineveh.  In  the  construction  of  t 
works  the  Assyrians  were  accustomed  to  employ  the  labor  of  capt 
taken  in  war.  Among  these  the  skilled  workmen  were  in  requei 
assist  in  the  ornamentation  of  shrines  and  palaces,  while  the  great  i: 
of  the  unskilled  were  employed  in  quarrying  stone,  raising  mou 
making  bricks,  and  similar  occupations.  It  has  already  been  st 
that  Sennacherib  brought  back  to  Assyria  upwards  of  six  hun< 
thousand  prisoners  in  three  campaigns,  and  the  number  of  capt 
made  in  other  successful  expeditions  was  probably  on  the  same  s- 
In  the  inscription  on  the  Bellino  cylinder  this  king  states  that  he 
ployed  Chaldeans,  Aramseans,  Armenians,  Cilicians,  and  Quhn  (Co 
in  the  construction  of  his  great  works ;  and  to  these  may  probabl 
added  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Elamites,  and  Jews.  Their  work 
sisted,  among  other  things,  in  raising  the  vast  mounds  upon  which 
portant  edifices  were  to  be  erected,  in  the  transport  and  elevatio 
colossal  bulls,  in  the  molding  of  bricks,  the  quarrying  of  stone, 
erection  of  walls,  the  excavation  of  canals,  and  the  construction  of 
bankments.  They  worked  in  gangs,  each  gang  having  a  costume  i 
liar  to  it,  which  probably  marked  the  nationality  of  its  members.  < 
each  of  these  gangs  was  placed  a  number  of  task-masters,  armed 
staves,  who  urged  on  the  work  with  blows,  and  severely  punished 
neglect  or  remissness.  Assyrian  foremen  had  the  general  supervi 
of  the  works  and  were  intrusted  with  such  portions  as  required  ^ 
skill  or  judgment.  The  captives  often  worked  in  fetters,  which 
sometimes  supported  by  a  bar  fastened  to  the  waist,  while  somet 
they  consisted  merely  of  shackles.  • 

The  bas-reliefs  on  the  walls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  and  other  pi 
buildings  exhibit  a  minute  and  rigid  adherence  to  realitj',  which  m 
them  a  source  of  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  life  of  the  pe- 
Eawlinson  gives  us  the  following  description  of  a  series  of  sculpture 
which  are  minutely  represented  the  several  processes  connected  witl 
carving  and  transportation  of  a  colossal  buU,  *'  from  the  first  remov 
the  huge  stone  in  its  rough  state  from  the  quarry  to  its  final  elevj 
on  a  palace  mound  as  part  of  the  great  gateway  of  a  royal  residei 
The  sculpture  in  question  is  found  on  the  walls  of  Sennacherib's  pa 
and  may  doubtless  be  regarded  as  a  veritable  portion  of  the  histoi 
the  erection  of  that  or  some  other  structure  of  that  monarch's  n 
"  We  see,"  says  Eawlinson,  "  the  trackers  dragging  the  rough  block, 
ported  on  a  low  flat-bottomed  boat,  along  the  course  of  a  river,  disp 
in  gangs,  and  working  under  task-masters,  who  use  their  rods  upoi 
slightest  provocation.  ♦  •  We  then  observe  the  block  transfeiTC 
land,  and  carved  into  the  rough  semblance  of  a  bull,  in  which  form 
placed  upon  a  rude  sledge  and  conveyed  along  level  ground  by  gan 
laborers,  arranged  nearly  as  before,  to  the  foot  of  the  mound  at  w 
top  it  has  to  be  placed.  The  construction  of  the  mound  is  most  eh 
at^ly  represented.    Brick-makers  are  seen  molding  the  bricks  a 

*  Rawlinsou's  Ancieut  Mouarcbies. 
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base,  while  workmen  with  baskets  at  their  backs,  full  of  earth,  bricks, 

atones,  or  rubbish,  toil  up  the  asceut — for  the  mound  is  already  half 

raised — and  empty  their  burdens  out  upon  the  summit.    The  bull,  still 

lying  on  its  sledge,  is  then  drawn  up  an  inclined  phineto  the  top  by 

four  gangs  of  laborers,  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch  an<l  his  attend- 

anu.    After  this  the  carving  is  completed,  and  the  colossus,  having  been 

wised  into  an  n^jright  position,  is  conveyed  along  the  surface  of  the 

platform  to  the  exact  site  which  it  is  to  occupy.'' 

The  absence  of  labor-saving  appliances  indicated  in  the  iirocesses 
represented  in  this  series  of  sculptures,  shows  how  vast  must  have 
been  the  exi>euditure  of  sheer  muscular  force  in  the  construction  of  the 
great  buildings  of  this  period.  Gangs  of  laborers  take  the  place  of 
horses  to  haul  the  Immense  stone,  not  only  by  water,  but  also  by  land; 
audfor  the  latter  portion  of  the  distance  a  sledge  is  used  instead  of  a 
wheeled  vehicle.  To  raise  such  a  structure  as  Sennacherib's  palace  at 
Nineveh,  by  methods  so  primitive  in  their  character,  must  have  required 
a  number  of  workmen  which  it  can  be  no  exaggeration  to  speak  of  as  a 
great  army.  And  though  this  army  of  laborers  may  have  been  com- 
lK)se(l  of  captives,  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  while  engaged  on 
these  UDproductive  works  must  have  occasioned  heavy  drafts  upon  the 
resources  of  the  Assyrian  people,  and  of  the  nations  under  their  sway. 

The  constant  and  ferocious  wars  in  which  the  Assyrian  kings  en- 
gaged must  have  been  a  source  of  frightful  impoverishment  to  their  own 
IK'ople,  and  of  inconceivable  sufferings  to  the  nations  against  which  they 
^aged  successful  war.  It  appears  to  have  been  their  distinct  aim  in  . 
Diany  cases  to  spread  utter  ruin  and  desolation  in  the  countries  they 
had  conquered,  even  to  the  extent  of  cutting  down  the  fruit-trees,  and 
thus  depriving  their  victims,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence for  the  future.  According  to  his  own  account,  as  given  in  one  of 
the  inscriptions  exhumed  at  Nineveh,  Sennacherib,  in  the  third  year  of 
his  reign,  invaded  Chaldea,  (which  had  previously  revolted,)  and  plun- 
<i^ned  seventy-six .  large  towns,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty  villages ; 
^hile  SargoD,  his  predecessor,  not  content  with  plundering  the  people 
he  conquered,  removed  entire  populations  en  masse  to  distant  localities.* 

It  scarcely  needs  explicit  information  to  convince  one  that,  under  such 
fillers,  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  must  have  been,  in  the  main, 
one  of  extreme  wretchedness.  Among  the  Assyrians  themselves  the 
ordinary  dress  of  this  class  and  of  the  common  people  generally  appears 
to  have  been  a  mere  plain  tunic,  with  very  short  sleeves,  and  confined 
round  the  waist  by  a  broad  belt  or  girdle.  Nothing  was  worn  by  this 
class  either  on  the  head  or  on  the  feet.  As  to  their  dwellings  and  fare, 
these  were  doubtless  in  keeping  with  the  scantiness  of  their  apparel. 

Id  agriculture  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans  dei)ended  largely  upon 
^flificial*  methods  of  irrigation ;  and  the  elaborate  system  of  canals, 
f^^^rvoirs,  conduits,  dikes,  and  pumps,  by  which  they  spread  the  waters 
^^  their  rivers  over  the  soil,  indicates  that  this  branch  of  industry  was 
J^rried  on  with  considerable  energy  and  skill.  Among  a  people  so  war- 
"k«  as  the  Assyrians,  and  especially  a  people  who  carried  to  such  an 
wtentas  they  did  the  practice  of  enslaving  their  prisoners  of  war,  the 
^l^rations  of  agriculture,  and,  indeed,  the  common  and  heavy  labor  in 
[^<^tof  their  industries,  must,  to  a  great  extent,  have  been  i)erformed 
^y  Hiaves;  but  uiion  this  point,  as  upon  most  others  connected  with  the 
^%  life  of  the  people,  we  are  obliged  to  rely  mainly  upon  inference, 
-'•l^e  important  discoveries  recently  made  of  inscribed  clay  tablets  and 

'This  wa»  the  kiuir  who  culouizeil  the  cities  of  Suuiiiria  \\  ith  an  alien  race. 
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I  moDumental  stones,  coupled  with  the  zealous  efforts  of 
mith  and  other  cuneiform  scholars,  will  doubtless  develop 
id  important  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  these 
ae  condition  of  their  people.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
ie  history  and  condition  of  the  working-classes  in  Persia, 
led  Assyria  and  Babylonia  as  the  leading  military  power 
:  world ;  in  Syria,  including  Phoenicia,  famous  for  her  com- 
prise, her  nourishing  colonies,  her  skillful  artisans,  and  her 
ncy  in  the  spread  of  letters  and  the  arts  of  civilization; 
a,  and  other  states  of  Asia  Minor,  during  the  period  of 
Jence,  as  well  as  in  the  nations  of  the  farther  East.  But 
>lved  in  an  inquiry  of  such  extensive  rang-e  would  be  too 
be  undertaken  as  an  incident  to  a  work  like  this,  and  it 
>  glance  briefly  at  the  more  familiar  histories  of  Greece 
far  as  they  rehite  to  the  special  subject  under  considera- 
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nation  of  antiquity  has  the  modern  world  been  indebted 
1  treasures  of  such  extent  and  value  as  those  bequeathed 
it  Greece.  The  revival  of  Greek  learning,  more  perhaps 
ler  single  cause,  communicated  to  European  thought 
impulse  which  marks  the  close  of  the  Dark  Ages  and  the 
jrn  civilization.  The  thought  of  Greece  has  been  woven 
ure  of  modem  literature ;  her  philosophy  furnished  to 
lation  its  initial  stimulus :  her  institutions  have  been  a 
3  of  political  instruction  ;  her  art  has  kindled  the  emula- 
u  artists,  and  supplied  them  with  their  noblest  ideals  of 
luty.  Of  her  eminence  in  industrial  achievements  there 
)le  proofs.  The  remains  of  her  great  edifices  attest,  not 
us  of  her  artists,  but  the  skill  of  her  artisans,  of  which 
ience  is  also  found  in  the  rare  excellence  and  fineness  of 
y  of  her  industrial  products.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks 
rorable  to  the  diffusion  of  the  artistic  spirit  through  their 
idustries.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  working 
IS  metals,  of  which  immense  quantities  were  used  in  the 
images,  utensils,  and  furniture  for  the  temples  of  the  gods. 
articles  of  plate  of  enormous  size  were  manufactured,  such 
vases,  or  tripods,  or  salvers,  or  goblets,  of  gold  or  silver, 
offerings  by  whole  cities  or  communities  to  some  divinity. 
\  the  workmanship  was  very  frequently  so  elaborate  and 
0  be  still  more  costly  than  the  materials.  Entire  land- 
ing innumerable  figures  and  objects,  were  sometimes  rep- 
le  swell  of  a  vase  or  goblet.  Bacchanalian  processions, 
kvith  whole  troops  of  satyrs  and  maenades  moving  along 
valley,  or  desert  mountain,  or  rocky  shore,  at  the  heels  of 
id  liionysos;  groups  of  nereids,  nymphs,  and  tritons, 
B  warm  sunshine  on  the  unruffled  expanse  of  ocean  ;  and 
riages,  chariot  races,  and  choruses  of  youths  and  virgins 
^h  the  mazes  of  the  dance  around  the  altar  of  Ai>ollo  or 
s  also  to  Hellenic  goldsmiths  that  we  jxre  evidently  to  at- 
marvelous  productions  of  art  reckoned  among  the  most 
ssions  of  the  Persian  kings,  such  as  that  viuje  of  gold, 
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with  its  vast  grape  clusters,  imitated  both  in  size  and  color  by  the  most 
precions  gems,  which  formed  a  canopy  over  the  royal  couch ;  or  that 
golden  platane  tree,  and  other  vine,  which  rising  from  behind  the 
throne  stretched  its  branches,  tendrils,  and  leaves  of  gold  aloft  over 
the  monarch  as  he  sat  in  state  to  give  audience  to  his  people.'-* 

Tbewashingand  platingoftheinferior  metals  with  gold  and  silverwere 
well  understood,  and  there  were  many  ingenious  devices  for  coloring 
and  frosting  the  surface,  and  for  inlaying  and  flowering  one  metal  with 
another.  The  cutting,  engraving,  and  polishing  of  precious  stones  were 
carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  by  the  Greeks,  who  in  these  pro- 
cesses appear  to  have  employed  all  the  finer  tools  in  use  at  the  present 
day,  including  the  diamond  point  and  the  lapidary's  wheel.  It  is  at 
least  certain  that  they  engraved  figures  which  for  beauty  and  delicacy 
have  never  been  excelled.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  microscope,  or  at  least  that  they  used  magnifying 
glasses  of  great  power,  since  their  engravings  were  sometimes  so  fine 
that  the  naked  eye  could  not  distinguish  their  lines.  Indeed  we  find 
mention  of  burning  glasses  as  early  as  the  age  of  Socrates,  and  very 
powerful  lenses  have  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Herculaiieum. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece  the  metal  used  for  arms  and  for  tools  of 
various  kinds  was  brass ;  but  iron  and  steel  were  in  use  in  the  days  of 
Homer,  who  speaks  of  axes  and  other  implements  made  of  iron,  steeled 
At  the  edge,  and  describes  the  process  of  hardening  by  immersion  in 
cold  water.  Swords  made  oi  steel  thus  hardened  appear  to  have  been 
extremely  brittle,  since  they  are  represented  as  having  been  frequently 
shivered  to  pieces  by  a  blow  on  a  shield  or  helmet.  When  greater  te- 
nacity was  required  oil  was  subsequently  used  for  cooling  instead  of 
water.  At  a  later  day  the  manufacture  of  swords  was  an  object  of 
^ial  attention.  They  were  formed  of  the  finest  steel,  highly  polished 
and  elaborately  ornamented.  The  manufacture  of  arms  and  armor  of 
ail  descriptions  was  at  all  times,  among  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pursuits,  and  was  carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  In  the 
production  of  cutlery  the  Delphians  appear  to  have  attained  celebrity, 
?nd  that  of  the  Athenians  was,  undoubtedly,  remarkable  for  its  elegance, 
^  not  also  for  its  quality. 

The  workshop  and  tools  of  the  smith  seem  to  have  had  a  close  resem- 
Wance  to  those  of  tbe  present  day.  There  were  the  anvil  mounted  on 
^  high  block ;  the  bellows,  formed  of  thin  boards,  connected  by  flaps  of 
^^hide,  and  expelling  the  air  through  an  iron  nozzle ;  the  hammer,  the 
^ngs,  the  vise,  and  other  familiar  implements. 

The  metals  used  by  the  Greeks  were  obtained  partly  by  commerce, 
partly  from  their  own  minQs.  Those  at  Laurion,  in  Attica,  were  im- 
portant and  extensive,  but  there  is  little  attainable  information  as  to 
the  methods  of  mining.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  Athenians  used 
Jjoth  shafts  and  adits,  and  that  in  chambering  they  employed  much  tim- 
^^«  To  prevent  the  falling  in  of  the  superincumbent  mountain,  there 
^.^re  left  at  intervals  vast  pillars,  the  cutting  away  of  which  was  pro- 
*^^Wted  on  pain  of  death.  Among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
country  at  the  present  day,  the  miner  was  exposed  to  great  perils  from 
^  damp  and  malaria ;  at  least,  this  is  known  to  have  been  the  case  at 
^iiHon,  but  whether  there  were  any  means  of  protection  against  such 
^^ses  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  quarrying  of  marble,  granite,  f  ree- 
p^e,and  tufa,  for  building  purposes,  was  a  flourishing  industry.  The 
|9^-nientioned  material,  in  a  powdered  state,  was  often  used  in  conjunc- 

*  St.  John  :  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Greece. 
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tion  with  clay,  iu  the  manufacture  of  bricks.  Great  iugenuity  was  dis- 
played in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  of  which  one  variety  was  go 
durable  as  frequently  to  outlast  the  materials  it  was  used  to  unite. 

The  house-painters  of  Greece  appear  to  have  shiared  in  the  artistic 
tendencies  which  characterized  the  nation.  They  were  frequently  em- 
ployed in  producing  upon  the  polished  surface  of  one  stone  the  colors 
and  veining  of  another,  while  frescoing  appears  to  have  been  consider- 
ably practiced  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  interior  of  private  houses  as 
well  as  of  public  buildings.  The  walls  of  apartments  were  sometimes 
covered  with  historical  subjects,  landscapes  or  the  figures  of  animals, 
and  in  the  later  ages  ceilings  were  painted  or  inlaid  with  colored  stones, 
80  as  to  imitate  the  feathers  and  hues  of  a  peacock's  tail. 

In  house-building  timber  appears  to  have  been  used  to  a  considerable 
extent,  thus  bringing  into  prominence  the  trade  of  the  carpenter,  whose 
tools  compiised  most  of  those  used  by  the  carpenters  of  the  present 
day,  such  as  saws  of  various  sizes,  the  plane,  the  ax,  the  chisel,  the 
square,  the  auger,  the  gimlet,  the  compass,  and  various  other  articles. 
The  timber  employed  in  the  construction  of  houses  appears  to  have  been 
regulated  by  law,  and  comprised  a  number  of  varieties,  such  as  the  sil- 
ver fir,  the  elm,  cypress,  cedar  and  juniper,  the  Arcadian  and  Idsean 
yew,  the  Euboean  walnut,  and  the  beech. 

The  descriptions  of  the  household  furniture  in  use  among  wealthy 
Greeks  prove  that  the  trade  of  the  cabinet-maker  must  have  been  car- 
ried to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  while  tlie  craft  of  the  turner  yielded 
them  many  articles  of  great  elegance.  The  manufacture  of  musical  in- 
struments was  another  industry  in  which  the  Greeks  excelled. 

The  potters  of  Greece,  especially  those  of  Athens,  Hhodes,  and  Samos, 
were  famous  for  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  their  productions.  The 
earthenware  made  at  Kolias  in  Attica  from  the  clay  found  at  that  place, 
and  richly  painted  with  figures  in  minium,  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  beautiful  known  to  the  ancient  world.  Great  skill  and  taste  were 
displayed  in  the  production  of  vases,  whose  light  and  graceful  contour, 
as  well  as  the  exquisite  beauty  of  their  decorations,  showed  that  the  Gre- 
cian potters  had  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  the  art  of  design,  in  which 
the  natural  aitistic  aptitude  of  the  race  found  fitting  opportunities  for 
its  development.  Among  the  figures  usually  painted  on  such  articles 
were  representations  of  the  gods  or  genii,  wreaths  of  oak  leaves  and  gar- 
lands and  festoons  of  flowers.  The  manufacture  of  lamps  was  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  business  of  the  potter,  who  also  produced  artificial 
representations  of  fruits,  and  images  of  gods,  men  or  animals,  which 
were  sold  about  the  streets  as  plaster  of  Paris  images  sometimes  are  at 
the  present  day.  An  idea  of  the  prices  of  these  images  is  obtained  from 
the  fact  that  a  figure  of  Eros  sold  for  a  drachma,  or  about  19  cents. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
by  the  ancients,  who  were  familiar  with  the  processes  of  blowing,  cutting, 
engraving,  and  staining  it.  In  the  latter  process  they  could  imitate  the 
colors  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  most  precious  gems,  from  the  ruby  and 
the  amethyst,  to  the  turquoise  and  the  beryl. 

Of  this  material,  it  is  said,  they  also  fashioned  *'jars.  bowls,  and 
vases,  exhibiting  all  the  various  hues  of  the  peacock's  train,  which  like 
shot  silks  and  the  breast  of  the  dove,  displayed  fresh  tints  in  every  dif- 
ferent light — fading,  quivering,  and  melting  into  each  other  as  the  eye 
changed  its  point  of  view." 

In  the  quality  of  their  textile  fabrics  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  various 
other  nations  of  antiquity,  appear  to  have  been  fully  equal  to  the  man- 
ufacturers of  modern  times;  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  labor-saving 
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niachinerj'  these  fabrics,  especially  the  finer  ones,  could  only  be  produced 
in  comparatively  insignificant  quantities,  and  the  clothing  worn  by  the 
masses  of  the  people  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which  they  are 
able  to  wear  at  the  present  day. 

To  the  Greeks  is  attributed  the  invention  of  the  upright  and  horizon- 
tal loom,  thoagh  these  appliances  were  probably  improvements  upon 
somewhat  ruder  machines  used  elsewhere  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
AchasBQ  city  of  Patrse  was  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  its  fabrics, 
the  spinning  and  weaving  of  which  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  carried 
on  by  the  women,  who  in  that  city  were  twice  as  numerous  as  the  men. 
The  supply  of  flax  used  in  the  finer  linens  manufactured  there  was 
obtained  from  the  plains  of  Elis,  where  the  plant  attained  a  perfection 
which  made  it,  in  respect  to  fineness,  the  rival  of  the  best  grown  in  India, 
and  for  whiteness  its  superior.  The  finest  linens  made  from  it  were  con- 
sidered worth  their  weight  in  gold.  The  island  of  Amorgos  was  also 
celebrated  for  a  species  of  fine  flax,  cultivated  there,  as  well  as  for  the 
exquisite  texture  and  beautiful  purple  dye  of  the  linens  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  manufactured  therefrom.  Very  superior  cloths 
^erealso  manufarCtured  from  hemp,  and  a  variety  of  garments,  includ- 
^Dg  a  sort  of  mantle  for  ladies,  were  made  of  hair,  either  woven  or 
plaited.  The  rearing  of  silk-worms  and  the  weaving  of  silk  were  prac- 
ticed at  an  early  age  in  the  island  of  Cos,  the  fabrics  of  which  were 
universally  admired.  Their  fineness  and  transparency  were  such  as  to 
•'illow  the  entire  form  and  color  of  the  body  to  be  distinguished  through 
fi^em.  The  silk-worms  of  Cos  were  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  pine,  ash, 
*Ddoak,  and  the  silk  obtained  from  them  was  quite  different  from  that 
PfO(laced  by  worms  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry.  Another  kind 
^f  silk  was  procured  from  the  floss-like  beard  of  the  pinna  marina,  or 
^V^-worm  of  the  sea,  which  was  found  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
^^<^ily,  aod  the  Balearic  Isles. 

Ill  the  manufacture  of  carpets  the  Greeks  displayed  their  usual  taste 
^^d  skill,  both  in  respect  to  their  quality  and  the  elegance  of  their  pat- 
^''Hs,  in  which  were  represented  trees,  flowers,  the  figures  of  animals 
^^^  other  objects. 

The  trade  of  the  shoe-maker  appears  to  have  been  a  thriving  one  at 
^^^ry  period  of  Grecian  history,  and  the  work-shops  of  this  class  of 
^^i^ns  were  neatly  furnished,  their  lasts,  paste-pots,  pincers,  awls, 
*J?d  other  implements  being  kept  in  a  sort  of  cabinet,  sometimes  fur- 
7**^hed  with  double  folding-doors  and  four  or  five  deep  shelves,  and  ex- 
^-^Oaely  elegant  in  form. 

In  the  art  of  dyeing  the  Greeks  not  merely  equaled,  but  probably  ex- 
^^Ued,  the  people  of  the  present  age.'  Their  purple,  a  color  also'  pro- 
^^ced  with  great  success  by  the  Phoenicians  and  other  ancient  peoples, 
J^^s  often  spoken  of  by  Greek  and  Eoman  authors  with  an  admiration 
^^I'dering  on  rapture.  This  dye  was  obtained  from  several  kinds  of 
^*^^llfish  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  best  being  those  taken  near 
^^  island  on  which  was  built  New  Tyre.  According  to  Aristotle  there 
^^i^  several  varieties  of  the  purple  fish,  varying  in  size  as  well  as  in 
xri^-  color  of  the  liquid  they  produced.  This  liquid  was  contained  in  a 
^^ite  vein  about  the  neck,  the  only  part  of  the  fish  that  was  of  any 
^Itie.  The  coloring  matter  having  been  carefully  collected  and  macer- 
^^O  iu  salt  for  three  days,  was  then  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
^l^ter,  and  boiled  for  ten  days  in  leaden  boilers  over  a  slow  fire,  when 
|.^^  wool,  previously  well  washed,  was  dipped  in  the  dye  and  left  to  soak 
^^  five  hours.  It  was  then  taken  out  to  be  dried  and  carded,  after 
*^ich  it  was  thrown  back  in  the  dye  and  left  there  until  it  absorbed  the 
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whole  of  the  liquid.  Several  varieties  of  the  fish  were  usually  mixed 
together,  diflTerences  of  shade  being  obtained  by  altering  the  propor- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  introduction  of  other  ingredients,  among  which 
was  a  kind  of  moss,  found  in  abundance  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Crete. 
Three  distinct  colors  seem  to  have  been  included  under  the  general  name 
of  purple,  viz,  a  deep  violet,  with  a  black  or  dusky  tinge,  which  was  the 
amethystine  sbade  which  Pliny  describes  as  so  magnificent ;  the  purple 
of  Tyre  and  Tarentum,  which  was  of  a  deep  scarlet  or  crimson;  and  a 
tint  resembling  the  dark  blue  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  when  it  begins 
to  be  ruffled  by  the  winds. 

A  brilliant  scarlet  dye,  which  was  greatly  admired,  was  made  of 
kernes,  or  cochineal.  This  was  found  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and 
appears  to  have  been  in  use  there  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Many 
other  colors  were  produced  in  great  perfection  by  the  Greek  dyers,  such 
as  bright  flame  and  saflron  color ;  pink,  green,  and  russet  gray ;  deep 
and  sky  blue,  produced  by  woad,  and  red  produced  by  madder." 

In  respect  to  the  number  of  i>ersons  employed,  and  the  value  of  their 
products,  the  fisheries  of  Greece  ranked  among  the  most  important  of 
her  industries,  while  their  effect  in  training  a  skilled  and  hardy  race  or 
seamen  contributed  greatly  to  the  superiority  of  the  Greeks  in  naval 
warfare. 

The  importance  of  agriculture,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  was 
held  among  the  Greeks,  will  give  interest  to  a  few  particulars  in  regard 
to  it.  In  Attica  many  of  the  owners  of  estates  resided  in  the  city,  but 
rode  out  to  their  farms  every  day  to  superintend  the  labors  of  their 
workmen,  who  were  usually  slaves.  Agricultural  labor  commenced 
with  daylight.  The  meals  were  generally  cooked  and  eaten  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  labor  was  often  carried  on  amid  rustic  songs,  especially 
during  the  harvest  and  the  vintage,  which  were  seasons  of  universal 
rejoicing,  and  were  followed  by  joyous  festivities  in  honor  of  the  rural 
gods. 

In  order  to  procure  the  necessary  implements  and  utensils  of  the 
farm  at  a  cheap  i:ate,  smiths,  carpenters,  and  potters  were  kept  upon 
the  land,  or  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  by  which  means  the  master 
avoided  the  necessity  of  sending  the  farm-servants  too  frequently  to  tbe 
neighboring  town,  where  they  were  supposed  to  be  liable  to  contract  bad 
habits.  Wagons,  carts,  plows,  and  harrows  were,  therefore,  constructed 
on  the  farm.  Among  other  implements  used  by  the  Greek  farmers  may 
be  mentioned  winnowing-fans,  scythes,  sickles,  pruninghooks,  fern  oV 
bracken  scythes,  hand-saws,  (used  in  pruning  or  grafting,)  spades, 
shovels,  rakes,  pick-axes,  hoes,  mattocks,  and  grubbing-axes.  When 
engaged  in  cutting  down  thickets,  or  clearing  away  underbrush,  the 
rustics  wore  hooded  skin  cloaks,  leather  gaiters,  and  long  leather  gloves 
or  mittens.  In  choosing  a  plowman  it  was  customary  to  take  cai'e  that 
he  should  be  tall  and  muscular,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  thrust 
the  share  deeper  into  the  ground,  and  wield  it  with  greater  facility.  It 
was  also  preferred  that  he  should  not  be  under  forty  years  of  age,  since 
it  was  desired  that  he  should  be  very  steady  and  attentive  to  his  work. 
When  in  particular  haste  to  complete  his  task,  the  plowman  often  car- 
ried a  long  loaf  under  his  arm,  which,  like  the  French  peasants,  he  ate 
as  he  went  along.  In  breaking  sod  oxen  were  commonly  employed,  but 
in  other  plowing  the  preference  was  given  to  mules. 

In  Athens  it  was  the  custom  for  such  x)ersons  as  desired  employment 
in  harvesting  to  range  themselves  in  bands  in  the  Agora,  or  market- 
place, whither  the  farmers  resorted  to  secure  such  help  as  they  needed 
for  the  busy  harvest  season.    Arrived  in  the  field  with  sickle  in  hand,  it 
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was  common  for  the  reapers  to  commeuee  at  opposite  ends  of  the  pi^ce 
of  grain  to  be  cut,  the  members  of  each  party  striving  to  reach  the  mid- 
dle of  the  field  before  their  rivals.    On  other  occasions  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  wind,  moving  in  the  same  direction  with  it,  and  thus 
having  the  straw  conveniently  bent  to  their  hand.    In  many  parts  of 
Greece  the  women  joined  in  this  labor,  though  the  custom  was  not  gen- 
eral.  In  cutting  wheat  the  sickle  appears  to  have  been  always  used,  but 
barley  and  other  inferior  grains  were  usually  cut  with  the  scythe. 
There  were  a  variety  of  ways  of  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw, 
of  which  the  most  common  appears  to  have  been  to  arrange  the  sheaves 
in  a  circular  form  to  be  trampled  by  oxen,  hoises,  or  mules,  whose  move- 
ments were  directed  by  a  driver  standing  in  the  center.    A  species  of 
iiarrow,  or  toothed  sledge,  was  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purx)ose, 
audthe  flail  was  occasionally  employed,  especially  in  the  case  of  grain 
^v-iiich  was  laid  up  in  the  barn  to  be  thrashed  during  the  winter. 

After  these  brief  notices  of  a  few  of  the  leading  industries  pursued 

among  the  Greeks,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  reproduce  an  alphabetical 

nmeration  of  occupations  which  is  given  by  Fosbroke  in  his  "Treatise 

the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Manners,  and  Institutions  of  the  Greeks  and 

omans.''    Omitting  a  few  unimportant  details,  the  list  is  as  follows : 

ottle-makers,  (or  makers  of  leathern  bottles;)  bankers,  (money  chang- 

or  usurers;)  barbers,  some  of  •them  females,  and  barber-surgeons ; 

t^aske^makers,  blacksmiths  and  brasiers,  butchers,  of  whom  there  ap- 

I>^ar  to  have  been  none  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  since  the  heroes 

of  Homer  are  represented  as  cutting  up  their  own  meat ;  capon  cutters, 

oarpenters,  and  cooks — the  latter  being  men,  who  were  sometimes  hired 

^ythe  day  at  a  high  price;  coppersmiths,  cotton  manufacturers  and 

dealers  in  cotton  goods,  couriers,  dyers,  enamelers,  factors,  farmers,  felt- 

iiiakers,  fishermen,  fish-mongers,  flax-dressers,  founders,  fresco-painters, 

fullers,  gilders,  glass-manufacturers  and  globe-makers,  the  globes  being 

^tiade  of  glass ;    glue-makers,  goldsmiths,  and  gardeners,  the  latter 

understiinding  the  art  of  grafting;  grooms,  hair-cloth  manufacturers, 

^orse-breakers,  joiners,  market-clerks,  (who  attended  to  the  weights, 

Measures,  and  qualities  of  the  goods,)  midwives,  mountebanks,  oilmen, 

painters,  pai)er  and  parchment  makers,  pastry-cooks,  perfumers,  pilots, 

(a  profession  held  in  high  esteem,)  porters,  potters,  poulterers,  prison- 

•^eepers,  quack  doctors,  readers,  (whose  office  was  to  read  to  their  mas- 

^^rs  daring  dinner,  at  night  when  they  could  not  sleep,,  and  at  other 

^imes,)  shepherds,  tanners,  tutors,  watchmen  upon  towers,  wax-chan- 

^^ers,  and  weavers. 

In  respect  to  the  condition  and  mode. of  life  of  the  people  by  whose 
Jabor  the  various  industries  were  carried  on,  the  information  afforded 
^y  the  ancient  writers  is  comparatively  scanty.  There  were  doubtless 
^*ny  freemen  of  the  poorer  class  who  worked  with  their  own  hands  in 
^nying  on  mechanical  and  other  industries  in  a  small  way  on  their  own 
account,  as  did  the  spinners  and  weavers  of  Lancashire,  England,  and 
^^^  shoe-makers  of  Massachusetts,  before  the  application  of  machinery 
^^  their  respective  industries.  In  the  agricultural  districts  there  were 
2lso  peasants,  such  as  the  Thetes  of  Attica,  who  cultivated  small  tracts 
P^and,  for  the  use  of  which  they  paid  the  proprietors  a  share — accord- 
'^g  to  Boeck,  one-sixth — of  the  produce.  These  peasants,  as  well  as 
^^Dy  of  those  who  carried  on  small  mechanical  industries  on  their  own 
^<^ant,  probably  often  worked  for  wages.  Indeed,  the  Thetes  are 
^njetimes  referred  to  as  a  class  of  hired  laborers.  In  many  cities,  and 
^^Pecially  in  Athens,  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  resident 
Aliens  who  worked  for  hire,  chiefly  perhaps  in  the  mechanical  trades; 
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atid  after  the  Peloiwnnesian  war  Athenian  citizens  who  had  previously 
enjoyed  comparative  affluence  were  obliged  to  support  themselves  by 
working  at  any  sort  of  manual  labor  for  daily  wages. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  special  object  of  the  polity  of  Solon,  whose 
archonship  commenced  in  594  B.  C,  to  increase  the  number  of  aitisans 
and  the  amount  of  the  manufactures  of  Athens.  For  this  purpose  he 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  any  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  with  the 
single  exception  of  olive  oil,  which  was  extremely  plentiful.  He  also  tor 
bade  the  granting  of  citizenship  to  immigrants  unless  they  had  forevei 
abandoned  their  former  abodes,  and  came  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  oi 
carrying  on  some  industrial  occupation.  The  senate  of  Areopagus  was 
directed  to  keep  watch  over  the  lives  of  citizens  generally,  and  punish 
all  who  had  no  regular  occupation  to  support  them ;  and  if  a  son  had 
not  been  taught  some  art  or  profession  by  his  father  the  laws  of  Solon 
relieved  him  from  the  obligation  of  supporting  that  father  in  his  old  age. 
It  was  the  wish  of  this  lawgiver  that  the  exports  of  Athens  should  con 
sist  of  the  products  of  artisan  labor  rather  than  the  produce  of  the  land. 
This  policy  probably  had  much  influence  in  promoting  the  success  ol 
Athens  in  manufactures  and  increasing  the  number  of  her  free  artisans. 

Respecting  the  rates  of  wages  it  is  necessary  to  depend  mainly  upon 
occasional  indications,  such  as  the  incidental  mention  of  wages  paid  in 
particular  occupations.  Lucian  states  that  in  the  age  of  Timon  (about 
420  B.  C.)  the  daily  wages  for  garden  or  field  labor  was  4oboli,  or  about 
13  cents ;  but  Bceck  appears  to  think  it  probable  that  this  author  refers 
to  earlier  what  really  belongs  to  later  times.  The  same  sum  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes  as  the  wages  of  a  porter,  and  also  as  {hat  of  a 
day-laborer,  who  carried  manure.  The  philosophers  Menedemusand 
Asclepiades  are  said  to  have  earned  2  drachmas  (about  39  cents)  a  night 
by  grinding  corn  in  a  mill ;  but  this  appears  to  be  quite  an  exceptional 
rate  of  pay.  The  crew  of  the  Paralos,  one  of  the  two  sacred  triremes 
belonging  to  the  Athenian  state,  always  received  4  oboli  (13  cents)  a  day, 
although  this  vessel  was  usually  kept  in  port.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  members  of  the  crew  were  all  freemen.  The  pay  of  the  soldiers 
varied  between  2  oboli  and  2  drachmas  a  day,  but  the  larger  amount  ii!- 
cluded  the  allowance  for  subsistence  to  a  hoplite  (a  heavy  armed  soldier) 
and  his  attendant.  The  pay  of  a  hoplite  was  never  less  than  2. oboli 
per  diem,  with  an  equal  amount  for  subsistence.  This  was  the  custom- 
ary rate  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  who  calculates  the  cost  of  the  sub- 
sistence of  a  hoplite  at  10  drachmas,  (60  oboli,)  and  that  of  a  cavalryman 
at  30  drachmas  (about  $5.85)  a  mouth.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  war  each  of  the  hoplites  engaged  hi  the  siege  of  Potidcea  re- 
ceived 2  drachmas  a  day  for  himself  and  his  attendant;  and  the  same  pay 
is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  as  having  been  asked  by  certain  Thraeiau 
mercenaries,  .subsistence  in  each  case  being  included  in  the  sum  named. 
The  troops  of  the  Athenian  army  operating  in  Sicily  received  1  drachma 
a  day,  of  which  one-half  was  for  subsistence,  and  the  archers  who 
formed  the  civic  guard  of  Athens  were  paid  at  the  same  rate.  After  the 
destruction  of  Man  tinea,  the  cities  in  alliance  with  Sparta  furnished 
money  in  lieu  of  troops  at  the  rate  of  3  Eginetan  oboli*  per  diem  for  each 
foot-soldier,  and  12  for  each  cavalryman.  From  the  instances  given  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  pay  of  the  cavalry  was  twice,  thrice,  or  even  four 
times  as  much  as  that  of  the  infantry.  Among  the  Athenians  it  was  usu- 
ally three  times  as  high,  and  the  same  rule  held  good  among  the  Eomaus. 

It  is  said  that  a  soldier  could  maintain  himself  sufficiently  well  for  2 
or  3  oboli  (6.J  to  OJ  cents)  a  day,  especially  as  living  in  many  places 

*  Three  Ej;iDeton  oboli  were  worth  5  Attic  oboli. 
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where  he  had  to  serve  was  mach  cheaper  than  in  Athens.  The  allow- 
ance for  subsistence  was  usually  equal  to  tlie  pay.  Out  of  the  latter 
tbe  soldier  had  to  provide  clothing  and  arms,  and  alter  doing  this  he  com  • 
monly  had  a  surplus  left,  which,  when  opportunity  favored  him,  he  fre- 
qu«ntly  augmented  by  plunder.  In  this  way  a  soldier  would  often  amass 
quite  a  little  fortune.  Theopompus  says  that  with  a  daily  pay  of  2  oboli 
a  soldier  could  maintain  a  wife,  and  that  with  4  oboli  his  fortune  was 
complete,  by  which  he  evidently  means  so  much  pay  independent  of  the 
allowaDce  for  subsistence. 

The  earnings  of  professional  men,  including  musicians  and  actors,  in 
Athens  were,  at  least  in  some  instances,  very  large.  The  celebrated 
physician,  Democedes  of  Croton,  being  invited  to  Athens,  received  from 
tbe  state  a  salary  of  100  minas,  or  a  little  less  than  $2,000  in  gold, 
which  for  that  age  (540  B.  C.)  was  a  large  amount.  Flute- players  some- 
time obtained  almost  incredible  prices  for  their  services,  and  distin- 
guished actors  equally  large  amounts.  Thus  Palus,  or  Aristodemus,  is 
said  to  have  earned  a  talent  ^nearly  $1,200  in  gold)  in  one  or  two  days. 
The  teachers  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  or  sophists,  were  also  a  well- 
paid  class.  Protagoras,  of  Abdera,  the  first  who  taught  for  money^ 
charged  a  pupil  100  minas  for  his  complete  course  of  instruction,  anJ 
Georgias  exacted  the  same  amount;  but  in  later  times,  when  the  number 
of  these  teachers  had  multiplied,  the  rates  of  tuition  were  considerably 
reduced. 

The  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  ancient  Greece  was  compara- 
tively low,  especially  in  the  early  period  of  Grecian  history.  In  the 
time  of  Solon,  (that  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,)  the  medimnus  of  gnaiu  (about  a 
hoshel  and  a  half)  was  sold  at  Athens  for  a  drachma,  or  about  10  cents. 
From  that  time  to  the  time  of  Demosthenes  there  was  a  gradual  rise  in 
hreadjjtufls,  as  well  as  in  most  other  commodities.  In  the  days  of  Soc- 
rates barley-meal  was  worth  an  obolus  for  4  chcenices,  or  2  drachmas 
tbe  medimnus,  Diogenes,  the  cynic,  mentions  about  the  same  rate  as 
^vJDg  prevailed  in  his  day,  though,  in  the  opinion  of  Boeck,  this  could 
only  have  been  true  in  regard  to  the  years  when  the  price  was  lowest. 
The  author  just  named  infers  from  a  passage  in  Aristophanes  that  about 
theninety-sixth  and  ninety-seventh  Olympiads  (396-302  B.  C.)  wheat  was 
^orth  about  3  dmchmas  a  medimnus,  which  corresponds  very  well  with 
the  price  of  barley  as  just  quoted  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  at 
lea?t  during  periods  of  scarcity,  5  drachmas  the  medimnus,  or  about  65 
c«nt8  a  bushel  for  wheat,  was  considered  a  moderate  price.  Even  bar- 
h  must  have  sold  as  high  as  6  drachmas  the  medimnus  for  a 
^nsiderable  period,  as  18  drachmas,  an  extravagantly  high  rate,  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  speech  against  Phoenippus,  as  being  three  times  the 
former  price.  In  other  Grecian  states  the  i)rices  do  not  appear  to  have 
'Jjftered  very  much  from  those  which  prevailed  at  Athens.  For  exam- 
PH  it  is  stated  in  the  second  book  of  the  (Economics,  attributed  to 
4"stotle,  that  barley-meal  at  Lampsacus  sold  at  4  drachmas  the  me- 
*ninus,  or  about  52  cents  a  bushel ;  but  that  the  state  on  one  occasion 
^^  tbe  price  at  6  drachmas,  in  order  to  make  a  profit  on  the  diflference. 
^Dring  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sulla  wheat  was  sold  as  high  as  1,000 
^^achinas  the  medimnus,  the  inhabitants  being  reduced  to  the  necessity 
^f  subsisting  on  shoes  and  leathern  bottles.  The  price  of  bread  among 
^^e  Greeks  appears  to  be  unknown.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  this 
^nimodity  was  usually,  if  not  always,  made  at  home  by  the  women  of 
^he  fiamily  or  the  female  slaves ;  for  though  Greece,  or  at  least  Athens, 

3  L 
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was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  her  bread,  it  is  not  clear  that  there  were 
any  professional  bakers  who  manufactured  that  commodity  for  sale. 

in  early  times  the  price  of  meat  in  Greece  must  have  been  very  low, 
as  in  the  days  of  Solon  an  ox,  probably  one  selected  for  a  sacrifice,  was 
sold  at  Athens  for  5  drachmas,  or  about  97^  cents.  A  sheep  at  the 
same  period  was  worth  only  a  drachma,  or  about  19  J  cents.  During  the 
Pelopouuesian  war,  a  sucking-pig  sold  at  Athens  for  3  drachmas,  or 
about  58^  ceut«.  A  small  sheep  selected  for  a  sacrifice  is  estimated  Id 
Menander  at  10  drachmas,  or  about  $1.95 ;  and  in  one  instance  a  lot  ot 
fifty-five  sheep  seem  to  have  been  estimated  at  a  value  of  1,000  drach- 
mas, or  about  $3.90  per  capita.  If  these  two  rates  be  assumed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  price  of  sheep  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Athens  ranged 
from  10  to  20  drachmas,  the  price  of  oxen  may  be  supposed  to  have 
ranged  from  50  to  100  drachmas,  or  from  $9.75  to  $19.50. 

The  price  of  wine  in  Greece  was  extremely  low.  At  Athens  com- 
mon wine  sold  at  4  drachmas  the  metretes,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  abont 
7^  cents  a  gallon  ;  and  an  agreement  is  mentioned  in  Demosthenes  in 
which  3,000  casks  of  Mendaean  wine  snpf^osed  to  have  contained  a 
metretes  each  were  value<l  at  6,000  drachmas,  or  at  the  rate  of  only  2 
drachmas  the  metretes,  which  is  less  than  4  cents  a  gallon  ;  yet  Men- 
da^au  wine  (of  which,  however,  there  may  have  been  various  qualities) 
was  used  by  the  Macedonians  in  their  most  sumptuous  entertainments. 
But  even  in  those  days  some  wines  were  quite  expensive.  Thus  the 
Chian  wine,  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  sold  for  a  miua  the  metretes,  or 
nearly  $2  a  gallon. 

At  Athens,  and  probably  in  most  of  the  Greek  cities,  fish,  especially 
the  smaller  kinds,  were  abundant  and  very  cheap,  and  were  a  favorite 
article  of  food.  Of  aphuas,  which  were  very  small,  a  great  quantity  could 
be  bought  foranobolu8,or3J  cents.  Thelarger  varieties  brought  a  better 
l)rice,  au<l  such  as  were  scarce  and  were  sought  for  by  the  rich  as  deli- 
cacies were  quite  high.  Thus  a  copaic  eel  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes 
cost  3  drachmas,  or  abont  5S^  cents.  At  Athens  salted  provisions,  more 
particularly  fish,  were  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  could  be  bought 
cheap,  but  they  were  chiefly  consumed  by  the  poorer  people  of  the 
country.  Vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  are  said  to  have  been  cheap.  A 
chobuix  of  olives,  about  a  quart,  sold  for  a  quarter  obolus,  or  ^  of  a 
cent.  The  best  honey  cost  as  much  as  5  drachmas  the  cotyla,  or  nearly 
a  dollar  a  pint,  probably  an  exceptional  price.  The  warm  beverage 
which  the  ancients  used  instead  of  tea  cost  a  chalcus,  or  J  of  an  obolus 
a  cup,  and  a  piece  of  dressed  meat,  prepared  for  eating,  could  be  bought, 
according  to  Aristophanes,  for  half  an  obolus. 

Judging  by  the  price  of  houses,  rents  among  the  Greeks  must  have 
been  quite  moderate.  The  orator  Isaeus  mentions  a  small  house,  the 
value  of  which  he  estim<ates  at  3  minas,  or  about  $59;  another  at 
Eleusis  worth  5  minas,  (about  $97,)  and  a  dwelling-house  at  Athens 
worth  13  minas,  or  somewhat  over  $250.  Demosthenes  mentions  a 
house  belonging  to  poor  people,  which  was  pledged  for  10  minas,  ($194,) 
and  a  lodging-house  in  the  country  valued  at  16  minas,  or  about  $3IJ. 
A  house  behind  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  was  valued  at  20  minas,  and 
others  respectively  worth  30,  44,  50,  100,  and  120  minas  are  mentioned 
by  various  writers.  The  mina  being  equal  to  about  $19.44,  gold,  the 
reader  can  easily  reduce  these  amounts  to  their  equivalents  in  United 
States  money.  The  highest  price  mentioned  is  only  $2,332.80;  but  as 
the  Greek  writers  only  mention  the  value  of  houses  in  an  incidental 
way,  it  would  not  by  any  means  be  safe  to  infer  that  this  sum  was 
really  the  price  of   a  house  of  the  most  expensive  class.    It  is  well 
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known  that  the  Athenian  bouses  generally  were  of  a  very  inferior  kind, 
as  might  naturally  be  inferred  from  their  values  as  given  above.  The 
only  precise  statement  on  the  subject  of  house-rent  occurs  in  Isobus,  ac- 
coiding  to  whom  a  house  at  Melite  worth  30  minas,  and  one  at  Elensis 
worth  5  minas,  together  produced  3  minas  a  year,  or  8^  per  cent. ;  but,  in 
the  opinion  of  Bceck,  this  must  have  been  below  the  general  average,  as 
it  is  considerably  below  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  the  value  of  land, 
which  in  Attica  is  estimated  by  Boeck  at  50  drachmas  the  plethron,  or 
about  $43  an  acre.  But  of  course  prices  must  have  varied  greatly  ae- 
eording  to  locality,  and  must  also  have  undergone  frequent  changes  in 
the  coarse  of  history,  increasing  with  prosperity  and  a  rapid  increase  of 
popalation,  and  diminishing  when  war  depopulated  the  country,  or  ren- 
dered the  operations  of  agriculture  insecure. 

Fuel  in  Athens  appears  to  have  commanded  a  comparatively  high 
price,  2  drachmas,  or  39  cents,  being  in  one  case  mentioned  as  the  oMi- 
nary  price  of  such  a  load  of  wood  as  could  be  brought  into  the  city  on 
the  back  of  an  ass.  Charcoal  was  exteusivelj'  used,  and  being  lighter 
than  wood,  would  cost  proportionately  less  for  transportation. 

Of  the  price  of  clothing  only  an  imperfect  idea  can  be  obtained.  Soc- 
rates, according  to  Plutarch,  considered  an  exomis  cheap  at  10  drachmas, 
or  Jl.95.  This  was  an  upper  garment  worn  by  the  common  people,  and 
had  only  one  sleeve,  the  arm  on  the  other  side  being  left  bare.  The 
same  philosopher  mentions  purple  as  selling  at  Athens  for  3  minas,  or 
a  little  less  than  $60,  and  by  this  he  is  supposed  to  have  meant  an  ex- 
pensive upper  garment  of  that  color.  Garments  made  of  the  byssus, 
which  grew  in  Achaia,  were  sold  for  their  weight  in  gold.  A  pair  of 
Sicvonic  women's  shoes  could  be  bought  for  2  drachmas,  or  39  cents. 
Kight  drachmas,  or  $1.56,  is  once  mentioned  as  the  price  of  a  pair  of 
men's  shoes ;  but  this  is  supposed  to  refer  to  some  ornamental  kind  much 
dearer  than  those  commonly  in  use. 

hi  regard  to  the  aggregate  cost  of  living,  Boeck  estimates  that  at 
Athens  the  poorest  family,  comprising  as  many  as  four  free  adults,  if 
they  did  not  live  on  bread  and  water,  must  have  spent,  upon  an  average, 
from  390  to  400  drachmas,  or  from  $77  to  §79  a  year ;  and  he  thinks  that 
**iMn  the  time  of  Socrates,  four  persons  conld  live  upon  440  drachmas 
*year,  they  must  have  passed  a  very  wretched  existence."  Elsewhere 
^e  says  that  "  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  state  one  person  could  live 
^ot moderately  upon  2  or  even  3  oboli  a  day;''  so  that  a  workingraan, 
^ho  had  to  support  a  family  on  4  oboli  a  day,  must  have  earned  but  a 
scanty  suhsisteuce.  Allowing  two  hundred  and  fifty  working  days  to 
the  year,  4  oboli  a  day  would  amount  to^only  166§  drachmas  a  year, 
^liieh  is  less  than  half  the  sum  which  Boeck  thinks  necessary  even  to 
"a Very  wretched  existence."* 

fiut  the  number  of  wage-laborers  in  Greece  was  comparatively  small, 
*?reat  maiority  of  the  working  people  being  in  the  condition  of  slaves 
or  serfs,  in  war  the  life  of  the  prisoner  was  considered  as  forfeited, 
^^^^'}t  the  captor  spared  him  it  was  usually  to  devote  him  to  a  life  of 
^r^itade,  a  late  which  often  befell  persons  who,  in  their  own  country, 

'In  tbig  coDiiectioD  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  conclusion  of  the  able  French 
^lljor,  Diireau  de  la  Malle,  who,  after  a  review  of  the  prices  of  commodities,  the  rates 
®'  ^ftRes,  and  the  pay  of  troops  in  Greece  and  in  Asia,  remarks  that  the  value  of  the 
P'ecions  metals  in  ancient  times,  aa  compared  with  military  service,  labor,  and  subsist- 
joce,  wa§  much  smaller  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  "For  example,"  says  he, 
**^he3oboli  allowed  for  the  subsistence  of  a  hoplito  are  within  4  centimes  (four-fifths 
<*fa  cent)  of  the  anfount  now  allowed  for  the  subsistence  of  a  terrace-maker,  a  mason, 
^'f  a  carpenter  in  two-thirds  of  the  departments  of  France." 
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had  occupied  stations  of  honor  and  influence.  Many  persons  were  also 
sold  into  slavery  by  kidnappers,  who  practiced  their  nefarious  trade 
along  tbe  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  similar  miscreants  in  modern 
times  have  done  on  certain  portions  of  the  African  coast.  As  luxury 
increased  among  the  Greeks  the  demand  for  slaves  was  such  that  a  reg- 
ular commerce  in  these  unfortunate  beings  was  kept  up,  the  enterprise 
of  the  slave-traders  leading  them  to  distant  parts,  particularly  to  tbe 
southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  slaves  could  be  had  in  great 
numbers.  The  first  Greeks  who  engaged  in  this  trade  are  said  to  have 
been  the  Cbiaus,  who  also  pursued  the  infamous  business  of  making  eu- 
nuchs for  the  eastern  iparket.  A  just  retribution  ultimately  fell  upon 
them,  when  Mithridates,  of  Cappadocia,  having  conquered  the  i^and, 
delivered  them  up  to  their  own  slaves  to  be  carried  away  captive  into 
Colchis. 

In  Sparta  the  Helots  outnumbered  the  citizens  by  about  five  to  one, 
and  Boeck  estimates  the  ratio  of  slaves  to  citizens  in  Attica  at  very 
nearly  four  to  one.* 

According  to  an  enumeration  made  during  tbe  archonship  of  Demet- 
rius Phalerus,  about  309  B.  C,  there  were  21,000  citizens,  10,000  resi- 
dent aliens,  and  400,000  slaves.  Boeck,  bowever,  supposes,  apparently 
with  very  good  reason,  that  this  number  of  slaves  includes  women  and 
cbildren,  whereas  the  number  of  citizens  and  of  resident  aliens  includes 
only  adult  males.  "  Tliis  number  of  slaves,^'  says  the  autbor  just  cited, 
''cannot  appear  too  large,  if  the  political  circumstances  of  Attica  are 
taken  into  consideration.  Even  among  tbe  poorer  citizens  it  was  com- 
mon to  have  a  slave  for  the  care  of  household  affairs.  In  every  mod- 
erate establishment  many  were  employed,  such  as  grinders,  bakers, 
cooks,  tailors,  errand-boys,  or  to  accompany  tbe  master  and  mistress, 
who  seldom  went  out  witbout  an  attendant.  Any  one  who  was  ex- 
pensive and  wished  to  attract  attention  took  perhaps  three  attendants 
with  him.  We  even  hear  of  philosophers  wbo  kept  ten  slaves.  Slaves 
were  also  let  out  as  hired  servants.  Tbey  performed  all  tbe  labor  con- 
nected with  tbe  care  of  cattle  and  agriculture;  tbey  were  employed  in 
the  working  of  tbe  mines  and  furnaces;  all  manual  labor  and  the  lower 
branches  of  trade  were  in  a  great  measure  carried  on  by  them ;  large 
gangs  were  employed  in  tbe  numerous  worksbops  for  which  Athens  was 
celebrated;  and  a  considerable  number  labored  in  mercbant- vessels 
and  in  tbe  fleet.  Not  to  enumerate  many  instances  of  persons  who  bad  a 
smaller  number  of  slaves,  Timarcbus  kept  in  his  workshop  11  or  12; 
Demosthenes'  father  52  or  53,  besides  tbe  female  slaves  in  his  house,  and 
Lysias  and  Polemarchus,  120  each.  Plato  expressly  remarks  tbat  tbe 
free  inhabitants  had  frequency  50  slaves,  and  the  rich  even  more.  Pbil- 
emonides  bad  300,  Hipponicus  000,  and  Nicias  1,000  slaves  in  tbe  mines 
alone.   Tbese  Vacts  prove  tbe  existence  of  an  immense  number  of  slaves." 

It  is  stated  by  Timjeus  that  Corinth  once  had  400,000  slaves,  and 
Aristotle  is  authority  for  tbe  assertion  tbat  the  small  island  of  ^giua 
had  contained  as  many  as  475,000.  Tbat  tbe  Corinthians  really  pos- 
sessed a  very  large  number  of  slaves  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  sarcastically  called  ''choenix-measurers'' — an  appellation  based 
on  tbe  common  practice  of  measuring  out  grain  to  the  slaves  by  tbe 
choenix,  wbich  contained  a  fraction  less  than  one  quart. 

Among  the  Locrians  and  Phocians  it  is  said  slavery  did  not  exist  in 
early  times,  but  at  a  later  day  Muason,  a  Phocian,  and  a  friend  of  Aris- 
totle, is  reported  as  having  purchased  a  thousand  slaves  for  his  own 

*  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  book  i,  chap,  vii.,  p.  36. 
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Bervice.  His  conrse,  however,  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  accused  him  of  lavishing  npon  his  slaves  what  would  have 
BQpported  an  equal  number  of  free  persons. 

In  Sparta  the  citizens  were  forbidden  to  practice  any  trade,  and,  in- 
deed, the  discipline  imposed  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  would  have  left 
tbem  little  time  for  any  other,  occupation  had  they  been  permitted  to 
follow  it.    There  were,  however,  several  classes  of  free  inhabitants 
^ho  could  carry  on  commerce  or  industry,  but  the  agricultural  labor 
in  the  country  throughout   Laconia,  as  well  as  the  menial   service 
in  tbe  households  of  the  city  of  Sparta,  was  left  to  the  Helots,  whose 
ancestors  were  probably  Achaian  Greeks  who  occupied  the  Laconian 
territory  previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  Spartans,  by  whom  they  were 
reduced  to  servitude. 

The  following  sketch  of  this  class  is  taken  from  Grote's  History  of 
Greece: 

The  Helots  of  Lacooia  were  coloni,  or  serfs,  bound  to  tbe  soil,  wbo  tilled  it  for  tbe  ben- 
efit of  the  Spartan  proprietors  certainly — probably  of  Periccki*  proprietors  alwo.  They 
were  the  mstic  popniation  of  tbe  country,  who  dwelt  not  in  towns,  but  either  in  small 
villages  or  in  detached  farms,  both  in  the  district  immediately  surrounding  Sparta,  and 
arooDdthe  Perioekic  Laconian  towns  also.  Of  course,  there  were  also  Helots  who  lived 
in  Sparta  and  other  towns,  and  did  the  work  of  domestic  slaves,  but  such  was  not  the 
eeneral  character  of  the  class.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Sparta 
lOQDd  thia  class  in  the  condition  of  villagers  and  detuched  rustics ;  but  whether  they 
vere  dependent,  upon  pre-existing  achsean  proprietors,  or  independent,  like  much  of 
the  Arcadian  village  population,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  answer.     «        <"        • 

The  distinction  between  a  town  and  a  village  population  seems  the  main  ground  of 
the  diffftrent  treatment  of  Helots  and  Periccki  in  Laconia.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  Helots  were  of  gennino  Dorian  race,  being  the  Dorian-Messenians,  west  of 
Hoaot  T.vygetU8,  subsequently  conquered  and  aggregated  to  this  class  of  dependent 
cultivators,  who,  as  a  class,  must  have  begun  to  exist  from  the  very  Urst  establishment 
of  the  invading  Dorians  in  the  district  around  Sparta.        «••*•* 

The  Helots  lived  in  the  rural  villages  as  aJscripti  ghbco,  cultivating  tlielr  lands,  and 
paying  over  their  rent  to  the  master  at  Sparta,  but  enjoying  their  homes,  wives,  fami- 
lies, and  mutual  neighborly  feelings  apart  from  the  master's  view.  They  were  never 
■old  out  of  the  country,  and  probably  never  sold  at  all ;  belonging  not  so  much  to  the 
master  as  to  the  state,  which  constantly  called  upon  them  for  military  service,  and 
fwompenred  their  bravery  or  activity  with  a  grant  of  freedom.  Meno,  the  Thessalian 
of  Pharsalus,  t'Ook  out  three  hundred  Penestie  of  his  own  to  aid  the  Athenians  against 
^phipolis.  These  Thessalian  Penestse  were  in  many  points  analogous  to  the  Helots, 
hot  no  individual  Spartan  possessed  the  like  power  over  the  letter.  The  Helots  were 
thosapart  of  the  state,  having  their  domestic  and  social  sympathies  developed,  a  cer- 
tain power  of  acquiring  property.t  and  the  consciousness  of  Grecian  lineage  and  dia- 
lect^points  of  marked  superiority  over  the  foreigners  who  formed  the  slave  popula- 
tion of  Athens  or  Chios.  They  seem  to  have  been  no  way  inferior  to  any  village 
P<*pnlation  of  Greece ;  while  the  Grecian  observer  sympathized  with  them  more 
■^gly  than  with  the  bought  slaves  of  other  states;  not  to  mention  that  their  homo- 
graeons  aspect,  their  numbers,  and  their  employment  in  military  service,  rendered  them 
^*M)re  conspicoons  to  the  eye. 

The  service  in  the  Spartan  house  was  all  performed  by  members  of  the  Helot  class ; 
for  there  seem  to  liave  been  few,  if  any,  other  slaves  in  the  country.  The  various  anec- 
dotes vrhich  are  told  respecting  their  treatment  at  Sparta,  betoken  less  of  cruelty 
than  of  ostentations  scorn,t  a  sentiment  which  we  are  no  way  surprised  to  discover 
^^^  the  citizens  at  the  mess-table.         »•         ##*##«» 

The  well-known  hatred  and  fear  entertained  by  the  Spartans  towards  their  Helots, 
^  ppohably  colored  Plutarch's  description  of  the  Krypteia,  so  as  to  exaggerate  those 
'"'Pnnished  murders  which  occasionally  happened  into  a  constant  phenomenon  with 

^^^~^—  .  ■  -  —  ■  —  ^^^^^^— ' 

"Periojki"  literally  means  *' dwellers  around,"  and  appears  to  have  been  used  to 
designate  the  free  proprietors  residing  in  the  Laconian  towns  outside  of  the  city  of 


^IHeomenes  the  Third  offered  manumission  to  every  Helot  who  could  pay  down  five 
-tticminje ;  ho  was  in  great  immediate  want  of  money,  and  he  raised  by  this  means 
^^fi  hundred  talents.  Six  thousand  Helots  must  have  been  in  a  condition  to  find  five 
ffliDse  each,  which  was  a  very  considerable  sum. 

ISoch  is  the  statement,  that  Helots  were  compelled  to  appear  in  a  state  of  drunken- 
*ctt  in  order  to  excite  in  the  youths  a  sentiment  of  repugnance  against  intoxication. 
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express  design.  A  similiar  deduotion  is  to  be  made  from  the  statenteniof  Myr6n  of 
Pri6ne,  who  alleged  that  they  were  beateu  every  year  without  any  special  fault,  in  order 
to  put  them  in  raind  of  their  slavery  ;  and  that  those  Helots  whose  superior  beauty  or 
stature  placed  them  above  the  visible  stamp  of  their  condition,  were  put  to  death ; 
while  such  masters  as  neglected  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  their  vigorous  Helots  were 
punished.  »         •         •         *         #•••##•*•• 

The  manumitted  Helots  did  not  pass  into  the  class  of  Periceki — for  this  purpose  a 
special  grant  of  the  freedom  of  some  Periajkic  township  would  probably  bo  required — 
but  constituted  a  class  apart,  known  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the 
name  of  NeodamOdes.  Being  persons  who  had  earned  their  liberty  by  signal  bravery, 
they  were,  of  course,  regarded  by  the  ephors  with  peculiar  apprehension,  and,  if  possible, 
employed  on  foreign  service,  or  planted  on  some  foreign  soil  as  settlers.  In  what  man- 
ner these  freedmen  employed  themselves  we  find  no  distiuct  information  ;  but  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  they  quitted  the  Helot  village  and  field,  together  with  the  rural  cos- 
tume (the  leather  cap  and  sheepskin)  which  the  Helot  commonly  wore,  and  the 
change  of  which  exposed  him  to  suspicion  if  not  punishment,  from  his  jealous  masters. 
Probably  they,  as  well  as  the  disfranchised  Spartan  citizens,  (called  Hypomeiones,  or 
inferiors,)  became  congregated  at  Sparta,  and  found  employment  either  in  various 
trades  or  in  the  service  of  the  government. 

In  makiug  the  statement  that  Helots  were  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  were  never  sold  out  of  the  country,  Grote  is  at  variance  with  some 
other  authors,  who,  on  this  point  at  least,  appear  to  have  been  equally 
well  informed.  JSt.  John,  in  his  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  iii,  p.  39,  says : 

They  [meaning  the  Helots]  were  the  property  of  individuals,  but  the  state  reserved 
to  itself  the  right  of  enfranchising  th^m  and  preventing  their  emancipation,  lest  per- 
sons should  be  found  who,  like  Marcus  Porciu8,Cato,  and  thoPutch  at  theCape,  woold 
sell  or  give  them  their  liberty  when  too  old  to  labor.  But  to  sell  them  out  of  the  conn- 
try,  says  Mr.  MUller,  "  was  not  in  the  power  even  of  the  state."  It  is  true  there  was  an 
ancient  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  the  Helots,  but  the  same  authority  which 
enacted  that  law  could  have  abrogated  it.  Had  Sparta  then  chosen  to  convert  her  He- 
lots into  an  article  of  traffic,  who  or  what  was  to  prevent  her  f  Since  she  arrogated  to 
herself  the  right  of  beating,  maiming,  and  putting  them  to  death,  though  completely 
innocent,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  bad  it  suited  her  policy,  she  would  have  hesitated 
to  sell  them  7  And  after  all,  r..re  wo  quite  certain  that  these  unhappy  people  were  not 
frequently  sold  into  foreign  lands  t  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  a  regular  trade  was 
carried  on  in  female  Helots,  who  were  exported  into  all  the  neighboring  countries  for 
nurses.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  state  both  had  and  exercised  the  power  to  convert 
its  serfs  into  merchandise. 

That  tho  males  also  were  not  exported  like  cattle,  than  which  they  were  far  worse 
treated,  was  owing  simply  to  the  calculation  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  retain 
them  ;  for  as  the  Spartans  possessed  estates  which  personally  they  never  cultivated, 
the  Helots,  who  equally  belonged  to  them,  were  stationed  throughout  the  country  upon 
those  estates,  which  it  was  their  business  to  till  for  the  owners.  To  live  it  was  of 
course  necessary  that  they  should  cat,  and  therefore  a  portion  of  the  produce  was  aban- 
doned to  them — according  to  Tyrtaios,  the  half,  a  division  which  must  have  borne 
very  hard  upon  them,  since  their  numbers  were  five  times  greater  than  those  of  the 
Spartans. 

The  i'ollowing  is  a  portion  of  Plutarch's  passage  in  relation  to  the 
Crypteia,to  which  Mr.  Grote  alludes  with  an  appearance  of  incredulity : 
According  to  this  ordinance  the  rulers,  selecting  from  among  the  youths 
those  most  distinguished  for  ability,  sent  them  forth  armed  with  dag- 
gers, and  furnished  with  the  necessary  provisions  to  scour  the  country, 
separating  and  concealing  themselves  in  unfrequented  places  by  day, 
but  issuing  out  at  night  and  slaughtering  all  such  of  the  Helots  as  they 
found  abroad.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  fell  upon  them  while  engaged 
ill  their  rural  labors  in  the  fields,  and  there  cut  off  the  best  and  bravest 
of  the  race.  In  "  The  Laws''  of  Plato  a  Spartan  is  reported  as  saying, 
"  There  is  also  among  us  what  is  called  the  Crypteia,  the  pain  of  under- 
going which  is  scarcely  credible.  It  consists  of  going  barefoot  in  storms, 
in  enduring  the  privations  of  the  camp,  performing  menial  ofilces  with- 
out a  servant,  and  wandering  night  and  day  through  the  whole  coun- 
try."   The  omission  to  mention  here  the  slaughter  of  Helots  as  the  object 
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of  tliese  waDderings  and  their  attendant  privations,  affords  no  reason  to 
doobt  the  accuracy  of  Plutarch's  statement,  since  h  Spartan,  speaking 
on  this  subject,  would  naturally  look  at  it  from  a  Spartan  stand-point,, 
and  would  be  very  likely  to  keep  the  more  odious  features  of  the 
Crypteia  in  the  background.     The  extreme  jealousy,  and  even  bar- 
barity, of  the  Spartans  towaid  the  Helots  is  attested  by  a  number  of 
tlie  Greek  writers,  including  Plato,  Isocrates,  and  Aristotle,  as  well 
ai* Plutarch.    Myron  of  Priene,  in  a  work  preserved  by  Athenseus,  says: 
"The  Helots  perform  for   the   Spartans   every  ignominious   service. 
Tl.ey  are  compelled  to  wear  a  cap  of  dog-skin,  to  bear  a  covering  of 
sheepskin,  and  are  severely  beaten  every  year  without  having  committed 
any  fault,  in  onler  that  they  may  never  forget  thej'  are  slaves.    In  addi- 
tion to  this,  those  among  them  who  either  by  their  stature  or  their 
beauty  raise  themselves  above  the  condition  of  a  slave  are  condemned 
to  death,  and  the  masters  who  do  not  destro^^  the  most  manly  of  them 
are  liable  to  punishment."    Grote  himself,  while  throwing  doubt  upon 
Plutarch's  account  of  the  Crypteia,  gives,  without  questioning  its  accu- 
racy, the  account  of  the  infamous  massacre  which  occurred  in  the  eighth 
year  of  thePeloponnesian  war,  when  upward  of  two  thousand  of  these 
bondmen  fell  victims  to  the  same  jealous  policy  to  which  the  Crypteia 
»  attributed.    In  order  to  select  from  the  ranks  of  the  Helots  those 
whose  bravery  might  render  them  most  dangerous  to  the  state,  a  proc- 
\  lamatioQ  was  issued  offering  emancipation  to  such  as  had  most  distin- 
guished themselves  in  battle,  and  calling  upon  those  who  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  it  to  come  forward  and  claim  the  promised  boon. 
Upward  of  two  thousand  presented  themselves,  were  crowned  with 
garlands,  and^corted  to  the  temples  as  if  to  complete  the  ceremony 
which  was  to  make  them  free ;  but  they  never  emerged,  nor  has  the  fate 
which  overtook  them  ever  been  levealed. 

Among  the  Athenians  the  treatment  of  slaves  appears  to  have  been 
wniparatively  humane*    There  was  a  law  under  which  a  slave  could 
indict  his  master  for  assault  and  battery.    Demosthenes  has  preserved 
a  bw  which  empowered  any  Athenian  not  laboring  under  legal  disabil- 
ity to  denounce  to  the  Thesmothetae  the  person  who  offered  violence  to 
D*an,  woman,  or  child,  whether  slave  or  I'ree ;  and  there  are  numerous 
examples   of   men  who  suffered  death  for  crimes  against  bondmen. 
Athenian  slaves,  moreover,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  purchasing  their 
own  freedom,  whenever  they  could  save  enough  but  of  the  p€<nilium, 
allowed  them  by  law,  to  offer  their  owners  an  equivalent  for  their  ser- 
^ceg.   Yet  even  in  Attica  the  slaves  were  at  best  subjected  to  many 
petty  tyrannies  and  humiliations.    Thus  they  were  not  allowed  to  wear 
*ODg  hair,  or  a  garment  with  two  sleeves ;  to  drink  wine  except  at  the 
J^valof  Pithcegia;  to  anoint  themselves,  as  in  the  gymnasia,  or  to 
be  present  at  certain  religious  ceremonies  in  which  freemen  could  par- 
^eipate.    The  Athenian  slaves  were  also  liable  to  corporal  punishment, 
fionietimes  in  the  form  of  whipping  at  the  cart  tail  by  order  of  a  magis- 
Ij^te,  but  often  also  at  the  discretion  of  their  owners.    The  slaves  in 
the  mines  are  said  to  have  worked  in  fetters,  but  this  may  have  been  a 
^oiporary  punishment  consequent  upon  a  revolt;    The  right  of  asylum 
'^  the  temples  of  Theseus  and  the  Eumenides  was  one  of  the  defenses 
^kich  the  Athenian  slave  enjoyed  as  against  the  tyranny  of  a  cruel 
'jaster.    This  right,  however,  ifi  supposed  to  have  extended  only  from 
"Retime  of  the  slave's  flight  until  the  next  new  moon,  when  the  slave 
section  was  held  and  the  refugee  had  the  chance  of  being  purchased  by 
A  more  humane  master. 
h  regard  to  the  price  of  slaves,  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Memorabilia 
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of  Xenephon,  from  which  it  appears  that  some  were  hardly  worth  half 
a  mina,  ($9.87 ;)  others  would  bring  as  much  as  2  miuas,  while  others 
sold  for  5  or  10  minas ;  and  Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratus,  is  said  to  have 
paid  a  talent  ($1,184.62^  in  gold)  for  an  overseer  of  the  mines.  The 
slaves  employed  as  laborers  in  the  mines  and  those  who  worked  in  the 
mills  had  the  lowest  value,  ranging  from  a  mina  to  a  mina  and  a  half, 
or  approximately  in  our  money  from  $20  to  $30.  The  price  of  ordinary 
house  slaves  was  but  little  higher.  Demosthenes  mentions  a  valuation 
of  two  such  slaves  at  2^  minas  each  as  being  too  high,  and  in  one  place 
alludes  to  the  sale  of  a  slave  of  this  kind  for  2  minas.  The  father  of 
this  orator  had  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  iron-workers,  or  sword-cutlers, 
the  poorest  of  whom  were  worth  over  3  minas,  and  the  best  from  5  to 
6  minas.  He  had  also  twenty  chair-makers,  whose  aggregate  value  was 
40  minas,  or  an  average  of  2  minas  each. 

The  difference  of  value  between  slaves  who  could  perform  only  com- 
mon labor  and  those  who  were  skilled  in  some  trade,  probably  corre- 
sponded in  the  main  with  the  difference  between  the  amounts  which 
these  classes  respectively  could  earn  for  their  owners.  A  slave  in  the 
mines  yielded  a  profit  of  only  one  obolus  (about  3  cents)  a  day ;  a  work- 
man in  leather  yielded  2  oboli,  and  a  foreman  of  a  workshop,  3  oboli  per 
diem.  The  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  iron-workers  or  sword-cutters  of 
Demosthenes'  father  were  worth  an  aggregate  sum  of  190  minas,  and 
annually  yielded  a  net  profit  of  30  minas,  or  15f|  per  cent,  on  their 
viilue;  while  the  twenty  chair-makers,  worth  40  minas,  are  said  to  have 
yielded  a  net  profit  of  twelve  minas,  or  30  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  this  disparity  was  exceptionally  large,  and 
was  due  to  temporary  causes  affecting  the  relative  activity  of  the  two 
trades  in  question.  Speaking  generally,  the  profit  on  the  labor  of  a 
slave  must  have  reached  a  high  percentage  on  his  value,  because  the 
owner  would  expect  to  be  compensated  for  his  capital  at  the  customary 
high  rates  of  interest,  and  moreover  would  require  indemnity  for  the 
danger  of  loss  by  the  death,  decrepitude,  or  superannuation  of  the  slave, 
or  of  his  escape  from  servitude.  Of  this  last  there  was  esi)ecial  risk  in 
time  of  war,  particularly  in  the  case  of  slaves  that  were  with  the  armies ; 
and  this  led  to  the  institution  of  an  insurance  system  first  established 
by  a  Macedonian  grandee  named  Antigenes,  who,  for  a  yearly  contribu- 
tion of  8  drachmas,  undertook  to  guarantee  to  the  owner  the  price  of  any 
slave  who  was  in  the  army,  in  case  he  should  escape. 

There  were  at  Athens  two  classes  of  slaves,  those  belonging  to  the 
state  and  those  of  private  individuals.  The  former  were  employed  as 
vergers,  messengers,  apparitors,  scribes,  clerks  of  public  works,  inferior 
servants  of  the  gods,  and  in  other  services  considered  unworthy  of 
freemen.  Most  of  the  temples  of  Greece,  like  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments of  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  possesse^d  a 
great  number  of  slaves  or  serfs,  who  cultivated  the  sacred  domains,  per- 
formed various  humbler  ofiices  of  religion,  and  generally  executed  the 
bidding  of  the  priests.  Among  the  Athenians,  the  slaves  of  the  re- 
public, who  were  generally  captives  taken  in  war,  received  a  careful 
education,  and  were  sometimes  intrusted  with  important  duties.  Out 
of  their  number  were  selected  the  secretaries  who  in  time  of  war  accom- 
panied the  generals  and  treasurers  of  the  army,  and  made  exact  minutes 
of  their  expenditure,  in  order  that  when  on  their  return  these  officers 
should  come  to  render  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  their  books 
might  be  compared  with  those  of  the  secretaries. 

The  vocabulary  of  servile  relations  among  the  Greeks  was  very  copious. 
There  was  a  special  name  for  a  slave  bought  with  money,  one  for  a  male 
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dave  born  in  the  bonse,  and  anotber  for  a  female ;  one  for  a  slave  born 
of  a  slave,  and  anotber  for  a  slave  born  free.  Besides  tbese  tbere  were 
many  names  denoting  tbe  particular  employment  to  wbieb  a  slave  was 
assi^ed. 

^hcn  a  newly-purcbased  slave  was  first  brongbt  into  tbe  boase  be 
vas  placed  before  tbe  beartb,  wbere  bis  future  master,  mistress,  and 
Mow-servants  poured  baskets  of  ripe  fruit,  dates,  figs,  filberts,  wal- 
nuts, &c.,  upon  bis  bead  to  intimate  tbat  be  was  come  into  tbe  abode  of 
plenty.  He  tben  joined  witb  bis  fellow-slaves  in  feasting  on  tbe  boun- 
ties thns  sbowered  upon  bim,  and  tbe  occasion  was  converted  into  a 
general  merry-making. 

The  food  of  slaves,  as  migbt  be  expected,  was  usually  of  an  inferior 
quality.  Tbus  tbe  dates  grown  in  Greece,  wbicb  ripened  but  imper- 
fectly, were  appropriated  to  their  use,  and  if  wine  was  given  them,  it 
was  a  kind  made  of  the  husks  of  grapes,  wbicb  after  they  bad  been 
pressed  were  laid  to  soak  in  water  and  tben  pressed  again.  The  indig- 
nities to  Tfrhicb  slaves  were  sometimes  subjected  is  indicated  by  the 
practice  of  some  parsimonious  roasters,  who  compelled  them,  while  em- 
ployed at  the  kneading-trough,  to  wear  a  broad  collar  like  a  wheel, 
which  prevented  them  from  eating  tbe  dough  by  rendering  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  bring  their  hands  to  their  mouths. 

Among  tbe  employments  of  female  slaves  were  included  tbe  turning  of 
the  mills,  carrying  water,  and  sometimes  the  still  more  laborious  work  of 
cutting  wood,  besides  the  ordinary  domestic  occupations.  A  male  slave 
usually  attended  bis  master  upon  a  journey  to  carry  bis  baggage,  both 
traveling  on  foot.  Some  masters  went  accompanied  by  two  such  slaves, 
but  this  was  considered  a  mark  of  luxurious  habits. 

There  are  some  instances  of  communities,  by  express  stipulation,  en- 
tering formally  into  a  state  of  slavery,  but  witb  the  reservation  of  certain 
rights.  Thus  the  Maryandinians  submitted  to  tbe  citizens  of  Heraclea, 
lobe  their  perpetual  serfs,  stipulating  only  tbat  they  should  always  be 
fnrnished  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  never  be  sold  out  of  the 
country.  The  penestae  of  tbe  Thessalians  also  appear  to  have  assumed 
their  servile  status  by  a  formal  compact  which  reserved  to  them  impor- 
toBt  privileges,  among  which  was  that  of  owning  property.  Many  of 
them  attained  considerable  wealth,  and,  according  to  Euripides,  they 
were  sometimes  of  very  ancient  families. 

In  Crete  the  serfs  or  slaves  were  divided  into  several  classes.  Those 
of  the  cities  were  called  ChrysonetSB,  or  "  bought  witb  gold  f  those  of 
tbe  country  were  called  Aphamiotae,  from  their  being  bound  to  the 
-^pbamiae,  or  estates  of  the  landed  proprietors.  Tbe  latter  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  whom  tbe  Dorian  invaders  had  reduced  to  servitude,  and  were 
sometimes  called  Clarotae,  either  from  tbe  fact  that  they  had  been 
jlivided  among  tbe  conquerors  by  lot,  or  else  from  being  located  on  tbe 
jots  of  the  citizens,  which  were  called  Claroi.  The  Mnoi  or  Mnoa  were 
"ondsmen  belonging  to  the  state,  and  cultivated  the  public  lands.  They 
^cie  compelled  to  furnish  tbe  body  of  tbe  citizens  a  certain  sum  of 
"^^^ey,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  their  flocks  and  herds  and  agricultural 
produce.  They  were  prohibited  from  carrying  arms,  and  excluded  from 
"^J  gymnasia. 

AD  the  Cretan  city  of  Cydonia,  during  certain  festivals  of  Hermes, 
tbe  slaves  were  left  mastei-s  of  the  place,  and  bad  the  right  to  chastise 
^.^th  whips  any  free  citizen  who  intruded  himself  among  them.  In 
other  parts  of  Crete  customs  prevailed  similar  to  those  of  the  Koman 
saturnalia,  the  masters  waiting  upon  tbe  slaves  as  domestics,  while  the 
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latter  caroused  and  took  their  ease  in  the  eDJoyment  of  the  Hermffian 
festival.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the  treatment  of  slaves 
in  Crete  was  milder  than  in  any  other  Doric  state. 

The  serfs  of  the  Syracasans  were  called  Killicyrii,  and  were  so  numer- 
ous that  the  expression  ^^more  in  number  than  the  Killicyrii"  passed 
into  a  proverb.  They  appear  to  have  lived  in  the  country,  cultivating 
the  land  like  the  Cretan  Mnoa,  until  at  last  their  numbers  inspired  them 
with  courage,  when  they  assaulted  and  drove  out  their  masters,  retain- 
ing possession  of  Syracuse. 

The  Katanocophori  were  kept  in  bondage  by  the  i)eop1e  of  Sicyou, 
who  compelled  them  to  assume  a  mean  and  squalid  appearance,  and  to 
wear  skeepskin  cloaks,  in  order  that  they  might  be  deterred  from  enter- 
ing the  city  by  the  ridicule  of  the  rabble,  to  which  this  uncouth  cover- 
ing would  expose  them. 

The  serfs  of  the  Arcadians  were  called  Prospelatse,  and  are  said  to 
have  numbered  about  three  hundred  thousand.  Their  treatment  appears 
to  have  been  more  lenient  than  that  of  persons  of  the  same  class  in  many 
other  parts  of  Greece,  since  they  are  found  at  public  festivals  sitting  at 
table  with  their  masters,  eating  of  the  same  food  and  drinking  from  the 
same  cup. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  life  of  a  slave  in  Greece  would  appear 
to  have  formed  no  exception  to  the  general  experience  of  mankind  as  to 
the  condition  of  a  servile  class.  Sir  William  Gell's  account  of  the  resi- 
dence of  a  wealthy  Greek,  "  surrounded  by  the  stable  and  ranges  of  low 
buildings,  occupied  by  the  servants  and  cattle,"  recalls  to  mind  the  rows 
or  clusters  of  negro  shanties  near  the  spacious  mansions  of  the  wealthy 
southern  planter ;  and  the  practice  of  measuring  out  to  the  slaves  a 
daily  or  weekly  allowance  of  food,  which  was  followed  upon  many 
southern  plantations,  had  its  counterpart  among  the  Greeks,  whose 
white  slaves  were  probably  less  liberally  fed  than  the  colored  slaves  of 
the  South.  According  to  Bceek,  their  diet  consisted  almost  wholly  of 
grain,  (chiefly  barley,)  of  which  the  usual  allowance  was  a  chcenix,  or  a 
little  less  than  one  quart  per  diem.  Aristophanes  says  that  the  male 
domestics  of  a  Greek  household  had  one  common  sleeping  apartment, 
called  the  koiton,  and  the  beds  of  servants  generally  consisted  of  mats 
made  of  rushes,  broom,  and  the  down  of  reeds.  As  in  our  o\«n  South- 
ern States,  so  in  Greece,  slaves  occasionally  lived  apart  from  their 
masters,  working  on  their  own  account,  and  paying  to  their  master  a 
portion  of  their  earnings,  and  sometimes  they  were  able  to  save  enough 
to  purchase  their  freedom.  The  aggregate  number  of  freedmen  in 
Greece  was  probably  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  than 
in  the  South,  where  the  barrier  of  race  distinction  was  added  to  the 
ordinary  obstacles  to  the  elevation  of  the  subject  class. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  the  working 
classes  of  Greece  is  the  memorable  measure  of  Solon,  known  as  the  Sei- 
sachtheia.  When  the  great  Athenian  lawgiver  came  to  the  archon- 
ship  in  the  year  594  B.  C,  he  found  the  majority  of  the  rural  population 
of  Attica  weighed  down  with  debt  and  desiwndency.  The  rich  were  pro- 
prietors of  the  greater  part  of  the  soil,  which  the  Thetes  cultivated  as 
dependent  tenants,  paying  the  proprietors  a  stipulated  part  of  the  pro- 
duce. In  these  payments  they  had  fallen  greatly  in  arrears,  and  thus,  as 
well  as  through  loans  of  money,  had  sunk  so  deep  in  debt  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  extricate  themselves.  The  law  gave  the  creditor 
power  over  the  body  of  the  debtor,  as  well  as  those  of  his  minor  sons 
and  daughters,  and  thus  large  numbers  of  the  Thetes  were  faljing  from 
freedom  into  slavery.    At  the  same  time  a  great  number  of  the  smaller 
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properties  of  Attica  were  heavily  mortgaged,  and  marked  by  stone  pil- 
lars, iDScribed  with  the  name  of  the  lender  and  the  amount  of  the  loan. 
These  mortgages  were  in  many  instances  foreclosed,  and  not  only  were 
the  mortgaged  lands  taken  from  their  proprietors,  but  the  latter  tdem- 
selves,  together  with  their  families,  were  frequently  reduced  to  slavery. 
Od  some  this  unhappy  lot  had  fallen  through  the  unjust  decisions  of 
corrnpt  judges,  and  the  conduct  of  the  rich  in  all  their  dealings  with 
this  class  of  people  is  described  as  having  been  thoroughly  unprin- 
cipled and  rapacious.  To  such  a  pitch  had  this  evil  arisen  just  before 
Solon  became  archon,  that  the  law  could  no  longer  be  enforced.  It  was 
under  such  circumstances  that  the  celebrated  lawgiver  resorted  to  the 
measure  above  named.  ''  The  relief  which  it  afforded,"  says  Grote, 
1^  was  complete  and  immediate.  It  canceled  at  once  all  those  contracts 
in  which  the  debtor  had  borrowed  on  the  security  of  either  his  person 
or  of  bis  land ;  it  forbade  all  future  loans  or  contracts  in  which  the  person 
of  the  debtor  was  pledged  as  security ;  it  deprived  the  creditor  in  future 
of  all  power  to  imprison  or  enslave  or  extort  work  from  his  debtor,  and 
confined  him  to  an  effective  judgment  at  law  authorizing  the  seizure  of 
the  property  of  the  latter  j  it  swept  off  all  the  numerous  marked  pillars 
from  the  landed  properties  in  Attica,  and  left  the  land  free  from  all  past 
claims ;  it  liberated  and  restored  to  their  full  rights  all  those  debtors 
who  were  actually  in  slavery  under  previous  legal  adjudication,  and  it 
even  provided  the  means — we  do  not  know  how — of  repurchasing  in 
foreign  lands,  and  bringing  back  to  a  renewed  life  of  liberty  in  Attica, 
many  insolvents  who  had  been  sold  for  exportation.  And  while  Solon 
forbade  every  Athenian  to  pledge  or  sell  his  own  person  into  slavery,  he 
took  a  step  further  in  the  same  direction,  by  forbidding  him  to  pledge 
or  sell  bis  son,  his  daughter,  or  an  unmaiTied  sister  under  his  tutelage — 
excepting  only  the  case  in  which  either  of  the  latter  might  be  detected 
in  uncbastity.'' 

One  of  the  most  beneficent  provisions  of  the  above  law  was  that 
wbich  forbade  all  future  loans  or  contracts  in  which  the  person  of  the 
debtor  was  pledged  as  security ;  but  although  this  remained  in  force  in 
Attica,  the  lending  of  money  upon  the  body  of  the  debtor  continued  to 
^practiced  in  other  Grecian  states ;  while  even  the  pledging  of  agricul- 
tnral  implements  was  forbidden. 

An  interesting  subject  to  treat  in  this  connection  would  be  the  pro- 
ton made  for  the  poor  in  the  Grecian  states.  It  will  be  sufficient, 
however,  to  say  that  in  Athens,  at  least,  the  habit  of  depending  on  the 
state  for  assistance  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  decided  symp- 
tonasof  the  decay  of  the  commonwealth;  while  there,  as  well  as  else- 
^^^T%  and  particularly  in  Sparta,  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  few 
oapds,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  dependent  poor,  were 
quiekiy  followed  by  a  decline  in  the  old  manly  qualities  of  the  people, 
^u  dimioished  at  once  their  ability  and  their  disposition  to  defend  their 
^vil  liberty  and  their  national  independence. 

LABOR    IN    BOlip:. 

^at  has  been  said  as  to  the  condition  of  the  industrial  arts  in 
J'^^^ece  will  apply  in  the  main  to  their  condition  in  Italy  during  the  his- 
Jj'y  of  ancient  Rome.  From  the  rude  state  in  which  they  are  found  in 
the  early  days  of  the  city,  they  progressed  in  the  course  of  centuries  to 
Ahigli  development;  and  if  the  Romans  themselves  x)Ossessed  in  a  very 
'Dferior  degree  the  artistic  faculty  for  which  the  Greeks  were  so  distin- 
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gaished,  they  eDJoyed  iu  industry  and  art,  do  less  than  in  philosophy 
and  letters,  the  assistance  of  Hellenic  genius. 

It  is  impossible  to  treat  of  labor  and  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  among  the  Eomans,  without  referring  to  the  political  status 
of  the  plebeians,  the  history  of  whose  struggles  for  a  humane  law 
of  debtor  and  creditor,  for  a  fair  division  of  the  public  lands,  and  foi 
the  prerogatives  of  citizenship,  is  virtually  the  history  of  the  earl^ 
struggles  of  the  working-people  of  Eome  for  the  rights  of  men. 

The  members  of  this  class  probably  comprised  the  descendants  o 
conquered  tribes  originally  inhabiting  the  district  in  which  Rome  wai 
founded,  as  well  as  those  in  the  surrounding  region,  who  at  a  somewhat 
later  date  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  the  powerful  protectioi 
of  that  city ;  and  in  early  times,  particularly  under  the  kings,  they  wen 
doubtless  subjected  to  severe  oppression.  They  were  admitted  to  nc 
share  in  the  government,  or  in  the  social  and  religious  rights  whicl 
belonged  to  the  privileged  order ;  but,  from  the  earliest  times  of  whicl 
we  have  any  account,  they  were  distinguished  from  the  slaves  of  a  Bo 
man  household  by  the  possession  of  personal  freedom,  the  right  to  hole 
property,  and  the  liberty  (which  was  denied  to  the  aristocratic  order)  t< 
exercise  handicraft  trades  for  their  own  benefit.  Their  immunities,  how 
ever,  were  at  first  secured  to  them,  not  by*  law,  but  by  the  protection  o 
the  patricians,  toward  whom  they  occupied,  individually,  the  position  o 
clients.  Thus  every  plebeian  was  originally  the  client  or  dependent  o 
some  patrician ;  but  gradually  they  acquired  recognized  civic  rights 
and  the  status  of  "client"  was  transferred  to  subjects  of  more  recem 
acquisition,  to  whom  no  rights  of  citizenship  had  as  yet  been  accorded 

The  sixth  of  the  kings,  Servius  Tullius,  is  said  to  have  divided  th( 
lands  which  he  had  won  from  the  Yeians  and  Etruscans  among  th( 
plebeians,  whom  he  also  sought  to  elevate  politically  by  the  creation  o 
anew  general  assembly — that  of  the  centuries^  in  which  both  classes 
should  be  comprehended.  The  plebeians,  however,  do  not  appear  U 
have  acquired  any  material  increase  of  political  power  from  this  meas 
ure.  In  the  early  years  of  the  republic  the  patricians  generally  figun 
as  men  of  family  and  civic  honors,  residing  in  the  city,  but  holding  do 
mains  in  the  territory  belonging  to  the  state,  which  at  this  period  ap 
pears  to  have  been  monopolized  by  the  patrician  order.  The  plebeians 
at  the  same  time  appear  to  have  been  small  farmers  and  tradesmen,  me 
chanics,  &c.,  while  they  also,  as  in  earlier  times,  contributed  their  ful 
quota  to  the  armies  of  the  stiite.  Their  poverty  often  reduced  them  U 
the  necessity  of  borrowing  from  their  patrician  superiors,  whose  incomes 
were  in  many  cases  largely  derived  from  usury.  The  creditor  had  the 
power  to  enslave,  imprison,  scourge,  starve,  or  even  ta.ke  the  life  of  th( 
debtor  who  failed  to  meet  his  obligations ;  and  if  there  were  severa 
creditors  of  one  person,  they  could,  if  they  chose,  divide  his  body  amon^ 
them.  Instances  of  extreme  cruelty,  such  as  beating,  imprisonment  it 
loathsome  dungeons,  and  slow  starvation,  were  not  infrequent,  whiU 
many  unfortunate  debtors  were  sold  into  slavery  or  reduced  to  servitude 
under  their  creditors.  The  harshness  of  the  law,  and  of  the  manner  ir 
which  it  was  enforced,  seemed  all  the  more  outrageous  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  inability  of  the  debtor  to  meet  his  engagements  often  arose 
from  his  having  to  neglect  his  own  afiaira  while  performing  military  ser 
vice  for  the  state  in  wars  which  the  patricians  had  provoked.  It  was  f 
case  of  this  kind  which  formed  the  immediate  occasion  for  the  secessioi 
of  the  plebeians  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  sixteen  years  after  the  expulsion  oi 
the  kings ;  that  is,  A.  U.  0. 260.  A  veteran  who  had  served  his  country 
with  honor  and  lost  his  property  in  the  wars,  having  been  scourged  bj 
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his  creditor,  exhibited  his  gory  back  to  the  populace,  whose  indignation 
first  fouud  vent  in  the  summary  release  of  those  who  were  enslaved  for 
debt,aDd  then  in  the  manner  above  indicated.  At  the  point  mentioned, 
which  was  distant  two  miles  from  Eome,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tiber 
and  the  Anio,  the  plebeians,  who  had  chosen  themselves  generals,  and 
marched  out  under  arms,  threatened  to  settle  and  found  a  new  city. 
The  patricians  were  at  first  disposed  to  set  them  at  defiance,  but  in  the 
end  listened  to  wiser  counsels,  and  decided  t6  make  terms  with  them 
rather  than  allow  the  commonwealth  to  be  split  asunder.  It  is  believed 
that  on  this  occasion  was  founded  the  Tribunate  of  the  Plebs,  the  peo- 
ple acquiring  the  right  of  nominating  two  tribunes  annually,  who  were 
to  have  a  veto  upon  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  to  protect  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  the  commons,  for  which  purpose  they  were  to  keep  their 
houses  open  day  and  night  to  receive  every  application  for  assistance. 

According  to  Livy  and  Cicero,  this  secession  did  not  result  in  a 
reniisiiion  of  debts  or  in  a  change  of  the  law  of  insolvency  ;  yet  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  no  longer  forms  the 
chief  subject  of  contention  between  the  two  orders,  from  which  it  seems 
probable  that  some  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  former  class 
was  secured.  Nearly  half  a  century  later  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
provided  that  the  debtor  should  be  allowed  thirty  days  within  which 
he  might,  through  the  help  of  his  friends,  or  the  pity  of  the  populace, 
acquire  the  means  of  meeting  his  obligations.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
if  he  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  required  amount,  he  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  creditor,  who  put  him  in  chains  and  brought  him  before  the 
pnetorori  three  consecutive  market  days,  the  amount  of  his  debt  being 
published,  in  the  hope  that  some  rich  spectator  would  take  pity  on  him 
and  discharge  his  debt.  In  the  absence  of  such  relief  he  was  sold  into 
slavery,  or  his  head  might  be  exacted  as  the  forfeit  of  his  poverty. 
firadually,  however,  the  extreme  severity  of  the  law  was  relaxed,  and 
in  the  year  of  the  city  424  it  was  decreed  that  in  future  the  person  of 
DO  lioinau  citizen  should  be  liable  to  slavery,  but  that  his  property  alone 
Bliould  be  subject  to  seizure.  The  debtor  might,  however,  be  committed 
^prison,  and  to  avert  this  fate  many  voluntarily  became  the  slaves  of 
their  creditors,  though,  probably,  with  certain  reserved  rights  obtained 
oy  special  stipulation. 

The  distribution  of  land,  which  in  all  places  and  times  has  had  the 
JDost  intimate  relation  to  the  well-being  of  the  working  classes,  was 
J<>Dg  the  subject  of  fierce  contention  between  the  patricians  and  ple- 
^JansatEomo;  and  the  members  of  the  former  class  did  not  scruple 
to  resort  to  the  most  extreme  measures  in  defense  of  their  monopoly. 
-^^  the  republic  extended  her  dominions  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  each 
^nquered  tribe  was  colonized  by  Eoman  citizens,  who  were  thus  bound 
"y  their  interests,  as  well  as  inclined  by  sentiment,  to  defend  the  new 
^^uisition.  Considering  how  circumscribed  was  the  original  territory 
of  fionie,  this  mode  of  disposing  of  her  surplus  population  must  have 
contributed  much  to  the  industrial  prospeiity  of  her  people,  at  the  same 
t^nie  that  it  formed  a  most  important  element  in  the  polity  by  which  she 
consolidated  her  growing  power.  The  following  account  of  the  manner 
?n  which  the  Romans  disposed  of  the  lands  acquired  from  the  conquered 
^8  takeu  from  Fosbroke's  "  Treatise  on  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Manners, 
*nd  institutions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  i"^ 

J^iese  lands  were  not  gratuitous ;  if  the  colonist  had  not  suflScient  money  to  pur- 
^"ase  tb«  portion  which  leU  to  him  be  farmed  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  com  ru on  wealth, 
^fof  Bome  superior  tenant.  But  this  regulation  re-garded  the  cultivated  lands;  those 
^uich  were  waste,  or  which  lay  on  an  exiwsed  frontier,  were  generally  gratuitously 
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conferred;  yet  like  the  rest  they  were  sabject  to  the  bardoDS  of  the  state;  thus  they 
annaally  yielded  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  trees,  one-tenth  of  the  grain,  and  a 
certain  tax  for  cattle.  The  quantity  of  this  public  land  in  each  colony  va^i€^d  accord- 
ins  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  colony  was  originally  secured.  If  the  natives  had 
voluntarily  submitted,  two-thirds  of  the  territory  were  generally  left  to  them,  one- 
third  only  being  divided  among  the  victors.  In  no  case,  however,  do  the  people  ap- 
pear to  have  possessed  more  than  seven  juj^era  each  ;*  where  the  territory  was  much 
circumscribcci,  only  two;  the  surplus  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  state,  and  was 
either  farmed  for  its  benefit,  or,  if  more  defenders  were  necessary,  it  was  assigned  to 
new  settlers.  In  general,  however,  there  was  always  a  considerable  portion  nnas- 
signed.  For  what  follows,  the  reader  will  be  prepared.  This  surplus  was  soon  en- 
grossed by  the  patricians,  who  farmed  the  revenues  arising  from  it,  viz,  who  offered 
so  much  for  the  produce  of  the  soil  for  five  years,  the  period  for  which  the  public 
lands  were  invariably  let;  at  the  end  of  the  five,  they  had  only  to  renew  the  contract. 
If  to  this  we  add  that  by  judicial  forfeiture,  in  deifault  of  issue,  and  through  other 
causes,  the  portions  of  many  amon^  the  resident  coloni  would  devolve  to  the  state,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  that  the  territory  which  the  patricians  took  such  care  to  engross 
was  greatly  au;^meuted.  In  the  same  degree  we  shall  be  prepared  to  expect  the 
diminution  of  the  allotments  originally  made  to  the  coloni.  As  the  members  of  each 
family  multiplied,  as  the  children  were  adpiitted  to  co-inheritance,  the  portion  origi- 
nally held  by  each  (it  was  two  jugera  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  and 
seven  in  the  more  distant  ( olonies)  would  be  split  until  the  multiplied  portions  world 
be  inadequate  to  the  support,  not  merely  of  a  family,  but  of  an  individual.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  wonder  at  the  complaints  which,  from  the  third  century  after  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  were  so  loudly  uttered,  that  the  patricians  held  most  of  the  public 
land,  while  the  plebeians  were  generally  reduced  to  utter  destitution.  Nor  was  this 
the  worst.  The  patricians,  as  the  heads  of  government,  showed  a  shameful  partiality 
to  their  own  order  by  exempting  their  lands  from  the  burden  of  the  one-tenth  to 
which  they  were  liable,  while  those  of  the  plebeians  remained  subject  to  it.  *  * 
Among  the  agri  (public  lands)  there  were  many  distinctions  corresponding  to  their 
nature  and  uses.  The  ager  campascuus  was  the  common  or  pasture  land  to  which  we 
have  alluded ;  the  ager  decumanua  was  the  titheable  land,  that  is,  the  public  land 
subject  to  the  annual  tenth  of  produce  required  by  the  state.  All  Sicily  was  in  this 
predicament.  "  Omnis  ager  SicUm  decumanus  «r/,"  says  Cicero.  The  ager  effatutf  was 
the  place  where  the  Augurs  unfolded  the  fates.  The  ager  occupaioriuSy  which  wa.s  va- 
cant, whether  in  virtue  of  default  by  inheritance  or  by  revocation,  or  by  judicial  for- 
feiture, might  be  occupied  by  any  one  who  farmed  it  from  the  state,  or  to  whom  the 
state  conceded  it.  In  fact  the  highest  bidder  was  generally  preferred  at  the  end  of  a 
lustrum^  and  would  indeed  always  have  been  preferred  had  not  the  more  powerful 
nobles  combined  to  intimidate  other  bidders,  and,  consequently,  to  obta,iu  it  on  their 
own  terms.  Tke  ager  vestigalia  was  the  land  which  paid  money-rent,  on  the  condition 
of  receiving  the  produce  in  kind;  the  tenth  of  the  com,  the  fifth  of  the  orchards, 
trees,  cattle,  wool,  &c.  Any  one  wl\,o  offered  at  a  public  auction  the  highest  price 
during  five  consecutive  years  for  the  produce  of  a  district  comprised  in  the  limits  of 
the  agrarian  law,  was,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  successful  bidder.  Ho  paid 
in  money  for  the  produce  yielded  by  the  land,  and  for  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  it 
at  pleasure ;  and  he  always  gave  sureties  for  the  punctual  fulfillment  of  his  engage- 
ment. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  269,  the  first  agrarian  law  was  proposed  and 
carried  by  Spurius  Cassias,  but  its  execution  was  thwarted  by  the  patri- 
cians, who  ultimately  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  its  author  by  an 
accusation  that  during  his  consulship  he  had  made  too  favorable  terras 
with  the  national  enemies,  and  had  sought  to  make  himself  tyrant  of 
his  native  city,  upon  which  charges  he  was  declared  guilty,  scourged, 
and  beheaded.  The  tribune  Geuucius  (A.  U.  C.  280)  made  an  effort  to 
secure  the  same  end — a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  public  lands — 
and  presented  an  impeachment  against  the  consuls  for  Laving  frustrated 
the  provisions  of  the  law ;  but  he,  too,  appears  to  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  patrician  malice,  being  suddenly  found  dead  in  his  bed.  In  the 
account  which  Livy  gives  of  the  agrarian  agitation  of  this  period,  he 
represents  the  tribunes  as  proposing  a  series  of  laws,  all  of  which  were 
successfully  resisted  by  the  patricians,  whereas  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
na^sus  states  that  during  the  consulship  of  Spurius  Cassius  the  senate 
passed  a  general  law  for  the  division  of  the  public  lands,  but  that  the 

•The  jugerum  was  23,000  square  feet,  or  about  t';^,-  of  an  acre. 
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successive  consols  would  never  carry  it  into  eflFect.    He  represents  that 
a  solemn  compact  between  the  senate  and  the  plebeians  was  broken, 
and  that  the  efl'orts  of  the  tribunes  were  exclusively  directed  toward 
procuring,  the  execution  of  the  existing  law.    It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  plebeians  continued  to  gain  strength,  and  in  the  year  of  the 
city  377,  (B.  C.  377,)  the  tribunes,  Licinius  and  Sextius,  were  able  to 
carry  an  agrarian  law  by  which  it  was  provided  that  no  citizen  should 
hold  {or  farm  the  revenues  of)  more  than  500  jugera  (about  320  acres)  of 
the  public  lands.     From  those  who  held  more  than  this  quantity  the 
aMliles  were  to  take  the  surplus  and  divide  it  among  the  plebeians  at 
the  rate  of  seven  jugera  to  each  family.    The  same  law  limited  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  who  might  be  employed  on  the  lands  so  divided,  and 
enjoined  on  the  holders  of  land  the  employment  of  Italians  and  free- 
men.  It  also  enacted  that  no  citizen  should  turn  into  the  common  pas- 
ture more  than  one  hundred  head  of  cattle,  or  five  hundred  of  sheep,  &c., 
each  to  be  subject  to  a  certain  tax  payable  to  the  public  treasury. 

It  was  during  the  same  year  that  the  plebeians  achieved  the  great 
charter  of  their  liberties  in  the  decree  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
always  be  a  member  of  their  order ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  388 
that  a  plebeian  consul  was  formally  appointed,  Sextius  himself  being 
the  first  to  hold  the  office.  The  triumph  of  the  plebeians  became  still 
more  complete  in  the  year  415,  when  the  plebeian  dictator,  Publilius 
I^bilo,  carried  enactments  making  the  decrees  of  the  popular  assemblies 
(comitia  of  the  tribes)  obligatory  on  the  whole  people,*  permitting  both 
of  the  consuls  as  well  as  the  praetors  to  be  plebeians,  and  requiring  that 
the  censors  should  be'choieu,  one  from  each  class. 

From  this  time  the  two  orders  were  substantially  merged  into  one; 
hut  as  the  dominion  of  the  republic  was  extended  over  adjacent  states, 
the  newly-conquered  Italians  fell  into  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  which  the  plebeians  had  formerly  occupied,  though  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  very  marked  differences.  Indeed  the  military  neces- 
sities of  the  state  dictated  a  policy  calculated  to  consolidate  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  peninsula  into  one  nation,  and  inclined  th«  Komans  to 
Jidvance  them  gradually  to  a  participjxtion  in  civic  rights.         ^ 

The  three  centuries  intervening  between  the  secession  of  the  Plebs  to 
the  Mons  Sacer,  (A.  U.  260,)  and  the  entrance  of  the  legions  into  Asia 
eleven  years  after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  embrace  the  finest 
portions  of  lioman  history,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  vir- 
tnesof  the  people.  During  this  period  then»  were,  indeed,  instances  of 
mnry  and  extravagance,  but  labor  was  held  in  honor,  and  poverty  was 
Jj^eu  dignified  with  the  highest  stations.  '*  If,  on  the  one  hand,"  says 
Dorny,  (Histoire  des  Romains,)  "  a  Rutinius  must  be  degraded  from  the 
^Date,  (B.  C.  275,)  notwithstanding  his  two  consulships,  a  dictatorship, 
^nda  triumph,  for  possessing  ten  pounds  of  silver  plate  when  he  was 
allowed  no  more  than  eight  ounces  ;  if  the  consul  Posthumius  compelled 
-,000  legionaries  to  reap  his  corn,  or  to  clean  his  woods ;  Attilius  Serra- 
j^ws,  on  the  other,  received  the  consular  purple  behind  his  plow  ;  liegu- 
^  though  twice  consul,  possessed  no  more  than  one  little  field  in  the 
^arren  district  of  Pupiuia;  and  Curius,  like  Fabricius  and  JEmilius 
|j,*'Pn8,  prepared  hissimplc^  meal  with  his  own  hands,  in  wooden  vessels, 
^"esanae  Curius  relused  the  gold  of  the  Samnites;  Fabricius  that  of 
^yjthus;  and  Gineas,  (the  ambassador  of  the  latter,)  introduced  in  the 

J.  It  is  held  by  some  antborities  that  these  decrees  or  phbiscita  did  uot  acquire  the 
!i!  ^?^^  ®^  }siVfB  until  the  adoption  of  the  Lex  HorUnsia,  in  the  year  466,  or  15.  C.  2SS ; 
JJ*V  't  i«  at  least  evident  that  this  measure  either  gave  to  the  phbiscita  increased 
7'ght,  or  enlarged  the  number  of  objocttt  with  reference  to  which  they  might  be 
*»opted. 
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senate,  imagined  that  he  saw  before  him  an  assembly  of  kings.  •  •  • 
There  was  union  becanse  there  wasijquality  5  because  an  aristocracy  of 
blood  was  no  longer  recognized,  nor  was  more  honor  paid  to  that  of 
fortune.''  Cincinnatus,  once  consul  and  twice  called  to  the  dictatorship, 
after  delivering  his  country  from  her  enemies,  retired  to  his  little  tract 
of  land,  {only  four  jugera  in  extent,)  upon  which  he  maintained  himself 
by  the  hibor  of  his  own  hands.  Fabricius,  consul  and  victorious  gen- 
eral, cultivated  his  one  little  tield  without  the  assistance  of  slaves ;  and 
Manius  Curius,  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus,  refused  the  share  of  booty 
and  the  fifty  jvgera  of  land  offered  by  the  people  in  gratitude  for  his  great 
services,  deeming  such  liberality  excessive.  He  thought  it  a  reproach 
to  a  senator,  an  ex-consul,  or  even  a  victorious  general  to  whom  a  public 
triumph  had  been  accorded,  to  possess  more  than  fifty  jugera  of  land, 
and  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  state  that  citizen  for  whom  even  seven 
jugera  would  not  suffice.  Accordingly  the  latter  quantity  was  all  he 
would  himself  accept,  this  being  t^e  amount  of  land  then  assigned  to 
each  plebeian  family.  In  the  year  of  the  city  496,  Regulus,  then  com- 
manding the  army  in  Africa,  wrote  to  the  senate,  asking  for  his  recall, 
on  the  ground  that  the  manager  of  his  seven  jwi/era  at  Pflpinia  was  dead ; 
that  the  hired  man  had  run  away,  carrying  the  farming-implements 
with  him,  and  that  unless  his  farm  was  cultivated  he  would  be  unable  to 
support  his  wife  and  children.  The  senate  ordered  his  land  to  be  tilled, 
and  his  farming  implements  to  be  replaced  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
whicl\  also  assumed  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  his  family, 
leaving  him  in  Africa  to  conquer  a  peace  with  Carthage.  "In  those 
happy  times,"  says  Pliny,  '*  the  earth,  exulting  to* see  herself  cultivated 
by  the  hands  of  triumphant  victors,  seemed  to  make  new  efforts,  and  to 
produce  her  fruits  in  greater  abundance." 

From  such  instances  as  have,  just  been  given,  coupled  with  the 
minute  division  of  the  soil  which  is  known  to  have  prevailed  during 
the  period  under  consideration,  it  may  be  inferred  that  although  there 
were  slaves  and  hired  laborers  among  the  Romans  at  that  time,  the 
labor  of  the  country  (especially  in  agriculture)  was  mainly  performed 
by  free  f  itizens  working  on  their  own  account.  Their  labor  may  have 
been  severe  and  their  mode  of  living  far  from  luxurious,  but  in  their 
enjoyment  of  personal  independence  the  men  among  whom  the  conquer- 
ing legions  of  Rome  were  recruited  must  have  occupied  a  position 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  proletariat  of  modern  times.  As  late  as 
the  year  of  the  city  575,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  almost  exclu- 
sively performed  by  proprietors  and  free  laborers.  This  is  positively 
stated  by  Cato  the  elder,  who  in  the  same  connection,  says:  *^Our 
fathers,  when  they  wished  to  designate  a  good  citizen,  were  accustomed 
to  refer  to  him  as  a  good  colonist  (one  settled  on  the  public  lands)  and 
a  good  farmer ;  for  these  are  the  laborers  who  furnish  the  bravest  and 
most  robust  soldiers.  The  profit  which  is  derived  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth  is  the  most  honorable,  the  most  durable,  and  the  least  cal- 
culated to  give  cause  for  censure  or  excite  envy."  Cato  himself  is  rep- 
resented as  having  worked  in  the  fields  with  his  men,  with  whom  he 
also  sat  at  table,  eating  of  the  same  food  and  drinking  of  the  same 
wine. 

But  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  (which  terminated  A.  U.  605)  the 
simple  habits  of  Cato  were  a  protest  against  the  incoming  tide  of  luxury 
and  corruption  rather  than  an  indication  of  the  manners  of  the  period. 
The  severe  and  protracted  struggle  with  Carthage,  (the  second  Punic 
war,)  which  closed  A.  U.  553,  was  quickly  followed  by  the  wars  with 
Philip,  Autiochus,  and  Perseus.    Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria  were 
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speedily  brought  under  the  sway  of  Eome,  and  poured  their  wealth  into 
her  lap.  The  small  homesteads  whose  proprietors  had  fallen  on  distant 
fields  were  rapidly  merged  into  larger  properties  and  monopolized  by 
the  moneyed  aristocracy  of  Eome,  who  replaced  the  free  cultivators  of 
former  times  with  slaves  purchased  in  foreign  markets,  or  brought  in 
by  victorious  commanders  as  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  war.  Throughout 
extensive  districts,  particularly  in  Southern  Italy,  this  substitution  was 
all  but  complete ;  while  in  other  sections  of  the  country  the  competition 
of  the  great  landholders  and  their  hordes  of  servile  laborers  drove 
thousands  of  small  proprietors  from  an  occupation  which  they  no  longer 
found  profitable  to  seek  a  subsistence  by  "  petty  merchandise  and  handi- 
crafts, by  the  sportula,*  or  by  the  distributions,  wholly  or  in  part  gratui- 
tous, of  bread,  wine,  and  oil,  miule  regularly  by  the  state,  and  enhanced 
occasionally  by  magistrates,  or  candidates  for  the  magistracy." 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  Tiberius  Gracchus,  traversing 
the  plains  of  Etruria,  and  observing  ^ith  dismay  the  decline  of  agricul- 
ture, the  substitution  of  pasture  for  arable  land,  and  the  frequent  aban- 
donment of  fiehls  and  farms,  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  the  pas- 
sage of  a  new  agrarian  law.  Elected  tribune  in  the  year  of  the  city  U21, 
he  succeeded  in  this  design,  but  was  killed,  together  with  three  hundred 
of  his  adherents,  in  the  tumults  precipitated  l)y  the  effort  to  carry  the 
law  into  execution.  His  younger  brother,  Cains,  was  for  a  time  the 
SQccessful  leader  of  the  popular  party,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  im- 
portant reformatory  legislation;  but  he,  too,  fell  a  victim  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Roman  plutocracy,  and  in  the  course  of  fifteen  3  ears  the 
Pleasures  of  the  Gracchi  were  formally  repealed. 

That  the  lapse  of  the  half  century  ending  abopt  this  time  witnessed  a 
^ery  great  change  in  the  industrial  orgjinization  and  social  condition  of 
tbeKoman  people  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  splendid  military  organiza- 
tion of  the  republic  still  remained,  but  it  was  destined  soon  to  become 
^lie  master  rather  than  the  servant  of  the  people.  Within  a  century  and 
ft  half  from  the  entrance  of  the  legions  into  Asia,  Eome  received  her 
first  emperor,  and  thenceforward  the  ascendancy  of  the  military  over 
the  civil  powder  became  only  the  more  firmly  established  as  time  wore 
OD.  More  than  once  in  the  course  of  succeeding  centuries  the  senate, 
J^hich  in  the  eyes  of  the  embassador  of  Pyrrhus  had  seemed  an  assem- 
%  of  kings,  meekly  accepted  the  ruler  selected  by  the  prajtoriun 
cobortSjt  while  at  a  lat^r  day  armies  recruited  from  distant  provinces, 
jud  serving  perhaps  on  the  remotest  frontiers  of  the  empire,  competed 
for  the  honor  of  dictating  to  the  "  mistress  of  the  world  "  the  wearer  of  her 
^Q^perial  purple.  Under  Augustus  and  Tiberius  the  empire  was  indeed 
P^at,  prosperous,  and  in  the  main  well  governed.  After  a  long  ecli[)se 
Its  glory  was  restored  under  Vespasian  and  Titus,  to  be  again  obscured 

This  was  a^ft  of  victuals  niiule  daily,  usually  iu  the  uioruing,  by  the  rich  to  a  cer- 
\*!n  number  of  depeadeuts.  Iu  one  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal  may  be  found  a  lively 
^**criptioQ  of  a  great  man's  vestibule  crowded  with  dependeuts,  each  attended  by  n 
•^'ave  bearing  a  portable  kitchen  to  receive  the  viands  and  keep  them  hot  while  they 
^^^  carrieil  home.  If  the  sketches  of  the  satirist  are  not  too  liighly  colored,  we 
^"«l  conclude  that  in  bis  time  great  numbers  of  the  lower  classes  derived  their  whole 
f'^wistence  from  this  source,  while  even  the  high-born  did  not  scruple  to  increase  their 
JJ««uieby  taking  advantage  of  the  ostentatious  profusion  of  the  rich  and  vain. — (An- 
^^i  IHciionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquitieit.) 

^Tlie  praetorians  were  a  bwly  of  troops  instituted  by  Augustus  to  protect  his  person, 
m  calle<l  by  that  name  in  imitation  of  the  pratoria  cohors,  or  select  troo[»,  which  at- 
|«ode(|  the  person  of  the  prcetor  or  general  of  the  Roman  array.  Their  original  num- 
'•er  Was  nine  or  ten  thousand,  which  wtis  subsequently  increased  to  sixteen  thousand, 
liieirfiivor  was  courted  even  by  the  most  powerful  of  the  emperors,  many  of  whom 
*tfeibeir  own  creaiur;?s,  ami  liable  to  be  deposed  or  put  to  death  at  theirplea^uro. 

4   E 
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under  Domitian,  shine  out  anew  under  Nerva,  and  remain  undim 
tlirougliout  the  long  and  illustrious  reigns  of  Trnjan,  Hadrian,  Aiii 
nus,  and  Aurelius.  But  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  people  existe 
longer,  and  the  character  of  the  government  depended  mainly  ou 
personal  qualities  of  the  sovereign. 

SLAVERY  IN  ROME. 

That  this  great  change  in  the  political  conditiou  of  the  Eoman  p 
was  largely  ])romoted  by  the  increase  of  slavery  and  the  concentr 
of  wealth  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  It  is  probable,  however,  tha 
number  of  slaves  was  never  so  large  as  the  language  of  a  hir.jor 
writers  on  Roman  history  would  lead  one  to  infer.  In  the  erirliej 
turies  ot  the  republic  the  number  was  comparatively  small,  as  has  ali 
been  indicated.  It  is  estimated  by  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  in  his  '•  Pol 
Economy  of  the  Romans,"  that  in-the  year  of  the  city  529  the  free 
lation  of  that  portion  of  Italy  corresponding  to  the  duchies  of  Mi 
and  Lucca,  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscnny,  the  States  of  the  Churci 
the  late  kingdom  of  Naples,  (exclusive  of  Sicily,)  was  to  the  slaves 
men,  and  peregrini^  combined  as  26  is  to  23.  Varro,  writing  f 
century  later,  and  after  the  number  of  slaves  had  been  largely  inerc 
states  that  "all  the  lands  are  cultivated  by  freemen,  or  slaves 
mixture  of.  these  two  classes.  The  freemen  cultivate  their  lands  < 
with  their  own  labor  or  that  of  their  children,  (as  is  the  case  with 
of  the  small  pro])rietor8,)  or  by  the  employment  of  hired  men  anc 
laborers  during  the  busy  seasons,  such  as  haying,  harvest,  and  th 
tage,  or  by  using  the  labor  of  operarii^  (persons  who  sold  their  sei 
for  a  stipulated  time  in  payment  of  debt.)  •  •  I  say  of  all  the  lai 
general,"  continues  Varro,  ''that  it  is  more  profitable  to  cultivai 
unhealthy  districts  with  paid  workmen  than  with  slaves,  and  that 
in  healthy  localities  the  heavier  labors  of  the  country,  such  as  th< 
vest,  the  gathering  of  fruits,  and  the  vintage  should  be  commiti 
wage-laborers."  A  law  of  Julius  Cresar  required  stock-raisers  to  ei 
frae  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  the  number  of  one-third  of  their 
iierds  and  herdsmen,  the  object  being  to  arrest  the  decline  of  th 
l)opulation,  which  was  i>robably  more  rapid  and  more  noticeable  : 
grazing  districts  than  in  other  portions  of  the  country.  It  has  al 
Ix'en  said  that  the  substitution  of  slaves  for  free  laborers  and  smal 
prietors  was  at  first  most  extensive  in  the  southern  part  of  the  | 
sula ;  and  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  the  younger  Pliny  tl 
cisalpine  Gaul,  at  least  in  that  portion  adjacent  to  Lake  Como, 
labor  was  not  commonly  employed,  even  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  Ie 
the  statement  of  Pliny  is  that  the  use  of  slaves  in  agriculture  was 
lutelj'^  unknown  in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  the  towns  and 
they  were  largely  employed  by  capitalists  in  carrying  on  trade 
manufactures,  one  citizen  of  Rome  having  had  as  many  as  five  hu 
employed  in  the  various  trades  connected  with  the  erection  of  buih 
The  domestic  service  in  Roman  households,  as  well  as  in  those  < 
other  cities  of  the  peninsula,  was  performed  almost  exclusively  by  pc 
of  this  class,  from  the  aneiUce  or  personal  attendants  of  a  wealthy  mi 
to  those  engaged  in  the  coarsest  drudgery.  In  thrifty  families  the  d 
tic  work  included  a  large  amount  of  spinning  and  weaving,  as  w 
the  making  of  garments — labors  which  were  superintended,  and  to 
extent  shared,  by  the  mistress  herself. 

""  The  peregrini  embraced  those  classes  of  free  resideots  who  were  not 
citizens. 
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Amonfj  a  people  who,  at  one  period  of  their  liistorv,  f^avo  to  the  cred- 
itor the  power  to  imprison,  starve,  scourge,  or  even  take  the  life  of  his 
debtor, it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  laws  would  aflford  any  system- 
atic protection  to  the  slaves.  Cases  there  were  in  abundance  where 
slaves  were  treated  with  kindness,  and  even  pampered  in  luxury,  but 
the  class,  as  a  role,  were  subject  to  severe  oppression  and  hardship. 
^Ve^ead  of  their  working  in  the  field  in  chains,  guarded  by  armed  re- 
t^iioei'sof  the  great  proprietors,  their  owners,  while  at  night  they  were 
Iniddknl  in  crowds  into  buildings  which  were  at  once  dormitories  and 
prisons.  This  close  guard  was,  perhaps,  most  common  in  the  cases  of 
large  gangs  of  slaves  who  had  been  recently  imported.  Speaking  of 
the  peuera!  treatment  of  this  class,  Dureau  de  la  Malle  says :  "  The  mas- 
ters imposed  on  their  slaves  a  rigorous  celibacy,  and  they  were  never 
l)erniitted  to  enter  into  matrimonial  relations  with  the  free  classes.  The 
luoderate  price  of  adult  slaves  made  it  more  profitable  to  buy  them  than 
to  bring  them  up.  Considered  as  beasts  of  burden  or  of  draught,  they  were 
either  used  or  abused  at  the  pleasure  of  their  masters.  The  inhuman 
ealculation  of  avarice  found  profit  in  destroying,  by  excessive  labor,  an 
animated  machine,  which  it  was  sure  of  being  able  to  replace  at  a  small 
tost.  Very  often  (horrible  thing  to  contemplate !)  thoy  were  profitable 
to  their  masters  in  proportion  to  the  pitiless  severity  of  their  servitude." 
Ill  thcKame  connection  he  describes  them  as  being  "  ill  clad,  ill  lodged, 
ill  ted,  and  condemned  to  woik  in  the  mines,  to  grind  wheat  and  other 
grains,  (by  hand,)  and  to  perform  the  severest  and  most  unhealthy  la- 
JH)r8,  in  the  marine,  in  manufactures,  and  in  the  various  processes  of 
indastry."  In  the  time  of  Varro  the  custom  of  forbidding  marriage 
•'Dioiig  the  slaves  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  modified.  ^-As  to 
those  who  tend  the  flocks  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  woods,"  says  this 
iHjtbor,  '*  many  proprietors  have  thought  it  advantageous  to  assign  them 
^^ives,  who  follow  the  flocks,  pre]mre  the  meals  of  the  shepherds,  and 
•Glider  them  more  attentive  to  their  duties.  But  it  is  necessary  that 
|hese  women  should  be  robust,  of  goo<l  constitutions,  and  equal  to  men 
in  their  power  of  enduring  labor." 

Among  the  Romans,  as  well  as  in  more  recent  times,  the  prices  of 
'^lavesof  course  varied  according  to  the  relation  of  demand  and  supply, 
•'I'd  acconling  to  the  age,  sex,  health,  strength,  beauty,  intelligence,  and 
'fe|>08ition  of  the  slave;  but  the  medium  price  of  a  slave  adapted  to 
'•eiicultural  labor,  or  the  practice  of  one  of  the  common  mechanical 
iJ^des,  18  all  that  need  be  here  considered.  In  the  following  sentence 
Y't^y  indicates  the  usual  price  of  slaves  in  his  time,  and  also  that  of  a 
slave  valet  of  a  soldier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  "  So,  then,"  says  he, 
'they  sell  a  bird  at  the  price  of  a  slave,  and  even  for  more  than  the 
Ijji^'e  of  a  valet,  for  a  white  nightingale  is  sold  at  6,000  sesterces,"  (about 
*"Y^)  Plutarch  states  the  average  price  of  a  slave  employed  in  agri- 
I'^^^tiral  labor  in  the  sixth  century  of  Rome  at  1,500  drachmas,  or  about 
«296.  Pretroneus  and  Fortunatianus  mention  1,000  denarii,  or  say  $150, 
*•*  the  reward  offered  at  Rome  for  the  return  of  a  fugitive  slave;  but 
this  only  shows  that  the  value  of  the  slave,  for  whom  the  reward  was 
^"""red,  was  considerably  in  excess  of  $150,  and  is  all  the  more  indefi- 
2,'teirom  the  fact  that  the  occupatiou  of  the.  slave  is  not  mentioned. 
^"^  price  of  a  slave  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  and  Commodus  is  indi- 
fatwl  by  the  following  expression  of  Sctevolu :  "  Si  debeas  decern  millni 
("iii.jaat  homiuem  ;"  which  implies  that  10,000  sesterces,  or,  say,  $380, 
^J*s about  equal  to  the  price  of  a  man.  Juvenal  appraises  a  fisherman 
2,^ C,00O  sesterces,  and  Horace  estimates  the  value  of  a  burnisher  at 
-^^tbor  at  8,000  sesterces.    A  law  of  flouorius  and  Theodosius,  dated  in 
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tlie  year  409,  providod  that  Komans  sold  as  slaves  who  desired  to  r^ 
cover  their  liberty,  should  either  pay  to  the  purchaser  the  price  he  hi* 
ixiven  for  them,  or  else  should  give  tive  years'  labor.  Fi'oni  thisDure» 
lie  la  Malle  infers  that  the  price  of  a  slave  was  then  equal  to  five  year 
labor;  but  as  the  purchase  of  a  slave  ordinarily  implied  the  purcha5= 
of  all  his  labor  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  law  in  question  must  have  bee 
intended  to  prevent  the  ])erpetual  enslavement  of  the  class  of  peisou 
referred  to.  Such  a  law  would  necessarily  liinit  the  price  of  slaves  et 
titled  to  its  benefits  to  the  equivalent  of  five  years'  labor;  but  the  infei 
ence  that  this  was  the  ordinary  market  price  at  the  time  the  law  wa 
enacted,  is  contrary  to  probability. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  enfranchisement  of  slave? 
which  frequently  took  place  in  the  ancient  world.  In  Eome,  during  iL 
first  three  centuries  of  the  republic,  the  number  of  enfranchisement 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  somewhat  limited.  Dureau  de  la  Mall 
estimates  the  number  of  freed  ])eople  in  the  year  529,  in  a  total  popuk 
tion  of  nearly  5,000,000,  at  50,000  ;  but  with  the  increase  in  the  uumbe 
of  slaves  there  came  an  increase  in  the  number  of  enfranchisements 
and  in  the  latter  days  of  the  empire,  especially  after  the  adoption  c 
Christianity,  the  number  of  freed-people  was  very  large. 

FREE  LABOR. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic  tl  i 
labor  of  agriculiure  was  in  great  part  performed  by  small  proprietors 
working  on  their  own  account,  many  of  whom  were  among  the  raor 
eminent  citizens  of  the  state.  In  the  mechanical  trades  the  ease  wi 
difterent,  such  occupations  being  forbidden  to  those  who  enjoyed  fii. 
citizenship,  and  left  to  the  slaves,  freed  men,  and  peregrinL 

The  data  from  which  to  determine  the  wages  of  free  labor  in  tl 
earlier  period  of  Roman  history  are  very  meager;  but  some  idea  of  tl: 
prevailing  rates  may  be  gathered  from  what  is  known  as  to  wap:« 
among  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  Greek  colonies  of  Southern  Italy  at  th 
time.  M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  reaches  the  conclusion  that  from  the  clot 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  (B.  C.  401  and  A.  U.  0.  350,)  the  price  of 
(lay's  work  foi:  a  hod-carrier,  farm-hand,  gardener,  miller,  carpenter,  c 
mason,  was  scarcely  one-third  less  than  the  average  price  of  the  saiL 
kind  of  work  in  France  at  the  time  he  wrote,  or,  say,  between  1S30  aw 
1840.  The  wages  of  miners  in  the  year  of  Eome  710  have  been  est 
mated  at  about  9J  cents  a  day  ;  this  estimate  being  based  upon 
passage  of  Polybius,  in  which  that  author  states  the  product  of  tli 
labor  of  40,000  men  employed  in  the  silver  mines  of  Carthagena,  i 
Spain,  at  25,000  drachmas  a  day.  An  inscription  found  at  Eskihisssii 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  (supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Stratoniceia,)  preserve 
an  edict*  issued  by  the  Emperor  Diocletian  in  A.  D.  301,  or,  accordiu, 
to  some  authorities,  in  A.  D.  303,  which  established  a  schedule  of  price 
ibr  a  large  number  of  articles,  as  well  as  lor  various  kinds  of  labor,  an< 
forbade  any  person  to  charge  more  than  the  fixed  rates  on  pain  of  deatl 
The  denomination  of  the  money  in  which  the  various  prices  are  states 
is  expressed  by  the  sign  -X-,  which  has  been  decided  to  represent  th 
denarius.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  cannot  be  the  denarius  c 
silver,  which  between  A.  U.  C.  485  and  707  varied  from  31.Jto  15  cents 
and  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  agreeing  with  the  learned  Italian  antiquariaL 
Count  Borghesi,  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  believing  it  to  be  the  ilenariu 

*  A  portion  of  the  same  edict  was  foniid  l>y  Mr.  L.  Vef4Covali,  of  Home,  on  a  Rton 
in  the  possession  of  a.  geutlemau  residing  at  Aix,  in  Savoy. 
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of  copper,  of  which  the  first  mention  occurs  in  the  works  of  Fhivius 
V'opibCiis,  who  lived  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  Diocletian  and  Consiautine 
Cbloras,    The  value  of  this  coin  was  about  half  a  cent  in  our  money, 

and  it  is  at  this  i-ate  that  the  prices  of  labor  fixed  in  the  edict  referred 

to  are  converted  in  the  following  table  : 

To  the  a^iniltural  laborer,  per  diem 60  IC^ 

^o  the  stouo-maaoD 4i5 

''«>  the  IalM>rerou  inside  work  in  Looses 25 

!'•►  the  maker  of  mortar i^'> 

!'*.•  the  worker  iu  marble 30 

l]o  the  worker  in  Diosaic 'M) 

3^o  the  waU-paiDter 'X* 

To  the  tiga  re-pa  inter,  per  diem 75 

^o  the  coach-maker 25 

Ti3  the  ironsmith 25 

To   tbebaktr 25 

T"o  the  sbipwriji^bt  on  sea- vessels HO 

To  the  sbipwrigbt  on  river-vessels 25 

To  ilie  <lxi vf  r  of  a  camel,  an  ass,  or  a  mule  of  burden,  with  food 10 

To  the  shepherd,  with  food 10 

To  the  sheep-shearer,  witb  food,  per  head 01 

To  the  brazier  for  work  on  bard  brass,  by  the  pound 04 

To  the  brazier  for  work  in  copper,  by  tli<i  pound o:{ 

To  tbe  maker  of  plastic  images,  with  fooil,  per  diem 35 

T*>  tbe  water-f arrier,  with  food,  per  diem 1 2\ 

*  '»  tbe  scavenger,  with  food,  per  diem 1^^ 

To  tbe  amion^r  for  restoring  the  edge  to  a  sword 12^ 

T«>  tbe  armorer  for  polishing  a  helmet 12^ 

To  the  armorer  for  repairing  an  ax 0.\ 

To  tbe  tailfir  ft>r  lining  a  tine  vest OJ 

r^  the  tailor  for  an  ed;xi»g  on  a  coarser  vest Oi 

to  tench  letters,  lor  each  boy,  per  month 25 

each  boy,  per  month 37 


—  ^. ..  ^ — ^^-~._„,  —  — ,_  — ^  ,^ — — ,,.  —  _...__..._........ 

***  tbe  librarian  or  antiquary,  for  each  scholar,  per  mouth 25 

*•-•   tbi) Greek  or  Latin  grammarian,  and  to  the  geometrician,  for  each  scholar. 


T>er  month 1  00 

T«  •  the  orator  or  sophist,  for  each  scholar,  per  month 1  00 

'•*   tbe  advocate  or  lawyer  for  an  application  to  the  court 1  25 

*^'-*    the  same  at  the  hearing  of  the  cause 10  00 

*^^*  *   tbe  servant  attending  at  the  public  baths  and  taking  caro  of  the  clothing  of 

t-ie  bathers,  for  each  bather 01 

-A  passage  of  Plautus  indicates  that  previous  to  A.  U.C  536,  the  pay 

^^   ail  iufantry-niau  in  the  Komiin  army  was  three  anes  per  diem ;  but 

U^   18  believed   that  the  real  amount  was  3J  ases,  or  100  ff«e«  per  month. 

*^ije  (fir. originally  contained  a  Roman  pound  of  copper,  (about  .72  of  a 

l*^>wud  avoirdupois;)  but  for  thirty  or  forty  years  prior  to  A.  U.  C.  53G, 

*^-5*  Wfright  had  been  two  ounces,  and  hence  it  is  probably  the  a4i  of  this 

^^^ight  to  which  the  author  above  named  refers.    This  coin  was  substj- 

*l^«utly  re<luced  to  an  ounce,  and  still  later  to  half  an  ounce,  but  tli<* 

l*^^y  of  the  soldier  was  maintained  at  one-third  of  a  denarius^  or  about  5 

*^'^iU8  per  diem.    Polybius,  who  wTote  his  history  in  the  early  part  of 

^^esieventh  century  of  Rome,  (thirty  or  forty  years  before  the  Papirian 

*a^  reduced  the  weight  of  the  as  to  half  an  ounce,)  statics  that  the  daily 

V*5^y  of  the  Roman  soldier  was  then  5  asts.    This  would  be  tivesix- 

^^nths  of  a  denarius^  but  the  actual  pay  was  probably  one-third  of  a 

^^fiariiis,  or  5^  aseSj  the  writer  having  fallen  into  the  common  practice 

^f  neglecting  to  give  the  fraction.     Suetonius  makes  the  statement  that 

'^nliiLs  Caesar  doubled  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  the  rate  fixed  by  this 

filler  appears  to  have  been  maintained   at  least  until   the  death   of 

Angustns,  when,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  pay  of  infantry-men  was  10 

fl^ejf  or  five-eighths  of  a  denarim  per  diem.    Their  pa}'  was  further  raised 
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under  Domitian  to  13^  uses  or  five-sixtlis  of  a  denarius  a  day,  whieb 
was  equal  to  25  Jew^rti,  or  about  $3.75  iier  month. 

These  successive  augmentations  of  pay  were  due  to  various  causes, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  depreciation  of  money  in  conse- 
quence of  its  increased  abundance,  the  decay  of  agriculture,  and  the 
falling-off  in  the  free  population.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  empire  the 
increasing  disinclination  of  the  citizens  to  engage  in  the  military  service 
made  it  necessary  to  pay  still  higher  rates,  but  as  these  rates  had  little 
relation  to  the  wages  of  labor  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  into  them. 

In  re;rard  to  the  cost  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  the  information 
afforded  by  Roman  authors  is  scarcely  more  abundant  or  satisfactory 
than  that  which  relates  to  wages.  The  price  of  wheat,  however,  is  given 
ior  various  epochs.  Thus  Pliny  states  that  in  A.  U.  C.  298,  327,  345, 
and  504  wheat  was  furnished  to' the  peojile  by  the  authorities  at  1  a«  per 
modius;  but  up  to  the  year  of  the  city  485,  if  not  later,  the  as  was  one 
Roman  pound  of  copper,  or  about  .72  pound  avoirdupois,  whereas  be- 
tween that  date  and  A.  U.  0.  665  it  was  gradually  reduced  to  half  an 
ounce,  or  one  twenty -fourth  of  its  original  weight.  From  this  it  results 
that  the  prices  sometimes  mentioned  as  having  prevailed  in  early  times 
seem  much  lower  than  they  really  were.  The  modius  being  a  measure 
of  very  nearly  one  peck,  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  would  be  about 
2.88  pounds  of  copper,  which  is  equivalent  in  weight  to  about  120  of  the 
copper  cents  of  the  United  States,  such  as  were  coined  under  the  act  o( 
January  18,  1837  ;  its  value  in  silver  or  gold  conld  only  be  determined 
by  ascertaining  the  relative  values  of  the  three  metals  at  the  dates  men- 
tioned. 

In  the  Oratio  Frnmentaria  Cicero  states  that  the  price  of  wheat  in 
Sicily,  in  the  times  of  Verres,  fluctuated  between  15  and  18  sesterces  the 
medimnus,  or  from  37J  to  45  cents  a  bushel;  the  sesterce  then  being 
equivalent  to  about  3^  cents,  and  the  medimnus  to  1 J  bushels.  In  the 
next  century  (A.  U.  C.  818)  the  rate  of  three  sesterces  the  modius,  or, 
say  45  cents  a  bushel,  is  referred  to  as  a  very  popr  price.  Adopting  an 
average  [)rice  of  4  sesterces  the  modius.  or  about  60  cents  a  busliel,  as 
the  basis  of  calculation,  M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  estimates  that  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Koman  rei)ublic  the  ratio  of  a  given  weight  of  wheat 
to  the  quantity  of  silver,  which  was  its  equivalent  in  value,  was  1704  to  1. 

Under  the  emperors  the  price  of  grain  was  greatly  augmented,  and 
famines  were  not  infrequent.  Of  these  public  calamities  several  occuixeU 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  that  of  the  year  759  \»a^  especially 
severe ;  while  ui'der  Tiberius  the  dearth  of  breadstufl's  was  aluiost  con 
tinuous,  and  their  prices  very  high.  Tacitus  states  that  in  the  year  of 
Home,  772,  this  emperor  fixed  a  maximum  price  upon  wheat  sold  to  the 
poorer  classes,  and  reimbursed  the  merchants  for  their  loss  by  adding  2 
sesterces  the  modius.  or  about  30  cents  a  bushel,  to  be  paiil  out  of  the 
imperial  exchequer.  Alter  the  burning  of  Rome  under  Nero,  at  a  time 
when  public  charity  apjieared  to  be  the  only  means  of  averting  insur- 
rection, the  price  of  wheat  was  put  down  to  3  sesterces  the  modius,  or 
45  cents  a  bushel.  Tacitus  refers  to  this  as  an  act  of  extraordinary 
muniticence,  showing  that  the  rate  in  question  was  probably  very  far 
below  that  of  the  market.  From  figures  furnished  by  Pliny  the  elder, 
who  died  in  A.  D.  70,  it  appears  that  in  his  day  common  unbolted  wheat 
flour  or  meal  was  worth  at  the  rate  of  about  4i  cents,  coarse  bolted  flour 
iibout  5  cents,  and  flour  of  the  finest  quality  about  10  cents  per  pound. 
These  figures  appear  to  warrant  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Jacob  that  "  the 
I)rice  of  bread  in  Rome  when  Pliny  lived  seems  to  have  been  nearly  tUe 
same  or  a  little  lower  than  it  usually  is  in  our  day  in  London," 
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Reforeuce  has  already  been  made  to  the  prices  fixed  by  the  edict  of 
Diocletian,  as  preserved  in  the  inscription  ol  EsUihissar,(or  Stratoniceia.) 
Thewlict  sets  forth  that  the  prices  of  coiuniodities  have  exceeded  all 
Iwundif  that  the  frenzied  desire  for  gain  is  not  moderated  by  plentiful 
liarvesUs  or  an  abundance  of  i)rovisiou8;  that  in  towns  and  cities,  and 
even  u|K)U  the  hii»:h ways,  the  spirit  of  ] ullage  everywhere  pursues  the 
anuiesot*  the  empire,  and  that  the  soldier  is  sometimes  deprived  of  his 
eutirejiav,  as  well  as  of  the  imperial  largesses,  by  the  engrossing  of  a 
wuffle article.  ''Moved  by  these  considerations,"  continues  the  edict, 
**  we  bave  deemed  it  our  duty^  to  fix  for  our  entire  empire  a  scale  of 
prices,  which  in  years  of  scarcity  ma}'  restrain  avarice  within  proi)er 
limiu." 

The  inscription  contains  a  long  list  of  articles,  of  which  the  most  ini- 
jwrtaut  are  euibraced  in  the  following  fable,  the  Iioman  measures  being 
converted  into  their  nearest  American  equivalents,  and  denarii  reduced 
toourcnirency  at  the  rate  of  half  a  cent  to  the  denarius : 

Vinegar,  jier  gallon §0  21 

bill,  |»er  bosber 1  3(5 

pork,  iKT  poaiid  t . .  ^ , Odi 

Bw  f.  pt  r  pound , 0,')^ 

Ooai'M  flehb,  or  mutton,  per  poai  d ". . .  O^J 

Lard,  best  (luidity,  per  pouud 11^ 

The  betjt  bacou-baiu  of  Westpbalia,  or  tbo  Cerdagno l^f 

Fn^  j^aiisages  of  beef,  per  pound Ol> ',  | 

Sifawned  aud  smokeil  sausages  of  pork,  per  pound 1  li 

^H^uwuid  and  Hinoked  sausages  of  beef,  per  pouud Co\l 

A  fatted  cock  pbeasant 1  25 

Afatied  hen  pbeasant 1  00 

A  wild  ctM-k  pbeasant G2^ 

Afarg.KJse 1  00 

Cbicktiw : UO 

Docks HU 

Hare 75 

Rabbit iiO 

Fl«li  of  the  wild  boar,  per  pound lU, 

HiAb  of  (lie  stag,  roe  or  doe,  per  pound 0?^ 

Peking  j>ig,  per  pound 11.^ 

Lamb  or  kid.  per  ^lound 0  | 

Cutter,  jier  IK) II nd Hi 

^-fishof  the  best  quality,  per  pound U.j 

»Second-raJe  sea-iisb,  per  i)OUud *. 1 J  ^ 

l^t  livti  -lisb,  per  pound 0-  i 

SecoDd-raii!  rivHr-tish,  {mr  pouud 0o{;- 

^t  fish,  iJtT  pod nd Oli 

Oysti^rs,  |»er  lOf r)t> 

*^'"y  thea*e,  per  pou  ud 0 ?! 

Lettuces,  the  best,  5  for ^ 02 

Lettnc  8,  gecond  rate,  10  for 02 

JJanlillowere,  the  liest,  5  for t t)J 

uuliijowcrs,  secoml  rate,  10  for OJ 

l^ttuois,  the  largest,  5  for 02 

^t-ro(jts,  second  rate,  10  for 0 J 

^r<^en  onions,  the  best,  25  for 02 

J^rct-n  ouions,  second  rate,  CO  for V2 

J;'owinjU.TH,  the  best,  10  for 02 

Cucuuibem,  seeou<l  rate,  20  for 02 

«ilong,  large,  2  for 02 

J'loiis,  second  ra  e,  4  for 02 

Jatcnutlons,  4  for 02 

Kidftey-beaus,  (in  the  shell,)  25  pods  for 02 

"*rt€U  asparagns,  per  bundle  ot  25 0.5 

*  Till?  quantity  ia  ihi*  cuw  in  tlemtixl  by  th«  «ijfn  F.  M..  which  in  iK-lievwl  to  represent  a  nHMlius  ami 
*Mlf.  F  briufi  Aubttiratoil  for  V  thron?h  an  e:Tor  of  ih  « ("ritrraror. 

^Tbf  qu.iaiity  usimI  in  th«*  inni-ription  ia  tho  Italian  |»onn?l.  wlrch  baft  been  provod  by  Pcmu  Scccbi.to 
I*  tiw  Siiiuf  'u  ih&  Buiuau  pouuJ  unci  ih,  thcTciure,  t  (|u:J  to  about  .l-i  pou jil  avoii  (lu:>uiii. 
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Eg^s,4  for $0  02 

Pui*8uip8  (larjirest  size)  per  bun<11e  of  25 03 

*"  Apples,  the  best  Mattian,  or  *  •  ♦  • 02 

Apples,  second  rate,  20  for 02 

Smaller  apples,  40  for 02 

Yellow  plums,  the  largest,  30  for 02 

Yellow  plains,  second  rate,  40  for 02 

Pomegranates,  the  largest,  10  for ^ 

Pomegranates,  second-rate,  20  for Jl 

Figs,  the  best,25  for ^2 

Figs,  second-rate,  40  for ^.^ 

Dates,  the  best,  8  for ji^ 

Dates,  second-rate,  16  for z^i 

PalmulcRy  (smaller  dates,)  25  for yfi 

Dried  tigs,  25  for •^ 

A  quilt  made  of  eight  goat-skins 3  ^^ 

A  pillow  of  the  softest  and  largest  kind 3  (^ 

CaligcB  (boots)  for  muleteers  or  field-laborers,  of  the  best  fashion,  without  ^ 

n^ils 6^ 

Shoes  for  patricians,  called  calcti 7^ 

A  senator's  callgce 5(^ 

A  pair  of  women's  caligcB oO^ 

A  pair  of  rustic  double-soled  gallica,  (Gallic  shoes)  for  men 40 

A  pair  of  single-soled  ditto x 25 

GaUiccBjfor  women,  with  double  ox-hide  sole 25 

GalUccB,  for  women,  with  single  ox-hide  sole 15 

A  military  saddle i 2  50 

A  bridle  for  a  horse 50 

A  bridle  for  a  mule 60 

A  pack-saddle  for  a  mule 1  75 

A  pack-saddle  for  an  ass 1  25 

A  pack-saddle  for  a  camel 1  <5 

Wheat,  (inscription  partly  defaced.) 
Rye,  (iuscriptiou  partly  defaced.) 

Bruised  millet,  per  bushelt , 1  02: 

Whole  millet,  per  bushel 51: 

Panic,  per  busliel 51-. 

Fine  spelt,  per  bushel 1  0*2- 

Inferior  spelt,  called  scandula,  per  bushel liO; 

B  uised  beans,  per  busbel- 1  02 

Whole  beans,  x^er  bushel 61 

Lentils,  per  bushel 1  02: 

Bruised  peas,  per  bushel 1  Oi 

Whole  peas,  per  bushel 61 

Oat«,  per  bushel 30 

Kidney  beans,  dry,  per  bushel 1  02- 

Liuseed,  per  bushel 1  5:^ 

Sesamum,  per  bushel 2  04 

Hemp-seed,  per  bushel 51 

Folernian  wine,  per  gallon 1  05 

Old  wine  of  the  best  quality,  per  gallon H4 

Old  wine  of  secondary  qua  ity,  per  gallon 56 

Rustic  wine 28 

Barley  wine  of  Attica H4 

Beer  called  carans 14 

Zythus,  (Egyptian  beer) 07 

While  these  figures  aflford  some  indication  of  the  actual  market  pri( 
of  the  commodities  named,  it  is  well  known  that  the  rates  fixed  I 
Diocletian  were  as  a  rule  much  too  low.  The  result,  as  might  have  bet 
anticipated,  was  to  check  production  and  produce  scarcity ;  and  alt 
many  persons  bad  suffered  capital  punishment  for  violations  of  the  edit 
it  was  ultimately  found  necessary  to  ab<andon  the  effort  to  enforce  it 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  inscription  in  relation  to  wheat,  barley,  ai 
rye  is  partly  effaced,  but  their  probable  price  may  be  approximately  i 

*  The  inscription  here,  oh  in  many  parts,  is  imperfect. 

t  The  mo'Uua  castroasiH,  which  WAii  double  the  ordinary  modius,  was  equal  to  about  .49  of  a  bushel 
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fpired  from  that  of  spelt,  a  bearded  pn^ain  sometimes  ranked  as  a  variety 
of  wheat,  but  of  a  ratber  inferior  quality. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  under  the  reigns  of  Constantino,  Constan- 
tias,  Julian,  and  Valeutinian,  A.  D.  306  to  375,  was  fixed  at  one  solidns 
jf  gold  per  ten  fnodii^  or  from  $1.23  to  $1.20  per  bushel,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  solidtis.  This*  price  was  an  average  derived  from  data 
tx>veriDg  a  considerable  number  of  years. 

THE  ROMAN  TRADES  UNIONS. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  facts  which  tend  to  throw  light  upon 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  Eome  must  be  included  those 
which  relate  to  the  trade-unions.  The  *'  History  of  the  working  and 
burgher  classes,"  by  M.  Adolphe  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  contains  an 
iuter^sting  sketch  of  these  organizations,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
eondensation :  * 

It  is  related  by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Numa,  that  this  king  estab- 
lished at  Rome  the  corps  of  craftsmen.    From  that  epoch  the  corpora- 
tions in  question  passed  throup:h  three  successive  periods,  of  which  the 
first  ended  about  the  time  of  Vespasian,  the  second  about  the  time  of 
CoDstantinc,  and  the  third  with  the  overthrow  of  the  empire.    The  first 
of  these  periods  comprises  the  formation  of  the  trade-unions,  which 
originally  was  spontaneous,  and  not  the  result  of  authority.    Workmen 
of  the  same  craft  came  together,  agreed  upon  certain  fixed  i)oints  to 
regulate  their  relations,  and  elected  officers  to  judge  and  decide  in  regard 
to  cases  arising  under  their  rules.    It  was  one  of  the  enactments  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  that  these  rules  should  conform  to  the  general  laws  of 
tbe  state,  with  which  they  had  sometimes  been  found  to  conflict.    This 
enactment,  however,  to  a  certain  extent  created  a  monopoly  in  their 
favor,  by  prohibiting  an  unrestrained  competition,  and  enriching  the 
existing  anions  at  the  expense  of  all  those  who  could  not  organize  such 
associations. 

As  the  number  of  slaves  and  the  concentration  of  property  increased, 
tbe  work  of  private  citizens  came  to  be  chiefly  performed  by  mechanics 
ol  that  class,  and  the  trade-unions  depended  more  and  more  on  the  em- 
ployment furnished  them  by  the  government  in  the  execution  of  its 
enormonp  public  works,  such  a^  temples  and  other  public  buildings, 
*<inedncts,  and  those  admirable  roads,  bridges,  and  other  works  which, 
JJotonly  in  Italy  and  the  East,  but  throughout  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany, 
^Dgiand,  and  the  north  of  Africa,  remained  as  indestructible  monu- 
ments of  Roman  civilization.  The  trade-unions  were  thus  drawn  into 
^^Joser  relations  with  the  state,  were  subjected  more  and  more  to  its  reg- 
ulation, and  finally  became  its  regular  functionaries — not  merely  exe- 
rting it^  works,  but  also  collecting  its  revenues,  or  at  least  that  part 
^f  them  which  was  paid  in  kind. 

.  H  was  by  the  aid  of  the  trade-unions  that  the  government  organized 
*^  administrative  service.  There  were  tra<le-unions  charged  with  the 
Election  of  the  revenues,  others  supplied  Rome  with  provisions,  others 
^k  care  of  the  edifices,  others  clothed  the  soldiers,  others  armed  them, 
<^l»ers  supplied  the  interior  and  domestic  wants  of  a  city  full  of  riches 
and  devoted  to  all  kinds  of  pleasures.  The  trade-unions  then  were  tbe 
Rework  of  bone  that  supported  the  great  Roman  body. 

The  Roman  trade-unions  were  of  two  sorts,  the  commercial  and  indus- 
^1  unions,  and  boro  the  name  of  corporations.  The  principal  com- 
oiercial  corporations  of  the  empire  were  the  sailors'  union,  the  bakers', 
botchers',  limeburners',  weavers'  and  tailors'  unions,  tha  ^Ueli-QsU  gath 
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era',  silk-dyers',  carriers',  wine  mercbants',  and  lumbermen's  unions,  an( 
many  others,  including  the  respectable  corps  of  sworn  measurers  o 
grain  at  the  warehouses  of  the  port  of  Ostia,  {Mensores  portuensen. 
The  port  of  Ostia  was  the  great  entrep6t  of  Rome.  Hither  the  coi 
porations  of  watermen  were  required  to  bring  the  revenues  of  the  land 
of  the  public  domain,  which  were  immense*  Moreover,  there  is  reaso 
to  believe  that  each  commercial  union  collected  the  tax  in  kind  whic 
appertained  to  its  specialty ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bakers  received  from  th 
lands  of  the  domain  the  rent  in  grain ;  the  wine-merchants  the  rent  i 
wine ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  The  butchiers,  by  agents,  collected  the  rem 
in  hogs  and  cattle  from  the  farmers  of  certain  provinces.  The  sailor 
union,  for  a  fixed  charge  for  freight,  transported  the  revenues  in  kind  1 
the  warehouses  of  the  port  of  Ostia.  The  bakers'  nuio!i  located  i 
Home  became,  in  a  measure,  responsible  for  the  grain  as  soon  as  it  wj 
in  the  warehouses.  They  had  it  measured  before  admitting  it  into  tl 
warehouses  by  the  experts  of  the  measurers'  union,  and  they  hlid 
transported  to  Kome  by  another  union,  thjit  of  the  coasters'  of  tli 
Tiber. 

The  interior  organization  of  the  Roman  trade-unions  appears  to  bav 
been  very  simple.  Those  of  the  same  trade,  for  example,  the  baken 
who  were  scattered  throughout  the  empire,  were  divided  into  groups  i 
the  difterent  provinces  and  cities.  A  law  of  Ilonorius  and  Theodosiu 
lixes  the  maximum  of  each  of  these  local  unions  at  5G3  members.  Eac 
of  these  unions  elected  annually  officers  who  bore  the  name  of  pat roti 
These  patrons  were  also  called  syndics  in  most  of  the  unions,  an 
there  were  at  least  lour  for  each  local  union.  One  of  these  patrons  c 
syndics  was  named  for  five  years,  by  the  entire  corporation,  administn 
tor-general  of  tlie  interests  of  the  society.  This  officer  bore  the  title  i 
2friot\  and  had  charge  of  all  the  property  of  the  association,  movabi 
and  immovable. 

The  industrial  unions,  in  relation  to  which  the  documents  are  nt 
always  so  clear  or  so  abundant,  were  formed  upon  the  same  genen 
model.  A  law  of  Constantine,  of  the  year  337,  mentions  the  following 
some  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  recognize,  either  because  the  text  hn 
bi?en  altered,  or*  because  the  specialties  of  these  organizations  hav 
])erished  in  the  wreck  of  ancient  civilization :  Architi-cts ;  carvers  i 
l»laster;  akindof  rooters  called  a iZ^am;  carpenters;  doctors;  lapidariej^ 
chasers  in  silver;  masons;  veterinary  surgeons;  stone-cutters;  lurbishtMc 
scasoreSy  (l)elieved  to  be  pavers;)  painters;  sculptors;  pearl -dressers 
joiners;  statuaries;  decorative  painters;  gravers  on  copper;  blacl 
smiths;  marble-cutters;  gilders;  founders;  dyers  in  purple;  pavei 
in  mosaic ;  goldsmiths ;  looking-glass  umkers ;  wheelwrights ;  watei 
carriers;  glaziers;  workers  in  ivory;  fullers;  potters;  plumbers;  fui 
riers.  Besides  these  thirty-five  unions  there  were  a  number  of  others 
including  one  of  fortune-tellers,  mentioned  in  a  law  of  Honorius  an 
Arcadius  of  the  year  412  as  corpus  nmiesmcorum. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Roman  trade-unions  passed  through  thre 
periods,  v  During  the  first  of  these  periods,  which  terminated  about  tb 
time  of  Vesi)asian,  they  possessed  the  right  to  organize  at  their  ow 
pleasure,  though  subject  to  being  suppix^ssed  if  they  violated  the  gei 
eral  laws  of  the  state.  This  freedom  of  initiative  they  appear  to  hav 
possessed  for  more  than  seven  centuries.  The  precise  time  when  it  wa 
t^ken  from  them  is  not  known,  but  they  possessed  it  as  late  as  the  reig] 
of  Nero,  whereas,  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  that  tyrant  it  ha< 
been  taken  away  from  them,  an(^l  it  was  then  nece.sjsary  to  obtain  th 
permission  of  the  goveruincnt  before  a  union  could  be  organized.    2 
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W8e  in  point  is  foand  in  the  request  made  to  tbe  Emperor  Trajan  by 
Pliny  the  younger,  for  permission  to  establish  a  union  of  blacksmiths 
10  NicomedicV,  a  request  which  this  emperor  refused.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  drst  period  terminated,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
aboat  the  time  of  Vespasian.  During  the  reign  of  Sev^erus  edicts  were 
issaed  HQtborizing  slaves  to  form  associations  with  the  consent  of  their 
masters,  but  on  condition  of  having  a  curator  who  should  act  for  them, 
and  of  uot  meeting  oftener  than  once  a  month.  Kothing  of  especial 
importaDce,  however,  in  relation  to  the  unions,  occurred  until  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  or  a  little  later. 

Up  to  this  time  the  different  corps  of  craftsmen  had  indeed  been  ab- 
solutely dependent  on,  and  under  the  direction  of,  the  government.  In 
Africa  they  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vicar  of  the  province;  . 
ia  Italy,  of  the  prefect  of  subsistence,  or  of  the  prefect  of  Eome ;  in  the 
Ea8t,.of  the  proconsul  or  other  dignitary  of  the  palace.  As  to  their 
daties,  they  were  subject  entirely  to  the  will  of  the  emperors.  The 
Itakers'  union  was  required  to  furnish  bread  to  the  cities ;  the  sailors 
and  wagoners  to  furnish  transportation ;  the  masons  to  furnish  a 
HafficieDt  number  of  hands  for  the  public  works ;  in  a  word,  the 
t'orpii  of  craftsmen  were  strictly  instruments  of  the  administra- 
lioD,  aud,  in  many  respects,  even  a  part  of  the  administration  itself. 
Bat  thas  far  the  different  members  of  these  corps  were  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  enter  or  leave  them,  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  at  will,  and 
iu  all  eases  to  keep  their  patrimony  entirely  free,  separate,  and  personal, 
*^ing  it  with  them  into  any  union  with  which  they  might  aflQliate, . 
and  retaining  the  power  to  sell,  give,  or  bequeath  it.  This  is  expressly 
'^ted  in  a  law  of  Constantine  of  A.  D.  319,  relative  to  the  bakers' 
ttuiou.  This  power,  however,  was  taken  away  by  a  law  of  Valentinian 
^^»  and  of  Valens,  (A.  D.  364,)  which  only  permitted  gifts  to  sons  and 
^nd^jons;  aud  five  years  later  another  law  of  Valentinian  II  absolut43ly 
forbade  the  alienation  of  any  of  the  property  of  the  members  of  the 
uuioiis. 

Thus  was  inaugurated  the  third  period  in  the  history'  of  these  organi- 
zations.   The  relations  of  the  unions  to  the  government  remained  as 
Wore,  but  the  individuals  composing  tiiem  ctmtracted  new  and  uu- 
1  eard  of  obligations.    In  fact,  from  this  epoch  no  member  of  a  union 
<^ld  leave  it  and  enter  another  upon  any  pretext  whatever.    More  than 
J|j^is,the  son  was  obliged  to  enter  into  the  union  to  which  his  father 
J^longed,  and  so  also  was  the  legatee  obliged  to  enter  the  union  of  the 
l^^gator.    The  same  rule  was  subsequently  extended  to  sons  in-law,  who, 
^f  not  already  members  of  other  unions,  were  obliged  to  enter  the  union 
^  vhich  the  father-in-law  belonged.    In  short,  the  trade-unions  impera- 
J>^^ly  claimed  all  who,  either  by  gift,  purchase,  or  inheritance,  were 
j^nd  in  possession  of  property  that  had  belonged  to  one  of  their  mera- 
^rs;  and  they  also  claimed  a  prorata  share  of  the  property  itself.    To 
^^e  stringency  of  this  rule  there  was  an  exception  in  the  case  of  priests, 
'^bo  could  sever  their  connection  with  a  union  by  surrendering  to  it 
^'^^ir  |)atrimony,  as  provided  in  a  law  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  A.  D. 
^12.  There  was  also  another  exception  in  favor  of  those  who  could  lind 
^^■^^ptable  substitutes ;  but  this,  of  course,  left  the  member  dependent  on 
J^e  assent  of  the  union  for  the  sundering  of  the  ties  by  which  he  was 
w>und  to  it. 

These  regulations,  oppressive  as  they  apparently  were,  were  not  en- 
tirely without  their  compensations,  chief  among  which  was  the  guarantee 
of  obtaining  subsistence  in  case  of  need  out  of  the  social  funds  of  the 
oiiioii.    Thciu  social  fuiids,  derived  from  immense  domains  which  were 
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inalienable  and  constantly  augmented,  served  for  the  support  of  tb 
members,  as  the  property  of  the  monasteries  in  the  Middle  Ages  served  fo 
the  support  of  the  monks.  The  wealth  of  the  unions  was  derived  fro 
8.!veral  sources,  the  chief  of  which  were  endowments  received  from  th 
government,  the  profits  obtained  from  the  state  and  from  individuals  iiv 
the  prosecution  of  their  specialties,  and,  lastly,  the  property  of  their- 
members  who  died  intestnto. 

So  long  as  the  prosperity  of  the  trade-unions  lasted  there  was  no  laclc 
of  candidates  for  admission  to  them  ;  but  there  came  a  time  when  it  was. 
necessary  to  bring  back  their  fugitive  members  by  force,  and  to  seek: 
recruits  among  those,  who,  at  an  earlier  period,  would  have  been  exclndeil 
from  their  ranks. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  unions  were  mainly  traceable  to  the  causes  by 
which  the  empire  itself  was  undermined.  The  commercial  unions  wer<> 
responsible  for  the  public  revenues,  and  when  the  rents  which  they  col- 
lected from  the  public  domain  were  inadequate,  the  government  seized 
upon  their  own  property  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  Again,  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  empire  there  were  frequent  dearths  of  provisions, 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  insecurity  of  industry.  Indeed,  it  is 
impossible  to  recount  the  passages  in  Saint  Ambrose,  Symmachus,  Li- 
banius,  and  even  in  the  laws  of  the  emperors,  in  which  it  is  related  ihat 
the  magistrates  repeatedly  drove  off  without  pity  the  fugitive  slaves  and 
beggars  who  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  when  famine 
invaded  Italy  and  surprised  the  capital  of  the  world  in  the  midst  of  thc^ 
ruinous  luxury,  feasts,  and  fancies  of  her  emperors.  It  may  readily  bo 
conceived  that  before  resorting  to  these  terrible  extremes  the  treasuries 
of  the  unions  were  exhausted,  and  that  when  senators  had  one  plate  less 
at  their  tables  the  members  of  the  trade-unions  did  not  dine  at  all.  Id 
was,  however,  the  unbounded  luxury  of  the  emperors  which  probably 
rontributed  most  to  the  ruin  of  the  trade-unions.  The  extravagance  of" 
these  masters  of  the  world  was  simply  incredible.  On  a  banter  made  to 
him,  Caligula  constructed  a  bridge  3,G00  paces  in  length,  and  having 
the  width  of  the  Appian  way,  from  the  port  of  Baia  to  the  mole  of  Pute- 
oil.  On  this  costly  structure  he  made  two  triumphal  marches,  aiter 
which  it  was  permitted  to  fall  into  decay,  since  it  was  absolutely  with 
out  use.  Claudius,  curious  to  see  the  bottom  of  Lake  Fucinns,  had  its 
waters  drawn  off'  by  means  of  a  canal  cut  through  a  mountain,  the  ex- 
cavation of  which  is  said  to  h'>ve  cost  the  labor  of  30,000  men  for  eleven 
years.  Nero  assigned  to  a  pet  monkey  a  palace  in  Rome,  and  a  castle 
and  lands  in  tbe  country-.  The  two  thousand  mules  which  drew  him  and 
his  cortege  when  he  went  to  contend  for  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games 
were  shod  with  silver,  while  his  three  or  four  thousand  lackeys  and 
coachmen  were  alad  in  the  finest  stuffs  of  Italy.  Heliogabulus,  who  dieil 
at  eighteen,  probably  spent  in  one  day  more  than  all  the  others  in  pav- 
ing the  court  of  his  palate  with  all  the  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  other 
precious  stones  that  could  be  found  in  Italy. 

By  such  excesses  was  brought  about  that  state  of  exhaustion  which 
so  crippled  the  empire  in  its  latter  days,  and  in  great  part  these  excesses 
were  paid  for  by  the  trade-unions.  On  these,  in  great  measure,  fell  the 
expense  of  the  mistresses,  the  eunuchs,  minions,  and  lackeys,  the  lions, 
l>anthers,  parrots,  and  monkeys  of  the  emperors,  for  it  was  they  who 
were  called  upon  to  replenish  the  imperial  treasury.  Their  task  grew  more 
and  more  difficult  of  performance,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury they  were  completely  disorganized,  their  member^  seeking  to  escape 
by  flight  or  voluntary  exile  the  burdens  which  weighed  them  down.  In 
short,  step  by  step,  with  the  empire,  they  fell  to  pieces. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  PEASANTRY. 

In  rcpard  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborers  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  empire,  an  idea  raay  be  formed  from  the  state  of  the  Gallic 
peasantry  of  that  era,  as  describeil  by  M.  J.  Benoit  in  his  '^  Histoire  des 
Paysanset  de  leur  condition  ^  travers  les  siecles.''  This  author  states 
thattliey  were  confined  to  the  fields  in  company  with  the  animals,  and 
their  implements  of  toil,  and  prohibited  from  leaving  the  estates  on 
vhich  tliej  were  employed,  approaching  the  cities,  or  bearing  arms. 
At  this  period  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  of  its  cultivators,  did  not 
reside  in  the  country-,  but  in  Rome,  or  in  the  great  cities  of  Gaul,  and 
had  no  i)er8onal  relations  with  their  peasants,  who  were  superintended 
by  overseers,  such  as  were  formerly  employed  on  large  plantations  in 
the  SoQth  to  superintend  the  labors  of  negro  slaves.  Previous  to  the 
p^ve  events  which  took  place  about  the  fifth  century-,  by  which  the 
Itoman  laws  and  institutions  were  overthrown,  the  masters  of  the  soil 
were— 

Isl.  The  great  Eoman  and  Gallic  families. 

2d.  Chiels  of  native  tribes  to  whom  the  Eoman  government  had  made 
concessions  of  land. 

3il.  The  fisciil  officers  of  the  state. 

4lh.  The  clergy. 

olh.  The  small  proprietors. 

The  entire  body  of  peasants,  excepting  those  of  the  class  last  men 
tioned,  who  were  not  numerous,  were  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

All  the  historians  agree  in  describing  the  country,  at  this  period,  as 
presenting;  a  picture  of  the  greatest  desolation,  the  immense  domains  ot 
the  clerg}  and  of  the  wealthy  proprietors  being  almost  wholly  uncul- 
tivated, and  yielding  the  most  meager  returns  in  spite  of  the  oppres- 
sion to  which  the  slaves  were  subjected. 

The  i)easants  were  divided  into  two  classes:  Those  belonging  abso- 
Intely  to  the  proprietor,  who  could  sell  or  exchange  them,  like  his  oxen 
or  horses,  and  those  appertaining  to  the  land,  who  could  only  be  sold 
or  exchanged  with  it. 

Those  ot  the  first  class  were  on  the  same  level  as  the  domestic  ani- 
iDals,  whose  companions  they  were,  being  considered  inferior  to  all 
other  men,  not  excepting  the  slaves  in  the  cities,  who  were  legally  snb- 
j^'t  to  the  same  conditions  as  themselves;  for  the  latter,  living  with  their 
^asterjj,  of  whose  families  they  formed  a  part,  could  not  fail  to  acquire 
^  Wain  amount  of  intelligence  and  culture  through  their  daily  iuter- 
^nje  with  persons  of  superior  condition.  The  other  class,  on  the  cou- 
[^rv,  were  unknown  to  the  master,  who  required  nothing  from  them 
"O^ihysical  strength,  good  health,  and  abundance  of  work. 

The  i)easant  who  was  attached  to  the  soil  migl^t  own  the  tatters  in 
Jlj^ich  be  was  clad,  and  the  animals  which  formed  a  part  of  his  family. 
The  other  could  possess  nothing  whatever.  The  great  agricultural 
^ytes  to  which  persons  of  this  class  were  confined,  were  provided  with 
^'Jihat  was  deemed  necessary  to  life,  in  order  to  take  away  from  them 
*^^^ry  pretext  for  absenting  themselves  therefrom. 

The  overseer,  who  filled  the  place  of  the  master,  provided  for  all  their 
^^•ejwities,  as  well  as  for  the  cultivation  of  the  domain.  The  food  was 
of  the  co;irsest  and  most  simple  kind,  consisting  chiefly  of  barley  re- 
^Qced  to  a  pulp  by  boiling.  Each  estate  was  also  provided  with  a  prison, 
awlall  the  facilities  for  the  infliction  of  punishment  upon  the  slaves. 
The  overseer  was  the  supreme  authority  in  everything  which  concerned 
their  discipline  and  punishment.     When  at  work  they  were  commonly 
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flivided  iDto  groups  more  or  leas  numerous,  each  of  which  had  a  su[V 
intendeiit  who  made  use  of  the  whip  at  hivs  plea^^iure.  When  the  wo 
was  finished  on  an  estate  the  laborers  were  often  hired  out  to  otfc 
proprietors,  who  provided  them  with  food  and  paid  to  the  master  six 
compensation  as  might  be  agreed  upon.  Their  clothing  was  simply 
a  character  to  protect  them  from  cold  or  rain,  consisting  chieflj'  of  ski 
and  a  sort  of  hooded  cloak.  To  this  they  had  no  recognized  right,  a 
if  furnished  it  was  only  because  the  maf^ter  considered  it  his  interest 
keep  his  human  property  in  good  condition. 

The  peasants  who  were  attached  to  the  soil  could  never  be  lega 
removed  from  the  laud  to  which  they  belonged  even  for  an  instant,  a 
in  no  case  could  they  obtain  their  liberty.  The  children  of  this  ch 
belonged  to  the  estates  on  which  they  were  born,  and  formed  a  part 
the  inventory  of  the  effects  connected  therewith,  except  when  it  h; 
])ened  that  the  father  and  mother  belonged  to  different  estates,  in  wh 
case  the  children  were  divided  between  the  proprietors,  who  could, 
their  own  pleasure,  separate  wives  from  their  husbands,  and  child) 
from  their  father  or  mother. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  under  such  a  state  of  things  the  fam 
could  have  no  existence.  The  proprietors  did  not  consider  marriage 
have  been  intended  for  this  kind  of  people,  regarding  their  peasants 
they  did  their  cattle,  and  looking  upon  the  reproduction  of  their  k 
simply  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  own  wealth.  In  the  eyes  of 
master  the  peasant  was  a  species  of  enemy,  and  was  treated  with 
the  rigor  of  a  state  of  hostility. 

The  oppression  of  the  master  was  aggravated  by  the  exactions  of 
government;  for,  beside  the  price  which  the  peasant  had  to  pay  to 
former  for  the  land  which  he  occupied,  he  had  also  to  pay  the  land-t 
a  tax  for  pastures,  a  capitation  tax,  and  various  exceptional  ass( 
ments.    Moreover,  he  was  obliged  to  work  on  the  roads,  to  fnrn 
horses  to  postal  agents,  to  pay  octroi  duties  in  the  cities,  and  to  b 
his  quota  of  the  expense  connected  with  replenishing  the  ranks  of 
army. 

In  collecting  these  taxes  and  enforcing  these  various  dues,  the  fis 
agents  of  the  government  proceeded  with  such  unheard-of  rigor  t 
even  the  small  proprietors,  as  well  as  the  slaves  and  the  peasants  v 
were  attached  to  the  soil,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  abandon 
the  lands  they  cultivated  and  flying  to  the  forests,  in  order  to  escape 
the  same  time  from  the  masters  and  the  tax-collectors,  who  were  r 
bing  them  of  all  their  resources. 

A  priest  of  this  epoch,  nauted  Salvien,  has  left  us  a  terriWc  picture 
the  miseries  and  sufferings  which  the  peasants  endured,  and  by  wh 
ihey  were  driven  to  rise  in  insurrection  against  the  ruling  class. 

**  What  else,"  says  this  historian,  ''  but  to  give  themselves  up  to  1 
gandage,  could  be  done  by  these  unhappy  people,  ruined,  as  they  wc 
i>y  incessant  i)ublic  exactions;  menaced  continually  by  crushing  ; 
unremitting  proscriptions;  compelled  to  abandon  their  homes  to  escj 
torture,  and  to  exile  themselves  in  order  to  avoid  punishment  f  Thx?  e 
niies  ot  the  country  were  less  terrible  to  them  than  the  tax-collectors,  f 
I  hey  sought  refuge  among  the  barbarians  to  escape  the  violence  iuflic 
or  threatened  by  these  officials.  Their  condition,  hard  and  inhuman  a 
was,  would  have  been  less  cruel  if  all  had  suffered  equally  in  comm 
Dut  what  rendered  it  more  intolerable  was  that  the  burden  was  i 
e(|ually  distributed;  that  the  tribute  of  the  rich  was  shifted  to 
shoulders  of  the  poor,  and  that  the  feeble  bore  the  burdens  of 
strong.    Thus  oppressed  and   impoverished,  nothing  was  left  to  th 
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people  bat  to  choose  between  brip^andage  and  refuge  among  the  enemies 
of  their  couptry.  Thus,"  says  Salvieu,  "they  emigrated,  pell-mell,  to 
the  Goths,  the  Bagaudi,  or  other  barbarians,  preferring  to  live  tree, 
under  tbe  appearance  of  captivity,  to  leading  the  life  of  slaves  with  the 
appearance  of  liberty.  For  this  reason  tl^  name  of  Roman  citizen, 
winch  was  formerly  held  in  so  high  estimation,  is  to-day  voluntarily  re- 
pudiated." 

Sach  injustice  and  cruelty  naturally  and  inevitably  led  to  acts  of  in- 
subordination and  insurrection.  The  malcontents  organized  themselves 
iuto  a  league,  and  their  number  being  rapidly  augmented  by  new  re- 
cruits, tbey  gave  themselves  up  to  brigandage  and  to  insurrection 
airainst  the  Romans. 

"Despoiled  by  bad  and  cruel  judges,"  says  Salvien,  **  tortured  or  put 
todeath,  after  having  lost  the  liberty  guaranteed  by  their  Roman  citi- 
zenshiji,  they  renounced  the  honor  of  this  name  ;*  and  yet,  after  this,  we 
ai«8o  Qoreasonable  as  to  impute  their  misfortune  to  them  as  a  crime, 
and  stigmatize  them  with  the  name  of  Bagaudi,  which  we  have  com- 
pelled them  to  assume.  We  call  them  rebels  and  brigands,  when  it  is 
ourselves  who  have  driven  them  to  revolution.  Is  it  not  our  injustice, 
the  sentences  of  iniquitous  judges,  4heir  proscription,  their  robberies; 
those  who  divert  to  their  own  profit  the  product  of  the  taxes;  those 
^bojike  vonwiioua  beasts,  have  devoured  the  people  whose  interests 
have  been  given  them  to  protect;  those,  less  humane  than  bri- 
Jjands,  who  are  not  contented  with  despoiling  their  victims,  but  tear  the 
flejihand  regale  themselves  with  their  blood  f  Who  can  wonder  that 
"leu  thus  treated  should  become  barbarians,  when  they  were  no  longer 
)>erwitte<l  to  remain  Romans  t  Having  completely  lost  their  liberty, 
iiothing  was  left  them  but  to  defend  their  lives.'' 

Thus,  according  to  Salvien,  who  lived  at  this  period,  it  was  only  indo- 
hmeamia  lack  of  courage  which  could  induce  the  peasants  to  con- 
^  nue  their  agricultural  labors,  and  prevent  them  froui  joiniiig  their 
companions  in  revolt  under  the  name  of  Bagaudi.  Their  headquarters 
and  center  of  operations  was  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  the  Marne, 
n^'arPaiis,  in  a  place  which  they  had  strongly  fortified,  and  whence 
^^'coald  defy  the  Roman  power.  From  this  point  they  spread  them- 
selves over  all  the  other  portions  of  Gaul,  appealing  to  all  the  peasants 
of  the  country  to  enroll  themselves  under  the  flag  of  independence,  and 
strike  for  their  liberty.  Their  first  revolt  occurred  about  A.  D.  270,  un- 
"';r  the  lead  of  one  Victoria,  who  was  called  by  the  soldiers  the  mother 
0*  ^^gions.  They  besieged  and  captured  Autun.  They  were  temporarily 
Quelled  by  Claudius  and  Aurelian,  who,  by  remission  of  the  taxes  in  ar- 
^3r8,an(l,  by  granting  them  a  general  amnesty,  made  peace  with  them. 

Under  Diocletian  they  again  rose  in  insurrection  about  A.  D.  280, 
tnassacred  their  masters,  and  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  multitudes  of 
•ities  and  villages.  The  emperor  sent  a  force  against  them  under  Maxi- 
J^'^n,  who  prosecuted  his  warlike  operations  with  so  much  vigor  that, 
"'though  the  Bagaudi  were  superior  in  numbers,  they  were  soon  coni- 
Ned  to  capitulate.  Two  of  their  leaders,  ^lianus  and  Amandus,  who 
"^||  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  were  killed  in  battle. 

f'jom  this  i)eriod  they  existed  chiefly  as  small  bands  of  brigands,  in- 
Ning  the  forests  and  fastnesses  of  Gaul  until  the  end  of  the  western 
*^"i|)ire. 

LABOR  m  EUROPE  UNDER  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy  and  Western  Europe  by 
^^  northern  barbarians  was  followed  by  the  institution  of  a  new  otdvit 
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of  society,  au  order  which  grew  out  of  the  relations  of  the  conquered  t 

the  conquerors,  out  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  latter,  and  out  ( 

the  turbulent  state  of  society  which  marked  the  tiuies.     lu  Gaul  an 

Italy  the  barbarian  conquerors  found  the  soil,  for  the  most  part,  iu  tii 

hands  of  large  proprietors ,and  cultivated  by  slaves.    In  some  district 

they  seized  the  entire  territory,  and  divided  it  among  them  according  t 

their  humor  and  their  interests.    In  other  cases  they  divided  the  lam 

in  proportions  arbitrarily  tixed  according  to  their  own  will,  betwee 

themselves  and  the  former  proprietors.    But  in  all  cases  the  peasant 

were  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  possession  of  the  soil,  and  compellc 

to  labor  for  the  new  masters  just  as  they  had  done  for  their  i)redecessor! 

The  system  of  slavery  had  existed  amoug  the  barbarians  as  well  as  uudi 

the  Romans,  but  in  a  somewhat  milder  form,  owing  to  the  family  au 

tribal  organization  under  which  the  former  lived.    Among  them  th 

slaves  belonging  to  the  domain  of  a  chief  formed  a  part  of  his  family 

and  as  they  were  always  under  the  master's  eye  there  grew  up  betwee 

Ihom  and  him  a  certain  sympathy  which  was  conducive  to  their  wel 

being.     Among  the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  in  the  Roma 

provinces  ot  Western  Europe,  the  landed  proprietors  were  addict4?d  t 

living  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  were  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  by  the  slave 

who  tilled  their  fields.    The  new  masters,  bringiiig  with  them  into  th 

Roman  provinces  the  manners  of  their  own  country,  took  up  their  abod 

on  their  domains  in  the  midst  of  their  peasants.    The  Romaii  mll(P  gav 

way  to  the  less  elegant  but  more  formidable  castle  of  the  rural  ehie: 

which  was  a  fortress  as  well  as  a  dwelling.    The  rude  txistes  of  the  coi 

querors,  coupled  with  the  waste  and  destruction  incident  to  a  Ion 

struggle  for  mastery  and  a  constant  necessity  for  defense  against  aggre^ 

sive  neighbors,  almost  destroyed  the  demand  for  the  products  of  tb 

more  advanced  industrial  arts,  led  to  a  steady  decline  in  the  populatio 

of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  made  the  castellated  dwellings  of  the  noble 

the  centers  of  industrial  life  and  the  nuclei  of  social  organization.     It  wa 

a  state  of  society  established  at  the  i)oint  of  the  sword,  and  the  sam 

weapon  was  for  several  centuries  the  principal  source  of  law.     Violent* 

and  depredation  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  there  could  be  no  secui 

ity  for  any  one  save  as  a  member  of  some  considerable  community  capii 

ble  of  united  action  in  mutual  defense.     In  such  a  state  of  things  it  wa 

impossible  for  small  lauded  proprietors  to  maintain  their  independence 

and  they  generally  gave  in  their  allegiance  to  some  powerful  noble  o 

l)laced  themselves  under  the  protection  ot  the  church,  in  either  case  sur 

rendering  their  land  and  paying  certain  rent  or  service-dues  in  consid 

eration  of  its  usufruct.    Everything  else  wa«  sacrificed  to  military  organ 

ization  and  efficient  leadership,  and  isolated  independence  became  impoj- 

sible.     Hence,  outside  of  the  walled  towns,  which  in  those  days  were  fe\ 

and  feeble,  all  the  detached  elements  of  society  necessarily  gi-avitated  t- 

the  seignorial  castle,  and  there  grew  up,  rather  than  was  instituted,  tha 

form  of  society  known  as  the  feudal  system,  with  its  gradations  of  vas 

salage,  its  villeins,  and  its  serfs. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  this  new  form  of  society,  and  in  tl) 
transition  state  by  which  it  was  preceded,  it  was  found  impossible  fo 
the  small  proprietors  to  maintain  their  inde()endence.  It  should  be  said 
however,  that  efforts  were  made  by  the  kings  to  protect  them  from  th 
aggressions  of  the  nobles  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  church. 

On  this  subject  a  statute  of  Charlemagne,  the  master  of  an  empir 
which  embraced  the  whole  of  France,  a  portion  of  Spain,  more  than  omi 
half  of  Italy,  and  nearly  all  of  Germany,  contains  the  following: 

Tbo  poor  aUpj^e  that  they  have  beeft  despoiled  of  their  property,  and  they  complni 
cquully  of  Ihu  bishops,  the  abbes,  aud  their putrous,  aad  of  ihe  uubles  and  their  Biiboidii 
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»te  military  commanders.  They  also  sajr  that  when  a  poor  freeman  shows  himself  unwil- 
lingtogive  up  his  heritage  to  thebishu'p,  the  abbe,  the  count,  the  judge,  or  the  m  litary 
official  tbese  persons  avuil  themselves  of  every  occasion  to  treat  him  with  harshness, 
10(1  Derer  fail  to  send  him  to  the  army,  so  that  when  completely  ruined  he  may  sell 
tbem  hia  property  on  their  own  terms. 

This8tatnte  bears  date  A.  D.  811. 

At  a  later  day  one  of  the  sous  of  Charlemagne  was  constrained  to 
come  to  the  defense  of  the  same  class.  "As  to  the  precautions,"  says 
be,  "which  should  be  taken  in  favor  of  the  poor,  the  care  of  whom  is 
devolved  upon  us,  it  has  pleased  us  to  forbid  the  bishops,  abbes,  counts, 
magistrates,  judges,  and  all  other  persons  to  purchase  or  take  by  force 
the  possessions  of  the  poor  and  the  feeble.  For  this  renson,  any  one 
wishing  to  purchase  anything  from  them  is  required  to  do  so  publicly  on 
coart  days  before  two  credible  witnesses  and  upon  equitable  terms. 
Any  sQch  contract  made  under  other  circumst4inces  shall  be  null  and 
void." 

Xothwithstanding  the  good  sentiments  expressed  by  various  kings  in 
regard  to  the  small  proprietors,  the  cupidity  of  the  bishops,  abbes,  and 
other  menihers  of  the  ruling  classes,  was  stronger  than  the  edicts,  and 
they  did  not  pause  in  their  career  of  spoliation  until  they  had  com- 
pletely stripped  the  poor  of  their  heritage,  and  reduced  them  to  the  con- 
dition of  serfs. 

Of  the  serfs  there  were  three  principal  classes.  They  were  all  alike 
bound  to  the  soil,  but  there  were  certain  differences  in  the  degree  of 
their  servitude.  And  this  was  also  the  case  with  respect  to  subdivisions 
of  the  three  classes. 

Thus  among  the  ecclesiastical  serfs  there  were  two  distinct  degrees, 
involving  difiereut  services.  Those  of  the  lirst  degree,  who  were  every- 
where 8U[)erior  to  the  serfs  of  the  laity,  had  to  pay  certain  dues  in  labor, 
which  consisted  in  the  cultivation  of  a  definite  extent  of  ground,  and  in 
other  stated  work.  Each  seif  was  required  to  sow  and  fence  in  and 
^Hpfor  the  bishop,  or  for  the  convent,  a  piece  of  ground  400  feet  long 
and  40  feet  wide,  to  assist  In  getting  in  the  harvest,  and  to  mow  and 
gather  the  hay  from  an  acre  of  meadow-land. 

There  were  also  other  dues  for  the  fields  and  pastures,  and  certain 
^^utributions  in  poultry  apd  eggs. 

The  ecclesiastical  serfs  of  the  second  class  were  required  to  work 
three  days  in  the  week  for  the  bishop  or  the  abl)e,  and  three  <lays  for 
thernselves,  and  to  furnish  the  teams  and  implements  necessary  for 
varions  kinds  of  farm -work. 

^^7  on  the  contrary,  the  master  furnished  the  oxen  and  implements, 
"Leonid  exact  so  much  the  greater  amount  of  personal  labor.  Their 
^r^icesalso  comprised  the  furnishing  of  work-horses,  hauling  produce, 
^^1  a  distance  of  fifty  leagues,*  carting  in  the  hay,  grain,  and  wine  of 
^^e  master,  an<i  various  other  duties,  a  failure  in  which  exposed  them 
^  panishment 

These  two  classes  of  ecclesiastical  serfs  belonged  more  especially  to 
^^^  great  dignitaries  of  the  church,  who  enjoyed  sufficient  power  and 
^sideration  to  enable  them  to  contend  successfully  with  the  kings  and 
the  great  military  chiefs  of  that  warlike  epoch.  As  to  those  who  be- 
'onged  to  the  less  powerful  ecclesiastics,  whose  authority  was  always 
^titested  by  the  secular  lords,  and  whose  expenses  were  comparatively 
^Wy,  their  condition  resembled  that  of  the  serfs  belonging  to  the 
nobility. 
In  other  respects  there  was,  in  those  rude  times,  nothing  definitely 

*The  French  poetal  league  is  u  little  less  thau  2^  miles. 
5  L 
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settled,  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  master  alone  deciding  the  degree  of 
servitude  to  be  exacted  from  the  serf. 

Theie  were,  however,  certain  general  rules  established  in  assemblies 
of  the  nobles  which  were  held  at  intervals,  and  these  rules  were  ac- 
cepted as  laws  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  framing  of  them.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  only  one  of  the  parties  interested  was  present 
in  these  assemblies. 

In  distributing  lands  among  the  peasants  the  more  extended  and 
fruitful  domains  lying  nearest  to  the  seignorial  dwelling  were  nsnali.v 
assigned  to  the  most  robust  and  active  of  the  serfs,  and  to  those  haviu<;; 
large  families,  to  assist  them  in  their  labors;  while  to  such  as  from 
physical  feebleness,  or  any  other  cause,  lacked  the  requisite  conditions 
for  the  advantageous  working  of  their  allotments,  it  was  the  custom  to 
assign  lands  of  inferior  quality  and  of  smaller  extent. 

From  the  former  class  were  exacted  prestations  in  mon**y  and 
grain,  war  taxes,  or  tribute,  a  large  amount  of  teaming,  and  many  feudal 
tasks.  The  burdens  imposed  on  the  latter  class  were  lighter  in  appear 
ance,  but  in  reality  more  oppressive;  for,  if  instead  of  wheat  and  lira 
ber,  they  were  only  required  to  contribute  small  grains  and  faggots;  if 
instead  of  the  work  of  the  plow,  they  were  only  required  to  give  thai 
of  their  hands,  it  must  be  added  that  in  lieu  of  the  more  valuable  serv 
ices  which  thej'  were  unable  to  render,  they  were  required  to  perforn 
the  humblest  and  most  menial  drudgery,  such  as  to  grind  the  corn,  perforn 
guard  duty  around  the  castle,  load  and  unload  manure,  &c.  In  short 
one  may  gain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  services  that  they  were  obliget 
to  render  to  the  lord  from  the  fact  that  they  were  required  to  give  hin 
five  days'  work  per  week. 

The  imposts  levied  by  the  church,  and  known  as  tithes,  nnknowi 
under  the  Eomans,  had  been  introduced  by  the  priests,  and  in  the  nintl 
century  were  regularly  enforced  by  the  laws  and  sanctioned  by  th< 
habits  of  the  country.  A  formal  decree  of  Louis  the  Pious  contains  tb< 
following  provision :  '*As  to  him  who  has  neglected  to  cultivate  th< 
dominical  lands,  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  ninth  and  th< 
tenth  part  of  its  fruits,  and  who,  with  this  object  in  view,  has  taken  th< 
lands  of  others  to  cultivate,  it  is  our  will  that  he  pay,  according  to  law 
the  ninth  part  for  three  years."  To  invest  this  impost  with  still  greatei 
sacredness,  the  clergy  excommunicated  and  anathematized  such  as  failec 
to  pay  it.  The  tithes  were  levied  not  only  upon  all  the  products  of  th< 
field,  but  upon  farm  animals.  For  a  drove  of  mares  every  tenth. col 
was  exacted ;  or  if  there  were  only  a  few,  a  penny  was  charged  for  ead 
colt.  It  was  the  same  in  respect  to  cows  and  calves.  Every  tentl 
cheese  was  also  exacted,  or  else  the  milk  of  the  cows  for  every  tentl 
day.  It  was  the  same  with  butter,  eggs,  and  all  other  products.  T( 
enforce  these  various  dues  it  was  often  necessary  for  the  ecclesiastica 
authorities  to  resort  to  vigorous  punishments. 

The  exactions  to  which  the  peasantry  were  subjected,  however,  di< 
not  stop  here;  for,  besides  the  dues  already  mentioned,  they  were  re 
quired  to  render  military  services,  and  to  pay  a  poll-tax,  a  tax  for  mas 
in  the  forests,  and  tolls  on  the  highways,  the  rivers,  and  in  the  cities 
Each  feudal  chieftain  was  required  to  contribute  to  the  army  in  war  one 
tenth  part  of  his  peasants  under  pain  of  heavy  penalties,  and  sometime 
even  of  confiscation. 

The  tolls  on  the  highways,  &c.,  were  not  only  heavy  but  inconvenien 
and  irritating  in  their  character,  being  levied  according  to  the  uumbi' 
of  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle,  the  load  which  it  carried,  and  other  cond 
tions  imposed  by  cities  and  by  powerful  nobles.    The  ix*a«ants  were  nc 
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permitted  to  testify  Id  courts  of  justice;  and  if  a  man  murdered  one  of 
tbem,  be  was  not  prosecuted  for  the  crime  itself,  but  simply  for  the 
(iHmage  occasioned  to  the  proprietor.  For  this  reason  the  life  of  a  free 
peasant  was  cousidered  of  no  value,  while  that  of  a  serf  attached  to  the 
soil  was  estimated  at  45  sous.  The  Ripuarian  law  inflicted  the  same 
penalty  upon  him  who  had  murdered  a  free  man  as  upon  him  who  had 
stolen  a  dozen  uiares,  or  one  she-ass,  six  sows,  or  one  boar. 

The  punishments  inflicted  on  the  serfs  varied  according  to  locality, 
and  the  (li8|>osition  of  the  proprietor;  thus,  the  code  of  the  Visigoths 
prohibited  the  killing  or  the  mutilating  of  a  serf,  and  established  the 
terms  upon  which  a  settlement  might  be  made  for  a  wound  inflicted 
upon  one  of  them  by  another  than  the  proprietor.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  it  was  considered  that  the  injury  he  inflicted  fell  upon  himself, 
and  therefore  he  was  not  held  to  account.  The  bishops  and  their  agents 
conldcanse  peasants  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor  to  be  punished  with- 
out trial,  and  the  number  of  blows  which  they  inflicted  was  determined 
by  their  own  estimate  of  the  gravity  of  the  offense. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak  of  the  mutilations  and  other  cruel- 
ties to  which  fugitive  peasants  were  subjected ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
tbey  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  masters,  who  very  often  abused  their 
jwirer.    And  the  choice  which  the  masters  had  of  selling  or  exchanging 
tlieir  serfs,  shows  that  the  ties  which  bound  the  latter  to  the  glebe  had 
^en  relaxed  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters  rather  than  their  own  ad- 
vantage.   All  tbe  serfs,  even  those  who  cultivated  land  on  shares,  were 
c*>osidered  as  belonging  to  the  soil,  from  which  they  could  not  be  d'e- 
^fched  except  by  the  will  of  the  proprietor.    The  latter  had  always  the 
^^^t  to  oppose  the  marrage  of  the  serf,  when  it  was  to  be  contracted 
.^'^houe  not  living  on  the  estate.    And  the  children  of  such  unions,  be- 
"•*?  the  property  of  two  masters,  were  liable  to  be  divided  between  them 
^'^boat  reference  to  their  own  wishes  or  those  of  their  parents. 
.  The  oppressions  which  have  been  narrated  did  not  fail  to  produce  re- 
8'staDce.    Associations  were  formed,  known  in  history  by  the  name  of 
^"^  Gbildes,  which  quickly  extended  their  ramifications  over  a  large 
^Jfritorv,  though  it  was  in  Normandy  and  the  Isle  of  France  that  they 
^oMy  flourished. 

These  associations  had  a  triple  object :  1st,  conviviality ;  2d,  mutual 
distance ;  3d,  political  and  civil  reform. 

An  idea  of  the  rules  which  governed  them  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Penalties  that  were  pronounced  against  them,  as  well  as  from  their  own 
*^^tutes,  published  at  a  later  day  in  the  districts  where  they  were  per- 
mitted to  exist.    As  early  as  A.  D.  779  they  were  prohibited  by  a  statute 
^f  Charlemagne,  and  another  statute  of  the  same  monarch  ordained 
^^ain  penalties  proportioned  to  the  gravity  of  the  case.    "  First,"  says 
^^is  statute,  "any  one  who  shall  commit  an  offense  in  consequence  of 
^1^  membership  in  a  guild  shall  be  put  to  death.    In  the  second  place 
^^^  accomplices  shall  be  compelled  to  flog  each  other,  and  cut  each 
*>tW8  nostrils ;  and,  thirdly,  members  who  are  not  guilty  of  any  specific 
^-'Huie  nhall  scourge  each  other,  and  cut  each  other's  hair.'' 

The«e  associations,  whose  efforts  were  principally  directed  against 
**»^  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  were  never  able  to  organize  themselves  into 
^'i  army  as  the  Bagaudi  bad  done.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  tenth 
••entury  the  peasants  attempted  to  assemble  and  unite  their  efforts  for 
<?oiDmon  action.  Upon  this  important  fact  in  the  history  of  labor,  Guil- 
l^ume  de  Jumieges  makes  the  following  statement : 

^  The  peaBants  formiDg  themselves  into  secret  societies  in  the  differcDt  counties  of 
KoniiauOy,  adopted  resolations  to  the  effect  that  they  would  live  accordiirg  to  their 
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own  pleasnre,  and  Biibiuit  to  no  established  laws  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  forests  and. 
of  the  waters,  except  such  as  they  cbost)  to  uiuke  for  tbemselves.  Froiii  each  local  as- 
sembly two  men  were  chosen  to  carry  these  resolutions  to  an  assembly  convoked  at  sw 
central  point  in  the  interior,  in  order  to  have  them  confirmed.  When  the  duke  (of 
Normandy)  became  aware  of  this  movement,  he  sent  a  botly  of  troops  under  the  con- 
duct of  Count  Rodolphe  to  chastise  the  boldness  of  the  peasants  and  disperse  the  cen- 
tral assembly  above  mentioned.  The  count  at  once  seized  all  tlio  deputieii  and  8om& 
others  who  were  found  in  their  company,  and  having  cut  olf  their  hands  and  feet,  sent 
them  back  thus  mu  ilMtcd  to  the  local  assemblies  whence  tht^v  came.  The  jieasants, 
overrawed  by  this  summary  treatment,  quickly  abaudoned  their  assemblies,  and  thn». 
for  the  time  being  ended  their  efforts  at  organization  and  their  projected  struggle  for 
independence.  • 

During  the  period  extending  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  centnry 
the  chi$8  of  serfs  who  belonged  personally  to  the  lord  almost  entirely^ 
disappeared,  and  the  serfs  att;iched  to  the  soil  made  sh>w  but  steady 
progress  toward  personal  liberty,  although  they  were  still  the  victims  of" 
most  onerous  exactions  on  the  part  of  both  the  lords  and  the  church. 
In  conceding  lands  to  the  peasants,  the  feudal  proprietors  weighed  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  serfdom,  and  they  graduvilly  found, 
that  free  labor  yielded   them  the  larger  revenue  from  their  estates. 
Under  this  system  the  implements  of  husbandry,  the  cattle,  and   th© 
teams  were  at  the  account  and  risk  of  the  |>easant,  who  was  thus  stimu- 
lated to  us^  them  with  proper  care.    The  lord  ceded  his  land  in  consid- 
eration of  certain  dues  and  services,  and  gave  himself  no  further  trou- 
ble except  to  see  that  the  dues  were  paid  and  the  services  performed. 

The  dues  attached  to  the  occupation  of  land  were  paid  by  the  tenants 
in  several  forms :  First,  in  money ;  secondly,  in  grain  and  wine ,  thirdly^ 
in  cattle  and  poultry;  fourthly-,  in  articles  ot  consumption  ;  tifthly,  ia 
limber  and  lire-wood;  sixthly,  in  various  prestations  and  tasks.     The 
dues  in  money  were  of  two  kinds,  the  one  fixed  and  the  other  contin- 
gent, and  known  respectively  as  the  "  censes"  and  the  '^ventes."    Th^ 
"cense"  was  the  tax  which  was  paid  in  money  at  a  specified  time,  usu- 
ally at  the  festival  of  some  saint.     It  was  most  frequently  the  price  paid 
for  the  use  of  the  meadows.    There  was  also  another  "cense,"  whicb. 
was  paid  either  at  the  death  of  the  lord  or  at  that  of  the  teimnt.     Th^ 
"  ventes"  consisted  of  a  tax  paid  to  the  seigneur  for  the  alienation  of 
lands  dependent  upon  the  "  seigniorie,"  or  estate,  and  varied  consider- 
ably in  its  form.    The  heaviest  of  the  dues  paid  by  the  peasants  wa» 
undoubtedly  that  which  was  levied  upon  grain,  for  this  was  the  one  in- 
respect  to  which  the  lords  could  most  readily  enforce  their  exactions* 
The  sheaves  could  be  counted  in  the  fields,  or  the  grain  measured  on. 
the  thrashing-floor  or  in  the  barn,  preparatory  to  hauling  away  the^ 
share  which  belonged  to  the  lord. 

The  exactions  of  dues  i'or  oxen,  cows,  and  horses  having  been  recog- 
nized as  injurious  to  the  working  of  the  land,  was  abandoned;  but  in- 
stead of  these,  there  were  assessments  upon  hogs,  sheep,  lambs,  goats, 
and  calves,  which  served  for  the  consumption  of  the  lord's  family  and 
that  of  his  numerous  retainers.    Certain  payments  in  poultry  were  ex- 
acted from  each  family  as  a  mark  of  dependence,  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  it  was  customary  to  require  large  contributions  of  cocks,  capons, 
pullets,  geese,  &c. — a  custom  which  w'as  not  entirely  discontinued  in 
France  until  after  the  revolution  of  1789.    There  were  also  dues  paid  in 
cheese,  butter,  oil,  wax,  soap,  &c.,  Easter  and  Christmas  presents  to 
the  lord,  the  obligation  to  furnish  faggots,  vine-poles,  staves,  hoops,  &c. 
There  were  still  other  exactions  equally  burdensome  and  vexatious,  such 
as  the  requirement  to  furnish  lodging  for  the  seigneur  and  his  suite,  to 
feed  him  and  his  dogs,  and  to  furnish  hay  and  grass  for  his  horses.     It 
is  true  that  the  right  of  lodging  was  purchased,  but  in  many  localities 
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the  seif^neiirs  imposed  a  special  tax  for  their  dogs.  They  also  imposed 
a  tax  on  marriages,  another  on  deaths,  and  a  capitatiou-tax,  which  was 
collected  in  particular  eases,  most  frequently  when  the  seigneur  knighted 
his  son,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage,  departed  for  the  Holy  Land,  or 
was  taken  prisoner.  The  same  usage  was  followed  by  the  church,  only 
ber  demands  were  for  the  Pope,  for  religious  services,  and  for  the  enter- 
tjuuinent  of  the  king  and  his  retinue  when  traveling  through  the  coun- 
try. In  this  time  of  continual  strife  between  rival  nobles,  the  peasants 
owed  their  masters  military  services,  and  accompanied  them  to  war  in 
the  capacity  of  infantry.  It  was  they  also  who  constructed  and  kept 
in  repair  the  fortifications  of  the  castlo  and  performed  the  teaming  ne- 
cessitated by  this  work.  Lastly,  they  were  required  on  certain  days 
and  in  times  of  danger  to  perform  guard  duty  around  the  castle  for  the 
secnrit.vof  the  seigneur  and  his  suite.  Although  at  this  period  the  dis- 
tinction l)etween  the  free  man  and  the  serf  was  beginning  to  be  observed, 
this  distinction  really  amounted  to  little  in  the  presence  of  the  overshad- 
owing [X)wer  of  the  seigneurs.  "Each  estate,''  says  Mably,  **was  a 
veritable  prison  for  its  inhabitants,  and  these  pretended  free  men  could 
D0tdi8i)ose  of  their  property,  either  by  will  or  by  their  own  act,  while 
the  seigneur  was  regarded  as  their  heir  in  default  of  children  domiciled 
in  his  fief.  Within  this  limit  he  did  not  permit  them  to  dispose  of  their 
pro|)erty,  whether  movable  or  immovable,  except  to  a  small  amount; 
and  even  at  this  time  they  could  not  marry  without  having  purchased 
hi8 permission.  Burdened  everywhere  with  fatiguing  tasks,  humiliating 
dutiej*^  and  ruinous  contributions,  they  were  constantly  in  fear  of  some 
Penalty,  some  arbitrary  tax,  or  the  total  confiscation  of  their  goods. 
The  seigneurs  tenaciously  clung  to  the  idea  that  everything  belonged  to 
them,  and  that  the  laborer  did  not  possess  even  his  own  habitation 
8fve  in  a  precarious  manner,  dependent  on  their  liberality."  Sover- 
eignty was  so  united  to  proi)erty  that  the  peasants  were  practically 
^ven  up  to  all  the  haughty  and  fantastic  caprices  of  the  proprietors 
pnder  whose  jurisdiction  they  lived;  and  it  might  truly  be  said  that 
Mtice  was  nothing  more  than  the  will  of  the  baron. 

A  troubadour  of  the  twelfth  century  has  left  us,  in  the  "  Roman  de 

^on,'' a  statement  of  tho  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  laborers  of  the 

times.    ** Peasants  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,"  says  he,  ''the 

P^pleof  the  forest  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  plain,  have  held  assem- 

Wiesto  the  number  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  one  hundred  persons,  meeting 

iti  obscure  places,  many  of  them  having  sworn  to  each  other  that  they 

^ould  never  willingly  tolerate  either  a  seigneur  or  a  patron  of  the 

church.    *  The  seigneurs,'  say  they, '  do  us  nothing  but  injury,  and  we  can- 

^^t  obtain  from  them  either  right  or  justice.    They  possess  everything, 

take  everything,  eat  everything,  and  compel  us  to  live  in  poverty  and 

^"ffering.    So  many  are  the  services,  the  taxes,  the  provosts,  and  the 

^^Ms  that  we  have  not  a  single  day  of  peace.     Why  do  we  submit  to 

*^<Jb  oppression  ?    Are  we  less  men  than  theyf     Wo  have  the  same 

"^^mbers,  the  same  stature,  the  same  power  of  endurance ;  all  we  lack  is 

borage.    Let  us  bind  ourselves  together  by  oath,  and  present  a  united 

^ntiu  defence  of  our  possessions.     It  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  fight ; 

there  are  thirty  or  forty   able-bodied  peasants  to  each  noble.     Let  us 

l^rn  to  conquer,  and  no  one  will  then  exercise  dominion  over  us.     We 

shall  then  be  able  to  cut  trees,  catch  game  in  the  forests,  and  fish  in  the 

nVers,  and  to  use,  at  our  own  pleasure,  the  meadows  and  the  waters.'" 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  agitated  the  peasants  of  that  day. 

From  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century  terrible  insurrections 

broke  out  in  France  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  peasants  organ- 
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izing  themselves  into  army  corps,  and  declaring  war  against  the  nobles, 
and  other  possessors  of  the  soil.  In  the  thirteenth  century  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  took  up  arms;  and  from  Flanders,  where  the  orgfani- 
zation  had  its  birth,  they  threw  themselves  into  other  provinces  o£ 
France,  gaining  new  recruits  each  day  in  their  progress  through  the 
country.  They  were  ultimately  vanquished  by  the  discipline  and  unioa 
of  the  nobles,  but  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  debris  of  these 
organizations  infested  the  country,  and  unhappily  their  depredation.<i 
were  not  confined  to  the  cnstles  of  their  oppressors,  but  often  extended 
to  the  villages  and  defenseless  cities. 

In  1358  occurred  the  revolt  known  as  the  Jacquerie  riots.  After  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  the  French  at  Poictiers  theie  was,  for  a  short  time, 
such  anarchv  that  all  the  ties  which  bound  the  vassal  to  his  feudal  chief 
were  broken,  each  man  obtaining  almost  complete  independence.  The 
nobility,  whose  merciless  oi)pression  had  already  driven  the  peasantry 
to  desperation,  now  gave  themsselves  up  to  the  most  fearful  acts  of  cru- 
elty. Assembling  their  troops,  they  fell  suddenly  upon  the  cities  and 
villages,  which  they  pillaged  and  burned,  after  slaughtering  all  who  of- 
fered them  resistance.  When  they  captured  any  of  the  peasants  they 
burned  off  their  feet,  and  subjected  them  to  the  most  horrible  tortures, 
in  order  to  compel  them  to  disclose  such  treasures  as  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  concealed.  '' The  peasants,"  says  Michelet,  "could  na 
longer  sleep.  Those  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  passed  their 
nights  on  the  ishinds  in  the  stream  or  in  boats  anchored  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.  In  Picardy  the  population  dug  themselves  holes  in  the 
ground,  in  which  women  and  children  rotted  for  weeks  and  months, 
while  the  men  timidly  crept  to  the  tops  of  the  steeples  to  survey  the 
country  and  see  if  the  neighborhood  was  clear  of  armed  bands.  Despair 
armed  the  population  ;  there  was  no  longer  anything  to  eat,  save  iu  the 
castles,  and  to  the  castles  the  peasants  made  their  way.  Thus  begaa 
that  terrible  war  known  as  the  Jacquerie  riots.  Each  pefisant,  inspired 
by  vengeance  and  by  want,  as  much  as  by  hatred,  attacked  the  castles 
as  the  famished  wolf  attacks  a  sheep  fold.  This  insurrection,  like  that 
of  the  Bagaudi,  took  its  rise  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  spread  over  the 
northeastern  provinces.  For  six  weeks,  say  the  historians,  the  peasants 
pillaged  and  ravaged  the  chateaux,  committed  the  greatest  cruelties, 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  fearful  excesses.  In  this,  however, 
.they  only  imitated  the  example  of  the  seigneurs,  and  even  their  worst 
excesses  could  not  exceed  the  limits  of  a  just  retribution.  Their  very* 
frenzy,  however,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  defeat;  for, 
being  without  discipline  or  unity  of  action,  they  could  not  withstand  the 
military  organization  with  which  they  were  opposed  by  the  nobles. 
Their  chief,  Guillaume  Caillet,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  the  Bad, 
of  Navarre,  who  had  him  crowned  with  a  red-hot  tripod  of  iron  and 
then  beheaded.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Captal  de  Buch  and  the 
Count  of  Foix  slaughtered  seven  thousand  of  these  peasants  iu 
the  vicinity  of  Meaux,  and  thus  brought  the  insurrection  to  an  end. 

What  has  been  thus  far  said  in  regard  to  labor  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem refers  chieliy  to  France,  and  is  confined  to  the  labors  of  the  peas- 
antry; but,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  finer  industrial  arts 
were  almost  unknown  at  the  perioil  under  consideration,  the  town  and 
city  populations  were  very  limited,  and  the  work  performed  on  the  rural 
estates  really  comprised  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  work  for  which,  in  that 
rude  age,  there  was  any  occasion  or  demand.  The  condition  of  the  serfs 
and  peasants  on  the  rural  estates  was  therefore  at  that  time  the  condi- 
tion of  the  vast  majority  of  the  laboring  population. 


I 
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THE  FEUDAL  PERIOD  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  is  DOW  time  to  glance  briefly  at  the  history  of  onr  English  ances- 
tors during  the  |)eriod  of  Saxon  supremacy,  and  in  the  centuries  imme- 
diately sufceeding  the  Norman  conquest.  In  the  former  period  two- 
ihinlsof  the  peo|>le  are  said  to  have  been  either  slaves,  or  in  a  state  of 
bondage  approaching  slavery,  to  the  remaining  one-third.  They  might  be 
put  in  bouUs  and  whipped ;  they  might  be  branded,  and  on  one  occasion 
are  spoken  of  iis  if  actually  yoked.  Cattle  and  slaves,  in  fact,  formed  a 
commou  measure  of  value  under  the  denomination  of  live  money,  and 
were  a  medium  of  exchange  in  which  the  prices  of  commodities  were 
cofflpated. 

The  operatives  and  handicraftsmen  of  this  period,  as  well  as  the  agri- 
cultural laborers,  were  mostly  slaves.  The  clergy  and  nobility  employed 
as  domestic  servants  persons  of  this  class  who  were  qualitied  to  supply 
them  with  such  things  as  were  then  considered  the  necessaries  of  lite. 

fleuce  in  monasteries  we  liud  smiths,  carpenters,  millers,  illuminators, 
architects,  agriculturists,  and  fishermen.  Smiths  and  carpenters  were 
the  most  numerous  and  .important  as  ministering  to  the  chief  secular 
pursuitft  of  the  time,  both  in  war  and  husbandry. 

Great  as  were  the  political  effects  of  the  Norman  invasion,  it  did 
Dot  materially  alter  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Their 
services  were  as  necessary  to  the  new  masters  as  to  the  old,  and 
the  terms  on  which  these  were  rendered  could  hardly  have  been  made 
more  onerous  than  they  had  been.  In  order  to  maintain  more  firmly 
the  ascendency  of  the  inv:tders  the  feudal  relations  were  enforced  with 
somewhat  greater  strictness  than  before,  but  no  changes  were  made  in 
the  chain  of  subordination  which  had  already  been  established. 

Hence  for  a  long  time  after  the  conquest  the  Saxon  subdivisions  of 
society  were  maintained,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  continued 
^0  be  divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of  freemen  and  serfs  or  slaves. 
Except  the  baronial  proprietors  of  land  and  their  vassals,  the  free  tenants 
and  socmen,  the  country  people  were  depressed  in  servitude  which  was 
nuilonu  in  this  respect,  that  no  one  who  had  either  been  born  in,  or  had 
fylleu  into  lx)ndage,  could  acquire  any  absolute  right  to  property.  Aside 
from  this,  however,  there  were  distinctions  in  the  degrees  of  servitude. 
^i|e  class  of  villeins,  or  villagers,  though  bound  to  the  most  servile 
offices  of  rural  industry,  were  permitted  to  occupy  small  portions  of  land 
^0  sustain  themselves  and  families. 

^ther  ranks  of  men,  equally  servile,  are  noticed  in  the  ancient  records, 
Wieolarly  the  bordars  and  cottars.  The  former,  in  consideration  of 
^•Dg  allowed  a  small  cottage,  were  required  to  provide  poultry,  eggs, 
and  other  articles  of  diet  for  the  lord's  table;  and  the  latter  were  em- 
P%ediu  the  trades  of  smith,  carpenter,  and  other  handicraft  arts,  in 
^hich  tbey  had  been  instructed  at  the  charge  of  their  masters.  Inferior 
^othese  were  the  thralls,  or  servi,  principally  employed  in  menial  services 
^^ut  the  mansion. 

Their  lives  were  professedly  protected  by  law,  and  with  the  consent  of 
^^fir  owners  they  were  allowed  in  some  cases  to  purchase  their  freedom ; 
^"t,  in  other  respects,  they  were  in  the  lowest  degradation,  so  much  so 
^^'to  be  considered  mere  chattels  and  regular  articles  of  commerce. 

^iraldus  relates  that  the  number  of  them  exi)orted  to  Ireland  for  sale 

iu  the  reign  of  Henry  II  was  so  great  that  the  market  was  absolutely 

overstocked ;  and  from  William  I  to  the  reign  of  John  there  was  scarcely 

a  cottage  in  Scotland  but  possessed  an  English  slave. 

In  the  details  of  the  border  wars  mention  is  frequently  made  of  the 
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nun)ber  of  slaves  taken  prisoners  as  forminp:  a  principal  part  of  the  boo 
It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  from  writers  of  this  period  the  precise  iuimu 
ties  of  the  several  classes  of  bondmen  mentioned ;  the  chief  ditiereui 
in  their  condition  arose  probably  from  the  relative  utility  of  their  oc 
pations;  the  servitor  serfs,  as  least  valuable,  being  a  more  ordius 
article  of  traffic  and  transfer  than  the  bordars  and  cottars,  who  had  b< 
trained  to  useful  arts  or  obtained  a  fixed  habitation.  All,  liowever,  al 
appear  to  have  been  denuded  of  the  substantial  attributes  of  freemi 
the  law  recognized  in  none  the  uncontrolled  right  to  property  or  char 
of  place  without  the  consent  of  a  superior;  the  lord  hud  the  absoli 
disposal  of  his  bondmen;  they  might  be  attached  to  the  soil  or  tra 
ferred  by  deed,  sale,  or  conveyance  from  one  owner  to  another;  in  she 
they  were  slaves  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  woni — men  under  an  ohli; 
tion  of  perpetual  servitude,  which  the  consent  of  the  master  could  ale 
dissolve,  and  in  all  probability  they  enjo.ved  less  legal  ]»rotectiou  fn 
the  ill-usage  of  their  oj)pressors  than  the  humanity  of  modern  legislate 
has  extended  to  the  brute  creation. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  dvtermine  the  relative  numbers  of  t 
several  classes  of  the  impulation  at  the  close  qf  the  Anglo-Saxon  perio 
but  with  no  great  pretensions  to  accuracy.  In  thirty-four  couuties  tl 
burgesses  and  citizens  are  set  down  at  17,105,  the  villeins  at  1U2,7(J 
the  bordars  at  74,823,  the  cottars  at  5,947,  and  the  serfs  or  thralls  i 
20,552.  The  remaining  population  consisted  of  freemen,  ecclesiastic 
knights,  thanes,  and  landowners. 

The  linal  extinction  of  slavery  in  England  was  a  slow  and  grada; 
process.  The  first  blow  which  the  system  received  was  m  the  disuse  i 
the  ancient  practice  of  reducing  prisoners  of  war  to  the  condition  • 
bondmen,  a  step  which  was  probably  due  to  the  humane  teacliings' 
Christianity,  aiid  which  certainly  marks  a  decided  advance  toward  tl 
sentiments  appropriate  to  a  higher  and  kindlier  civilization.  In  tl 
eleventh  century  the  Pope  formally  issued  a  bull  for  the  emancipati( 
of  slaves,  and  in  1102,  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation  held  at  Wei 
minster,  it  was  declared  nnlawtul  for  any  man  to  sell  slaves  opeuly 
the  market,  which  had  previously  been  the  common  custom  of  the  cou 
try.  It  was  not  until  several  centuries  later,  however,  that  slavei 
was  finally  and  entirely  abolished  in  England.  An  attempt  to  exti 
guish  it,  made  in  1526,  proved  uusuccesslul,  and  even  Cromwell  didn 
scruple  to  seud  the  Scottish  prisoners,  taken  at  Dunbar  in  1650,  to  tl 
West  India  colonies  as  slaves.  The  system  was  finally  abolished  1 
statute  in  the  rejgn  of  Charles  II,  but  even  so  late  as  1775  certain  Sc( 
tish  colliers  were  so  far  from  being  free  that  their  services  were  boug 
and  sold  with  the  estates  to  which  they  wei-e  attached,  and  to  whi' 
they  could  be  brought  back  by  summary  procedure  befoi-e  a  magistra 
if  they  ventured  to  leave  and  seek  employment  elsewhere. 

But  though  slavery  in  the  British  isles,  as  well  as  on  the  continei 
maintained  a  feeble  spark  of  life  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  I 
process  of  enfranchisement,  both  personal  and  political,  had  been  goi 
on  for  many  centuries,  and  had  gradually  changed  the  face  of  socle' 
One  of  the  chief  agencies  in  effecting  this  great  change  was  the  giowtli 
the  incorporated  towns  and  cities.  During  the  turbulent  and  lawk 
period  which  resulted  in  the  development  of  feudalism  the  warlike  a 
predatory  habits  of  the  age  left  little  security  either  for  industry  orco 
nierce;  and  from  this  fact,  coupled  w  ith  the  absence  of  any  demand  fort 
finer  inoducts  of  industry,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
resulted,  both  in  England  and  in  continental  countries,  that  from  thefi 
to  the  eleventh  centuries  there  was  no  tendency  among  the  popiilati 
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toward  arbau  life.  Under  these  circumstances  there  was  scarcely  any 
growth  of  new  towns  or  cities,  and  even  those  which  Roman  civilization 
had  left  were  steadily  declining  in  population,  wealth,  and  influence. 
80  great,  in  fact,  became  the  preponderance  of  rural  population  and 
power,  that  the  cities  were  included  in  the  domains  of  adjacent  feudal 
lords,  who  often  appointed  their  magistrates,  exercised  arbitrary  author- 
ity iu  various  ways,  and  frequently  exacted  tribute  which  amounted  to 
little  le^s  than  pillage  and  spoliation.  Thus  we  find  the  second  Earl  of 
Leicester  exacting  from  one  of  the  burgesses  of  the  town  of  the  same 
uame  the  sum  of  500  marks,  and  from  other  burgesses  sums  which  were 
probitbly  as  large  iu  proportion  to  their  wealth,  in  order  to  make  a  jour- 
uey  to  Home  and  purchase  a  dispensation  for  his  wife,  whom  he  had 
manieil  in  violation  of  the  canons  of  ihe  church. 

But  with  the  complete  establishment  of  feudalism  and  that  rude  equi- 
libration of  the  discordantelementsof  society  which  the  event  involved, 
tbere  came  into  existence  wants  and  tendencies  which  at  once  formed 
tbe^'enn  of  a  new  order  of  things,  a  new  form  of  society.  Thus  there 
gradually  arose  a  demand  for  the  products  of  various  industries  which 
betore  had  scarcely  had  an  existence.  These  industries  tended  to  con- 
centrate in  the  towns  and  thus  to  attract  population  to  these  centers. 
Another  ciiX!umstanGe  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Guizot,  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  early  growth  of  the  towns,  was  the  right  of  asylum  which 
the  cliurehes  gave  to  fugitives,  even  at  a  time  when  the  towns  them- 
selves had  neither  charters  nor  fortitications,  and  could  not  have  afforded 
such  protection.  It  was  not  merely  serfs  and  villeins  who  thus  sought 
aiidlomid  refuge  within  the  precincts  of  the  churches  situated  in  the 
towns.  *'The  chronicles  of  the  times,"  says  Guizot,  ''are  full  of  exam- 
ples of  jnen  lately  powerful,  who,  upou  being  attacked  by  some  power- 
lul  neighbor,  or  even  by  the  king  himself,  abandoned  their  dwellings, 
cjin-jing  away  all  the  property  they  could  rake  together,  and  entering 
some  cit J,  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  church.  These 
"ieu  became  citizens,  and  while  the  capital  they  brought  with  them  gave 
a  desirable  impulse  to  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise,  the  spirit 
of  resistance  to  baronial  or  kingly  authority  which  they  also  imported 
^''^  not  less  useful  in  promoting  the  progress  of  the  cities  toward  civil 
^ude|)e!idence.  As  the  opportunities  for  industry  and  trade  increased 
tbebargesses  felt  more  keenly  the  exactions  of  their  feudal  lords,  by 
^bicb  they  too  frequently  saw  the  reward  of  their  energy  and  enter- 
prise swept  away.  The  consciousness  of  what  they  could  accomplish,  if 
?^ciire  in  their  rights,  stimulated  them  to  organization,  and  each  new 
jojustice  kindled  their  resentment,  while  the  feudal  lords  themselves, 
"y  tbeir  conduct  toward  each  other  and  toward  their  king,  furnished 
tbe  burgesses  a  perpetual  example  of  the  value  of  resolute  will  and  en- 
^Wic  resistance.  How  many  were  the  fruitless,  and,  becHuse  fruitless, 
^Dreconlwl,  struggles  of  the  cities  for  liberty,  we  shall  never  know;  but 
"•^riug  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  we  find  them  with  arms  in 
^"*^ir  hands,  resisting  baronial  or  kingly  power,  and  as  a  consequence 
^^fiud  large  numbers  of  them  obtaining  charters  by  which  a  liberal 
^?re  of  municipal  independence  was  guHranteed  to  them."  In  the 
^P'Dion  of  Uallam,  such  corporations  existed  earlier  in  Spain  than  in 
f^'^y  other  country.  The  charter  of  Leon,  granted  in  1020,  makes  men- 
P^n  of  the  common  council  of  that  city  as  an  established  and  long  ex- 
^**^'ftg  institution.  The  earliest  charters  in  France,  those  of  8t.  Quentin 
^^^  Amiens,  were  granted  by  Louis  VI,  during  whose  reign,  and  the 
'^''bHsof  the  two  succeeding  kings,  (1108  to  1223,)  the  principal  towns 
^^  France  acquired  the  iirivileges  of  incorporation.     The  charter  of  Lou- 
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doii  was  granted  by  Henry  f,  in  the  year  1100,  but  it  is  not  clear  tti*^ 
any  other  corporate  towns  in  England  possessed  the  right  of  inter«a\ 
jurisdiction  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  who  ascended  the  throne  A.    ^- 
1153. 

There  are  not  wanting  evidences  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  citr  ^^s 
when  once  they  attained  municipal  independence  in  undermining  st^f^i^^* 
dom  and  villeinage,  and,  indeed,  the  feudal  system  itself.    Thus  a  chr^cpn 
icier  of  the  twelfth  century  relates  that  Louis  VII  of  France  founc^tHl 
under  his  protection  a  multitude  of  new  cities,  which  he  complains  ^i  M 
great  wrong  to  the  monasteries  and  seignors  in  their  vicinity,  tck^  -^m 
slaves  came  thither  for  refuge.     In  like  manner  the  English  proprietors 
the  fourteenth  century  are  found  complaining  to  Parliament  of  the  wh( 
sale  absconding  of  villeins,  and  above  all  of  the  support  aflbrded 
these  fugitives  by  the  tribunals  and  the  towns.     It  was  almost  impo: 
ble,  they  alleged,  to  reclaim  a  villuiu  who  had  escaped  to  another  coui 
or  to  London. 

By  thus  att'ording  a  refuge  and  employment  for  fugitive  serfs  and  -^^'il- 
leins,  the  cities  did  much  to  bring  about  a  general  substitution  of  t"^i:«'ee 
for  servile  labor.  Not  only  did  they  afford  occupation  for  a  large  a^Liid 
growing  class  of  paid  laborers  and  handicraftsmen — a  class  that  v-^^as 
steadily  re-enforced  by  accessions  from  the  serfs,  villeins,  bordars,  j^u  nd 
cottars  of  the  country — but  they  also  had  a  strong  influence  upon  the  re- 
lations  of  these  classes  of  rural  laborers  to  their  manorial  lords,  '■—"'he 
latter,  finding  that  their  subjects  had  opportunities  of  escaping  fr^^m 
their  service,  were  fain  to  treat  them  with  greater  leniency,  and  to  sec  m_ire 
their  adhesion  by  allowing  them  increased  privileges  and  immunit:»  <^s. 
In  the  tii'St  two  centuries  succeeding  the  Norman  conquest,  a  vilL  ^i^ 
could  be  subjected  to  unlimited  service  by  his  lord.  Theydift'e'^^^d 
from  the  thralls,  or  personal  serfs,  in  the  fact  that  they  were  emplo^p-  ^^ 
in  agricultural  work,  while  the  latter  were  assigned  to  the  menial  or 
domestic  service  of  the  manor ;  but  so  similar  was  the  condition  of  th  ^^ 
two  classes  that  the  term  "  villani,"  or  villeins,  came  to  be  indifferei^  t^y 
applied  to.  either. 

In  short,  according  to  Bracton,  one  of  the  most  minute  and  thoroi 
of  the  juridical  writers  who  have  treated  on  early  English  law, 
agricultural  serfs,  or  villeins  proper,  were  entirely  at  the  dispositioi 
their  lords'  pleasure.     It  is  true  that  they  occupied  and  cultivated 
their  own  subsistence  a  portion  of  the  lord's  estate,  but  this,  at  h 
in  the  beginning,  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  ot  custom  and 
venience,  rather  than  the  consequence  of  iiny  recognized  right  wh 
they   possessed.    The   first  step  toward   their  emancipation    was  ^ 
substitution  of  fixed  and  specified  services  for  services  subject  direi 
to  the   lord's  command.     Such  a  division  of  their  time  must  ind< 
have  been  demanded  by  the  lord's  convenience,  no  less  than  that 
the  villeins  themselves;  but  at  first  he  had  a  right  to  interfere  w 
this  arrangement  at  his  own  i)leasure,  and  could  command  extra  se 
ices  whenever  he  chose.     Moreover,  the  fixed  services  themselves  w< 
then  exceedingly  onerous. 

As  a  rule,  a  man  of  each  virgata*  worked  for  the  lord  three  or  ic:^^^^ 
days  a  week  from  the  first  of  August  to  Michaelmas,  and  two  or  th^^^^? 
days  a  week  for  the  rest  of  the  year.     "  Beside  this,''  as  we  are  inlbrni^^^ 
by  Nasse  in  his  able  and  learned  work  on  The  Agricultural  Commun  ^^^^ 

*'  The  virgata,  or  virgate,  of  land  ban  been  said  to  bo  only  twenty-five  acres,  buc^  .' 
some  calculatio.  s  it  has  been  rated  jw  high  a«  forty  acres,  and  Mr.  Kogers,  in  liis  L^  '*?! 
tory  of  English  agriculture,  expresses  the  opinion  tliat  both  of  these  ligures  are  bel*-'* 
the  mark. 
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of  the  Middle  Ages,  "the  peasants  plowed  sometimes  one  day  weekly, 
(except  daring  frost  and  harvest 'time,)  sometimes  a  definite  extent  of 
one  acre  for  the  sowing  of  winter  or  summer  grain,  and  also  as  a  rule 
for  the  fallow ;  they  harrowed  and  sowed  the  plowed  land,  sometimes 
furiiisbing  the  seed  themselves.    They  rendered  further  extraordinary 
sernce  in  the  hay  and  corn  harvests,  being  obliged  to  turn  out  on  the 
farm  two  or  three  times  a  year  with  their  whole  households,  the  house- 
wife asoally  being  alone  excepted  "    To  this  must  be  added  the  oeca- 
»ional  hauling  of  wood  from  tbe  forest  and  com  to  the  market-town,  as 
well  as  messenger  duty,  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  other  services.    Beside 
these  services  they  were  liable  to  numerous  dues  in  kind  and  money- 
taxes. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  charter  of  London  was  granted  in 
the  year  1  UK),  and  that  other  English  cities  were  incorporated  during 
the  progress  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  records  of  the  thirteenth 
century  we  find  evidences  of  the  substitution  of  money-rents  for  per- 
sonal services.  This  is  the  case  with  the  landed  estates  of  the  monastery 
of  Worcester  and  those  of  St.  Paul's  church.  In  many  land  registers 
of  this  period  there  is  a  statement  of  dues  and  how  they  shall  be  paid 
Id  work  or  in  kind,  and  side  by  side  with  this  statement  the  amount  of 
money-rent  which  would  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  these  services. 
In  the  Hundred  Rolls  (English  land  records)  are  found  clear  traces  of 
the  gradual  change  of  service  into  rent,  the  words  ad  voluntaUm  domini 
(at  the  will  of  the  lord)  often  found  in  connection  with  the  specification 
of  the  money  valpe  of  certain  labor,  indicating  that  the  lords  at  first 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  returning  to  the  system  of  payment 
in  personal  services. 

ir.  J.  E.  Thorold  Eogers,  in  his  history  of  agriculture  and  prices  in 
England,  refers  to  the  marked  contrast  between  the  social  condition  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  (1153  to  1189,)  and  the  condition 
^bich  prevailed  during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It 
is  Mr.  Rogers'  opinion  that  during  the  long  reign  of  the  latter  monarch, 
(Il'16to  1272,)  the  mass  of  the  English  people  passed  firom  theconditiouof 
*^rfe,  perhaps  even  slaves,  to  that  of  freemen,  a  small  money-rent  or  a 
^edand  invariable  amount  of  service  for  the  occupation  of  land  hav- 
ing been  substituted  for  the  right  which  the  lord  had  previously  enjoyed 
<>f  commanding  the  services  of  his  dependents  at  his  own  pleasure.  The 
't^bber  barons,  who,  like  social  beasts  of  prey,  had  kept  the  country  in  a 
*tateof  terror,  had  disappeared;  the  influence  of  established  laws,  with 
Something  like  a  regular  administration  of  justice  had  begun  to  be  felt, 
^^  habits  of  order  were  becoming  diffused  among  the  people.  Mr. 
^<>gers  presents  a  mass  of  interesting  facts  bearing  upon  the  condition  of 
^neEoglish  villeins  during  the  century  and  a  half  ending  with  the  year 
^400.  Although  they  were  subject  to  restraints  and  liabilities  which  in 
^nreyes  must  appear  as  outrageous  violations  of  personal  freedom,  he 
^oliU  that  during  the  period  under  consideration  the  services  and  inci- 
^,«ut8  to  which  they  were  liable  were  determinate,  and  in  no  case  preca- 
'^ous,  as  they  had  been  at  an  earlief  period.  And  degraded  as  their  lot 
^av  Lave  been,  Mr.  Rogers  believes  that  "  it  was  not  so  grievous  as  the 
^^pressions  used  about  their  condition  suggest,  or  inquirers  into  the  state 
^f  our  forefathers  have  concluded."  In  some  cases  persons  of  this  class 
■^^W  positions  of  considerable  responsibility.  Thus  Robert  Oldman,  a 
J*^illein  of  Cuxham  manor,  one  of  the  estates  belonging  to  Merton  Col- 
^gp»  was  bailiff  of  that  estate,  in  which  capacity  he  must  not  only  have 
^jH'rintended  the  operations  of  the  farm,  but  also  have  marketed  the 
&*^ace  and  kept  the  accounts  of  the  place.    A  serf  on  the  estate  just 
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mentioned,  holding  half  a  virgate  of  laud,  paid  one-quarter  of  seeii' 
wheat  at  Michaelmas,  a  peck  at  Marlinmas,  four  bushels  of  oats,  thre^ 
fowls,  and  two  pennyworth  of  bread.  The  average  value  of  these  paV' 
ments  is  estimated  by  Rogers  at  7«.  Qd.  a  year.  In  addition  to  this,  hi ^ 
had  to  cultivate  a  rood  of  land  and  work  six  days  in  harvest  ontb^ 
manor  farm,  the  value  of  which  labor  is  estimated  at  2«.  Gd,  Thetota' 
annual  rent  was,  therefore,  equivalent  to  about  10^.,  which,  supposing  i^ 
half  virgate  to  have  contained  twenty  acres,  Wiis  only  (id.  an  acre— "jp^ 
rate,"  says  Rogers,  ''  which,  considering  the  general  goodness  of  tli» 
land  in  Cuxham,  as  is  evident  from  the  comparative  rate  of  production 
in  that  parish,  cannot  be  considered  excessive."  The  services  exacted 
from  the  teuan^ts  in  villenage  at  Farley,  another  manor  belongiug 
to  Merton  College,  were  all  com  mutable  for  specified  sums  of  money. 
<^Thus,  Hugh,  the  son  of  Chrispian  at  Haghe,  held  a  messuage  and  a 
quarterium  of  land,  (which  may  probably  contain  the  same  quantity  as 
a  virgate,)  under  the  following  conditions:  he  pays  one  shilling  a  year 
rent.  He  is  bound  to  carry  dung  at  a  payment  of  a  half-i>euuy  a  day, 
or  to  give  three  halfpence  in  lieu  of  the  service;  to  i)low  and  be  fed,  or 
pay  sixpence  for  the  year's  work  ;  to  gather  nuts  for  three  days,  or  for- 
feit three  halfpence;  to  supply  one  man  in  harvest  or  pay  twp  shillings, 
in  case  the  lord  assents  to  such  a  commutation  ;  to  plow  half  an  acre  for 
winter  and  half  an  acre  for  lent-corn,  or  pay  sevenpence  ;  to  wash  and 
shear  sbeep  and  lambs,  or  pay  a  halfpenny  a  day  during  the  time;  to 
hoe  and  be  fed,  or  forfeit  three  farthings  a  day  ;  to  collect  stubble  for 
three  days  before  dinner,  and  receive  a  half-penny,  or  forfeit  three 
halfpence ;  to  give  a  hen  of  the  value  of  two  pence  or  a  cock  of  the 
value  of  three  halfpence,  and  find  a  help  for  the  thatcher  or  forfeit  three 
farthings."  Ten  other  tenants  on  the  same  manor  held  their  land  upon 
similar  terms.  Other  villein  tenants,  holding  from  eleven  to  fourteen 
acres,  pay  a  much  smaller  rent,  their  duties  being  mainly  confined  to 
harvest  labor. 

The  rent-roll  of  the  manor  of  Thorncroft,  (Leatherhead  in  Surrey,) 
supplies  the  following  facts  for  the  year  1334  :  Twelve  freeholders  occu- 
piecl  each  a  virgate  or  more,  the  rent  of  a  virgate  varying  from  Is,  6rf. 
to  Os,  Four  held  half  a  virgate,  each  lot  being  described,  as  a  messuage 
and  thirteen  and  a  half  acres  of  laud.  Others  held  quantities  varying 
from  seven  acres  down  to  half  an  acre  of  meadow.  One  place  contain- 
ing thirteen  and  a  half  acres  was  held  on  condition  of  paying  a  wreatli. 
of  red  roses  on  midsummer  day. 

.  The  same  manor  ha<l  one  tenant  in  villenage  holding  a  messuage  and 
a  virgate  of  land  and  paying  five  shillings  a  year,  besides  which  aud 
the  liability  to  pay  heriots,  the  following  labor-rents  were  exacted : 

I.  To  carry  dung  with  cart  and  two  horses  and  a  man  for  two  days  ; 
to  receive  on  the  first  day  a  farthing's  worth  of  bread,  and  on  the  seo 
ond  day  a  repast,  worth  three  halfpence. 

II.  To  gather  stubble  four  and  a  half  days,  at  no  pay. 

III.  To  plow  one  aoie  in  winter  and  another  in  Lent,  with  a  repi>^ 
worth  three  pence  each  time.  • 

IV.  To  harrow  winter-seed  with  one  horse  for  half  a  day,  but  recei^'* 
no  pay,  aud  oats,  with  one  horse,  when  they  are  sown,  the  lord  suxiplyi'M 
two  other  horses. 

V.  To  find  one  person  to  assist  the  thatcher,  when  the  service  isneed^^ 
at  no  pay. 

VI.  To  find  one  person  to  hoe  the  lord's  corn,  at  a  farthing  ev^ry 
other  day. 
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Vn.  To  find  one  person  to  turn  and  cock  the  bay,  the  lord  being 
booud  to  scatter  it 
VIIL  To  find  one  jierson  to  carrj^  the  bay  in  one  particular  field. 

IX.  To  find  one  person  to  dig  in  the  garden  half  a  day,  and  to  thrash 
half  a  (lay  gratuitously. 

X.  To  find  one  man  to  drag  straw  from  the  grange  to  the  hayrick. 

XI.  To  find  one  woman  to  wash  and  shear  sheep  and  lambs,  and  to  do 
tbi8  tor  nothing. 

XII.  To  find  a  man  and  woman  to  reap  and  bind  corn  all  the  autumn, 
toreceivft  two  repasts  a  day,  but  no  drink  besides  water. 

XIII.  To  find  four  persons  at  the  lord's  bidding  in  the  time  of  har- 
vestcalled  "  Alebedrii)e,"  (he  himself  coming  the  first  hour,)  to  bind  the 
sheaves  and  make  stacks  (hulae)  of  them,  and  to  have  two  repasts  and 
Rjfficient  beer. 

XIV.  The  day  after  he  shall  find  four  persons  to  reap  and  bind  the 
com,  and  have  two  repasts  without  beer. 

XV.  He  shall  find  a  cart  for  one  day,  and  shall  be  fed  on  that  day. 

XVI.  He  shall  reap,  bind,  and  stack  (hullare)  an  acre  of  wheat  at  his 
own  cost. 

XVII.  He  shall  present  a  cock  and  two  hens  at  Christmas. 

Five  other  tenants  held  half  a  virgate,  and  were  charged  with  analo- 
gous ohh'gations  and  services.  "  These  services,"  says  Eogers,  "  are 
rather  onerous,  and  represent  more  considerable  liabilitie«  than  I  have 
found  elsewhere.  But  I  do  not  think  that,  including  the  rent,  the  bur- 
dens laid  on  the  tenant  amounted  to  as  much  as  fifteen  shillings  annu- 
ally^ On  the  same  estate  there  were  nine  coterells,  or  cottars,  each 
holding  H  cottage,  and  most  of  them  an  acre  of  land,  and  paying  from 
one  to  two  shillings  a  year,  besides  performing  slight  services  of  the 
same  character  as  those  rendered  by  the  tenants  in  villenage. 

Beside  the  senices  to  which  he  was  liable,  the  villein  was  subject  to 

Dumerons  restrictions.    He  was  under  the  necessity  of  petitioning  the 

lorrl  for  a  license  to  marry,  for  which  he  was  required  to  pay  a  sum  of 

owney  varying  in  amount,  and  a  breach  of  this  regulation  incurred  a 

pecuniary  mulct.    He  had  also  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  sending  his 

children  to  school,  while  the  fine  exacted  for  permanently  quitting  the 

^anor  was  an  obstacle  to  the  selection  of  any  other  pursuit  than  hus- 

^odry,  to  which  a  legal  impediment  was  added  by  a  statute  passed  in 

^he  twelfth  year  of  Richard  11.     It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 

^|h?  statute  was  very  eft'ective,  while  the  fact  of  its  enactment  is  indica- 

^'veof  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  villeins  to  bring  their  children  up 

^  Mechanical  trades  and  other  non  agricultural  occupations.    The  chief 

^'^bitiou  which  they  entertaineil  appears  to  have  been  that  of  sending 

^^tmu  to  school,  or  rather  to  the  university,  with  a  view  to  his  taking 

^ers  in  the  church,  a  desire  which  was  looked  upon  with  great  snspi- 

^}^iu   As  early  as  A.  D.  1164,  the  practice  had   aroused  opposition, 

^inceone  of  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  was  directed  against  it,  and 

^^re  than  two  centuries  afterward  the  Parliament  of  Richard  II  j)eti- 

^*^ne(l  the  king  that  villeins  should  be  prohibited  from  sending  their 

children  to  school  to  advance  cliem  in  the  church. 

The  villein  was  also  restrained  from  purchase  or  manufacture,  except 
^^tbelonl's  discretion.  Thus  the  tenant  on  the  estate  of  Merton  Col- 
'^go,  at  Cambridge,  was  required  to  buy  his  scvthe  at  Chesterton,  and 
^.^Pentrek  a  millstone  could  not  l>e  made  in  the  bailiwick  without  a 
"ceose  from  the  lord  of  the  manor.  It  is  believed,  too,  that  the  use  of 
^he  village  mill,  owned  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  was  compulsory  upon 
^Dsoch  iobabitauts  as  owed  him  suit  and  service.    Thus  the  records  of 
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tbe  manor  court  of  Kibworth,  iu  Leicestershire,  for  the  year  1331,  sliov^ 
that  on  one  oc(;asion  the  entire  village  were  fined  for  not  having groiim 
their  malt  at  the  lord's  mill,  as  they  were  bound  to  do.  Otber  casei 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  same  manor  illustrate  the  social  depend 
ence  of  the  villeins  at  that  time.  Thus  Robert  Goodyer  prays  the  Ion 
of  the  manor  for  a  license  for  his  daughter  Emma  to  marry,  for  wbicl 
he  pays  eighteen  pence;  and  Matilda  Godwene having  married  witboa 
the  lord's  permission,  Alice  Godwene  (probably  her  motber)  subsequeutl. 
pays  a  tine  of  twelve  pence.  Nicholas  Harcourt  pays  two  shilUngslo 
a  license  to  make  his  sou  a  monk«  while  Hugh  Ilarcourt,  in  the  follow 
ing  year,  (1331,)  obtains  the  same  privilege  for  twelve  pence.  For  tw 
shillings  John  iScolasse  obtains  a  license  to  betroth  Alice,  daughter < 
^Villiam  Brown,  and  "to  go  and  return  according  to  his  will  whithers* 
ever  he  wishes,  with  his  chattels  and  all  his  goods,  movable  and  n 
movable." 

It  is  not  difiBcult  to  understand  the  influence  which  the  towns  and  citi 
would  have  iu  relaxing  the  restrictions  and  lightening  the  burdens 
which  the  villeins  were  subject.  A  man  ceases  to  be  a  slave  the  w 
njent  it  becomes  impracticable  forcibly  to  hold  him  in  a  state  of  slavei 
And  so  when  the  lords  found  their  serfs  had  refuges  to  which  they  coti 
fly,  and  from  which  it  was  diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  bring  tht 
back,  and  that  oppressive  treatment  drove  many  of  them  to  seek  the 
refuges,  they  were  induced,  by  self-interest  itself,  to  re?ax  the  bond^ 
in  which  they  had  held  them*  At  flrst  they  were  led  to  refrain  fn 
demanding  any  labor  beyond  certain  regular  fixed  services,  such 
those  already  specified,  attached  to  their  "tenements"  or  holdings 
land.  Then  these  fixed  services  themselves  were  gradually  diuiiuisb 
in  amount,  and  finally,  as  already  stated,  they  were  made  commutal 
into  money-rent.  The  commutation,  like  the  service  which  it  replace 
w^as  fixed  in  amount,  but  at  first  the  lord  could  exact  the  service  instead 
its  pecuniary  equivalent,  while  the  tenant,  according  to  Rogers,  could  a 
insist  upon  giving  the  service,  instead  of  the  money,  if  he  chose  to  do 
In  course  of  time,  however,  the  payment  of  money -rents  became  an  esti 
lished  custom,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteen 
century  the  number  of  tenants  in  villenage  who  paid  rent  by  serv 
was  very  small.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  this  change  occuri 
much  earlier  in  England  than  in  continental  countries,  and,  coup! 
with  the  rulings  of  English  law-courts,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  caa^ 
which  led  to  the  wide  divergence  between  the  subsequent  career  of  i 
English  agricultural  class  and  that  of  the  same  class  in  the  seve 
countries  of  continental  Europe.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
ultimate  influence  in  promoting  that  complete  divorce  of  the  Eugli 
agricultural  laborer  from  the  soil  which  in  modern  times  has  been 
source  of  such  serious  evils,  its  first  introduction  was  an  important  st 
in  the  direction  of  personal  freedom.  It  left  to  the  villein  the  control 
his  own  time,  and  if  by  superior  energy  he  could  produce  for  liimseH 
surplus  over  what  was  required  to  pay  his  dues  to  the  lord,  he  was  ft 
to  do  so.  Moreover,  as  the  lord  could  now  demand  nothing  from  hi 
but  a  fixed  money  payment,  if  he  desired  to  secure  his  services  as 
laborer,  he  must  pay  him  stipulated  wages.  Thus  there  gradually  gre 
up  a  large  body  of  free  paid  laborers  in  the  country  as  well  as  iu  tl 
cities,  a  result  which,  as  may  be  leadily  seen,  was  largely  due  to  tl 
fact  that  the  cities  attbrded  a  market  tor  rural  produce,  created  coi 
merce,  and  familiarized  the  people  generally  with  the  use  of  money  as 
measure  of  value  and  a  medium  of  exchange. 

The  great  plague  known  as  the  black  death,  which  broke  out  in  13^ 
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fxercised  an  immeDse  inflaence  apoD  the  social  condition  of  the  conn  try. 
Its  immediate  effects  were  disastrous  iu  tlie  extreme,  sweeping  away, 
accordiug  to  some  estimates,  one-half  of  the  population,  but  its  ulterior 
cousequences  were  seen  in  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
masses  of  the  i)eople. 

The  great  rise  in  wages,  which  was  one  of  its  first  results,  rendered 
the  system  of  farming  by  bailiff  unprofitable;  for  even  the  high  price 
of  wheat  which  prevailed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
plague,  failed  to  compensate  for  the  enhanced  cost  of  labor.  Under  this 
condition  of  affairs,  the  practice  of  letting  land  on  lease  became  quite 
general,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rogers  that  much  of  the  land  of 
the  feudal  lords  was  disposed  of  in  small  parcels,  or,  at  least,  granted  at 
new  quit-rents — a  form  of  alienation  which  did  not  infringe  the  statute 
^iaemptores.  The  rent  of  land  at  this  time  was  very  low,  for  the  pro- 
dnee  was  worth  very  little  more  than  the  cost  of  production — a  state  of 
things  which,  however  unfavorable  it  may  have  been  to  the  owners  of 
large  estates,  was  highly  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  small  occu- 
pier and  the  laborer — two  characters  which  were  often  united  in  the 
same  person. 

The  Kreat  rise  in  the  price  of  labor  at  the  period  under  consideration 
madetbe  services  due  from  the  tenants  in  villenage  much  more  val- 
uable than  the  money-rents  which  had  been  fixed  upon  as  their  equiv- 
alent; and  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a  determined  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  landowners  to  revive  the  exercise  of  a  right  which  they  still  pos- 
sessed ill  theory-,  but  which  in  practice  they  had  long  before  abandoned. 
Mr.  Rog^ers  expresses  the  opinion  that  they  also  undertook  to  convey  the 
same  light  to  those  who  took  land  from  them  on  lease;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  latter,  animated  by  a  mercenary  spirit,  endeavored  to 
enforce  their  claims  with  greater  rigor  than  the  lords  themselves.  At 
all  events,  the  well-informed  writer  just  cited  regards  it  as  "clear  that 
an  attempt  to  enforce  the  alternative  of  labor  (instead  of  money-rents) 
^38  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  to  the  great  uprising  of  the 
^^rfs,"  known  in  history  as  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection. 

The  story  of  Tylei^'s  swift  vengeance  on  the  Kentish  tax-gatherer  who 
l|ad offered  an  indignity  to  his  daughter  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Eng- 
feh  history :  but  the  rising  of  the  peasants  was  apparently  the  result  of  a 
tobeiiite  plan,  a  widely  extended  organization,  and  a  general  sense  of 
*>Ppression.  The  insurrection  broke  out  on  Monday,  the  10th  of  June, 
J^l,under  the  lead  of  Tyler,  in  Kent,  a  thorough  understanding  having 
•Unentered  into  with  the  villeins  of  Bedford,  Sussex,  Essex,  Norwich, 
*Dd  other  counties.  On  the  following  Friday  the  rebels,  who  had 
already  entered  London,  threatened  that,  unless  the  King  (Richard  II) 
save  tbem  a  conference,  they  would  destroy  the  Tower,  with  all  the  per- 
^"»  in  it,  including  of  course  the  King  himself  and  the  royal  family,  who 
''^d  taken  refuge  there.  Richard,  who  was  then  a  mei-e  youth,  met  them 
*^  Milcend,  where,  according  to  Froissart,  he  rode  into  the  crowd  and 
^Hl  them  to  state  their  wants.  They  answered,  "We  will  that  ye 
J^ake  us  free  forever,  ourselves,  our  heirs,  and  our  lands,  and  that  we 
^called  no  more  bond,  or  so  reputed.''  The  King  assented,  bidding 
*^^tn  to  go  home  at  once,  but  to  leave  three  from  each  village,  who 
shonld  receive  and  carry  back  the  charters  of  manumission — a  sugges- 
^^^  upon  which  many  of  them  immediately  acted.  Tjler,  however, 
'^DJained,  together  with  two  other  leaders.  Ball  and  Straw,  and  a  force 
^about  30,000  men.  On  the  following  day,  at  an  interview  with  the 
^ng,  Tyler  was  assassinated  by  Walworth,  mayor  of  London.  By  dis- 
fiimnlation  Richard  appeased  the  people ;  but  before  evening  he  issued 
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a  proclamation  commaudin^all  the  country-folk  to  depart  from  London 
under  pain  of  death.  The  insurrection  was  broken,  and  the  King  soon 
proceeded  to  take  venfjeauce  on  its  originators.  He  made  a  progress 
through  the  disturbed  districts,  demanding  from  the  chief  persons  in  all 
the  towns  and  villages  the  surrender  of  the  movers  in  the  sedition. 
According  to  Froissart,  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  persons  were  put 
to  death — hanged  or  gibbeted  in  chains — while  such  charters  of  manu- 
mission as  had  been  granted  in  accordance  with  the  King's  promise  were 
revoked  and  canceled.  The  terms  of  one  of  these  charters  addressed  to 
the  authorities  of  the  county  of  Herts  are  given  by  Walsingham,  and 
are  as  follows: 

Know  that,  of  our  special  grace,  we  have  mannmitted  all  our  lie^i^e  and  singular  snb- 
jecls  and  others  of  tbe  coiirty  of  Hertford,  freed  each  and  all  of  them  of  all  bondage, 
and  made  them  quit  by  these  presents :  Pardon  them  all  felonies,  treasons,  transgres- 
sions, and  extortions  committed  by  any  or  all  of  them,  and  assure  them  of  our  sumwia 
pax.    Dated  Jane  the  fifteenth,  anno  regni  quarto. 

To  certain  delegates  sent  from  Essex  to  request  the  confirmation  of 
the  charters  of  manumission  and  certain  other  benefits,  the  King,  after 
some  hesitation  as  to  how  he  should  answer  these  audacious  petitioners, 
broke  out  in  the  following  language: 

O  vile  and  odious  by  land  and  sea,  you  are  not  worthy  to  live  when  compared  with 
the  lords  whom  you  have  attacked  ;  you  should  be  forthwith  punished  with  the  vilest 
deaths,  were  it  not  for  the  office  you  bear.  Go  back  to  your  comrades  and  bear  the  kin^s 
answer.  You  were  and  are  rustics,  and  shall  remain  in  bondage  ;  not  that  of  old,  but  m 
one  infinitely  worse.  For  as  long  as  we  live,  and  by  God's  help  rule  over  this  realm,  we 
will  attempt  by  all  our  faculties,  powers,  and  means,  to  make  you  such  an  esamp^e  of 
ofiense  to  the  heirs  of  your  servitude,  as  that  they  may  have  you  before  their  eyes,  and  you 
may  supply  them  with  perpetual  ground  for  cursing  and  fearing  you. 

The  spirit  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  same  movement  is  in- 
dicated by  the  answer  of  that  body  to  a  communication  informing 
the  Commons  of  the  King's  action  in  granting  the  charters  of  manumis- 
sion, and  desiring  them  to  provide  for  the  confirmation  or  revocation 
thereof.  The  communication  set  forth,  among  other  things  that  if  they 
(the  Lords  and  Commons)  should  desire  to  manumit  their  villeins  by 
common  consent,  the  King  would  assent  to  it.  The  unanimous  answer 
was,  "  that  all  grants  of  liberties  and  manumission  to  the  said  villeins 
and  bond  tenants  obtained  by  force  are  in  disinherison  of  them  (the 
Lords  and  Commons)  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  realm,  and  therefore 
null  and  void.''  To  the  suggestion  in  regard  to  manumitting  their  vil- 
leins by  common  consent  they  replied,  "that  this  consent  they  would 
never  give  to  save  themselves  from  perishing  altogether  in  one  day." 

In  view  of  the  austere  reply  of  Eichard  to  the  delegates  from  Essex, 
his  suggestion  to  Parliament  seems  a  little  surprising;  but,  as  Mr.  Rog- 
ers suggests,  **  that  answer  may  have  been  partly  the  expression  of  indig- 
nation, partly  of  fear,  and  therefore  have  had  no  more  than  a  temporary 
significance."  ^'  We  know,  too,"  says  the  same  author,  •*  that  the  i)olicy 
of  the  court  was  not  unfriendly  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs;  that 
every  construction  which  lawyers  could  put  upon  usage  or  statute  was 
favorable  to  the  freedom  of  the  serf;  and  we  also  know  that  in  atler 
years  the  King  put  his  veto  on  those  resolutions  of  the  Commons  by 
which  they  intended  to  subject  the  condition  of  villenage  to  social  disa- 
bilities. This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  answer  given  to  the  peti- 
tions of  Parliaipent  in  1391,  when  the  King  declines  to  accede  to  the 
request  that  the  sons  of  villeins  should  not  be  allowed  to  frequent  the 
universities,  and  to  the  compl^nt  that  villeins  fly  to  cities  and  boroughs 
and  are  there  harbored,  and  that  the  lord,  on  attempting  to  recover  his  vil- 
lein, is  hindered  by  the  people ;  with  a  suggestion  that  the  remedy  might 
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be  allowed  of  seizing  the  villein  without  regard  to  the  franchises  of  tlhe 
place  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge.  When  the  alarm  felt  at  the  actual 
iD^nrrection  was  passed  away,  we  may  well  conceive  that  the  court  was 
disinclioed  to  strengthen  the  lords  by  tightening  the  bon^s  of  servi- 
tude." It  seems  certain  that,  although  the  insurrection  of  1381  was 
quelled  and  its  leaders  summarily  punished,  its  result  was  to  obtain  for 
the  villeins,  within  a  few  years,  a  very  considerable  extension  of  their 
rights  and  privileges.  They  had  been  masters  of  the  situation  for  a 
veek,  and  although  disbanded,  their  spirit  was  not  broken,  their  dis- 
affection allayed,  or  their  secret  organization  destroyed.  Another  rebel- 
lion was  clearly  a  possible  event,  and  experience  had  shown  that  the 
power  of  the  peasantry  was  not  a  thing  to  be  contemned.  If  the  claim 
to  service  instead  of  money-rent  had  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  insur- 
n-ction,  the  efiort  to  enforce  it  must  have  been  abandoned ;  for  neither 
then,  nor  at  any  subsequent  period,  was  such  an  effort  attended  with 
any  permanent  or  general  success.  Moreover  it  is  believed  that  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  villeins  attained  a  recog- 
niied  place  as  freemen  before  the  law,  since  it  seems  probable  that  they, 
as  well  as  the  small  freeholders,  were  included  in  the  election  statute  of 
Henry  IV  (who  usurped  the  throne  in  1399)  as  suitors  in  the  county 
coQrt.  The  strength  and  importance  which  the  yeomanry  were  acquir- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  promoted  during  the  fif- 
teenth by  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  even  by  the  desolating  civil 
atrife  known  as  the  wars  of  the  roses.  By  the  expenses,  forfeitures, 
and  proscriptions  incident  to  this  series  of  desperate  struggles,  the  feu- 
dal aristocracy  was  almost  destroyed,  and  the  Crown,  whose  power  had 
in  the  mean  time  been  largely  augmented,  subsequently  built  up  a  new 
nobility  on  the  ruins  of  the  Church. 

Bat  long  before  the  destruction  of  feudalism,  that  system  had  been 
but  the  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self.  Villenage,  as  we  have  seen, 
^38 virtually  extinct  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  long 
before  the  villein  was  formally  recognized  as  a  freeman  before  the  law, 
he  had  been  in  the  practical  enjoyment  of  many  of  a  freeman's  rights. 
In  the  mean  time,  free  wage  labor  had  been  steadily  extending  the  sphere 
of  its  operations — a  result,  as  already  shown,  which  was  largely  due  to 
the  growth  of  the  towns,  and  to  the  development  of  mechanical  and 
manofactaring  industry'. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III  (1327  to  1377)  the 
necessities  growing  out  of  the  war  with  France  bronght  about  intimate 
commercial  relations  with  the  Flemish  manufactories,  and  ultimately 
led  to  much  industrial  prosperity  in  Norfolk  and  some  other  of  the  east- 
^1  counties.  A  number  of  Flemish  weavers  had  come  over  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  during  the  two  succeeding  reigns  the  man- 
n^acture  of  woolen  cloth  had  made  considerable  progress.  But  under 
E<iward  III,  this  industry  received  a  new  impetus.  An  expert  Flemish 
DJaDofacturer  who  came  to  England  in  1331,  bringing  his  workmen  with 
^}^y  was  very  kindly  received  by  this  monarch,  who  issued  a  proclama- 
tion promising  similar  protection  to  all  foreign  weavers  and  fullers 
^l»o  should  settle  in  England.  Jn  1337  several  additional  statutes  were 
^cted,  one  of  which  made  it  a  felony  to  export  wool,  while  another 
^ited  the  use  of  foreign  cloth  to  the  royal  family,  a  third  forbade  its 
Importation,  and  a  fourth  invited  cloth- workers  into  England,  and  prom- 
^^  them  further  protection  and  encouragement.  These  strong  pro- 
^ive  measures  must  have  occasioned  for  a  time  inconveniences  which 
mjfjhthave  been  avoided  by  the  more  delicate  arrangements  known  to 
n»odem  legislation  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  instrumental  in  build- 
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iiig  up  a  flonrisluDg  industry,  which  exerted  uo  small  influence  ujwn 
the  economic,  and,  indirectly,  upon  the  political  and  social  developuieut 
of  the  country. 

The  niul^i plication  of  free  occupations  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
and  tlie  beginning  of  the  lourteenth  century  is  indicated  by  two  taxing 
accounts  for  the  borough  of  Colchester,  taken  respectively  in  the  years 
121)G  and  J 301.  The  roll  made  up  at  the  latter  date  contains  the  names 
of  oOI  tax-payers.  Of  these  there  are  229  whose  occupations  are  not 
specially  designated,  and  among  the  remainder  there  are  "  twelve  clergy- 
men, ten  persons  apparently  of  considerable  substance,  sixteen  shoe- 
makers, thirteen  tanners,  ten  smiths,  eight  weavers,  eight  butchers, seven 
bakt'rs,  six  fullers,  six  girdlera,  tive  nautce^*  four  millers,  four  cissores^ 
and  three  dyers,  besides  a  number  of  fishermen,  carpenters,  and 
*'  spicers."  t  The  following  trades  are  also  enumerated  in  the  same 
roll:  cooi)er,  seller  of  white  leather,  potter,  parchment-maker,  pellipa- 
1  ius,  cook,  tiler,  bowyer,  barber,  mustarder,  wool-comber,  lorimer,  wood- 
turner, linen-draper,  wheelwright,  glover,  fuel-dealer,  old-clothes  dealer, 
sea-coal  dealer,  glazier,  brewer,  ironmonger,  and  wine-seller.  Two  of 
the  girdlers  united  the  trade  of  mercer  with  their  other  occupation,  and 
one  of  the  mercers  included  verdigris  and  quicksilver  in  his  stock  in 
trade.  From  the  number  of  tanners  it  is  inferred  that  Colchester  had 
a  special  trade  in  leather,  which,  in  the  form  of  tawed  skins,  |  is  believed 
to  have  formed  an  important  article  of  dress  in  mediaeval  times.  This 
borough,  W'hich  was  situated  in  the  richer  section  of  Bngland,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  had  about  2,0()0  inhabitants  at  the  time  under  con- 
sideration, may  probably  l)e  taken  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  county 
towns  of  that  day. 

From  the  large  body  of  information  presented  bj*  Mr.  Rogers,  a  nnra- 
ber  of  interesting  facts  may  be  culled  in  regard  to  the  occupations  pur- 
sued in  England  during  the  ihirteeuth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It 
appears  that  all  villages  of  any  magnitude  maintained  i^ersons  who 
were  engaged  in  mechanical  avocations.  No  parish  or  manor,  for  instance, 
was  without  a  thatcher,  though  it  is  thought  that  this  labor  was  done 
by  those  who,  at  other  times  of  the  year,  were  engaged  in  ordinary  larm 
business. 

Most  of  the  villages  had  a  smith  who  found  steady  employment. 
The  bailiffs  of  manors,  and  probably  also  persons  who  cultivated  small 
parcels  of  laud  on  their  own  account,  were  accustomed  to  purchase 
their  iron,  and  furnish  the  craftsman  with  it,  paying  him  for  his  work, 
a  custom  which  still  prevails  in  India  in  the  dealings  between  native 
artificers  and  their  customers.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  however,  it  became  customary  to  enter  into  yearly  contracts 
for  supplying  horses  with  shoes — a  change  w^hich  indicates  that  at  this 
time  the  artisan  was,  in  a  small  way,  becoming  a  capitalist. 

It  is  i^robable  that  most  of  the  villages  maintained  a  carpenter  for 
common  work,  such  as  for  repairs  of  farm-implements  and  buildings  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  common  carts  and  wagons,  but  the  liigber 
branches  of  this  occupation  were  supplied  by  migratory  workmen,  some 
of  whom  were  paid  very  considerable  wages  for  the  time. 

Masons,  tilers,  and  slaters  must  have  been  migratory,  except  perhaps 
such  as  lived  in  the  larger  towns,  as.few  buildings  were  of  stone  except 
the  manor-house  and  sometimes  the  grange.    Even  in  towns,  unless  stone 

*  Mariuers,  but  probably  captains,  or  pilots,  iu  contradistinctioD  to  sailorH. 

t  This  word  may  be  considered  as   the  equivalent  of  *'  grocers,"  ba«'iug  the  same 

ijjin  as  the  French  "dpiciers." 

X  Skins  dressed  with  lime  and  fat. 
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wasabundHnt  and  near,  it  is  probable  wood  was  more  frequently  used 
skH  the  fmuiework  of  tbe  building.  The  chimney,  however,  must  have 
\^^]\  built  of  stone,  except  in  the  very  rudest  huts,  some  of  which  are 
^iu\  to  have  been  without  that  convenience. 

Tbe  first  mention  or  bricklayers  occurs  in  the  stiitute  of  1496,  so  that 
it  is|irohiible  the  occupation  was  unknown  during  the  preceding  centu- 
ne.s, although  tilers  are  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  1350,  and  tiles  are 
kuown  lu  have  been  in  use  in  Suilblk  at  least  as  early  as  1358. 

SiJNwrs  HW  Irequer.tly  mentioned,  but  probably  did  not  carry  on  a 
distinct  business.  They  were  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the  one  hundred 
Hjnarefeet  sawn,  and  generally  the  two  who  worked  at  the  sanie  saw 
vere  paid  tcigetber,  which  seems  to  imply  that  they  had  mutual  ar- 
rangements in  hiring.  When  separately  paid,  the  top  sawyer  was  paid 
at  higher  rates  than  the  lower  one. 

01  the  farm  servants  some  were,  engaged  permanently ;  others  tem- 
porarily and  for  special  purposes.  Thus  the  mowing  of  bay  was  done 
iwirily  by  the  regular  serv^ants  of  the  farm,  partly  by  tenants  holding 
land  by  custonuiry  service,  and  partly  by  hired  labor,  which  was  often 
obtained  from  a  distance.  The  regular  servants  comprised  the  plow- 
men and  drivers,  the  carters,  a  shepherd  or  two,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  flock,  a  pig-keejier,  a  cow  herd,  and  a  dairy-woman.*  When  the 
work  of  the  Helds  was  over,  the  plowmen  and  drivers  were  engaged 
in  home  occupations,  of  which  the  principal  was  threshing.  The  win- 
nowing, as  a  rule,  whs  done  by  women,  especially  the  dairy-woman, 
whose  in-door  work  in  winter  was  comparatively  light.  Where  two 
shepherds  were  emph»yed,  one  of  them  was  assigned  to  the  special 
charge  of  the  ewes,  and  received  better  pay  than  his  fellow-servant. 

The  laborers  were  •generally  supplied  with  an  allowance  of  beer,  but 
as  a  rule  none  of  then)  appear  to  have  been  maintained  in  the  house  ex- 
'^pt  occasionally  during  harvest.  Indeed,  they  h«ad  land  and  stock  of 
their  own — that  is,  land  which  tjiey  held  in  villenage — and  occasionally 
the  shepherd  was  remunerated  for  his  services  by  permission  to  use  the 
lonl's pasture  for  his  own  little  flock,  while  the  dairy- woman  was  often 
thepnrehaaer  of  calves  trom  the  farm  on  which  she  w^as  employed. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  word  ''  farm,"  as  here  used,  refers  to 
tbe portion  of  each  parish  or  manor  which  was  held  by  the  lord  him- 
self and  farmed  for  his  benefit,  under  the  direction  of  a  bailiff.  This 
'Anally  comprised  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  arable  and  better 
IKWtnreland.  The  remainder  (with  the  exception  of  the  glebe,  over 
^hich  the  feudal  rights  of  the  lord  of  tiie  manor  did  not  extend)  com- 
pri«ed  the  estates  of  the  small  freeholders,  who  paid  quit-rents,  the  hold- 
iugsof  the  villeins,  bordars,  and  cottars,  and  the  waste  or  common,  upon 
^liichall  the  tenants  had  the  right  of  pasture,  ami  sometimes  that  of 
cnttingturf.  The  holdings  of  the  villeins  were  often  as  extensive  as 
^ose  of  the  freeholders. 

Respecting  the  physical  condition  of  the  English  laborer  at  the  period 
'"»<ler  consideration  we  possess  but  scanty  knowledge,  but  it  is  evident 
tbathemnst  have  lived  in  a  very  rude  and  primitive  style,  and  that  he 
^2«  subject  to  much  hardship  and  privation.  His  dwelling  was  con- 
^nicted  of  the  coarsest  materials,  most  commonly  of  wattles  daubed 
^ith  mad  or  clay.  Bricks  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  the  first  mention  of  brick-layers 
^nrs  in  the  statute  of  1496.  The  manor-house  was  usually  built  of 
*toue,  bat  the  tenements  by  which  it  was  surrounded  were  of  the  mean- 

'liie  work  of  tbe  dairy  was,  however,  sometimes  performed  by  a  mau. 
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est  description.  The  occnpatiou  of  a  glazier  is  mentioned  in  the  statate 
just  referred  to,  but  although  glass  had  at  that  date  been  long  used  as 
the  ornament  of  churches,  it  was  not  used  eveu  in*  the  better  dass  ot 
private  houses  until  a  mucli  later  period ;  for  eveu  as  late  as  15G7  it  was 
not  common  to  find  glass  windows  in  the  castles  of  the  nobilit.y,  and 
they  probably  were  not  used  in  farm-houses  much  before  the  reigii  of 
James  1.  That  it  was  an  unknown  luxury  in  the  hut  of  a  mediaeval 
peasant  it  is  unnecessary  to  state.  Artiticial  light,  too,  must  have  been 
used  very  sparingly  by  the  poorer  classes,  since  a  pound  of  candles 
would  almost  have  absorbed  a  workman's  daily  wages.  It  is  believed 
tliat  fuel  also  was  comparatively  dear,  and  the  poor  man's  hoiDC  in 
winter  must,  therefore,  have  been  the  scene  of  seVere  privation  aud  dis- 
comfort. Hence  the  advent  of  spring  was  hailed  with  a  joy  and  jjlad- 
ness  of  which  we  in  modern  times  can  form  but  a  faint  conception. 
Even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  the  peasant  lived  in  a  wretched 
clay-built  hovel ;  and  according  to  Erasmus  the  dwellings  of  tbe  poor 
generally  were  unprovided  with  a  chimney  to  let  out  the  smoke,  wbilo 
tlieir  beds  consisted  of  straw,  with  a  block  of  wood  for  a  pillow,  ami 
the  flooring  of  their  huts  w^as  nothing  but  the  bare  ground  covered  with 
rushes,  among  which  was  ^'an  ancient  accumulation  of  flUh  and  ref- 
use.'' 

The  valuation  of  the  movable  property  in  the  borough  of  Colcbester 
made  in  the  year  1296,  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  gives  an  idea 
of  the  degree  of  domestic  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  small  tradesmen  ami 
artificers  of  that  period.  The  amount  of  household  furniture  poSi>esse<l 
by  each  family  appears  to  have  been  very  limited,  consisting  ebiifiv  of 
a  brass  pot  valued  at  from  Is.  to  3«.,  and  a  bed  valued  at  from  Ik.  to  ii^- 
The  former  was  apparently  almost  the  only  culinary  utensil  tlien 
used  in  the  households  ot  the  poor. 

The  valuation  taken  at  the  same  place  in  1301  is  still  more  curious 
and  minute.  Among  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  list  then  made  out 
are  found  the  following,  along  witb  which  are  given  the  figures  indi- 
cating the  range  of  their  respective  values : 

«.  d,       s.  d. 

Abed 16    to  6  S 

A  tripod 3    to     ^ 

A  brass  pot 10    to  2  <> 

A  bravss  cup , 6    to  1  ^^ 

An  andiron 3J  to     ^ 

A  brass  dish , .       6    to  1  ^J 

A  gridiron 0    to  1  ^ 

A  rug  or  coverlet 8    to  1  ^ 

A  broad-ax 3    to     ^ 

An  adze 2 

A  square 1 

A  blacksmith's  tools  were  valued  at  from  2s.  to  5«. ;  a  cobbler's  stoclC^ 
in  trade  at  Is.  5d. ;  that  of  two  other  cobblers  at  IO5.  Od?.  and  Vls'ld.f 
respectively  ;  and  that  of  a  tanner  at  £0  17s.  lOfZ.  There  is  reason  ti> 
believe,  however,  that  tbese  prices  were  considerably  below  the  real 
value  of  the  articles. 

At  the  period  under  consideration  the  manor-house  itself  wns  but 
scantily  furnished,  while  tbe  movables  of  the  '*  ordinary  house"  con- 
sisted, according  to  Mr.  Rogers,  of  **  a  brass  pot  or  two  for  boiling,  and 
two  or  three  brass  dishes ;  a  few  wooden  platters  and  trenchers,  or,  more 
rarely,  of  pewter ;  an  iron  orlatten  candlestick;  a  kitchen  kuite  or  two; 


i  u  iBiiow,j  anil  lor  »  ipw  .vfHr« 
his  deatU  the  mtciety  preseuted  hiin  wiUi  live  twuiids  '  ex  spixiaU 
torioriHH."' 

i  date  of  the  inveotory  is  1311,  the  deceased  bailiff  Laviog  be- 
ri  faia  goods  to  tbe  eolle^.  It  coiitiiitm  a  tapetum  valued  at  7g., 
lers  at  d5.,'one  more  at  20d. ;  1>  lintheamina,  (mlieets,)  at  is.  each, 
naterace,"  at  Is,;  a  red  coverlet,  at  28,;  acoiititerpaue,  [co-operto- 
"0  leclo,)  at  iM. ;  a  red  gown,  at  8«, ;  autitlier,  at  'Ss. ;  a  blue  gown, 
akaynet  gowu,  at  2m.  6(1.;  a  russet  tunica,  at  Ik.  M, ;  a  banker, 
cover  for  a  seat,  at  \ijd. ;  a  table-clotb,  at  1». ;  two  mofe  and 
pkins,  at  6s. ;  tbree  quisins.  i.  e.,  cuybions,  at  Qd.  each.  Beside 
irticles  of  linen  and  clotbing  Senekwortb  possessed  three  gold 
me  of  which  was  broken,  tbe  whole  being  vahied  at  I8d. ;  a  purse, 
a  pouch,  at  3if. ;  a  knife,  at  a  penny ;  a  forcer — that  is,  a  chest — 
und  another,  at  6d. ;  a  leatbern  forcer,  at  'Ad. ;  two  glasses,  (niur- 
e  with  a  silver  stand,  worth  7«.;  a  second,  8d.;  four  silver  spoinis, 
a,t'A».  2d.;  two  silver  seals,  {jirmacula,]  'Js.,  one  of  these  being 
'd  by  a  gilded  |ienny  asasymbol ;  tbreebooksof  romance,  valued 
two  pair  of  liuen  pauni,  at  a  shilling ;  a  bai^in  and  ewer,  at  a 
;;  lifhide  sotni^  less  characteristic  effects.  Senekwortb,  however, 
Lvebecnauoffleiulof  inuretbiiii  usual  opulence  and  social  position." 
ig  to  the  high  price  of  clothing  the  dress  of  the  mediaeval  peasant 
uve  tieen  exceedingly  plain,  and  the  )<tiitutes  which  limited  them 
ise  of  the  lower -pricetl  materials  uinsC  have  seemed  to  the  ums.'j 
aboriiig  jteople  a  very  superfliinus  piv(tantion.  Shirts  were  sudi 
le  articles  that  they  were  often  the  objfcts  of  charitable  or  osten- 
doies,  and  even  in  considerably  later  tiim-s  tbey  were  frequently 
I  by  will.  Tbe  di^ess  ot  the  lal)orers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
eeotury  is,  however,  described  as  being  simple  and  well-contrived, 
iiuga  jacket  and  a  coat,  buttoned  and  fastened  round  the  body 
^t  or  girdle,  a  bonnet  of  cloth,  and  hose  of  the  Siime  material, 
ind  cccasioiially  a  hat,  though  the  latter  was  not  much  used  until 
ry  later.  The  latter  article  is  meutioned  in  a  statute  of  KichaMl 
nhich  the  price  in  limited  to  '^Od. 
street  to  Ibod.  the  Eiifflish  oeasautrv  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth. 
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parison  with  their  modern  prices,  were  at  least  twice  as  high  as  meat 
Poultry  was  to  be  had  in  i)lenty  at  low  prices,  and  is  believed  to  hav 
been  kept  by  the  poorest  classes.  The  most  common  varieties  wer 
^eese,  ducks,  and  fowls.  E^gs  were  also  exceedingly  plentiful  and  wei 
extensively  used.  The  kind  of  meat  most  commonly  used  by  the  worl 
ing  classes  was  pork.  Mr.  Rogers  shows  that  a  hog  for  the  farn 
laborers  invariably  figured  in  the  expenses  for  autumn  on  one  of  ih 
estates  belonging  to  Merton  College,  while  the  same  estiite  also  allowe 
its  laborers  two  red  herrings  a  day.  Beer  was  often  furnished  to  labo 
crs  by  their  employers,  even  where  board  was  not  included  iu  their  con 
pensation,  and  on  some  manors  they  were  feasted  at  the  conclusions 
the  harvest. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  and  comparative  cheapness  of  mef 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  eat -the  fiesh  of  animals  that  had  died  of  di: 
ease ;  but  it  is  possible  that  tbis  arose  rather  ft-om  the  want  of  delicae 
and  ignorance  of  hygienic  laws  than  from  necessity.  -The  consumptio 
of  such  meat  certainly  does  not  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  period 
of  scarcity,  for  we  find  Walter  de  Henley,  in  an  ancient  treatise  on  tli 
management  of  sheep,  laying  down  the  following  rule:  **lf  one  of  you 
sheep  dies  put  the  flesh  at  once  into  water,  and  keep  it  there  from  daj 
break  to  three  o^clock,  then  hang  it  up  to  drain  thoroughly,  salt  it  au 
dry  it.  It  will  do  for  your  laborers.^  It  may  be  inferr^  trom  this  ml 
that  the  practice  of  using  diseased  meat  was  not  general,  otherwise  i 
would  hardly  have  seemed  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  thrifty  bui 
band  man  this  particular  mode  of  economizing  his  means. 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  stock  through  the  winter  caused  its  slaugbtc 
in  large  quantities  during  the  autumn,  and  for  more  than  half  the  .veil 
fresh  meat  was  untast<»d  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people.  Vegetable 
were  also  scarce,  for  not  only  was  the  potato  then  unknown,  but  tb 
people  were  without  various  other  roots,  such  as  carrots,  parsnips,  &c 
which  are  now  in  common  use.  Mr.  liogers  expresses  the  opinion  ihi 
onions  and  cabbage  were  almost  the  only  esculent  vegetables  in  usa 
though  nettles  may  have  been  quite  commonly  used  as  greens,  mt 
urticw  (supposed  to  mean  nettles)  were  occasionally  sold  from  the  ija 
den.  The  household  roll  of  the  Countess  of  Leicester,  (for  1265,)  \Yhic 
is  more  particularly  referred  to  further  on,  mentions  dried  peas  ai- 
beans,  parsley,  fennel,  onions,  gieen  peas,  and  new  beans,  and  it  \9\yo 
sible  that  the  term  potagiuui  may  incluue  other  varieties.  It  is  not  1 
any  means  necessary  to  infer,  however,  that  these  were  all  in  general » 
among  the  people.  In  France,  cresses,  endive,  lettuce,  beets,  parsnif 
carrots,  cabbages,  leeks,  radishes,  and  cardoons  were  grown  as  early 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  many  of  th^ 
varieties  were  cultivated  in  England  until  a  much  later  period ;  ^ 
even  in  the  filteenth  century  the  produce  of  the  English  kitchen-garJ 
was  contemptible  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  JNetherlands,  Fran* 
and  Italy. 

The  only  fruits  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Countess  of  LeU' 
ter's  roll  are  apples  and  pears,  and  it  is  believed  that  few  other  ki" 
were  generally  cultivated  in  li^ngland  prior  to  the  latter  end  of  the  ^ 
teenth  century,  although  Matthew  Paris,  describing  the  bad  season 
A.  D.  1257,  Observes  that  "  apples  were  scarce  and  pears  scarcer,  wbi 
quinces,  vegetables,  cherries,  plums,  and  all  shell-fruits  were  entire 
destroyed."  In  the  wardrobe-book  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  rei;-! 
of  Edward  I  is  found  the  bill  of  Nicholas,  the  royal  fruiterer,  in  whicb  tl 
only  fruits  mentioned  are  pears,  apples,  quinces,  medlars,  and  nuts,  th 
supply  of  which  from  Whitsuntide  to  November  cost  £21  14».  l^d. 

The  great  scarcity  of  vegetables  and  fruils,  coupled  with  the  coi 
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Mimption  of  salt  meat  and  salt-fish  for  more  than  six  months  out  of 
the  year,  ^ave  rise  to  scurvy  in  its  most  virulent  forms;  and  even  lep- 
rosy, modified,  |>erhaps,  by  climate,  is  spoken  of  by  Rogers  as  a  common 
disonier.  The  tendency  to  these  and  other  diseases  was  doubtless  ag- 
gravated by  the  prevalent  uncleanliness  of  the  peasantry,  their  wretched 
babitatious,  and  the  indifference  which  they  showed  to  the  simplest  san- 
iian  precautions.  Even  in  the  latter  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  their 
habits  in  this  respect  had  apparently  undergone  no  great  change  for  the 
better;  for  the  embassadors  of  Philip  II,  who  visited  England  several 
years  after  the  Spanish  invasion,  commented  on  the  abundance  of  food 
and  the  uncleanly  habits  of  the  common  people,  remarking  that  *'  these 
peasauts"  lived  "like  hogs,"  though  they  fared  "as  well  as  the  king."  In 
the  latter  particular,  especially  as  regards  bread  and  meat,  the  English 
.peasants  were  probably  muc>h  better  off  than  their  brethren  of  conti- 
neutal  Europe,  for  Fortesque,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  says 
of  the  French  peasantry  that  "they  drink  water,  they  eate  apples  with 
bread  right  brown,  made  of  rye;  they  eate  no  flesche,  but,  if  it  be  selden, 
alittel  larde,  or  of  the  entrails  or  beds  of  beasts  sclayne  for  the  nobles 
or  the  merchaunts  of  the  lond.'' . 

But  although  the  supply  of  food  in  England  was  generally  good, 
there  were  times  when  the  people  suffered  intensely  through  the  failure 
of  tlie  crops.  The  great  English  statistician,  Dr.  Farr,  in  an  essay  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  states  that  during  the 
eleventh,  twellth,  and  thirteenth  centuries  there  was,  on  an  average,  a 
<le?ree  of  scarcity  amounting  to  famine  once  every  fourteen  years.  The 
miesof  unproductive  harvests  during  the  reign  of  Edward  II  occa- 
sioned intense  suffering  among  the  peasantry.  In  1308  the  price  of 
^ beat  exceeded  all  previous  experience  ;  was  still  higher  in  1301),  and 
»'«ninuch  reduced  in  1310.  In  1314  it  again  exceeded  all  experience; 
^as  greatly  enhanced  in  1315,  and  in  131G  was  three  times  as  high  as 
the  average  for  1314.  In  1317  the  price  was  about  the  same  as  in  1314; 
^as again  excessively  high  in  1321 ;  and  did  not  materially  decline  until 
1322.  In  the  two  following  years  wheat  still  remained  dear,  but  from 
that  time  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  plague  in  1348  the  abund- 
ance of  the  harvests  was  continuous  and  remarkable.  For  the  first 
twenty  five  years  after  the  plague  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  quite 
l"gh,  but  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  constituted  a 
Period  distinguished  lor  its  abundant  harvests. 

Itissaid  that  during  the  long  period  of  scarcity  in  the  early  part  of 
^batceutury,  a  scarcity  attributable  to  incessant  rain,  and  cold,  stormy 
snmmers,  the  people  ate  the  flesh  of  horses  and  dogs,  and  were  even  re- 
<Joced  to  the  necessity'  of  subsisting  upon  roots.  Stories  still  uiore  ter- 
rible aie  told  of  the  acts  to  which  they  were  driven  in  their  dire  extrem- 
'^y;  and  Mr.  Rogers,  who  makes  much  allowance  for  exaggeration,  says 
that "  no  years  in  the  whole  course  of  the  economical  history  of  England 
approach  the  scarcity  of  that  time,  except,  perhaps,  the  few  years  at 
^^^  end  of  the  eighteeenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
centnries.'' 

The  effects  of  a  bad  harvest  in  any  particular  locality  were  far  more 
^'Jiastrous,  at  the  time  under  consideration,  than  they  would  be  at 
P^t'sent,  owing  to  the  want  of  those  facilities  for  transportatiou  which 
*>?now  |M)8ses8  in  our  rail  ways,  canals,  and  ships;  yet  there  is  reason  to  bc- 
"''vethat  the  means  of  communication  in  England  were  better  and  the 
^'ahitof  travel  more  general  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
than  they  were  two  or  three  centuries  later.  The  trade  of  grain-dealer 
^^Hs.  however,  unknown,  and  it  does  not  appe;ir  that,  except  in  the 
nh\H^y  granges,  grain  was  anywhere  collected  in  large  qiiautities.     The 
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conseqnence  of  this  was  that  a  season  of  comparative  plenty  was  often 
followed  before  the  next  harvest  by  a  very  inconvenient  scarcity;  and 
tlie  fluctuations  in  prices  were  sometimes  extremely  sudden  and  violent. 
Thus  Stow  relates  tbat  in  1317,  one  of  the  years  of  scarcity  above  referred 
to,  the  harvest  was  all  got  in  before  the  Ist  of  September,  and  that 
wheat,  which  before  harvest  had  been  selling  as  high  as  £4:  per  quarter, 
immediately  fell  to  6«.  8d.,  one-twelfth  of  its  former  price. 

Upon  a  general  survey,  of  the  field,  it  is  clear  that  during  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  there  was  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  average  condition  of  the  English  people.  The  progress  of 
the  industrial  arts  brought  with  it  a  great  augmentation  of  their  com- 
forts ;  rapine  and  violence  gave  place  to  the  orderly  habits  which 
grow  up  under  the  influence  of  an  eflScient  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  masses  made  a  great  advance  in  securing  Irom  the  crown 
and  the  aristocracy  a  recognition  of  their  personal  and  political  rights. 
"The  wail  over  universal  oppression,  violence,  and  lawlessness,  which 
is  heard  in  the  writings  of  Hoveden  is  exchanged  in  those  of  Matthew 
Paris  for  indignant  comment  on  unwise  administration,  and  uncourtly 
criticism  on  the  king's  domestic  and  foreign  policy  •,"  yet  the  first  of  these 
ancient  chroniclers  closes  his  history  with  the  year  1202,  and  the  latter 
with  the  year  1273.  Such  was  the  progress  made  in  the  thirteenth  cen 
tury.  A  little  more  than  a  century  later  we  find  the  insurrectionist 
under  Wat  Tyler,  ,who  were  chiefly  villeins,  boldly  demanding  from  the 
king  the  rights  of  freemen,  the  liberty  to  trade  in  the  market  towns  with- 
out tolls  or  imi)OSts,  and  the  legalization  of  the  money-rents,  which  in 
practice  Lad  already  superseded  personal  services  in  payment  for  the 
occupation  of  land.  And  it  has  already  been  seen  that  although  the  insur- 
rection was  crushed,  it  did  not  fail  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in 
hastening  the  consummation  of  the  objects  aimed  at. 

It  was  not  without  many  struggles,  however,  that  the  lords  relin- 
quished their  control  over  their  subjects.  In  the  middle  of  the  iburteenth 
century,  when  free  labor  had  become  quite  general,  they  made  their 
first  attempt  to  rerover,  by  parliamentary  enactment,  the  substantial 
results  of  that  authority  which,  as  individuals,  they  had  found  them- 
selves unable  to  maintain.  The  great  plague  of  1349,  above  referred  to, 
had  swept  off  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  and  labor,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  became  extremely  dear.  To  reduce  its  price,  a  royal  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  fixing  the  rates  of  wages,  and  this,  having  proved  in* 
efl'eetive,  was  speedily  followed  by  the  famous  "statute  of  laborers," 
which  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  obedience  to  its  enactments  by 
means  of  fines  and  corporal  punishment.  The  statute  states  that  since 
the  pestilence  no  person  would  serve  unless  he  was  paid  double  the 
usual  wages  allowed  five  years  before,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
lords  and  commons  j  it  then  provides  that  in  future  carters,  plowmen, 
plow-drivers,  shepherds,  swine-herds,  and  other  servants  should  be 
content  with  such  liveries  and  wages  as  they  received  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  king's*  reign,  and  two  or  three  years  before ;  and  that  in  dis- 
tricts where  they  had  been  severally  paid  in  wheat,  they  should  receive 
wheat  or  money  at  the  rate  of  ten  pence  a  bushel,  at  the  option  of  their 
employers ;  they  were  to  be  hired  by  the  year  and  other  accustomed 
periods,  and  not  by  the  day ;  weeders  and  haymakers  were  to  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  one  penny,  mowers  five  pence  per  acre,  or  five  pence  a 
day;  reapers  during  the  first  week  in  August  two  pence  a  day,  and 
from  that  time  till  the  end  of  the  month  three  pence  a  day,  without  diet 
or  other  perquisite.    Laborers  of  this  description  were  enjoined  to  carry 
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their  implements  of  hnsbandry  openly  in  their  linnds  to  market-towns, 
aud  to  apply  for  hire  in  a  public  quarter  of  the  town. 

The  wa{,H\s  for  threshing  were  then  regulated.  A  man,  for  threshing 
a  quarter  of  wheat  or  rye,  w^as  allowed  2^d,]  for  threshing  a  quarter  of 
l>ariey,  oats,  beans,  and  peas,  l^d.,  or  a  certain  number  of  sheaves  or 
busbeis.  Ju  places  where  it  had  been  customary  to  pay  in  kind,  labor- 
ers were  to  be  sworn  twice  a  year  to  observe  these  regulations,  and 
offemlers  were  punishable  with  three  or  more  days'  imprisonment  in  the 
stocks. 

Wages  of  artificers  were  fixed  at  the  following  rates :  A  master-car- 
peiiler^  by  the  day,  3d.;  a  master  mason,  by  the  day,  4rf.;  other  carpen- 
ters, by  ibe  day,  2r/. ;  other  masons,  by  the  day,  3d.;  their  servants,  by 
tlie  (lay,  IJJ.;  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas  without  diet.  Tilers,  by 
the  (lay,  3(/.;  their  knaves,  by  the  day,  IJ^.;  thatchers,  by  the  day,  3dr, 
their  knaves,  by  the  day,  l^d.;  plasterers,  and  other  workers  of  mud- 
valJH,  by  the  day,  3d.;  their  knaves,  by  the  day,  IJd.;  from  Easter  to 
Michaelmas  without  diet. 

In  1380  the  statute  of  laborers  was  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  it 
was  provided  that  servants  absenting  themselves  from  their  work,  or 
quitting  their  place  of  abode,  should  be  imprisoned  for  fifteen  days  and 
branded  in  the  forehead  with  an  iron  in  the  form  of  the  letter  F.  Jn 
cases  where  laborers  fled  into  the  towns,  the  magistrates  were  directed 
to  deliver  them  np  ;  and  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  were  subjected  to  a  pen- 
alty of  fifteen  pounds,  of  which  ten  pounds  went  to  the  king  and  five 
IKiundsto  the  ma.ster  by  whom  the  fugitive  wa«  claimed. 

In  13C3  a  law  was  enjicted  t^  regulate  the  diet  and  apparel  of  laborers. 
It  directed  that  artificers  and  servants  should  be  served  once  a  day  with 
uiwitand  tish,  or  the  waste  of  other  victuals,  as  milk  and  cheese,  ac- 
cording to  their  station  ;  and  they  should  wear  cloth  of  which  the  whole 
l>i<uedi(l  not  cost  more  than  twelve  pence  per  yard.  The  cloth  of  yeo- 
men and  tradesmen  was  not  to  cost  more  than  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
\^T  yaid.  Cartei-s,  plowmen,  ox-herds,  neat-herds,  shepherds,  and 
all  others  employed  in  husbandry,  were  to  use  no  kind  of  cloth  but  that 
c^ilnl  black  russet,  twelve  i)ence  [ler  yard.  Clothiers  were  commanded 
tornannfacture  the  necessary  kind  of  cloth,  and  tradesmen  to  have  a 
snfticient  stock  on  hand  at  the  established  legal  prices.  Twenty-five 
>ears  later  another  law  was  enacted  prohibiting  servants  from  changing 
Iheir  place  of  abode. 

Under  Henry  Vi  justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered  to  fix  theprice 
^^  labor  every  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  by  proclamation  ;  and  iii  1444 
the  wajjes  of  agricultural  laborers  was  limiteil  by  act  of  Parliament  to 
the  following  rates: 

I. — Yearly  wages. 

Abailitf  in  husbandry,  £i  3«.  4<^.,  with  food  and  drink,  and  5«.  for 

dothinir.  ' 

^ihiefhind,  carter,  or  chief-shepherd,  £1,  with  food  and  drink,  and 
**•  for  clothing. 

^^  common  farm-servant,  15s.  with  food  and  drink,  and  3s.  4(1.  foi 

clothii,. 

j"  ^oman-servant,  10s.,  with  food  and  drink,  and  4s.  for  clothing. 
*U'hild  under  14  years  of  age,  Cs.,  with  food  and  drink,  and  3s.  for 

II. — Daily  wages. 

^  Jnower,  with  food  and  drink,  4^7.  a  day ;  without,  6d.  a  day. 

^  reaper  or  carter,  with  food  and  drink,  3rf.  a  day  j  without,  5(2.  a  day. 
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Women,  and  other  laborers,  with  food  Jind  drmk,  2Jd.  a  day ;  witt 
4(2.  a  day. 

A  farm-servant  intending  to  leave  his  place  at  the  end  of  the 
was  required  to  give  his  master  six  months'  notice ;  and  if  he  faile 
do  so,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  with  him  another  year. 

The  following  were  the  rates  of  daily  wages  lor  artificers,  as  1 
by  the  same  statute : 


k  master  mason ...., 

A  ma^iter  carpeoter 

A  tiler , 

A  Blater T 

A  rough  niasoD 

A  common  carpenter 

Common  workman 


Between  Easter 
and  Michaelmas. 


Between  Mic 
mas  and  Eai 


With 
diet. 


d. 


4 
4 


Without 
diet. 


With 
diet. 


d. 


5i 
3i 


3 
3 

n 


Wil 
d 


in  the  reign  of  Plenry  VIII  it  wa«  enacted  that  no  serving-man  u 
the  degree  of  a  gentleman  should  wear  a  long  gown  or  coat,  contai 
more  than  three  broad  yards,  or  trimmed  with  fur,  under  the  penal 
forfeiture ;  nor  any  garde  hose,  or  cloth  above  the  price  of  twenty  pt 
The  fashion  of  wearing  peaks  to  shoes  or  boots,  of  a  length  excee 
eleven  inches,  was  prohibited  to  all  but  gentlemen. 

The  rate  of  wages  may  be  collected  from  the  statute  of  1496, 
tioned  above,  and  was  as  follows : 

Agricultural  servants^  with  diet  for  one  year. 

To  a  bailiff  of  husbandry,  not  more  than  £1  IGs.  8^.;  for  clothin, 

A  chiet'-hiud  or  cliief-sliepberd,  £1;  for  clothing,  5«. 

A  common  servant  of  husbandry,  1G»,  Sd,;  for  clothing,  is. 

A  woman-servant,  10«. ;  for  clothing,  4«. 

A  child  under  14  years  of  age,  C«.  8^.5  for  clothing,  4«. 

The  daily  wages  of  artificers  and  other  laborers,  as  fixed  by  the 
statute,  was  as  follows  : 


A  master  mason,  master  carpenter,  rongh 
ma^n,  hrick-lajMT.niastertiler,  plumber^ 
glazier,  carver,  joiner  

Other  laborers,  (except  in  harvest) 

In  harvest,  every  mower,  by  the  day 

A  reaper,  by  the  day 

A  carter,  by  the  day 

Women  and  other  laborers,  by  the  day. . . . 


Between  East-er  and 
Michaelmas. 


F"^  diem. 

With  diet,  4  J.... 
Without  diet,  Gd. 

With  diet, 2d.... 
Without  diet,  id  . 
With  diet,  4d.... 
Withimt  diet,  Gd  . 
With  diet,  :id  ... 
Without  diet,  5d. 
With  diet,  3d.  ... 
W'ithout  diet,  5d. 
Willi  diet,  2id  ... 
Witliont  diit.  4^. 


Between    M*( 
mas  and  Eu: 


Per  diem 

With  diet,  ^ 
Without,  5d 

With  diet,  1- 
Without  die 
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.  If  any  unemployed  person  refused  to  serve  at  tbe  above  wages,  be 
might  be  imprisoned  till  he  found  sureties  to  serve  according  to  tbe 
statate.  The  latter  part  of  this  statute  regulates  tbe  hours  of  work  and 
meals,  by  providing  that  the  hours  of  labor,  from  March  to  September, 
Bhall  be  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  7  in  tbe  evening^  that  one 
boor  shall  be  allowed  for  breakfast,  an  hour  and  a  half  for  dinner,  and 
half  an  boar  for  noonmeate.  The  boursof  laborin  winter  are  from  '*spring- 
ingof  day"  to  dark,  and  one  only  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  the  extra 
balfhour  at  the  meal  being  allowed  for  sleeping,  from  the  middle  of 
^ay  to  tbe  middle  of  August. 

The  same  scale  of  prices  as  is  given  in  the  foregoing  table  was  sub- 
stantially reestablished  by  the  statute  of  1514. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  tbe  prices  fixed  by  statute 
were  universally,  or  even  generally,  adhered  to  among  tbe  people,*  and 
for  evidence  in  regard  to  the  actual  rates  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  sub- 
sistence, it  is  necessary  to  look  to  other  sources.  Thanks  to  the  learned 
researcbes  of  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  patient  examinations  of  ancient  records, 
a  large  fund  of  authentic  information  upoQ  these  points  is  now  available. 
The  following  tables,  which  are  taken  from  that  author's  History  of 
Agricnlture  and  Prices  in  England,  probably  contain  a  greater  amount 
of  detailed  information  upon  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate  than  has 
ever  before  been  given  to  the  public,  showing,  as  they  do,  the  prices  of 
iabor  and  commodities  in  England  for  a  period  comprising  pearly  the 
latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  and  all  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Table  I  shows  the  highest  prices  for  threshing  a  quarter  of  wheat, 
ferley,and  oats,  respectively, in  the  eastern,  midland,  southern,  western, 
and  northern  counties  of  England,  and  in  North  and  South  Wales.t  The 
prices  are  expressed  in  pence. 

Table  II  shows  the  average  cost  of  reaping  an  acre  of  (1)  wheat,  (2) 
^riey,  (3)  drage,  (4)  oats,  (5)  rye,  (6)  beans,  peas,  and  vetches.  In  that 
^ble  tbe  seventh  column  contains  the  rate  for  mowing  an  acre  of  grass, 
tl^^Bign  t,  when  used,  showing  that  the  making  of  the  hay  is  included, 
'^e  eighth  column  relates  to  the  daily  wages  of  thatchers,  the  ninth  to 
^atof  a  thatcher's  assistant,  and  the  tenth  to  the  wages  paid  to  the 
tbatcher  and  his  assistant  together. 

lo  Table  111,  the  first  column  shows  the  average^  and  the  second  the 
Meg^  daily  wages  of  carpenters.  The  columns  relating  to  masons, 
ti'ers,  slaters,  and  sawyers  show  the  highest  daily  wages  in  these  trades. 
^  the  case  of  tilers  and  slaters,  the  sign  •  indicates  that,  wherever  it  is 
^N  in  the  columns  relating  to  these  two  trades,  the  wages  of  an  assist- 
ant is  included. 

.  Table  IV  shows  the  prices  of  threshing,  reaping,  mowing,  and  thatch- 
^%^\n\  of  various  kinds  of  mechanical  labor,  by  decennial  averages, 
Jith  the  general  average  (1)  for  tbe  ninety  years  before,  and  (2)  for  the 
"fty  years  after,  the  great  plague. 

Table  V  shows  the  price  of  the  same  kinds  of  labor  for  the  same 
Periods,  expressed  in  grains  of  pure  silver: 

,  l^pite  repeated  legislation  and  incessant  complaint,  the  laborer  ultimately  secured 
^  advance  which  he  demanded  for  his  service. — History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices, 
^«LLp.e2. 

TAorth  Wales  is  incladed  with  the  northern,  and  South  Wales  with  the  western,  couu 
^ofEoglund. 
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Table  I. — Highest  prices  for  threshing 


East. 

Midland. 

Sonth. 

Wett. 

North. 

A.  D. 

^ 
^ 
^ 

• 

• 

m 

• 

• 

2 

• 

0 

• 

2 

0 

• 

I 

.a 

• 

0 

0 

1 

1 

s 

ir>f>... 

Pence. 
2 

Pence. 

I 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence 

Pence 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

4 

IvitiJ. .. 

••••«• 

2 
2 

It 
It 
It 
It 

I' 

4 

1 

k 

1061... 

12C2... 

1263... 

to 
*• 

I 

...... 

1 

1264... 

1265... 

12«6... 

2J 
24 

it 

U 

12^7... 

11)68... 

4 

34 
3k 

l\ 

4i 
2* 

^.| 

3 
3 
2* 

2* 
3 

5 

2* 

2* 

3 

3 

3 

U 
1| 

u 

!} 

U 
H 

W 
It 

s 

u 

u 
u 
u 
u 

■■'* 
1 

1 

I 

\ 

i 

t 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I    , 

■" 

1269... 

1270... 

1271... 

*3 

t24 
44 

li 
14 
If 
14 

1 

it 

1272... 

3 

I 

24 
2 

24 

...... 

14 

" 

1273... 

* 

1274   .. 

m 

i\n:i... 

2 
2 
2 

...... 

1 
1 
1 

1276... 

3 

14 

1 

1277... 

1278... 

3 

3* 

3 

3 

24 

24 

2 

24 

24 

4 

2 

24 
2 
3 
21 

4} 

24 
*24 
2 
2 
34 
34 

2i 

2 

l\ 

24 

14 
14 
U 
14 
14 
14 

it 

U 
1; 
1: 
1 

Jf 
14 

it 

Ml 

J  • 

it 

21 

u 

14 
14 

it 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
i 
i 

1 
1 
* 
i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

*I4 

1 
•I 

i 

1 

)i 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1271)... 

24 
♦2 
3 
2 
3 

24 
2 
2 
2 
J* 

H 
2 

2 

V 

2 
2 
2 

2* 

§♦ 

3 

2i 

2J 

24 

24 

2 

2 

2 

2 

it 

2 

2i 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2i 

^t 
•^t 

3 

24 

I' 

u 

It 
It 

Ji 

H 

H 

1 

It 

i 
...... 

u 

1 

1 

i 

f 

1 
...... 

1280... 

12»l... 

1282... 

I'.-dM... 

1284... 

r^er)  .. 

1286  .. 

1287... 

1288... 

1289... 

•24 

121KJ... 

12«Jl... 

1292... 

3 
3 
3 
3 

2* 

3 

Si 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2* 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

ii 

u 
u 
u 
u 

s 

u 

s 

I' 
11 

24 

u 

s 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
...... 

u 

1 
1 

li 

1 

1 

S 

u 

1 

1 

1 

i 

' 

1293... 

14 
tii 

It 

It 
It 

1 
1 

tl 

1 

i 

1 

H 
1 

1' 

1 
1 

*3 
2 

'*i4* 

1 
•1 

1294.  . . 

1295... 

1296  .. 

2 
2 
...... 

24 

1297... 
1298... 
12i)9   .. 

1 

...... 

14 

2 
2 

1 
14 

1300... 

lliOl... 

1302... 

2 
2 

131)3... 

14 

1 

1304... 

3 

13a-)... 

24 

1 

13ii6... 

3 

2 

1307... 

!t 
it 

14 

14 
2 
3 
2 
2 

1! 

H 

It 
It 

1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
I 
1 
...... 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
•1 
1 
I 
1 
I 
1 

24 

24 
24 
24 

"m4* 
•14 

1 
*l 
*I 
*l 

1.308... 

24 
3 

24 

24 
3 

n 

3 
3 
3 

24 

44 

3 

3 

I' 

3 
24 

it 

Si 

14 
2 

H 
14 

It 

14 

14 

8 

2 

14 

3 

2 

2 

it 

2 
2 

it 

I 

1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 

I 
1 

U 
1 

14 

it 

1 
1 

1 
I 

1309... 
13«0... 

3 

3 

1311... 

3 
3 

...... 

1312... 

1313... 

Si 

1 

1314... 

24 

It 

24 
24 

24 
24 
3 
24 

i 

3 

4 

14 

1315  ,. 

...... 

...... 

i 

•1 
•♦I 
*1 
•I 

1 

1316... 

2* 
5 

"2 

1 
1 

1317... 

1318... 

24 

U 
14 

1319... 
1320... 

5' 

4k 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

If 

2 
2 
2 
2 

•1} 

u 
u 
If 

I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

i:«i... 

3 
3 
3 

11 

1322... 

i:rj3... 

1.321... 

■"it" 

...   . 

1 

) 
.*1 
•1 
...... 

i:Wo... 

13, '6... 
13J7.    . 
1328... 

I          24" 

1      

I        ?4 

24 

2 

• 
• 

*  With  winuowiog. 


f  Ttiu  buabfils  at  3d. 


I  Niue  butholx. 
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Table  I. — Highest  prices  for  threshing — ContiDued. 


Ewt. 

Hidlaad. 

South. 

Wott. 

North. 

A.l>. 

• 

« 

9 

Pnee. 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

• 

0 

■ 

O 

• 

i 

O 

.S 

£ 

Pence. 
14 

■ii 

2 

14 
14 
14 

2 

14 

1 

1 
1 

it 
it 
I' 

■"'ii' 

2 
3 

1* 

2 

2 

24 

2 

2 

2 

•i 
a 

C 

m 
ja 

• 

1 

Pence. 

14 
...... 

•** 
or 

Pence. 

*l 
♦1 

"iii' 

Pence. 

• 

1 

• 

5 

13®. . 

Pence. 

It 

u 

2 

li 
S 
2 
2 

2 

it 

14 

it 

14 
14 

14 
u 

Pence. 

1 
I 
1 
1 

u 
u 
u 

1 

u 

1 

u 

1 
1 

1 
1 
I 
1 
] 
1 
I 

24 
2 
2 
2 

Pence. 

V 

3 

1 

1* 

It 

24 
24 

2 
2 
2 

24 
6 

:♦ 

3 

34 

4 

44 
3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
•     3 

pence. 
14 

•1 

it 
it 

14 

it 

14 
14 
14 

it 

14 

■! 

44 

3 

3 

34 

J 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Pence. 

1 

jt 
•it 

14 

i* 

i 
1 
1 
1 

1 

u 

1 

i 

1 

3 
3 

24 

*"34* 
...... 

it 

Pence. 

:24 
3 

24 

It 

24 
24 
3 
3 

it 

24 

24 

24 
24 

2 

24 

24 

6 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

Pence. 
I 

1 

{ 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
14 

14 
I 

1 

1 

14 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

2 

1 

I* 

It 

I' 

14 

Pence 

It 

2 

:24 

Pence. 

Pence. 

1330... 

1331  .. 

13».. 
1333.. 

3 
3 

2 
3 

1 
2 

133M  .. 

:lt 
'It 

24 

*14 

it 

*'4 
•1 

ti 

1 
1 

* 

13^.^ 

13»... 

1337.. 

1338... 

3 

14 

»3». 

3 

2 

1 

13W... 

1341... 

9 

24 

24 

2 

24 

2 

2 

14 
1 

1 

14 

1! 

14 
14 

14 
14 

1 
1 

14 

1 

«3«... 

»«.. 

13«.. 

1345.. 
1346.. 

2 

14 

1347.. 

13«.. 

13«.. 

5i         3l 

3 

3 

34 

3 

24 

3 

3 

24 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2J 

"*3" 
2 
3 

1* 

2 
3 
2 
2 

1 
2 
14 
14 

1330. 

1351.; 

J* 

3 
3 
24 

4 



1330. 

4 

24 

14 

j35<.: 

it 

14 
1* 

I 

1 
1 
1 

}«».. 

14 

1 
...... 

lase. 

«3S7 

4 

21 

14 

is 

3 
3 
3 
6 
3 
6 

2 
2 

2i 

7 
2 

4 

2 

U 
24 

"n 

3 

!24 

J?? 

I' 

2 
3 
14 
14 

>^«i.. 

JS 

H 

J2? 

Ss 

3 
.  3 

2 
2 

14 
14 

155 

3 
4 

f 
It 

24 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

...... 

J22 

i2E 

3 
3 
3 

2 
3 
2 

14 

« 

3 

"3** 
...... 

"3" 
3 

3 
3 
6 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

2 
2 

"3' 

3 
4 

3 

4 
3 

14 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

J^5«. 

1*71.; 

3 
3 

24 
2 

34 
14 

**33 

4 

34 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

1375 

v^_    -- 

7 

3 

-«76. 

J4 
14 
14 
14 

1377   ■ 

4 
4 

4 

3 

13B0- 

■»«_^-  •- 

3 

5 

3 
3 

2 

:3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 

3 
2 
3 
S 
3 

24 

3 
2 

4 

4 

3 
3 

2 

2 

2 

'3^ 

3 

1 

24 

^31^ 

3 

2 

14 

2 
9 
14 

3 

4 
3 
3 
3 

I' 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

24 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

14 

2 

2 

2 

2 

■1 

2 

J* 

J2? 

3 

2 

14 

?^ 

S; 

4 

3 
3 
3 

2 
2 
2 

14 

IS 

3 
3 
4 
3 

It 

3 
3 
3 
4 

4 
J5 

t5 
t5 

t5 

2 
S 

34 
2 

24 

I' 

V 

2 
3 

|3 
t3 
13 
13 

2 
2 
34 
2 

24 

"2" 

2 

"3* 

:3 
3 
3 

:3 

13P7. 

^3ie  ■ 

■9^ 

«•«««• 

3 

2 

14 

???•• 

JJl / 

24 

24 
0 

3 
4 

P 

2 

1 

2 

14 

is 
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1^ 

1^ 

24 

1*7. 

24 

24 
3 

P 

1 

n 

>^ 

•*•.. 

# 

^**.. 

3 

94 

24 

*KbiebQatieU. 


t  Ten  bathels. 


t  Winnowed. 
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Table  II.— Prices  of  rkapino,  mowing,  and  thatching. 


1261. 

1262. 

11:63 

1264. 

12t>5. 

1266. 

1267. 

1268. 

1S69. 

1270. 

1271. 

1272. 

1273. 

1274. 

1275. 

1276. 

1277. 

1278. 

lt;79. 

1280. 

1281. 

12H2. 

1283. 

1284. 

12r5. 

1286. 

12c7. 

1288. 

1289. 

1290. 

1291. 

1292. 

1293. 

1294. 

1295. 

1296. 

1297. 

1J98. 
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IHOI. 

1302. 

1303. 
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1307. 

1308. 

1309. 
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1314. 

1315. 
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1317. 
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1320. 
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1.324. 

1325. 

1326. 

1327. 

1328. 

1329. 

13:K). 

1331. 

i:w2. 

1313. 
13)4 


Ymti. 


Reaping,  per  acre. 


.a 
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CD 
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c 

o 
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n 
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o 


« 
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o 
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< 
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6 

6i 

54 
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3 


4 

5 


6 

64 

5* 

A 
4f 

2* 


5i 
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a 

3 


6 

^ 
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6i 

5 

44 

4f 

54 
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44 
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44 


5* 
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6 
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54 
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% 

7 
6 
6 

44 


6 
6 
5 
5 
5 


5 
5 
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4 

5 

4f 
44 
44 

34 

4 
4 


4 
5 
44 


44 

34 


3| 


44 
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5 
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64 
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5 

54 

44 

W 

64 
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6 

64 

7 

6 

64 

54 

54 
54 


5 

41 

5 
54 

5 

54 
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5 

54 


5 

54 

5 

44 

5 

54 
54 

54 


44 

54 

n 

44 

6 
6 
54 
74 

64 

64 
6 

64 
64 
7 
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6 
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44 

n 

6 

6 
64 


n 
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64 

54 

64 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

64 

64 

74 

64 

8 

■••«•* 

54 

5 

54 

54 

64 

54 

64 

7 

64 

94 

54 

•"*••■ 

44 

44 
4 

44 

34 
4 

?l 

44 

5 

4 
4 
4 

.1 

5 

54 

S 

54 

64 
6i 
6 

54 
5 

54 
44 
44 

54 
64 


3 

54 
3 

44 

34 


6 


44 


4 

6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
64 


51 

54 
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54 
54 

5 
64 

54 


54 
64 
74 

n 


5 
5 
54 


84 


44 


51 

44 

7 

44 

5 


4 

'44 


44 
5 

44 
54 
44 
44 
54 
64 


6 


6 
64 


6 


4 

54 
64 


64 
54 


34 
44 

5 

44 

t54 
54 

w 


54 
6 

64 


4 

54 


5 
4 

34 


4 

6 


44 


54 
64 
4 


4 

54 

a 

6 
54 

64 

54 
6 

54 


54 

84 
84 


7 
6 
6 
4 
7 
6 

64 
4 

54 

7 

44 

5 

5 

5 

6 

54 

44 


24 
24 

2 

24 

24 

2 

24 

24 

24 

24 

S 

3 


14 
3 

2 

24 

24 

2 
2 

24 

24 
24 

24 
24 

24 

24 
8 

^1 

24 

^1 

34 
24 
24 

34 

34 
34 

4 

34 
24 
24 

% 

34 
24 
24 
34 

^ 

3 

24 

34 

3 

3 

3 

34 

24 


4 

14' 
4 
i 


14 


4 
4 


a 


3 
3 

c4 
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1 


1* 

4 

14 
4 

i 

1 

4 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 

It 
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u 

1 
1 

14 
14 
1 
1 
1 
.... 

1 

1 

1 

14 

1 

14 

1 
1 


■3 

.•» 
3 
44 

3| 

3 

3 

3i 
3 
31 
31 
4 
3 


24 


5 
••• 

Si 
••. 

4 

4 

41 

II 

4i 

•  •• 
4i 

Jl 

41 

31 
4 

34 

» •• 

\ 

4 

34 

♦4 
4 


% 


t  See  note  on  page  91. 


a  Thatcher  and  two  men. 


Labor  ix  Europe  under  feudal  system. 
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£  II. — Prices  of  reaping,  mowing,  ant>  thatching— Continued. 


Reaping,  per  acre. 
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Table  in.— Prices  of  mechanical  labor. 


Yeuv. 

Carpenter 
average. 

• 

i 

i 

S3 

1 

CO 

1 

OQ 

Sawing  per 
100  feet. 

Yean. 

5- 

a 

i 

1 

i 

00 

/ 

h 
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3* 
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4 
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2* 
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2i 
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1367. 

1868. 

1369. 

1370. 
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1374. 

1375. 

1376. 
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1380. 

1381. 
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i:J86. 
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4i 
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4i 
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4i 
4i 
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4i 

4 

n 
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4i 
4i 
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4* 

6 

4i 

4i 

4 

5* 

5 

4* 
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U 
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41 

5 

4i 

4i 
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4i 
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4i 
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5 

4i 

6 

5 

6 

4* 

6 

5 

6 
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5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6* 
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10 
5 
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4 

aa 
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6 
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2k 

4 

4 
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"*3i' 

3 
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4 
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3 
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3i 
*6 
*7 

4 
-5 
*7 
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*6 
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*5 

4* 
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*6 
*7 
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4 

•7 

*8 

^6 
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34 

> 
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l\ 
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3 

3 
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2i 

2i 
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3 
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2 

2 
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2* 

2* 

3 
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Wf 
ai 

3 

3 
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2* 

It 

3 
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ai 

3 
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•5 

•5i 
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2* 

/ 
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8 

1274.. 
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1275.. 

2 

•  '  *  ' 

1277.. 

7 
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•44 

7 

1279.. 

*5i 

9 

1280.. 

..  •  •  •• 
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5 
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4* 
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2* 

•••••• 
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6 
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7 

3 

^, 
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*5 
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^ 
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3 
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3 
3 

3i 
3i 
2« 

21 

3 

2t 

21 

21 

SI 

^ 

o 
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3* 
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4 
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3f 

31 
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3 
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3f 

4 
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5 

it 
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4 
4 
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3 

% 

5 
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3i 
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5 

4 

6 
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6 

5 

4 

6 

5 

5 

3 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4i 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4i 

6i 

4 

4 
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e3 
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a4 

3 

^ 
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- 
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4 

_^ 
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3i 
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^^ 
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5 

4 

_— 
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6 
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61 

H 

6 

5 

"I 

4 

6 
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4 

6 
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3i 
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2 
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8i 

5 
6 
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5 

5 

_^ 
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3 

4i 

_,^ 
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6 

5 

_^ 
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2i 
...... 

*4 

*6 
•5* 
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5 

_  ^ 
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_,^ 
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3i 

6 

5» 

5 
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5 

6 

6 
*9 

6 

5 

6 
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^ 
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5 
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5 
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*4 
4 

•5 
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3 

2* 
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3 
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5 
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•6i 
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3i 
4i 
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4* 
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4 

4i 

4 

4 

9 

4 
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*6 
*5* 
*7 
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• 
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*6* 

•6i 

3i 
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3i 

4 
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4 
4 
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1313 

'*5i* 

3i 
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13 

1314 

7 
5 
6i 
6 
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♦13 

J 

1315.. 

....  " 
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5 
5 
6 

• 

5 
5 

1317.. 

5 
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1319.. 
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4 

4 
4 
4 
3 
3i 
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n 

4 
41 

*6 
*6 
*7 
-6 
*5 

6i 
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3 
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7 
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7 

6 
6 
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6 
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6 
5 
5 

1324 

8 
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3 

1326.. 

4 

*4i 
*4 
*6 
*6 
*7 
•6 
*5 

"h 
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6 
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8 
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5 
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3* 

1 

See  comintx)4a  on  Table  III,  page  91,  for  explanation  of  *. 
(London.  6  Chiefly  Oxford.  e  Oxford  ooeiIj^ 
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Tabi£  IV.— Prices  of  threshing  by  decennial  periods. 
(©)  Decennial  averages.    Threshing^  {per  day.) 
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(c)  Decennial  averages.    Carpenters,  ^c,  (per  day.) 
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]J71-.1280 , 

1-281-1290 

1291-1300 

1301-1310 

1311-1320 

1321-1330 

1331-1340 

134l-r350 

1351-1360 

1361-1370 

1371-1380 

1381-1390 

1391-1400 

General  average : 
1263-1350.... 
1351-14U0.... 


Pence. 

3i 

2i 

3i 

21 

3 

31 

31 

3i 

3* 

4i 

4k 

5 

4i 
4t 


3i 
4ft 


3 

•■•2 

»   OS 

a 

0* 


g- 


Pence. 
3i 
2i 
4 
3ft 

Ji 

41 

4ft 

t\ 

el 


4ft 

55 


i 


Pence. 
2ft 


4 

21 

4 

3ft 

3ft 

3ft 

?} 

5ft 

6ft 

6 

5ft 


9 


Pence. 


a 
S 

e 
H 


3ft 
5ft 


3 

l\ 

6 
4 

3ft 
5 
5 
5 

it 

6 


4 

5ft 


Pence, 


5i 

5 

5ft 

4 

5ft 

54 
6* 
5i 
8ft 


9ft 
12 

lift 


5ft 

10ft 


I 


Pence. 

2ft 
2 


4ft 

3i 


31 


Pence. 


d 
CO 


•I 

8 

0. 

ts 

8 

a 


5g 

5 
4ft 


3ft 
5 


5i 


6ft 
5i 
6ft 
6ft 
6ft 


8 


6ft 

6 


Pence. 
8» 


pena 


3ft 

Si 

3ft 

3ft 

3i 

3 

2ft 

4ft 

5 

5ft 

5 

51 


3 
5i 


1 

lOj 
8 

e 


16 


8 
13 


Table  V.—Pjrices  of  THREsniNG,  etc.,  in  grains  of  silver. 

(a.)  Threshing f  (per  day.) 


Tears. 


1259-1270... 
1271-1280.., 
1281-1290... 
1291-1300... 
1301-1310... 
1311-1320... 
1321-1330... 
13;J1-1340... 
1341-1350... 
1351-1360... 
1361-1370... 
1371-1380... 
1381-1390... 
1391-1400... 


Averave  up  to— 

1350 

'351-1400.... 


EaHt. 


ea 

o 


69. 
56. 
62. 
62. 
62. 
73. 
68. 
62. 
70. 
68. 
87. 

ira. 

73. 


CQ 


03;2.5. 
7230. 
87  30. 


es 

o 


87 
87 
19 
03 
87 
61 
03 
66 
12 
19 


76  15. 

i>2  18. 
92  20. 


Midland. 


GS 


30. 
38. 
36. 
36. 
36. 
38, 
41. 
78. 
62. 
41. 


i>2 
67 
09 
09 
09 
67 
25 
34 
87 
25 


33.51 
46.41 


47  43. 
0543. 
62  4a 


33 

n 


83  20. 


20. 
23. 
23. 
2.3. 
23. 
25. 
28. 
46. 
62. 
30. 
51. 


62 

2 

2 

2 

2 

78 

36 

4 

87 

92 

56 


20.62 
43.83 


48. 
46. 
62. 
56. 
51. 
59. 
73. 
73. 
65. 
65. 
82. 


^^ 

98 

98 

4 

87 

72 

56 

3 

19 

19 

45 

45 

5 


51.56 
73.19 


i 


3.3. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
41. 
33. 
30. 
4L 
56. 
68. 
59. 
51. 
51. 


62 

51 

92^ 

92 

92 

25 

51 

92 

25 

72 

87 

3 

56 

56 


e8 

o 


33.51 
56.72 


12.89 

20. 62 

20.62 

20.6'3 

20.62 

23.2 

20.62 

25.78 

28.36 

30.92 

38.67 

62.87 

41.25 

5114 


20.62 
43.83 


South. 


PQ 


65. 45  30.  92 
51. 56'28. 36 
51 
92 
67 
51 
51 
51 


5 

ee 
O 


54.14 

51.56 

56.72 

54.14 

54.14 

62.87 

73.19 

75.76 

82.5 

62.87 

62.87 


54.14 
73.19 


33. 
30. 
38. 
33. 
33. 
33. 
4L 
41. 

6a 

41. 

41. 


23. 

la 

20. 
20. 
23. 
20. 

2.^ 

23. 


2 
05 


West. 


es 

A 


4L 
5L 


25:30. 
25  36. 
03  4  L 
25  38, 


25 


33.51 
46.41 


3a 


6246. 
62|46. 
2  51. 
62  5L 

4a 
4a 

59. 
62. 
65. 
62. 
56. 


2 

92 
09 
25 
67 
67 


20.62 
36.09 


25 
56 
4 

4 

56 

56 

98 

98 

3 

87 

45 

87 

72 


4a  98 
62.87 


pa 


33.51 

30.92 

30.92 

30.92 

30.92 

53.51 

43.83 

46.4 

46.4 

41.25 

3a  67 


.3a92 
43.  ai 


o 


20.62 


Kortb. 


J; 

0 


0 


51.56  «S.78'l9.^ 
4a  98  3a  921 15-^ 


4L 
62. 
62. 


33.2 
2a  62 
20.62 
20. 6Qi59. 
25.78:62. 
25. 78i6-2. 
3a  92  82. 

41.2.5 

30.9282L5 

30.9a 

3a  92,62. 67 


2.5 

87 

87 

3 

87 

87 

5 


25.781H. 
4I.25P- 
30.92«0- 
33.51123. 

4a«;*' 
30.W—; 
54.1430.! 


23.2 
33.51 


56. 
75. 


7651 


4L5 


51.5«;5LJ 


7236. 


.56i4l.S 
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{ 

[5.)  Heaping f  4 

'C,  (per  day.) 

Reaping,  (per  acre.) 

• 

u 

9 

P. 

W 

5 

0 

i 

.0 

u 

m 
•** 

3 
•3 
4S 

• 

9 

a 

Ynn. 

• 

« 

1 

i 
s 

Q 

O 

• 

c 

it 

•0 
9 

.a 

WMJ70 

113.44 

103.12 

105.7 

108.28 

105.7 

1S&33 

123.75 

123.75 

126.33 

159.84 

146.95 

207.25 

2U7.25 

152.11 

113.44 
97.97 
118.59 
103.12 
lia59 
134.06 
128.91 
144.37 
146.95 
172.73 
175.31 
207.25 
207.25 
154.59 

113.44 
12.3. 75 
103.12 

ioa28 

103.12 

126.33 

123.75 

108.28 

123.75 

141.8 

183.05 

186.62 

189.2 

144.37 

108  28 

87.66 

87.66 

87.66 

87.66 

lia44 

110.86 

100.55 

118.59 

139.22 

l.'>7.26 

204.  67 

207. 25 

146. 95 

82.5 
108.28 
100.55 
105.7 
100.55 
136.64 
110.86 
103.12 
134.06 
131.48 
154.59 
149.53 
149.53 
139.22 

41.25 

48.98 

43.83 

51.56 

51.56 

59.3 

62.87 

59.3 

59.3 

73.19 

7a  19 

85.08 

80.92 

85.08 

"26.' 62' 

18.05 
18.05 
20.62 
25.78 
20.62 
23.2 

saa 

41.25 
41.25 
51.56 
4^83 
54.14 

63.19 

1SI1-12W 

JSI-I&O 

"92. 3i' 

87.66 
85.08 
97. 97 
126.33 
12:}.  75 
123.75 
128.91 
175. 31 
162.42 

144."  37 

100.55 
95.39 

105.7 

105.7 

123.75 

110.86 

113.44 

121. 17 

152.11 

159. 84 

204.67 

207.25 

146.95 

68.03 
59.3 

lai-iano 

6a  19 

i30|.13JO 

70.61 

131M380 

92.81 

1W-1.T30 

80.92 

mi-KMO 

UMl-ia50 

.   85.08 
85.08 

1351-1380 

113.44 

m-1370 

118.  59 

HTwaeo 

1*1-1890 

139.22 
123.75 

ai-nw....- 

144.37 

1«I-1350 

mw4oo 

116.01 
175.31 

121. 17 
183.05 

116.0! 
167.58 

100.55 
170. 16 

108.28 
159. 84 

108.28 
172.73 

108.28 
144.37 

51.14 

8U.92 

20.62 
46.4 

73.1 
128.9 

Mechanical  labor ^  (per  day.) 

Teara. 

0* 

a 
0 

« 
0 

• 

•0 

si 

* 

u 
it 

•0 

u 

^  a 

OB   ** 
00 

t 

r 

beg 

Is 

es  'H 
«2 

1*3.1270 

65.45 
51.56 
7a  19 
54.14 
62.87 
75.76 
70.61 
6a  03 
65.45 
87.66 
87.66 
10a  12 
97.97 
95w39 

7a  19 

56.72 

82.5 

68.34 

a'>.08 

U0.55 

100.55 

95.39 

87.66 

118.59 

lia44 

134.06 

lia44 

12a  91 

51.56 

51.56 
41.25 

"92.81* 
68.03 

""7a  34 

'iio.*86* 

lia44 
90.23 

ioai2 

92.81 

........ 

51.56 

i^n.iso 

108.28 
ia3.  12 
105.7 
82. 5 
121.  17 
lia44 
126. 33 
121.17 
172.73 

196.' 93 

247.5 

235.61 

1*1-1290 

82.5 

56.72 

82.5 

78.34 

78.1.  4 

80.92 

73.19 

100.55 

110.86 

126.  ai 

123.75 

116.  OL 

62.87 

73.19 

65.45 

123.75 

82.5 

6a34 

laa  12 

103. 12 

ioai2 
iia44 
ua44 

12a  75 

iia59 

'i26.*33 
118.59 

•134.i;6 
126. 33 
131.48 

I'ei'""' 

65.45 
59.3 
70.61 
68.03 
68.03 
62.87 
56.72 
95.39 
103.12 
113.^4 

ioai2 

116.01 

154.59 

1SU1310 

146. 95 

Ufl.iaio 

UlUl.'W) 

J3a-iM)..              .    ... 

209.83 
1H5. 

lfil-1340 

163. 

1341-1350 

159. 84 

U5U13M II.. I 

165. 

1351-1370 

WU1380 

1»U13S0 

1»W40U 

330. 

lW-1.150 

65.45 
95w39 

85.08 
121. 17 

73.19 
116. 01 

82.5 
110.86 

110.  86 
212.41 

6.5.45 

ioai2 

126.33 
165. 

62.87 
105.7 

165. 

1»1-1400 

247.5 

.  The  eleven  tables  which  follow  give  the  prices  of  various  commodities 
^QEoglaDd  for  the  period  comprised  in  the  foregoing  tables  on  wages : 
.^Table  L — Ayeraob  price  of  grain  by  decennial  periods,  (per  quarter.) 


Deeade. 


Wheat. 


«1-1270.. 

,^[-1310.. 

1*1-1330 

J-1330.. 

*M400.. 


^^•awal  arerage,  140  yean 


4  84 

5  7i 
5  Ot 

6  n 

5  7i 
7  lOi 

6  111 

4  8t 

5  3i 

6  lUi 

7  31 
6  U 
5    2 
5    3 


Barlej. 


».    d. 

3  5f 

4  4k 

3  5i 

4  5i 
3  Hi 

61 

6i 
5 


5 
4 

3 

3    8) 


Oato. 


i 


4 

3    5i 


5  101 


4    3* 


9,    d. 

1  HI 

2    4f 

2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 


3 

5i 

n 

8ft 

ft 

3 

2  10 

3  2ft 
2    5 
2    2 
2    3ft 


Beans. 


2    5ft 


9.  d. 

2  lOJ 
4  ^ 

3  4ft 

4  5ft 

4  U 

5  9| 
5  61 


Peaie. 


».    d. 
3    0 
3  irft 
3    2ft 


3 
3 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 


5ft 

8ft 

4ft 
31 
24 
5ft 
3 


4    3ft 


4 

3 
5 
4 
3 


4ft 

9ft 
2ft 

8ft 
0 


Rye. 


«.    d. 

4    4i 

4    9i 
3  11 


Malt,  (first 
qaality.) 


4 
4 


8ft 
4ft 


6    5ft 


2  lift 

3  lift 

4  4ft 
3  3k 
3  4ft 
3    5 


3    9 


5 
3 
3 
4 
5 
4 
3 
3 


3ft 
3ft 
8ft 
5ft 

2ft 
1ft 


».  d. 

3  7ft 

4  4i 

4  8ft 

5  1ft 
4  1ft 

6  6ft 

.     5  101 

3  lift 

4  2ft 

5  6ft 

6  7ft 
4  1ft 
4  4ft 
4  5ft 


4    4ft 


4  10 
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Table  II.— Average  price  of  grain,  by  decennial  periods,  reduced  to  gra 

OF  pure   silver,   (PER   QUARTER.) 


Decade. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oatii. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Rye. 

Mnlt,( 
qu&li' 

1261-1270 • 

1167.89 
1.397. 34 
1255.  55 
1508.2 
1387.  03 
1944. 91 
1725.76 
1170.47 
1302.95 
1705. 14 
1798.  53 
1510.  78 
1278.  75 
1300. 37 

858.  51 

1077.  66 

850.78 

1098.28 

983.26 

1374. 14 

1116.  3:t 

845.  62 

917.81 

1134.17 

12:J9.  08 

954.91 

832. 73 

8ta.b7 

483.11 
592. 93 
557. 87 
602.28 
607.44 
768.28 
667.73 
510.  47 
557.  87 
702.25 
786.33 
597. 12 
536. 25 
.563. 03 

720.3 
1049.3 

843.05 
1103.44 
1020. 94 
1434. 28 
1374. 14 

855.94 

910.08 
1077.66 
1308. 11 
1041.56 
1100.86 
1052.87 

742.5 
957. 48 
796. 64 

1080.23 
931. 7 

1289.06 

1167.89 
742.  5 
930.61 
975.  .53 

1085.39 
810.53 
830.16 
845. 62 

1077.66 

1186.93 

970.37 

1157.58 

1082. 81 

1590.7 

1315.  84 

820.84 

922.97 

1100.86 

1281.33 

1015. 78 

917.81 

840.47 

e^ 

1271-1280 

iin 

1281-1290 

iifi 

1291-130O 

126 

1301-1310 

101 

1311-1320 

161 

1321-1330 

145 

1331-1340 

9^ 

1341-1350 

104 

1351-1360 

13( 

1361-1370 

16: 

1371-1380 

101 

1381-1390 

lOt 

1391-1*400 

111 

General  average,  140  years. 

1450. 22 

1041.34 

612.59 

1063.19 

929.12 

1087.97 

Hi 

Table  III. — Average  price  of  cattle  and  horses,  by  decennial  periods 


Decade. 


1961-1270  

1271-12r<0 

I2bl-I290 

1291-1300 

1.301-1310 

1311-1320  

1321-1330 

1331-1340 

1341-1350 

135I-I.360 

1361-1370 

1371-1380 

1381-1390 

1391-1400 

General  average 


Oxen. 

Cowt. 

Balls. 

*Affriand 
stotts. 

Ca, 
hori 

«.   d. 

9.     d. 

«.    d. 

».    d. 

M. 

10    3 

6    2 

10    6 

11     3i 

r 

12    2i 
10      } 

7  Hi 

9    61 

13    iX 

r 

6  10 

8    2i 

11    91 

2i 

10    7 

8     \\ 

8    m 

10    6i 

1^ 

a  11^ 

8    74 

11     4i 

U    51 

i( 

14     4 

10  101 

11  11 

13      i 

11 

14     6} 

12      f 

11  \0\ 

12    5i 

21 

12  n 

9    3} 

9      i 

10    7 

IS 

11    8i 

9      i 

10  11 

11    2 

j: 

13    5^ 
17    4} 

10    2 

10    4} 

11    71 

n 

11  10} 

12    9i 
10  io| 

13    4 

22 

15  10 

11     4* 

21     2i 

*i 

13    41 

8    7i 

9  11* 

17    2 

22 

14    9i 

10    8 

9    4* 

19    7i 

2( 

13     U 

9    5 

10    41 

13    5i 

IS 

*  The  affri  vrmu  an  Ill-looking,  little  horse,  used  chiefly  in  farm-work. 

Table  IV. --Average  price  op  sheep  and  hogs,  by  decennial  periods. 


Decade. 


1261-1270 

1271-1280 

1281-1290 

1291-1300 

1301-1310 

1311-1320 

1321-1330 

1331-1340 

1341-1350 

1351-1360 

1361-1370 

1371-1380 

139l-13<»0 

1391-1400 

General  average 


•a. 

of  »• 

o  ■** 

s  2 


9.  d. 

1    5 

61 

11 

10* 

91 


2i 
U 

8 

3 

2} 
9i 

i 


1  101 


aa* 

a 
o 

m 

i 

• 

13 

• 

a 
2 

o 

o 
00 

s.  d. 

«.  d. 

d 

t.  d. 

».  d. 

9.  d. 

I  n 

1    0 

4i 

0  71 

1  9l 

2    21 

I    3 

1    21 

81 

3    31 

3    61 

1    5J 

1    31 

H 

2    5i 

2    2 

1    3i 

0  111 

01 

1    81 

2    6* 
2  10 

3    31 

lit 

1       * 

41 

1    8 

3    91 

1     U 

91 

2    1 

3    51 

2    91 

1    6 

1    3 

91 

1  111 

2    91 

3    9 

1    2f 
1    2i 

1      1 
0    91 

61 
71 

1  l4 

2    91 

3    61 
2    91 

1    8i 
1    71 

1       4;, 

81 

2    31 

4    71 

1    6 

101 

3    8 

5    1 

I    94 

1    4 

101 

1    9 

3    2J 

^7l 

1    41 

1    2 

91 

1    5 

3    3 

1    4k 

1     i 

71 
8 

1    61 

3    2 

3  U 

I    5 

1    2 

1    8 

2  111 

3    41 

o 

a 


«.  d, 
2    6 


4 
4 
5 
8 
5 
4 


21 

61 

1 

3 

7 

31 


3  111 

3 

4 

5 

4 

4 

5 


U 

i 

0 
61 


4    71 


t  Porculi  is  supposed  to  mean  lean  hogi ;  Porci,  fatted  hogs ;  and  PorcclU,  mucking  pigs. 
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Tabus  V. — Average  price  of  poultry,  by  decennial  periods. 


Decade. 

• 

1 

o 

• 

m 
M 

• 

a 

1 

• 

a 

o 
O 

1 

0 

Q 

s 

• 

Pence. 
21 
1* 
24 
21 
2i 
3 
3 

2} 

2i 

31 

4 

21 

3* 

3i 

Pence. 

li 
It 

U 

a 
li 

li 

i| 

21 
2 
2 
1* 

Pence. 
li 
li 
li 

u 

It 

ll 
u 
1l 

2i 
2i 
2 
2 

u 

Pence, 

\ 
I 

1 
li 

Pence. 
2i 
2* 

2| 
3i 

4| 

3i 
3i 
3i 

^i 

4i 
4 

3i 
4 

Pence, 

Pence. 

Pence. 

2 

It 

2i 
2 
2i 
21 

2i 

2  " 

3 

H 

1 

U 

It 

2i 

2i 

U 

li 

2i 

n 

2 
2i 

3i 

21 

3i 

3i 

3i 

t\ 

3i 

n 

4 

4 

4i 

■ 

rai  ayenigv. .............. 

3 

li 

11 

1 

3i 

2i 

2 

31 

Table  VI. — Average:  price  of  wool,  by  decennial  periods. 


ade. 


Wool, 
(great.) 

Lamb. 

Pound. 

».    d. 

«.    d. 

d. 

2    3 

1    3i 

21 

2    3i 

2    2* 

3    Oi 

3i 

2    2 

31 

1  Hi 

1    4 

21 

2    3 

2    Ot 

3i 

2    5i 

2    4i 

3| 

2    4i 

2    Oi 

4i 

I    9i 

1    3i 

3 

Decade. 


1341-1350 

1351-1360 

1361-1370 

1371-1380 

1381-1390 

1391-1400 

General  average 


Wool, 
(great.) 

Lamb. 

t.    d. 

».    d. 

1    8* 
1    7| 

1     Oi 

1    0 

2    31 

1    6i 

2   ei 

1  K'i 
1    5| 

2    0 

2    Oi 

1    3 

2    li 

llli 

Pound. 


d. 


21 
3i 


jrices  in  the  first  column  refer  to  the  fleeces  of  sheep,  and  those 
econd  to  fleeces  of  lambs.  The  average  weight  of  the  fleece  is 
I  7|  ounces. 


Table  VII.— Average  price  of  hides,  by  decennial  periods. 


Decade. 

Ox. 

Cow. 

Horse. 

Stott. 

Hort«e, 
(luwed.) 

«.    d. 
2    3i 
2    3i 

1  ei 

2    2 

2    8i 
2    6 
2    7i 
2    7 
2    6i 

1  8i 

2  li 

1  n 

1    8i 
1  lOi 

«.   d. 

1    9i 
1  lOi 

1    6i 

1  9i 

2  li 
1  Hi 
1    8i 
1  Hi 
1    6 

U1 

1    3i 

«.   d. 

0  10 

«.    d. 

0  9i 

1   oJ 

1  0 
0  11 
0  Hi 

e.    d. 

1    Oi 

0  Hi 

1  li 

0  Hi 

1  6i 
1    6 
0  10 

1  10 

1    5i 

1     4 

1     0 

2    2 

1  Hi 

1  7i 

2  2 

2    0 

2    2 

1  6i 

2  4 

2    0 

1    8 

2    2i 

1    8 

1    n 

0  Hi 

1  10 
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Table  VIII. — Average  price  of  cheese,  butter,  and  egos,  by  decennial  pbkioi 


Decade. 


1260-1'J70 

1271-1280 

1291-1290 

1291-1300 

1301-1310 

1311-1320 

1321-1330 

1331-1340 

1341-1350 

1351-1360 

1361-1370 

1371-1380 

1381-1390 

1391-1400 

General  average. . 


Cheese. 


Wey,      Stone, 
(1961bn.)  (14  lbs.) 


».  d. 

10  1 
9  8 

8  \H 

9  7i 
9  9 

11  7* 
U  3i 
10  li 

8  4 
10  9i 
10  2^ 

9  5{ 
9  6 

10  2 


9  lis 


d. 

7 

61 

f>* 

7< 
8 

9i 
10* 
9 
8 


Clove, 
(7  Ibtf.) 


8 


d. 


5i 
4i 
5 

}t 

5 

4i 

4i 

4i 

4i 


4i 


Ponnd. 


Batter. 


Wey, 

(1961bs.) 


s.    <2. 


9    9 
8    9\ 


10    0 
9    0 


10    0 


9    6 


Stone, 
(14  lbs.) 


d. 

9 
16 


9* 


Clove, 
(7  lbs.) 


d. 

4 

5* 

5 


5i 


w 

5 

4* 
4i 
4i 


41 


Gallon. 


d. 

^4 

6 
6 
61 

9 

9i 

7i 

8i 

81 

9 

9i 

6i 
8 


7i 


Pound. 


En 


Han 
(121 


Table  IX.— Average  price  of  wax,  cider,  apples,  etc.,  by  decennial  periods. 


Decade. 


1860-1270 

1271-1280 

1281-1290 , 

1291-1300 

1301-1310 

1311-1320 

1391-1330 

1331-1340 

134l-l.'J50 

1351-1360 

1361-1370 

1371-1380 

1381-1390  

1391-1400 

General  average... 


Wax, 

(lb.) 


61 

5 

7i 
7 

6f 
61 

6| 

6i 

7 

7 

6* 

51 

6| 


H 


Cider. 

(tun  of  232 

gins.) 

Applex, 

^qr.) 

9. 

d. 

«.    d. 

10 

5* 

0    61 

10 

2; 

4 

0    8 

10 

0  lOf 

11 

2 

0    7i 

10 

5 

0    9* 

10 

6 

1    4i 

13 

6i 

0  lU 

10 

4i 

0    8i 

10 

1 

0    6i 

J2 

4 

0    4t 

16 

11 

13 

4 

9 

Si 

11 

4* 

0    9 

Charcoal, 

(qr.) 


d. 
31 

8 

II 

6 


8« 

H 
6| 
8 

lOi 
10 


lOi 


n 


Sea'Coal, 

(qr.) 


«.    d. 


0 
1 
1 


1 
1 
0 
3 
2 
I 


9 
0 

0* 


0  10 

1  1 


0 

0 

7 

5i 

4 

111 


Fur* 

(100. 


«.    • 

1 
1  1 

9 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2   1 

2 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 


1      4i      2 


Table  X. — Average  price  of  herrings,  foreign  produce,  etc.,  by  decexnj 

periods. 


Decade. 


1259-1270 

1271-1280 

1281-1290 

1291-1300 

1301-1310 

1311-1320 

1321-1330 

1331-1340 

1341-1350 

1351-1360 

1361-1370 

1371-1380 

1381-1390 

1391-1400 

Average : 

1259-1350 
1351-1400 


111 


9.   d. 

4  7J 

5  1 

6  41 

6  9 

7  Oi 
10  2i 

8  3i 

9  2^ 
9  3 

13.  6k 

13  4 

14  4t 

15  3i 
18  2i 


7    5 

15    0 


3 

H 

o 

a 

a 

60 

^ 

9. 

d. 

2 

1 

2 

6* 

2 

6 

1  Hi 

4 

0 

3 

9i 

4 

4i 

4 

5 

10 

n 

8 

1 

8  111 

9 

6 

7 

lU 

6 

6* 

3  111 
8    2i 


Pi 


0  lU 

1  0 

0  91 

1  3i 

1     i 

0  11 

1  3J 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


I 

5* 
6 


0  lU 

1  0 


1    U 
I    4i 


"3) 


9.  d. 


0    8 


1    0 
1    6 

0  11 

1  i 
0  111 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 


4i 

w 

2i 


1     4 
1    4i 


CO 


«.  d. 

1    4J 


0  9i 

1  8 
1    \ 


1    2 

0  11 

1  3 


1     9 
1    5i 

1  ^ 


1    4 

I    7 


n't" 

CO 


i2. 
3 
li 


2i 
li 


li 
1 

2i 
3i 


3 
3 
3 


S 
3* 


?2 


9.   d. 

1    9i 


1  3J 

1  4 

1  91 

1  4 


1  6 
I  5 
S    3 


1   64 
1   74 


o 


13 


5 
6 
5 
4 
5 
4 
15 


15 
11 
15 


8 
14 
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-Average  price  of  canvas,  lixex,  and  woolen  cloths,  by  decennlil 

PERIODS. 


Dcrafdo. 


CanvoH. 
(coarHf.) 


Tablp- 
lin<  n. 


».    d. 


3 

4 


•J 
(i 
0 


r»   (I 

4     0 
3     t\ 


II     9 

8     0 

r.    9 

5  10 


3    9 
8     I 


Doz.  yds.  '  Doz.  e}l^.  i  Dor.  elli*. 


«. 

rf. 

;..    J. 

:% 

(1 

:j    0 

i       s 

7* 

2  n 

•^ 

6 

V    llj   1 

3 

^i 

:(    '/.; 

3 

^! 

3    \k 

4 

<i 

3   :\ 

4 

n 

4     1 

4 

(1 

•»    •! 

4 

4 

3     (i   1 

t< 

•i 

r.   ."i  1 

11 

«i* 

6     8 

!> 

'S 

7     (i 

7 

5 

7     2 

li 

Ji 

ti     4i 

4 

li 

3    3 

r 

•J.S 

6    7i 

Cloth. 


BebU 


Second 
quality. 


PnnnUH  cf      pHnDtm  of 
'Z\  ynrdK.        24  yardii. 


£,    ».    d. 
4  2  0 


4  11 
3  li 


9 

8 


4    3 

4 

3  15 

3 

3  14 

0 

4    4 

8 

"'4*16' 

"h 

3  19 

7* 

3  17 

81 

&    «.  d. 

1  12  3 

1  9  1| 

1  19  2 

1  17  10 

1  6  2^ 

1  13  2i 

1  14  10 

1  7  0 

1  19  5* 

2  5  0 
2  10  2^ 
2  10 
2  5 
2  1 


3  19  8 

4  3  2 


2 
6 
9* 


1  13  2| 

2  6  6i 


-AVKRAfJES   PRICE  OK 


BflLDINCJ-^.AlKI.LVLS,   LATHS,   ETC.,   BY  DECENNIAL 
PEIiloD-S. 


1 

* 

Latbii. 

Plain  tiles*. 

Crcstii. 

Per  1,0' M». 

Tlle-piDH. 

Lath- 
11  ail  H. 

Bonrd- 
imiltt,  &c. 

MilUtoneH. 

Per  l.OfX). 

Per  J, (00 

Per  1,000.  P^r  1,000. 

i 

Per  1,000. 

Foreign. 

Bncki. 

«.    d. 

4      k 
4     4k 

*.    d. 

*.    d. 
2    3 

d. 
I 

*.    d. 
0    91 
0    81 
0    81 
0    91 
0    9i 
0  10 
0    91 
0    9 

0  8J 

1  7i 
1     7 

1     4 
1     41 
1    34 

d. 

21 
31 
3i 

:il 

31 

lift 
31 
3^ 

ni 

7i 
fi* 
6 
51 

».    d, 
34    8 
36    9 

36  6 
48    9 
46    1 
44    0 

37  8 
39  10 
30    0 
56    3 
68    4 
87  10 
66    8 
66    a 

9.    d. 

3    SJ 

2  lit 

.' 1         3    6^ 

\' 

11 

H 
14 

n 

31 

31 
2 

3 
3 

4     5i 
4    21 
4      1 

4  Ji 

5  C:^ 

5  a 
7    * 
7    i 

n   3 

2    51 

2  11 
2    7i 

2   ri 

2    4^ 

2  54 
5    24 
5    41 
4    71 

3  9* 

4  2| 

3  41 

4  6i 

2  10 

3  1 
2    4 
2  101 
6  10| 

10  10 
8  Hi 

10    51 
d    7 

'*"•'- 

12    6 
7    6 

12    9 
15    5 
14    91 

7    •'! 

7  10 

13  4 

14  I 

4   r* 

7    2i 

2    94 

4  n 

J>l 

If 
3 

0  94 

1     54 

31 

39    4 
69    1 

10  11 
14    5 

ing  the  rates  paid  for  threshing  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
ituiicB,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  tables,  with  those  paid  for 
labor  in  17G7,  as  given  by  Arthur  Young  in  his  Northern  Tour, 
•s  concludes  that  the  medieval  laborer  was  rather  better  paid 
escendant  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  for  *'  while  the  laborer  in 
Jung's  time  got  one-twenty-fourth  part  of  wheat  and  barley, 
.  the  oneand-twentieth  part  of  oats,  the  laborer  of  the  four- 
itury  received  rather  more  than  an  eighteenth  in  wheat,  a 
2ond  part  of  barley,  and  a  little  less  than  a  fourteenth  part  of 
fse  proportions  are  taken  from  the  eastern  counties,  in  which  the 
reshing  wheat  was  above  the  average,  that  of  barley  rather  less, 
)f  oats  rather  more.    If,  however,  the  other  districts  had  been 
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taken,  tbe  rate  would  still  have  been  favorable  to  the  medieval  laborer 
though  not  to  the  extent  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  case  of  the  east 
ern  counties."  *  *  In  this  connection  Mr.  Rogers  remarks  that"nc 
kind  of  labor  appears  to  suggest  more  distinctly  than  that  of  threshing 
what  w  as  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  to  an  agricultural  laborer.''  Else 
irhere  he  refers  to  a  practice  not  uncommon  among  farm-servants  of  con 
tracting  lor  the  produce  of  cows,  and  even  ewes,  (for  ewe-milk  cheese  wai 
not  unknown,)  at  an  annual  rent.  This  he  regards  as  "  an  evidence  thai 
the  condition  and  means  of  the  persons  who  entered  into  hired  service  a1 
annual  wyges  and  allowances  with  the  lord's  bailiff  was  far  better  thai 
anything  of  which  our  modern  experience  informs  us  as  to  the  conditioi 
of  the  descendants  of  these  farm-servants  in  our  own  time."  Indeed,  h( 
once  exi)resses  the  opinion  that  the  wages  of  labor  generally,  in  the-i>erio( 
embraced  in  the  above  tables,  were  *•  virtually  higher  than  they  hav( 
been  from  1825  up  to  within  the  last  five  years,  if,  indeed,  they  were  no 
higher  than  even  they  are  now.^ 

From  an  account  of  the  expenditures  of  Merton  College  in  rebuilding 
the  bell-tower  of  their  chapel,  Mr.  Rogers  obtains  the  wages  paid  foi 
certain  kinds  of  labor  for  a  i)eriod  about  half  a  century  later  than  th< 
conclusion  of  that  embraced  in  his  tables,  the  structure  in  question  hav 
ing  been  commenced  in  May,  1448,  and  concluded  in  May,  1450.  "  Th< 
laborers,"  says  he,  '*  are  well  paid.  The  chief  mason,  besides  an  annua 
l>en8ion  of  20s.,  receives,  whenever  he  is  at  work^  Sd.  a  day.  It  appear 
that  he  resided  in  Oxford,  for  the  college  purchases  straw  and  hay  o 
his  wife.  Tbe  other  masons  get  a  fraction  under  7d.  a  day  for  the  greate: 
part  of  the  year,  and  from  ^^d,  to  nearly  6d.  in  the  three  winter  months 
The  carpenters  who  are  merely  engaged  in  rough  work  are  paid  4dL  j 
day,  as  are  also  the  laborers,  who  seem  to  wait  on  the  masons.  Th< 
quarrymen  are  paid  from  4J^7.  to  4id,  These  wages  may,  if  we  estimat4 
them  in  modern  money,  be  reckoned  by  the  multiple  of  12,  and  fulb 
bear  out  that  which  has  been  often  stated  that  the  condition  of  laborer 
relatively  to  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  was  high,  not  only  in  th( 
period  before  us,  but,  as  in  this  case,  fifty  years  afterward ;  for  th( 
price  of  wheat  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  actually 
below  the  general  average  of  the  fourteenth." 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  relation  of  wages  to  breadstuff? 
in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  compared  witl 
the  relations  between  the  same  things  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
does  not  alone  furnish  a  sufficient  test  of  the  comparative  condition  o 
the  laborer  at  these  two  periods;  for  even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  t< 
say  nothing  of  the  wonderful  mechanical  improvements  of  more  recent 
times,  the  advance  of  the  industrial  arts  must  have  placed  within  reach 
even  of  the  limited  means  of  the  working  classes,  many  comforts  anc 
conveniences  which  were  previously  unknown  to  them.  It  must  be  con 
fessed,  however,  that  the  progress  of  the  nation  has  dealt  very  unequally 
with  the  descendants  of  the  villeins  and  other  servile  classes  of  earlj 
medieval  times;  for  while  millions  of  these  descendants,  as  farmers, 
tradesmen,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  members  of  the  learned  pra 
fessions,  are  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  political  liberty  and  the  bless 
ings  of  modern  civilization,  there  is  a  class,  comprising  the  bulk  of  the 
agricultural  laborers  and  the  unskilled  operatives  of  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  towns,  whose  condition  is  all  the  more  wretched  from  its 
violent  contrast  with  that  of  the  more  fortunate  classes,  and  whose  lot  in 
life  could  scarcely  have  been  more  hopeless  had  they  been  bom  in  the 
twelfth  century  instead  of  the  nineteenth. 
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MANNERS,  HOUSEHOLD  EXPENSES,  ETC. 

the  foregoing  tables  may  be  added,  in  a  less  concise  form,  informa- 
lerived  from  (I)  the  bonsehold-roU  of  Eleanor,  Countess  of  Leicester, 
..  D.  1265,  and  (2)  the  "  Expenses''  and  ''Accounts and  memoranda" 
r  John  Howard,  tirst  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  the  ten  years  from  1462 
71,  inclusive.  These  quaint  and  interesting  documents,  together 
the  .iccounts  of  the  executors  of  Eleanor,  consort  of  Edward  I, 
Dg  date  A.  D.  1291,  were  prepared  for  publication  by  Beriah  Bot- 
esq.,  who  also  wrote  a  valuable  introduction  explaining  the  papers, 
^ving  some  account  of  the  lives  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  re- 

The  papers  and  introduction  together  constitute  a  royal-octavo 
oe  of  716  pages,  which  w  as  issued  from  the  Shakespeare  Press,  Lon- 
u  1841.  The  two  earlier  documents  are  printed  in  middle-age  Latin ; 
ther  in  the  English  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  written.  In  addi- 
to  the  statistical  information  which  tbey  contain,  they  furnish  cu- 
illastrations  of  the  manners  of  the  periods  to  which  they  respect- 
relate,  and  they  also  contain  interesting  memoranda  of  the  lives 
rsons  conspicuous  in  English  history.  The  period  between  the  in- 
ction  of  the  barons,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  and  the  contest  of 
val  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
lized  by  some  of  the  most  important  changes  whicb  the  manners 
nstitutions  of  the  English  people  have  ever  undergone,  and  the 

of  these  changes  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  is  strik- 
ilhist rated  by  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  and  memoranda  of 
abu  Howard  with  the  household-roll  of  the  Countless  of  Leicester, 
1  wai^  written  about  two  hundred  years  earlier.  *'  The  increase  of 
lat ion,"  says  Mr.  Botfield,  "has  occasioned  a  greater  division  of 
,  and  those  arts  which  at  the  former  period  were  generally  carried 
tbe  domestics  of  every  family  of  consequence,  now  \L  e.,  in  the  time 
r  John  Howard]  support  persons  who  make  them  the  means  of  an 
endeiit  livelihood.  Brewing  and  baking  liave  become  profitable 
s,  and  the  tailor  has  ceased  to  be  a  domestic  servant.  •  •  • 
itbstanding  the  country  had  long  suffered  from  civil  commotions, 
jbvious  that  wealth  is  greatly  increased ;  inns  have  been  established 
intry  towns;  a  traveler  no  longer  takes  with  him  his  wine  and  pro- 
m,  as  did  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  taverns  have  arisen  in  London, 
become  places  of  common  resort  lor  people  of  rank;  'Mastres 
elP  lodges  at  the  Bell  in  Westminster,  and  her  father,  Sir  John, 
bis  wine  and  waffers  at  the  San  in  Lombard  street,  or  breakfasts 
my  Lord  Audley  at  the  Greyhound  in  Eastcheap.  The  same  in- 
e  of  wealth  has  brought  with  it  a  corresponding  degree  of  luxury 
m  and  the  general  conveniences  of  life.  The  countess  wore  some 
ents  of  sheepskin,  and  was  content  with  woolen  gowns  of 
1  the  nap  was  shorn  more  than  once.  My  Lady  Howard  has  her 
esof  fvne  lawne,'  and  Humphrey  Gentili,  the  Lombard,  supplies 
ohn  with  costly  cloths  of  damask,  satin,  and  velvet  u^wn  velvet 
ed  with  goold.'  In  the  age  of  the  countess  ladies  arranged  their 
with  skewer-like  implements,  but  fair 'Mastress  Anne' Howard 
*fyne  pynnes.'  •  •  •  Of  all  things  the  means  of  communica- 
)etween  distant  places  was,  perhaps,  the  least  improved.  Koads 
ridges  were  still  wanting.  Dobbe,  the  shepherd,  guides  the  Coun- 
f  l^ice^ter  from  Odiham  to  Porchester,  and  Sir  John,  on  his  road 
ester,  gives  a  penny  '  to  a  mayde  that  tawte  the  way  ovyr  Tyddys- 
Didsbury)  forthe.' 
would  be  easy  to  institute  a  more  minute  and  less  desultory  com- 
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parison  between  the  manners  of  the  two  periods,  as  illustrated  by  t 
present  work.  The  accounts  of  Sir  John  Howard  show  the  state 
almost  every  department  of  domestic  economy  in  his  time.  Weh^ 
payments  to  bakers  and  brewers,  builders,  armorers,  and  shipwrigai 
silversmiths,  mercers,  drapers,  tailors,  and  cordwainers;  to  sailors,  s 
diers,  and  servants  j  they  contain  notices  of  farming  and  stocking  fie 
ponds;  and,  taken  m  conjunction  with  the  Paston  letters,  they  fumi 
the  liveliest  picture  we  possess  of  any  period  anterior  to  the  inveuti< 
of  printing." 

The  household -roll  of  the  Countess  of  Leicester  contains  consideral 
curious  information  in  regard  to  the  diet  of  both  the  upper  and  \o^ 
classes  in  her  time,  but  go  much  of  it  as  would  be  suitable  to  the  pr 
ent  work  has  been  substantially  anticipated.  The  following  list,  ho 
ever,  will  serve  to  show  the  prices  of  a  number  of  articles  then  comp 
bended  under  the  general  term  "  spicery,"  and  but  little  used  exce 
among  the  wealthy : 

Sugar,  per  pound.  Is.  to  2«.;  almonds,  2^d.  to  S^d.;  anise^  3d,;  e 
namon,  106f.;  galingal,  Is.  GdAo  os. ;  ginger,  10(f.,  ]«.,  1«.  G<Z.,  2.^.;*  pepp 
8(7.,  lOrf.,  Is,',  cloves,  lOs.  to  12«.;  cummin,  2d,;  fennel,  dried,  3d,;  n 
l^d.;  saffron,  10s.  to  12«. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  condiments,  it  may  be  noticed  tl 
mustard,  verjuice,  and  vinegar  were  used  in  considerable  quantities. 

Items  occasionally  occur  for  the  purchase  of  table  liuen,  plates,  dish 
and  drinking  cups.  In  respect  to  wearing  apparel  the  roll  contai 
little  information.  Woolen  cloths  were  the  chief  material  of  femj 
apparel,  but  the  following  materials  are  also  mentioned,  viz,  liu( 
sindon,t  scarlet  and  rayed  or  striped  cloths  of  Flemish,  French, 
Italian  make,  2>ers,  or  blue  cloth,  manufactured  chiefly  in  Pro^^ence,  n 
set,  say  or  serge,  and  blanchet,  or  blanket,  a  name  supposed  to  me 
flannel.  When  woolen  cloth  was  new  the  nap  was  generally  very  loi 
and  after  wearing  it  some  time  it  was  customary  to  have  it  shorn,  a  pi 
cess  which  was  repeated  as  long  as  the  cloth  would  bear  it.  Thus  t 
Countess  of  Leicester  sends  Hicqe,  her  tailor,  to  London  to  get  li 
robes  reshorn. 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  roll  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  a  pocl 
.breviary  for  the  use  of  Eleanor  de  Montlord.     Twenty  dozen  of  fi 
vellum,  purchased  for  this  book,  cost  10s.,  and  the  writing,  which  \% 
executed  at  Oxford,  cost  14s. 

A  noteworthy  circumstance  connected  with  this  document  is  the  fj 
that  the  household  servants  mentioned  therein  are  generally  dist 
guished  by  Saxon  names,  such  as  Hande  and  Jacke  of  the  bake-hon 
Hicqe  the  tailor,  Jacke  the  keeper  of  the  countess's  harriers,  Dobbe  t 
shepherd,  Diqon,  Gobithesty,  and  Treubodi,  who  were  often  employ 
in  carrying  letters,  and  Slingaway,  a  courier,  whose  name  was  probal 
descriptive  of  his  gait  and  manner. 

The  accounts  of  Sir  John  Howard  relate  to  a  period  posterior  by  frc 
sixty  to  seventy  years  to  the  date  at  which  Mr.  llogers'  tables  termiua 
They  were  transcribed  from  the  original  manuscripts,  of  which,  at  t 
time  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Botfield's  book,  there  were  two  in  exi 
ence,  one  of  them  forming  a  part  of  the  valuable  archaeological  coll 
tion  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  bart.,  at  Middle  Hill,  while  the  other  \^ 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.    Mr.  Botfield  states  that  the  oi 

•When  several  different  prices  are  given  they  are  obtained  Irom  different  enti 
It  seems  strange,  however,  that  the  price  of  ginger  shonld  have  varied  in  ko  sltoi 
time  from  lOd.  to  2s. 

t  This  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  satin  or  very  fine  linen. 
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liberty  taken  with  the  text  has  been  that  of  extending  contracted  words 
and  inserting  a  few  points.  In  the  published  work  the  modern  printed 
characters  are  necessarily  used  instead  of  the  manuscript  letters  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  the  quaint  and  irregular  spelling  of  the  original 
documents  is  faithfully  preserved,  the  same  word  being  sometimes  spelled 
in  two  or  three  different  ways  in  a  single  entry. 

The  accounts  were  kept  by  a  steward  who  refers  to  Sir  John  as  "  my 
mastyr;"  but  occavsional  entries  are  found  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir 
John  himself,  and  these  are  indicated  by  printing  them  in  italics.  The 
"Expenses"  and  "Aqcounts  and  memoranda  ^  cover  473  pages  of  Mr.  Bot- 
field's  book,  and  the  following  extracts  embrace  only  occasional  entries, 
which  have  been  selected  so  as  to  include  the  prices  of  a  considerable 
variety  of  articles  and  the  wages  of  different  kinds  of  labor.  In  many 
of  the  entries  a  few  unnecessary  words  are  omitted.  Thus,  the  entry 
on  page  111,  "  Fore  costs  fore  my  lady  lyinge  at  London  be  xiiij  dayis 
in  bred  and  vytaylle,  xvij*.  jd,,"  is  preceded  in  the  original  by  the  words, 
*'ltem,  the  same  day  my  master  payd  to  Seynclow."  Occasionally  ex- 
planatory words  are  interpolated  and  put  in  parentheses,  and  in  a  very 
lew  instances  easily  distinguishable  by  the  form  of  expression,  the 
language  of  the  original  entry,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  or  brevity,  has 
been  entirely  abandoned.  The  following  are  the  extracts,  with  the 
years  to  which  the  different  entries  relate  : 

A.  D.  1462. 

Item,  for  maky nge  off  a  jncket  off  cryinysjn  clothe  ffor  my  sayd  lord ij.  «.  iiij.  d. 

Item  payd  for  lyiiyDge  to  the  said  jacket xij.  d. 

Item,  fior  niakyii«io  off  a  long  gowu  and  lynyngo  the  slevys ij.  ». 

Item,  payd  ffor  luakynge  off'  a  short  gowu  off  roset xx.  d. 

lt«m,  payd  ffor  iij  zerdys  off*  blakkeffryce  * ij.  «.  o6. 

Item,  payd  ffor  makynge  oft*  my  lordys  tawny  cloke  lynyd  wyth  velvet xvj.  d. 

Item,  payd  ffor  makynge  off  a  jaket  off  the  kyngys  levery xx.  d. 

Item,  ffor  lynynge  to  tlie  same  jakett xij.  d. 

Item,  payd  ffor  browderynge  off  ^  kloke xvj.  d. 

Item,  payd  to  John  Frawnseyb  ffor  to  pay  to  John  Kooke  ffor  ffurynge  off  my  lordya 
longgowne viij.  «.  ix.  d. 

Item,  payd  ffor  a  new  trouke  ffor  my  lord  whych  was  dely  vared  to  Willyam  off'  Ward- 
rope...: X.  ». 

Iteni,  my  mastyre  payd  ffor  a  whyte  bonett  for  my  lord xvj.  d. 

Item,  my  mastyre  payd  ffor  iij.  zerdis  off  blakke  velvet xxxiij.  «. 

Item,  payd  ffor  a  horsse  to  Rogere  Tego xxx.  «. 

Item,  payd  ffor  a  daggere  ffor  my  sayd  lord xx.  (/. 

A.  D.  1463. 

Item,  my  mastyre  payd  at  Donwycho  ffor  a  samon  ffot  my  sayd  lord xx.  d. 

Aiern,  my  luaiftyre  payd  the  xj.  day  off  Jully,  at  Yii)8wyche,  ffor  ij.  tonus  off  Spauyshe 

^yiieffornjy  seyd  lord xvj.  marc. 

Jtenj,  ffor  xx.  dry nky ng  dyscheys x.  rf. 

If     '  ff  ^^^^y^  platerys iij.  «.  iiij.  rf. 

Jt«m,  ffor  V.  dosevn  sawceres x,  d, 

{  «m,  payd  ffor  iilj.c.stokfyschevs iiij.  li. 

{:**' yU- pypys  salt * xiij.  «. 

}«n»,i!ij.barelly8salt \\.  8. 

Jem, payd    •      ♦      •      ♦    ffor  ij.  peyre  off  morrey  hosyu  ffor  my  mastyr xiiij. «. 

Item,  payd  to  Thomas  Goldsmythe  ffor  a  cheue  off  gold xl.«. 

lem,  to  Thomas  Thorppe  ffor  a  peyre  shoyis vj.  rf. 

«em,ffor(ii.tapowudofdyuamaunt x.d. 

It«ni,  ffor  V.  li.  datys :.  ij.«.  vj.d. 

"*%vj.li,ainiuQj5.a xviij.  d. 

j*'»'fiorj.li.8ugar xviij.rf. 

J«n»»  the  same  day  payd  ffor  a  potelle  wyne -.  v.  rf. 

^™'  payd  to   the   cordwaner  ffor   y.  peyr  shoyis   and  a  peyre  botuys  ffor  my 
™tyr ij.«.  vj.rf. 

•  Bhick  frieze.  t  One-half.  t  Cynamaun. 
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Item,  payd  to  Clayson  for  v.  pypys  of  byer,  the  sayd  day,  iiij.  of  them  for  my  mast^i 

halynger  spent  to  Caleyys  ward,  and  j.  pype  thys  day xxvj. «.  viii- 

Item,  payd   the   sayd  day  ffor  xviij.  yerdys    of  lynen    kloyt,  bowyt   of  Dene^ 

Herwysche Y.8.\\f 

Item,  flor  a  pot  off  trayacle  ffor  my  lady iiiJ 

Item,  ffor  an  elle  off  canvas iiiJ 

Item,  payd  for  a  peyre  kuyvys  ffor  my  mastyr \^ 

Item,  payd  the  sayd  day  for  wayshyng  of  my  masterys  shyrte j 

Item,  payd  the  xxx.  day  of  Octobyr,  for  ij.  bosshellys  otys,  at  the  Holt vj.d.    - 

Item,  payd  for  a  goys*  for  my  mastyr iiij 

It-em,  payd  for  a  peyre  shoys'for  John  Reschardde,  the  scheld  t  of  the  stabylle.. .  vj- 

Iteui,  my  mastyr  paid  the  xvj.  day  of  Novembyr,  for  iij.  lodys  hay * vij 

Item ,  ffor  Ifoty  uge  off  a  peyr  botys,  ffor  John  Davy vj- 

A.  D.  1464. 

Item,  payd  for  a  payr  hosy n  ffor  the  chyld  off  the  stable x- 

Item,  for  ij.  breshys iij- 

Item,  for  iiij.  zerds  and  di.  off  damaske,  to  John  Martyn xxxvj. 

Itera,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  payd  ffor  iij.  zerdys  ffusteyn  blakke ij.  s.  iij. 

Item,  the  same  day  for  x.  zerdys  off  Chawmpeyn  clothe iij. «.  vii. 

Item,  to  Thorp  for  a  shyrt  the  same  day xij. 

Item,  ffor  ij.  mennys  dyner  the  same  day iiij- 

Item,  the  same  day  payd  ffor  x.  zerdys  sarsynet  to  Thomas  Rowson,  merser  in  Chep 

syde XX. 

Item,  the  same  day  payd  to  my  masterys  taylor  ffor  makynge  off  a  tawny  gown  ffor  d 

mastyr iiij. 

Item,  the  same  day  ffor  iiij.  off  your  mennys  dyner  at  Lambythe viii. 

Item,  the  same  day  for.x.  zerdys  off  blew  bokeram,  prise  the  zerd  vi.  d summa,  v. 

Item,  the  sayd  day  payd  ffor  a  blakke  bonet  for  my  mastyr xx. 

Itett».,  the  sayd  kay  payd  ffor  a  qnarte  wyn ij^ 

Item,  the  same  tyme  payd  for  a  li.  candyllys j.d.  c 

Item,  the  same  day  payd  to  John  Smythe,  sa^leler,  for  ij.  sadelys xxiiij- 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  payd  to  the  smyth  in   Stanstret  for  shoyng  of  s 

shois ij.».  vj. 

Item,  the  same  day  payd  for  a  quarter  otys xviij- 

Item,  for  a  payr  sporyst  for  Jake  of  stable viy- 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  payd  for  a  c.  and  a  quarter  of  saltffyshe xv 

Item,  for  shoynge  of  a  horse  at  Lanam ij- 

Item,  payd  for  a  pype  of  new  Gascoyue  wyn xxxv 

Item,  the  xxvj.  day  of  June,  my  mastyr  payd  to  Scraton  for  a  zerd  and  a  quarter 

blakke  clothe xvj- 

And  I  payd  the  same  tyniefore  a  acherte  and  for  a  peyer  shoes  fore  Jake arr/- 

Item,  the  same  day  payd  to  a  man  of  Colchestre,  for  xvij.  ellys  of  corse  Holo 

clothe vij.  8.  j- 

Item,  the  vj.  day  of  Julo,  my  mastyr  payd  to  Payne,  for  iiij.dayis  werke viij- 

Item,  my  mastyr  payd  for  xx.  lenges  ||   viij 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  payd  for  x.  coddys  $ viij 

Item,  the  iij.  day  of  Octobre,  my  mastyr  payd  ffor  iij.  ellys  of  fyn  Holoud  for  a  sUi 

for  hym  selffe iiij.«.  vj- 

Item,  payd  for  a  payr  botez  for  my  master iiij 

Item,  my  master  gaffe  to  the  bryngere  of  them j- 

Item,  payd  fore  a  payre  shoes  and  a  payr  peussons xij- 

Item,  payd  fore  ij.*  payr  shoes  and  y.  payr  sokkes  for  m.  Thomas  and  m.  Nich 

las xvj- 

It>em,  payd  fore  a  payr  hosen  for  Lew xxj- 

Item,  payd  for  a  shert  for  the  same  Lew ix.- 

Item,  the  xxviij.  day  of  Desembre,  my  master  payd  to  yonge  Wendam   fore 

dagger • iij.«.  iiij- 

Item,  the  same  day  my  master  payd  to  Thomas  of  Wardroppe,  fore  makenge  of  n 

ladyis  goune  of  cremson  velvet : vj. 

The  xviij.  day  of  Desembre  my  master  payd  to  Lumpner,  the  mersere,  for  xiij.  yerdes 

cry mysyQ  velvet,  pryse  the  yerd,  xvij. « summa  totalis,  xj.  li.  xij. 

For  xij.  yerdes  of  fyne  cremysen  velvet,  pryse  the  yerd,  xvij.  8 summa,  x.  li.  iiij. 

Receyvedfor  a  cowes  hyde xv. 

Receyved  of  John  Noryse  for  talow  of  the  said  cow xix. 

Receyvidof  John  Doket  for  a  boloke  hyde xij. 

For  vj.li.  talow  of  the  said  bollokke v. 

For  the  fate  and  the  offaile  of  a  boloke ; iiy. 

Paid  fore  a  payre  shoes  fore  Anne  Fuller iiy. 

*'  Goose.  t  Child.  X  Spurs.  |]  Ling.  $  Cod. 
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Fore  clowting  of  master  Danyelles  shoes ij.  d. 

For  makeuge  of  ij.  petjcotes  for  tuastres  Marget  and  m.  Anne iiij.  d. 

For  iij.  li.  candelles iiij.d.  o&. 

Foreapygge iiij.d. 

Fore  ij.  sal tfyshes x,d. 

Fore  a  kow  bout  at  Blakljorow  at  Seynt  Katerynes  feyre vij. «.  v.d. 

Paid  to  John  Pepyue  for  a  buUok iiij.«.  viij.tf. 

For  a  pekke  of  otemelle iij.rf. 

F'ore  a  quarter  beffe xx.  rf. 

For  vj.  gpones 06. 

For  IV.  bowstryngges Y.d. 

Forashepe xx.d. 

AD.  14G4-5. 

Item,  my  master  gaffe  to  the  Kyngo  a  cawser*  called  Lyard  Duras,  the  same  day,  the 
viche coste  tuy  master xl.  li. 

Item,  my  master  gaffe  to  the  Qaene  a  cowsor  called  Lyard  Lewez,  the  wiche  cost  my 
Djasler .^ viij,  li. 

Item,  to  Comberton  for  a  letelle  paune,  the  same  day vj.  1/. 

For  an  axe  for  the  chambre viij.  d. 

For  botehyre  fro  Loii^pn  to  Grenewyche iiij.  d. 

Item,  for  a  li.  of  whyzthe  soppe ij.  d.  ob 

J^or  a  di.  an  unnce  of  tawuy  sylke vij.  d. 

To  Arnold,  gooldsmy the,  for  a  jasynt  sett  iu  goold xx. «. 

Payd  for  a  doblet  for  Boton •. iij. «. 

For  vi.  elles  cau vas  for  the  chambre  at  Eltam xxj.  d, 

Forapayr  shone  for  Boton  at  Eltam vij.d. 

^or  shoyiDg  Thurstoue^s  horsse iiij.  d. 

^or  Thurstone's  hors  Senete  at  Eltam iiij.d. 

jFormakynge  of  Boton's  hosez  and  his  gowue xvj.d. 

^^e  same  day,  in  exspenses  of  iij.  menne viij.  (7. 

F^or  iiij.  yerdes  of  russet  fryset  fore  his  (Sir  John's)  longe  goune  of  velvet  ..  ij. ».  iiij.  d, 

*  **f  iiij.  yerdes  and  di.  of  blakke  fryso  for  his  russet  goune  of  velvet. ..  ij. «.  vij.  d.  ob. 
F;^or  iij.  yerdes  of  blak  frysso  for  hy s  goune  of  blakke xxij.  d. 

*  or  a  verd  of  blak  sarsenet  fore  lynynge  for  ij.  typettes  of  russett  velvet v. «. 

*t^m,  the  same  day  my  master   gaff'  to  Ser  Thomas  a  Borow  a  dagger  that  cost 

J    *yui viij.«.  iiij.rf. 

-■^^^tn,  the  iiij.th  dav  of  Feverer,  my  master  payd  fore  his  soper  at  the  Grewd,t  in 

ischepe ". iiij.«.  jj.d. 

*t^in^  payd  for  ij.  yerdes  and  a  quarter  of  cremysen  engreyned  for  a  goune  for  mastres 

^argret xvj. «.  viij.  d. 

*oralarre viij.«.  iiij.cf. 

J  ore  xij.  elles  canvas,  prise  the  elle,  iiij.  d iiij. ». 

^«ni,  my  master  gaff  to  a  harbour iiij.  d. 

*  ore  a  jk-yre  shoes  and  a  peyre  of  patyns xij.  d. 

*  or  a  boke  contey nynge  vij.  quayres  off  fyn«  paper ij. «.  j.  rf 

*  ore  lynynge  of  my  master's  longe  blak  goune iiij.  8.  viij.  d. 

*oremakenge  of  the  said  goune xx.  d. 

*y^ni,  the  xxvj.  day  of  Janevere,  paid  fore  vij.  menes  dyners x.  d. 

*  or  a  peyre  shoes  for  my  master viij.d. 

*;2»yd  to  a  harbor iiij.d. 

*  ore  wyne  and  waffers  at  the  Sonne,  in  Lumberd  strete iij.  d. 

-■-Uan,  the  iij.  day  of  Feverer,  payd  Mastres  Ysbelles  costs  at  the  Belle  at  Weste- 

j  njeuster xvj.d. 

*t«m,  the  same  day,  paid  ffore  iiij.  mennes  sopers  th*t  brout  her  to  London vi.  d. 

JJ*oi,  paid  for  Braham  sopere  at  Lyncolaes  Ynne,  the  same  tyme ij.  d. 

* «r  a  qnarte  malniesey .' iiij.  d. 

p^f  a  qnarte  wyne  for  James  Hobard  and  Solyard ij.d. 

*^^^ij.  mennes  dyners v.  d. 

j,**f  a  li.  candelles ij.d. 

j,*^^*  vj.  mennes  dyners vij.  d. 

j,^f  Braham's  dynere ij.  d. 

,j,^f  Braham's  soper  at  Ly ncolln  Yn ij.  d. 

j,^  the  cordwanere  for  shoes  for  my  master xij.  d. 

y^^  an  horsse  be  iij.  dayes xx.  d. 

p**'  wrytynge  of  a  super  viso ij.  d. 

f*,^^  yj.  mennes  sopers xiij.d. 

i^^bebarbor ij.d. 

*  Courser.  t  Frieze.  t  Greyhound. 
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Fore  borssehyre  to  Stoke  be  iiij.  dayis ij.«.  X^J"  ^[ 

For  botehyre  fro  Wcstemeuster  to  London iU-  *' 

For  a  quarter  coles vi'O  -  *• 

Fore  a  tlaken  ale  for  my  lady x-*- 

A.  D.  14o5. 

For  ij.payre  old  sbetes iiij.a.  viij- ^ 

Item,  tbe  xj.  day  of  Jenevere,  my  master  bout  of  Kypou  x.  coverlytys  of  taptery  werK^ 

a  pece  couteynynge  xxx.  flemysbe  elles,  and  ix.  i^eces  conteynyuge  xx.  flemysbe  ell^ 

every  pece  pryse  the  pece,  xx. « summa,  x.  li.    ^•-J* 

Payd  to  Arnold," gooldsmy tbe,  flbore  a  tablett  of  goold iij.  li.  X3^-  »• 

Fore  iij.  ryugges  witb  stooues xxv'-«. 

Fore  a  llaket  of  sylver :X^3C^-'' 

Bout  of  Arnold,  gooldsmytbe,  a  dyvyse  of  goold  for  Mastres  Margret,  the  pr^'se 

thereof  is 3cl  -  *• 

Payd  for  iij.  y  very  combes ^XJ  *  ^ 

For  iij.carpettes xxiiij.«.  iiiJ-  «• 

Item,  the  xv.  day  of  Marche,  my  master  bout  of  goldsmj^tbe  in  Cbope  sertayu  sely^'® 

veselles,  and  my  master  to  pay  the  said  goldsmy the  for  every  uunce i  i j  -  *• 

Item,  the  day  and  yere  above  wreten,  my  master  paid  to  Freman,bi8  bedmaker^»  ^^^ 

makenge  of  a  bed  wyth  v.  costres  to  tbe  same x:^  -  •• 

It«m,  paid  bym  for  xxviij.  li.  lyere,  pryse  tbe  li.  v.  d f. .  summa,  xij. «.  X-  >  -  ^* 

Item,  paid  bym  xxix  elles  canvas,  pryse  tbe  elle,  v.  d summa,  xij. «.   v^-  *• 

Item,  payd  bym  for  viij.  li.  corde,  pryse  tbe  li.,  v.  d snmma,  iij. «.  ii  ij  -  ^* 

Item,  payd  bym  for  v.  ii.  di.  of  frenge.  pryse  tbe  li.,  x\j,  d summa,  vij. «.  ii  i j  -  "• 

Item,  paid  bym  for  leagsfore  xij.  cosbones ^^-  *• 

Item,  paid  bim  for  vj.  stone  feders,  pryse  tbe  stone,  ii. « summa,  s^vf*  ** 

I  t<^m,  paid  bym  fore  makenge  of  the  same  koshons i  J  —  J" 

Item,  paid  bym  fore  performynge  of  tbe  valaunce iij.«.  iiij—  *• 

Item,  the  yere  a  foresaid,  and  the  xxviii.  day  of  Marche,  my  master  bout  of  IJmf^*^^ 

the  goUismythe,  a  chaii'er  of  silver  weyinge  xviij.  unnces  and  a  quarter,  and      *-*^y 

master  payd  bym  tbei  for  of  old  grotes ^"a 

And  in  new  grotes ij.».  v'i-^  "* 

A  short  gouiie,  clothe  of  cremyseu  velvet,  pryse  tbe  yerd :^'^^  *•*' 

A  sbort  goune,  clothe  of  tawny  velvet,  prise  the  yerd :3^  ^J 

A  sadylle,  a  lytylle  barneys,  &  xij.  reyues xj.».  '^i^-S  ^   * 

Item,  Jobn  Hule,  oft'  the  town  oft'  Cley,in  Norftblke,  owytb  bym  be  oblygacion  fif*^^"^*,. 

sliype xiJt-      I 

Item,  ftbr  a  combe  whete  • iij.  «.  iiJ j^    ^ 

Item,  for  a  pay r  shone  for  my  lady 

Item,  for  a  payr  shone  for  mastres  Margett iii 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  jjaid  to  Mawt  Gierke,  for  a  ram  and  xix.  ewes,  p*^"^^—    j 

the  pece  xx.d snmma,  xxx  iij. «.  iiiJ  — 

Item,  paid  liere  the  same  day  for  v.  lambes,  pryse  tbe  pece  xij.  d summa,  "^^"  ' 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  paid  her  flbr  a  sowe  ^  -«  -  • 


Item,  my  mastyr  paid  ber  for  a  gander,  iiij,  bredegese  and  v.  youge  gosly^nges,  tbe  1>^^-^    T 

of  alle  drawytb ii:*— ^  *.' 

Item,  the  same  day  paid  for  a  fierken  ale -^KZ  ^  a. 

Item,  my  mastyr  paid  to  Cumberton  for  an  batte ij. «.  vii^«r5  ^  a 

Item,  for  a  payr  sberes  and  a  payr  gloves  for  mastres  Ysbelle iii-.^  ^  V 

Item,  my  mastyr  paid  to  the  cordwaner  for  ij.  payr  sboyis  for  bim  selff xv^:l|_^  j 

Item,  my  mastyr  batbe  paid  for  iij.pelewest  of  downe .."..  vij.s.  viC-.^  ^.J 

Item,  for  ij,tylers  iij.  dayis,  every  day  viij.  ofrj summa,  iiij. ».  ii^^yL^  ^ 

Item,  for  a  laborer  iij.  dayis xv:^  ^  ""d 

Item,  for  j.  lode  of  sande v— -2  *  j* 

Item,  iij.sakkes  lyme v:— ^^  ^ ^ 

Item,  for  Ix.  fete  of  elmen  borde ^ •. x:   "^^  ^ 

Item,  for  ij.  carpenters  iiij.  dayis  and  di.,  the  day  viij.  d,ob summa,  vj. «.  iiij.  d. 

Item,  tbe  same  day  my  mastyr  paid  for  xxvj.  li.  flax t 

Item,  for  xij.  li.  dates v. 

Item,  for  vj.li.  reysons  of  Corauns xC 

Item,  for  j.li.  of  ponder  of  gynger yv_,- J^|^ 

Item,  tbe  same  day  my  mastyr  paid  to  a  Ducbeman  for  vj.  ferkens  of  wby^!^r^.,T^  ^ 

berenge iij.a.  iii^  JS  ^  ^^ 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  paid  for  xxxij.  frescbe  berenges ^^J^  ^ d! 

Item,  tbe  same  day  my  mastyr  paid  to  James  Peterson  for  a  galone  oyle xi3^  "^  d. 

Item,  the  v.  day,  a  quarter  beff^e,  the  prise xiJ-^^^"  ^j. 

Item,  paid  for  seweuge  of  iij.  federbeddes,  iij.  bolsteres,  and  ix.  pelewes vij.  s.  \';^0  '^ 

*  Comb  of  wbeat.  t  Pillows.  X  A  halfpenny. 
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tm,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  paid  for  vij.  payr  of  fyn  gloves ij. «.  iiij.  d, 

tm,  the  xiiij.  day  of  Aprylle,  my  mastyr  i»aid  to  a  draper  in  Canwey  strete,  for  ij.  yerdes 

of  (lepe  blew,  prise  the  yerde,  vj.  ».  iyd summa,  xij. «.  vj.  d. 

jDi,  xxiiij.  Ehepe,  pryse xlviij.«. 

•m,  XX.  lambes,  pryse 3t.xvj.  8,  x.  d, 

Jill,  XXX.  py ^gea,  pryse x v. ». 

•m,  xij.  fe»a\vDte<»,  pryse Xii.  «. 

•nj,  xxxij.  gal(nie«  my  Ike ij.».  viij.  d. 

•m,  XYJ.  barflies  of  syngelle  bere,  prise  tbe  burrelle,  ij.  « summa,  xxxij. ». 

ill,  the  wime  day  my  liiastyr  paid  for  di.  a  yerde  of  damaske iiij. «.  ij.  d. 

'ni,  for  xvij.   yerdes   and   a  quarter  of  rede  satyn,   jirise   the  yerde 

vi. ».  viii.  d v.  li.  xv.  ». 

1(1  V.  ly telle  Lorse,  tbe  jirise  of  a  i>ece  vij.  « snmma,  xxxv.  «. 

60  uiy  master  mnste  pay  fore  a  quarter  whete v.  ». 

wforeafore  home  I  bowete  thea  day  of  the  seyd  Wever xij.  ». 

idfora  pejfr  gloves ij.d. 

Balenger.  }  It^m,  the  v.tb  yere  of  Kynge  Edward  tbe  iiij.tb,  Tbomas  a  Cbambro  sold 

ibalyuger  of  myn  masters,  the  pryse  iu  silver viij.  marc.  vj.  «.  viij.d. 

T  xj.  yerdes  russet,  ij.  yerdes  brode,  prise  the  yerd,  ij. «.  v.  d xx vj. «.  vij.  d. 

'  the  KyDgges  cordwaneres  man  libr  iij.  payre  of  sboez ij.  «. 

•re  ij. gerdels  of  sylke,  with  a  barneys  of  sylver  and  geltt vj. «.  viij.  d. 

rij.  payre  of  murry  hoseu  engrcyned xiiij.  «. 

re  sarsnet  fore  his  (Sir  John's)  tepet,  and  fore  lyn vnge  of  hys  gouuys xij.  a.  v.  d. 

%  my  master  payd  for  a  hat  ij.  and  bonettes  for  hym  sellti'e v.  «.  ii ij.  d. 

•01,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  galf  to  Jemes  Redesman  a  rynge,  prise v.  8, 

'01,  geven  to  Roger  Rey  a  rynge,  the  same  day,  pryse xij.  », 

'm,  my  master  gaff  to  the  beraudes  the  same  day x.  «. 

in,  my  master  gaff  to  the  menstrales  the  same  day x.  «. 

m,  my  master  gaff*  to  the  troumpettez  the  same  day x.  «. 

r  board  of  workemen  engaged  on  some  work  for  Sir  John  Howard,  each  man  per 

liem ij.d. 

c.  ofoken  bord,  for  every  hundred j...   xxviij.  d. 

r  X.  stodes,  pryse  every  pece  iij.d summa,  ij.  8.  vj.  d, 

rabeeme • viij.d. 

ffiiij.  smale  stodes , iiij.  d. 

re  a  baye  stoole xij.d. 

r  iiij.  nioyneles  to  the  same  bay  wy udow,  pryse  of  every  pece ij.  d. 

f^Jij.  day  werke  in  carpentry iij.«.  viij.  d. 

r  iij.  dayis  werke  uppon  a  bay  wyndow  and  a  stodye xij.  d. 

John  Cobdok  off  Sudbury  for  a  day  werke  and  a  hallf vj.  d. 

re  John  Copdoke  of  Halst4*d  for  ij.  di.  dayes  werke iiij.  d. 

r«  ij.  dayes  werke  of  John  Strete,  prentys  to  the  same  John  Copdok iiij.  d. 

f  master  paid  for  his  brekefast  at  Westemeuster *  ix.  d. 

yd  for  John  Despayns  botes xiiij.  d. 

r a horeecambe ij.d. 

f  caryinge  of  a  feder  bed  fro  Westmenster  to  London ij.d. 

!  iiia«ter  payd  to  hys  cordwanere  fore  iij.  pair  shone ij.  ». 

fe  a  payr  patyns  for  my  master i'j«rf« 

r«  a  puyre  shoes  fore  mastres  Marget iiy.d. 

f  nia^ter  payd  fore  a  hatt iiij.  «. 

F  niaster  paid  for  a  typett  fore  my  lord  of  Norffolke xiiij.  «. 

Tecoetesfore  my,  lady  lyinge  at  London  be  xiiij.  dayis,  in  bred  and  vy  taylle .  xvij. «.  j.  d. 
'^  a  barelle  and  a  kylderkeue  ale,  to  the  wyff'e  of   the  Garloud  in 

Eschepe - iiij.  «.  ii.d. 

^  niaater  spent  at  hys  brekefasste  with  my  lord  Audeley,   at  the  sygne  of  tbe 

Sr)Bwii(l vj.«.  X.  d. 

'f  ij-  yerdes  clothe  fore  a  goune  fore  Braham iiij.  «.  x.  d. 

F  niaater  paid  for  a  tonne  wyne,  that  is  to  saj,  a  pype  and  ij.  hogges  hedes c,8. 

^ranewsadelle.... - viij.«.  iiij.d. 

'^ a doblet  and  a  payr  hosen  for  Lew v. «.  iiij.d. 

^' *  potelle  wyne iiij.  d. 

^f  iiij. barres  to  the  hoggesbedes  of  wyne iiij.d. 

^^  at  Westmenster  for  a  bed  by  xi.  wekea iij.  «.  viij.  d. 

^ij.elles  Holand  clothe ij.«.  viij.d. 

lid  to  Wadselle  for  hangynge  of  aras  be  iij.  dayis,  and  for  makenge  of  a  payre  sieves 

^^akertelle ij.«. 

^'*pliteof  lanne x.  d. 

*^«.an  elle  and  di  fiyne  Holand  clothe ij.«.  vj.d. 

*F»>j.  elles  of  corse  holand ij.  8.  yj.  d. 

*'d  to  Nete  and  to  John  Mase  for  ij.  day  werke  at  Stoke  Halle  pondo xij.  d. 

J"  faster  gaffe  to  the  persone  of  Framyngham  for  his  potentes.. . , viij.  8.  iiij.  d. 
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To  Nicliolle  Peryo  for  wry tyuge  of  the  said  potentes iiij. «.  ij.  rf. 

For  ij.  boshelle»  of  salt te xx.(J. 

For  ix.foteof  j^lasse  to  the  new  closet iij.«.  ix;<^. 

For  xi'j.  galouH  age ij-«. 

Fare  xxxj.  c.  salfyslie,  prise  of  c,  xxv.  8 sunima,  xxxvij.li,  x-*. 

Fore  a  qiiartere  belie xxiij.d. 

A  Raddle,  price y.'* 

A  bonnet x";<^ 

Fore  a  sadylle vj.i. 

A.  D.  14GG-7. 

Fore  inakenjre  of  xij.  cosbones  of  cremesene  and  ^^rene  velvet,  prise iiu'* 

Fore  the  BtutVenge  of  tbo  8ai<l  coshonea,  fore  vi.  stone  fetbers,  prise  tbe  stone  ij.«..  xii*- 

Fore  a  bonet  fore  master  Gorge xij-^J* 

xviij.  yerdes  of  fyne  plouket,  prise  tbe  yerde iij. «.  iiij"* 

X  peces  of  couuterfet  tapstre,  every  pece  conteyneuge  xx.  flemysbe  elles,  prise  the 

pece  sj'*' 

Item,  tbe  xviij.  day  of  December  mj'^  mastyr  bowt  of  Bolstrodo  x.  yerds  of  ru^J** 

for  ij.  longe  gownes  for  my   lordo   and  a  gowne  for  my   lady,  tbe  yerde  vj.« 

viij.  d snmma,  iij.  li.  vj.  «.  viij-" 

Item,  my  mastyr  paid  to  Edwardes  wyffe  for  j.  cade  of  rede  berynge,  tbe  wyche  ^ 

mastvr  sent  to  Job u  Hoobbes '*'• 

Item,  payd  to  Thomas  Purcer,  for  Willyam  Fykett,  for  ij.  dayis  werke vJ- 

Item,  my  mastyr  paid  to  ij.  carpenters  of  the  Holke,  for  werkenge  on  his  werke* 

dayis  ecbe  of  them xV 

Item,  my  mastyr  paid  to  Jemes  Peterson  for  a  galon  oyle  for  the  peyntenge  of  ^ 

pay  oy  ses  * xi^ 

Item,     •      •      •     my  imistyr  paid  for  a  li.  t  of  whygthe  led ii^ 

Item,  my  mastyr  rekened  wyth  Willyam  VVelsbe,  and  the  said  Willyam  axsetbe 

tylenge  of  my   masters   place   at  Loudon,   be  tbe  space  of  xx.  dayis,  every  C 

viij.  d snmma,  xiij.t».  iiij 

Item,   fore   b:s   laborer  servynge  him,  be   the  said   xx.  dayis,   for  every 

day  V.  rf summa,  viij.«.  iiij 

Item,       •       *      for  iij.  lodes  of  sand xviiij 

Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  payd  fore  a  batt iiij 

Item,  the  same  day  paid  for  v.  mennez  deners viiij 

Item,  the  same  day  paid  fore  ij,  mennes  sopers iij 

Item,  paid  for  iiij.  barelles  of  pyche  and  terre xv.iij 

Item,  the  yere  a  bove  sayd,  and  the  xxviij.day  of  Feverer,  t  nay  master  bont  iiij.  spot 

of  sylvere  woyinge  iiij.  unnces,  marked  wyth  a  rose,  and  my  master  payd  for  eve 

unnce   iij. « snmma,  xiJ 

Item,  tbe  same  day  paid  fore  vj.  mannez  dyners vij 

Item,  the  siime  day  at  nyzthe  for  iiij.  mennes  soppers viij 

Paid  for  a  bowe  at  Caleys iij. ».  iiij 

A  saclylle,  pryse iJ 

An  entry  records  that  "Danyelle,"  a  servant,  began  service  with  Sir  John  on  the  ne 

day  after  Holy  Rode  day,  in  the  7th  year  of  Edw.  IV.     His  yearly  wages  in  moB 

was  to  be xL 

He  was  also  to  receive  **  ij.  gownes  and  a  bowse  for  his  wife  to  dwelle  at  Stok 

Item,  my  master  toke  bym  (Danyelle)  a  peyre  of  botes  that  cost  bym iij 

Item,  an  olde  peyre  of  spores  tht  coste  my  master vj 

Item,  my  master  toke  bym  a  standard  bowe  that  Melsone  gaff  bym,  and  it  is  worr 

in  money > vj. «.  viij 

An  entry  records  that  Robart  Messendene  receives  by  the  year xxvij. «.  viij 

A  pair  of  hose ^ ij.«.  iiij 

A  doublet  and  a  pair  of  hose vJ 

For  a  shiyrte ^ xv 

For  a  shyrte iij.  9.  iiij 

A.  D.  1468. 

For  V.  c.  salt  fyshe,  the  price , v* 

For  xiiij.  barels  of  fyshe iiij.li.  xiy.».  iiij- 

For  ix.  barels  of  fiBshe,  price iij. 

Item,  the  secunde  day  of  September,  and  tbe  yere  afore  seid,  my  muster  made  come 
annte  with  John  Matlow  to  brue  hym  Ixxx.  pipes  of  beyr  by  this  day  fourthnigb 
paieng  for  the  pipe  and  the  beyr  vj. ».  iiij.  d iiij.  ■ 

*  Large  shields.  t  A  pound.  t  February. 

JXoTE. — The  numerals  *'ttt/.  ""  printed  in  italics  are  in  tbe  handwriting  of  Sir  Jol 
Howard,  and  relate,  not  to  the  aggregate  cost  of  tbe  beer,  but  to  tbe  number  of  pip^ 
which  was  eighty — or  fourscore. 
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Paid  t4)  the  godewife  at  the  Sone  in  the  Kinges  strete  at  WeRtmynster  for  vj.  pipes, 

price  of  the  pipe,  viij.  d BiiiuDia,  iiij. «. 

For  an  hof;eshe<l iiij.d. 

Item,  the  iiy.th  day  of  September,  my  master  paid  to  Wauesbed  for  xxv.  ImllukkeH  of 

RDiall  and  gret,  the  price  of  a  pece,  xii. «.  x.  d summa,  xxiij.  niarc.  xv. «. 

For  a  M.  fyshes,  the  prise  of  a  c.^  xx.  8 summa,  x.  li. 

For  vj.  barels  fyshe,  price  of  a  barelle,  vj.  s.  viij.  d , xl. «. 

It*:m,the  iij.d  day  of  September,  bought  of  Lewes  Galyot  viij.  '^'^'  and  xvi.  quarters 

vbete,  aller    the    account    of   ix.    bushels    fore    viij.,    payng   fore    every    quar- 

teTe,vij.a summa,  Ij.li.  xxij.«. 

Item,  paid  to  Clase  for  o.  and  di.  of  pipe  hopes v.  s. 

Item,  the  ix.   day  of   September,  my    master    bought    of  Waneshed    xlij.    oxene, 

price XX viij.  li.  x. «. 

Item,  paid  for  a  barge  hyre  to  bryng  fyshe  from  Wheneheth  to  RedclitT. . .  iij. «.  iiij.  d. 
Item,  paid  for  Ixiij.   cheses,  weyng  y.  wey  t  and  a  halfe,  price  of  a 

wey,  ix.  » summa,  xxiij. «.  ix.  d. 

Item,  paid  for  ij.  wey  salt,  price  the  wey,  xv.  b summa,  xxx. «. 

Item,  paid  for  vj.  waneshottes,  price  of  the  pece,  vii.  d iij. ».  vi.  </. 

Item,  paid  for  vij.  wey4>f  leay  salt,  price  the  wey,  xiiij.  s summa,  iiij.  li.  xviij.  s. 

For  ix."  quarters  (180  quarters)  whete,  and  to  every  quarter  a  bushelle,  the  price  of 

every  quartere,  vij. « summa,  Ixiij.  li. 

Paid  to  Kobert  Diesone  fore  xxv.  M.  ^^  and  di.  of  wode,  price  of  a  M.  >', 

iiij.s.  viij.  d v.  li.  xvj.  ».  viij.d. 

Item,  paid  to  John  Wilkokkes,  the  xv.  day  of  September,  for  xx.  oxene xvj.  li. 

Item,  paid  to  bym  fore  xiij.  oxene  of  a  noder  sorte,  the  same  day,  price  of  a^ 

pece,  xiij. «.  viij.  d summa,  viij.  li.  xvij.  «.  viij.cf. 

Item,  paid  to  hym  the  same  day  fore  xx.  gret  oxene xvij.  li. 

for  X.  smal  oxene ; vj.  li.  vj. «.  viij.  d. . 

For  XX.  kyene x.  li.  x.  ». 

For  viij.  oxene  and  steres ^ v.  li.  vij.«.  viij.rf. 

For  other  ij.  oxene xxiiij.8.  viij.t/. 

For  iiij.  Oder  oxene Ivj.  «.  viij.f?. 

Forv.  steres iij-^i. 

For  \J.  Dew  sakkes vj.  «. 

Item,  Diy  master  paid  to  Warrewick,  my  lord  of  Warwyk  haroude,  for  ccc.  xij.  quarterH 

of  whete,  safe  a  bushelle,  price  of  a  quarter  of  whete viij.s. 

ttem,  paid  to   Richard  Semer,  ffyshemongere,  for  viij.  c.  dryed    saltfyssbe,   piice 

of  a  c.  xxiiij.  « summa,  ix.  li.  xij.  ». 

ttem,  the  xxj.  day  of  September,  my  master  paid  to  a  buchere  of  Loudon  for  xx.  oxene, 

price  of  a  pece,  xv.  «.  vi.  d., summa,  xv.  li.  x. «. 

Item,  paid    to    the    same    bucher    for    x.  buUokkes,    the    same    day,    price    of   a 

pece,  xij.  « summa,  vj.  li. 

For  viij.  wey  of  salt,  the  price  of  a  wey,  xiiij.  8,  vj.  d summa,  v.  li.  xv.  «. . 

Paid  to  master  Coke  for  v.  pipes iij.  «.  iiij.  d. 

tern  of  Reynold,  wynedrawer,  vij.  pipes,  price v.  s. 

Item,  paid  for  bryngyng  downe  of  xx.  «mpty  pipes  frome  Kinges  bed  in  Chepe  to  the 

»atir  side xvij.  d. 

'^«Di,paid  fore  a  barge  that  brought  vij.  wey  of  salt  and  Ixiij.  cheses,  and  a  pipe  of 

^.vne  to  Redclif xvj.r/. 

"ayd  to  Roberd  Porfoot  and  to  Rychard  Porfbote  be  Whitham  for  xv.  quartei-s  whete, 

price  (juartyr,  ix.  (bushels)  for  viii.,  viii.  » summa,  yy  li.  vj.  a. 

p^iD,  paid  to  a  Docheman  of  London  for  Ixij.  waneskottes,  prie  of xx.  «. 

'^*Di»  paid    to    the    same    Docheman  *  for    ij.    c.    xij.    fyshe,    by    the    smalle    tale, . 

jPfice xvj.  ».  X.  rf. 

f^^  ...*     *      ^^^  ^i-  harels  pyche  and  terre,-  price  the  barel,  iiij. «.  viij.  d xxviij.  s. . 

ore  iiij.  barels  piche  and  terre,  price  the  barel,  v. « summa,  xx.  «. 

^?'»  to  iij.  cartas  of  Cobham  for  carying  of  ij.  lodes  and  di.  of  tymber  fro  Dorkyiig  t<» 

^vrjgestono iiij.  «.  ij.  d. 

}^%  paid  fore  iiij.  *»  (four  score)  chese  waneskottes,  price  the  pece,  vi.  d. .  summa,  xl.  ft. 
.orxxxviij. othere  smallere  waneskottes,  price  the  pece,  iiij.  d.oh..  summa,  xiiij,  8.  iij.  d. 

or  iiij.  birelles  of  pyche  and  terre xviij.  «. 

^fe  iiij.  cabilles,  a  hawsere,  and  iij.  other  ropes,  weyng  xxij.  c.   xxvi.  lb.,  pri(«; 

,^."e  c,  viij.  8 viij.  li.  xvij.  ». 

^'d  toagentel  mane  of  the  Kynges  house  that  went  with  mo  to  the  boyr  houses. .  x.d. 

^^JJ.  paid  to  the  torners  for  j.*^  drynkyug  boUes,  vj.^  sawcers,   price 

^'ic  c,  xvj.  d viij.  «. 

The  numerals  "viij.  **"  mean  "eight  score,"  the  aggregate  quantity  of  wheat  pur- 
^3^  being  eight  score  (op- 160)  quarters,  plus  sixteen  quarters,  or  176  quarters. 
^Tlie  wev  comprised  fourteen  stone,  or  190  lb. 

8l 
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Fore  iij.  o.  platers,  price  tbec,  iiij. « xij.t 

Tor  iij.gret  tankerdes iij. «.  vj. 

For  XV.  galone  tankerdes vij.«.  vj.d. 

For  XV.  potelle  tankerdes y.«. 

For  vj.  baskottes,  price  the  pece,  iy.  d • xviij.d 

For  XX,  gret  trayes vj.«.  viij.A 

Item,  paid  to  a  bark  fore  bryngyug  downe  of  vj.  pipes  flonre,  Ix.  pipes  beere,ii\j.  pipes 

flesbe,  xiiij.  c.  fysbe  to  Gravesend v.». 

For  vj.  bs.  mustard  sede xx.i. 

For  ij.  copir  ketyls  weyng  xlviij.  li.,  price  the  li.,  vy.  <* xxviy.i. 

Fore'iij.  brode  clothes  of  russet,  the  tirste  clothe  couteoyug  xxv.  and  di.  yerdes,tbe  ij.d 

peso  contenyng  xxiiij.  and  di.  yerdes,  and  the  iij.^  pece  conteuyng  xv.  and  di.yerdes, 

price  of  a  yerde,  iij.  a summa,ix.li.  xvj.i. 

For  iij.  yerdes  and  j.  quarter  and  di.  of  morrey  eugraned,  for  gownes  for  mjwter 

Tholuas  &>  mtister  Nicliolace,  price  of  a  yerd,  ix.  8 : xxx.  s.  liyd. 

Item,  the  xxx.  day  of  September,  paid  for  a  harnes  complet  fore  hym  ( Master  Nicbolace 

Howaird)  and  an  estriche  father vj.li.  xvj.«.  viij.i 

A.  D.  1468-9. 

iiij.  barels  of  fulle  heryng  of  whyte  heryng,  the  price  of  every  bare]]e,xj.  8 xliiij*. 

Bowcie  of  Tamas  Molt^nae  v,  hrode  chthef,  iij.  plonketesy  iJ.  dtreke  roaeteSy  and  they  content* 

in  yerdea  riii.  **.,  viii,  yerdea^  the  yerde  ij,  «.  iiij,  d. ;  the  aame  draweihe xix.  li  fljt- 

A  blake  klothe  haled  peweke  hrode  khtke,  contetfnengc  xxj.  yerdea  and  halfcy  tJte  yered  ax.  d. ; 

the  some  is Iiij,  8.  ix.d. 

For  vij,  **  ij.  qiiarierea  and  a  halfe  of  %cete,  London  meaeweTf  (London  measnre,)  ^eprpM 

of  the  quarter  ia ...-.  rj.a.  rijj'^ 

Paid  to  Richard  Ashe  for  xij.  pipes  of  beyre,  price  the  pipe,  vij.  a.  viij.  d. .  summa,  iiijli* 
For  xj.  peses  lede,  the  weyte  iiij.  foder,  cc,  iij.  quarteres,  xxi.  li.,  the  foder  v.  li.  vj.i. 

viij.  J.;  the  some  is xxij.li.  Ij.a.jyd. 

Paid  to  Thomas  Burne  fore  a  dagger vj. «.  viij.<l- 

Paid  to  William  Martyn  for  a  lode  of  hey viij  a.  iiij;^ 

Fore  a  peyer  penaonea ii^j-^ 

Fore  a  lode  hey rj/'J 

Fore  a  lode  atrawe ij.a.  iiij.^ 

Paied  t^o  Godfrey  uppone  the  Northe  for  makenge  of  xij.  jaketf>s  of  mayle,  and  makeDgc 

clene,  and  fore  the  goldsmythes  werke  to  the  same s^.^ 

Fore  a  standard  of  mayle iij-' 

A.  D.  1469. 

For  vj.  brydille  bittes,  price  the  pece,  xiij.  ^ vij.«.  ij-^ 

Paid  for  xiiij.  wey  salt xiiij.  oia' 

For  xij.  elles  of  fyne  holond  clothe xix.«.  ij* 

Fore  niakyug  of  a  long  gowne  for  my  masters  owne  selfe s3w. 

Fore  a  di.  yerd  of  blak  frese  fore  the  same  gowne iiij; 

For  makyugof  a  lon^e  blak  gowne  furred  with  cony ij- 

Fore  ij.  yerdes  and  di.  of  blak  lyngnge  fore  the  same iij^ 

Fore  iiiakynge  of  a  shorte  gowne  of  silke  fore  master  Nicholace yl' 

Fore  a  yord  and  a  halfe  of  blak  lynyng  for  the  same ij- 

Paid  to  Hans,  cordwanere,  foro  ij.  pare  of  shoes  fore  my  master x  vj  - 

For  ij.  pare  of  shoes  fore  Edmonde viU* 

For  Howeth  child  shoes v. 

Fore  a  pare  of  patens iU* 

Fore  a  peyre  of  shoes  fore  Herry  Hont vij- 

Fore  a  peyre  of  botes  for  Thome  of  the  stabille vij- 

Fore  damaakefore  a  nnc  dobelete  fore  aelfe^  (Sir  John) r^ 

For  ij.  yerdea  of  porpel  achameletefore  a  jakvtefore  my  aelfe ^ 

A.  D.  14T1. 

Stefen  Hoicethe.he  yere* fj.m(tf 

John  Blyaiite,  he  yere* r.maf 

Welyeme  Fernewel,  heyere* r.wwi'' 

Hery  Pohjngtony  heyere* v.ma^ 

John  Schotej  be  yere* .- v.ma^' 

Teven  Bekeradal^  heyere* v.maf 

Semond  Man,  he  yere* iiij.ma^ 

Welyeme Palgrare, he yere* xlrj.a.  tiij' 

*  Either  a  list  of  servants,  with  their  yearly  wages,  or  else  a  portion  of  a  roll 
retainers. 
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It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  progress  of  the  nation  has  dealt 
m  anequally  with  the  descendants  of  the  medieval  serfs  and  villeins. 
liberated  from  their  legal  thralldom,  they  enjoyed  greatly  enlarged  op- 
lortunities  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
bem  rapidly  improved  their  position,  furnishing  the  bulk  of  the  mate- 
ial  oat  of  which  the  great  and  influential  middle  class  was  gradually 
nilt  op.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  English  villein  that  in  securing 
is  personal  enfranchisement,  he  relinquished  his  hold  upon  the  soil  to 
hicb  he  and  his  ancestors  had  been  attached.  The  consequence  was, 
latin  many  instances  his  liberation  was  but  a  leap  from  bondage  into 
aaperism  ;  a  result  against  which  the  English  government  of  that  day 
K)k  Dosuchhnmaneand  statesmanlike  precaution  as  wastiiken  by  Alex- 
Oder  II,  in  abolishing  serfdom  in  Enssia  in  18G1.  Hence  as  villenage 
radnally  disappeared,  there  grew  up  not  only  the  class  of  free  agricul- 
iral  laborers,  and  that  of  artificers  and  tradesmen  in  the  towns,  but  a 
ass  of  mendicants  and  thieves,  whose  number  became  so  formidable 
J  to  occasion  no  little  trouble  and  embarrassment  to  the  authorities. 
The  first  mention  of  this  class  in  the  statute-book  occurs  in  the  year 
149,  when  it  was  enacted  that  "  because  many  valiant  beggars,  as  long 
ithey  may  live  of  begging,  do  refuse  to  labour,  giving  themselves  to 
lleness  and  vice,  and  sometimes  to  theft  or  other  abominations,  none, 
poD  pain  of  imprisonment,  shall,  under  the  colour  of  pity  or  alms,  give 
^ything  to  such  which  may  labour,  or  presume  to  favor  them  in  their 
otb,  60  that  thereby  they  may  be  compelled  to  labour  for  their  neces- 
irj-  living." 

"The  nuisance,  however,'^  says  Wade  in  his  "  History  of  the  Middle 
Dd  Working  Classes,"  *' was  not  abated;  "and  in  1376,  we  have  evi- 
enceof  a  strong  disposition  to  vagrancy  among  laborers,  in  the  com- 
laiut  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  masters  are  obliged  to  give  their 
Jrvants  high  wages  to  prevent  them  running  away ;  that  many  of  the 
mawaysturn  beggars,  and  lead  idle  livesincitiesand  boroughs,  although 
ley  have  sufficient  bodily  strength  to  gain  a  livelihood,  if  willing  to 
ork ;  that  others  become  staff-strikers,  (cudgel-players.)  wandering  in 
arties  from  village  to  village,  but  that  the  chief  part  turn  out  sturdy 
^gues,  infesting  the  kingdom  with  frequent  robberies.  To  remedy  these 
'^ils,  the  Commons  propose  that  no  relief  shall  be  given  to  those  who 
re  able  to  work,  within  boroughs  or  in  the  country ;  that  vagrants, 
eggars,  and  staft-strikers  shall  be  imprisoned  till  they  consent  to  re- 
irn  home  to  work,  and  whoever  harbors  a  runaway  servant  shall  be 
able  to  a  i>enalty  of  ten  pounds.  These  enactments  show  the  earliest 
P'Dion  of  Parliament  on  mendicity,  and,  from  the  language  of  the  Com- 
mons, we  learn  that  the  objectionable  classes  imder  consideration  were 
liiefly  found  in  towns,  where,  owing  to  commerce  and  the  introduction 
f  manufactures,  the  principal  wealth  of  the  nation  had  accumulated. 
T^^oyears  after,  by  12  Richard  II,  c.  7,  it  is  directed  that  impotent  beg- 
^^8  shall  continue  to  reside  in  the  places  where  they  were  at  the  time 
^passing  this  act.  In  case  those  ptaccB  are  not  able  to  maintain  them, 
J^v  are  to  remove  to  some  other  place  in  the  hundred  or  to  the  place 
'their  birth.  From  the  tenor  of  this  act,  it  is  evident  that  the  district 
here  they  finally  settled  was  bound  to  maintain  them,  and  the  legislature 
1388  proceeded  on  the  same  principle  of  compulsory  assessment  em- 
^died  in  the  celebrated  act  of  Elizabeth  in  1601.  It  seems,  too,  from  the 
•actments  of  this  period  that  the  indigent  classes  had  a  legal  claim  on 
e  revenues  pf  the  clergy.    In  1391  it  is  declared  that,  in  all  appropri- 
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atioDS  of  tithe  for  the  support  of  raoDastic  institutions  a  certain 
shall  be  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  In  these  regi 
we  see  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  poor  liws ;  and,  instead  • 
ring  their  origin  to  tiie  43  Elizabeth,  we  ought  only  to  ascribe 
act  the  concentration  and  development  of  an  ancient  practice  t 
prevailed  long  before  her  time.  It  is  apparent,  indeed,  from 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  from  other  statutes  which  ni 
quoted,  that,  ibr  nearly  two  centuries  prior  to  the  Reformation, 
islature  was  sedulously  struggling  against  the  evil  which  accoi 
the  transition  from  slavery  to  I'ree  labor,  and  that  their  policy 
rected  to  objects  similar  to  those  which  have  lately  engaged  a1 
namely,  to  analyze  the  mass  of  vagabondage,  imposture,  and  re 
tutlon  which  afiiict  society — to  punish  the  former  and  relieve 
ter.  Branding,  whipping,  imprisonment,  and  setting  in  thesto< 
the  punishments  chiefly  employed  for  the  suppression  of  vj 
Scholars  were  liable  to  these  penalties  unless  provided  with 
testimonials  from  the  chancellor  of  their  respective  universitie 
ors,  soldiers,  and  travelers  were  also  to  be  i)rovided  with  passpt 
were  required  to  travel  homewards  by  the  shortest  road.  Artifi 
laborers  (11  Henry  VII,  c.  2)  were  forbidden  to  play  at  unlawfu 
except  during  Christmas ;  and  two  justices  were  empowered  to 
the  common  selling  of  ale  in  towns  and  places  where  they  shou 
expedient,  and  to  take  surety  of  ale-house  keepers  for  their  go 
vior,  as  they  might  be  advised,  at  the  time  of  the  sessions." 

By  an  act  passed  in  1530  beggars  were  divided  into  two 
namely,  the  aged  and  impotent,  and  vagabonds  and  idle  perso 
justices  were  empowered  to  license  persons  of  the  first  descriptic 
within  certain  precincts.  Their  names  were  directed  to  be  re 
and  to  be  certified  at  the  next  sessions.  Begging  without  a  lii 
without  the  limits  assigned,  subjected  the  oflender  to  imprisor 
the  stocks  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  to  feeding  on  bread  an 
Able-bodied  vagabonds  found  begging  were  flogged  at  the  ca 
and  then  sworn  to  return  to  their  places  of  birth,  or  where  1 
dwelt  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  there  put  themselves  to 

It  is  probable  that  inconveniences  arose  fi^om  begging  being 
ized  by  the  legislature,  for  within  five  years  several  material  alt 
were  made  in  the  laws  respecting  the  impotent  poor.  In  the  2 
VIII,  c.  25,  we  have  a  near  approximation  to  the  principle  of 
rate.  The  preamble  states  that  it  had  not  been  provided  "  h 
people  and  sturdy  vagabonds  should  be  ordered  at  their  rep; 
coming  into  their  countries,  nor  how  the  inhabitants  of  every 
should  be  charged  for  their  relief Cj  nor  yet  for  the  setting  and  ke 
worke  and  labour  the  said  valiant  beggars  at  their  repaire  in 
hundred  of  this  realme.''  From  these  expressions  the  legislate 
to  have  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  compulsory  main 
and  although  a  regular  tax  for  that  purpose  was  not  iraraedii 
posed,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  conceded,  from  the  regulatioi 
statute,  that  the  poor,  even  at  this  period,  should  be  maintaine 
public.  The  act  makes  it  obligatory,  under  a  penalty  of  twe 
lings  a  month,  on  the  head  officer  of  every  parish,  to  maintait 
collection  of  voluntary  and  charitable  alms,  the  poor  of  their  ] 
such  a  way  that  none  of  them  "  of  very  necessity  "  might  be  compt 
go  openly  on  begging.''  The  alms  to  be  collected  on  Sundays,  1 
and  festivals.  All  ministers,  in  their  sermons,  collations,  bid 
the  beads,  confessions,  and  at  the  making  of  wills,  are  required 
hort,  move,  stir,  and  provoke  people  to  be  liberal  in  coutribu 
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wards  tbe  comfort  and  relief  of  the  poor,  impotent,  decrepit,  indigent, 
aud  needy  i)eople,  .ind  for  setting  and  keeping  to  work  the  able  poor.'' 
Certain  of  the  poor  are  directed  twice  or  thrice  every  week  to  go  round 
aud  collect  from  each  householder  his  broken  meat  and  refuse  drink  for 
e(]aal  distribution  among  the  indigent,  but  precautions  are  taken  by 
fiues  and  penalties  to  guard  against  the  embezzlement  of  the  parochial 
alms  and  doles  by  constables  and  churchwardens. 

At  the  ])eriod  under  consideration  the  police  regidations  of  the 
country,  rigid  as  they  were,  appear  to  have  been  utterly  inadequate  to 
tbe  preservation  of  order.  Never  were  severe  laws  enacted  in  greater 
profusion  or  more  rigorously  executed,  and  never  did  the  unrelenting 
venjjeance  of  authority  prove  more  ineffectual.  Harrison  informs  us 
tliat  seventy-two  thousand  great  and  petty  thieves  were  put  to  death 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII ;  and  that  even  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
tliere  was  not  "one  year  commonly  wherein  three  hundred  or  four  hun- 
dred" rogues  "were  not  <levoured  and  eaten  up  by  the  gallows  in  one 
place  and  another."  Looking  at  the  subject  from  the  more  enlightened 
stand-point  of  modern  jurii^prudence,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  to  learn 
tliat,  "in  spite  of  these  sanguinary  punishments,  the  country  continued 
ill  adreadlul  state  of  turbulence."  "  Every  part  of  the  kingdom,"  we 
are  told,  **wa8  infested  with  robbers  and  idle  vagabonds,  who,  refusing 
to  labor,  hved  by  plundering  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  and  often  stroll- 
ing al)out  the  country  in  bodies  of  three  hundred  or  four  hundred,  at- 
tacked with  impunity  the  sheep  folds  and  dwellings  of  the  people." 

It  will  be  shown  further  on  that  a  cause  which  goes  far  toward  ex- 
plaining this  deplorable  state  of  affaks  is  to  be  found  in  the  revolution 
ill  laud  tenures  which  occurred  under  the  Tudor  dynasty.  To  the  same 
<^iuse  may  be  attributed  the  greater  part  of  that  increasing  pauperism 
^liich  continually  called  for  new  enactments.  "  The  long  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth,^ says  Wade,  "  is  filled  with  statutes  for  supplying  the  deficiencies 
or  correcting  the  errors  of  former  poor-laws.  In  the  year  1597  several 
«t't8  were  passed  relative  to  vagrancy  and  mendicity,  and  the  provisions 
of  former  acts  in  some  degree  moulded  into  a  uniform  system.  In  one 
a<?t  four  overseers  are  directed  to  be  chosen  in  each  parish  for  setting 
poor  children  and  others  in  want  of  employment  to  work,  and  for  raising, 
Weekly  or  otherwise,  a  stock  of  materials  for  that  purpose.  Justices  are 
Empowered  to  levy  the  rate  by  distress,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent 
Poor  the  church- wardens  and  overseers  are  authorized,  with  the  permis- 
J^ioDof  the  lords  of  manors,  to  build  convenient  houses  on  the  waste  at 
the  general  charge  of  the  parish,  and  to  place  inmates  of  more  families 
^laa  one  in  each  cottage.  Parents  of  old,  blind,  lame,  and  other  poor 
l^rsons  are  bound  to  assist  their  children  as  shall  be  directed  at  the 
^^Deral  quarter-sessions,  on  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  every  month 
^ky  fail  to  do  so.  And  begging,  unless  for  victuals,  in  the  parish,  is 
entirely  prohibited.  Several  acts  were  also  passed  for  the  relief  of  soldiers 
30(1  mariners,  and  every  parish  charged  a  certain  sum  weekly  for  their 
'Maintenance. 

^'  Increasing  inconveniences  at  length  produced  the  celebrated  statute 
^^3  Elizabeth,  which  concentrated  in  one  act  the  accumulated  experi- 
?J^ce  of  previous  years,  and  long  formed  the  groundwork  of  our  poor-laws. 
%  comparing  tliis  statute  with  the  provisions  of  that  referred  to  in  the 
■^t  paragraph,  it  appears  that  its  most  material  provisions  were  not,  as 
^any  erroneously  suppose,  originally  framed  in  1601 ;  on  the  contrary, 
^ie  principal  clauses  of  the  act  of  39  Elizabeth,  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment of  overseers,  levying  the  rate,  setting  the  able  to  work,  providing 
'^lieffor  the  impotent,  and  binding  out  children  as  apprentices,  were 
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copied  almost  verbatim.  From  the  tenor  of  the  last  clause  in  this  gre 
legislative  measure  it  was  evidently  intended  only  to  be  experimeutj 
It  was,  however,  continued  by  subsequent  statutes,  and  by  the  16  d 
I,  c.  4,  made  perpetual. 

''Although  Scotland  is,  for  the  most  part,  exempted  from  the  poor-rat 
it  is  remarkable  that  a  compulsory  provision  for  tlie  poor  was  establislii 
by  law  iu  that  kingdom  twenty-two  ye>ars  before  the  passing  of  the  a 
of  43  Elizabeth.  In  James  Vl's  Parliament,  held  at  Edinburgh,  in  157 
an  act  was  passed  in  which  every  branch  of  the  English  system— tl 
punishment  of  vagabonds,  of  runaway  servants,  the  mode  of  passii 
soldiers  and  seamen  to  their  parishes,  the  regulation  of  hospitals  i 
aged  and  impotent  persons,  the  settlement  of  the  poor,  their  maint 
nance  by  the  parish,  the  appointment  of  overseers  and  collectors,  tl 
manner  of  treating  those  who  refuse  to  work,  and  the  putting  out  of  iio 
children  as  apprentices — is  more  fully  detailed  than  in  any  Engli 
statute.  The  assessmeat  for  the  poor  is  very  general :  '  the  haill  inbab 
ants  within  the  parochin '  are  to  be  *  taxed  and  stented  according  to  t 
estimation  of  their  substance,  without  exception  of  persones,  to  i 
ouklie,  (weekly,)  charge  and  contribution  as  sail  be  thocht  expedi( 
and  sutiicient  to  susteiue  the  saidis  pure  peopil.' 

"  It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time  to  form  any  accurate  idej: 
the  comparative  number  of  the  receivers  and  payers  of  parochial  c 
tributions  imniediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  poor-rate.  Six 
M.  Eden  was  of  opinion  that,  at  the  period  he  wrote,  (1797,)  the  paa 
class  constituted  a  larger  proportion  of  the  community  than  at  the  cl 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries.  1 
the  fact  is,  though  the  act  of  IGOl  empowered  parishes  to  levy  a  p< 
rate,  it  was  not  for  many  years  after  carried  into  execution  in  vari 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  author  of  a  pamphlet  published  in  1( 
entitled  *  Bread  for  the  Poor,'  says  that,  though  parishes  were  enal 
(by  the  act  of  43  Elizabeth)  to  make  rates,  and  the  owners  of  esti 
obliged  to  the  payment,  yet  in  many  places  no  such  rates  were  m 
in  twenty  or  thirty  years  after. 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  dearth  of  corn  and  other  articles  of  subsistei 
which  took  place  toward  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  greatly  ac 
erated  the  passing  of  the  act  for  raising  a  compulsory  poor-rate. 
1587  wheat  rose  to  £3  4«.  the  quarter ;  in  1594  it  was  £2  16«.,  anc 
1595,  £2  138,  4:d.  the  quarter.  For  several  years  there  had  been  a  i 
cession  of  bad  weather  and  scanty  crops. 

*'  In  the  year  1601,  however,  the  season  was  more  favorable ;  which 
renderiug  the  condition  of  tbe  poor  more  comfortable,  concurred 
recommend,  even  beyond  its  deserts,  the  new  measure  of  the  legislat 

''Among  the  various  funds  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  p 
previous  to  the  act  of  1601,  maybe  mentioned  pecuniary  forfeitures,  wh 
lor  many  statutable  offenses,  especially  those  relative  to  profaneness 
immorality,  were  applied  in  aid  of  the  poor.    As  early  as  1558  chu: 
wardens  were  empowered  to  levy  twelvepence  upon  every  parishic 
who  omitted  going  to  church  on  Sunday.    In  1570  a  moiety  of 
forfeitures  for  detaining  goods  belonging  to  a  bankrupt's  estate 
directed  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the  town  in  which 
bankrupt  was  resident ;  and  in  the  same  Parliament  half  the  pen; 
for  not  wearing  a  woolen  cap  on  a  Sunday  was  appropriated  to 
same  purpose.    One-third  of  the  fines  for  saying  mass,  and  othei 
fenses  against  the  established  worship,  were  given  to  the  poor;  i 
penalties  for  swearing,  tippling,  and  disorderly  conduct  on  the  Lo 
day.    It  is  not  improbable  that  these  various  mulcts  for  offenses  aga 
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religion  and  morality  were  intended  as  part  compensation  to  the  poor 
for  the  loss  they  had  sustained  by  tlie  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
and  the  new  disposition  of  ecclesiastical  property." 

THE  mCLOSUBES  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTUBY. 

The  revolution  in  land  tenures,  above  referred  to  as  having  occurred 
diiriDg  the  Tudor  reigns,  was  one  of  the  most  momentous  events  in  the 
ecouomicai  history  ot  England.  A  detailed  inquiry  into  the  facts  con- 
nected with  it  would  far  transcend  the  limits  assignable  to  such  a  sub- 
ject in  a  work  like  this ;  but  to  pass  it  by  without  notice  would  be  to 
leave  out  of  view  the  principal  cause  of  that  increase  of  pauperism,  va- 
grancy, and  crime  which  characterized  the  period  under  consideration, 
as  well  as  the  chief  explanation  of  the  present  status  of  the  agricultural 
laborers  of  England,  it  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  money-rents  for  personal  services  in  payment  for  the  occupation 
of  land  was  instrumentaPMn  promoting  that  complete  divorce  of  the 
English  agi'icultural  laborer  from  the  soil,  which  in  modern  times  has 
been  a  source  of  such  serious  evils."  It  was,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  emancipation  from  feudal  dependence  and  servitude — a  depend- 
ence which  had  been  degrading,  and  a  servitude  which  at  one  time  had 
certainly  been  extremely  galling  and  severe :  but  in  England  this  eman- 
cipation was  attended  with  unfortunate  conditions — a  tact  which  will  be 
better  understood  if  we  first  glance  briefly  at  the  legislation  which  attended 
the  emancipation  of  the  Prussian  peasantry  at  a  much  later  day. 

In  Prussia  the  feudal  system  existed,  at  least  in  form,  until  after  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Mr.  R.  B.  D.  Morier.  in  an  essay  on 
*'The  Agrarian  legislation  of  Prussia  during  the  present  century,"  gives 
the  following  account  of  villenage  and  villein  tenure  as  they  existed  in 
Prussia  prior  to  the  edict  of  October  9,  1807  : 

The  status  of  viUenage  differed  according  as  tbe  villein  was  ''  Leibeigen,"  (i.  e ,  as 
bislortl  bad  ri;;btA  of  property  in  bis  body,)  or  only  *^  erbuntertbanig/'  i.  e.,  in  a  state 
of  hereditary  subjection  to  tbe  manor,  "  adscript!  gleboB." 

lo  iu  worKt  form  tbe  villein  could  be  beld  to  unlimited  service,  and  could  be  deprived 
of  bis  holding  and  located  in  anotber.  At  bis  death  tbe  wbole  or  tbe  largest  portitm 
of  his  persomu  estate  fell  to  tbe  lord.  His  cbildren  could  not  marry  witbout  tbe  lord's 
^Dseot,  and  could  be  kept  an  unlimited  number  of  years  as  personal  servants 
C^^ode^')  in  tbe  senrice  of  tbe  manor.  He  could  receive  corporal  punisbment  to 
h^iRhten  his  productive  power  and  to  enforce  respect,  but  bis  life  was  protected. 

This  extreme  form  was,  bowever,  tbe  exception  to  tbe  rule.  It  occurred  mostly  in 
the  more  remote  provinces. 

ll>e  milder  form  diffisred  from  tbe  former  in  tbe  services  to  be  performed  and  tbe  dues 
^  he  paid,  being  limited  by  local  custom,  and  in  a  greater  freedom  in  tbe  disposal  of  tbe 
holding.  Tbe  villein  knew  what  work  be  and  bis  team  would  bave  to  pertorm  in  tbe 
course  of  tbe  year,  tbe  number  of  years  bis  cbildren  would  bave  to  serve  in  tbe  bouse- 
hold  of  the  lord,  tbe  tax  be  would  bave  to  pay  on  tbeir  marriage,  tbe  amount  of  tbe 
niortaary  does  wbicb  at  bis  deatb  tbe  lord  would  have  a  right  to.  He  could  also  buy 
h^  freedom  at  a  fixed  price,  and,  with  tbe  permission  of  bis  lord,  dispose  of  bis  holding. 

The  free  peasant  differed  from  tbe  villein  in  having  no  personal  dues  to  pay,  and  in 

his  service  and  dues  being  usually  recorded  in  writing  in  tbe  grants  made  to  him,  and, 

^^fore,  bearing  more  directly  the  character  of  a  legal  contract.    He  could  not,  how- 

^y^^  acquire  by  purchase  or  inheritance  other  than  peasant  laud,*  nor  could  be  change 

^  position  by  changing  his  country  life  for  a  city  life ;  nor  could  he  in  the  country 

exercise  any  trade  or  calling  but  that  of  agriculture. 

The  land  cultivated  by  the  peasant,  therefore,  was  divided  into  two  principal  cate- 
gories: 

J*  That  in  which  be  had  rights  of  property. 

^  That  in  which  he  bad  only  rights  of  nsufruction. 

Iq  both  cases  services  were  rendered  and  dues  were  paid  in  kind  or  money  to  the 
^AQor.  Bat  in  tbe  first  case  these  services  and  dues  may  be  considered  as  having  had 
'  Pobljc,  in  tbe  latter  case  a  private,  origin. 

*The  soil  was  divided  into  noble  land  and  peasant  land.  The  former  could  not  be 
Quired  by  a  peasant  nor  tbe  latter  by  a  noble. 
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As  regards  the  land  in  which  the  peasant  had  only  rights  of  asafractioD,  it  waa 
divided  luto  two  pnncipal  categories: 

1.  Land  in  which  the  peasant  had  hereditary  rights  of  usnfruction,  and  could  trans- 
Tuit  his  holding  to  his  descendants  and  his  collaterals,  according  to  the  common  law  of 
inheritance. 

2.  Land  in  which  the  occnpier  was  only  a  tenant  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  or  at 
will. 

In  neither  case,  however,  could  the  landlord  re-enter  on  this  laud.  The  lonls  of  the 
manor  had  heeu  dnpriveil  of  this  right,  if  it  ever  existed,  hy  various  edicts  of  the 
former  Hohenzolleru  kings. 

Among  other  provisions  of  the  edict  above  mentioned  was  one  pro- 
hibiting the  creation  of  any  new  relations  of  villenage,  "  either  by  birth, 
marriage,  or  the  acquisition  of  a  villein/'  alter  the  publication  of  the 
edict.  Another  declared  that  from  the  same  date  all  peasants  holding 
by  hereditary  tenures,  they  and  their  wives  and  their  children  should 
cease  to  be  villeins.  Another  abolishes  every  remaining  form  of  villen- 
age at  Martinmas  in  the  year  1810,  after  which  date  it  was  declared 
there  should  be  none  but  freemen  in  all  the  king's  dominions.  It  was 
to  be  understood,  however,  that  these  freemen  should  remain  subject  to 
all  obligations  flowing  from  the  possession  of  laud  or  from  particular 
contracts  to  which  as  freemen  they  could  be  subjected. 

Up  to  this  time  the  mass  of  the  Prussian  peasantry  had  been  bouad 
to  the  soil.  The  edict  of  1807  gave  them  personal  freedom,  but  did  not 
deprive  them  of  any  rights  which  custom  and  feudal  law  had  given 
them  in  the  land  they  held,  nor  did  it  release  them  from  any  obhgations 
which  had  been  attached  to  the  occupation  of  such  land.  Moreover, 
the  conditions  of  their  tenure  were  such  as  to  make  their  holdings  in 
most  cases  a  valuable  possession.  Without  releasing  them  from  the 
land,  the  law  had  gradually  improved  their  position  oh  the  land,  asm^J 
be  seen  in  the  edict  of  Frederick  the  Great  prohibiting  the  re-entry  o 
the  lord  on  peasant  land.  He  could  exact  the  service  and  dues  beloti^ 
ing  to  him  in  virtue  of  his  "  over-lordship,"  but  he  could  not  evict  ^^ 
peasant  and  take  personal  possession  of  the  land.  Virturdly,  therefo^ 
the  land  was  subject  to  a  species  of  joint  ownership,  for  the  claim  wli^ 
the  peasant  had  upon  it  constituted  a  sort  of  property,  as  also  did  t^ 
of  the  lord.  It  was  a  property,  however,  which  was  subject  to  the  gf  ^ 
inconvenience  that  it  could  not  easily  be  transferred,  for  so  complica^ 
were  the  relations  of  lord  and  peasant  that  it  was  diflScult  to  deteroB 
the  cash  value  of  their  respective  rights,  or  the  deductions  to  be  m^ 
from  that  value  on  account  of  their  respective  liabilities.  As  a  rem^ 
for  this  comidicated  condition  of  land-tenure  the  edict  of  September 
1811,  *'  for  the  regulation  of  the  relations  between  the  lords  of  the  ma^ 
and  their  peasants,"  established,  among  other  things,  the  following  rut- 
That  in  the  case  uf  hereditary  holdings  the  lords  of  the  manor  shall  he  indemni,- 
for  their  rights  of  ownership  in  the  holding,  and  for  the  ordinary  services  and  cL^ 
attached  to  the  holding,  when  the  tenants  shall  have  surrendered  one-third  portion  o^ 
the  lands  held  by  them^  and  shall  have  renounced  their  claims  to  all  extraordinary  ass 
ance,  as  well  as  to  the  dead  stock,  to  repairs,  and  to  payment  on  their  hehalf  of  '^ 
dues  to  the  state  when  incapable  of  doing  so. 

The  lords  and  the  peasants  were  left  free  to  make  what  arrangemen: 
they  pleased  as  long  as  the  proportion  of  one-third  was  maintained 
that  is,  by  mutual  agreement  the  indemnity  might  take  the  form  o£ 
payment  of  capital,  or  of  a  corn  or  money  rent,  instead  of  a  surrender 
the  lord  of  one-third  of  the  peasant's  holding.  But  the  rule  to  be  fS 
lowed  (and  a  departure  from  this  rule  required  a  distinct  motive)  w^ 
that  the  indemnity  should  be  paid  in  land  where  the  holdings  exceed^ 
fifty  morgen^  (about  33  acres,)  and  in  a  corn-rent,  where  the  holdiu^ 
were  under  that  size. 

In  respect  to  the  class  of  holdings  held  by  tenants-at-will,  or  for 
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term  of  years,  or  for  life,  the  edict  provided  tbat  the  lord  should  receive 
oue-balf  of  the  land  so  held  as  his  indeumity  for  the  loss  of  the  dues, 
services,  and  rights  which  be  surrendered  to  tlie  teuaiit. 

Ill  other  respects  the  conditions  of  the  adjustment  were  much  the 
same  as  iu  the  case  of  the  hereditary  holdings,  but  with  occasional  dif- 
lemues,  wbieb  were  in  lavor  of  tbe  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  new  conditions  of  laud-tenure  inaugurated  by  this  edict  necessi- 
tated corresponding  changes  in  other  portions  of  tbe  agricultural  sys- 
tem, ami  to  bring  these  changes  about,  the  '*  edict  for  the  better  culti- 
vation of  the  land^  was  issued  on  the  same  day  as  the  one  last  consid- 
ered. 

To  present  even  a  brief  statement  of  its  provisions  would  require 
iDore  space  than  can  be  spared  in  this  connection  ;  but  there  is  one  pas- 
sage wLlch  so  well  illustrates  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  government  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  land  among  the  people  that  it  may  properly 
be  quoted  in  full.  Alter  providing  that  "  the  proprietor  shall  henceforth 
(excepting  always  where  the  rights  of  third  paities  are  concerned) 
be  at  liberty  to  increase  or  diminish  his  estate  by  buying  or  selling  as 
may  seein  good  to  him,'-  to  leave  tbe  a[)purtenances  thereof  to  one  heir 
or  10 many,  as  he  pleases,  to  ''exchange  them  or  give  tiiem  away,  or 
disi)o«eof  them  in  any  and  every  legal  way  without  requiring  any  au- 
thorization for  such  changes,"  the  edict  enumerates  various  advantages 
which  will  result  from  ''  this  unlimited  right  of  disposal,"  and  among 
others  the  following : 

But  there  is  yet  another  advantage  springing  from  this  power  of  piecemeal  aliena- 
tion which  is  weU  worthy  of  attention,  and  which  tills  our  paternal  heart  with  especial 
gladDess.  It  gives,  namely,  an  opportunity  to  the  so-called  small  folks,  (Kleine  Leute,) 
cottiers,  gardeners,  hoothnien,  and  day-lal}orers,  to  acquire  lauded  property,  and  little 
l>y  httle  to  iucreasc  it.  The  prospect  of  such  acquisition  will  render  this  numerous  and 
iiseful  class  of  our  subjects  industrious,  orderly,  and  saving,  inasmuch  as  thus  only 
fill  they  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  means  necessary  to  the  purchase  of  Ijud.  Many  of 
them  will  be  able  to  work  their  way  upward  and  to  acquire  property  and  to  make 
themselves  remarkable  for  their  in<iu?*try.  The  state  will  acquire  a  new  and  valuable 
claw  ot  industrious  proprietors.  By  the  endeavor  to  become  huch,  iigricultnre  will  ob- 
^in  new  bauds,  and  by  increased  voluntary  exertion  more  work  out  of  the  old  ones. 

In  respect  to  hereditary  leaseholds,  this  edict  enacted  that  the  ser- 
vices and  fines  attached  to  such  holdings  might  be  commutetl  intorent- 
tharges,  which  in  their  turn  couhl  be  redeemed  by  a  capital  payment 
f]5*li'uhitt'd  at  the  nite  of  tour  per  cent.  That  is,  by  a  payment  ot  twenty- 
^ve  times  the  annual  rent  charge,  it  might  be  forever  extinguished  and 
^c  leaseholder  be  thus  made  a  freeholder. 

^ueh  were  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  the  great  measures  faraili- 
^^]y  known  as  the  Stein  and  Uardenberg  legislation.  Several  laws  of 
•^inor  importance  were  subsequently  adopted,  but  the  only  ones  which 
^<^ed  be  noticed  here  are  those  of  March  2,  1850,  viz,  the  •'  law  for  the 
l^'tlemption  of  services  and  dues,  and  the  regulatiou  of  the  relations 
^tweeu  the  lords  of  the  manor  and  their  peasants,"  and  the  "  law  for 
^'^e  establi^^hment  of  rent-banks."  These  were  designed  to  complete 
whatever  had  been  left  unfinished  by  previous  legislation  in  the  great 
^^fk  of  establishing  free  and  separate  ownership  in  the  soil.  The  former 
l^brogated  the  "  dominium  directum,"  or  right  of  over-lordship  so  far  as 
'^^as  still  held  by  lords  of  manors,  commuted  all  remaining  services 
^^d  does  into  fixed  money-rents  calculated  on  the  average  money  value 
^j  the  services  and  dues  rendered  and  paid  during  a  certain  number  of 
y^^u  preceding,  and  finally  provided  that  these  rents  should  be  com- 
PQlsorily  redeemable,  either  by  the  immediate  payment  of  eighteen  times 
^ke  annual  rent  charge,  or  by  an  annual  payment  of  4J  or  5  per  cent. 
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for  a  specified  time*  on  a  capital  of  twenty  times  the  annual  rei 
charge. 

The  other  law  provided  the  machinery  by  which  this  wholesale 
demptiou  was  to  be  eli'ected,  the  state,  through  the  instramentality 
the  rent-banks,  constituting  itself  the  broker  between  the  tenant  a 
the  landlord.  The  bank  established  in  each  district  advanced  to  t 
landlord,  in  rent-debentures  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  ce 
per  annum,  a  capital  sum  equal  to  twenty  times  the  annual  ren^cbari 
and  the  peasant,  along  with  his  ordinary  rates  and  taxes,  paid  into  1 
hands  of  the  district  tax-collector,  each  month,  one- twelfth  part 
a  rent  calculated  at  5  or  4^  per  cent,  on  this  capital  sum,  according 
he  elected  to  free  his  property  from  incumbrance  in  41yiy  or  56^  yea 
the  respective  terms  within  which,  at  compound  interest,  the  1  or  th 
per  cent.,  paid  in  addition  to  the  4  per  cent,  interest  ou  the  debentu 
would  extinguish  the  capital. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  outline  of  the  agrarian  iegislation  of  Pr 
sia  during  the  present  century,  it  will  be  seen  how  earnest  and  pers 
ent  have  been  the  efforts  of  that  monarchyt  to  protect  all  the  customi 
rights  in  the  soil  which  the  peasantry  enjoyed  under  the  feudal  syst 
as  it  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  to  give  thei 
full  equivalent  for  such  rights  under  the  new  system  of  land-tenure,  a 
in  so  doing  to  constitute  the  masses  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  a  stui 
yeomanry  cultivating  their  own  fields,  and  not  a  race  of  dei)en(]( 
hirelings  living  and  laboring  upon  the  land  of  others. 

It  is  here  tliatw^e  see  a  marked  contrast  between  the  agrarian  revo 

*"  If  tho  auuual  payment  was  4^  per  cent,  it  woa  to  be  continaed  56tV years;  if  5 
cent,  it  was  to  be  contiuned  Al^  years. 

t  The  Russian  government,  in  aljolishing  serfdom,  also  adopted  measures  having 
tbeir  object  to  sccnre  to  the  serfs  a  permanent  interest  in  tho  soil.  Previous  to  tl 
emancipation  the  serfs  of  each  estate  had  occupied  land  which  they  cultivated 
their  own  subsistence,  the  proprietor  allowing  them  three  days  iu  the  week  for  tl 
own  work  and  claiming  three  days  for  himself.  The  amount  of  land  assigned  to  tl 
ou  their  emancipation  varied  according  to  circumstances  and  locality,  considera 
scope  being  left  for  voluntary  agreements  between  the  proprietors  and  the  peasai 
under  conditions  calculated  to  leave  the  latter  as  nearly  as  x>088ible  in  possession  of 
same  land  which  they  occupied  as  serfs.  The  occupation  of  this  land,  whatever 
amount  mi^ht  be,  was  obligatory  upon  the  peasants  for  nine  years,  as  also  was 
payment  ot  a  certain  money-rent,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  peasant,  the  performautN 
a  certain  amount  of  labor,  the  amount  for  the  maximum  nolding  bein^  forty  day 
man's  work  and  thirty  days  of  woman's,  making  seventy  days  iu  aU,  ol  which  th 
fifths  were  to  be  summer  and  two-hfths  winter  days.  It  should  be  said  here  that 
Bussian  serfs  as  a  rule  lived  in  villages  and  cultivated  their  land  in  common — a  id 
of  life  which  prevailed  among  their  ancestors  before  they  were  reduced  to  serfdom, 
1601,)  and  to  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  them,  perhaps  a  large  m^joi 
will  probably  adhere  for  many  years  to  come.  The  land  was  assigned  to  them  at 
rate  of  so  much  per  male  head  of  the  village  community  or  ''mir,''  and  it  appean 
have  been  the  object  of  the  government  to  leave  the  peasants  as  free  as  i>os8ible  ei( 
to  continue  their  system  oi  common  property  in  land,  or  to  dissolve  the  "mir," 
establish  individual  ownership  with  separate  cultivation.  The  average  maxiir 
share  was  about  twelve  acres,  for  which  the  average  money-rent  was  about  $6.80 
annum,  or  at  the  rate  of  56  cents  per  acre.  As  the  average  rent  ($6  80)  is  treatec 
the  equivalent  of  seventy  days'  labor,  the  average  value  of  the  latter  must  have  I 
set  down  at  a  fraction  less  than  10  cents  per  diem.  This,  however,  is  less  than 
average  market  value  of  agricultural  labor,  and  therefore  the  arrangement  is  ca 
lated  to  stimulate  the  peasants  to  pay  for  their  land  in  money  rather  than  in  labor, 
a  rule  the  rental  value  of  land  under  tillage  is  considerably  higher  than  the  price  fi: 
so  that  while  paying  rent  the  peasants  are  not  in  the  position  of  tenants  who  pay 
competition  rents.  Moreover,  the  law  gives  them  the  right  to  purchase  their  1 
upon  payment  of  16f  times  the  annual  rent;  or,  if  the  community  is  dissolved,  c 
peasant  may  insist  upon  his  individual  right  of  purchase.  In  this  case,  however, 
price  is  increased  by  twenty  per  cent.  The  government  has  also  adopted  a  sye 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  embodied  in  the  Prussian  rent-banks  for  assisting 
peasants  in  the  purchase  of  their  land,  and  thus  smoothing  their  way  to  complete  u 
pendeuce. 
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,  tion  accomplished  in  Prussia  within  the  present  century  and  that  which 
took  place  in  England  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  ago.  In  England 
andPrassia  alike  the  change  in  the  system  of  land-tenure  was  aceom- 
pauied  by  a  change  in  the  mode  of  cultivation.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
tbat  the  former  change  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  the  latter;  that  is,  to  the  change  from  cultivation 
iu  common  by  each  i)easant  community  to  the  system  of  separate  bold- 
m^s  cultivated  by  individuals,  or,  to  use  two  old  English  terms,  from 
'•champion  country"  to  "severall."  "To  the  student  of  English  history," 
saysMorier,  "  the  word  which  corresponds  to  this  change  is  Enclosure,' 
tbetnie  significance  of  which  has,  however,  not  always  been  seized  by 
either  English  or  foreign  writers  on  the  subject.  The  great  'inclosing' 
movement  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  usually  described  as  if  it  had 
merely  bad  for  its  object  to  turn  arable  laud  into  pasturage.  Its  im- 
portance as  a  joint  effort  on  the  part  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  to  with- 
draw tbeir  demesne  lands  from  the  'communion'  of  the  township  has 
been  overlooked.  That  this  object  was  iu  itself  highly  desirable,  and 
the 'conditio  sine  qua  non'  of  any  improvements  in  agriculture  is 
undeniable ;  it  was  an  organic  change  through  which  every  Teutonic 
community  had  necessarily  to  pass.  The  evils  which  attended  the  pro- 
cess in  England  at  the  time  referred  to,  arose  from  the  fact  that  instead  of 
being  effected  by  impartial  legislation,  as  has  beeil  the  case  in  Prussia 
dnring  the  present  century,  the  change  was  forcibly  brought  about  by 
the  one-sided  action  of  the  landlords.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the 
practical  difiQculties  experienced  in  Germany  in  making  analogous  sepa- 
rations, will  readily  comprehend  all  the  injustice  which  one-sided  action 
in  such  a  process  on  the  i)art  of  the  stronger  must  have  implied.  In 
the  most  favorable  case  the  withdrawal  of,  say,  one-third  or  one-half  of 
the  land  from  the  'commonable'  arable  land  of  a  township,  such  half  or 
third  portion,  be  it  remembered,  consisting,  in  many  cases,  of  small 
parcels  intermixed  with  those  of  the  commoners,  must  have  rendered 
tbe  further  common  cultivation  impossible,  and  thereby  compelled  the 
freeholders  and  copyholders  to  part  with  their  land  and  their  common 
rights  on  any  terms.  That  in  less  favorable  cases  the  lords  of  the 
pianor  did  not  look  very  closely  into  the  rights  of  their  tenants,  but 
interpreted  the  customs  of  their  respective  manors  in  the  sense  that 
suited  tbem  best,  and  that  instead  of  an  equitable  repartition  of  land 
between  the  two  classes,  the  result  was  a  general  consolidation  of  tenants' 
wnd  with  demesne  land,  and  the  creation  of  large  inclosed  farms,  with 
the  consequent  wholesale  destruction  of  agiicultural  communities  or 
townships  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  history.     •     •     •     • 

"Three  great  countries — England,  France,  and  Germany — began  their 
PoHtical  life  from  a  similar  agricultural  basis.  In  each  of  them  the 
P^t  conflict  between  immunity  and  community^  between  demesne  land 
^J^d  Unant  land^  between  the  wianor  and  the  2>ea«ant,  has  had  to  be  fought 
^t«  In  England  the  manor  won ;  the  peasant  lost.  In  France  the 
peasant  won  j  the  manor  lost.  In  Germany  the  game  has  been  drawn, 
^^d  the  stakes  have  been  divided." 

Yes,  in  England  the  manor  won,  and  the  victory,  complete  as  it  was, 
appears  to  have  been  achieved  without  any  serious  difficulty.  The  mar- 
jjiflie  advantages  of  England,  her  comparative  exemption  from  the 
"^ger  of  invasion,  and  the  superiority  of  her  internal  police  tended  to 
^ake  her,  even  at  an  early  period,  a  commercial  nation.  The  opportu- 
^^im  for  remunerative  employment  piesented  by  trade  and  manufac- 
tures attracted  the  peasants  to  the  towns;  and  their  readiness  to  sever 
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their  connection  with  the  soil,  a  connection  which  in  their  minds 
associated  with  subjection  and  servitude,  must  have  been  unfavon 
to  the  gi'owth  of  those  prescriptive  lights  which  in  time  would  b 
made  them,  like  the  Prussian  peasants  at  the  beginning  of  the  prcj 
century,  coproprietors  with  tte  lords  in  the  land  which  they  occnp 
The  actual  course  of  events  was  calculated  to  encourage  thepreteusi 
of  the  nobility  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  soil.  One  of  their  earl 
encroachments  upon  the  customary  rights  of  the  peasantry  was 
legalization  of  the  claim  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  to  inclose  tort 
own  use  a  i)ortion  of  the  common  pastnre-land.  In  a  law  j^assed  in  ] 
or  12c)G,  it  was  set  forrh  that  many  large  landed  proprietors,  who 
made  over  in  tief  small  holdings  on  their  manors  to  knights  and  o 
small  freeholders,  could  not  ujake  use  of  their  waste  lands  and  fon 
inasmuch  as  they  had  let  to  their  vassals  the  appurtenant  pastnr 
rights,  together  with  the  land-plots.  On  this  account  it  was  ena< 
that  if  the  tenants  should  complain  of  the  withdrawaf  of  this  rigl 
pasturage,  and  if  upon  judicial  inquiry  it  should  appear  that  they 
as  much  pasture  as  was  necessary  to  their  holdings,  together  with 
ingress  and  egress,  the  complaint  should  be  dismissed.  Another 
passed  in  V2So  went  a  ste[)  lurther,  and  to  the  right  of  inclosure  w 
the  loru  possessed  as  against  his  own  vassals,  added  the  samerigli 
against  other  commoners  who  were  not  tenants  of  the  manor.  Tl 
laws,  however,  had  reference  only  to  complaints  made  by  the  free 
ants;  and  as  the  villeins  are  not  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  wit 
gard  to  them  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  entirely  unrestricted  in  his 
croachments  on  the  common  pasture.  The  right  established  by  t 
laws  was  frequently  exercised,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  of  g 
value,  although  the  land  inclosed  was  sometimes  used  as  a  private 
norial  pastui^  or  park,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  tillage.  The  origi 
many  of  the  vast  pleasure-parks  now  attached  to  the  mansions  ot 
nobility  may  doubtless  be  traced  to  the  inclosures  of  those  early  ti 
Mr.  Nasse,  however,  expresses  the  opinion*  that  up  to  some  tim 
the  fifteenth  century  the  agrarian  movementof  the  Middle  Ages  wa: 
the  whole,  advantageous  to  the  i>osition  of  small  lauded  proprie 
but  ho  says  that  its  further  development  was  -'as  ruinous  to  i 
interests  as  it  had  before  been  favorable."  After  the  general  subs 
tion  of  money-rents  for  personal  services,  the  lord  of  the  manor  ha< 
longer  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  small  tenant,  since  it 
more  convenient  for  him  to  draw  the  same  amount  of  rent  from  a  sin 
number.  It  was  advantageous  to  him  to  diminish  the  number  of  cl 
ants  to  rights  in  the  manorial  pasture,  and  was  much  easier  to  con 
large  peasant-holdings  into  lease-hold  tenures  than  smaller  ones. 

Wo  first  perceive,  aaj^s  Nasse,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  the  complaints,  a 
quently  so  numerous,  of  the  decreasing  numbers  of  the  smaU  landed  x^roprietors,  i 
iudohures,  and  of  encroucbuieuts  on  tbe  pasture.  Two  laws  of  the  fourth  year  of 
king's  ivign  (1488)  gave  public  expression  to  the  apprehension  excited  by  the  ogr 
revohition,  uhich  was  then  in  progress.  Tbe  first,  cap.  10,  particularly  noiic< 
historians,  relates  especially  to  the  grass  hnsbandry  and  the  depopulation  of  the  1 
Wight ;  the  other,  cap.  19,  **  An  acte  against  pulling  down  of  tonnes,"!  is  of  age 
character,  and  applies  to  the  whole  country.  *'  Many  houses  and  villages  in  the 
doni  are  deserted,  the  arable  land  belonging  to  them  is  inclosed  and  converted  int< 
turagc,  and  idleness  (the  cause  of  all  evil)  is  therefore  generally  prevalent.  W 
formerly,  two  hundred  men  supported  themselves  by  honest  labor,  are  now  to  be 
only  two  or  thre«  shepherds.''    In  the  first  law,  which  referred  to  the  Isle  of  Wigl 

•"  The  agricultural  community  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  inclosures  of  the  sixt 
century  in  England." 

t "  Tonne"  is  manifestly  here  used  in  its  old  sense,  not  of  city,  but  dwelling-] 
or  village. 
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accoootof  the  especial  DecesHity  which  still  existed  for  a  strong  population  as  a  de- 
/eDs«ajnun8t  the  French  and  other  enemies,  it  was  ordered  that  no  one  should  have  a 
Itfasehold  of  more  than  ten  marks  of  yearly  rent,  and  that  no  one  should  pull 
down  fann-bnildiugs  or  suffer  them  to  fall  into  decay.  The  second  lays  down,  gener- 
allf,  that  all  dwelling  and  fanu  buildings  which  within  the  last  three  years  have  been 
leased  with  twenty  acres  of  land,  ^all  be  preserved  in  as  far  as  they  are  necessary  for 
carrjiDg  on  an  arable  husbandry.  If  this  law  should  be  violated,  the  next  superior 
feudal  lord,  from  whom  the  land  in  question  was  held  on  lease,  was  to  take  half  the  rev- 
enue of  the  land,  the  farm-buildings  of  which  had  not  been  maintained. 

These  complaints  maybe  traced  throughout  the  sixteenth  centuiy  into  the  bcgin- 
Qiiigof  the  seventeenth,  in  the  same  manner,  without  interruption. 

Vefind  them  also  in  the  following  reign  again  most  plainly  expressed  in  the  statute- 
book,  in  the  introduction  to  the  laws  by  which  the  practice  of  encroachments  was 
8on«rht  to  be  restrained.  Thus,  in  H  Henry  VIII,  c.  5,  and  7  Henry  VIII,  c.  1,  where 
the  mischief  done  is  as  plainly  dr-scribed  iis  in  the  just-cited  law  of  Henry  VII:  "  Pull- 
ing doune  and  destruction  of  touues  wythiu  thys  realme  and  laying  to  pasture-lands 
'w^bicb  custom  ably  have  been  manured  and  occupied  wyth  tyllago  and  husbandry." 
Whensncb  houses,  i'  goes  on  to  say,  have  been  destroyed  since  the  first  day  of  the 
present  Parliament  they  are  immediately  to  bo  rebuilt  and  the  closed  lands  restored  to 
tillage.  The  penalty  for  violat  ion  of  the  law  is  the  same  as  that  of  4  Henry  VIII,  c.  19, 
bat  with  the  aggravation  that  if  the  next  feudal  lord  HhouJd  neglect  to  interpose,  then 
tbe  next  superior,  and  finally,  above  all,  the  king  is  empowered  to  enforce  the  penalty. 
These  last  nilings  were  later  (24  Henry  VIII,  c.  *24)  repeated,  with  the  modification 
that  tbey  applie<l  to  all  agricultural  buildings  which  had  fallen  into  decay  since  4 
Henry  VII,  as  well  as  to  arable  land  which  had  been  converted  into  pasture  since  the 
same  period,  and  that  generally  for  thirty  to  fifty  acres  of  arable  land  a  dwelling-house 
thonld  be  established  in  which  a  respectable  man  could  live. 

Shortly  after  this  followed  the  law  25  Henry  VIII,  c.  12.  13,  (1533-4,)  which  is 
Specially  directed  against  the  encroachments  with  regard  to  sheep-farming.  **  Differ- 
^ut  individuals  in  the  last  years  had  accumulated  in  their  own  hands  a  number  of 
^ndtd  prupei-ties,  a  multitude  of  cattle,  and  especially  of  sheep.  Some  of  them  pos- 
^^ssed  ^,000  she<>p,  others  10,000,  &c.  Tillage  is  thereby  displaced,  the  country  de- 
popolated,  and  the  price  of  t^heep  avd  wool  ramd  in  an  nn hear d-of  manner.*  No  one,  there- 
">re,  shall  possess  more  than  two  thousand  sheep,  with  the  exception  of  laymen,  who, 
^lH)n  their  own  inheritance,  may  possess  as  many  as  they  ))lease ;  but  they  umst  not 
^arry  on  sheep-farming  on  other  properties."  Especially  it  was  dwelt  upon  that  in 
^Qffolk  and  Norfolk  the  owners  of  fold-courses  within  the  properties  and  manors  over 
^bich  their  rights  extended,  redeemed  or  rented  from  all  the  other  possessors  of  land 
^bo  had  the  right  to  pasture  their  sheep  with  the  manorial  flock  their  pasture-right, 
^<>il  against  this  custom  a  prohibition  was  issued. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  evils  so  generally  complained 
9^  were  materially  aggravated  by  the  confiscation  of  the  abbey  lands 
1^  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.t  This  measure  might 
have  yielded  great  advantages  to  the  nation  had  the  immense  domains 
^f  tue  church,  comprising  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  kingdom, 
"Oen  wisely  disposed  of  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  ;  but,  under 
^Uie  selfish  and  unstatesmanlike  policy  of  Henry,  they  were  transferred 
^^om  the  ecclesiastical  corporations  to  landlords,  who,  as  a  rule,  were 
^iirmore  exacting  than  the  abbots  had  been,{  without  giving  more  at- 
^^iition  to  the  cultivation  of  their  estates. 

The  religious  houses,  situated  in  the  midst  of  their  domains,  had  them- 
^Ives  afforded  to  the  tenants  a  market  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  produce;  the  new  landlords  not  only  exacted  higher  rents,  but 
^l>^nt  the  greater  portion  of  their  incomes  in  the  capital,  thus  inflicting 
J^pou  the  country  the  well-known  evils  of  absenteeism,  of  which  Ireland 
"as  more  recently  afforded  so  striking  an  illustration.  Moreover,  the 
^nsfer  of  title  from  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  the  king,  and  through 
"iw  to  new  proprietors,  appears  to  have  been  effected  without  proper 
reservations  for  the  rights  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  many  of  whom 
^cre  not  mere  tenants  at  will,  but  persons  having  a  sort  of  qualified 

'Therisg  ijj  i^Ijq  price  of  sheep  and  wool  was  doubtless  one  of  the  causes  of  the  state 
o»  thin^  cQQ^)]Qi{^g(|  of  instead  of  being  one  of  its  effects. 

The  measure  was  authorized  by  Parliament  in  the  year  1539. 
<lt  is  admitted  that  the  abb6t9  were  most  indulgent  landlords. 
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ownership.  Thus  it  was  set  forth  in  a  publication,  which  appeared  ii 
1546,  that  the  new  possessors  of  church  property  claimed  that  iti 
secularization  had  extinp^uished  all  the  old  rights  of  copyholders  o 
church  lauds,  who  were  obliged  either  to  give  up  their  holdings,  or  ^ 
tain  them  on  temporary  leases.  In  the  end  the  liberation  of  thel^*^ 
from  the  shackles  of  mortmain  was  doubtless  conducive  to  a  higher  c^^ 
t ivation,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  were  not  the  only  sbacl:^  1 
by  which  English  estates  had  been  bound,  nor  were  they  at  all  titBi: 
the  shackles  whose  effect  was  most  injuriously  felt.  The  Hon.  C.  W:^ 
Hoskyns,  M.  P.,  in  a  carefully-prepared  paper  on  "the  land-law^ 
England,^  published  in  1870,  refers  in  the  following  language  to  "C 
effect  of  the  two  famous  statutes  (Quia  Emptores  and  Be  Banu  Go 
tionalibu8,)  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I : 


These  two  statutes  for  nearly  two  centuries  ernshed  the  |:fTOwinpf  eflfort  to  emancif^ 
land  from  its  fendal  fetters,  at  least,  by  open  alienation,  and  bad  the  further  uiiscb  ■ 
ous  effect  of  making  the  position  of  the  unfortunate  tenant  in  agriculture  more  insect 
than  ever,  as  no  leasing  power  of  one  tenant-in-tail  was  binding  on  his  succe^»-i 
Thence  all  good  farming  betook  itself  to  the  mona'stic  bouses,  whose  murtmaiu  \f^ 
became  the  tixed  asylum  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  improvement.  Certainr^^r* 
tenure  out  of  doors,  and  the  classical  writers  on  husbaiulry  studied  and  trauiscrK^ 
within,  told  powerfully  upon  the  soil,  and  were  draining  and  redeeming  into  cult  s 
tion  the  feus  and  marshes  of  Lincoln  and  Somerset  and  Sussex,  while  olse^^her&^ 
pressure  of  feudal  exaction  upon  the  fee-simple  propriet>or,  and  the  insecurity  of 

farming  tenant,  even  under  lease,  reduced  cultivation  to  its  most  precarious  and  sei 

condition,  and  dwarfed  the  agricultural  growth  of  the  kingdom.    The  remedy  foi' 
effects  of  these  statutes  was  gradually  found  in  a  practice  which  drew  from  the 
chiuery  of  the  law  the  instrument  of  it«  own  evasion  by  means  of  what  was  cull^« 
common  recovery. 

Sir  F.  M.  Eden  remarks  that  "the  statutes  which  enabled  the  nobi"^ 
to  alienate  their  estiites,  the  seizure  and  sale  of  the  abbey  lands  by  He 
VIII,  and  the  general  effects  of  increasing  industry,  must  have  pov^ 
fully  operated .  toward  a  more  equal  division  of  property  than  co — 
possibly  have  takeu  place  in  times  when  the  nation  was  poorer  and 
shackles  of  mortmain  and  entails  more  rigidly  observed.^    He  adiu^^ 
however,  that,  "  while  these  powerful  causes  were  gradually  transferr^ — 
a  great  portion  of  the  estates  of  the  church  and  the  nobility  into 
hands  of  country  gentlemen,  •  ♦  •  ^/^^  f^f^  q^^ 

tagers  was  going  fast  to  decay, '^    He  adds:  "This  must  ever  be  the  e^^ 
in  an  improved  state  of  agriculture,"  since  "the  half-starved  proprii 
of  ten  or  twenty  acres  will  often  be  persuaded  to  part  with  his  lan( 
a  rich  neighbor  who  farms  on  an  extensive  scale."    The  predilectior^^ 
an  English  baronet  for  the  system  of  large  farms  was  very  natural;  ^ 
without  stopping  to  discuss  the  advantages  of  la  petite  culture^  as 
emplified  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  portions 
France,  and  in  Belgium,  it  may  be  said  here  that  the  decay  of  "i* 
race  of  cottagers,"  or  peasant  farmers,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  cau-^^^ 
of  that  enormous  increase  of  vagabondage  and  mendicancy  which, 
the  period  under  consideration,  was  the  theme  of  such  constant  cc^ 
plaint.     • 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  popular  discontents 
the  agrarian  revolution,  which  was  making  such  rapid  progress,  beca^ 
intense.  The  pamphlets  of  the  time,  says  Nasse,  are  filled  with  it,  o.^ 
the  most  celebrated  preachers  zealously  inveighed  against  it  as  t_ 
ruling  sin  of  the  times.  Bishop  Latimer,  in  his  famous  "  Sermon  of  t  ^ 
Plough,"  pi;eached  before  the  court  of  Edward  VI  on  the  8th  of  Man^ 
1549,  complains  that,  where  formerly  there  were  dwellings  and  iuhab  ^ 
ants,  now  there  are  only  the  shepherd  and  his  dog.  He  reproaches  tt 
nobles,  who  were  among  his  audience,  as  "  indosers,  graziers,  and  red 
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pre,"  who  made  dowerless  slaves  of  the  English  yeomanry.  Still 
B  vehemently  did  Bernard  Gilpin  raise  his  voice  against  the  conduct 
be  gentlemen :  ^*  To  drive  poor  people  out  of  their  dwellings  they 
jder  no  crime,  but  Siiy  the  land  belongs  to  them,  an<l  tlieu  cast  them 
)t  tbeir  homes  like  vermin.  Thousands  in  England  now  beg  from 
to  door  who  formerly  kept  honest  houses.  Never."  said  he, 
re  there  so  many  gentlemen  and  so  little  gentleness."  Scory,  bishop 
ochester,  in  the  year  1551,  presented  a  petition  to  the  King,  in 
h  he  complains  that  now  there  are  only  *^  ten  ploughs,  where  for- 
y  there  were  from  forty  to  fifty."  Two  acres  out  of  three  have  been 
)at  of  culture,  and  where  his  majesty's  predecessors  had  a  hundred 
fit  for  service,  now  there  are  scarcely  half  that  number,  and  those 
mach  worse  position.  The  country  population  in  England  would 
be  *'  more  like  the  slavery  and  peasantry  of  France  than  the  ancient 
?odly  yeomanry  of  England." 

e  following  passage  Iroin  one  of  Latimer's  sermons  incidentally 
rates  the  condition  of  substantial  English  yoemen  at  the  begin- 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  at  the  same  time  serves  to  show  how 
;  a  change  the  la{)se  of  half  a  century  had  made  in  the  circum- 
!e8  of  that  class : 

father,  he  says,  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  Inndos  of  liis  owne,  onely  he  had  a 
of  3  or  4  pounds  by  year  at  the  nttermoet,  nnd  herenpon  he  .tilled  so  much  as 
half  a  dozzen  men.  He  had  walko  for  un  hundredth  sheepc,  and  my  mother 
i  XXV  kine.  *  •  ♦  He  kept  me  to  nchole,  or  els  I  hsu\  not  bene  able  to  have 
3ed  before  the  Kinge's  majestic  now.  He  maryed  my  sisters  with  five  pound,  or 
•bles  a  peece,  so  that  he  brought  them  up  in  godly nes  and  feare  of  God.  He 
)(K>pita]ite  for  his  poore  neighboures,  and  some  almes  he  gave  to  the  poore  ;  and 
»  did  he  of  the  said  farme.  Where  he  that  now  hath  it  payeth  xvi  pound  by 
are,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  doe  anything  for  his  prince,  for  himselfe,  nor  for 
ildren,  orgeve  a  cup  of  drinke  to  the  poore. 

ter  the  accession  of  the  boy-king,  Edward  VI,  the  lord  protector 
inted  an  extraordinary  commission  for  the  redress  of  the  grievances 
dant  upon  inclosures,  exhorting  its  members  to  fulfill  the  duties 
eir  office  without  any  respect  to  persons,  and  fearlessly  to  bring  to 
int  those  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  Henry  VIII  for  the  mainte- 
e  of  tillage.  "A  kind  of  memorial,"  says  Professor  Nasse,  "has 
handeil  down  to  us  of  the  state  of  things  which  was  laid  before 
lommissiou  by  John  Hales,  one  of  their  most  active  members. 
8  could  not  be  painted  in  darker  colors  than  they  are  there  de- 
ed. Kuined  dwellings  and  evicted  husbandmen  were  everywhere 
)  seen;  where  formerly  12,000  men  dwelt,  there  were  now  scarcely 
;  sheep  and  oxen,  destined  to  be  eaten  by  man,  have  devoured  men; 
efensive  power  of  the  country  had  fallen  into  danger  by  depopula- 
the  King  had  been  obliged  to  take  into  his  service  foreign  troops, 
lau,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  &c.  He  specifies  the  following  five  priu- 
heads  of  grievances :  Buin  of  villages  and  agricultural  buildings; 
ernion  of  arable  land  into  pasture ;  great  multitude  of  sheep ;  amal- 
ition  of  farms ;  and  the  failure  of  hospitality  on  account  o^'  the  dis- 
ion  of  monasteries.  He  also  expressly  mentions  that  inclosures,  (in 
selves,)  which  evei-y  one  undertakes  himself  on  his  own  ground  and 
are  beneficial  to  the  common  good,  the  question  only  being  of  such 
sores  by  which  the  rights  of  others  suffered,  when  '  houses  of  hus- 
Iry  were  pulled  down  or  arable  land  converted  to  pasture.'  " 
lese  representations,  as  well  as  the  recommendations  based  upon 
S  were  barren  of  results;  and  Hales  complained  that  the  sheep  had 
intrusted  to  the  protection  of  the  wolf. 
U  is  no  wonder,''  says  Nasse,  "  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
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country  population  attempted  to  apply  a  remedy  themselves.  The 
niidable  insurrection  of  the  peasantry  in  1549,  in  the  eastern  count 
had  principally  for  its  object  the  removal  of  the  inclosures.  Similar 
turbances  were  frequently  repeated  at  a  later  period  on  a  smaller  sos 
and  even  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  commencement  of  the  sev 
teenth  century,  insurrections  of  the  peasants  occurred  in  Oxfordsl 
and  other  places  in  central  England,  in  order  to  root  out  the  hedges  (1 
elers)  and  to  restore  the  tillage. 

**  We  may  learn,  also,  tliat  the  agrarian  revolution  progressed  un 
Elizabeth,  from,  among  other  things,  an  interesting  dialogue,  'A  c< 
X)endious  or  briefe  examination  of  certayne  ordinary  complaints,'  i. 
by  W.  S.,  erentleman,  of  London,  1581.  In  this  dialogue,  theinclosm 
as  the  crying  evil  of  the  times,  were  discussed  by  different  i)ersons^ 
doctor,  a  nobleman,  and  a  farmer.  The  farmer  complains  that  he  s 
his  class  are  ruined  by  the  inclosures,  which  raise  rents  and  cans 
dearth  of  arable  land.  He  has  witnessed  in  his  district,  in  a  circuit 
less  than  six  English  miles,  in  the  last  seven  years,  a  dozen  pl( 
lying  idle,  and  the  lands  where  sixty  persons  and  more  hadgaineiltl 

living,  we're  now  occupied  by  the  cattle  of  one. 

•  •••••• 

"  It  is  still  very  remarkable  how  the  supplanting  of  so  many  lan< 
proprietors  just  then  took  place,  when  that  class  among  them  \\l 
stood  in  the  most  unfavorable  position  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  1 
obtained  a  protection  at  law  for  their  rights  of  property. 

*'  In  spite  of  this,  these  copyholders  were  driven  in  great  numbers  fi 
their  rural  hi<les.*  When  an  extraordinary  royal  commission  liketha 
the  protector,  ordered  to  inquire  into  illegal  inclosures  and  the  evici 
of  peasants,  could  not  prevail  against  the  ruling  classes,  it  is  very  e 
to  ccmceive  that  the  protection  of  the  high  courts  of  judicature  or 
judges  in  their  circuits  could  afford  little  help  to  the  poor  small  peasj 
His  rights  rested  on  the  custom  of  the  manor,  which  was  to  be  pro 
from  the  manor-roll,  in  the  possession  of  the  lord  of  the  manor;  an 
copyholder  could  lose  these  rights  by  numerous  acts,  by  which  he  fa 
in  his  obligations  toward  the  lord,  or  even  by  acting  otherwise  thai 
unison  with  rights  established  by  custom  of  the  manors.  The  small  c( 
holders  were  not  in  a  position  to  establish  such  rights  before  lear 
tribunals  when  oi)posed  by  experienced  advocates.  Latimer,  on 
account,  accuser  the  judges  ieven  of  injustice  and  corruption,  (being  o 
to  bribes,)  and  maintains  that,  *in  these  days  gold  is  all-powerful  \ 
the  tribunals.'  Certainly,  also,  a  time  like  that  under  the  rule  of  He 
VIII,  and  the  following  years,  while  so  great  a  revolution  in  church 
state  was  in  progress,  (?ould  not  have  been  favorable  for  the  suppor 
rights  which  were  dependent  upon  custom. 

'*  it  is  no  part  of  our  task  here  to  follow  these  movements  beyond 
sixteenth  century  ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  however  powerf 
they  showed  themselves  at  that  time,  they  only  attained  their  objec 
a  limited  extent.  The  official  reports  concerning  the  duration  of 
agrarian  community  up  to  this  century  have  been  already  refeiTed 
and  it  has  also  been  shown  that  the  smaller  landed  proprietors  had 
taiuly  in  no  wise  c()m[)letely  disappeared  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

*'The  Jreeholders  had,for  themost  part,  maintained  their  holdings, 
the  copyholders  had  not   nearly  all   been  supplanted  or  converted 
leaseholders.     Still,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  C 
could  say,  in  a  well-known  judgment,  that  the  third  part  of  Engl 

*  The  term  hide  refers  to  a  (iuantity  of  land,  the  extent  of  which  is  variously  esi 
ted  at  from  GO  to  100  acres. 
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consisted  of  copyhold.  But  the  revohition  which  then  began  has  con- 
tinued even  in  onr  times.  Its  progress  has  been  sometimes  quicker, 
sometimes  slower,  and  gradually  the  connection  which  there  was  at  the 
coQiDienceraent  between  the  two  phenomena — inclosures  and  peasant 
eviction— has  been  less  close;  but  it  still  remains  unmistakable  that, 
among  the'many  circumstances  which  have  caused  the  complete  disap- 
pearance of  the  medieval  peasant  class,  the  first  and  most  important 
Was  the  dissolution  of  the  old  communities  in  land.  " 

Admitting  that  the  dissolution  of  these  communities  and  the  estab- 
lishmeDt  of  separate  and  independent  tillage  were  essential  to  the  prog- 
i^ess  of  agriculture,  it  must  still  be  regarded  as  a  great  misfortune  to 
the  masses  of  the  English  people,  and,  indeed,  to  England  as  a  nation, 
that  this  change  was  not  effected  without  a  complete  sacrifice  of  the 
i&terestA  of  the  peasant  to  those  of  the  noble. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  relations  in  Prussia 
Was  followed  by  measures  expressly  designed  for  the  creation  of  a  free- 
holding  peasantry,  and  substantially  the  same  thing  occurred  in  other 
Oerman  states.  In  like  manner  the  emancipation  of  the  Bussian  serf* 
Was  accompanied  by  measures  which  exhibited  Bt  once  the  humane 
^^Bgard  of  the  government  for  his  future  well-being  and  its  enlightened 
'^gDition  of  the  fact  that  material  independence  is  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  true  freedom — a  condition  without  which  the  much-vaunted  civil 
Hberty  of  Anglo-Saxon  nations  may  become  to  millions  of  the  uufortu- 
Jiate  an  empty  name. 

In  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  and,  indeed,  throughout 

^^e  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  people  who  cultivate  the  soil  are,  for  the 

**»08t  part,  the  people  who  own  it.    In  England  the  agricultural  laborer 

^oes  not  own  so  much  as  the  hovel  in  which  he  dwells.    "  Theirs,"  says 

^I^r.  Fawcett,t  speaking  of  the  members  of  this  class,  "  is  a  life  of  inces- 

^^nt  toil  for  wages  too  scanty  to  give  them  a  sufficient  supply  even  of 

^*ie  first  necessaries  of  life.     No  hope  cheers  their  monotonous  career. 

^^  life  of  constant  labor  brings  them  no  other  prospect  than  that,  when 

5^^eir  strength  is  exhausted,  they  must  crave  as  suppliant  mendicants 

pittance  from  parish  relief.     Many  classes  of  laborers  have  still  to 

ork  as  long  and  for  as  little  remuneration  as  they  received  in  times 

B8t;  and  one  out  of  every  twenty  inhabitants  of  England  is  sunk  so 

^^ep  in  pauperism,  that  he  has  to  be  supported  by  parochial  relief.'' 

in  the  paper  on  "  The  Land  Daws  of  England,''  from  which  an  extract 
*^S8been  already  given,  Mr.  C.  Wren  Hoskyns  speaks  as  follows: 

h  is  trne  we  commonly  hear  onr  agricnltnral  system  spoken  of  as  comprehending 
k«  laodlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  laborer,  and  so,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  does ;  bnt  no  one 
1k>  considers  the  x>osition  of  the  laborer  in  English  agriculture  wiU  assert  that  he  has 
^1  fix^  peisonal  tie  within  the  structnre^that  he  stands  to  it  in  any  relation  but 
^w^  of  an  auxiliary,  more  or  less  in  demand  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  subject  to 
^^^  precarious  vicissitudes  of  that  demand ;  no  longer^  indeed,  as  in  former  times 
•**«rl»tMt  glebw — free  to  go  and  come  as  he  pleases,  but  without  part  or  parcel  in  the 
r^^  be  helps  to  cultivate,  or  any  certain  abode  upon  it,  near  it,  or  in  connection  with 
*^  for  himself  or  for  his  fEunily. 

In  many  respects  the  people  of  England  are  far  more  fortunate  than 

'^aeir  neighbors  on  the  continent.     The  insnlar  position  of  the  country 

^^epopts  it  from  the  ravages  of  war,  greatly  diminishes  the  cost  of  the 

p^jtary  estabUshment,  and,  by  waiiiing  off  external  dangers,  increases 

^^^^  at  home.    Enriched  by  an  enormous  commerce  and  a  prodigious 

^^velopment  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  enjoying  the  blessings  of 

?^  speech,  a  free  press,  and  a  government  which  is  republican  in  all 

"'Jtthe  name,  the  middle  classes  occupy  a  truly  enviable  position ;  and 

'See  note  on  page  122.  t  Economic  Position  of  the  British  Laborer,  p.  C. 
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even  the  more  fortunate  of  the  working  men  enjoy  a  very  fair  degree 
comfort.  But,  whatever  may  be  said  of  other  classes  of  the  EngL 
people  as  compared  with  corresponding  classes  in  other  counties,  no  c 
can  seriously  compare  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer*  of  Gt> 
Britain  with  that  of  the  peasant  proprietor  of  France  or  Belgium,  w 
however  severe  may  be  his  toil,  has  a  home  from  which  no  landlord  c 
expel  and  an  em*ployment  from  which  no  master  can  dismiss  him.  1 
comparative  advantages  of  large  and  small  farms,  with  a  view  to  eco 
my  of  cultivation,  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  an  open  question;  1 
to  those  who  regard  the  state  of  the  people  as  being  of  greater  mom  < 
than  the  state  of  agricultural  industry,  no  system  of  land-tenure  « 
seem  less  satisfactory  than  one  which  reduces  the  great  mass  of 
tillers  of  the  soil  to  the  condition  of  hirelings  and  paupers. 

FROM  THE  REIGN  OF  ELIZABETH  TO  THAT  OF  GEORGE  III. 

From  the  causes  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  from  others  that  n^ 
not  here  be  tliscussed,  the  circumstances  of  the  working  people  of  E 
land  during  the  Tudor  reigns  underwent  a  decided  change  for  the  woi 
*^  In  1495,''  says  Wade,  "  A  laborer  could  purchase  with  his  wages  ; 
pints  of  wheat ;  in  the  year  1593,  only  S2  pints ;  in  1610,  only  46  pin 
Eden  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  t  the  consul 
tion  of  meat  was  principally  confined  to  the  cities,  and  that  bread  C4 
monly  of  an  inferior  quality  was  the  principal  diet  of  the  laboring  p 
pie.  About  the  year  1576,  Harrison  wrote  that  "  the  gentilitie  ^  C4 
monly  provided  themselves"  sufficientlie  of  wheate  "  for  their  own  tal> 
while  their  households  and  their  poor  neighbors  in  some  shires  w 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  rye  or  barley.  He  adds,  "Yea,  ^ 
in  time  of  dearth  many  with  bread  madeeither  of  peas,  beans,  or  oats,  o 
all  together,  and  some  acorns  among,  of  which  scourge  thepoorest  do  so 
est  taste,  sith  they  are  least  able  to  provide  themselves  of  better.  I  ^ 
not  say  that  this  extremity  is  oft  so  well  seen  in  time  of  plenty  as 
■dearth,  but  if  I  should,  I  could  easily  bring  my  trial.  For  albeit  t 
there  be  much  more  ground  eared  now  almost  in  everyplace  than  h 
been  of  late  years,  yet  such  a  price  of  corn  continues  i^i  each  town  i 
market  that  the  artificer  and  poor  laboring  men  is  not  able  to  reacb 
but  is  driven  to  content  himself  with  beans,  peas,  oats,  tares,  and  lenti 
The  following  extract  from  the  "  orders,  rules,  and  directions,'^  issued 
the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  in  the  year  1588,  affa 
an  example  of  the  food  then  allowed  in  houses  of  correction,  and  ju 
perhaps,  be  regarded  as  supplying  some  indication  of  the  ordinary  t 
of  the  poor : 

Item,  It  is  ordered,  that  every  person  committed  to  the  said  house,  sbaU  hav<£ 
theire  dietts,  theis  portions  of  nieate  and  drinke  followioge,  and  not  above,  (\iz:  I 
«very  dynner  and  supper  on  the  flcshe  daies,  bread  made  of  rye,  viii  ounces  Ui 
weight,  with  a  pynte  of  porredge,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fleehe  and  a  pynte  of  be 
of  the  rate  of  iiis.  a  barrell,  every  barrell  to  conteyne  xxxvi  gallands ;  and  on  e^ 
iysbe  daie  at  dynner  and  supper  the  like  quantitie  made  eyther  of  milk  or  peae 
8uch  lyke,  and  tbe  thurd  part  of  a  pound  of  obese,  or  one  good  beringey  or  twoe  W 
or  redd,  accordinge  as  tbe  keper  of  tbe  bouse  sbaU  thinke  meete. 

Item,  It  is  ordered  that  fsncn  persons  as  will  applie  tbeire  worke,  shall  have  allows 
of  beare  and  a  little  bread  bet  wen  meales,  as  the  keper  of  tbe  house  shaU  fynd  th^ 
doth  deserve  in  bis  said  worke. 

Item,  It  is  ordered,  that  they  which  will  not  worke  shall  have  noe  allowance 
bread  and  beare  only,  untiU  they  will  con  forme  themselves  to  worke. 

*  It  must  be  confessed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  unskilled  laborers  of  the  Uy 
and  cities  are  quite  as  badly  off  as  the  most  wretched  of  the  agricultural  laborers, 
tit  was  probably  the  latter  part  of  that  century  which  he  chiefly  bad  in  view. 
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In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII  bacon  appears  to  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  regular  diet  of  laborers;  and  Latimer,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  says  it 
"is  their  necessary  meate  to  feede  one,  which  they  may  not  lacke." 
Tnsser,  who  died  about  the  year  1580,  or  1585,  says, 

Good  ploughmen  \o6ke  weekely.  of  castome  and  rijzht, 
For  rost  meat  on  Sundaies  and  Thuredoiea  at  night. 

Bnt  if  roast  meat  was  used  by  '*  good  ploughmen  ^  twice  a  week,  it 
seems  probable  that  at  the  time  Tusser  wrote  meat  of  some  kind,  or  fish, 
wasnsed  as  often  as  once  a  day.  As  late  as  the  year  1532  the  price  of  beef 
was  fi^ed  by  act  of  Parliament  •  at  a  halfpenny  per  pound,  and  that  of 
mutton  at  three  farthings.  These  rates,  low  as  they  now  appear,  were 
liigher  than  those  which  had  previously  prevailed,  for  we  read  in 
Stow^s  Chronicle  that  fat  oxen  were  sold  for  £1  Os.  Sd.  a  head;  fat 
calves  or  wethers  for  3«.  4(7.;  and  fat  lambs  for  1«.  "  The  butchers  of 
London,"  says  Stow,  *'sold  penny  pieces  of  beef  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor— every  piece  two  pounds  and  a  half,  sometimes  three  pounds,  for  a 
penny;  and  thirteen,  and  sometimes  fourteen,  of  these  pieces  for  twelve 
pence."  Mr.  Froude  informs  us  that  the  act  just  mentioned  was  repealed 
inconsequence  of  the  complaints  against  it,  but  that  prices  never  fell 
again  to  what  they  had  been.  He  states,  however,  that  as  late  as  1570 
beef  was  sold  in  the  gross  for  a  halfpenny  a  pound,  while  in  country 
markets  a  fat  goose  could  be  bought  for  fourpence,  a  capon  for  three- 
pence or  fourpence,  a  hen  for  twopence,  and  a  chicken  for  a  penny. 
But  in  the  later  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  there  was  a  general 
and  excessive  rise  of  prices,  in  consequence  of  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  bad  seasons.  In  the  year  1587  wheat  rose  to  £3  48.  per  quar- 
ter; in  1594  it  was  £2  16«.;  and  in  1595  £2  13«.  4d.  Blomefleld,  in  his 
liistory  of  Norfolk,  states  that  during  the  latter  year  the  price  of  wheat 
at  Norwich  was  £2  per  quarter ;  of  rye,  £1 10«.;  of  barley,  £1 ;  of  oat- 
Dieal,  £2 ;  of  beef,  3«.  per  stone ;  of  the  best  sheep,  14«.  2>^  capita ;  of 
lambs,  5«.;  of  calves,  £1 ;  of  fat  capons,  Ss.  4d;  of  pigeons,  3d.;  of  rab- 
Wts,  Sd.;  and  of  cheese,  4d.  per  pound.  He  adds  that  in  the  beginning 
of  1596  prices  fell,  but  says  that  '*  by  reason  of  a  wet  May  they  rose 
^gain,  so  that  wheat  was  sold  in  the  market  at  28«.  a  comb  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August^  but  fell  to  18«.  the  same  month ;  and  in  the  month  fol- 
lowing all  things  rose  again  to  such  large  prices  that  it  was  a  very  hard 
year  with  the  poor." 

How  high  these  prices  were  for  those  times  may  be  better  appreciated 
if  they  are  compared  with  those  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
^nibraced  in  Mr.  Rogers's  table,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  from  1261  to  1400,  inclusive,  was  only  5«.  lO^d.  per  quar- 
ter; that  of  barley,  4^.  S^. ;  that  of  oats,  2«.  5^. ;  and  that  of  rye,  4«. 
^«  Froude  states  t  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
average  price  of  wheat  was  lOeZ.  per  bushel,  and  that  of  barley  3«.  per 
Qnarter.  **  With  wheat,''  he  says,  "  the  fluctuation  was  excessive ;  a 
table  of  its  possible  variations  describes  it  as  ranging  from  ISd,  the 
Qnarter  to  20«. ;  the  average,  however,  being  6«.  8d  •  •  •  •  The 
^^  scale,  T\ith  a  scarcely  appreciable  tendency  to  rise,  continued  to 
hold  until  the  disturbance  in  the  value  of  the  currency.  In  the  twelve 
jears  from  1551  to  1562,  although  once  before  harvest  wheat  rose  to  the 
^traordinary  price  of  45«.  the  quarter,  it  fell  immediately  after  to  5«. 
^'  Six  and  eight  pence  continued  to  be  considered  in  Parliament  as 
the  average ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  have  been  maintained  for 
tnat  time  with  little  or  no  variation." 

•  StJitnte  3,  24  Henry  VIII.    t  History  of  England,  Vol.  I,  p.  29. 
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The  high  prices  which  Blomfield  gives  as  prevailing  at  ^orwi( 
1596  were  exceeded  in  many  other  portions  of  the  kingdom.  At '. 
tol  wheat  sold  as  high  as  18«.  and  20s.  per  bushel  and  rye  at  10«. ; 
according  to  an  old  manuscript  chronicle,  such  was  the  prevailing 
tress  that  "  every  alderman  and  worshipful  man,  and  every  burge 
this  city  that  was  of  any  worth,  was  appointed  every  day  to  find 
victuals  at  his  table  so  many  poor  people  that  wanted  work,  whereb: 
poor  of  our  city  were  all  relieved  and  kept  from  starving  or  rising.' 

During  the  same  period  the  prices  of  a  large  number  of  commo<] 
were  greatly  enhanced  by  a  cause  that  was  artificial  in  its  chara 
namely,  the  granting  of  patents  of  monopoly  by  the  Crown.  '< 
English  sovereigns,"  says  Macaulay,*  "  had  always  been  intrusted 
the  supreme  direction  of  commercial  police.  It  was  their  undou 
prerogative  to  regulate  coin,  weights,  and  measures,  and  to  ap) 
fairs,  markets,  and  ports.  The  line  which  bounded  their  authority 
trade  had,  as  usual,  been  but  loosely  drawn.  They  therefore,  as  u 
iencroached  on  the  province  which  rightfully  belonged  to  the  legisla 
The  encroachment  was,  as  usual,  patiently  borne  till  it  became  ser 
But  at  length  the  Queen  took  upon  herself  to  grant  piitents  of  mc 
oly  by  scores.  There  was  scarcely  a  family  in  the  realm  which  die 
feel  itself  aggrieved  by  the  oppression  and  extortion  which  this  a 
naturally  caused.  Iron,  oil,  vinegar,  coal,  saltpeter,  lead,  starch,  ^ 
skins,  leather,  glass,  could  be  bought  only  at  exorbitant  prices. 
House  of  Commons  met  in  an  angry  and  determined  mood.  It  w 
vain  that  a  courtly  minority  blamed  the  speaker  for  suffering  the 
of  the  Queen's  Highness  to  be  called  in  question.  The  language  o 
discontented  party  was  high  and  menacing,  and  was  echoed  by 
voice  of  the  whole  nation.  The  coach  of  the  chief  minister  of  the  Ci 
was  surrounded  by  an  indignant  populace,  who  cursed  the  monopc 
and  exclaimed  that  the  prerogative  should  not  be  suffered  to  toucl 
old  liberties  of  England.  There  seepied  for  a  moment  to, be  some 
ger  that  the  long  and  glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth  would  have  a  sh 
ful  and  disastrous  end.  She,  however,  with  admiriible  judgment 
temper,  declined  the  contest,  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  refori 
party,  redressed  the  grievances,  thanked  the  Commons  in  touching 
dignified  language  for  their  tender  care  of  the  general  weal,  bro 
back  to  herself  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  left  to  her  success^ 
memorable  example  of  the  way  in  which  it  behooves  a  ruler  to  deal 
public  movements  which  he  has  not  the  means  of  resisting." 

The  patents  of  monopoly,  however,  were  too  valuable  a  source  o 
come  to  be  overlooked  by  Elizabeth's  successor,  by  whom  they 
renewed  to  be  again  abolished.  Even  the  exercise  of  skilled  iudi 
was  hampered  by  the  arbitrary  and  exclusive  regulations  of  the  ii 
porated  guilds  and  trade  companies  which  monopolized  the  comn 
and  industry  of  the  principal  cities,  and  vigilantly  guarded  their 
rogatives  against  all  trespassers. 

The  system  of  regulating  wages  by  statute,  which  has  been  no1 
further  back,  was  maintained  under  Elizabeth.  An  act  passed  ii 
fifth  year  of  her  reign,  (A.  D.  1563,)  recognized  the  rise  of  prices  w 
had  already  taken  place,  and  in  view  of  which  the  wages  fixed  u 
Henry  VIII  had  become  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  laborer.  It 
powered  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  fix  the  rates  of  wages  from  yei 
year,  according  to  "the plenty  or  scarcity  of  the  time  and  other  cin 
stances  necessarily  to  be  considered."    The  following  synopsis  o 

•  History  of  England,  Vol.  I,  p.  -19. 
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leading  provisions,  as  well  as  those  of  two  other  statates  passed  a  few 
years  later,  is  given  by  Eden,  in  the  work  already  referred  to : 

The  peraoDS  affected  by  it  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  menial  servants^  labor- 
ers, and  apprentices.  With  respect  to  the  first,  aU  single  persons  between  twelve  years 
old  aod  sixty,  and  married  ones  nnder  thirty  years  of  ace,  and  unmarried  women  be- 
tireen  twelve  and  fort^,  not  having  a  visible  livelihood,  are  compellable  by  two  jus- 
tices to  go  oat  to  service  in  husbandry  or  certain  specific  trades ;  and  no  master  can 
pat  away  his  servants,  or  servant  leave  his  master,  oefore  the  expiration  of  his  terdi 
withoat  the  assent  of  a  justice,  nor  even  at  the  end  of  his  term  without  giving  a  quar- 
ter's warning.  Servants  departing  from  their  masters  before  the  end  of  their  term, 
unless  npon  some  reasonable  cause  to  be  allowed  by  a  Justice,  or  refusing  to  serve  for 
the  wages  appointed  by  the  magistrates,  are  punishable  with  imprisonment  till  they 
coDsent  to  serve.  The  givers  of  greater  wages  than  what  were  allowed  by  the  statute 
were  made  liable  to  ten  days'  and  the  takers  to  twenty-one  days'  imprisonment. 

Laborers  and  artificers,  hired  by  the  day  or  week,  are  bound  to  work^  in  sum- 
mer, torn  five  in  the  morning  till  between  seven  and  eight  at  night,  and  in  winter 
from  daylifht  tiU  dark ;  they  are  allowed  the  same  time  for  meals  as  in  former  stat- 
ates. Artificers  are  compellable  to  serve  in  getting  in  the  harvest.  Laborers,  who 
csDoot  procure  harvest- work  in  their  own  countries,  are  permitted  to  go  into  other 
eoantries  during  the  hay  and  com  harvest,  provided  they  carry  with  them  a  testimo- 
nial from  a  justice  of  peace. 

The  statute  enables  nouseholders,  in  time  of  husbandry,  to  receive  apprentices  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  to  serve  till  twenty-four  years  of  age  by  indenture ;  and  the  house- 
liolders  in  corporate  towns,  exercising  any  art,  mystery,  or  manual  occupation  there, 
And  all  persons  elsewhere  using  the  trades  specified  in  the  statute,  are  empowered  to 
tike  apprentices,  under  certain  qualifications,  to  serve  them  for  seven  years,  provided 
the  term  does  not  expire  before  tbe  apprentice  is  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

And  male  children  of  poor  persons,  by  a  subsequent  stotute,  may  be  apprenticed  out 
hr  the  OTerseers,  with  consent  of  two  Justices,  till  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  females 
tul  twenty-one,  to  such  persons  as  are  thought  fitting.  Blackstone  remarks  that  ^'  gen- 
tlemen of  fortune  and*clergymen  are  equally  liable  with  others  to  such  compulsion : 
and  that  the  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  wages  extend  only  to  servants  in  husbandry., 
it  being  impossible  for  any  magistrate  to  be  a  judge  of  the  employment  of  menial  ser- 
^MtB,  or,  of  course,  to  assess  their  wages.'' 

The  first  Parliament  under  James  I  extended  the  rating  powers  of  the 
inagistrates  to  the  wages  of  "  laborers,  weavers,  spinsters,  and  workmen, 
or  workwomen,  whatsoever,  either  working  by  the  day,  week,  month,  or 
year,  or  taking  any  work  at  any  person's  hand  whatsoever,  to  be  done 
^  great  or  otherwise."  An  act  intended  to  have  a  somewhat  similar 
efiect  was  passed  in'the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Elizabeth,  but  appears  to 
have  been  inoperative. 

One  of  the  effects  of  this  extension  of  the  power  of  the  magistrates 
^as  to  enable  employers  in  many  cases  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  tor  their 
own  workmen.  In  respect  to  one  branch  of  business  this  evil  appears 
to  have  been  foremen  ;  for  it  was  provided  by  the  last  clause  of  the  act 
^bove  referred  to,  "  that  no  clothier,  being  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  any 
precinct  or 'liberty,  should  be  any  rater  of  wages  for  any  weaver,  tucker, 
^piaster,  or  other  artisan  that  depended  upon  the  making  of  cloth  ;  and 
^?  case  there  were  not  above  two  justices  of  the  peace  within  such  pre- 
cinct but  such  as  were  clothiers,  the  wages  should  be  rated  and  assessed 
oy  the  major  part  of  the  common  council  of  such  precinct  or  liberty^ 
^o<i  such  justice  or  justices  as  were  not  clothiers.'^ 

Before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  (1625,)  some  amelioration  in 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  had  apparently  taken  place.  The 
oiacovery  of  America  had  by  this  time  begun  to  exhibit  its  effect  in 
^ninlating  commercial  enterprise,  and  manufactures  had  received  a 
^cw  impetus  in  consequence  of  the  ferocious  persecutions  of  Philip  II 
*^<1  his  lieutenants  (particularly  the  notorious  Alva)  in  the  Netherlands, 
^?ich,  during  the  preceding  reign,  had  compelled  thousands  of  indiis- 
•  ^noog  Flemings  to  seek  a  refuge  in  England,  where  they  established  the 
^annfacture  of  baizes,  serges,  and  other  stuffs,  aud  successfully  carried 
ou  a  variety  of  textile  industries. 
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The  policy  of  eacouragiDg  ship-bailding  by  pablic  boanties  had  hm 
inaagnrated  under  Elizabeth,  and  under  James  large  sums  of  moi 
were  devoted  to  this  object,  while  the  twenty -two  years  of  uninterrup* 
peace  with  which  this  reign  was  favored  afforded  a  rare  opportunity 
the  development  of  the  new  industries  which  had  taken  root.  The 
crease  of  capital  is  indicated  by  the  fall  in  the  legal  rate  of  interc 
which  during  this  reign  was  reduced  from  10  to  8  per  cent.,  and  wb 
ever  may  have  been  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  that  of  ' 
country  at  large  appears  on  the  whole  to  have  been  prosperous. 

The  increasing  activity  of  industry,  no  doubt,  diminished  the  amo« 
of  pauperism  and  vagrancy ;  but  the  increase  of  wages  which  it  brou  j 
with  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  price  j 
commodities.  From  a  proclamation  issued  in  1623,  directing  the  purch. 
of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  for  storage  in  public  magazines,  whenever  tb. 
grains  fell  below  32«.,  18«.,  and  16«.  per  quarter,  respectively,  it  appe 
that  these  prices  were  at  that  time  considered  low ;  and  from  the  Wind 
table  of  prices  it  appears  that  the  average  price  of  middling  wheat  ft 
1600  to  1625  was  £1 14«.  Igd  per  bushel,  (Winchester  measure.)  Meat  ^ 
also  extremely  high  in  comparison  with  its  price  in  former  times.  - 
Birch,  in  a  life  of  Prince  Henry,  presented  the  prices  paid  for  rneat^ 
the  purveyors  of  the  prince's  household,  and  it  appears  that  beef  ^ 
3^d.  and  mutton  3|eZ.  the  pound.  This  was  probably  about  the  year  16. 
at  which  time  the  wages  allowed  by  the  magistrates  in  a  midland  cou 
to  men  employed  in  agricultural  labor  ranged  from  6d.  to  lOd.  a  di 
without  board,  while  women  employed  in  hay-making  were  allowed 
a  day  without  .board. 

From  a  contract  for  victualing  the  navy,  entered  into  by  King  Jaa 
in  1622,  the  text  of  which  is  given  in  Eymer's  "  Foedera,''  we  obtain 
following  statement  of  the  fare  allowed  to  common  seamen  at  the  tr 
in  question,  from  which  some  idea  may  perhaps  be  formed  of  the  c 
of  the  laboring  classes: 

Every  man's  daily  allowance  was  one  pound  of  biscuit,  one  gaUon  of  beer,  and 
pounds  of  beef,  with  salt,  four  days  in  the  week ;  or  else,  instead  of  beef,  for  tw 
the  four  days,  one  pound  of  bacon,  or  pork  salted,  and  one  pint  of  pease,  as  hereto^ 
hath  been  used  ana  accustomed ;  and  for  the  other  three  days  of  the  week,  one  qui^ 
of  stock-fish,  half  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ch^ 
except  that  on  Friday  only  one  meal  of  fish,  butter,  and  cheese  was  aUowed.  1^ 
rings  or  other  fish,  according  to  the  season,  were  to  be  provided  in  lien  of  Btock-:^ 

The  allowance  to  the  contractor  was,  for  every  man's  victuals,  in  harbor,  se« 
pence  half-penny,  and  at  sea,  eightpence  the  day. 

In  a  tract  published  in  1615,  advocating  the  fitting  out  of  busses* 
enable  the  English  to  compete  with  the  Dutch  in  the  herring  fisherj 
we  find  a  minute  statement  of  the  provisions  which  the  author  cona 
ered  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  sixteen  men  and  boys  on  one 
these  vessels  for  a  period  of  sixteen  weeks,  together  with  a  statem^ 
of  the  price  of  each  commodity.  The  proposed  daily  allowance  for  eo 
man  or  boy  was  one  gallon  of  beer,  one  pound  of  biscuit,  half  a  poifl 
of  oatmeal  or  pease,  one-fourth  pound  of  butter,  one-half  pound  of  3 
land  cheese,  and  as  much  fresh  fish  as  they  could  eat.  In  addition 
the  above  each  man  or  boy  was  to  be  allowed  2  pounds  of  bacon  ( 
four  meals)  per  week,  and  3  pints  of  vinegar  daily  were  to  be  diviJ 
among  the  entire  number.  There  was  also  an  allowance  of  800  Kenti 
fagots  for  fuel  to  last  through  the  voyage. 

The  prices  were  as  follows :  Beer,  £2  per  tun,  or  2\d,  per  gallon ;  b 
cuit,  13«.  4:d.  per  cwt.,  (of  112  pounds,)  or  l^d.  per  pound ;  oatmeal 

*  The  name  of  a  chiss  of  lisbing- vessels. 
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pea8«,  4*.  per  bnshel  5  bacon,  S^d,  per  pound ;  butter,  £1  per  lirkin,  (56 
ponnds,)  or  A^,  per  pound ;  cheese,  2Jd  per  pound ;  vinegar,  £i  per 
tierce,  (of  42  gallons,)  or  5^.  per  gallon ;  faggots,  8«.  per  100. 

The  wages  of  the  crew  were  stated  as  follows :  Master  or  captain,  per 

month,  £5}  two  mates,  each,  per  month,  £1  4^.;  six  men,  each,  per 

month,  £1 ;  six  other  men,  each,  per  month,  16^. ;  a  boy,  per  month,  6s. 

It  sboald  be  observed  that  these  wages  are  high  when  compared  with 

those  of  agricultural  laborers  at  the  same  period. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  fare  of  the  common  people  at  the  time 
under  consideration,  it  most  be  remembered  that  many  esculent  plants, 
Bow  commonly  used,  were  then  but  little  known,  or  were  confined  exclu- 
siTely  to  the  tables  of  the  rich.  '» Potatoes,''  says  Eden,  "  which  are 
now  very  generally  used  by  the  poor  in  every  part  of  England,  where 
fuel  is  cheap,  were,  in  King  James's  reign,  considered  as  a  great  deli- 
cacy. They  are  noticed  among  the  difierent  articles  provided  for  the 
Queen's  household;  the  quantity,  however,  is  extremely  small,  and  the 
price  is  Is.  per  pound.  In  1G19  two  cauliflowers  cost  3«.,  and  sixteen 
artichokes  3s.  4d. ;  prices  which  would  now  be  deemed  extravagant,  but 
they  were  then  regarded  as  rarities,  as  they  are  still  ♦  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Tea  and  sugar,  which  are  now  to  be  met  with  in 
most  cottages  in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  were  still  greater  rari- 
ties. The  latter  is,  indeed,  noticed  by  many  authors  even  as  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  continued  to  be  very  dear  even  in  James's 
reign." 

From  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  *' Grievous  Grones  for  the  Poore," 
published  in  1622,  it  appears  that  beggary  was  still  a  prevalent  evil, 
^od  that  the  poor  lawswefe  not  rigidly  enforced ;  for  the  writer  com- 
plains that  "  though  the  number  of  the  poore  do  dailie  encrease  there 
*^ath  beene  no  collection  for  them,  no  not  these  seven  yeares,  in  many 
I^^rishes  of  this  land,  especiallie  in  countrie  townes." 

During  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I  the  condition  of  the 

^'orking  classes  was  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  under  his  immediate 

^J^ecessor;  and  after  thecoramencmentof  thecivil  war,  as  well  as  under 

I  ^e  Protector,  the  attention  of  the  government  was  so  much  engrossed 

^ith  exciting  public  events  as  to  leave  little  time  for  legislation  in  regard 

.^^the  interests  of  the  poor.    In  1646  there  was  published  a  small  quarto 

^*5act,  entitled  "  Stanleye's  Remedye :  or  the  way  how  to  reform  wandring 

-ggers,  theeves,  highway-robbers,  and  pickpockets,"  in  which  it  was 

■gaed  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  might  be  greatly  relieved  "by  the 

'^Qs  of  work-houses  in  all  cities,  market-townes,  and  all  able  parishes 

^^  the  kingdome."    The  following  extract)?  from  the  concluding  portion 

^^.  this  pamphlet  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  prevalence  of  mendicity  and 

^^'Die,  as  well  as  the  summary  manner  in  which  the  authorities  were 

^^^<^tomed  to  deal  with  these  evils : 

^.  ^e  poor  may  be  whipped  to  death  and  branded  for  rogues,  and  so  become  felons  by 
^^?  Uw,  and  the  next  time  banged  for  vagrancie,  (by  an  act  made  in  the  days  of  Qneeu 
.'^x^beth,  of  famous  memorie,)  before  any  private  man  will  set  them  to  work,  or  pro- 
%bA^  booses  for  labor,  and  stock  and  materials  for  them.    The  public  must  join  tneir 

^S^lders  to  the  work,  else  it  will  never  be  done.         *  •  •  #  • 

Or  k  ^''^^^^de,  it  is  very  lamentable  that  poor  rogues  and  beggars  should  be  whipped, 
^^^<^ajided  according  to  law,  or  otherwise  punished,  because  they  are  begging,  or  idle, 
1^25  ^^  ^^^  work,  when  no  place  is  proYided  for  them  to  set  them  to  work.  I  have 
g^^^  the  rogues  and  beggars  curse  the  magistrates  unto  their  faces,  for  providing  such 

^^  to  whip  and  brand  them,  and  not  provide  houses  of  labor  for  them. 

»•  •  »  •  •  • 

^ake  no  doubt  (most  gracious  soveraigne!)  but  it  is  evident  to  all  men,  that  beg 

*  This  was  near  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
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gary  and  thievery  did  never  no  more  abound  within  this  your  realm  of 
and  the  cause  of  this  misery  is  idleness,  and  the  only  means  to  cure  the  sam 
by  his  contrary,  which  is  labor:  for  tell  the  begging  soldier,  and  the  wane 
sturdy  beggar,  that  they  are  able  to  work  for  their  living,  and  bid  them  g 
they  will  presently  answer  you,  they  would  work  if  they  could  get  it.  Ba 
houses  were  set  up  in  all  able  parishes,  it  will  take  away  all  such  defensory 
answers,  and  then  it  will  be  tried  whether  it  will  work  or  not. 

There  is  do  doubt  that  the  civil  war,  which  at  the  time  this  i 
appeared  had  «beeQ  iu  progress  for  several  years,  occasioned  n 
tress  among  all  classes ;  yet  manu&cturing  and  mechanical 
had  taken  root  so  firmly  in  the  country,  that  under  the  common^ 
was  quickly  restored  to  a  prosi^erous  condition ;  and  the  progn 
crease  of  capital,  as  compared  with  the  demand  for  it,  is  indicate 
fact  that  in  1651  the  legal  rate  of  interest  was  reduced  from  8 
cent. 

In  1662  there  was  passed  the  important  statute  in  relation  i 
ments,  by  which  the  mass  of  the  laboring  poor  were  practically  r 
to  a  residence  in  the  parish  in  which  they  were  born.  Up  to  1 
they  had  been  free  to  seek  employment  wherever  it  was  to  I 
only  those  who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  work  being  com] 
reside  in  the  places  of  their  settlement,  i.  e..  the  places  where  i 
necessity  tbey  were  entitled  to  parish  relief.  But  the  act  of  1 
Charles  II,*  provided  against  the  possibility  that  workmen  i 
some  future  time  become  chargeable  to  the  parish  by  preventi 
from  wandering  from  their  usual  places  of  abode,  ^^lest  partic 
ishes,"says  Eden,  ^<  which,  from  their  situation,  their  privileges, 
circumstances,  held  out  inviting  prospects  to  new-comers,  shou 
end  be  overburdened  with  ^  poor."  By  this  -act  it  was  provide 
the  residence  iu  a  parish  necessary  iu  order  to  procure  a  se 
should  be  reduced  to  forty  days,  and  that  within  that  time  i 
be  lawful  for  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  upon  complaint  mad 
church- wardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  to  remove  any  new- 
the  parish  where  he  was  last  legally  settled,  unless  he  either  : 
tenement  pi  ten  pounds  a  year  or  could  give  such  security  foi 
charge  of  the  parish  where  he  was  living  as  the  two  justice 
deem  sufficient." 

"  The  law  respecting  settlements,"  says  Eden,  "  unavoidably  1 
commission  of  frauds,  both  by  poor  persons  who  were  desirous  o 
ing  settlements,  and  by  the  parish  officers  who  allowed  them  t< 
settlements,  by  a  clandestine  residence  in  the  parish  they  car 
was,  therefore,  enacted  by  the  1st  of  James  II  that  the  foe 
continuance  of  any  new-comer  should  be  accounted  only  i 
time  of  his  delivering  notice,  in  writing,  of  the  place  of  his  ab 
the  number  of  his  family  (when  he  had  any)  to  one  of  the  chi 
dens  or  overseers  of  the  parish  to  which  he  should  remove;  a 
der  to  prevent  parish  officers  from  collusively  receiving  such 
it  was  further  enacted,  by  the  3d  of  William  and  Mary,  that 
days'  continuance  in  a  parish  should  be  accounted  only  from  t 
cation  of  such  notice  by  its  being  read  in  the  church,  immediat 
divine  service,  on  the  Sunday  alter  it  was  d^ivered  to  the  ove 

While,  however,  the  legislature  thus  restrained  the  labori 
from  obtaining  settlements  by  a  notice,  it  appointed  other  ways  1 
a  person  might  gain  a  settlement  without  the  publication  of 
namely,  by  being  charged  to  the  public  taxes  and  paying  them  : 


'Although  Charles  actually  ascended  the  throne  in  1660,  his  rei^n  is  offic: 
froui  the  time  of  his  fathei'^s  death  iu  1649,  and  the  various  acts  of  Parliamen 
bered  accordiugly. 
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cutiog  an  anDoal  office  in  the  parish,  and  serving  in  it  a  year ;  by  serv'- 
ing  an  apprenticeship  in  the  parish ;  by  being  lawfully  hired  into  any 
parish  for  a  year,  and  (as  a  subsequent  statute  .requires)  continuing  in 
the  same  service  a  twelvemonth. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  effect  of  these  regulations  was  to 
keep  large  numbers  of  people  in  poverty  and  idleness  in  their  own  par- 
ishes, when  employment  might  have  been  readily  obtained  in  other 
localities,  had  they  been  free  to  go  and  seek  it.  This  was  set  forth  in 
the  preamble  to  the  act  of  1697,  which  provided  that  if  any  person  com- 
ing to  reside  in  a  parish  should  deliver  to  the  church-wardens  or  over- 
seers a  certificate  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  church- wardens  and 
overseers  of  the  parish  where  he  was  last  legally  settled,  allowed  and 
SQbscribed  by  two  justices  of  the  peace,  he  should  not  be  removable 
Merely  on  account  of  his  being  likely  to  become  chargeable,  but  only 
on  his  becoming  actually  chargeable,  to  the  parish,  when  the  parish 
^liich  granted  the  certificate  should  be  required  to  pay  the  expense 
^tb  of  his  maintenance  and  removal.  It  was  not,  however,  until  near 
^h  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  law  was  so  changed  as  to 
^ffi)rd  any  material  relief  from  the  unwholesome  and  senseless  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  law  of  settlements. 

it  does  not  appear  that  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and  his  immediate 
^accessor  were  unfavorable  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  country,  however  unsatisfactory  they  may  have  been  in  their 
political  aspects.    In  1662,  the  second  year  after  the  Restoration,  the 
Avenue  from  customs  amounted  to  £414,946 ;  in  1688  it  had  increased 
^0  jC7{Jl,987.    The  intervening  period  had  also  been  marked  by  an  in- 
^^ase  in  the  number  of  buildings,  the  consumption  of  luxuries,  and 
^ther  indications  of  material  prosperity.    Sir  William  Petty,  in  his 
Political  Arithmetic,  published  in  1676,  says  that  the  number  of  houses 
^heu  he  wrote  was  double  what  it  had  been  forty  years  before.    The 
i^yal  navy  had  doubled  in  the  same  period,  and  the  shipping  of  New- 
^stle  had  increased  fourfold.    He  also  notices  the  increased  impofts  of 
^ne  and  the  general  improvement  in  the  style  of  living.    His  contem- 
porary, Sir  Joshua  Child,  observes  that  in  1688  the  number  of  men  on 
'  change  worth  £10,000  was  greater  than  the  number  worth  £1,000  had 
been  in  1650;  that  in  those  earlier  times  gentlewomen  thought  themselves 
^ell  clothed  when  wearinga  serge  gown,  in  which  a  chamber-maid  in  1688 
^oald  have  been  ashamed  to  appear ;  and  that,  besides  the  great  in- 
crease in  clothes,  plate,  jewels,  and  household  furniture,  the  number  of 
coaches  had  increased  one  hundred  fold.    How  far  the  working  classes 
shared  in  these  improved  conditions  we  are  not  informed. 

The  following  classification  of  the  population  of  England  by  profes- 
sions, occupations,  &c.,  for  the  year  1688,  is  based  upon  the  estimates  of 
Gregory  King : 

FAMUJES  AND  THEIR  INCOMES  IN  1688. 
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Families  and  their  incomes  in  1688 — Continued. 
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It  may  not  be  amiss  to  present  here  some  extracts  from  tbe  acc^-^  ^^^ 
which  Macaulay  •  gives  of  the  condition  of  the  English  working  cl 
a  few  years  before  the  revolution  of  1688 :  "The  great  criterion,"  - 
he,  "  of  the  state  of  the  common  people  is  the  amount  of  their  w 
and  as  four-fifths  of  the  common  people  were,  in  the  seventeenth 
tury,  employed  in  agriculture,  it  is  especially  important  to  ascertain 
were  then  the  wages  of  agricultural  industry.  .  On  this  subject  we 
the  means  of  arriving  at  conclusions  sufficiently  exact  for  our  purp 

"  Sir  William  Petty,  whose  mere  assertion  carries  great  weight,i^ 
forms  us  that  a  laborer  was  by  no  means  in  the  lowest  state  whc^:^ 
ceived  for  a  day's  work  4d.  with  food,  or  8<f.  without  food.    Four  ^^ 
lings  a  week,  therefore,  were,  according  to  Petty's  calculation,  fair  a^^^^ 
cultural  wages. 

"  That  this  calculation  was  not  remote  from  the  truth  we  have  abi^' 
ant  proof.    About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1685  the  justices  of 
wickshire,  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  intrusted  to  them  by  an  acpr  ^^^ 
Elizabeth,  fixed,  at  their  quarter  sessions,  a  scale  of  wages  for 
county,  and  notified  that  every  employer  who  gave  more  than  the 
thorized  sum,  and  every  working-man  who  received  more,  would 
liable  to  punishment.    The  wages  of  the  common  agricultural  labo 
from  March  to  September,  were  fixed  at  the  precise  amount  mentio —       , 
by  Petty,  namely,  4«.  a  week  without  food.    From  September  to  Ma — -^^ 
the  wages  were  to  be  only  3«.  6d.  a  week. 

"  But  in  that  age,  as  in  ours,  the  earnings  of  the  peasant  were  v 
different  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.    The  wages  of  Warwi 
shire  were  probably  about  the  average,  and  those  of  the  counties  n 
the  Scottish  border  below  it ;  but  there  were  more  favored  districts, 
the  same  year,  1685,  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire,  named  Richard  Du-^^^^ 
ning,  published  a  small  tract,  in  which  he  described  the  condition 
the  poor  of  that  county.    That  he  understood  his  subject  well  it  is  L 
possible  to  doubt,  for  a  few  months  later  his  work  was  reprinted,  a 
was,  by  the  magistrates  assembled  in  quarter  sessions  at  Exeter,  stron 

*  History  of  Englaud,  Vol.  I,  pp.  323-330,  Appleton's  edition  of  Macaulay'n  work?§. 
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recommended  to  the  attention  of  all  parochial  officers.  According  to 
tiim,  the  wages  of  the  Devonshire  peasant  were,  without  food,  about 
5«-  a  week. 

*^*  Still  better  was  the  condition  of  the  laborer  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  The  magistrates  of  Suffolk  met  there  in  the  spring 
of  1682  to  fix  a  rate  of  wages,  and  resolved,  that  where  the  laborer  was 
not  boarded  he  should  have  5«.  a  week  in  winter  and  6s.  in  summer. 

"In  1661  the  justices  of  Chelmsford  had  fixed  the  wages  of  the  Essex 
lalwrer,  who  was  not  bOarded,  at  6s.  in  winter  and  7s.  in  summer.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  highest  remuneration  given  in  the  kingdom  for 
s^gricnltural  labor  between  thie  restoration  and  the  revolution ;  and  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  the  year  in  which  this  order  was  made  the  neces- 
saries of  life  were  immoderately  dear.  Wheat  was  at  70s.  the  quarter, 
'^hich  would  even  now  be  considered  as  almost  a  famine  price.  ♦  * 
^^In  the  year  1680,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  remarked  that 
the  high  wages  paid  in  this  country  made  it  impossible  for  our  textures 
to  maintain  a  competition  with  the  produce  of  the  Indian  looms.  An 
Hnglish  mechanic,  he  said,  instead  of  slaving  like  a  native  of  Bengal 
for  a  piece  of  copper,  exacted  a  shilling  a  day.  Other  evidence  is  extant, 
wlich  proves  that  a  shilling  a  day  was  the  pay  to  which  the  English 
manufacturer  then  thought  himself  entitled,  but  that  he  was  often 
forced  to  work  for  less.  •  •  •  ♦  • 

^'One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  popular  lays  chanted  about  the 
streets  of  Norwich  and  Leeds  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  may 
still  be  read  on  the  original  broadside.  It  is  the  vehement  and  bitter 
<^  of  labor  against  capital.  It  describes  the  good  old  times  when 
^Tery  artisan  employed  in  the  woolen  manufacture  lived  as  well  as  a 
ftirmer.  But  those  times  were  past.  Sixpence  a  day  was  now  all  that 
^^uJd  be  earned  by  hard  labor  at  the  loom.  If  the  poor  complained  that 
they  could  not  live  on  such  a  pittance,  they  were  told  that  they  were 
free  to  take  it  or  leave  it.  For  so  miserable  a  recompense  were  the  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  compelled  to  toil,  rising  early  and  lying  down  late, 
'^hile  the  master  clothier,  eating,  sleeping,  and  idling,  became  rich  by 
their  exertions.  A  shilling  a  day,  the  poet  declares,  is  what  the  weaver 
'^ould  have,  if  justice  were  done.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  in 
tie  generation  which  preceded  the  revolution,  a  workman  employed  in 
.  tke great  staple  manufacture  of  England  thought  himself  fairly  paid  if 
^  gained  6s.  a  week.  •  •  •  •  • 

^It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  wages  of  labor,  estimated  in 
^oney,  were,  in  1685,  not  more  than  half  of  what  they  now  are,  and  that 
tliere  were  few  articles  imi)ortant  to  the  working-man  of  which  the  price 
^a^  not,  in  1685,  more  than  half  of  what  it  now  is.    Beer  was  undoubt- 
^^y  much  cheaper  in  that  age  than  at  present.    Meat  was  also  cheaper, 
^^t  was  still  so  dear  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  scarcely 
^ew  the  taste  of  it.    In  the  cost  of  wheat  there  has  been  very  little 
^Jange.    The  average  price  of  the  quarter,  during  the  last  twelve  years 
?^  Charles  II,  was  50s,    Bread,  therefore,  such  as  is  now  given  to  the 
JJ^ates  of  a  workhouse,  was  then  seldom  seen,  even  on  the  trencher 
^1   ^  yeoman  or  of  a  shopkeeper.    The  great  majority  of  the  nation  lived 

^^ost  entirely  on  rye,  barley,  and  oats. 
^  ^  The  produce  of  tropical  countries,  the  produce  of  the  mines,  the  pro- 
^^^  of  machinery,  was  positively  dearer  than  at  present.  Among  the 
j^t^jmodities  for  which  the  laborer  would  have  had  to  pay  higher  in 
%K^  than  his  posterity  now  pay  were  sugar,  salt,  coals,  caudles,  soap, 
*^^:^s,  stockings,  and  generally  all  articles  of  clothing  and  all  articles  of 
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bedding.    It  may  be  added  that  the  old  coats  and  blankets  would  hav^e 
been  not  only  more  costly,  bat  less  serviceable  than  the  modern  fabrics." 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton,  in  his  work  on  *^  Labor,"  published  in  1869,  takes 
issue  with  Macaulay  in  respect  to  the  advantages  which,  according  to 
the  latter,  the  modern  English  workman  possesses  over  the  workman 
who  lived  in  the  last  days  of  the  Stuarts.  In  support  of  his  view  hccite^ 
^^  that  most  minute,  careful,  and  comprehensive  of  inquirers,''  Daniel 
Defoe,  whose  description  may  be  taken  as  applying  to  the  early  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  "  It  is  curious  to  observe,''  says  Mr*  Thorn- 
ton,. ^'  how,  item  by  item,  as  if  of  malice  aibrethought|  he  disproves  the 
whole  of  Lord  Macaulay's  proofs. 

^^Although  in  Yorkshire,  and  generally  in  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham, 
a  laborer's  weekly  wages  might,  he  says,  be  only  4«.,  in  Kent,  and  several 
of  the  southern  and  western  provinces,  they  were  7^.,  9«.,  or  lOs.    Oft^^ 
when  he  (Defoe)  had  wanted  a  man  for  work,  a^d  had  offered  ds.  a  week 
to  sturdy  varlets  at  his  door,  he  had  been  told  to  his  face  that  they  could 
get  more  by  begging,  and  ^once,'  says  he,  ^I  put  a  lusty  fellow  in  the 
stocks  f6T  making  the  experiment.'    Again,  he  represents  himself  ^ 
habitually  paying  six  or  seven  men  together  on  a  Saturday  night,  ^^ 
least  10«.,  and  some  30«.,  for  work,  and  he  mentions  one  man  who    ^^^ 
several  years  gained  of  him  from  16s,  to  20«.  a  week  by  his  handiworl^^^ 
the  '  mean,  scoundrel  employment  of  tile-making.'   Turning  to  manim  *ac- 
tures,  he  says  nothing  was  more  common  than  tor  journeymen  wea^^^^^ 
to  earn  from  15«.  to  30*^.  aweek;   and  he  appeals  to  silk-throwster^ 
whether  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  S«.,  9^.,  and  10«.  *  to  l>*i^d 
men  and  cripples  to  turn  wheels.'     Then  he  speaks  of  ^  the  difficult  ^  ^^ 
raising  Boldiers,  the  vast  charge  the  kingdom  was  at  to  officers  to   ^V^' 
cure  men,  the  many  little  and  not  over  honest  methods  used  to  entice  tMfc^^ 
into  the  service ;'  and  all  this  he  explains  by  the  ease  and  plenty  in  wH^^^^. 
Englishmen  lived.      If,  he  argues,  they  had  '  wanted  employment,        ^^ 
consequently  bread,  they  would  have  carried  a  musket  rather  than  sta       ^^^ 
and  have  worn  the  Queen's  cloth,  or  anybody's  cloth,  rather  than^^  6^ 
naked  and  live  in  rags  and  want :'  but  he  that  could  earn  20s,  at  an  e-     -^^^^ 
steady  employment,  must  be  mad  or  drunk  when  he  'lists  for  a  sol-     -^^^ 
to  be  knocked  on  the  head  for  3s,  6d,  a  week.' 

"  True,  the  high  wages  that  prevailed  were  not  always  turned  to 
best  account.  They  were  higher  here  than  in  any  other  country  in 
world,  but  whereas  a  Dutchman  with  20s.  a  week  would  be  sure  to 
rich  and  to  leave  his  children  •  in  very  good  condition,  an  English 
^  could  often  but  just  live,  as  it  was  called,'  might,  perhaps,  '  ha 
have  a  pair  of  shoes  to  his  feet,  or  clothes  to  cover  his  nakedness,  ^ 
might  have  his  wife  and  children  kept  by  the  parish.'  But  then  r^ 
was  caused  entirely  by  the  extravagant  humor  of  our  poor  people  in  ^ 
ing  and  drinking,  for  they  ^  ate  and  drank,  but  especially  the  latter,  tk^^^ 
times  as  much  in  value  as  any  sort  ot  foreigners  of  the  same  dimensi-^^5^Pf 
in  the  world.'  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  ale-house,  every  one  mi  S> 
have  lived  comfortably,  for  it  was  incontestable  that  there  was  '  m^^?^ 
labor  than  hands  to  perform  it,'  and  that  the '  meanest  labor  in  the  naC^',^^ 
afforded  the  workman  sufficient  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  familj:;^^^^' 

"Not  even  Macaulay's  eloquence  and  ingenuity  can  countervail  th^^^ff^ 
sturdy  affirmations  of  Defoe,  which  place  beyond  dispute  that  there  ^° 

not,  since  the  earlier  writer  lived,  been  any  such  marked  or  general 
of  money  wages  as  the  other  imagined.    Besides,  money  wages  a  cent 
or  two  ago  were  very  far  from  representing  so  accurately  as  at  present 
sum  total  of  their  recipient's  resources.    Among  the  proceedings,  le 
or  other,  which,  with  whatever  motive  instituted,  have,  together  w 
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leasanuB  gaiuen,  cnuueii  prouamy,  iiKeiDesiM  oi  ms  cotiage, 
waste,  supplied  him  with  roote  and  berbs;  on  the  adjoining 
be  had  jjrazing  for  a  cow  and  a  few  sheep,  aa  wl-II  as  for  pigs 
Ty ;  some  neighboring  wood  or  heath  fornished  him  with  fuel 
athering,  and  he  was  lucky  if  he  lived  too  far  from  a  meer  or 
allow  of  lijs  catching  an  occasional  eel  or  mallard,  as  well  as 
It  muy  be  that  where  he  once  fed  a  flock  of  geese,  is  now  an 
ich  with  apple  blossoms;  and  that  the  fen  in  which  he  snared 
,  has  long  since  been  drained  and  divided  into  corn-fields  and 
Ids ;  that  the  moor  where  he  cut  turf  among  the  furze  bushes^ 
ne^ow  bright  with  clover,  aiid  renowned  for  butter  and  cheese, 
baterer  advantage  such  transformations  maybe  to  the  country 
to  the  poor  countryman  they  have  been  of  less  than  no  advan- 
II.  His  share  of  the  g^in  resulting  from  them  is  a  miserable 
lainst  bis  concomitant  loss,  for  what  he  has  gained  is  simply 
shops  and  markets,  stfi^ked  more  abundantly  than  before  from 
ented  produce  of  the  improved  land,  while  what  be  has  lost  is 
:he  same  land  would  have  yielded  if  left  in  a  8tat«  of  nature. 
,'  supplemental  aids  derived  from  land  in  that  state  that  the 
B  hind,  wheo  earning  no  more  than  as.  a  week  in  money,  was 
ess  enabled,  as  we  are  expressly  told  he  was,  to  live  much  liet- 
working-men  in  any  of  the  mannfactnriog  countries  of  Ger- 
ance,  or  Italy.  'Wben  this  waff  the  case  in  Yorkshire,  whero 
I  cheapest^  it  is  very  certain  that  in  Kent  and  Susses,  and  iu 
lem  counties  generally,  where  agricultural  wages  were  on  an 
:wice  as  high  as  in  the  north,  and  were  supplemented  iu  the 
mer,  Ilie  condition  of  the  laborers  in  husbandry  cannot  have 
which  tbeir  successors  have  ai^  reason  to  look  back  to  with 

parent  discrepancies  between  Macanlay's  conclnsions  and  tb< 
ts  of  Defoe  may,  perbaps,  be  explained  in  part  by  an  actual  im- 
it  in  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  having  taken  place 
L685,  the  year  to  which  Hr.  Macaulay's  description  refers,  and 

date  at  which  was  published  the  pamphlet  from  which  Mr. 

has  quoted,  t    Mr.  Sogers,  in  tbe  work  heretofore  mentioned. 
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«eventeentb  century  from  tbedepressiou  into  whicb,  from  various 
tbey  had  fallen  during  the  sixteenth,  and  that  they  ''  had  a  gol< 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth."  Whether  they  had  att 
condition  which  warranted  this  description  as  early  as  1704  may, 
be  doubted  5  but  that  their  circumstanced  were  better  than  they  h; 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II  is  quite  probable.  The  w 
France  which  followed  the  accession  of  William  III  to  the  throne 
occasioned  a  considerable  falling  oft' in  external  trade,  the  amount 
ping  clearing  outwards  from  English  ports  having  declined  from 
tons  in  1688  to  174,791  tons  in  1096,  while  the  value  of  merchan 
ported  fell  in  the  same  period  from  £4,086,089  to  £2,729,520.  C 
cline  in  commerce  was,  however,  accompanied  with  increased  ] 
in  a  number  of  domestic  industries.  This  was  the  case  in  the  m 
j  I  ture  of  copper  and  brass,  silk,  and  the  finer  descriptions  of  glass 

latter  had  up  to  that  time  been  chiefly  imported  from  France.  A 
blade  company  which  had  settled  in  Yorkshire,  established  a  pro 
business,  and  so  great  was  the  improvement  in  the  manufac 
men's  hats,  previously  imported  in  large  numbers  from  Kormanc 
the  English  article  soon  excluded  its  foreign  competitor,  than  1 
was  at  once  better  and  lower  in  price.  These  and  other  impro\ 
in  manufactures  were  largely  promoted  by  the  influx  of  French  i 
which  followed  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 
tolerant  bigotry  of  Louis  XIV  drove  from  his  kingdom  nearl; 
million  of  his  Protestant  subjects,*  who  were  among  the  most 
trious,  enterprising,  and  intelligent  of  the  population.  Consisting 
of  manufacturers  and  skilled  artisans,  they  carried  their  exp 
skill,  and  artistic  t^aste,  as  well  as  a  large  amount  of  capital,  to 
eral  countries  of  Protestant  Europe  in  which  they  found  refug< 
believed  that  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  of  them  settled  in  £ 
Voltaire,  in  his  Age  of  Louis  XIV,  states  that  a  part  of  the  sal 
;|  London  (Spitalfields)  was  peopled  entirely  with  French  manufi 

I  of  silk,  while  thousands  of  French  refugees,  engaged  in  other  ind 

.  established  themselves  in  the  suburbs  of  Soho  and  St.  Giles. 

^'  he  says,  carried  to  England  the  art  of  making  crystal  in  pei 

which  for  that  same  reason  was  about  this  same  time  lost  in 
Anderson,  in  his  History  of  Commerce,  (Vol.  II,  page  569)  e€ 
the  amount  of  capital,  in  money  and  effects,  brought  into  the 
by  these  immigrants  at  an  aggregate  of  three  million  pounds  c 
and  says :  "  To  the  French  refugees  England  owes  the  improve 
several  of  its  manufactures  of  slight  woolen'stnffs,  of  silk,  linen 
glass,  and  hats,  (the  last  two  since  brought  to  perfection  by  as.)  T 
called  a  la  mode  and  lustrings  were  entirely  owing  to  them  ;  a 
cades,  satins,  black  and  colored  mantuas,  black  paduasoys,  d 
watered  tabbies,  and  black  velvets ;  also  watches,  cutlery-ware, 
jacks,  locks,  surgeons'  instruments,  hardware,  toys,  &c.'' 

The  peace  of  Kyswick,  negotiated  in  September,  1697,  was 
followed  by  evidences  of  increased  prosperity.  The  improvement 
had  been  made  in  manufactures,  and  the  new  industries  introdac 
co-operated  with  a  revived  commerce  to  produce  an  era  of  incre 
dustrial  activity.  In  1697  the  merchandise  shipped  from  Englis 
amounted  to  only  £3,525,907.  During  the  first  three  years  of  1 
averaged  £6,709,881  per  annum.  The  increased  activity  of  : 
traffic  may  be  in  part  inferred  from  the  great  increase  which  occ 
the  use  of  the  mails.    During  the  eight  years  of  the  war  the  re^ 

*  The  namber  bos  been  variously  estimated  at  from  three  hundred  thousai 
million. 
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the  post-office  amoanted  to  only  £67,222  per  annum.  Its  annual  revenue 
daring  the  first  four  years  of  peace  averaged  £82,319.  Among  other 
caases  of  the  improved  condition  of  trade  have  been  mentioned  the  re- 
coinage  of  the  silver,  with  the  withdrawal  of  debased  coin,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1694,  the  enlargement  of  the  bounds 
of  religious  toleration,  and  the  augmented  confidence  in  the  future 
which  arose  from  a  more  definite  settlement  of  the  political  constitution 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  reign  of  Anne,  extending  from  1702  to  1714,  was  distingnished 
for  the  successful  military  campaigns  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough. Out  of  the  entire  period,  only  two  years  were  years  of  peace. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  activity  of  internal  trade  and  in- 
dostry  was  interrupted ;  and  though  foreign  commerce  may  have  lan- 
guished for  a  time,  it  did  not  suffer  as  it  had  done  during  the  preceding 
reign.  It  was  more  seriously  crippled  during  the  earlier  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  I,  under  whom  England  was  successively  involved  in 
petty  wars  with  various  states  which  had  sheltered  the  pretender  to  the 
British  throne.  There  are  evidences,  however,  that  the  country  was  in 
»  prosperous  condition.  The  taxe«  yielded  increased  revenues ;  money 
was  abundant ;  the  government  seldom  borrowed  at  a  higher  rate  than 
4  per  cent.,  and  at  the  close  of  George's  reign  in  1727  the  market  rate 
of  interest  was  but  3  per  cent.  The  abundance  of  capital  did  not  fail  to 
arouse  the  cupidity  of  the  speculator,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that 
the  famous  South-Sea  bubble  expanded  and  collapsed. 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  condition  of  the  country  during 
the  reign  of  George  II  (1727  to  1760)  is  given  by  John  Wade  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  middle  and  working  classes : 

Of  the  thirty-three  years  of  this  king's  government,  only  thirteen  were  years  of 
*v;  the  remainder  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  great  internal  improvements.    Ship- 

a increased;  agricmtare,  commerce,  and  the  manufacturing  arts  flourished. 
Damerous  inolosure  acts,  the  waste  lands  were  reclaimed;  new  roads  were 
opened  and  old  ones  improved ;  bridges  were  erected,  and  numerous  rivers  widened 
^d  deepened  for  facilitating  intemfQ  communication ;  vast  quantities  of  com  were 
^Qoally  exported.  The  balance  of  payments  in  return  for  the  excess  of  exports  in 
gruD  and  other  commodities  kept  up  the  circulation  almost  without  the  aid  of  a  paper 
«omaey ;  commercial  interest  ran  steadily  at  3  per  cent.  The  prices  of  the  public  se- 
^DritieB  rose  above  par,  so  that  ministers  were  enabled  to  reduce  the  annuities,  by 
offering  the  usual  alternative  to  the  creditors,  of  either  the  payment  of  the  prinoipjU, 
or  the  aceeptanoe  of  a  lower  rate  of  interest. 

The  activity  of  national  industry  and  abundance  of  capital  are  evidenced  by  the  ex- 
tent of  local  improvements,  especially  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  In  London  no 
lewer  than  eight  new  parishes  were  erected  between  the  Revolution  and  the  end  of 
^he  reiflTB  of  George  II.  An  act  had  passed  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  for  the  building  of 
°%  Mditional  churches  in  the  metropolis.  The  extension  of  commerce  and  manutac< 
^^  csQsed  a  great  addition  to  the  population  in  the  chief  seats  of  industry  and  enter- 
g^  in  the  country — in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Bristol^  Glasgow,  Leeds, 
<Mieffield,  Frome.  One  source  of  the  general  prosperitv  was  the  growing  importance 
^Qd  increasing  tempations  held  out  oy  the  colonies  or  North  America.  Already  the 
^^  World  had  become  the  land  of  refuge  and  of  hope  to  the  needy  and  adventurous 
°oth  from  England  and  the  continental  states.  In  one  year,  that  of  1729,  there  emi^ated 
tothegingie  province  of  Pennsylvania  no  fewer  than  6,208  persons,  of  whom,  as  m  the 
^<>sting  stream  of  emigration,  the  great  mass  were  Irish,  forced  into  exile,  as  at  pres- 
^^  by  high  rents  and  destitution. 

.  In  the  following  paragraph  Mr.  Wade  mentions  a  few  of  the  leading 
improvements  in  agricaltural  industry  introduced  during  the  first  half 
<>'the  eighteenth  century : 

^Q  1710  the  winnowing-machine  was  introduced  from  Holland,  and  about  the 
^mo  time  the  thrashing-machine  began  to  be  used  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
l^i^Qd.  In  1732  the  celebrated  Jothro  TuU  commenced  his  experiments  on  his 
'irm  in  Berkshire,  but  thirty  years  elapsed  before  they  excited  much  practical  atten- 
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tion  and  before  the  more  valuable  parts  of  his  system  beg^n  to  be  adopted  h} 

\  geut  agricnltnrists.    He  introdaced  the  drill-hasbandry  and  recommended  tb 

{ I  tution  of  labor  and  arrangement  in  the  place  of  manure  and  fallow  in  the  ci 

I  land.    A  rotation  of  crops  and  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  clover,  and  potato< 

field  became  more  general.    That  agriculture  was  extending  is  ^hown  by  the  c 

legislation.    More  land  was  demanded  for  cultivation.    In  the  belligerent  reign 

i»m  III  not  a  single  act  was  passed  for  the  inclosure  of  wastes  or  the  dra 

marshes.    In  the  equally  fighting  reign  of  Anne  there  were  only  two  indosi 

but  in  that  of  George  I  the  number  was  twenty-six,  and  in  the  thirty-thn 

reign  of  George  II  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  were  passed.* 

The  period  under  coDsideration  ^^itnessed  the  birth  of  a  nnn 

those  inventions  \vhich,  after  snccessive  improvements,  were  d< 

to  effect  a  revolution  in  most  of  the  industrial  arts.   The  revival  of 

learning  had  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  modern  scholars  • 

.  y  ancient  applications  of  the  power  of  steam  which,  trifling  as  the;i 

^  HI  contained  the  germs  of  those  stupendous  applications  of  the  sam 

with  which  we  are  now  familiar.  During  the  sixteenth  and  sevei 
centuries  the  subject  had  occupied  the  minds  of  a  number  of  mecha£ 
and  in  1663  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  iu  his  ^^  Century  of  Inven 
announced  that  he  had  invented  and  constructed  a  steam-mach 
^  means  of  which  he  could  raise  a  column  of  water  to  the  height  o 

I  feet.    This  was  improved  upon  by  Savery  a  few  years  later,  and 

the  piston,  in  a  rude  form,  was  devised  by  Dr.  Dennis  Papin.  I 
Thomas  Kewcomen  patented  an  engine  which  gradually  came  int 
general  use  for  pumping  water  out  of  mines,  and  which,  after  suc^ 
improvements  by  Potter,  Beighton,  Sm^^ton,  and  others,  form 
^    f  basis  for  the  famous  inventions  of  James  Watt,  the  first  of  whi< 

fj\  patented  on  January  6, 1769. 

I  -^l  In  the  year  1738  Mr.  John  Kay,  a  native  of  Bury,  in  Lancashir 

residing  at  Colchester,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  woolen  manufactui 
t  gested  a  new  mode  of  throwing  the  shuttle,  by  the  use  of  which  a ' 

!i  was  enabled  to  turn  out  nearly  twice  as  much  cloth  as  he  could 

!  In  the  same  year  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Lewis  Paul  for  8p 

[  cotton  or  wool  by  the  aid  of  rollers;  and  although  his  machine  v 

^  successful  in  practice,  it  contained  the  principle  subsequently  dev 

by  Arkwjight  in  the  spinning-frame,  which  he  patented  in  17G9, 
a  few  months  of  the  time  when  Watt  obtained  his  patent  for  the  < 
in  conjunction  with  which  the  new  devices  for  spinning  were  $ 
i^  work  such  wonders,  t 

These  and  other  inventions  of  the  same  period  did  not  begin 
duce  their  great  effects  upon  manufacturing  industry  until  near  th 
of  the  century ;  but  they  are  evidences  of  the  intellectual  energ 
*  marked  the  period  now  under  consideration,  and  of  an  industrial  a 

which  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  modes  of  production  then  iu  use 
stimulating  inventive  genius  to  those  efforts  that  were  soon  to  a 
such  magnificent  triumphs. 

The  growth  of  the  cotton-manufacture  between  1697  and  1764  i 
trated  by  the  following  table,  showing  the  quantity  of  cotton-wc 

*  That  the  large  d amber  of  iDclosare-acts  passed  daring  these  two  reigns  is 
^  dence  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  country  at  the  time  may  readily  be  ad 

but  we  need  not,  therefore,  infer  that  the  permanence  of  this  condition  was  pi 
by  the  measures  in  question.  To  bring  the  common  lands  under  cultivation  w 
ously  a  means  of  increasing  the  aggregate  resources  of  the  country.  To  annex 
the  great  estates  of  the  nobility  was  not  the  way  to  make  their  cultivation  m* 
ducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the  working  people. 

t  The  spinning-jenny  was  invented  by  Hargreaves  about  1764,  and  patented 
In  1775  Samuel  Crompton  invented  a  machine,  since  known  as  the  mule,  whi 
bined  the  actions  of  Arkwright*s  frame  and  Hargreaves's  Jenny,  dnd  in  1765  th< 
loom  was  invented  by  Cartright. 


■     h 
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ported  to,  and  the  valne  of  cotton  goods  exported  from,  Great  Britain 
at  different  times  between  the  years  jnst  mentioned : 


Yean. 

Qaantity  of  cot- 
ton-wool im- 
ported. 

Valne  of  cotton 
goods  exported. 

1197 

Poundt. 
1,976,359 
1,  985.  868 
715, 008 
1, 972,  e05 
1, 545,  472 

1,  645, 031 

2,  976, 610 
3, 870, 392 

£5,915 
23,253 
5,  698 
16,300 
13, 524 
20  709 

i:oi 

1710 

17» 

1730 

1741 

1751 

45  986 

1T« 

200,  :i54 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  in 
1741  were  more  than  three  times  as  great  a«  they  were  in  1697,  aiid  that 
in  1764  they  were  nearly  five  times  as  great  as  in  1741.* 

Defoe,  speaking  of  Manchester,  in  his  "  Tour  through  the  Whole  Isl- 
and of  Great  Britain,"  published  in  1727,  says: 

Here,  as  at  Liverpool,  and  alao  at  Frome,  in  Soniersetshire,  tbe  town  is  extending  in 
ft  Teiy  sQrpriBing  manner,  being  almost  double  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  »  *  • 
The  grand  manofactnre  which  has  so  much  raised  this  town  is  that  of  cotton  in  all  its 
varieties,  which,  like  aU  our  other  manufactures,  is  very  much  increased  within  these 
ttoy  or  forty  years. 

An  article  in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  of  September  5, 1739,  and  which 
was  also  copied  into  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  says : 

The  manufacture  of  cotton,  mixed  and  plain,  is  arrived  at  so  great  perfection  within 
tbete  twenty  years,  that  we  not  only  make  enough  for  our  own  consumption,  but  supply 
oor  colonies  and  many  of  the  nationd  of  Europe.  The  benefits  arising  from  this  branch 
are  inch  as  to  enable  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester. alone  to  lay  out  about  £30,000 
a  year,  fur  many  years  past,  on  additional  buildings.  'Tis  computed  that  two  thousand 
new  hooBes  have  been  built  in  that  industrious  town  within  these  twenty  years. 

DoriDg  the  same  period  considerable  improvement  took  place  in  the 
manafacture  of  iron,  and  before  the  middle  of  the  century  Lord  Dudley's 
plan  of  smelting  ii'ou  with  coal,  instead  of  charcoal,  was  successfully 
carried  on  at  various  points.  Tbe  increase  of  production  thus  effected 
led  to  the  use  of  iron  for  puri)oses  to  which  it  had  never  before  been 
applied,  and  thns  stimulated  improvement  in  other  directions.  The 
luirdware  manufacture  steadily  grew  in  importance,  and  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield,  the  chief  centers  of  this  industry,  rapidly  increased  in 
5^th  and  population.  The  various  operations  connected  with  this 
indostry  were  carried  on  chiefly  by  hand,  but  machinery  was  used  in 
^e  rolling  of  metal  sheets,  the  stamping  of  dies,  and  other  processes 
i^niring  a  greater  power  than  human  muscle  could  apply.    In  the 

*The  growth  of  the  woolen  manufacture  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  pieces  of 
broadcloth  miUed  at  the  various  funing-mills  in  the  West- Riding  of  Yorkshire  at  differ- 
ent dat^^  from  X727  to  1795,  inclusive,  which  was  as  foUows: 


Dates. 


Number  of 
pieces. 


1736. 

1745.: 

1756.. 

"^10  L 


28,990 
31, 744i 
50,453 
57,125 


Dates. 


Number  of 
pieces. 


1765 
1775 
1785 
1795 


54.600 

95.878 

157, 275 

250,993 
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making  of  uails,  an  industry  which  was  extensively  carried  on  in 
neighborliood  of  Birmingham,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  employ  the  lal 
of  females,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Hutton's  history 
that  town : 

When  I  first  approacbed  Birmingham,  in  1741, 1  was  surprised  at  the  prodigi 
number  of  black nmiths'  shops  npon  the  i*oad,  and  could  not  conceive  how  the  conn 
though  populons,  could  support  so  many  people  of  the  same  occupation.  In  som 
these  shops  I  observed  one  or  more  females,  stripped  of  their  upper  garments,  and 
overcharged  with  their  lower,  wielding  the  hammer  with  all  the  grace  of  their  i 
The  beauties  of  their  face  were  rather  eclipsed  by  the  smut  of  the  anvil.  Struck  v 
the  novelty,  I  inquired  whether  the  ladies  of  this  country  shoed  horses,  but  was 
bwered  with  a  smile,  **  They  are  nailers." 

It  is  evident  that  the  growth  of  these  manufactures  and  of  mi 
others  which  either  came  into  existence,  or  were  greatly  improved,  dur 
the  same  period,  must  have  reacted  powerfully  upon  agriculture  by  1 
uihhing  an  ample  and  ready  market  for  its  various  products.  The 
vantages  arising  from  this  source  appear  to  have  been  enjoyed  for  mi 
years  by  the  farmers,  and,  probably  also,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
their  laborers,  before  the  landlords,  by  a  general  enhancement  of  rei 
asserted  their  claim  to  the  increased  pecuniary  returns  obtained  fr 
their  lands.  A  neighbor  of  Arthur  Young  informed  that  eminent  a; 
cultural  writer,  that  between  1770  and  1780  an  aged  relative  of  his  1 
frequently  expressed  surprise  at  the  rise  of  rents  that  was  then  tak 
place,  for  during  the  long  period  through  which  his  experience  extent 
the  renewal  of  leases  had  been  commonly  regarded  as  a  matter  of  cour 
,  and  father,  son,  and  grandson,  in  turn  had  occupied  the  same  farm  w; 
out  such  a  thing  as  an  increase  of  the  rent  entering  into  the  thoug 
of  either  landlord  or  tenant. 

To  this  fact,  in  conjunction  with  the  activity  of  the  various  industr 
the  prosperity  of  the  working-classes,  during  the  period  in  question,  ^ 
doubtless  mainly  due ;  whilo  the  raising  of  rents,  the  extension  of  h 
monopoly  by  the  inclosure  acts,  and  the  disturbance  of  industry  ii 
dent  to  a  period  of  transition  in  the  methods  of  production  co-opera 
with  war  and  commercial  revulsions  to  produce  that  deterioratioi 
their  circumstances  which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  centi 
Of  the  improvement  in  their  condition  between  the  revolution  of  1 
and  the  accession  of  George  III  in  1760,  an  indication  is  afforded  by 
fact  that  at  the  earlier  date  the  use  of  wheaten  bread  by  the  como 
people  was  mainly  confined  to  a  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitant 
the  southern  counties,  whereas,  at  the  later,  it  was  used  by  about  f 
eighths  of  the  population  of  England.  That  the  fare  of  the  labor 
people  was  by  no  means  scanty  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from 
treatment  of  the  inmates  of  work-houses.  The  following  account  tal 
from  a  parliamentary  return,  shows  the  expense  of  maintaining 
work-house  at  Saint  Giles's  in  the  Fields  for  they  ear  ended  April 
1727: 

For  leaking 2  i: 

For  milk 59 

For  butcher's  meat 180    < 

For  cheese 81    ' 

For  bread  and  flour 321    i 

For  oat-meal 26    : 

For  peas 0  1 

For  beer 161  1' 

For  shop-goods 61    ' 

For  herbs 8    ! 

For  mackerel 1    ' 

903  1 


I 
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dering  the  comparatively  low  price  of  meat  at  the  time  in  ques- 
le  amoant  obtained  for  the  expenditure  above  given  must  have 
ite  liberal,  while  the  supply  of  beer,  then  worth  al)out  l^d.  per 
eas  largeenough  to  attest  the  generosity  of  the  managers  of  the 
iment,  however  unfavorably  it  may  impress  us  in  regard  to  their 
It. 

11  of  fare  of  the  inmates  of  the  work-house  at  Bedford  about 
3  time  was  as  follows : 


k. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

■  •  - 

Bread  and  cheese 

Broth 

Boiled  beef  and  snet-paddlng 

Cold  meat  left  on  Sunday 

Bread  and  cheese. 
Do. 

•  •  • 

•  m 

Bread  and  checee 

The  same  as  Monday . . 
The  same  as  Tuesday 
The  same  as  Monday. . 
Bread  and  cheese 

Boiled  beef  and  a  little  mutton 
and  snet  pnddiDe. 

The  same  asMonclay 

The  same  as  Tuesday 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

•  •  • 

The  same  as  Monday 

Hasty-padding,  or  milk-porridge. . 

Do. 
Broth,  or  bread  and  cheese. 

riter  who  furnishes  this  information  further  says : 

tread  is  wheat  dressed  down  and  made  into  large  honsebold  loaves  by  a 
the  bonse.  Their  drink  is  beer,  turned  in  from  the  public  brew-bouse  at 

-pence  per  gallon.  The  overseers  do  sometimes  put  a  cow  upon  the  common 
and  that  nothiug  may  be  wasted  or  lost,  they  have  a  pi^  or  two  brought  in 

on  their  wash  and  dregs,  and  fragments ;  which  when  well  grown,  is  fed  and 

the  bouse.    They  have  also  a  little  garden  for  herbs,  onions,  &c, 

Tade  states  that  from  1720  to  1760,  there  was  no  material  varia- 
ler  in  the  prices  of  provisions  or  the  rates  of  wages.  "  Through- 
vf hole  of  that  period,"  says  he,  "  wheat  kept  steadily  at  from  32«. 
be  quarter,  which  was  lower  than  it  had  been  about  the  time  of 
olntion.  Wages  of  husbandmen  rose  a  little  toward  the  close  of 
n  of  George  If,  but  not  those  of  artificers.  According  to  Mr. 
J  tables  wages  in  husbandry  were  in  1725,  per  week,  58.  id, ;  in 
.;  in  1770,  Is.  4d,^  Eden,  however,  writing  near  the  close  of 
teenth  century,  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  most  parts  of  En- 
xcept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  towns,  the  price  of  labor  had 
lonbled  within  the  preceding  sixty  years. 

)llowing  statement  shows  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  family 
Ticulturai  laborer  in  1762,  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  George 

Per  week. 

8,  d, 

ar,  oat-meal 2  6 

lens,  beans,  peas,  fruit 0  5 

L,candle8,  Sid.,  soap, 2^(1 0  11^ 

,  butter,  Ifd.,  cheese,  5(i 0  8^ 

,  rent,  6d.,  pins,  worsted,  thread,  &c.,  Id 1  1 

epairs,  beading,  shoes 1  0 

,  exotics,  vinegar,  spices 0  8^ 

tal  per  week 7      4^ 

ese  are  actual  expenses^  they  indicate  the  mode  as  well  as  the 
iving  at  the  time  in  question. 

dioff  to  a  table  published  further  on,  the  average  price  of  mutton  from  1706  to 
only  1«.  bd,  per  stone  of  8  pounds,  or  2^  per  pound.    In  1740  the  same  price 
for  beef  by  the  victualing  office,  and  four  years  later  the  same  meat  was  pur- 
r  Ifd  per  pound. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  contract-rates  of  wages  at  Gree  ^ 

Avich  Hospital  in  1760 : 

I. 

CarpoDter,  per  day 2 

Bricklayer,  per  day 2 

Mason,  per  day ^ 2 

PlumUer,  per  day 3 

The  contract-rate  of  wages  for  artificers  had  undergone  no  chan  ^ 
from  1729,  and  continued  without  variation  till  about  1795,  when  tbi€ 
suddenly  rose  from  28.  6d,  to  58.  per  day. 

The  contract-prices  for  Xirovisions  and  clothing  in  1760  at  the  saro 
hospital  were  as  follows : 


«. 

«. 

u 

6 

0 

1 

0 

^ 

0 

3i 

3 

6 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

9 

13 

4 

£.  9.  J 

Beer,  per  barrel 0  5  ^ 

CaDdles,  per  dozen  pounds 0  6  y 

Shoes,  per  pair 0  4  ^ 

Coals,  per  chaldron 1  12  ^ 

Stockings,  per  pair 0  1  ^ 

Hats,  each 0  2*; 

Suit  of  bedding 0  4  ^ 

Coats,  each 1  1  •• 


£. 

Flesh,  per  cwt 1 

Bread,  for  13^  ounces 0 

Butter,  per  pound 0 

Cheese,  per  pound 0 

Pease,  per  bushel 0 

Oatmeal,  per  bushel 0 

Salt,  per  bushel 0 

Malt,  per  quarter 1 

Hops,percwt 4 

Mr.  Hewlett,  in  a  pamphlet  on  '*  the  insuflSciency  of  the  causes  to  'whici 
the  increase  of  our  poor  and  of  the  poor's  rates  has  been  ascribed, 
published  in  1788,  maintained  that,  for  a  considerable  period  prior  t* 
the  time  he  wrote,  the  rates  of  wages  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  rise  i 
the  prices  of  provisions.  Au  expensive  war  had  brought  an  additions 
debt  of  more  than  one  hundred  millions  sterling,  and  the  increased  tas( 
thus  occasioned  had  fallen  in  part  on  articles  which  were  necessaries  < 
life,  even  among  the  poorest  of  the  people,  such  as  soap,  leather,  candle 
&c.  Within  twelve  years  the  price  of  these  articles  had  increased  one-fift 
Wheat,  in  the  mean  time,  had  cost  thepoor  man  nearly  6«.  abushel:  butt 
and  cheese  had  risen  three  half-pence  a  pound,  and  meat  a  penny.  The  ge 
eral  increase  in  the  price  of  these  commodities  he  reckons  at  one-fifth,  or ! 
per  cent.,  and  asks,  ^' What  advantage  have  they  (the  working-classes)  hs 
to  enable  them  to  bear  this  augmented  burden  f  What  advance  with 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has  been  made  in  their  wages!  Very  litt 
indeed ;  in  their  daily  labor  nothing  at  all,  either  in  husbandry  or  ma 
ufactures.  In  some  branches  of  the  latter,  by  the  iniquitous,  oppre$ 
ive  practices  of  those  who  have  the  direction  of  them,  they  are  at  th 
moment  considerably  lower.  The  only  advantage  they  enjoy  more  ths 
they  did  a  few  years  ago  is  in  piecework."  He  thinks,  however,  th 
while  this  *'  augments  the  wages  of  the  workmen  it  shortens  the  dm 
tion  of  their  lives,  and  of  their  capacity  for  labor.**  Extending  his  i 
view  to  a  somewhat  longer  period,  Mr.  Hewlett  says  that  wheat,  "whic 
between  the  years  1746  and  1766,  was  only  S2s.  a  quarter,  was  almo 
from  that  time  to  the  year  1776,  above  45«."  To  counterbalance  th: 
"the  rise  in  the  price  of  labor  was  very  little,  if  anything,  more  thi 
twopence  on  the  shilling,  except  only  the  money  earned  by  piec 
work,  which,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  was  not  nearly  so  general  as 
present." 

To  show  the  very  moderate  rise  of  wages  in  the  south  of  Englan 
during  the  fifty  years  from  1737  to  1787,  he  gives  the  following  stal 
ment: 

Wages  per  di 
1737.  17 
Agriculture':  d. 

Laborers  out  of  doors,  in  the  country  ...^ 10 

Threshers... 9 

Laborers  out  of  doors,  uear  great  towns 16 
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nanufacturen: 

14  15 

15  18 

nere 6  7 

^es  of  weavers  duriDg  tbe  same  period,  he  says,  had  been 
>out  2d.  a  day  in  the  coarse  trade  and  nothing  at  all  in  the 

re  presented  a  iiamber  of  tables,  extracts  from  old  acconots, 
iers,  &c.,  illustrating  the  lates  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  living 
J  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries : 

WAGES  AND  PRICES  FROM   1596  TO  1796. 

hotcing  the  wages  of  servants,  laborers,  and  artificers  in  the  county  of  Chester  as 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  said  county,  at  the  said  city  of  Chester,  in  the  thirty- 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  {A,  D,  1596.) 


Wages  by  the  year. 

Wagoa  by 
the  day. 

Occupatlun. 

With  meat 
and  drink. 

Witbont 

meat  and 

drink. 

With  meat 
and  drink. 

£.t.  d. 

1  11  8 

2  0  0 

1  10  0 
13  4 

2  13  4 
10  0 
1  10  0 
1    6  8 
10  0 
180 
13  0 
100 
160 

15  0 

16  0 
1  10  0 
10  0 

16  0 
18  0 
1  10  0 
1  10  0 
160 
1    3  4 
10  0 
1  10  0 
100 
16  8 
1    3  0 
1  10  0 
16  0 
10  0 

Iff  0 
10  0 

16  8 

17  0 
150 

15  0 
10  0 

1  10  0 

18  0 
10  0 

15  0 

16  8 
10  0 

2  0  0 

£.  9.  d. 

5    00 
5  10  0 
5    0  0 
5  10  0 
5  13  4 

3  10  0 

4  0  0 

5  0  0 
5    0  0 
4  10  0 
4    6  8 
4    0  0 
4  10  0 

3  13  4 

4  0  0 
4    0  0 
4    0  0 
3    00 

3  13  4 

4  0  0 
4    0  0 

3  13  4 

4  0  0 
4    0  0 
4    0  0 
313  4 
3  13  4 

3  10  0 

4  0  0 
4    00 
3  13  4 
3  10  0 
3  10  0 

3  16  0 

4  10  0 
4    0  0 
4    0  0 

3  10  0 

4  10  0 
4    0  0 
3  10  0 
3  10  0 
3  10  0 

3  50 

4  0  0 

£.  t.  d. 

0  0  2 

2* 
2 

3 

ter 

4 

it6r........................ ........................ 

1 

2 

l» 

2 

2 

2i 

2 

2 

V 

1 

1 

r. 

1 

2 

2 

• 

11 

1 

2 

u 

1 

2 

1 

?» 

1* 

li 

It 

2 

2 

makerv) ,--^-^-,.. r,.,^,,.... 

2 

2 

aken 

1 

1 

1 

3. 

M...W 

4' 

4 

3 

4 

9  best  sort 

10  0 

10  0 

80 

3  10  0 
2  10  0 
1  16  0 

i  third  mrt .......... 
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Table  II. — Shaming  the  wages  of  servants^  laborerSy  and  artificers 
fixed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  Okehamy  in  the  county  of  Ruttana 
the  2Sth  day  of  April,  1610. 

Wages 
anniu 

a  bailiff  of  husbandry,  haviDg  charge  of  a  plow-land,  at  least 2    1 

A  man-servant  for  husbandry  of  the  best  sort,  who  can  sow,  mow,  thresh, 

make  a  rick,  thatch  and  hedge  the  same,  and  kill  a  bog,  sheep,  or  calf. . .      2    1 
A  common  servant  of  husbandry,  who  can  mow,  and  cannot  expertly  make 

a  rick  and  thatch  it,  nor  kill  and  dress  a  hog,  sheep,  or  calf 2 

A  servant  who  can  drive,  plow,  pitch,  cart,  and  thresh,  but  cannot  expertly 

BOW  and  mow 1 

A  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age 1 

WAGES  OF  WOMEN-8EBVANT8. 

A  chief  woman-servant,  who  can  cook,  bake,  brew,  make  malt,  and  oversee 
other  servants 1 

A  second  woman-servant  of  the  best  sort,  who  cannot  dress  meat  nor  make 
malt,  bnt  can  brew,  &c 1 

A  ''mean  or  simple  woman-servant,^'  who  can  do  only  out- work  and  drudg- 
ing        0    1 

A  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age 0    1 

WAGES  OF  MILLERS. 

A  chief  niUler,  who  can  "expertly  beat,  lay,  grind,  and  govern  his  mill"..      2 
A  common  miller,  who  cannot,  &c 1    1 

WAGES  OF  SHEPHERDS. 

A  chief  shepherd,  who  is  skillful  in  the  ordinary  of  his  cattle,  winter  and 

summer 1    1 

A  common  shepherd... 1 

WAGES  OF  MOWERS  AND  HARVEST-FOLK. 


Occupations. 


A  mower  by  the  day 

A  man  reaper 

A  woman  reaper 

A  man  hay-maker 

A  woman  hav-maker 

A  follower  of  scythes 

A  raker  of  barley  and  peas 

A  hedger ^ 

A  ditcher 

Every  other  laborer  not  before  set  down,  (harvest  exceptedj)  shall 

have  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas 

And  afterward,  every  such  laborer  shall  have  from  Michaelmas 

to  Easter 


With 

Wi 

meat. 

Ol 

m< 

d. 

t 

5 

1 

4 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

' 

4 

4 

3 

2 
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WAGES  OP  ARTIPICBRS  AND  THEIB  APPRENTICES. 


OccnpatioDS. 


From  Easter 
to  Michaelmas. 


With 
meat. 


With- 
out 
meat. 


Cliief  ioincr,  per  day 

«^oiiieni  apprentice,  per  day 

faster  sawyer,  per  day 

Plow-wriglit,  per  day 

Thatcher,  per  day 

Hardle-maiker,  per  day 

Hone-collar-maker,  per  day 

Haster  mason,  per  day 

HoQgb  mason,  per  day 

Master  carpenter,  per  day 

Hipert  carpenter,  per  day 

Carpenter's  apprentice,  per  day .... 

Bricklayer,  per  day 

Bricklayers  apprentice, per  day  ... 

Tiler  or  slater,  per  day 

Tiler  or  slatei^s  apprentice,  per  day 

Tnmer.perday - 

Gardener,  per  day 

Tailor.pi  day 


6 
4 
6 
5 
5 
5 
6 
8 
5 
8 
5 
3 
5 
3 
5 
3 
6 
6 
4 


12 

8 

12 

10 

9 

9 

10 

12 

10 

14 

10 

7 

9 

7 

10 

7 

12 

12 

8 


From  Michael- 
mas to  Easter. 


With 
meat. 


With- 
out 
meat. 


d. 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
4 
6 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
6 


d. 

8 
f) 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

10 
8 

14 
8 
6 
8 
G 
8 
6 

12 


8 


It  appears,  by  the  high  constable's  catalogues  of  persons  hired  under 
tbe  8tatntes  from  1626  to  1634,  that  the  rate  of  wages  for  servants 
abo?e  given  was  then  complied  with. 

^^BUE  YH.'^Showing  the  wages  of  artificers  y  laborerSf  and  servants  as  fixed  by  the  justices  of 
^feace  at  Chelmsford^  in  the  county  of  EsseXy  on  the  8th  of  April,  l^h  ^^  according  to 
^  trus  meaning  of  a  statute  ma^e  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  EHzabeth, 
^svimg  a  special  regard  and  consideration  to  the  prices  at  this  time  of  all  hinds  of  victuals 
^  apparel^  both  linen  and  wooleny  and  all  other  necessary  charges  wherexcith  artificers, 
wiorers,  and  servants  have  been  more  grievously  charged  than  in  times  past," 


OccQpAtions. 


^  5*«ternia9on 

^  ^^Ater  rough  nMBon 

^^^«ter  inaaon's  servaots  and  apprentices,  above  the 

A^^of  fixuteenand  onder  eighteen 

A  ^^rter  carpenter 

^^^•ter  carpenter,  Jonmeymen,  and  aervanto,  above 

^  j^kteen  ana  under  tiventy>four  Tears 

I^^ster  carnenter,  servants  ana  apprentices,  above 

A^^^rteen  and  onder  twenty-foar  years 

A.  ^^ster  sawyer * 

5^25?^  sawyer's  laborer 

A.  JT^rsofpale  and  clap-board  and  laths 

^  ^^wriJiht 

D^^^w-wnght  and  cartwright 

\^  ^^aster  ^ipwright 

^%wer  or  common  shipwright 


Bv  the  day 

By  the   day 

from 

March 

from  Sep* 

By  the  whole 

to   Septem- 

tember to 

year. 

ber. 

March. 

•♦» 

<^ 

With 
board. 

Withoii 
board. 

With 
board. 

Withon 
board. 

i 

ee 

> 

h3 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

£    8.  d. 

*.  d. 

12 

18 

10 

16 

4    0    0 

10    0 

10 

17 

8 

14 

3    0    0 

10    0 

4 

10 

3 

7 

1  10    0 

8    0 

U 

IS 

10 

16 

4    0    0 

10    0 

8 

14 

6 

12 

2  10    0 

8    0 

6 

12 

6 

10 

14    0 

8    0 

10 

l(i 

8 

14 

4  10    0 

10    0 

8 

6 

12 

4    0    0 

8    0 

8 

8 

12 

4    0    0 

10    0 

10 

18 

8 

16 

4    0    0 

10    0 

12 

18 

10 

16 

0    0    0 

0    0 

10 

18 

8 

16 

0    0    0 

0    0 

10 

16 

6 

14 

0    0    0 

0    0 

16 

24 

12 

16 

0    0    0 

0    0 

10 

18 

8 

14 

0    0    0 

0   p 
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Table  JIL—Showing  the  wages  of  arUfloerSy  labarerSf  €Md  gervantf,  ^-c— Coatinu 


Occnpa  lions. 


Au  able  clencber 

An  able  holder 

A  maHtercalker 

A  calker,  laboring  by  tide 

A  common  oalker 

A  master  Joiner  or  carver 

A  master  Joiner  or  carver'.s  servants  and  apprentices, 
above  eighteen  and  under  twenty-four  years 

A  master  Joiner  or  carver's  servants  ana  apprenUoes, 
above  fourteen  and  nnder  twenty-four  years 

A  master  briolclayer,  tiler,  plasterer,  and  shingler 

Second  bricklayers,  tilers,  and  slaters,  above  sixteen 
and  under  twenty-four  years 

Their  servants  and  apprentices,  above  twelve  and  under 
twenty-four  years 

Brick  and  tile  makers,  burners  of  wood,  ashes,  and  lime. 

Their  servants  and  laborers 

A  pin mber  and  glarier 

Their  servants  and  apprentices,  above  fourteen  and  un- 
der twenty-four  years 

Master  thatchers 

Their  servants 

Woodcutters,  ditchers,  hedgers,  thrashers,  and  all  other 
common  laborers,  (the  time  of  harvest  excepted) 

Loaders  of  corn  and  meal 

Knackers,  collar-makers,  and  armorers 

A  bailiff  of  husbandry 

A  chief  hind,  best  plowman,  carter,  shepherd,  or  neat- 
herd   

The  second  hind,  carter,  or  servant  in  husbandry 

Apprentice  at  husbandry,  with  board  and  clothes 

The  best  woman-servant,  being  a  cook  able  to  take 
charge  of  a  household 

The  second  woman-servant 

A  dairy-middor  wash-maid 

A  chamber-maid 

Gardeners 

Haymakers,  men 

women 

"Weeders  of  com 

Mowers  of  oom  and  grass 

A  fsllower 

Reapers,  men 

women 

Best  loumeyman  clothiers 

Best  Journeyman  weavers  in  fine  clothi 

Second  Journeyman  weaver  and  clothier 

A  Journeyman  wool-oomber,  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  

"Wool-combers  doing  their  work  by  task,  for  every  warp* . 

A  Journeyman  tucker,  fuller,  shearman,  and  dyer 

Tailors  and  hosiers 

Shoemakers,  cutlers,  smiths,  furiers,  saddlers,  spurriers, 
tanners,  and  coopers 

Millers,  bakers,  brewers,  butchers,  and  cooks 

The  second  sort  of  said  artificers 


By  the  day 
from  Marcn 
to  Septem- 
ber. 


d. 
10 

8 
14 
10 

» 
10 

8 

6 
10 

8 

6 

8 

(i 

10 

6 
10 

8 

8 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
8 
5 
4 

10 
6 

13 
6 
0 
0 
0 

0 

c 

0 

8 

0 
0 
0 


d. 
18 
14 
21 
18 
16 
18 

14 

9 

18 

16 

10 

11 
16 

10 
16 
13 

14 

0 

18 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

13 

10 

9 

18 

15 

23 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 
0 
0 


By  the  day 
fh>m  Sep- 
tember to 
March. 


d. 

8 

7 

10 

8 
8 
8 

6 

5 

8 


5 
6 
5 

8 

.•> 

8 
6 

6 

P 

8 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
0 


p 


d. 
14 
13 
16 
14 
14 
16 

12 

8 
16 

14 

6 
13 
10 
14 

8 
14 
13 

13 
0 

14 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Q 

0 
0 
0 
13 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 
0 
0 


By  the  w 
year 


^oh 


£«.  d. 


3  10 


10  0 


8    0 


3    0  0 

0    0  0 

2  10  0 

3  10  0 

9  10  0 

2  10  0 

3  10  0 


10  0 
10  0 
8  0 


*  Weavers  doing  their  work  at  homo  were  left  to  make  their  own  agreements  with  the  dothi^^^^' 

WAGES    OF    ARTIFICERS  AKD  LABORERS,  BY  TASK,  OR  IN  GREAT,   WITHOUT  MEAT^     ^'^ 

DRINK.  , 

rbe  mowing  of  an  acre  of  grass,  after  laDd-measnre i)  "% 

The  well-making,  cloau-raking,  and  cocking  of  an  acre  of  grass  ready  to  a 

carry 0  ^ 

The  reaping,  binding,  cocking  or  shocking,  of  an  acre  of  wheat,  rye,  or  mix-  * 

tlyn- 0  3  \ 

The  reaping,  binding,  and  shocking  of  an  acre  of  barley 0  2  ^ 

The  reaping,  binding,  and  shocking  of  an  acre  of  oats 0  2 


'A  mixtnre  of  wheat  and  rye. 
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ling,  and  sbocking  of  an  acre  of  beans 0    3      6 

f  an  acre  of  peas,  vetches,  and  tares 0    19 

D  acre  of  barley  or  oats 0    12 

ung  bands,  raking  and  laying  the  same  per  acre 0    1      0 

innowing  wheat  or  rye,  per  quarter 0    1    10 

innowing  barley  or  oats,  per  quarter 0    0    10 

innowing  beans,  peas,  and  tares,  per  quarter 0    0    10 

B  hundred,  (six  score) 0    2      6 

tiehundred 0    2      6 

B  hundred 0    2      6 

mndred 0    0      4 

hundred 0    10 

9,  the  hundred 0    4      0 

plow,  nil  new  with  meat  and  drink 0    16 

plow,  with  meat  and  drink 0    0    10 

odying  of  a  plow,  with  the  handle,  with  meat  and  drink . .  0    1      0 

pair  of  cart'Wheels,  without  meat  and  drink 0    8      0 

I  the  stuff  of  a  body  of  a  cart,  without  m«at  and  drink 0    18 

e  body  of  a  cart,  without  meat  and  drink 0^6 

ery  gang  of  felloes , 0    14 

a  felloe,  without  meat  and  drink 0    0      8 

riving  of  every  gang  of  spoke-timber,  the  gang  contain- 

0    10 

1  burning,  straw  and  all  other  necessaries  being  provided 

without  meat  and  drink) 0    2      6 

ing,  and   setting  on  piler,  every  thousand  tile,  without 

: 0    0    10 

nealing  of  every  thousand  tile,  without  meat  and  drink ...  01      0 

'hmcing  the  wages  of  artificers,  lahorers,  and  servants  as  fi^xed 
3s  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Waricickj  on  Tuesday  next 
e  of  Easter  J 1684,  ^''according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 

\  case  made  and  provided^  having  a  special  regard  and  con- 
the  prices  at  this  time  of  victuals  and  apparelj  a/nd  all  otiier 
s  necessary  to  be  considered,'^ 


By  the  day. 


Occupations. 


lason 

ad  apprentices,  above  the  age  of  eighteen 

I -* 

ad  Journoymen,  above  the  age  of  eighteen 

id  apprentices 

I  cart-wrights 

3r8 

andshinglers 

1  apprentices,  above  the  age  of  twelve  years 

hrashers,  and  all  other  common  laborers,  the 
excepted 

aen 

od  grass i.. 

arvest 
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From  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  wages  yf 
to  be  one  penny  a  day  less  than  the  above  rates. 

WAGES  BY  TUB  TEAR. 

£       8. 

A  bailiff  of  hasbandry 4  0 

Chief  bind,  best  plowinau  and  carter 5  15 

Shepherds 5  0 

Inferior  servant-man 2  10 

A  woman-servant,  able  to  manage  a  hoasehold 1  15 

A  second  woman-servant 1  6 

A  dairy-maid  or  wash-maid 1  10 

Table  V. — Showing  the  wages  of  artificdrsy  laborers^  and  servants  in  t 
county  of  Lanca^teTj  as  fixed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  Manchest 
on  the  22d  of  May,  1725,  ^^upon  conference  with  discreet  and  grave  m* 
of  the  said  county  respecting  the  plenty  of  the  time  and  other  necessa- 
circumstances.^^ 

WAGES  BY  THE  YEAR. 

£  «. 

A  bailiff  of  husbandry  or  chief  hind,  not  above ti  00 

Experienced  millers,  without  meat  and  drink,  not  above 10  00 

Experienced  millers,  with  meat  and  drink,  not  above 5  00 

Chief  servants  in  husbandry,  that  can  sow  or  mow  and  do  other  husbandry 

weU,  not  above 5  00 

Common  servants  in  husbandry,  twenty-four  years  of  age  and  upward,  not 

above 4  00 

Men-servants,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  years  of  age,  not  above 3  10 

Men-servants,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  not  above 2  10 

Best  women-servants,  that  can  cook  or  take  charge  of  a  hdusehold,  not 

above 2  10 

Chamber-maids,  dairy-maids,  and  wash-maids,  or  other  ordinary  servants, 

not  above 2  00 

Women-servants  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  not  above 1  10 

WAGES  BY  THE  DAY. 


Occnpations. 


Best  farm-laborers,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, not  above 

Ordinary  farm-laborers,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
September,  not  above 

Best  farm-laborers,  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
March,  not  above 

Ordinary  farm-laborers,  ffom  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
March,  not  above 

Hay-makers,  men,  not  above 

Hay-makers,  women,  not  above 

Mowers  of  bay,  not  above 

Reapers,  men,  not  above 

Reapers,  women,  not  above 

Hedgers,  ditchers,  palers,  thrashers,  &«.,  not  above 

Masons,  carpenters,  joiners,  plumbers,  tilers,  slaters,  coopers,  turners, 
master  workmen,  not  above * 

Masons,  carpenters,  joiners,  plumbers,  tilers,  slaters,  coopers,  turners. 


who  are  not  master  workmen^  not  above 


Brick-layers,  plasterers,  white-hmers,  not  above 

Master  brick-layer  who  has  others  working  under  his  direction,  not 
above 


A  pair  of  sawyers 

Master  tailors 

Their  journeymen  and  apprentices 


0  0  6 
0  0  G 


0  10 
0  0  6 
0  0  5 


p 
o 


£  8. 

01 
00 

oo: 

00 

oo: 

00 
0  1 
0  1 

oo: 
oo: 

01 

0  I 
01 

0  I 
02 
0  1 
00 
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WORK  BY  TA6K. 

£  $.d. 

Threshing,  wioDowiDg,  or  fanning  a  quarter  of  oats 0  1  0 

ThrwhiDg,  winnowing,  or  fanning  a  quarter  of  barley,  beans,  and  pease 0  16 

ThreBhiDgy  winnowing,  or  fanning  a  quarter  of  wheat  and  rye 02  0 

Vor  hewing  a  gang  of  felloes 0  10 

For  making  a  plow 0  2  0 

For  making  brick,  including  all  labor,  per  thousand,  (six  score  to  the  hundred).  0  3  0 

Hinen  in  a  standing  delf,  for  24  baskets,  (one  ton) 0  10 

Miners  in  a  sitting  delf,  for  24  baskets,  (one  ton) 0  1  3 

PaTen,for  every  square  yard,  (the  foundation  being  prepared  and  the  materials 

outheground) 0  0  1 

The  order  of  the  justices  provides  that  the  above  rates  shall  not  be 
exceeded  in  any  part  of  the  county,  but  suggests  that  as  the  county  is 
eighty  miles  long,  the  work-people  in  the  northern  portion  of  it  ought 
not  to  demand  so  much,  but  should  '^be  content  with  what  the  custom 
of  the  country  hath  usually  been."    The  mayor  or  chief  officer  of  every 
corporate  town  is  called  upon  to  have  the  order  publicly  proclaimed, 
and  the  sheriff  of  the  county  is  to  cause  it  to  be  proclaimed  in  every 
other  market-town  within  the  county.     After  proclamation,  publicly 
and  solemnly  made  on  the  market-day  ''at  the  height  of  the  market," 
a  legible  copy  of  the  order  is  to  be  posted  in  some  open  pnblic  place  in 
^b  of  the  said  market-towns,  and  ^'  the  wages,  rates,  and  allowances  " 
therein  established  are  to  remain  in  force  until ''  an  alteration  be  made, 
^Dd  8Dch  alteration  afterwards  proclaimed."    In  connection  with  the 
order,  the  justices  publish  the  ''denunciations,  penalties,  punishments, 
dud  forfeitures  which  the  statutes  appoint  to  be  inflicted  impartially 
^poD  sach  as  oppose  or  transgress  what  is  ordered."    These  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ist.  As  to  artificers,  workmen,  and  laborers,  that  conspire  together,  con- 
^^ning  their  work  or  wages,  every  one  of  them  so  conspiring  shall  forfeit, 
^or  the  first  offense,  ten  x>ounds  to  the  King,  and  if  he  does  not  pay 
^thJQ  six  days  after  conviction  by  witness,  confession,  or  otherwise,  shall 
^<iffer  twenty  days'  imprisonment,  and  during  that  time  shall  have  no 
^^i^nance  but  bread  and  water ;  for  the  second  offense,  he  shall  forfeit 
^6Dty  pounds,  and  that  not  paid  within  six  days,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
^ffer  the  the  pillory ;  and  foT  the  third  offense,  shall  forfeit  forty  pounds, 
^dthat  not  paid  within  the  said  time,  shall  again  suffer  the  pillory,  lose 
^116  of  his  ears,  and  be  forever  after  taken  as  a  man  infamous,  and  not  to 
oe  credited.    2  and  3  Edw.  VI,  chap.  15. 

2d.  An  artificer  or  laborer  who  undertakes  a  piece  of  work  by  the 
^k  may  not  leave  the  same  unfinished,  unless  for  notpaying  the  wages 
^hire  agreed  on  ( or  to  do  the  King  service,)  without  license  of  the  owner 
of  the  work,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  a  month  without  bail,  and  five 
PoQnds  forfeited  to  the  owner  of  the  work,  besides  his  cost  and  damages, 
^  be  recovered  by  law. 

3d.  That  master  and  servant  may  know  that  no  servant  that  hath 

^0  iu  service  before  ought  to  be  retained  without  showing  a  testimo- 

^|4  that  he  or  she  is  legally  licensed  to  depart  from  his  or  her  last  ser- 

^5^,  and  at  liberty  to  serve  elsewhere,  such  testimonial  to  be  registered 

?^th  the  ministerof  the  parish  whence  the  servant  departs,  and  subscribed 

^y  the  chief  officer  or  constable,  and  two  honest  householders  in  the 

^^^.    The  master  or  mistress  retaining  a  servant  without  showing 

5^<^h  a  testimonial  forfeits  five  pounds ;  the  person  wanting  such  a  tes- 

^^ODial  shall  suffer  imprisonment  till  he  procure  it ;  and  if  he  do  not 

^^ace  one  within  twenty-one  days  after  his  imprisonment,  or  if  he 

^Ow  a  forged  one,  to  be  whipped  as  a  vagabond. 
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4th.  No  person  shall  put  away  his  servant,  nor  any  leave  his  servic 
before  the  end  of  his  term,  and  none  to  be  put  away  or  depart  at  tl'       te. 
end  of  the  term  without  a  quarter's  warning  before  the  end  of  the  sa^^cf 
term,  unless  for  causes  allowed  by  one  or  more  justices  of  the  pea(^:^^' 
Such  as  put  away  a  servant  without  cause  so  allowed  before  the  end  ^c3f 
his  term  forfeits  40*.;  and  the  servant  refusing  to  serve  out  his  time  mrz^r 
departing  without  cause  so  allowed  shall  be  committed  without bailtB^ li 
they  become  bound  to  serve  according  to  their  retainer. 

6th.  The  person  that  gives  more  wages  than  is  limited  and  appoint^^ 
by  the  justices  shall  forfeit  five  pounds  and  be  imprisoned  ten  days ;  aim  ^ 
the  servant  retained  that  takes  more  wages  than  by  the  justices'  ord^^J 
are  limited,  to  be  imprisoned  twenty-one  days  without  bail. 

6th.  The  forfeitures  are,  one  moiety  to  the  King,  the  other  to  tl»-  « 
informer,  or  him  that  will  sue  for  the  same.  And  lest  these  penalti^^-s 
and  punishments  might  not  suffice  to  keep  masters  and  servants  coeib* 
formable  to  the  wages  limited  by  the  justices'  orders,  but  that  son^^ 
secret  agreements  might  be  made  to  elude  them,  the  statutes  forthE^r 
provide  that  every  retainer,  promise,  gift,  or  wages,  or  other  thiim.  ^ 
whatsoever,  contrary  to  such  orders,  and  every  writing  and  bond  to " 
made  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect. 

7th,  and  lastly.  We  the  said  justices,  as  the  laws  in  this  case  <-^o 
enjoin  us,  shall  from  time  to  time  make  strict  inquiries  and  see  tl^e 
defaults  against  these  ancient  and  useful  statutes  severally  correct^nf 
and  punished. 


Table  VI. ** — Showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  agricultural  labor  in  1768  at  rarious  jiUicet 

in  England,  with  the  distance  of  each  place  from  London, 


Hatfield 

Stevenage 

Offley 

Honghton... 

Milton 

Wanden 

Broughton  .. 
Aatwick .... 
BiddenbuD . . 
Hale  We«ton 
Catworth.... 
Ayohurcb . . . 
Coaterton . . . . 


Poonton 


FoBsen 

Cromwell . . . 

llraytou 

Can  tier 

Coneysbro' . 
Ecoles&eld . . 
WooUey.... 

Kiddel 

Wilbersfort 
Hatton 


Risby 


Stillingfleet 
Holderoeas . 

Howden 

Tborne .... 
Wentwortb . 
Driffield.... 


Places. 


Pay  per  week. 


Distance. 


Miles. 
30 
3-2 
34 
37 
41 
49 


46 
47 
53 
57 

70 

85 

99 

113 
123 
134 
150 
155 
167 
165 
194 
19-2 
188 

185 

19-2 
193 
173 
168 
155 
200 


Harvest 


s.  d, 

13  3 

13  0 
15  0 
15  0 

14  3 
13  9 

13  0 

15  0 
15  0 

14  6 
13  0 
13  3 
12  6 


13 

14 

9 


Haytime. 


s. 

9 


0  9  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


11 
11 
11 
10 
10  0 
10  0 
8  0 

10  0 

11  6 
13  0 


11 
10 
10 


13  ij 


0 
0 
6 


13  6 
10  0 
13  0 


13 

14 

7 


d. 
0 


9  6 

11  0 

11  0 

8  6 
11  0 

9  0 
8  0 

8  0 

9  6 
9  6 

11  0 

11  0 


11  0 
11  0 


0 
0 
0 


8  6 

7  0 

7  0 

7  0 

13  0 


0 
0 
0 


9  6 

10  0 

11  0 


t  Winter. 

s.  d. 

6    6 

6    6 

«    0 

7    0 

5    6 

5    0 

5    6 

4    3 

4    6 

6    6 

4    9 

4    9 

6    0 

6      0 

8    6 

9    0 

9    0 

9    0 

6    6 

6    0 

4    9 

6    0 

4    0 

7    0 

7    0 

8    0 

8    6 

6    0 

6    0 

6    0 

6    6 

3£«^TlBl- 


1  * 

1   ^ 

6  6 
6  4 
6  5 
5  6 

5  6 
7  5 
510 

6  1 

7  8 

7  0 


9 
9 
9 
9 
7 
6 
5 
6 


0 
4 
4 

9 

S 

8 

3 

6 
5  0 
8  5 

8  5 

9  0 
9  - 
6  S 
1  0 
6\0 
7  T 
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L^Shotving  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  agricultural  labor,  ^c— Continued. 


Placet. 


th. 


Pay  per  week. 


DUtanoe. 


S25 

820 
825 
838 
960 
840 
864 
870 
860 
238 
830 
832 
832 
835 
840 
850 
279 
891 
310 
325 
325 
330 
340 
301 
890 
876 
896 
882 
886 
868 
846 
830 
823 
800 
180 
170 
158 
141 
117 
112 
110 
118 
102 
96 
85 
47 
35 
27 
16 
8 
17 


Harvest 


f.  d, 

14  6 

14  0 
10  0 

8  6 

10*  6 

7  9 

15  0 

16  0 


10  0 

9  4 

6  6 

6  3 

7  6 

7  6 
9  9 
9  6 

10  0 

8  3 
6  0 

9  0 
0  0 
6  0 

10  9 

10  0 


8 
8 


0 
0 


9  6 

6  6 

8  6 

10  0 


10 

10 

6 

7 


0 
0 
0 
3 


9  6 

14  0 

9  6 

6  6 

11  0 


11 
11 
11 
11 
13 
15 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


12  6 

14  0 

12  6 

12  6 

14  3 


10  8 


Haytime. 


«.  d. 

11  6 

14  0 

10  0 

8  6 

9  0 


7 
7 

10 
7 

10 


0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


10  0' 
6  6 


7 
6 
7 
8 


6 
0 
6 
0 


12  6 

9  6 

8  3 
6  0 
6  6 

9  0 

6  0 

8  9 
10  0 

7  0 

10  0 

8  6 
6  6 

11  6 
10  0 

10  0 

9  0 
4  0 

6  6 

9  6 
14  0 

7  6 
6  6 

11  0 
11  0 
11  0 
11  0 

9  6 

9  6 

6  6 

9  6 

9  6 

8  6 

9  6 
9  0 


9  5 


t  Winter. 


«.  d. 
9  0 


8 
7 
7 
5 
6 
5 
8 
6 
5 
7 
4 
4 
5 
7 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
9 
0 
0 


6  0 
6  0 


5 
5 
5 
4 
6 
5 
6 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


8  6 
7  0 


8 
5 

7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
5 
5 


0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6  0 

7  0 
6  6 

5  6 

8  0 

6  6 


6 
6 


0 
0 


6  6 

6  0 

6  6 

6  6 

6  6 

6  6 
9  0 

7  0 


6  5 


Mediam. 


«.  d. 

9  9 

9  3 

7  7 

7  3 

5  11 

6  3 


6 
9 
6 
6 
7 
5 
5 
5 
7 


3 

0 

1 

0 

6 

1 
2 

4 

1 


6  6 

7  0 
6  0 
5  8 
5  2 

5  1 

6  7 

5  2 

6  9 

8  9 

7  1 

8  2 
6  2 

6  10 

7  7 
7  7 
7  7 

7  6 

4  11 

5  4 

6  9 

8  5 
6  10 
5  8 


8 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
9 
7 


7 
5 
0 
0 
3 
0 
1 
5 
6 
3 
4 
9 


7  1 


Vn,  and  Vm  are  token  from  Arthur  Yonng*8  Northern  Tonr,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  442, 447,  and  470 
l^ornl  term  "winter"  Ifr.  Yoang  inclades  tbe  entire  year,  with  the  exception  of  hay- 
reat,  to  which  he  assigns,  respectively,  six  weeks  and  five  weeks. 
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Table  VII. — Shomng  the  yearly  wages  of  different  classes  of  farm'ServantSf  and  the 
wages  of  women  employed  in  field-work  in  17(58  at  various  places  in  England, 


Places. 


Risby 

StilliDgfleet 

HoklernoM 

Howden 

Thorne 

AVentworth 

Driffield 

Newton 

Knnnioeton 

Kiiby 

Kirkleatbam 

SoborioQ 

Gilling 

Ilookby 

Fremington 

Kiplin 

Bwinton 

Cralkhlll 

Sleoingford 

Danby  

Asgartb 

Raby 

Crosworth 

Morpeth 

Alnwick* 

Belford 

Hetton 

Fenton 

Berwick 

Rothbary 

('ambo 

Glenwelt 

Ascot 

Penrith 

Keswick 

^bapp 

Holme 

Kabers 

Garslanff 

Ormskirk 

Altringham 

Holm*s  Chapel  . . . 

Stone 

Shenstone 

Aston 

Hagley 

Broomsg^ve . . . . . 

Pershore 

Bendsworth 

Moreton 

Benslngton 

Henley 

Maidenhead 

Harmondsworth . . 

Kensington , 

Mima 


Ayerages. 


a 

i 


£ 

11 

13 

u 


«.  d, 
0  0 


0 
0 
0 


11  u 
9  10 

13  10 
U  10 

12  10 
8    0 

12  10 

13  U 


13 

13 

9 

13 


11 
7 

10 
8 


10 
11 


U  10 
10  15 


13 
15 


10  10 
13    0 


13 

U 

9 

9 

10 

8 

9 

13 

13 

10 

a 

13 


10  10 
9  0 
9  10 
9    0 


10 
7 
8 


10  10 
8    0 


0 

10 

0 

0 


9  10 
10    0 

7  10 
10  10 

8  0 
7    7 

9  10 


a 

a 

§ 


£ 

13 

8 

9 

11 


«.  d. 
0  0 


5 
5 

10 
9 
5 
4 
7 

10 
7 
9 
9 
8 
7 

U 


0 
0 
0 


11  11 


7  10 

8  10  0 
5    0  0 

10 

0 

0 

0 
10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 


8  10 


7 
6 

7 
7 
6 
7 
8 
8 
6 
7 
9 
6 
7 
6 
5 
7 
5 
5 
7 
6 


0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 

10  0 
0  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
6  10  0 

5  0  0 

6  15 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 
3 
0 


6 
8 
8 
5 

8 
5 
5 

7 
7 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


10    8  6     6  11  0 
8£  9«.  9(2. 


«.  d. 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
15 

0 
10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
10 

0 

0 
10 
10 

0 
10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 
10 

0 

0 

18  0 
10  0 

0 

0 

0 
10 

0 

3  15  0 
2  10  0 

0  0 

0  0 

5  0 
17  6 

00 

0 

0 

0 

6 


£ 
7 
6 
5 
4 
4 
4 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
6 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 
3 
5 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
8 
3 


3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


3    30 


£ 
10 

8 
9 

8 
9 

7 
7 
6 
7 
5 
8 
8 
7 
A 
6 
9 
7 
7 


s.  d, 
0  0 


7 
10 
7 
7 
6 
7 
7 
5 
7 
7 
7 
5 
6 
6 


0 
0 
0 
0 


6 

0 
13 

0 

0  0 
18  0 

3 

3 

0 
10 


0 
0 
0 
0 


66 
3  0 


6 
3 
0 
3 
13 


8  10 

9  0 


0 
0 

16  6 
0  0 
0  0 
3  0 
6  6 

13  0 

2  0 
13  0 
13  0 
13  0 

9  0 
6  6 
6  11  6 
6    6  6 

3  0 
6  6 
6  0 

10  0 

0  0 

6  6 

13  0 

13  0 

16  6 

8  6 

10  0 

16  6 

0  0 

18  6 

18  6 

3 

15 

10 

16  0 
30 


0 
6 
0 


5    50 


4 
a 

-a 
p 


£ 
5 
5 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
5 
4 


s.  d. 

0  0 

0 
15 

0 

5 

0 
15 

0 
10 


5 
4 
4 

5 
4 
5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
3 
5 
4 
3 
4 
3 


3 
3 
4 
5 
3 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

3 


2  10 

3  15 


3 

5 

0 

0 
15 
10 

14  6 
10  0 

4 

0 
10 

0 
10 
10 
10 

0 

5 
10 

0 

0 

0 

0 
10 

00 

0  0 

5  0 
10  0 

15  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3  19  0 


4 
•a 
a 


£  s,  d. 


4 

3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 


4 
15 

0 

5 

0 

0 
15  0 
10  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 
4 

3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 


0 

0 
10 

0 

0 
10 
17 
10 

0 

0 

0 

0 
10 

0 

0 

3 
10 
15 

3 

5 

0 

0 

7 
10 

3 
10 
17 

5 

0 
10 
10 
17  6 
10  0 
10  0 

50 
15  0 
10  0 

0 
15 

0 

5 

0 

5 

5 
10 
15 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3    5  0 


g 


&  s.  d. 


13 
15 
0 
5 
0 
7 
17 
0 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 


10 
0 
0 
5 
0 
5 


4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
8 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 

2  15 

3  10 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3  15 
3    0 


8  6 
00 


10 
15 

5 
10 
15 

5 

0 

3 
10 
15 

3 

5 

0 
10 
12 
10 
18  6 
10  0 
10  6 

12  6 
50 

0 
0 

13  6 
10  0 

5 
5 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


7 
10 
17 
10 
12  6 

5  0 
10  0 
15  0 


3    9  0 


Women  per  week 


I 


s.  d. 


A  9 

7  6 

4  9 

4  6 


8  6 

7  9 

7  6 

14  6 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
7 
5 
4 
7 
6 
6 
5 
6 
7 
7 


5 
6 
6 
6 
3 
6 
3 
A 
6 
6 
6 
6 


6 
6 
9 
8 
6 


6  6 

6  6 

5  3 

6  3 

5  6 

6  6 
6  6 


6    3 


« 

a 

X 


t.  dl  s.lL 


3  3 

3  0 

3  9 

3  0 


4 
3 
3 
11 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
9 
3 
4 
5 
5 
A 
4 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
6 
3 


0 
3 
0 
0 
6 
0 
9 
9 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
3 
3 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
3 
9 
9 
0 
3 


3   3 
6   0 


4   4 


*  Under  the  general  term  "  winter,"  Mr.  Young  includes  the  entire  year  with  the  exception  of  ^V 
time  and  harvest,  to  which  he  assigns,  respectively,  six  weeks  and  live  weeks. 
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lU.— Showing  the  weekly  wages  of  operatives  in  various  industries  at  different  places 

in  England  in  the  year  1768. 


*hcm. 


Manafnctares. 


Lace 

Iron,  potteries 

Plating,  cutler}',  &c . 


ClotLs 


.do 


Alum 

Lead-mines . . . 

Huckabaclcs . . 

Colliers 

Cotton-checks 


Stockings,  cottons,  linsey-woolsey,  t  Anncry. 

Sail-cloth,  sacking,  pins,  shoes  i 

Porcelain,  stockings,  glass 

Fustians,  check,  hats,  small  wares 

Potteries 

* 

Shoes,  hat« 


Labor. 


C  Women 

J  Girls 

J  Men 

<  Boys 

^Men 

<  Women 

iOirls 

^Men 

S  3oys 

(Colliers 

IMcn 
Women 
Bovs 
Giils 

Men 

C  Men 

<  Women 

(  Boys  and  girls 

Men 

Men 

Men 

CMen 

<  Women 

iChilUron 

CMen 

<  Women 

(Children 

Men 

CMen 

<  Women 

(Children 

C  Men 

I  Women 

^Men 

<  Women 

^Children 


g.  d. 

4  a 

4  U 

10  0 

3  0 
13  G 

4  0 
3  0 

10  0 
1  }) 

11  0 
8  3 
3  fi 

5  0 


1 

7 
7 
6 


8 
6 
0 
0 


3    3 

8  U 
15    0 

9  0 
9 
3 
2 
8 
4 

Q 


5 
3 
0 

i 

6 
ti 


8  11 
7    1 

5  4 
3    5 

9  6 

6  6 


7 
4 
1 


G 
G 
0 


C  Men 

Porcelain,  gloves I  <  Women  . 

(  Children. 


9  0 
4  G 
3    3 


nen 

.  «.    d 
9    « 

romen 

4    7 

thildren 

3    8 

— Showing  the  price  of  meat  (chiefly  of  mutton)  at  different  dates  from  A.  D.  1596 

to  A.l),  1734,  inclusive, 

MUTTON. 

£,,  8,  d. 

lole  mutton  ..*. *  0  18  0 

wether 0  15  0 

e-qaarter  of  tn niton 0    5  0 

wether,  in  wool 0  18  0 

sheep 0  14  0 

tton  weighing  44  pounds  or  46  pounds,  the  stone,  (8  pounds)..  0    2  3 

lb 0    6  8 

of  mutton 0    1  10 

tton 0  10  0 

}.  Mean  price  of  mutton,  the  stone,  (8  pounds) 0    1  4 

sheep,  the  pound,  from 0    0  2|  to  3 

the  pound 0    0  1^ 

ditto 0    0  2| 

ra,  ditto 0    0  2 

>,  ditto 0    0  2-^ 

}.  Mutton,  the  stone 0    1  8 

}.  Mutton,  the  stone 0    2  0 

on  at  8m ithtield  market,  the  stone 0    0  9 
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Table  X.— Showing  the  prioe$  paid  by  the  British  Vieiualitig  Office  for  he^jpork,  andbut^ 

and  for  Cheshire  and  Suffolk  cheese,  from  1740  to  1795. 


Date. 


1740 

1741 

1742 

1743 

1744 

1745 

1746 

1747 

1748 

1749 

1750 

1751 

1752 

1753 

1754 

1755 

1756 

1757 

1758 

1759 

1760 

1761 

1762 

1763 

1764 

1765 

1766 

1767 

1768 

1769 

1770 

1771  , 

1772, 

1773. 

1774, 

1775, 

1776, 

1777, 

1778, 

1779, 

1780, 

1781. 

1782, 

1783. 

1784, 

1785. 

1786, 

1787. 

1788, 

1789, 

1790, 

1791. 

1792. 

1793. 

1794. 

1795. 


Beef. 


Pork. 


Cwt 


£  8.  d. 

1    3  72 

1    4  9| 

14  4 

0  19  8i 

0  18  31 

0  19  9i 

1  1  31 
0  19  4^ 


Pound. 


! 


d. 
2 
2 

u 

2 

2i 
2 

n 

24 

2 

2i 

u 

2 

2i 

2i 

2i 

2* 

2i 

24 

2 

24 

2 

2 

2i 

24 


Cwt. 


Pound. 


SI 


£  i, 

1  11 
1  16 
I  12    9 
17    2 

2 

1 

4 

4 


1 
1 
1 
1 


54 
9 

81 

04 


d. 
34 
34 
34 
24 

24 
24 


Butter. 


Cheahlre    Snfl^i^jj. 
cheete.      "*^"^ 


Pound. 


l\ 

24 
3 
2f 
3 

34 

it 

44 

34 
3 

34 
34 


4| 
44 


5 

44 

44 

4 

5t 

if 

5  7-16 

54 
5  716 

W 

5 

6» 

51 

54 
5 


Pound. 


24 


3 

34 
3 

24 

3  716 

21 
34 
3 


'Bcftmi 


15-16 

li 

li 

H 

U 

ii 

u 


5    51 


5  34 

2  9 

2  24 

I    2  6 

16  3 

14  0 

1    8  84 

1  10  44 

I     8  7 

1    8  54 

1    5  8 

1  13  2 

1  11  2 

16  3 

16  8 

1  10  0 

(*) 

tl    5  6 

1    8  6 


24 
24 
24 

l\ 

24 

24 
3 

34 
3 

3 

24 

l\ 

n 

3 


6 
9 
9 


5 
1 
2 


1 
1 
1 

1  8  9 
1  8  6 
18  7 
1  10  4 
1  11  10 
1  13  11 


24 
3 

24 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

34 

34 

3i 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 


^2 


13    0 

1  5 

3  34 
12    6 

9  11 
18    3 

4  74 

2  11} 

3  114 
3    0 

18    6 

0  9 
17    6 

1  0 
(*) 
(•) 

5  0 


44 
54 
54 
4 

4| 

it 

44 

4 

4t 
4 

44 


44 


7  11 
3  11 
3  2 
6  5 
6    5 


6 

7 

11 


5 
7 
3 


54 
54 

5  9-16 
54 

?f 

7 

64 
54 
64 

I* 

84 
7« 

54 
6 

64 

fi 
6 
5 
5 
4 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 


3 

213-16 

n 
34 

^i 

34 
3i 
34 
3 

34 
3 

34 

3i 

Jj 

4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


.•••••' 


*  None  bought.  t  Heady  money. 

Note.— Theee  prices  are  considerably  lower  than  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer,  which,  io^^^TjJ 
about  7d.  a  pound  for  beef  and  mutton  ;  they,  however,  show  the  proportion  between  the  pnce« 
different  periods.    In  the  price  per  pound  fractions  lest)  than  one-fourth  are  omitted. 
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.*^SliOwing  the  pricrt  of  the  principal  articles  of  svlsistence  in  1768,  at  different 
places  fH  Enfflandf  with  ike  distance  of  each  place  from,  Loudon, 


PlmecA. 

Di8- 
tauce. 

^ 

33 

34 
37 

41 

49 

47 

53 

57 

7.) 

85 

9i 

99 

113 

123 

134 

150 

zh 

155 

IGl 

167 

165 

178 

190 

1   194 
19S 

188 

185 

19*2 

173 

ICd 

'Dfirortli  .- 

155 

:200 

225 

220 

1.........  ......... 

Jt25 

238 

n 

200 

S40 

904 

270 

280 

1 

230 

2:^ 

230 

232 

232 

21)5 

240 

250 

276 

291 
310 

325 

3i5 

330 

301 

290 

276 

296 

2i^ 

286 

2G8 

250 

246 

230 

2-^3 

1  ....  ............. 

182 

200 

180 

iDdor  Lin6. ........ 

170 
158 
150 

JI7 

112 

110 

Bread. 


2 

2 

2 

U 

if 

li 

H 

H 

2 

n 


1} 

12 


1 
1 
1 
1 

} 

•I 

i 

u 
n 

11 


H 


I 
1 
1 
1 
1 


I 


1 
1 
1 

n 


Batter. 


7 
7 

7 


7 
7 
6 
G 

tm 
I 

6 
G 
6 

4 
G 
G 
fi 
7 
7 
6 
6 
8 
0 
7 

C4 


5l 

5| 

54 

4 

6 

6 

6 

5i 

4i 

1{ 

ej 
g) 

7i 

6 

6i 

5i 

5-t 
5t 

£i 

5 

n 

i 

8 
6 

? 

5 
5 
4} 

G 

6 

5i 

5i 

G 

?* 

8 
7 

7 
G 
G 
G 
8 
7 
8 
6 


Cheese.  MottoD..  Beef.   Veal 


4 
* 


2 

«1 

o 

«• 

3 

3 

34 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2* 

u 

I 


2 

Ii 

2 
o 

2 

2i 

li 
2 

2* 

3 

2 

2i 

2i 

2 

2 


4 
4 

4 
4* 

3^ 

4 

3i 

4 

4 

3i 

3* 
3 

3| 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

31 

3* 

3i 

?* 

:!* 

3* 

3i 
3 

% 

3i 
3 

3i 

3 

3 

31 

3i 

3 

3 

3* 

3 

3 

21 
3 

3i 
3 

3i 
3 

3» 

2i 

3 

2i 

2* 

2i 

3 

3 

3 

2* 


2 

2 

2 

% 

2 

2J 

2i 

3i 

i!i 

3 

2 

3 

2* 

3 

3 

3 

•A 

3 
3* 

3 

3 

2^ 

3* 

3 

3.i 

3 

3 

2* 

2i 

2i 

2 

4 

3i 

3i 

4 

3* 

3* 

3* 

4 

'3i 
4 

3* 

3 

4 

3* 

3* 

4 

2 

4 

3 

3i 

3* 

'% 

4 
3 

34 

4 

3 

3i 

3« 

3* 

3i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3i 
34 
3 
3 

3 

2i 
3 

? 

34 

3 

3 


3 
3 

4 
3 
3 
3 

3» 

St 

?* 

3 

2i 

2i 

2* 
3» 

2i 
3 


3| 
4 

34 

4 


4 

3 
34 


2 
3 
3 
3 


3 

24 


24 
24 


4 

3i 
34 


2 

24 

34 
2» 
3 


34 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2i 

'2" 

24 
2 

2 

2i 
2i 
2 


3 
4 

34 
4 

34 
3 


Pork. 


Avemjro 
of  meata. 


4 

4 
4 
4 

:<4 


4 
4 


4 
4 


34 


34 


4 
4 


3 
34 

34 
34 
34 

4 


4 

3 


3 
3 

••'4 

3 
4 
3 
3 
4i 

4 
4 

b 
4 
4 

.3.i 
4 

34 

3 

31 

34 


% 
31 
34 

:»4 

3i 
4 

3f 
34 
3i 
3 

t 

i!t 

3 
3 

34 
34 

34 


34 

% 

34 
34 

34 
3 
3 
3 

34 

34 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

21 

3 

34 
3 

34 
34 


34 

24 
24 

'X 

3 
3 
24 
21 

24 

"J 
2» 

».! 

24 
3 

3 
34 

•'*4 
3 

34 

34 
3 

i:4 

S4 

3 


KI,  XII»  and  XIII  are  taken  from  Arthur  Yoang'a  "Xorthem  Tom/*  vol,  iv,  pp.  424, 435, 
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Table  XI. — Showing  the  itrices  of  Ike  principal  articles  of  euhsisteneet  <fxj. — Cootinae^ 


PUces. 


BrooTDSgrove 

Pel  shore 

Brndsworth . 

MoretoD 

BentkiDKtOD.. 

Henley 

MaideDlieAd. 
Hnrmsworih 
KeiiBiDgtou  . 
Minis 


Arorages 


Dis. 
tance. 


118 
103 
OH 
85 
47 
35 
27 
U\ 
3 
17 


Bread. 


II 

U 
1 

u 


u 


Batter. 


64 

7 
8 
7 
6 
7 
7 
7 
8 
8 


Cheese. 


3k 
3 

4 
4 

44 
4 


3 


MattoD. 


Beef.  Vcol. 


n 

2 
3 

a 

4 
4 

3^ 


Pork 


^ 


Ayem^ 
of  meAf 


3 
3 

I 

n 

3i 
4 


3 


J4 


Table  Xll.^ SJtomng  the  yearly  expenditures  of  workingmen  for  house-rent,  fuel,  andtko 

fcear  of  toolSj  at  variova  placts  in  LhylatM  in  1708. 


Pfocea. 


Honse- 
rent. 


HatfleW 

Stevenage  

-Offlcy 

Houghton 

.  Hilton 

"Wnndcn 

Bi-oughton 

Hale-\Vo»ton 

•  C»tworth 

Aychureh  ......... 

'  Cast  ei  ton 

By  ten 

Paoutiin 

Fosseu , 

•  Cromwell 

Drayton 

Can  tier 

•  Coneyabrough 

Ecclcsfleld 

Wooliey 

Woketicld    manu- 
factures  

.  Leeds  mAnnfacturcB 

Kiddel 

Wilborsfort 

.  Haiton 

1*  'by 

Stillingflcet 

Howden 

Thome 

Wentworth 

.Driffltld 

^^ewton 

Nunnington 

Elrbv 

KirkWthom 

Scborton 

•  Gilling 

Kookby  

Brongli 

Froroington 

Eiplin 

Swiuton 

.  Craikhill 

Sleniiigford 

.Donby 


£  $. 

S  15 

S  0 

3  3 

3  0 

1  10 

3  0 


d 
0 
0 
6 
(I 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

7 

0 

3 
0  14 
0  19 

2  10 

0  15 

1  5 
1    0 
1  10    0 
1  10    0 

3  0    0 
1  10    0 

3    5    0 
3    0    0 

0  18    0 

1  0  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  10 
1  5 
1  5 
1  10 

0  w 

1  0 

iil 

1     0 
0  18    6 

0  5    0 

1  10 
1  5 
1  5 
1  7 
1  5 
0  15  0 
0  17    G 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


Firing. 


&  9.  d. 

3    0  0 

0  0  0 

1  10  0 
3  10  0 
I    5  0 

0  0 
3  10 

1  10  0 
15  0 
3  10  0 


Tools. 


0 
0 


1  10  0 

3    0  0 

1  10  0 

1    0  0 

1  15  0 

10  0 

1     4  0 

1    0  0 

0  13  e 


£  $. 

1  5 
1  1 
1  10 
0  Vi 
0    6 

0  15 

1  0 
1  0 
0  8 
0    8 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


Places. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  10 
1    0 

0  5 

1  0 
0  15    0 
0  12    0 

0  13    0 

1  10  0 
15  0 
1    5    0 

0  10    0 

1  10  0 
1  8 
1  10 
3  10 
1  0 
1  15 
0  16 

0  15 

1  U  0 
0  0  0 
0  17    6 


0  14 

0 

0    5 

0 

0    5 

0 

0    6 

0 

6    5 

•  •  • 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  15 

0 

0    5 

0 

0  5 

0  4 

0  0 

0  5 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  10 

0 

0    5 

0 

0    2 

0 

0    5 

0 

0    3 

6 

0    3 

6 

0    3 

0 

0    6 

0 

0  10 

0 

0    5 

0 

0  12 

2 

Asgarth 

Roby 

Newcastle 

Gosworth 

Morpeth.... 

Alnwick 

Bcliurd 

Uotton 

Berwick 

Foniou 

Kothbury 

Can)  bo 

Gleuwclt 

Ascot ■ 

Penrith 

Keswick 

Shapp  

Kendal  mauufac- 

tni*cs 

Hulme 

Kabirs 

Garslang — 

Warrington  man- 

nfacturea 

Liveri>ool   

Altrin^ham 

Kodtstord 

ilolmcs-Ctiapel... 
Newcastle  uianu- 

I'actures 

Stone   

Shenstouo 

Aa.*ou 

Hugley 

Broomsprove  . . . . 

Pcrshoro 

Bends  worth 

Moruton 

Bensingtou 

Henley 

Maidenhead 

Haraioudsworth  . 

KcnMujzton  

Noilh  Mlms 


House- 
rent. 


£   9. 

U  15 
1  15 
1  lU 


Firing. 


1 
0 
1 
I 


10 

10 

U 

0 


0  10 

1  0 
0  10 
0  15 
0  10 
0  15 

0  15 

1  0 
1  0 
1  10 


d 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
U 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£  9. 

1  10 
1  5 
1  lU 
1  10 

0  10 

1  0 
1     4 

0  15 

1  5 
1  0 
1  0 
0  IG 
0  10 


d 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Tnoli. 


1  10  0 

1  2  G 

1  0  0 

1  7  G 


1    5 
1     5 

1  10 

2  5 
1    7 


0 
0 
0 
0 
G 


Averages. 


2  12  G 

0  113 

1  15  0 

2  0  0 
2  15  0 
2  0  0 
1    5  0 

0  12  G 

1  15  0 

1  10  0 

2  5 

2  10 

3  15 
5  0 
3  10 


1  10  0 

1  5  0 
15  0 

2  7  6 
1  7  0 
10  0 
1  10  0 

0  16  0 

0  17  6 

1  0  0 
1  0  0 
1     1  0 

13  6 


1  10 
1  5 
1  10 
1  10 
1  10 
1    5 

0  0 

1  5 

2  0 
2  10 
0    U 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0    0    0 


0  9  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  • 


0  0  0 


'O  10  < 


0   1 
0    5 

bio 
0  4 


0  9 

0  g 

0  9 

0  1 


0    1 


18    2       1    3  11 


0    1 


Table  XIII.— iS/ioirtn^  the  yearly  value  of  servants*  boards  washingj  and  lodging  at  vari 
,  places  in  England  tit  I7Gd. 

£.  •. 

Danby. , 8  13 

Ormskirk 9  0 

AUriDgbnin 8  13 

Knotatord 10*  fl 

Stone •  6  IC 

Shenstone 9  C 
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£  a.  d 

10  0  0 

grove 6  0  0 

orth 12  0  0 

[ton 10  0  0 

Terage , 9  0  0 

UV. — Showing  the  prices  ofpraviHon*  in  the  hundreds  of  Colnds  and  Carjfordf  in 
the  county  of  ISnffolk^  England,  from  1792  to  1796. 


First  quar- 
ter 1793. 

First  qaar- 
ter  1703. 

First  qoar- 
ter  1794. 

First  quar- 
ter 1795. 

First  quar* 
ter  1796. 

iar,th«  Mck ^ 

ir.  Um  nack 

£    9.  d. 
1  11    0 
19    0 
110 
4  13    0 
1  11    0 
0    0    4| 
10    0 
9    6    0 
3  16    0 

0  7    3 

1  3    0 
1  16    0 

£   i.    d. 

1  14    6 

1  13    0 

1    3    0 

13    0    0 

1  13    6 
0    0    4i 
0  17    0 
3    4    0 

2  13    0 
0    7    0 
19    6 

£   M.    d. 
1  15    6 
1  13    6 
13    0 
5    5    0 

1  15    6 
0    0    4i 
0  19    0 

2  5    0 

3  l(i    0 
0    7    0 
19    6 

£   M,    d. 

3    8    0 
2    6    0 
1    2    6 
6  15    0 

1  17    U 
0    0    41 
0  17    0 

2  7    0 

3  8    0 
0    7    6 

£  i.  d, 
4  0  0 
3  18    0 

bel 

13    6 

2    6    0 

onnd 

leete  ewt 

0    0    5| 
12    0 

MM,  cwt. .... ...  .............. 

3    8    0 

nd 

knra  Doimda .............. 

4  0  0 
0    9    3 

cbttldron ...................... 

H*  firkin  

8    4    0 

•  *      * 

tlMgark      

• 

lY, — Showing  the  expenses  and  earnings  of  two  families  of  agricultural  laborers  in  a 
many facturing. parish  near  Carlisle,  Cumberland, 


KXPCmCS  BT  THB  WEEK. 


ir,  or  oatmeal 

•alt 

lork 

r,  aod  butter. . 


d  worsted  . 

1  per  week. 
1  per  year . 


BAB!rDIG8  FEB  WEEK. 


«• 


No.  1. — Four  persons. 


1793. 


£ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


s.    d. 

3    4 
0    1| 
0  10 
0  10 
0    «J 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 
5 
U 


0    6    9^ 
17  12    1 


0    7    6 
0    14 


1794. 


£    i.    d. 

0    3    6 
0    0    1| 
0    0  10 
0    10 
0    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


7 
5 

U 


0    7    8| 
18  14  10 


0    8    0 
0    1    4 


Ko.  8.— Six  persons. 


1793. 


d. 

I 

3 


£  s. 

0  4 

0  0 

0  0    3 

0  0    6 

0  0    24 

0  0    01 


0 
0 
0 

0  101 
0  iU 
0    3 

0 
18 

7  Oi 
5    1 

0    7    0 
0    3    0* 


1795. 


£ 
U 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


$. 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


d, 

a 

3 
3 
6 


0 
0 
0 

0  101 
0  10 
0    3 

0 
lU 

7    54 
7  10 

0    7    6 
0    3    0 


1  per  week. 
1  per  year  . 


0    8  10 
32  19    4 


0    9    4 
84    5    4 


0    9    0 
83    8    0 


0    9    6 
22  14 .  0 


EXFKS8E8  FEB  TEAB. 

,  as  above 


,  woed,  and  peat, 
rials,  sioknesa  ... 


17  13  1 

3  10  0 

8    0  0 

2    0  0 


18  14  10 

2  10    0 

3  0    0 
8  10    0 


18  5 
1  7 
1  14 
1  16 
0    1 


1 
0 
4 
0 
0 


19    7  10 
1    7    6 

1  14    4 

2  0    0 


I  expenaea  per  year. 
I  eanuAgs  per  year . 


24    2    1 
32  19    4 


2.'i  14  10 
24    5    4 


23    3    5 
83    8    0 


24    9    2 
24  14    0 


loa,  <+j)  deflciency,  (— ), 


-13    9 


-19    6 


+  047       +04  10 


!f o.  1  ia  a  deeent  Camfly,  living  well,  and  manazinz  economically ;  the  man  35.  woman  30, 
Dder  7  years  of  age.    No.  9,  tiie  man  35  years,  wife  uie  s:uno,  and  four  small  children :  often 
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Table  XYL^Shomng  the  expenses  and  earnings  of  two  families  of  agricvlturaX  laborers^ 

Buckdeny  in  Huntingdonshire. 


BXFBMSBB  PER  WBBK. 


BrcMid,  flonr,  or  oatmeal. 
Bacon  or  other  meat.... 
Tea,  8u/{ar.  and  batter. . . 

Soap  and  blao 

Candles 

Yeast  and  salt 

Cheese 

Beer 


Potatoes 

Throad  and  worsted 


Total  per  week 
Total  per  year . 


XABMINOB  PBB  WEEK. 


Man,  average 

Woman,  average. 
Children,  average 


Total  earnings  per  week  . 
Total  earnings  per  annum. 


EXPENSES  FEB  ANMliM. 


Provisions,  as  above. 
Kent 


Fuel 

Shoes   

Other  clothes  and  fumituro. 
Births,  burial^  sickness 


Total  expenses  per  year. 
Total  earnings  per  year . 


Surplus,  (+  ;)  deficiency,  (— ) . 


Na  1.— Four  persons. 


17t«. 


0 


«.  d. 

3  10 
0    10 
0    0    9 
0    0    H 
0    0    S 


0    0    4 
0    0    2i 


0    0    01 


0    6    5k 
16  16  11 


0  7  4 
0  0  5 
0    0  10 


1705-'%. 


«.  d. 

3  5i 

1  4* 

0    1  Oi 

0    0  2^ 

0    0  3 

0    0  2 

0    0  6 

0  0  :^ 


£ 
0 
0 


0    0    Of 


0    6    34 
16    7    3 


Na  3.->Siz  peiBODi 


1793. 


1795-*» 


£    t.  d. 

0    5  10 


0  0  9 

0  0  1^ 

0  0  2 

0  0  2i 


0    0    U 


£ 
0 


«. 

4 


0  1 

0  o 

0  o 

0  0 


0    0 
0  o 


0    8    7 
33  13    4 


16  16  11 
3  3  0 
3  3  0 
15  0 
e  18  0 
0    9    0 


25  13  11 
83  12    4 


-3    1    7 


0    7    4 

0    0    5 

'0    a  10 


0    8    7 
83  12    4 


16  7 
3  3 
3  & 
1  10 
3  5 
0    9 


3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0    5    21 

18  13    9 


0    7 
18  15 


0    7    3 
0    13 


0    7 
0    1 


0    8 
31  17 

5 
8 

0    S 
Si  17 

18  13 
3    7 

9 
0 

18  IS 
2    7 

1     6 
3    0 
1     1 

0 
0 
0 

1  11 
3  11 
1    I 

26     1    3 
33  12    4 


—3    8    6 


26    7    9 
31  17    8 


27    G 
21  IT 


~4  10    1 


-5    9 


'Note.— The  parish  allows  barley  at  3«.  the  Winchester  bushel.    Even  with  this  indulgence  NaS  - 
Almost  entirely  on  barley,  water,  and  a  tew  potn tot's. 

No.  I.— Man  and  wife  under  40,  boy  16  years,  and  a  baby.  This  roan,  as  well  as  No.  2,  is  a  sbepb^ 
and  their  woges  are  lower  than  those  of  other  laborers.  They  mako  up  their  deficiencies  by  keep 
two  pigs  and  cultivating  a  little  garden. 

No.  2.— Man  and  wile  under  middle  age,  girl  11,  boy  9,  girl  6,  girl  3i,a  boy  at  servioe.    Daring 
venr  the  family  received  la.  a  week  from  the  parish. 


Table  XVIL— Showing  the  cjcpenses  and  earnings  of  three  families  of  agricultural  labor 

at  Clopshill,  in  BedfordsHre^  England^  in  1795. 


Expenses  by  the  week. 


Bread,  flour,  or  oat-meal 

Bicon  or  other  moat 

Yeast  and  salt 

Thread  and  worsted 

Tea,  sugj»r,  and  butter  . 

Soap 

Candles 

Cheese 

Beer 

Potatoes 

Tot-vl  per  week... 
Total  per  year.... 


No.  1.— 'Four 
persons. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4    0 

0  9 
0  3 
0    1 

0  10 

0  n 


0 
0 
0 

1 


4 

0 

3 


0    7  11 
80  11    6 


No.   3.— Six 
persons. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


I 
1 
0 
0 

1 


6 
6 

21 

2 

U 


0  2i 

0  5 

0  0 

0  4 

1  0 


0  12    4^ 
32    3    5 


No.  3.-S 
persons 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


7 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  11 
30    8 
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TAsaXYll—Skamug  the  expeniieB  and  earnings  of  three  families  of  agricultural  laborers 
at  Clopshill,  in  Bedfordshire,  England,  in  1795. — Contiuued. 


Expenses  by  the  week. 


BAIIXINOB  FEB  WEKK. 


l^,arfra|pe 

^''•ntn,  average . 
Cliiidremaveni^'e. 


Total  DOT  week 
Tola]  per  jear. . 


EXKKXRB8  FEB  ANNUM. 


ForprorUioos,  us  Above. 

For  rent 

Forwood 

For  doihiog 

Foriickneis 


Total  expenses  per  annum •. . 

Total  earnings  per  annam 


Defleiencj  *. 


No.  1.— Four 
persons. 

No.    2.— Sir 
pei-HOUs. 

No.    3.— Six 
peroouH. 

£   9.  d. 

0    -    6 
0    1    G 
0    0    0 

£      *.  d. 

0    8    0 
0    U    0 
0    2    6 

£     9.  d. 

0    7    6 
0    1    6 
0    4    0 

0    9    0 
23    8    0 

0  10    6 
27    6    0 

0  13    0 
33  16    0 

20  11    8 
1  13    0 
1  10    0 
1  11    G 
0    5    0 

32    2    5 
1  10    0 

0  13    0 

1  11    6 
0    5    0 

30    8  10 
1  10    0 

1  12    6 

2  2    0 
0    5    0 

2.->  13    2 
23    8    0 

.%     Ml 
27    G    0 

3.")  18    4 
33  16    0 

2    5    2 

8  15  11 

2    2    4 

'Hanrest  earnings  not  inclmled ;  they  go  a  great  way  toward  making  up  deQciencies. 

Xo.  1.— Eldest  child,  3  years ;  youngest  a  bnby. 

Xo.t— One  girl  10.  i^ccoud  8;  twQ  others  under  5  years.  This  family  has  a  large  gnrden  and  keeps 
*  gg.  The  iiariah  allows  1*.  a  week. 

A(.  l-EIdest  {.irl  13,  other  girl  10,  two  boys  under  5  yenrs.  The  laborer  is  allowed  by  bis  master 
«Heyat3«.  boftheL 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  HALLIWELL   COLLECTION  OF  MANUSCRIPTS. 

Below  are  presented  a  few  extracts  from  a  large  collection  of  bills, 
iccoants,  and  inventories,  illustrating  tlie  history  of  prices  between  the 
Jearsl650  and  1750,  presented  Id  the  Smithsonian  Institutiou  in  1852, 
by  James  Orchard  Ualliwell,  esq.,  of  Brixton  Hill,  near  liondon,  and 
J^w  embraced  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  collection  comprises 
^bont  seven  thousand  separate  documents,  bound  in  fifty- four  volumes. 
^Dd  intended  as  materials  for  a  projected  work  on  the  history  of  prices, 
'the  design  of  preparing  such  a  work  having  been  abandoned,  the  col- 
lector of  these  valuable  manuscri])ts  present^  them  "to  the  people  of 
tbe  United  States,  who,  beyond  all  others,''  says  be,  "are  most  likely  to 
produce  a  writer  on  the  history  of  commerce  willing  to  make  use  of 
*>Jaierials  which  will  strikingly  illustrate  the  immense  commercial  prog- 
'^ss  the  world  has  achieved  during  two  centuries." 

The  following  entries,  culled  from  the  household  account-book  of  the 
-^^her  family,  illustrate  the  rates  of  wages  in  1710. 


u   ^710. 
'^^     5th. 

12th. 

IStb. 


26th. 
&th. 
Sch. 

y  iith. 

20tb. 
23(L 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  LABOR. 

£    s.  d. 

Paid  George  HiU  for  4  weekes  worke 0    9  G 

Paid  Goodman  Mills  for  'Z  days'  .work 1  8 

Paid  Wm.  Judge  6days 9  0 

George  Hill  6  days  aud  \ 5  5 

John  Hearth  6  days  and  i 2  2 

John  Fisher  6  days  and  ^...^ 2  2 

Mills,  serving  Wliisler,  7  days 6  S 

Paid  ye  tayler  for  makeing  my  coate 1  6 

Paid  my  br.  for  2  weeks  to  ye  workmen •- 3  17  1 

Given  ye  carpenter  as  drew  ye  draught  of  ye  farm-house 1    1  6 

Paid  Wm.  Austin  for  half  a  yeare's  washing 6  0 

Paid  Whisler  and  his  man,  one  day 2  6 

Paid  for  makeing  34  qr.  and  6  bushells  of  malt 9    7  0 
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1710.  £ 

July       25.  Paid  Booth  for  flDiDg  the  ale 0 

^tb.  Paid  Tom  Johnsou's  wife  for  makein^my  shirts  and  Diendin^  my 

br^B  shirts 

27tb.  Paid  ye  washerwoman  for  2  days 

30lh.  Paid  Mrs.  How  for  doing  my  gown 

Aug't  28th.  Paid  Horwood's  bill  37  weeks" work 10 

29th.  Paid  Rose  for  9  days'  washing 

Oct.         12.  Paid  the  tayler  for  4  dayes'  work 

2:kl.  Paid  Rose  lor  12  days'  washing 

Nov.       od.  Paid  John  Dore  2  weekes'  worke 

Dec'r    8th.  Paid  George  Hill  half  a  year's  wages 2 

Paid  Alice  half  a  year's  wages  due  to  her  29th  September 2 

Paid  Home  for  5  weeks' work 1 

Paid  Mr.  Rawlins,  for  surveying  the  woods  and  measuring  ye 
brewhouse 1.  66  "M-* 

PRICES  IN  1710  AND  1711. 

From  the  same  soorce  the  following  entries  are  selected  as  exam^^ 
of  the  ])rices  of  a  large  number  of  commodities  purchased  between  J  ^ 
21, 1710,  and  August  21, 1711: 

1710.  £    9. 

June       21.  Paid  for  six  bottles  of  wine  and  white  bread 0  12 

22.  Paid  for2  qr.  andahalf  of  oates *. ...    2  10 

25.  Paid  for  3  yards  of  ribou 0    3 

26.  Paid  for  a  tin  sauce  i^an 0    0 

28.  Paid  for  six  yards  of  lace 1    3 

Paid  for  a  salmon  and  breiid 0    6 

29.  Paid  for  aside  of  mutton 0    8 

July  6.  Paid  for  a  looking-glase  and  2  knives 0    7 

Given  R«>bin  to  buy  a  whip 0  5 

14.  Paid  for  4  groce  of  corks 0  8 

15.  Given  Groove's  maid  for  a  pig 0  5 

17.  Paid  for  7  chickiugs 0  2 

Paid  for  crawfish  and  trouts  and  graylings... 0  4  ' 

Paid  for  more  crawfish 0  1  ' 

19.  Paid  for  anchoves,  one  pound 0  1  f 

Given  for  a  shoulder  of  vension 0  5  i 

Paid  ye  postman  for  letters 0  1  ti 

21.  Paid  Daniell  Ueathcoate  for  a  sheep 0  13  6 

24.  Given  White's  man  for  a  lamb 0  5  0 

25.  Paid  for  5  couple  of  rabitts 0  5  0 

27.  Paid  ye  washer  woman  for  2  dayes 0  0  6 

Aug.       1st.  Paid  for  2  couple  of  rabbi  tts  and  a  pd.  of  capers 0  3  6 

Paid  for  a  sheep,  weight  75  pound 0  IB    6 

3d.  Given  Mr.  Ward  for  2  shoulders  of  vension 0    5    0 

5th.  Paid  for  a  watch-case,  and  paid  for  cleaning  the  2  clocks 0  19   0 

6th.  Paid  for  10  ducks 0    &  0 

7th.  Paid  for  Sue  Eyre's  gloves 0     10 

10th.  Paid  for  6  pd.  of  butter ^ 0     S  3 

Paid  for  two  couple  of  rabitti 0     ^  0 

Paid  for  a  busheU  of  salt 0      ^  ?j 

Paid  for  2  dozen  and  9  orringes 0       S' 

Paid  for  musheroomes O      ^ 

14th.  Paid  for  a  pair  of  shoes 0       ^ 

Given  ye  Duke  of  Devonshire's  keeper  and  his  man  for  a  buck ...  O      ^ 

l.^)th.  Given  for  two  pair  of  stockings O       ^ 

17th.  Paid  for  6  pd.  of  butter O       \ 

Paid  for  14  pd.  bo^on,  at  bd.  ^  peny C^ 

Paid  for  a  salmon ^ •. ^ 

iBth.  Paid  Mary  Vicars  for  carrying  water ^ 

20th.  Paid  Mr.  Charles  Bagsha w  for  16  qr.  of  oates 1^ 

Paid  Robert  Scholar  for  6  bushells  of  wheat %■ 

Paid  ye  tayler  for  a  busk O 

Paid  for  a  handkerchief 4^ 

23rd.  Paid  for  2  pair  of  shoes CP 

Paid  Daniel  Heatbcott  for  a  calf ^y 

Given  to  Ward' and  his  man  for  a  buck % 
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^^"^10.                                                                           *                                        .  £    ».   d 

«vt,      1»L  Given  a  innid  for  a  pig 0    2    (> 

6rii.  Paid  for  this  daye8  bread 0    12 

llUi.  Paid  ye  miller  tor  5  bnsbells  of  barley 0  15    0 

Pai'l  for  a  part  in  a  niiue 6  10    0 

Given  Sr.  Philip  Gell's  boy  for  a  Bide  of  veusioQ 0    5    0 

23tb.  Paid  Mr.  Awood  for  2  <]r.  of  oates 15    0 

Paid  for  a  coacb  glase .^ 1    5    0 

Given  for  a  bare 0    2    0 

Oct     3rd.  Paul  for  2  geese 0    3    0 

Paid  for  8  qr.  of  oates,  at  13«.  and  4d.  per 5    6    8 

4th.  Paid  for  2  dayes  broad  ....*..: 0    3    6 

5th.  Paid  for  2  quarts  of  \^'bite  nine 0    4    0 

Paid  ye  brassier  for  a  sauce  pan  and  candlestk 0    5    6 

Paid  for  mending  ye  windows 0    16 

6tb.  Paid  for  3  couple  of  rabbits  and  mending  ye  warming-pon 0    4    0 

Paid  for  a  peck  of  potMtoes 0    0    6^ 

6th.  Paid  for  an  Apron  for  Jack 0    2    6 

Dth.  Paid  for  6  pd.  of  butter 0    2    3 

Paid  for  12  chickings 0    3    0 

13tb.  Paid  for  setting  2  bares 0    2*0 

l;3rd.  Paid  fur5  dozen  of  soape 0    5    0 

Paid  for  2  pd,  of  brisketts 0    3    6 

29th.  Paid  for  11  partiidges 0    3    8 

Paid  for  a  ]mir  of  shoes 0    4    0 

31i»t.  Paid  ye  Duke  of  Devon  qnitt  rent 1  10    0 

.  Paid  for  boy  led  wheat 0     10 

^^v.      Ist.  Paid  Mr.  Bosley  for  cureing  my  eye 1  12    3 

Given  Mr.  Bosley  for  leting  me  blood 0    5    0 

4th.  Paid  Tbo.  Johnson,  ve  miller,  for  15  loads  of  malt  and  5  bushells 

and  a  half  of  barley 21    2    0 

6th.  Paid  for  2  ounces  of  nuttniegs 0    10 

Paid  for  3  couple  <»frNbbitts 0    2    0 

Paid  for  16  pd.  of  butter 0    6    0 

7th.  Paid  Tom  Eyre  for  38  st.  of  bacon 0  17    0 

9tb.  Paid  my  mother  her  tirst  rent 26    8    D 

Paid  for  2  pecks  of  apples 0    2    8 

10th.  Paid  John  Dale  for  5  pair  of  stockings 0  16    3 

Paid  for  4  pair  of  gloves 0    8    0 

Paid  for  a  wheelbarrow 0    5    0 

Paid  for  starch  and  indegoe 0    16 

Paid  for  3  ells  of  Holland 0    2    0 

Paid  Mrs.  Buxton  for  33  yds.  ofcloath 1  17    6 

10th.  Paid  for  half  a  dozen  of  brooms 0  10  Oi't 

Given  Mr.  Ward's  man  for  2  shours.  of  ven 0    5  00 

16tb.  Paid  for  a  hind  qr.  of  mutton 3  00 

Given  to  the  poor  of  Bakewell 02  10  Ou 

22d.  Paid  for  a  pair  of  leading-strings 6  GO 

2oth.  Paid  my  sister  Carter  for  my  stays - 10  00 

30tb.  Paid  for  lace  for  2  heads  and  ruffles 07  03  06 

*Vr.     2d.  Paid  for  a  hatt  at  Dunstable  .1 8  OU 

Paid  for  a  pair  of  b<idice 15  CK) 

Paid  the  coachman  as  carried  my  dear  down  into  Essex 08  00 

5th.  Paid  Robin  for  a  weekes  board  wages 7  00 

Paid  ior  a  gown  and  coat  for  dear  Willy 5  15  03 

Paid  for  a  buckle  for  little  Will 4  06 

Cth.  Paid  for  a  pair  of  earings 03  00  00 

Paid  for  playthings  for  ye  child 02  06 

P;iid  Mr.  Burchett  for  ye  picture 12  18  00 

Paid  for  a  vessell  of  beer 5  00 

8th.  Raid  for  my  handkerchift  and  2  girdles 04  01  00 

lOih.  Pa  d  my  aunt  Gell's  interest  due  at  Michaelmas  1710 20  15  00 

Paid  for  a  barrel  of  beer - 5  00 

Paid  for  3  pair  of  gloves  for  y©  child 03  00 

Paid  for  paper  and  wax  and  ink 01  01  00 

17th.  Paid  for  2  lobsters 03  05 

19tb.  Paid  for  a  common-prayer  book  and  St.  Austine's  Meditations. ..  01  OS  00 
Paid  for  wine  and  beer,  and  a  cart  and  porter,  and  for  musterd. 

and  for  bringing  billetts 17  OC 

22d.  Paid  for  a  set  of  wheels  for  ye  chariot 05  00  00' 
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1710.                                          ■  £  9. 

Deer.      23.  Paid  Martin  for  a  coach  glofle 0  16              < 

Paid  fur  shoeiDg  ye  mare 0*2            ^ 

Paid  for  a  pair  of  patenings  and  clogs * OS           <Jt 

Paid  for  a  tin  baskett  for  plates 05          ^JO 

Paid  for  a  doa^D  pair  of  gloves 0104        CW 

26th.  Paid  for  a  dozen  of  sojkj  plates 17        CO 

Paid  for  2  box  irons  and  a  candlestick 15       CM) 

Paid  for  a  pair  of  slipers • 07       CO 

Paid  for  wash  balls  and  sweet  water 17       90 

26.  Paid  for  a  dozen  of  mops 11       •^ 

Paid  Mr.  Bright*s  bill  for  ye  horses  standing  25  night 19  00      ^ 

Paid  ior  makiug  a  gown  and  pettycoate,  and  scouring  it 01  10-     ^ 

28th.  Given  Parson  Sherley's  man 0^     ^ 

To  Dr.  Cook  for  my  illness U  1^     ^ 

1711. 

Jan.  ye  12th.  Paid  for  2  pair  of  stockings  and  3  mettings 1& 

15th.  Paid  all  our  men  for  a  yeare's  washing  to  this  day  twelvemoutb  04  04 

ye  25th.  Given  R.  for  going  to  Newbury  when  I  was  ill 10     ^ 

Paid  for  6  pd.  and  i  of  eells 02     ^ 

26th.  Paid  for  12  bottles  of  wine  from  Smith's 01  10     ^ 

27.  Paid  for  6  pair  of  mittings  and  patches 14     ^ 

iJlst.  Paid  Robin  for  a  pair  of  bootts 10      ^ 

Paid  Mary  Hassell  for  9  pd.  of  butt 05       *^, 

Feb.        2d.  Paid  for  3  wild  ducks 01       ^^ 

Paid  Dr.  Cook  to  return  to  London 11  00      ^ 

11th.  Paid  J.  Wiukwork  fur  2  pair  of  shoes  for  myself,  and  a  pair  of 

boots  for  Johnathan - 15      ^ 

Paid  Frank  FHsher  for  2  ducks  and  a  drake 01      ^ 

nth.  Paid  for  2  large  plumb-CHkes *. 3  10        ^ 

Pd.  for  boxes  to  put  ym.  in 0    2        ^ 

Pd.  ye  carryour  for  bringing  ye  watch  up 0    0        ^ 

IVid  for  bringing  it  from  ye  inn 0    0         J 

Pd.  fur  one  glass  for  ye  Bpecticles 0    0         J 

16th.  Paid  for  r  letter 0    0         ^ 

17tb.  Paid  for  mending  ye  gold  watch 3    0        J 

ii5.  Paid  fur  a  letter 0    0         •> 

Paid  for  a  pr.  of  white  sattin  shoe«  for  little  master 2        ^ 

Paid  for  2  pr.  of  stockius  for  little  master ' 2        ^ 

Paid  for  a  pr.  of  clowdcd  wosted 10        ^ 

Mar.    15th.  Paid  for  an  ounce  and  ^  of  gold  thred,  AtOs.  8d 10        ^ 

Paid  for  3  qrs.  of  a  yeard  of  plain  muslin  and  starching 6        ^ 

20th.  Paid  for  a  pattern  for  an  apron 1        ^ 

24th.  For  6  pownd  of  tobaccoe  and  a  box 1^    ^ 

Paid  for  a  peice  of  diaper  tape 1        ^ 

24th.  Paid  for  1  peice  of  narrower  ditto 0    0        ^ 

Paid  for  ^  a  hundred  of  needles 0        ^ 

Paid  for  a  hatt  and  a  silver  edging  to  it 9        ^ 

29th.  Paid  for  2  bottles  of  Doctr.  Bifield's  drops 5         J' 

Paid  for  another  hatt  and  silver  edging 9         z, 

3l8t.  Paid  for  a  baby  reawly  dressed .*. 10         ^ 

Apr.      1st.  Paid  for  a  peice  of  rich  silke  for  a  pr.  of  shoes  and  faceing 3         ^ 

Paid  lor  2  brass  knockers  for  a  dore  and  a  hatch 17 

For  12  lid.  of  tobacco  and  a  16  pd.  box 1    4 

6th.  Paid  for  little  master's  white  tammy  coat ., 10 

9th.  Paid  for  2  hundred  of  sparraguse  and  a  basket 5 

23.  Paid  for  4  yds.  i  of  brocaded  silke  for  mastr.  coate 2   5            ^ 

24.  Fur  ^  a  pd.  of  pack  thred 0             ^ 

May      5th.  Pa  id  for  a  new  lid  for  an  old  box  to  send  ye  coat  in 0             q 

6th.  Paid  for  a  dozen  of  kid  gloves 2  10              ^ 

ye  13.  Paid  for  ye  loadstone 2  10              q 

ye  22.  Paid  for  2  pd.  of  colfy.. 12               ( 

ye  26.  Paid  for  a  pair  of  white  satting  shoes  of  little  master 2 

May  ye  26tb.  Paid  for  a  guilt  correll ^ 1    9 

June  ye  2d.  Paid  for  11  yds.  of  rosett,  at  4a.  3d.  ye  yd 2    6 

yo    5th.  Paid  Willett  for  druggett,  and  Durant  for  a  sute  of  clothes 2  19 

Paid  ye  mantoewomau's  bill  for  making  ye  gown  and  coate,  &.C,  1    1 

8th.  Paid  tor  a  pr.  of  wosted  stockins  for  Mr.  Archer 6 

24th.  Paid  for  a  new  telliscope 1    4 

July         7.  Paid  for  ye  oring  rtowers  and  ye  bottle a  * 


9 

0 
0 
0 
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Jt    8,  d, 

22,  For  roakeiDg  six  shirts  for  Mr.  Tho.  Ejer,  and  buttons 0  10  2 

St.  Paid  for  a  yd.  and  i  of  white  damask  for  ye  pettycoates 9  0 

th.  Paid  for  a  piece  of  tape 0  9 

Paid  for  a  pair  of  bodys 18  0 

th.  Paid  for  a  new  lid  for  ye  box  to  send  ye  stays  in 0  2 

Paid  for  a  firkin  of  sope 16  0 

th.  Paid  for  3  qrs.  and  ^  of  cherry  and  Scarlett  silk  for  robeings,  &c.)  5  H 

th.  Paid  for  dying  ye  greenej?owne  and  pettycoate '      6  0 

ith.  Paid  Mrs.  Cousin's  bill  for  ye  2  gowns  and  pettycoats,  &c 2    6  0 

th.  Paid  for  3  ells  of  Holloud,  at  6«.  ell 18  0 

Paid  for  2  pr.  of  cherry  coUered  silk  stookins ^.  1    4  0 

St.  Paid  for  ^  a  doz.  of  marble  wash  balls 2  6 

Paid  for  a  qr.  of  a  pd.  of  poniatam  and  pott 0  8 

th.  Paid  for  2  glasses  for  ye  bird  cage 2  6 

llh.  Paid  Mary  Lincoln  for  bringing  ye  mantoe  from  Pickadily 0  6 

ist.  Paid  for  a*  strong  box 3  0 

Paid  for  cord  and  paper  to  pack  ye  Box  up 0  5 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENDITURES. 

followinfiT  entries,  which,  like  those  that  precede,  have  been  culled 
he  household  account-book  of  the  Archer  family,  are  ])re8euted 
much  on  account  of  their  statisticarvalue  as  for  the  illustrations 
many  of  them  furnish  of  social  and  domestic  life  at  the  period  to 
they  relate.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Archer,  a  country  gentleman  of 
state,  gives  the  cook  an  extra  five  shillings  "for  drei^sing  two 
s"  when  his  tenants  "paid  their  rent  at  Ooopersale,"  and  varying 
or  extra  trouble  on  other  occasions,  indicates  a  due  appreciation 
domestic's  position  in  the  household,  and  suggests  that  the  state 
temper  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  quality  of  her 
3.  That  it  was  found  expedient  to  treat  her  with  consideration 
ler  indicated  by  an  entry  which  records  the  payment  to  her  of  28, 
it  saving  the  suet."  As  an  incentive  to  economy,  this  method 
)  doubt,  found  to  be  far  more  effective  than  verbal  exhortations. 
,  Mr.  Afcher  appears  to  have  found  it  an  incentive  to  various 
irtues,  for  we  find  him  paying  5«.  to  Kobin  and  Jack  "  for  coming 
iober,"  9«.  to  Tom  and  Jonathan  "for  saying  their  catechism,"  8«. 
athan  and  Will  "for  reading  four  Sunday  nights,"  28.  6d.  "to  the 
at  Wickbam,"  to  encourage  them  in  their  studies,  no  doubt,  and 
Katty  for  teaching  Willy  his  prayers."  One  feels  a  shade  of 
ointment,  however,  in  finding  that  on  the  same  day  that  he  makes 
it  payment  he  give^  11«.  to  his  brother  John  "to  play  at  cards." 
B  21st  of  January,  1711,  he  pays  "Betty"  £1  Is,  (idf.  for  looking 
im  "in  the  smallpox;"  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  he  pays 
to  a  barber  for  shaving  his  head ;  and  on  the  29th  of  March  he 
periwig  for  Ids.  Perhaps  his  illness  had  led  him  to  serious  medi- 
I,  for  about  this  time  he  expends  Ss.  6d.  "for  3  Whole  Dutys  of 
and  at  sacrament  he  contributes  as  much  as  lOs,  for  himself  and 
r  his  wife,  to  whom  he  always  refers  as  "  my  dear."  The  foUow- 
)  but  a  few  out  of  many  hundreds  of  similar  entries : 

£  ».  rf. 

L      Giveu  to  lame  soldiers 0  2  0 

Given  to  our  tenant^s  servants 0  9  0 

I.      To  my  dear  and  myself 2  3  6 

>.      Given  a  poor  woman. 0  0  6 

I.      Given  Mr.  Winterton's  maid  for  ye  use  of  ye  cradle *. 0  5  0 

Given  old  Elst^n's  maid  ilnd  2  men 0  10  0 

Given  Goody  Top 0  2  6 

L      Given  her  mother  ■ 0  2  6 

Given  ye  poor  people 0  2  6 

not  nnlikely  that  tlie  cook  was  a  male,  since  the  record  aii'ords  no  positive  evi- 
>  the  contrary. 
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1710.  '  £ 

Given  ye  rin|;;ers  at  Blakewell 1 

July    17.      Given  Mrs.  Buxton's  maid 0 

19.  Given  At  Cbat« worth,  for  seeing  ye  house 0 

21.      Given  to  see  ye  gardens  at  Chiits 0 

20.  Given  Robert  Stay  ley,  the  tidlor 0 

Aug.     6th.  Given  at  ye  sacrenient 0 

7tb.  Given  a  woman  as  brought  apig 0 

i:Uh.  Given  nurse  and  James  for  being  bluo<led 0 

15th.  Given  Bet^y  for  dressing  ye  dinner 0 

Given  Robin  for  breaking  ye  horse 0 

23rd^  Given  Sbepnrd,  ye  tidier,  and  a  poor  man 0 

2jtb.  Given  Jonathan  for  reading 0 

ayth.  Given  to  Parson  Fim 0 

Bept.     8th.  Given  to  10  girls  as  brought  a  cheese 0 

24ud.  Given  ye  riugers  at  Wirksworth 0 

25th.  Given  to  ye  servants  at  Hoptou. .' 3 

Given  more  to  ye  servants 0 

Oct.     11th.  Given  to  a  maid  OS  bronght  a  pr.  of  stockings 0 

14th.  Given  Annie  Twigg  for  dear  little  Wm 0 

HOth.  Lost  at  shuflellboard,  ond  given  Jack  and  Tom .    0 

Nov.    10th.  Given  Wm.  Bassford  for  going  to  Derby,  and  Jn.  Cope  for  put- 
ting out  his  shoulder 0    11 

1711. 

Jan'y  21st.  Given  to  Betty  for  looking  after  me  in  the  smaN-pox 01  €1 

Brother  Frank's  allowance  for  Oct.  last,  and  Dr.  and  apothicary 

money 17  04  i 

27th.  Paid  ye  barber  for  shaving  my  head 07  ( 

Feb.      6th.'  Paid  James,  for  to  buy  mourning  and  liverys  and  hatts  and 

breeches 40  00  (^ 

8th.  Paid  Mrs.  Cheveley  for  to  buy  mourning  for  me 2?  00  Oi 

12th,  Paid  for  2  blunder  busses 2  00  » 

Paid  Frank  Fisher  for  2  woodco 0^  2 

2l8t.  Paid  lor  a  suit  of  cloathes  for  my  dear ^  ^  « 

Paid  for  a  hatt  and  lace 1  00  W 

25th.  Paid  Lovelock,  for  makeing  my  dear's  deaths lOQCj 

Mar.       3d.  Paid  for  2  turkeys  of  T.  Butcher 05  W 

8th.  To  Dr.  Cook  for  dear  Uttle  Will'm *2  03i; 

12ih.  Paid  for2  wigs 1  12 <' 

15th.  Given  nurse  for  looking  af^er  d'r  Willy  when  ho  had  ye  small-pox    1    I  ' 

18th.  Given  James  for  buying  my  horse 1   I 

Paid  for  ye  horse 10  0 

Given  ye  cook  for  saving  yo  suet ^ 

Paid  Wm.  Whitehorn  for  a  Vrloyn  of  beef 5 

26th.  Paid  my  sister  Carter  part  of  her  money,  so  yt  ye  interest  must 

not  go  on 50   0 

27th.  Paid  for  ye  Queen's  tax  for  Benham 13 

Paid  for  3  Whole  Dnty's  of  Man : , 8 

Given  Robin  for  selling  ye  horse 2 

29th.  Paid  for  a  perry  wig l^ 

Apr.       1st.  Paid  for  a  hatt  for  little  Willy,  and  for  letters 0 

Given  Mr.  Packer's  man  for  a  dog 5 

2d.  Paid  John  Newton  for  ye  poor's  rate  to  Easter 3    4 

10th.  Given  Johnathau  for  coming  home  sober 0    1 

Pith.  Paid  for  Cambden's  Brlttaine 2  10 

10.      Paid  Edward  Young  for  ye  window  tax 1    5 

Given  to  ye  soolars  at  Wickham ^ 

Paid  J n.  Webb  ye  Queen's  tax  and  gaol  money 8    9 

Paid  Mr.  White  for  measuring  land 1    0 

22d.  Given  Robin  for  bringing  the  writtiugs  safe ^ 

May    19th.  Given  Jn.  Cox  for  cowcumbers 5J 

20th.  Paid  Mr.  Web  for  16  gosslens - 1    4 

•     Paid  Mr.  Lyte  for  ye  2  guns 6    ^ 

2:W.  Paid  ye  women  for  picking  stones I 

31st.  Paid  Robin  for  letters  and  bath  waters 4 

June     8th.  Given  ye  cooper's  wife  for  sitting  up  with  Tom & 

11th.  Given  Robin  and  Jack  for  coming  home  sober  from  my  cousin 

Packer's.--^ 5 


*  The  superfluous  cyphers,  which  appear  in  the  original,  are  omitted  in  subseqoe 
as  some  have  been  in  preceding,  entries. 
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^  lltli   Given  Jaraes  for  disapointing  him  when  Jack  was  to  go  away. ..  10  0 

13.      Puiil  for2  burrells  of  Kuupowder 116 

24.  Givtn  Frank  Adams  for  Btrawberries 2  0 

Given  Tom  and  Jonj^tban  for  sa^^ing  their  catichism 9  0 

*ly   llth.  Paid  for  niakeiug  my  br.  John'8  8hirto 6  0 

12.      Pai«I  Robin  for  going  down  wilh  Strowd  to  bo  cared  of  ye  farcy.  4  0 

Paid  for  collyflower... 6  0 

18th.  Given  where  wee  dined 10  0 

Given  at  Qneeu'tt  CoUedge 2  0 

Paid  for  lacing  ye  meu^s  halts 5  6 

Paid  for  ye  lace  and  burtons 19  6 

Given  my  br.  John  what  he  lost  at  cards 11  U 

23.      Paid  Mrs.  Webb  for  6  ducks 2  6 

30.      To  the  surgeon  for  letting  me  blood 10  9 

Paid  for  a  cbaire  for  little  Willy 6  6 

1^.     9th.  Paid  for  a  sisser^  case  and  penknife 17  0 

Paid  for  a  purse  and  a  pair  of  buckles 1  16  0 

16.      Paid  for  silver  buttons  for  my  dear's  frock 1  12  0 

28.      Paid  for  2  pair  of  stays 17  12  0 

Paid  for  3  seals 10  0 

pt    6.      Lost  at  cards  and  given  Jack 7  6 

Given  Mr.  Dimsdale's  man  for  2  hares 4  0 

%\.      Given  James  for  an  apron,  and  to  learn  to  do  up  napkins 15  0 

25.  Paid  Mary  Young  for  four  geese , *10  0 

'X,    12.      Given  Jonathan  and  Will  for  reading  four  Sunday  nights 8  0 

28.      Given  ye  cook  for  the  parson's  supping  hero  twice 5  ,0 

>▼.     5.      Given  Humphrey  Fisher,  now  he  is  ill  of  the  small-pox 10  0 

Given  Jonathan  and  Will  for  reading 2  0 

1711. 

8th.  Paid  Dr.  Cook  to  return  up  to  London 100  0  0 

23.      Paid  Kobin  for  the  cloaths  yt  were  Jack's 5    0  0 

P;i  id  for  4  aprons  for  Betty  Mills - 9  0 

Paid  Robin  for  a  razor 3  0 

26.  Paid  a  plumber  for  a  pump  to  our  house 2    4  0 

Paid  James  for  his  old  leather  breeches  for  Jonathan 10  0 

28.      Paid  for  a  bottle  of  cinnamon  water 14  6 

fcc     4.      Given  Tom  to  buy  him  ppurs  and  a  whip 2  6 

8th.  Paid  Richard  Kimber  for  mending  odd  things 2  0 

loth.  Given  Katty  for  teaching  Willy  his  prayers 5  0 

Given  my  br.  Jn.  to  play  at  cards 11  0 

18th.  Paid  the  man  as  brought  ye  child's  stayes  from  London 1  0 

19.      Paid  for  bricks  to  do  the  washing  with. 10  0 

20th.  Given  the  carrier's  man  for  his  Xmas-box 5  0 

Given  the  cook  for  dressing  2  diners  when  the  tenants  paid  their 

rent  at  Coo|>er8iile 5  0 

23d.  Paid  lor  4  bottles  of  wine 10  0 

Paid  for  pipes  and  tobacco 1  6 

Given  at  ye  sacrament,  my  dear  and  myself 1    0  U 

26.      Paid  Mr.  Pool  two  small  bills  he  has  brought  in  twice — the  carrier 

of  Eping  is  one,  and  I  don't  know  ye  other 18  0 

Given  old  Sole's  prentice  for  his  Christmaa-box 5  0 

B**low  are  given  a  number  of  miscellaneous  accounts  forming  a  part 
of  tbe  Haliiwell  collection : 

A  tavern  hill,  1675. 

P  £    8.  d, 

JJfad  and  beere 16  4 

^ine  ami  orranges 15  4 

^•Jeckand  breast  of  mutton  and  broath 5  0 

I '>rea8t  of  veale 4  0 

;JWKml<ler  of  mutton  and  sallet 3  6 

J'xchickeds 4 7  6 

JPafTowgraase 2  0 

v^^^^^ 1  0 

'm 2  0 

T,                                                                                                                            £2  16  8 

''^•«m8 5  0 


^u 


CK  Boy,  Chelmsford,  May  Ibth,  1675. 
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:MiT.  John  Moore's  MZi— 1676. 

Ye  26th  of  December.  £    8.  I 

Owinge  for  lodginge 16  0 

For  a  sroude 10  0 

Ffor  a  necke  of  mutton  and  all  other  things 7  8 

Ffor  flfaggetts    1  0 

For  a  banallof  eall 14  0 

For  a  pound  of  tobackoe  and  pipes 2  6 

For  raoer  drink 2  6 

For  ve  woman  searchers 1  6 

For  links 3  0 

Ye  porter 1  0 

For  eall  and  beer  and  bred  and  posset  drink  in  ye  tiem  of  his  siknes ti   0 

For  ye  man  that  lookt  after  him  in  his  siknes 5    0 

Ye  wosherwoman 1    ^ 


Ye  sum  tis 4    3 

The  Clark's  flees - 19 


Totall 5    2 

I>l8hur8cmcn  U — 1675. 

£   i, 
Aug.  10th.  Paid  unto  John  Swallow  for  mending  2  sntcs  of  clothes  of  my  mas- 

*  tor^s % 

17.       Given  unto  Thomas  Jackson  by  my  master^s  order  fibr  tobaccoe 

pipes 1 

2)8t.    Paid  unto  Mr.  Boniface,  the  barber,  for  trimming  my  mr 1 

2r)th.   Paid  for  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobaccoe 

'27th.   Paid  for  mending  my  master's  golesshooe • . 

Sept.  14.      For  a  letter  by  the  post  unto  Valentine  Broughton 

Ffor  clenne  tobacco-pipes 

Oct.  11th.  Paid  John  Swallow  for  mending  my  master's   wastecoate  and 

doublett 

14.      Ffor  a  Gazette 

Ffor  2  pounds  of  caudles *- 

Paid  for  a  bottle  of  scurvy  grasse >, 


Disbursed  in  the  whole ; - 0  17 

Bpa,  Storford^Feh,  ya  l»<,  1675. 

£   s, 

1  horse  6  nights' hay .• .  4 

15  bushell  of  oats. ' 2    0 

One  bushell  3  pecks  of  beeus 7 

Haifa  bushell  of  mault I 

Bott  off  Judith  Grcaham—No,  ye  9, 1706. 

£  ». 

1  pair  of  sharaey  gloves 5 

5  yds.  half  off  fline  plain  muslin,  at  dah 2    9 

1  white  gause  handkercheifi' 3 

1  black  nann  witli  India  sticks 4 

2  yds.  andhalff  off  lustring  ffor  a  hood^lsh 17 

1  broad  crape  hood 11 

1  black  girdle •.  I 

,1  black  nerbelo  apron 15 

2  white  koles  and  3  wiers 2 

Making  5  sut's  of  night  cloths 7 

Making  3  pair  of  double  ruffles 3 

Making  3  loug  tuckers 2 

1  white  sarsuet  hood ,.  10 

2  yds.  of  ribin  ffor  ye  apron .• 

5  yds.  and  quartet  off  muslin  ffor  2  heads,  and  7  pr.  of  ruffles 1  14 

Si  arching  tuc  5  yds.  off  uiusliu 2 

2  yds.  3  quarters  off  ffine  lawn 1  19 

4  yds.  and  halfl'off  ffine  cambrick  for  a  cornet  sute .' 3    3 

4  yds.  off  muslin  ffor  2  aprons 1  14 

Starching  ye  muslin 2 
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• 

£'  8.  d, 

MaluD^  ye  apronn 0    8    6 

^5d8.halffell  off  white  Spanish 4    9 

I  vbite  ftilk  pirtlle 1     4 

I  fine  stick  ffan  wth  ganse 16    0 

^  yds.  off  white  and  silver  ribin 1  13    0 

Sydkoffffine  plain  grooDd  lace,  att  44«^ 13    4    0 

6  yds.  uff  plain  jj^roiind  ffor  ni^bt  cloths,  at  ii&ah 8    8    0 

4  yds.  off  lace  flbr  rnfiles,  at  15«A *. 3    7    6 

I yd.and  quarter  off  ffine  lace  ffor  ye  bosoiiie 17    6 

Laid  out  for  Madam  Archer — 1711. 

£   8,    d. 

March  6th.  Paid  for  six  bottles  of  Hungary  wa^^^er * ,0    7    6 

19th.  Paid  for2  yds.  3  qra.  of  plain  ninslin,  at  8«.  ye  yd 12    0 

27th.  Pd.,for  3  qrs.  ond  ^  of  one  striped  niusliu 5    3 

28th.  Virginia  tobaccoc,M2  ptl.  and  a  box , 110    4 

25th.  For  making  2  hciued  night  heads 4    0 

For  makeing  2  day  heads,  single  laps 3    4 

For  makeing  6  hemed  tuckers 1    6 

April    4th.  Paid  for  a  past  bord  box 1| 

14th.  Paid  for  8  o.  and  qr.  of  clowded  wosted,  at  8d.  ye  ounce 5    6 

19th.  Paid  for  a  cheese  of  12  pd.  lack  6  oz *  3    8 

23«1.    Paid  for  apr.  of  panii»8..- 16    0 

24tb.  Paid  for  2  yds.  of  white  sarcnett  for  a  hood 6    0 

25th.  Paid  for  2  pr.  of  shammy  gloves 7    0 

Paid  for  5  pr.  of  black  lether  gloves 6    8 

May    13th.  For  1,000  of  ye  best  stiff  pins 1    0 

24th.  Paid  for  a  duzen  of  oringes 3    0 

Paid  for  a  doz.  of  leamons « 2    6 

Jjnw     2d.    Paid  for  a  pr.  of  ereings 1 3    6 

Joly     5th.  Paid  forapd.  of  Bohetea 14    0 

Paid  for  a  yd.  of  best  black  lute  string .6    6 

12th.  Paid  for  2  new  glasses  for  ye  s|HM;tacle8 1    0 

15.      Paidfor300of  wallnuts  to  pickell 1    0 

Paid  ye  basket  woman  for  bringing  ym  home 1^ 

Paid  for  ye  Christian  Hero 1    6 

15.      Paid  for  boyling  ye  silver  buttons 6 

Paid  for  dying  ye  night  gowne  lying 2    0 

Sir  John  Newton's  hill— 1701, 

^ght  of  James  Land  and  Uaellin  Aspley,  at  the  Crane  in  the  Poultry,  March 

290, 1701. 

£  8.    d. 

^  pair  of  fine  China  Jarrs,  painted  with  gold 16    0 

1  pair  of  blew  China  Roul waggons 18    0 

4  China  chocolet  caps  and  4  saucers,  in  cole'rs 13    4 

5  ditto  cbocolet  cups  and  2  two  saucers 8    0 

4  (null  china  bottles 3    0 

Jchina teapot 3    0 

JPairbottles  and  3  faulty  cups 2    6 

l^delfaaacers * 4    0 

4    7  10 

jpMrBinall  bottles  with  gold 2    6 

Suoltyehocolet  and  teacupB,incolers.^ 3    0 

.  4  13    4 

^Peedtoabolt  [abate]  for  the  upper  percell 2  10 

4  10    6 
A  poulterer's  hHU 

|v^  £   «.    d, 

2?*  ^  we  upon  the  ballance IH  10 

^^'•SlBt.  For  a  lamb  and  plnck 8    0 

For  (ide  of  veal  and  head,  at  24<2.  p.  pound 8    9 

For  3  shell  ducks  and  2  widgious 2  10 

FordUh  ffish 6    0 

For  2  turkeys 4    6 
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£     8.1 

For8f?ecae - 0    IG  0 

For  200  buDdr.  oysters 4  0 

For  a  curlow 9 

Jan.     1st.  For  a  turkey 2  6 

For  6  pell,  buter 2  6 

For  eggs 2  6 

Paid  ibr  bire  of  a  large  tray 1  0 

Paid  for  looking  after  ye  bacon 2  0 

4tb.  For  2dnck8  aod  a  teal 1  U 

6tb.  Foradisbfisb 6  3 

For  mustard  seed 2  0 

For  4  pnllet« 2  H 

8tU.  ForJi  teal-..; 4  0 

£4  1C^ 

Ch^^istmas  boxe$f  1711.  ^ 

Reed.  16  06. 

I.  I 

December  26tb.  Watcbman,  waits,  torncock,  and  brewer's  men,  each 2  C 

Dnstaian 2  0 

3  baker's  men,  coacbmaker's  man,  neweswoman,  oorncbaDdler's 

man,  tbe  post,  gardnei-'s  man,  and  clerk,  each I  ^. 

Chimney-sweeper ^ 

Butcher's  man,  Sadler's  man,  taylcr's  boys,  locksmith's  men,  £ir- 

Tier's  man,  foreign  postman,  and  Mr.  Gover's  son,  each ^  ^ 

"iTo 

Work  dun  for  Mrs,  Ann  Pegg  Oct.  ye  10th  j  1706. 

£    I.  I 

Washing  a  suite  of  nigh t-cloas  and  rnffles 0   0  5 

Washing  two  heads,  63. ;  one  sheet  of  pines,  4d 0   0  lO 

Quarter  and  I  of  holand  for  2  pr.  of  mittins 0   1^ 

3  yards  i  of  riben,  2d.,  to  bind  ym 1 0   0  10 

Washing  a  suite  of  night  cloas j 

2  yds.  i  ell  of  scarlet  edging,  6  yd.  for  her  workt 1  -H 

A  black  silk  apron  4/6;«awing  silk,  2d 4  ^ 

i^of  an  ounce  of  thred,  2|  needles,  2d 4i 

Washing  and  dresing  her  best  lacet  head  and  raffles Ip 

2  yds.  J  of  white  riben,  13d.  yd 4  'H 

A  black  and  white  fann,  14d. ;  a  paper  of  patches 1  ^ 

1  ell  of  hlack  riben,  3  powder ^ 

4  yds.  of  yelow  riben,  2d.  yd.;  3  nailesof  broad  ^ 1^ 

3  halfe  sheets  of  pines 1  ^ 

Washing  and  dresing  a  plane  head  and  ruffles ^ 

5  nailesof  stript  cambrick  lOd.  yd 3  U 

Making,  starching,  and  dresg.  her  night  cloas 1  ^ 

Making  and  starching  her  rufles,  6d. ;  tape^  Id ^ 

2  yds.  of  black  and  white  riben„17d.  yd 2  10 

Making  one  shift,  one  apron,  and  3  tuckers ^^ 

yd.  i  of  muslin  in  an  apron  4/6  yd 5  Jt 

Jand  I  of  spotted  cambrick  for  single  rnfles 1  *^ 

5  nailes  of  plane  muslin  for  tuckers,  and  one  pr.  of  rufles 1    y 


Holand  tape  for  shifts,  tuckers,  and  apron 


Washing  and  dresing  2  heads,  i2d. ;  washing  a  suite  of  nitcloas,  3d 1 

Washing  and  dresing  a  head  and  4  pr.  of  rufles 1     . 


Washiug  2  suites  of  night-cloas \ 

}  a  sheet  of  pines  3d.  ^*  washing  and  dresing  a  head,  6d • 

Washing  a  suite  of  night-cloas,  3d.;  and  ^  pd.  of  powder .q 

Washing  and  dresing  yr.  best  head  and  rufles : q 

Washing  and  dresing  a  plane  head,  6d. ;  one  sheet  of  pines,  6d 1         | 

Washing  her  2-8tript  night-cloas  and  ruffles 

Washing  2  suites  of  plane  night-cloas,  6d.  ;  thred  2^ 

2   4 
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ring  "mern'm"  may  interest  the  merchants  of  Boston,  sbowinjr  as  it  docs 
fi^fi^s  most  in  demand  16d  years  ago.    The  statement  that  "jroods  well  bt. 

will  fetch  140  to  150  p.  c.  advanc^'  will  cause  regret  that  "ye  good  old 
passed  away : 

'  ike  moat  staple  goods  in  general  at  Boston^  in  New  EngVd,  ye  4ith  86er,  1706. 

tmasks,  mock,  do.,  bat  few,  if  any,  toyes,  and  all  other  fashionable  staiTs 

wear. 

.masks,  eortM,  viz,  a  few  with  red  and  white  flowers,  most  of  blue  and 
a  few  grave,  modest  coulers. 

pes,  wch.  cost  abt.  40  oi  45  apce. ;  most  of  the  former. 
»,  sorted,  viz,  blue,  red,  and  lemo.  colj:.,  pretty  fiue,  and  other  graver,  fash- 
a,  and  some  black. 

jfges,  wch.  cost  abt.  35/ apce.,  first  cost, 
a  good  steel  bine,  and  no  other  coulors. 

iorted,  viz,  some  yellow,  some  blue  and  red,  most  white,  and  some  of  them 
),  from  13  to  IB  per  yard,  tirst  cost. 
I  Kendal  cottons,  blue,  red,  and  a  few  white, 
jgets  of  grave  conlors. 

could,  serges,  mist.  wth.  blue  and  white,  of  1-^  yd.  wide, 
d  cloths,  of  a  drab  coulr.,  from  5/  to  >Vcost ;  most  of  the  former, 
ches-ticking,  with  fine,  narrow,  bright-blue  stripes, ;  narrow,  ditto, 
od  Dutch  checks,  few  of  them  high  prised. 
Iters,  blue  and  red;  most  of«tJie  former;  costs  2/5  or  3/pr.  yd. 
tort  of  calicoes,  abt.  i  ell  wide,  flowd.  with  red  and  white  flowers,  and  some 
ne  flowers  of  1^  or  yard  wide, 
fs  white  and  browne. 

lins  of  different  finenesses,  shaded,  of  1|  yard  wide, 
dins,  tit  for  headdresses  and  neckcloths, 
nslins,  a  few. 

d  hoi  lands  to  sell  here  for  abt.  3  to  5  an  ell. 
uwlass  of  different  finenesses. 

parcel  of  pinns  packt.  up  by  themselves  in  barrls.  or  trunks, 
silver  thread  and  twist. 
es,  bla.  and  could, 
gauze. 

thread  laces. 

ute  and  breast  buttons ;  halfe  of  the  latter,  and  of  each  some  black. 
I  narrow  gartering. 

narrow  alamode  is  still  much  wanted ;  ye  last  sold  was  at  12/per  ell. 
writeing-paper  costs  about  5/  or  6/  a  reamo. 

of  fashonable  flowd.  silkes,  from  4/  to  G/Of  or  ^a  yard  cost,  will  sell  well 
er,  wth.  some  good  bla.  flowd.  silke  amongs  it. 

f  the  best  and  largt.  wool-cards,  hall'e  thicks,  blue,  red,  and  sad  coulors; 
rmer. 

luck  ia  worth  here  £7  to  £7  lOf,  more  or  less,  as  in  goodness. 
[>rted  as  pr.  memo.  70/  per  c.  here. 

worth  here  £14  a  barrl. 
rowley's  nailes  sorted  as  hereafter  mentioned, 
id  Bickles  of  the  best  makers',  good  goods, 
on,  worth  here  £40  per  pr.  tunn. 
itito,  £34  to  £35  per  tunn. 

iKff^  ^^  P^-  tunn. 
•arra,  worth  £26  to  27  pr.  o. 

ted,  vizt,  goose,  one-halfe ;  ye  other  ^,  duck,  pigeon,  and  bird,  ia  now  scarce 
rds  of  £:i0  pr.  tunn. 

are,  vizt,  raisins,  soils,  new,  and  in  half  barrils,  £5  10  pr.  c.  here, 
nd  tiggs  in  ye  caskes  are  imported  in  if  possible. 

:ed,  vizt,  100  lb.  of  nutmegs,  25  lb.  of  cloves,  6  lb.  of  mace,  5  cwt.  of  pepper 
£S,  worth  here  now  3/fper  lb. 

f  hatta,  sorted,  vizt,  elts  and  castors,  cloth  or  Citrolina  hatts. 
hat  goods  have  no  price  afitixt  to  them  will  fetch  here  { ocing  well  bt.  in 
to  150  p.  advance,  and  more,  if  any  perticulars  happet.  to  Uo  ei^traord- 
ted  when  they  arry  ve. 
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THE  ERA  OF  MACHINERY. 

The  inventions  which  distinguished  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  inaugurated  a  new  era  iu  productive  industry.  The  new  devm 
for  spinning,  already  referred  to,  were  used  at  first  in  connection  with 
water-power;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  steam-engine  was  brought 
into  rcquisitio^u  to  giva  them  increased  efficiency  and  a  wider  sphere  of 
operation.  Once  successfully  applied  to  the  moving  of  machinery, this 
great  motor  seemed  to  stimulate  the  inventive  tacuitieft  of  man  to  pre- 
ternatural activity;  and  one  labor-saving  device  was  quickly  followed 
by  another,  until  a  great  proportion  of  all  manufacturing  industry,  was 
largely  performed  by  the  aid  of  machinery. 

This  great  change  in  the  methods  of  production — a  change  which  has 
progressed  steadily  from  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  to  the  present 
lime — was  inangiuruted  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  there  that  the  new  « 
system  received  its  earliest  and  most  signal  development.  Angmentiog 
to  a  prodigious  extent  the  aggregate  product  of  labor,*  it  necessarily 
gave  rise  to  a  vast  increase  in  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  community; 
and  in  this  increase  the  working-clasaes  have  undoubtedly  shared  to  a 
considerable  extent,  though  in  a  degree  not  at  all  comparable  to  that  in 
which  the  wealthier  classes  have  been  benefited.  Indeed,  each  new 
application  of  machintiry  was  a  source  of  temporary  inconvenience,  or 
even  of  severe  distress,  to  the  particular  class  of  workmen  whose  manoal 
labor  it  superseded. 

But  the  most  important  bearing  of  the  new  methods  of  prodaction 
upon  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital  and  the  condition  of  the 
working-classes  §rew  out  of  the  necessity  which  they  created  for  asso- 
ciated industry,  and  fo/  large  establishments,  carried  on  by  accunitt- 
lateil  capital.  Nowhere  is  this  more  forcibl^^  illustrated  than  in  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  in 
an  eminent  degree  a  household  industry.  The  language  of  Words- 
worth— 

*'  Miiids  at  the  wboel,  the  weaver  nt  his  loom, 
Sat  blitue  aud  happy" — 

would  doubtless  have  answered  almost  equally  well  to  describe  ^^ 
ancient  Egyptian  household  in  the  era  of  the.  pyramids,  or  the  occupy* 
tions  of  an  ordinary  Lancashire  family  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteeD^^ 
century.    Almost  every  farm-house  and  cottage  in  the  manutacturii^S 
districts  of  England  had  its  8pinuing-wheel,t  which  furnished  in  do^^ 
occupation  for  women  and  children,  while  the  men  were  engaged  iu  t^^ 
labors  of  the  field.    The  invention  of  the  tiy-shuttle  in  1738  had  ve^» 
much  increased  the  rapidity  with  which  weaving  could  be  done,  and  O^ 
business  of  spinning  was  thus  stimulated  to  great  activity,  the  earniiJi^^ 
of  spinners  being  unprecedentedly  largo.    While  the  textile  industri^ 
were  in  this  condition  Hargreaves  invented  the  spinning jenny,f  a-  ^ 
Arkwright  the  spinning- frame,  sometimes  called  the  water-frame 
.  throstle  ;§  and  a  lew  years  later  these  were  followed  by  a  still  more  el^^ 
orate  machine,||  in  which  the  operations  of  both  of  them  were  combim 
So  great  was  the  superiority  of  the  new  machines  that  the  old-fashiom 

*  It  i»  calculated  iu  Kenoedy's  ''Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Cotton  Trade"  that,  as 
as  1^15,  oue  person,  aided  by  machinery,  could  produce  as  mach  as  two  hundred 
tage  spinners  could  have  produced  iu  1760. 

t  In  many  cases  several. 

t  About  1764. 

$  Patented  in  1769. 

U  The  "  mule,"  invented  by  Samuel  Crompton  in  1775, 
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Der.r  bnd  risen  to  an  anusual  height  and  attracted  large  nam- 

business,  gradually  sank  to  a  pittance,  scarcely  sufficient  to 
irorkpeo|>lo  tbe  most  wretched  subsistence. 
Dph  of  machinery,  however,  had  been  only  a  question  of  time. 
;,  as  in  spinning,  separate  domestic  industry  was  compelled 
se  to  collective  industry  in  large  establishments.  Tbe  work- 
ad  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  bis  way  at  bis  own  loom,  and 
ife  who  had  plied  ber  busy  task  over  tbe  wheel  at  ber  own 
le  compelled  by  the  force  of  irresistible  circumstances  to  take 
i  along  with  hundreds  of  others  in  "the  mill,"  and  to  regulate 

of  labor,  as  well  as  tbeir  meals  and  their  hours  of  rest,  by 
jf  its  peremptory  bell. 

«Dtration  of  capital,  which  was  necessary  to  the  prosecution 
taring  industry  under  tbe  new  system,  was  greatly  facilitated 
jh  prices  which  mauufacturers  at  first  obtained  for  tbeir 

"  Yarn  of  a  quality  which  in  1815  was  sold  for  three  shillings 
rought  in  the  infancy  of  the  manufacture  as  high  as  thirty 
Tbe  British  mulled  muslins  which,  when  first  manufactured, 
ly  bought  up  by  the  rich  at  $:^.fiO  a  yard,  are  now  offered  to 
of  less  dnruble  quality,  however — for  six  cents  a  yard."'  So 
re  been  in  many  other  industries,  for  tbe  public  were  accus- 
he  prices  they  bad  paid  for  tbe  products  of  manual  labor,  and 
inanufacturers  could  readily  uudersell,  while  retaining  an 
[>rofltfor  themselves.  It  was  not  till  machine-made  ^x>ds 
possession  of  tbe  market  that  the  competition  between  rival 
rers  brought  prices  down  to  a  proper  level  and  gave  tbe  con- 
easonable  share  in  the  reduced  cost  of  i^oductiou.     In  the 

vast  fortuues  bad  been  rapidly  accumulated,  and  to  the  new 
18  made  available  for  manufactnring  purposes  was  added  that 
^rprises  yielding  such  magnificent  pecuniary  results  attracted 
■  side.  Thus  the  industrial  revolution  inaagnrated  by  Watt, 
3tioa  with  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  and  Crompton,  gained 
letus  with  each  year's  progress,  and  with  marvelous  rapidity 
ts  transformiDg  effects  npon  economic  and  social  conditions. 
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sions  of  inclividuals,  even  in  the  most  prosperous  coiimnnities— masses 
so  large  that  the  possession  of  one  sach  mass  by  any  individnal  implies, 
as  its  necessary  counterpart,  the  comparative  poverty  of  scores  or  even 
hundreds  of  others,  and  their  dependence  upon  the  one  for  employment. 

When  industry  was  carried  on  in  small  separate  establishments,  a 
steady  and  industrious  workman  might  reasonably  hope  to  accnmalate 
the  means  of  setting  up  in  business  for  himself,  and  thus  the  workman 
of  this  year  might  next  year  be  numbered  among  the  employers.  Theo- 
retically this  is  so  still,  for  it  is  a  common  boast  in  our  own  country,  at 
least,  that  the  avenues  to  wealth  and  the  honors  of  official  life  are  open 
to  all.  Circumstances,  however,  are  sometimes  stronger  than  the  la^, 
and  inexorably  deny  what  the  laws  very  freely  permit.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  number  of  industries  which  may  be  prosecuted  by  sepa- 
rate individuals  on  a  small  scale,  and  which  may  be  started  with  such 
an  amount  of  capital  as  a  working-man  can  save  out  of  his  wages,  is 
now  comparatively  small,  and  that  it  is  steadily  diminishing  as  the 
sphere  of  machinery  extends.  One  may  still  see  the  shoemaker's  shop, 
with  its  modest  array  of  tools  and  its  little  stock  of  leather,  represent- 
ing a  total  capital  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  or  even  less ;  but  the  sphere 
of  such  shops  is  now  comparatively  limited,  and  the  proportion  of  boots 
and  shoes  made  by  machinery  in  large  factories  is  increasing  year  by 
year.  In  like  manner  one  may  still  see  the  shop  of  the  blacksmith,  the 
wheelwright,  the  carpenter,  and  the  cabinet-maker;  but  in  all  of  these 
and  in  other  trades,  the  amount  of  work  executed  in  large  establish- 
ments by  the  aid  of  machinery  is  immense,  and  is  constantly  aug- 
menting. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  not  referred  to  as  a  thing  to 
be  regretted.    The  vast  increase  in  man's  productive  powers  which 
machinery  has  brought  with  it  is  an  incalculable  blessing;  it  would  not 
be  wise,  however,  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  incidental  evils — temporary  in 
their  character,  it  is  to  be  hoped — by  which  this  blessing  is  accompanied. 
The  alarmists  who  imagined  that  machinery,  by  doing  the  work  which 
had  been  done  by  human  hands,  would  leave  the  hands  without  em- 
ployment were  not  long  in  learning  from  experience  and  observation 
how  groundless  were  their  fears.    What  machinery  has  done  is  not,  i^ 
we  except  occasional  temporary  consequences  of  its  introduction,  to 
deprive  men  of  employment,  but  to  change  the  conditions  under  trhichtke^ 
tcork.   Except  in  the  co-operative  enterprises,  which  within  a  few  years 
past  have  been  successfully  earned  out,  its  effect  has  been  to  divide  a^^ 
that  large  portion  of  society  employed  in  connection  with  it  into  t^^ 
distinct  and,  in  respect  to  their  circumstances,  widely  separated  classes? 
the  one  consisting  mainly  of  a  few  very  rich  employers,  the  other  eta* 
bracing  a  multitude  of  employes,  who,  if  not  absolutely  very  poo^^' 
are  at  least  extremely  poor  in  comparison  with  the  members  of  the  otl^®^ 
class. 

This  wide  contrast  of  conditions  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  of  th® 
discontent  of  the  working-classes;  but  the  principal  cause,  both  of  tt^'^ 
discontent  and  of  their  aggressive  attitude  toward  capital,  is  to  ^ 
found  in  the  fact  that  to  the  great  mass  these  conditions  appear  to  "^ 
practically  permanent.  The  journeyman  mechanic  who  could  se^  ^ 
prospect  that  within  ten  years  ho  might  himself  become  the  owner^  \^ 
a  shop  was  not  disposed  to  feel  or  act  unkindly  toward  a  class  of  wb*^^ 
he  hoped  so  soon  to  become  a  member,  viz,  toward  the  employers;  t>^ 
to  the  operative  the  possession  of  a  factory  is  a  thing  so  remote  fr^^ 
probability  that  it  scarcely  enters  into  his  wildest  dreams  of  future  s^^' 
cess.    So  it  is  in  all  the  industries  carried  on  in  those  great  establi^*^' 
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ments,  a^inst  which  the  competition  of  little  shops,  in  any  extended 
sphere,  is  each  year  becoming  more  difficult. 

It  is  thus  that  machine  labor  has  imparted  to  the  great  body  of  the 
working-people  the  cohesion  and  the  common  sentiments  of  a  perma- 
nent class  apart  from  the  class  of  employers.  But  while  it  has  thus 
famished  the  occasion  for  their  combination  in  defense  of  their  common 
interests,  it  has  at  the  same  time  contributed  in  another  way  to  render 
that  combination  powerful  and  efficient.  By  creating  gregarious  indus- 
try and  greatly  extending  the  sphere  ot  urban  life,  it  afibrded  to  the 
working-classes  enlarged  opportunities  for  mutual  intercourse,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  an  unwonted  degree  of  intellectual  activit}'.  The  result 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  popular  intelligence  and  a  corresponding 
improTement  in  the  methods  and  purposes  of  combination  among  work- 
ingmen.  The  breaking  of  machinery  and  the  "ratting"  of  workmen 
not  connected  with  trades-unions  are  now  happily  becoming  compara- 
tively rare,  and  mutual  benefit,  such  as  relief  out  of  society  funds  in 
sickness  or  old  age,  together  with  co-operation,  is  attracting  an  increas- 
ing share  of  the  attention  of  the  working-class.  There  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  last-mentioned  form  of  combination  may  yet  afford  the  means 
of  reconciling  machinery  and  associated  labor  with  that  personal  inde- 
pendence which  they  at  first  seemed  likely  to  place  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  mass  of  workingmen.  By  the  union  of  many  small  sums, 
associations  of  workmen  may  succeed  it?  forming  out  of  their  own  earn- 
ings those  aggregations  of  capital  which  are  necessary  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  industry  with  the  aid  of  the  best  modern  appliances.  If  they 
can  do  this  and  also  supply  out  of  their  own  ranks  efficient  oversight 
^d  business  management,  the  great  capitalist,  towering  among  his 
operatives  like  a  mountain  among  hillocks,  will  cease  to  be  an  industrial 
liecessity. 

Bat  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  co-operation,  as  well  as  of  trades- 
QnioQs  and  strikes,  must  be  postponed  until  something  has  been  said 
of  the  more  immediate  effects  of  the  factory  system  during  the  earlier 
period  of  its  development,  and  of  the  public  questions  and  legislative 
Measures  to  which  those  effects  gave  rise.  Upon  these  points  tbe  Duke 
of  Argyle,  in  Chapter  VII  of  his  "  Keign  of  Law,"  presents  some  highly- 
interesting  facts  and  reflections.  After  observing  that  the  factory  sys- 
tem began  under  the  old  motive-power  of  water  before  the  steam-engine 
^as  m^e  available,  he  continues  as  follows : 

Very  soon  the  coarse  of  every  monntain  stream  in'  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  was 
oiarkbd  by  £actories.  This  again  had  another  consequence.  It  was  a  necessity  of  the 
case  that  sach  factories  must,  generally,  be  situated  at  a  distance  from  pre-existing 
populations,  and,  therefore,  from  a  fuU  supply  of  labor.  Consequently  they  had  to  cre- 
ate commanities  for  themselves.  From  this  necessity,  again,  it  arose  that  the  earlier 
i&ilU  were  worked  under  asystem  of  apprenticeship.  The  duo  attendanceof  the  reqnisite 
dumber  of  "  hands''  was  secured  by  engagements  which  bound  the  laborer  to  his  work 
^r»  definite  period. 

And  now,  for  the  tirst  time,  appeared  some  of  the  consequences  of  gregarious  labor 
Jj<ler  the  working  of  natural  laws,  and  under  no  restrictions  from  positive  institutions. 
The  mili^wners  collected,  as  apprentices,  boys  and  girls,  youths  and  men,  and  women, 
Jf  ill  ages.  In  very  many  cases  no  provision  adequate,  or  even  decent,  was  provided 
«>r  their  accommodation.  The  hours  of  labor  were  excessive.  The  ceaseless  and  un- 
J^og  agency  of  machines  kept  no  reckoning  of  the  exhaustion  of  human  nerves.  The 
*^ry  system  had  not  been  many  years  in  operation  when  its  effects  were  seen.  A 
)*^bole  generation  were  growing  up*  under  conditions  of  physical  degeneracy,  of  mental 
^^oraace,  and  of  moral  corruption.  The  first  public  man  to  bring  it  under  the  notice 
j' Parliament  with  a  view  to  remedy,  was,  to  his  immortal  honor,  a  master-manufac- 
^J'w,  to  whom  the  new  industry  had  brought  wealth,  and  power,  and  station.  In  1802 
^Ji*  elder  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  bill  to  interfere  by  law  with  the 
s*tnjal  effects  of  the  unrestricted  competition  in  human  labor.  It  is  characteristic  of 
^iie  ilow  progress  of  now  ideas  in  the  English  mind,  and  of  its  strong  instinct  to  adopt 
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no  measure  which  does  not  stand  in  some  clear  relation  to  pre-existing  laws,  that  Sir 
Robert  PeePs  bill  was  limited  strictly  to  the  regolation  of  the  labor  of  apprentices. 
Children  and  young  persons  who  were  not  apprentices,  might  be  subject  to  the  same 
evils,  but  for  them  no  remedy  was  asked  or  provided.  The  notion  was,  that  as  appreD* 
tices  were  already  under  statutory  provisions,  and  were  subjects  of  a  le^l  contntct,  it 
was  permissible  that  their  hours  of  labor  should  be  regulated  by  positive  enaetmeot. 
But  the  Parliament  which  was  familiar  with  restrictions  on  the  products  of  labor,  and 
with  restrictions  of  monopoly  on  labor  itself— which  restrictions  were  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  supposed  economic  benefits — would  not  listen  to  any  proposal  to  regalste 
"free"  labor  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  even  the  most  frightful  moral  evils.  These  evik, 
however  great  they  might  be,  were  the  result  of  '*  natural  laws,"  and  were  incident  to 
the  personal  freedom  ot  employers  and  employed.  In  the  case  of  apprentices,  howeTer, 
it  was  conceded  that  restrictions  might  be  tolerated.  And  so,  through  this  narrow  door 
the  first  of  the  factory  acts  was  passed.  It  is  a  history  which  illustrates,  in  the  clear- 
est light,  the  sense  in  which  human  conduct,  both  individually  and  collectively  is  de- 
termined by  natural  law.  If  Watt's  steam-engine  had  been  invented  earlier— if  mills 
had  not  been  at  first  erected  away  from  the  centers  of  population,  in  order  to  follo^r 
the  course  of  streams — if,  consequently,  the  evils  of  the  factory  system  had  not  begQQ 
to  be  observable  in  the  labor  of  apprentices,  there  is  no  saying  how  much  longer  those 
evils  might  have  been  allowed  to  fester  without  even  an  assertion  of  the  right  to  check 
them.  The  act  of  1602,*  though  useless  in  every  other  sense,  was  iuv^Uuaule  at  least 
in  making  this  assertion. 

Meanwhile  Watt's  great  invention  had  been  completed.    And  now  a  new  cycle  of 
events  began.    When  the  perfected  steam-engine  became  applicable  to  mills,  it  was  no 
longer  always  cheaper  to. erect  them  in  rural  districts;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  often 
cheaper  to  have  them  in  the  towns,  near  a  full  supply  of  labor  and  a  cheap  sapply  ^' 
fuel.    With  this  change  came  the  abandonment  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship.  ^^ 
was  now  "free"  labor  which  more  and  more  supplied  the  mills.    But  this  only  led  to 
the  same  evils  in  an  aggravated  form.    Children  and  women  were  especially  valuable  \^ 
the  work  of  mills.    There  were  parts  of  the  machinery  which  might  be  fed  by  alfli*** 
infant  "  hands."    The  earnings  Of  children  became  an  irresistible  temptation  to  t°^ 
parents.    They  were  sent  to  the  factory  at  the  earliest  age,  and  tbev  worked  dor^^i^ 
the  whole  hours  that  the  machinery  was  kept  at  work.    Tne  result  of  this  system  "^^ 
soon  apparent.    In  1815,  thirteen  years  after  he  had  obtained  the  act  of  1802,  Sir  K^^ 
ert  Peel  came  back  to  Parliament  and  told  them  that  the  former  act  had  become  <^^ 
less;  that  mills  were  now  generally  worked  not  by  water,  but  by  steam ;  that  app^^^' 
tices  had  been  given  up,  but  that  the  same  exhausting  and  demoralizing  labor  ^^\ 
which  Parliament  had  intended  to  relieve  apprentices  was  the  lot  of  thousands  ^^\ 
thousands  of  the  children  of  the  free  poor.    In  the  following  year,  1816,  pressing  n^'P 
the  House  of  Commons  a  new  measure  of  restriction,  he  added  that  unless  the  legi^^^ 
ture  extended  to  these  children  the  same  protection  which  it  had  intended  to  affor^^^ 
the  apprentice  class,  it  had  come  to  this;  that  the  great  mechanical  inventions  wt*-*^ 
were  the  glory  of  the  age  would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  the  conn<^'^^' 
These  were  strong  words  from  a  master-manufacturer,  but  they  were  not  more  str^:^^ 
than  true.t 

•  42  and  43  George  III,  cap.  73.  .  , 

t  Prominent  among  those  who  labored  to  bring  these  evils  to  the  attention  of  Par^^^*' 
ment  and  the  country  was  Robert  Owen,  himself  a  wealthy  and  successful  niano^^ 
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tnrer,  though  more  widely  known  at  a  later  period  for  his  extreme  opinions  on 
questions.    His  son,  in  his  recently  published  volume  entitled  "  Threading  My  Wtm^^i 

fives  the  following  account  of  his  observations  during  a  journey  which  he  made  m^^  ^^ 
is  father  through  England  and  Scotland  in  1815  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evid^ 
touching  the  condition  of  children  employed  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  linen,  and  silk 
tories  of  the  kingdom : 

"  The  facts  we  collected  seemed  to  me  terrible  almost  beyond  belief.  Not  in  ex 
tional  cases,  but  as  a  rule,  we  found  children  of  ten  years  old  worked  regularly  four- 
hours  a  day,  with  but  half  an  hour's  interval  for  the  mid-day  meal,  which  was  eate 
the  factory.  In  the  fine-yarn  cotton-mills,  (producing  from  120  to  300  hanks  to 
pound,)  they  were  subjected  to  this  labor  in  a  temperature  usually  exceeding  75^ ; 
m  all  the  cotton-factories  they  breathed  an  atmosphere  more  or  less  injurious  to 
lungs  because  of  the  dust  and  minute  cotton  fibers  that  pervaded  it. 

"  In  some  oases  we  found  that  greed  of  gain  had  impelled  the  mill-owners  to 
greater  extremes  of  inhumanity,  utterly  disgraceful,  indeed,  to  a  civilized  nat 
Their  mills  were  run  fifteen,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  sixteen  hours  a  day,  with  a  sii 
set  of  hands ;  and  they  did  not  scruple  to  employ  children  of  both  sexes  from  the 
of  eight.    We  actually  found  a  considerable  number  under  that  age.  . 

"  It  need  not  be  said  that  such  a  system  could  not  be  maintained  without  corp^'^'* 
punishment.    Most  of  the  overseers  openly  carried  stout  leather  thongs,  and  we 
quently  eaw  even  the  youngest  children  severely  beaten. 
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M  their  ohildreaf  Wbj  interfere  foi  tbe  proteotiOD  of  those  nho  aliMtdr 
nt  and  muet  natnrat  of  all  protecCiooat  Snob  were  soma  of  the  argumenta 
terferiiig  with  free  labor. 

wbAt  aenie  was  this  tabor  free  1  It  waa  free  ftom  legal  oompulBion ;  that  is 
iraa  free  froiu  that  kind  of  compoUiou  which  orUes  oat  of  the  pablic  will  of 
I  community,  imposed  by  authority  apoa  the  condoct  of  iodividaalg.     Bat 

another  kind  of  foroe  froio  which  this  labor  was  not  free — tbe  force  of  over- 
motive  operating  oa  tbe  will  of  the  laborers  themselves.  If  one  parent,  more 
m  others  of  the  welfare  of  bis  children, and  moved  lass  eiclusively  liy  the 
[sin,  withdrew  bis  children  at  an  earlier  honr  thao  others  from  factory-work, 
ta  were  liable  to  Ira  dismissed  aud  not  employed  at  all.* 
>ther  hand,  motives  hardly  leas  powerful  were  in  oonstaat  operation  on  the 
The  ceooelees,  and  increasing,  and  uorostricted  competition  among  tbem- 

eat^rness  with  which  human,  eoergios  rush  into  new  opeuiugs  for  capital, 
irise,  aod  for  skill,  made  tbem,  as  a  class,  inseosible  to  the  lrif;htful  evils 
'e  arising  from  that  oompetitiou  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  which  is  the 
motive  of  labor. 

«  there  wanting  arguments,  founded  on  tbe  constancy  of  natural  laws, 
y  attempt  on  tbe  pan  of  legislative  authority  to  interfere  with  the  "  free- 
ndividnal  will.  Tbe  competition  between  the  possessors  of  capital  woe  a 
in  not  oonflued  to  oor  own  country.    It  was  also  an  interoatioual  competi- 

Belgium,  especially,  and  in  other  countries,  there  was  the  same  rush 
new  paths  ol  in<lu8try.  If  tbe  children's  hour?  of  labor  were  curtailed,  it 
olve  of  neceasity  a  cnrtailmeDt  also  of  the  adult  labor,  which  would  not 
le  wht-n  left  aloue.  This  would  bo  a  cortailioetit  of  the  working-time  of 
mill ;  and  this  would  involve  a  corroaponding   reduction  of  the  prodnce: 

certain  limits  tbis  is  not  by  any  meant  a  nccuesary  inference.  No  similar 
at  produce  would  arise  in  foreii;n  mills.  In  com[>etition  with  them  the  mar- 
Bt  was  already  small.  The  dimioDtiun  of  produce,  from  restricted  labor, 
^roy  that  margin.  Capital  woald  be  drivea  to  countries  where  labor  was 
loin  sDcb  reslriotions,  aud  tbe  result  would  be  more  fatAt  to  tbe  interests  of 
ig-clonaes  of  tbe  Biiglisb  towns  than  any  of  the  results  arising  from  tbe 
>Qrs  of  work.    All  these  citnsequenooa  wore  represented  as  inevitable.    They 

ont  of  the  operatiou  of  invariable  laws. 

igbt  out  the  snrgeous  who  wero  in  the  habit  of  attending  these  children, 
>ir  naiuea  and  the  facts  to  which  they  testiHed.  Their  stories  banoted  my 
n  some  large  factories  from  one-lourtb  to  one-fiftb  of  tbe  children  wore 
plea  or  otherwise  deformed,  or  permanently  injured  by  eiceasive  toil,  some- 
ratal  abuse.  The  younger  children  seldom  hold  out  more  tbau  throe  or  four 
nnt  severe  illness,  often  ending  in  death. 

we  expresseil  surprise  that  parents  should  votantarily  condenia  tbelr  sons 
ters  to  slaveivso  i  o  tolerable,  the  ex  nlanatioD  seemed  to  be  that  manv  of  the 
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Sach  were  the  argaments,  nrged  in  every  variety  of  form  and  supported  by  every 
kind  of  statistical  detail,  by  which  the  firat  factory  acts  were  vehemently  opposed. 

And,  indeed,  in  looking  back  at  the  debates  of  that  time  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the 
reasoning  of  those  who  opposed  restriction  on  free  labor  met  with  no  adequate  reply. 
Not  onl^  were  the  supporters  of  restriction  hampered  by  a  desire  to  keep  their  coocla- 
sions  within  the  scope  of  a  very  limited  measnre;  not  only  were  they  anxioos  to  re- 
pudiate consequences  which  did  legitimately  follow  from  their  own  premises,  bat 
they  were  themselves  really  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  were  at  issae 
in  the  strife.  Their  conclusions  were  arrived  at  through  instincts  of  the  heart.  The 
pale  faces  of  little  children,  stunted  and  outworn,  carried  them  to  their  result  across 
every  difficulty  of  argument  and  in  defiance  of  the  alleged  opposition  of  inevitable 
laws.  And  yet,  if  the  supporters  of  the  factory  acts  had  only  known  it,  all  true  ab- 
stract argument  on  the  subject  was  their  own.  The  conclusions  to  which  they  pointed 
were  as  true  in  the  light  of  reason  as  they  felt  thorn  to  be  true  in  the  light  of  coo- 
Bcienco. 

The  debate  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1819,  (59  Geo.  III,c 
66,)  which,  being  the  first  measure  restricting  the  labor  of  unapprenticed 
children,  was,  properly  speaking,  the  first  of  the  factory  acts.  This  act, 
however,  as  well  as  one  passed  in  1825,  remained  practically  a  dead  let- 
ter for  want  of  adequate  enforcing  clauses,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
passage  of  Lord  Ashley's  bill  in  1833,  establishing  a  stringent  system 
of  government  inspection,  that  any  progress  was  made  in  mitigatiag  tbe 
evils  which  the  factory  system  had  developed.  Speaking  of  Manches- 
ter in  1832,  Sir  J.  P.  K.  Shuttleworth  says : 

The  population  employed  in  the  cotton  factories  rises  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morti^^S 
works  iu  the  mills  from  6  till  8,  and  returns  home  for  half  an  hour  or  forty  minut^^^ 
breakfast.    This  meal  generally  consists  of  tea  or  co(fee,  with  a  little  bread.    The  '^ 
is  almost  always  of  a  bad,  and.sometimes  of  a  deleterious  quality.    The  operative^  ^ 
turn  to  the  mills  and  workshops  until  12  o'clock,  when  an  hour  is  allowed  for  din^^^ 
Among  those  who  obtain  the  lower  rate  of  wages  this  meal  generally  consis^^  l 
boiled  potatoes.    The  mess  of  potatoes  is  put  into  one  large  dish-,  melted  lard  and  ^^^^ 
ter  are  poured  upon  them,  and  a  few  pieces  of  fried  fat  bacon  are  sometimes  mingled  v^  \^ 
them,  and,  but  seldom,  a  little  meat.    Those  who  obtain  better  wages  add  a  gre^  \ 


proportion  of  animal  food  to  this  meal  at  least  three  times  in  the  week,  but  the  qa- 
tity  consumed  by  the  laboring  population  is  not  ^reat.    The  family  sits  around  the 
ble,  and  each  rapidly  appropriates  his  portion  in  a  plate,  or  they  will  plunge  ^^^^^  ^ 
spoons  into  the  dish,  and  with  an  animal  eagerness  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  i 
tites. 

The  population  nourished  on  this  aliment  is  crowded  into  one  dense  mass  in  coti 
separated  by  narrow,  unpaved  and  almost  pestilential  streets,  in  an  atmosphere  lot 
with  smoke,  and  the  exhalations  of  a  large  manufacturing  city.    The  operatives  ^^ 
congregated  into  mills  and  workshops  during  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  in  an  em-  ^ 
vating,  heated  atmosphere,  which  is  frequently  loaded  with  dost  or  the  filament^^ 
cotton,  or  impure  from  constant  respiration,  or  from  other  causes.    They  are  drudj^^ 
who  watch  the  movements  and  assist  the  operations  of  a  mighty  material  force,  wh  '^' 
toils  with  an  energy  ever  unconscious  of  fatigue.    The  state  of  the  streets  powerfiv-  ^ 
affects  the  health  of  their  inhabitants ;  sporadic  cases  of  typhus  chiefly  appear 
those  which  are  narrow,  ill- ventilated,  unpaved,  or  which  contain  heaps  of  refus^^ 
stagnant  pools. 

The  following  passages,  referring  to  the  same  subject,  are  taken  fr 
a  small  volume  on  the  Progress  of  the  Working-Class,  the  joint  prodi 
tion  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Ludlow  and  Lloyd  Jones : 

Let  it  bo  recollected  that  the  evils  of  such  a  state  of  things  pressed  no  less  on  the  wi 
woman,  the  helpless  child,  than  on  the  mau.    *^  From  the  whole  of  the  evidence  laid 
fore  us,"  say  the  commissioners  of  1832,  "  we  find  first,  that  the  children  employed  in     ^ 
the  principal  branches  of  mauufacture  throughout  the  kingdom  work  during  the  sf^ 
number  of  hours  as  the  adults."    **  In  some  rare  instances,"  they  say  elsewhere,  **cr 
dren  begin  to  work  in  factories  at  five  years  old.    It  is  not  nncommon  to  find  th 
there  at  six.    Many  are  under  seven,  still  more  under  eight;  but  the  greatest  numf 
are  under  nine.   Form  sheer  fatigue,  the  poor  creatures  would  go  supperless  to  bed, 
unable  to  take  off  their  clothes  at  night,  or  to  put  them  on  in  the  morning.    Paina 
the  limbs,  back,  loins,  and  side,"  say  the  commissioners,  "  are  frequent.    The  frequea 
and  severity  of  the  pain  uniformly  bear  a  strict  relation  to  the  tender  age  of  the  ch- 
and  the  severity  of  the  labor.    Girls  suffer  from  pain  more  commonly  than  boys,  a 


«tare3,  sbowitig  uo  dUpositiou  to  mirth  and  chaerfuliiess.  At  the  proper  ase 
ere  niUo  bat  sbarp  uud  angular,  the  bhouldera  pointed,  the  head  not  lield 
Moeiderable  stoop," 

edncatioD  worthy  of  the  name  was  impossible  for  a  population  nnder  snoh 
.reaolts  aronedly  from  the  stat-enients  of  tbo  com  miaal oners  of  1S:I2.  Fac- 
ers were  in  those  early  days,  foi  the  moat  port,  ^asly  ignorant.  Even  the 
sts,  who  were  the  best  paid,  were  only  distinguished  from  the  rest  hj  their 
at  riotoosnces. 

b  themnlres,  what  wonder  if  tbey  cared  little  to  edooate  their  children, 
m  too  often  only  instruments  for  money-making — means  of  setf-indulgence. 
iBtances  might  be  qnoted  from  the  blue-books  of  the  drlTlriK  of  mere  infants 
,  by  their  p,trenta,  simply  that  they  might  live  in  riotoas  idlunesa  out  of  the 
etr  children's  earnings.  But  the  first  great  struggle  of  the  factory-reformers 
•I  edacation  than  for  its  necessary  coudiLion — the  relaxation  of  overtoil  for 
-and  hence  the  former  subject  appears  only  in  a  subordinate  rauk  among  the 
\  detailed  in  the  earlier  reports.  What,  in  fact,  education  must  have  been  in 
us  thus  beat  from  such  documents  as  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  facto- 
lij39  to  IS43,  when  overwork  was  to  some  extent  stopped,  and  the  educational 
of  the  factories  acta  was  already  in  operation.  Thus,  in  1813,  Mr.  Leonard 
IS  able  to  report  that  in  an  area  of  eight  miles  by  four,  comprising  the  large 
r  Oldham  aud  that  of  Ashtou,  for  a  population  of  105,000,  there  was  not,  at 
f  bis  then  last  quarterly  report,  one  public  day-school  for  the  children  of  the 

ere  the  amusements  of  the  onuses  thus  ovcrwockeil,  ill-fed,  ill-housed,  left 
9t  part  uneducated  T  Large  numbers  of  workings-people  attended  fairs  and 
the  latter  of  which  Jumping  in  Backs,  climbinj;  Kreasod  poles,  grinning 
lorse-collars  for  tobacco,  hunting  pigs  with  soaped  tails,  were  the  choicest 
.  An  almost  general  unchastity — the  proofs  of  which  are  as  nbnndant  as 
d  be  painful  to  adduce — prevailed  among  the  woraou  employed  in  factories, 
ally  throughont  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  working  population.  Hut  drink  was 
ipriug  of  eqjoymeot.  When  Saturday  eveniug  cuiue,  iudul<!ences  begun, 
tinned  till  Sunday  eveniug.  Fiddles  were  to  ha  heard  on  all  sides,  and  limp- 
en  and  pale-faced  nomeu  thronged  the  public  bouses,  and  reeled  aud  jigged 
rere  turned,  drunk,  and  riotous,  into  the  streets  at  most  unseasonable  hours, 
odny  Djoroing  the  pnhlio  housea  were  again  throoged,  that  the  thirst  foUow- 
dolgence  of  the  nigbt  might  be  quenched.  When  church  hour  approached, 
the  church-wardens,  with  long  staves  tipped  with  silver,  sa1lie<l  forth,  and, 
lible,  seized  all  the  drnnken  and  unkempt  upon  whom  tliey  could  lay  their 
1  these,  being  carefully  lodged  in  a  pew  provided  for  them,  were  left  there  to 
sermon,  while  their  captors  usually  ailjoarucd  to  some  tavern  near  at  hand 
rpoeeof  rewarding  theniBelves  with  a  glass  or  two  for  the  important  services 
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botanists,  students  in  chemistry  and  astronomy :  men  there  were— poli- 
ticians, dabblers  in  theology — who,  when  work  was  not  actively  on  toot, 
kept  .the  conversation  among  their  fellows  from  sinking  into  ioanity  or 
vice,  or  who  discouraged  such  practical  joking  as  was  mischievoos  or 
painful.  But  these  men  were  exceptional,  and  sometimes,  notwithstand- 
ing their  studies,  they  were  as  fond  of  a  glass  as  their  most  graceless 
neighbors."  •  •  .     •  •  • 

^^  Moreover,  as  invention  after  invention  brought  new  trades  into  tlie 
factory  system,  as  the  war  of  competition  raged  fiercer  and  fiercer,  the 
numbers  of  these  outlying  trades  were  becoming  always  fewer  and 
weaker  in  the  midst  of  the  swelling  mass  of  factory  workers;  and  if  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  many  of  them  tended  to  pull  that  mass  up,  its  weight 
was,  in  turn,  always  tending  to  drag  them  down.'' 

But  with  the  reform  acts  of  1832,  and  Lord  Ashley's  measure  in 
regard  to  factories  in  1833,  there  commenced  an  era  of  improvement.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  British  legislation,  in  regard 
to  labor  and  the  laboring  class,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  bat  this 
would  be  too  long  a  task.  The  following  passage,  however,  from  the 
work  of  Messrs  Ludlow  &  Jones,  already  cited,  will  serve,  without  spe- 
cifying particular  laws  or  the  dates  of  their  passage,  to  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  aggregate  of  legislative  work  in  the  interest  of  the  class  under 
consideration  which  was  accomplished  by  the  British  Parliament  between 
the  years  1832  and  18G7  : 

The  reform  acts  of  1832  foand  the  factory  workers,  under  twenty-ooe,  in  the  cotton 
trade,  ouly  protected  from  night- work  between  8.'JU  p.  m.  and  5.30  a.  m. ;  those  oodef 
eighteen  restricted  to  twelve  hours'  labor,  or  nine  on  Saturdays;  children  nDderuiQe 
forbidden  to  be  employed.    Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  sees  the  workers  io^^ 
the  leading  branches  of  our  textile  industry,  cotton,  w^oolen,  worsted,  hemp,  flax,  tow, 
linen,  silk,  when  worked  under  steam  power,  enjoying  the  red  need  hours  of  ten  and  ft 
half  a  day,  with  a  Saturday  half-holiday  after  2  p.  m.    If  children  are  allowed  to 
work  at  eight  years  of  age,  provision  is  made  for  their  education.    Varioas  other 
branches  of  industry,  such  as  print-works,  bleach  and  dye  works,  and  lace  factori^^i 
and  processes  connected  with  the  protected  manufactures,  have  been  brought,  ^j^^ 
slight  variations  of  detail,  into  the  system  ;  and  finally,  though  by  a  measare  wbicQ 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  produce  any  efifects  on  a  large  scale,  a  number  of  other  maD^V 
factures  and  employments;  whilst  an  elUcient  system  of  inspection  has  been  iDd^^' 
tuted  to  see  the  system  carried  out. 

The  reform  acts  of  1832  found  onr  mines  and  collieries  worked,  in  great  meaftore.J^ 
•women  and  children — those  degraded,  those  crushed  by  the  labor.  Eighteen  hundi**^ 
and  sixty-seven  sees  female  underground  labor  absolutely  prohibited,  as  well  as  hoy  ^^' 
bor  unless  educated,  in  coal  or  connected  iron-stone  mines,  under  ten  ;  otherwise,  ^.\ 
in  these  and  in  all  other  mines,  under  twelve;  whilst  here  also  a  system  of  inspe<?^^^ 
is  at  work,  powerfully  aided  by  the  independent  action  of  the  workers  themselves* 

To  say  nothing  of  chimney-sweeps  and  bakers,  the  reform  act«  of  1832.  found    ^ 
sailors  almost  without  protection  in  purse,  health,  or  safety.    Eighteen  hundred    *"| 
sixty-seven  finds  a  vast  code  in  existence  which  endeavora  to  secure  all  three;  an^^^ 
though  palpably  insufficient  in  many  respects,  (especially  through  the  exclusion  oC^   ^ 
coasting  trade  from  various  of  its  provisions,)  shows  at  least  a  viist  advance  in  pt^ 
consideration  for  the  merchant  seamen.  ^  . 

The  legislation  in  force  in  1832,  allowed  the  working  classes  no  banking  facil  '"^ 


except  through  the  pawnbroker  or  the  private  savings-bank,  no  legalized  field  o 
sociative  self-help  but  the  friendly  society  ;  to  which  all  federative  expansion  vf 
uied.  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -seven  finds  the  savings-bank  system  more  efficieE^ 
itself,  yet  largely  supplemented  by  the  post-office  savings-bank,  which  stakes 
credit  of  the  state  on  the  safety  of  the  poor  man's  deposit ;  finds  the  loan  society^ 
benefit  building  society,  the  industrial  or  provident  society,  recognized  and  reguh-^^ 
bylaw,  the  large  friendly  societies  with  branches  or  harmless  oaths  or  test*  broi^- -* 
within  its  pale,  the  trade  society  struggling  for  recognition,  and  hist,  not  least, 
association  of  the  worker  to  profits  allowed  without  the  risks  of  partnership. 

In  1832,  sanitary  science,  as  distinct  from  curative  medicine,  may  be  said  to  h,  -^ 
been  unknown,  and  the  ouly  protection  to  life  against  other  than  personally  injuri    ^ 
action,  to  have  lain  in  the  common  law  of  nuisance,  and  the  building  acts  of  the 
tropolis,  and  of  a  few  large  towns ;  1867  sees  abroad  a  very  flood  of  sanitary  legi 
tion.    In  every  place  large  enough  to  maintain  a  local  board,  the  right  to  pure'  air,  p 


by  tht  proUotlon  given 


M  to  articles  exhibited  Bit  indnatnal  exbi- 


worki ngmaii  donlily  fettered  b;  a  miscbievoDs  fiscal  eystem  wLich  oahaoced 
e  catt  (M  GonsDiiiptioa  &iid  of  production,  taxed  safctf,  cleaalioess.  provi- 
it;  whilst  iBkviog  the  income  of  the  rich  ontoiichcd.  Eigbteoa  bnudred 
sevea  Mas  every  uecessaiy  of  life,  every  elemeut  of  production,  either  ft^e 

to  moderate  dolies  ;  the  window-tax  gone,  witti  tbeauap,  brick,  and  timber 
e  duty  on  fire  insurance  greatly  reduced  ;  jiropert;  and  incomee  directly 
I  the  state. 

the  postoflice  waa  a  burden  oo  communicatioD  ;  it  is  now  the  moat  bene- 


....  ictically  been  eit*itidcd  from  the  oompan;  to  private  eatablisb- 

Q  lii)i2  the  fitoinp  dtiliea  threw  the  ordinary  leaal  trauftacMonH  of  tbe  working- 
!ip«Dse!i  of  justipe,  tbo  enforcement  of  bia  legal  clsiinH,  practically  out  of  tbe 
e  law.  The  rednctioii  of  the  former  on  the  one  hand,  the  eatabliubmeut  (or 
ival)  of  the  cootity  coart  on  the  other,  h.ive,  by  IBt!7,  brongbt  both  within  it. 
:nsatioD  for  accidDUta  act  hoa  created  a  new  civil  right  of  especial  importance 

the  poor  lawB  wero  panperizins  and  degrsdlDj;  tbe  whole  conntry.  In  1367, 
the  right  to  live  is  more  fully  than  ever  recoguizecl,  the  growth  of  pnoperiam 
It  beeo  stopped,  if  the  evil  plant  remains  far  still  from  being  nprooted . 

bore  extract  contains  a  general  outline  of  Britisti  Icgialntion  in 
rest  of  the  vrorking  classes  from  183^  to  tbe  begianing  of  1807. 
8  affecting  workingmen  anil  tbeir  relations  to  their  employers, 
ave  been  enacted  since  the  latter  date,  may  be  noticed  in  eome- 
eater  detail.  That  which  first  claims  attention  is  the  measure 
IS  the  "  factory  ates  extension  act  of  1867,"  which  bears  date  Aug- 
f  that  year.  This  act  extends  the  operation  of  the  factory  acta 
nl  large  and  important  indnstries  not  prcTiously  included  within 
}pe.    it  provides  that,  iu  addition  to  the  establishments  defineil 
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3.  Any  premises,  'whether  adjoining  or  separate,  in  the  same  occupation,  Bitnatein 
the  same  city,  town,  parish,  or  place,  and  constitnting  one  trade-establishment,  ia 
-which  fifty  or  more  persons  are  employed  in  any  manufactnring  process. 

Under  the  provisioDS  of  this  act  no  child,  young  person,  or  woman 
may  be  employed  in  or  about  any  factory  on  Sunday,  subject  to  modifi- 
cations as  regards  blast-furnaces.  No  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age 
and  no  female  may  be  employed  in  any  part  of  a  glass-factory  in  which 
the  process  of  melting  or  annealing  glass  is  carried  on.  No  child  under 
eleven  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  grinding  in  the  metal  trades.  In 
the  manufacture  of  glass  no  child,  young  person,  or  woman  may  be 
allowed  to  take  his  or  her  meals  in  any  part  of  the  factory  where  the 
materials  are  mixed,  or  (in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass)  where  the 
work  of  grinding,  cutting,  or  polishing  is  carried  on.  The  owner  of  an 
establishment  may  be  required  to  provide  a  fan  or  other  apparatus  to 
ventilate  his  building  and  free  it  from  dust,  the  inhalation  of  which 
would  be  injurious  to  the  work-people.  He  is  also  required  to  put  in 
proper  condition  any  grindstone  worked  by  steam  or  other  mechanical 
I)Ower,  which  is  so  faultily  fixed  as  to  be  likely  to  cause  bodily  injury  to 
the  grinder  using  the  same,  and  a  failure  to  comply  with  this  require- 
ment subjects  him  to  the  same  penalties  incurred  by  a  failure  to  properly 
fence  machinery  under  the  factory  act  of  1844. 

Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state  are  empowered  to  modify 
certain  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  with  regard  to  the  necessities  of  par- 
ticular trades. 

Another  act  of  the  same  date  (August  15, 1867)  authorizes  Her  Maj- 
esty, or  one  of  her  principal  secretaries  of  state,  to  grant  licenses  for 
councils  of  conciliation  or  arbitration  for  the  adjustment  of  differences 
between  masters  and  workmen,  when  petitioned  so  to  do  by  a  certain 
number  of  the  masters  and  workmen  in  any  particular  trade  in  any  bor- 
ough or  place.    Such  councils  must  consist  of  a  chairman  and  notl^ 
than  two  nor  more  than  ten  masters  and  workmen,  to  be  elected 
by  the  masters  and  workmen  respectively  of  the  trade  for  which  t^® 
council  may  be  constituted.    Such  councils  are  empowered  to  settle  ^?' 
putes  which  otherwise  would  involve  prosecutions  and  proceedings^^, 
court  or  before  the  magistrates,  but  not  to  fix  rates  of  wages  or  hour^^^ 
work. 

The  "  agricultural  gang's  act"  of  August  20, 1867,  was  designed   : 
remedy  or  mitigate  certain  well-known  abuses  connected  with  the  ^^^* 
ing  of  women,  young  persons,  and  children,  by  contractors  called ''  g^  ^^[ 
masters,"  to  be  employed  in  agricultural  work  on  lands  not  owned  or     ^ 
cupied  by  the  employer.    It  came  into  force  on  January  1, 1868,  and       ^^' 
plies  to  England  only. 

Under  its  provisions  no  child  under  eight  years  of  age  may  be 
ployed  in  an  agricultural  gang,  females  may  not  be  employed  in  the 
gang  with  males ;  nor  may  any  female  be  employed  under  a  male  ga 
master,  unless  a  female  licensed  to  act  as  "  gang-master"  is  present 
the  gang. 

]^o  person  is  allowed  to  act  as  a  gang-master  unless  he  hasobtaine 
license  granted  by  two  or  more  justices  in  divisional  petty  sessions 
due  proof  that  he  is  a  person  of  good  character  and  fit  to  be  intrus 
with  tbe  management  of  an  agricultural  gang.  No  license  may 
granted  to  any  person  who  is  licensed  to  sell  beer,  spirits,  or  any  ot 
excisable  liquor. 

The  penalties  under  this  act  consist  of  fines  and  withdrawal  of  licen 
and  all  such  penalties  may  be  recovered  summarily. 

The  "  workshop  regulation  act"  of  August  21,  18G7,  came  into  opc^^^' 
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daring  aoyperiod  of  twenty-four  hours  more  than  twelve  hours, 
ch  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  hours  must  he  allowed  for  meals, 
nploymeDt  must  take  place  between  5  a.  m.  and  9  p.  m.  Ko 
Qg  person,  or  n-omaa  may  be  employed  in  any  handicraft  on 
r  after  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  except  iu  establish  men  ts  where 
:haa  fire  persons  are  employed  in  making  articles  to  be  sold 
nn  the  premises,  or  in  repairing  articles  of  alike  iiatnre  to 
M. 

I  under  eleven  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  grinding  in 
trades  or  in  fustiau  cutting. 

fnl  infraction  of  the  above  provisions  subjects  an  employer  to 
not  to  exceed  three  pounds,  and  the  parent  or  person  deriving 

benefit  from  the  labor  of  the  person  employed  to  a  penalty 
ecd  twenty  shillings. 

y  workshop  where  grinding  or  other  process  is  carried  on, 
Inst  is  generated  and  inhaled  by  the  workmen  to  an  injurions 
B  local  authority  or  the  msppetor  of  factories  may  require  the 
the  workshop  to  provide,  within  a  reasonable  time,  a  fan  or 
■  mechanical  appliance  as  may,  from  time  to  ^ me,  be  approved 
Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  for  the  purpose 
ing  the  evil  mentioned. 

Ibrcement  of  the  above  provisions  is  intrusted  mainly  to  the 
orities,  it  being  left  to  the  option  of  the  inspectors  of  factories 
r  not  to  visit  and  inspect  any  worki^hop. 
ihild  employed  in  a  workshop  must  attend  a  school,  having  a 
[Qalifted  teacher,  at  least  ten  hours  in  each  week  that  he  is  so 
,  and  no  time  spent  at  school  on  Sundays,  or  before  8  a.  m., 

p.  m.,  or  in  excess  of  three  honrs  at  any  one  time  or  of  five 
ray  one  day,  may  lie  counted  as  a  part  of  the  ten  hoars  de- 
y  the  act. 

ectiou  with  the  legislation  of  18G7,  "  the  masters  and  servants' 
at  year,  requires  notice,  as  one  which  has  caused  much  dis- 
>D  among  workingmen,  whose  principal  objection  to  it  is  founded 
irteenth  section  of  the  law,  which  makes  breach  of  contract 
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iiaeted  with  it,  this  man  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  dragged  off  to  priaon  as  a  com- 
mon  felon  for  absenting  himself  from  work.    •    •    •    The  impossibility  of  applyiog 
the  master  and  servants'  act  to  breaches  of  contract  committed  by  einployen  leads 
me  to  say,  that,  although  this  act  was  designed  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  both  sides  in  its 
operation,  It  is  not  so,  becaose  it  is  impossible  to  prosecute  employers.    We  admit  that 
the  act  has  had  most  beneficial  results,  and  that  the  nulnber  of  oases  has  diminiibed 
enormously  since  its  enactment^  for  which  we  foel  sincerely  thankful ;  bat  we  still 
think  that  the  provision  to  which  we  object  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  ipirit 
of  modem  legislation,  and  that,  if  such  a  provision  was  ever  necessary,  it  was  only 
necessary  when  the  people  were  less  educated  than  they  are  now.    If  the  law  of  con- 
tract be  allowed  to  rest  on  its  own  basis,  as  a  matter  of  equity  between  man  and 
man,  it  may  be  trusted  to  accomplish  all  the  purposes  which  Justice  requires. 

An  act  ^^  to  provide  better  dwellings  for  artisans  and  laborers,"  which 
bears  date  July  31, 1868,  was  designed  ^'  to  make  provision  for  taking 
down  or  improving  dwellings  occupied  by  workingmen  and  their  fami- 
lies which  are  unSt  for  human  habitation,  and  for  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  better  dwellings  for  such  persons."  It  provides  for  the 
ofQcial  inspection  of  such  dwellings,  and  contains  provisions  to  compel 
the  owners  of  buildings  so  occupied  to  comply  with  its  requiremeDts. 

The  ^'  wages  attachment  abolition  act"  of  1870  (July  14)  provides  that 
after  its  passage  no  order  for  the  attachment  of  the  wages  of  any  serv- 
ant, laborer,  or  workman  shall  be  made  by  the  judge  of  any  court  of 
record  or  inferior  court. 

A  similar  act  ^'  to  limit  wages  arrestment  in  Scotland "  is  dated 
August  9, 1870.  It  provides  that  from  and  after  January  1^  1871,  the 
wages  of  all  laborers,  farm- servants,  manufacturers,  artificers,  and 
workpeople  shall  cease  to  be  liable  to  arrestment  for  debts  coDtracted 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  unless  such  wages  exceed  twejity 
shillings  per  week,  when  the  surplus  over  that  amount  may  be  arrested, 
but  if  the  costs  of  such  arrestment  exceed  the  amount  recovered  they 
are  not  to  be  charged  against  the  debtor. 

The  "  factory  and  workshop  act"  of  August  9,  1870,  extends  the  defi- 
nition of  "  factor^  "  as  enacted  in  the  act  of  August  15,  1867,  so  as  to 
make  it  include  print-works,  i.  e.,  works  in  which  figures,  patterns,  or 
designs  are  printed  upon  any  woven  or  felted  fabric,  (not  being  paper,)and 
bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  or  "  any  premises,  whether  in  the  open  air 
or  not,  in  which  the  processes  of  bleaching,  beetliug,  dyeing,  calendering, 
finishing,  hooking,  lapping,  and  making  up  and  packing  any  yarn  or 
cloth  of  any  material,  or  the  dressing  or  finishing  of  lace,  or  auy  one  or 
more  of  such  processes,  or  any  process  incidental  thereto,  is  carried  on^" 
To  all  such  establishments  the  regulations  of  the  act  of  August  ^^^ 
1867,  in  respect  to  factories  as  there  defined,  with  cerUiin  modifications 
appended  in  a  schedule,  are  extended. 

An  act  dated  May  25, 1871,  exempts  persons  professing  the  Jev^'is^ 
religion  from  penalties    incurred  in  respect  of  young  persons  o^^^ 
females  professing  the  said  religion  working  on  Sundays,  provided  tl^*^ 
the  establishments  in  which  such  employment  takes  place  are  closed  ^^ 
Saturday  up  to  sunset.  - 

The  trades-union  act  of  June  29, 1871,  provides  that  the  purpose^^ 
any  trades-union  shall  not,  merely  because  they  are  in  restraint  of  tr^^® 
be  deemed  to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to  render  any  member  of  such  tracJ^ 
union  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  for  conspiracy  or  otherwise,  oC  . 
render  void  or  voidable  any  agreement  or  trust.  But  nothing  in  t  ^^ 
act  shall  enable  any  court  to  entertain  any  legal  proceeding  institut-^ 
with  the  object  of  directly  enforcing  or  recovering  damages  for  C^  *' 
breach  of  any  of  the  following  agreements : 

1.  Any  agreement  between  the  members  of  such  nnioa  as  to  the  conditions  on  wl»  "^ 
any  members  of  such  auiou  shall  or  shall  not  sell  their  goods,  transact  business,  &^ 
ploy,  or  be  employed ; 
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1  Any  a^^reemeDt  for  the  payment  by  any  person  of  any  sabscription  or  penalty  to 
itndes-nnion ; 

3^  Any  agreement  for  the  application  of  the  funds  of  a  trade-anion— 
f.  To  provide  benefits  to  members,  or 

I.  To  famish  contributions  to  any  employ^  or  workman  not  a  member  of  such 
tndes-nnion,  in  consideration  of  such  em  ploy  6  or  workman  acting  in  conformity  with 
iie  roles  or  resolutions  of  such  trades-union,  or 

c  To  discbarge  any  fine  imposed  upon  any  person  by  sentence  of  a  court  of  jus- 
ice;  or 

4.  Any  agreement  made  between  one  trades-union  and  another ;  or 
d.  Any  bond  to  secure  the  performance  of  any  of  the  above  agreements. 
Bat  none  of  the  above  agreements  are  to  be  deemed  unlawful. 

The  act  further* makes  provision  for  the  registry  of  trades-uuions,  au- 
borize«  such  uuious  to  purchase  or  lease  buildings  and  laud,  not  to 
xceed  one  acre,  (aud  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  makes  every 
•rancli  of  a  trade6-union  a  distinct  union;)  vests  the  property  of  each 
nioQ  in  its  trustees,  whom  it  makes  responsible  for  moneys  actually 
eceived  on  account  of  such  union,  and  no  further;  prescribes  the  re- 
pooaibihty  of  the  treasurer,  and  bis  punishment  for  withholding  from 
be  onion  money  which  beholds  in  trust  for  it;  provides  regulations  for 
^ry,  and  requires  each  union  to  place  a  copy  of  its  rules  and  of  any 
Iterations  in  or  amendments  to  the  same  in  the  hands  of  the  registrar ; 
^oires  each  union  to  submit  to  the  registrar  an  annual  statement  of  its 
icoQots,  including  the  several  objects  of  expenditure  and  the  amount 
r  each;  applies  the  summary  jurisdiction  acts  to  all  offenses  committed 
ider  it,  but  under  certain  pnescribed  regulations  allows  an  appeal  to 
larter  sessions ;  provides  that  no  interested  person  shall  act  as  a  mem- 
r  of  a  court  of  appeal,  and  defines  the  term  ^^  trades-union ''  as  meaning 
cb  combination,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  for  regulating  the 
lations  between  workmen  and  masters,  or  between  workmen  and 
)rkmen,  or  between  masters  and  masters,  or  for  imposing  restrictive 
dditions  on  the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business,  as  would,  if  this  act 
d  not  been  passed,  have  been  deemed  an  unlawful  combination  by 
ison  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  purposes  being  in  restraint  of  trade, 
e  act  in  question  also  repeals  the  trades-unions'  funds  acts  of  1869. 
inother  act,  bearing  the  same  date  as  the  last,  (June  29, 1871,)  and 
own  as  ^^  the  criminal  law  amendment  act,"  has  been,  and  still  is, 
ource  of  much  disss^tisfaction  and  bitter  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
rking-classes  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  act  makes  it  an  offense 
Dishable  with  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  not  ex- 
KdiBg  three  months,  to  do  any  one  of  the  following  acts : 

1^  To  use  violence  to  any  person  or  any  property. 

2)  To  threaten  or  intimidate  any  person  in  such  a  manner  as  would  justify  a  jus- 

e  of  the  peace  in  binding  over  the  person  so  threatening  or  intimidating  to  keep  the 

Me. 

[3)  To  moleet  or  obstruct  any  person  in  the  manner  defined  by  this  section,  with  a 

*▼  to  coerce  such  person — 

(1)  Being  a  master,  to  dismiss  or  cease  to  employ  any  workman ;  or,  being  a  work- 
man, to  quit  any  employment,  or  to  return  work  before  it  is  finished ; 

(2)  Being  a  master,  not  to  offer,  or,  being  a  workman,  not  to  accept,  any  employ- 
ment or  work ; 

(3)  Being  a  master  or  workman,  to  belong  to  any  temporary  or  permanent  asso- 
ciation or  combination ; 

(4)  Being  a  master  or  workman,  to  pay  any  fine  or  penalty  imposed  by  any  tem- 
porary or  permanent  association  or  combination ; 

(^}  Being  a  master,  to  alter  the  mode  of  carrying  on  his  business,  or  the  number  or 
description  of  any  persons  employed  by  him. 

'Or  the  purposes  of  this  act  a  person  is  deemed  to  molest  or  obstruct 
^Uier  person  in  any  of  the  foUowing  cases : 

.)  If  be  persistently  follow  snch  person  about  from  place  to  place. 

/  If  he  aide  any  tools,  clothes,  or  other  property  owned  or  used  by  snch  person,  or 

^Ve  him  of,  or  hinder  him  in,  the  use  thereof. 
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(3)  If  he  watcb  or  beset  the  honse  or  other  place  where  such  person  reside 
works,  or  carries  on  business,  or  happens  to  be,  or  the  approach  tosnch  house  or  pi 
or  if,  with  two  or  more  persons,  he  follow  such  person  in  a  disorderly  manner  i 
through  any  street  or  road. 

It  is  provided  that  no  one  shall  be  punivshed  for  doing  or  conspii 
to  do  any  act  merely  on  the  ground  that  such  act  restrains  or  tend 
restrain  the  free  course  of  trade. 

Oflenses  committed  under  this  act  are  to  be  prosecuted  under 
summary -jurisdiction  acts,  appeals  being  allowed  under  certain  defi 
conditions. 

In  an  interview  with  the  home  secretary,  in  November,  1873, 
Howell  referred  to  the  criminal  law  amendment  act,  as  follows : 

We  ask  that  the  entire  act  may  be  repealed.  It  has  cansed  heart-burnings  on 
part  of  the  workmen  such  as  no  other  law  has.  •  •  •  Wo  feel,  moreover, 
none  of  the  prosecutions  under  that  act  can  justify  its  continuance.  Most  of  t 
have  been  unjust  and  the  punishments  have  been  much  more  severe  than  the  act  i 
warranted.  We  feel  that  if  it  be  necessary  really  to  provide  some  remedy  against 
ticular  offenses,  for  instance,  "rattening,"  this  can  be  provided  for  in  another  actc 
ing  with  "malicious  injury  to  property,"  and  applying  to  the  whole  country ; 
violence  to  the  person  can  also  be  provided  against  in  anotoer  act  dealing  with  "oflfe 
against  the  person."  The  criminal  law  amendment  act  being  a  special  act  dire 
against  workiugmen  in  unions,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the  governi 
to  remove  it.  Even  if  it  were  just  in  its  principles,  it  is  so  intricate  and  involved, 
has  been  so  variously  interpreted,  that  none  of  us  are  safe. 

An  act  dated  August  16,  1871,  and  entitled  "  The  industrial 
provident  societies  act  amendment,''  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  e 
tion  of  houses,  cottages,  or  other  buildings  on  land  held  by  such  sc 
ties,  and  gives  them  certain  new  powers  to  build,  sell,  lease,  m 
gage,  &c. 

The  ^'factory  and  workshop  act"  of  August  21, 1871,  takes  the  dni 
enforcing  the  workshop  acts  of  1867  to  1871  from  the  local  authorii 
and  imposes  it  upon  the  inspectors  and  subinspectors  of  factories, 
forbids  the  employment  after  January  1, 1872,  of  any  female  under  six 
years  of  age,  or  any  child  under  ten  years,  in  the  manufacture  of  br 
and  tiles,  (other  than  ornamental  tiles.)  It  requires  that  any  acci< 
causing  loss  of  life  to  anj^  one  employed  in  a  factory,  arid  any  acci< 
produced  by  machinery,  or  by  explosion,  or  escape  of  gas,  or  stean 
metal,  if  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  the  person  or  persons  injure< 
it  from  returning  to  their  work  in  the  factory  within  forty-eight  h" 
after  its  occurrence,  shall  be  made  known  to  the  proper  authority, 
provides  that  all  offenses  under  the  factory  acts  of  1833  to  1871,  incluj 
may  be  prosecuted  and  the  penalties  therefor  recovered  summarily, 
certain  cases,  where  the  nature  of  the  business  carried  on  in  any  clai 
factories  or  workshops  is  shown  to  depend  on  the  weather  or  the  sef 
of  the  year,  and  where  it  is  consequently  necessary  to  employ  yo 
persons  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and  upward  and  women  at  cer 
times  of  the  year  for  a  longer  period  than  is  all6wed  by  the  factory  i 
extension  acts  of  1864  and  1867,  or  the  workshop-regulations  act  of  I 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state  is  authorized  to  m 
and  publish  certain  defined  exceptions  to  the  provisions  of  the  law 
question. 

The  act  of  August  6, 1872,  *^  to  make  further  provision  for  arbitra 
between  masters  and  workmen,"  authorizes  the  appointment,  by  mu 
agreement  between  masters  and.  workmen,  of  an  arbitrator  or  of  a 
trators,  and  of  an  umpire  to  act  in  cases  or  disagreement  between 
arbitrators,  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  masters  and  w< 
men.  An  agreement  under  this  act  is  made  mutually  binding  upon 
master  and  the  workman,  upon  the  master  or  his  agent  giving  a  prii 
copy  of  the  agreement  to  the  workman,  and  the  workman  accepting 
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Mflie;  provided  tbat  tbe  \7orkman  may  give  notice  to  the  master, 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  receiving  a  copy  of  the  agreement,  that  he 
will  not  be  bound  by  it ;  in  which  case  the  agreement,  as  between  such 
master  and  such  workman,  is  to  be  of  no  effect. 

An  agreement  entered  into  between  a  master  and  a  workman  is  to 
be  binding  upon  each  of  them  during  the  continuance  of  the  contract 
or  sen  ice  in  view  of  which  it  was  made,  and  so  long -thereafter  as  they 
nmtnally  consent  to  employ  and  servo  without  having  rescinded  it,  ov 
until  the  expiration  of  any  notice  (not  to  exceed  six  days)  of  an  inten- 
tion to  cease  employing  or  serving,  where  such  notice  has  been  made  a 
iwrt  of  tbe  agreement. 

Tbe  agreement  may  provide  that  the  parties  to  it  shall,  during  its 
continuance,  be  bound  by  any  rules  therein  contained,  or  to  be  made  by 
the  arbitrators,  arbitrator,  or  umpire,  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid, 
the  boars  or  quantities  of  work  to  be  performed,  or  the  conditions  or 
replations  under  which  work  is  to  be  done,  and  may  specify  penalties 
to  be  enforced  by  the  arbitrators,  arbitrator,  or  umpire,  for  the  breach 
of  any  such  rule. 

The  agreement  may  also  provide  for  referring  to  the  arbitrator,  arbi- 
trators, or  umpire  certain  disputes  arising  out  of  infractions  of  law, 
and  upon  his  or  their  hearing  and  determining  the  same,  no  other  pro- 
ceeding can  be  taken  before  any  other  court  or  person  for  the  same  mat- 
ter; bat,  if  the  disagreement  or  dispute  is  not  so  heard  and  determined 
within  twenty-one  days  from  the  time  when  it  arose,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  arbitrators,  arbitrator,  or  umpire  ceases,  unless  the  parties  have 
consented  in  writing,  since  the  disagreement  or  dispute  arose,  that  it 
shall  be  exclusively  determined  by  the  arbitrators,  &c. 

Farther  provisions  of  the  act  relate  to  the  procedure  of  the  arbitrators, 
the  taking  of  evidence,  and  the  power  to  comx3el  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, &c. 

The  "coal-mines  regulation  act''  of  August  10, 1872,  applies  to  mines 
of  stratified  iron-stone,  mines  of  shale,  and  mines  of  fire-clay,  as  well 
^  to  coal-mines.  It  prohibits  the  employment  of  any  boy  under  ten 
years  of  age,  or  any  woman  or  girl  of  any  age,  underground  in  such 
mines.  It  permits  the  employment  of  boys  between  ten  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  when  specially  allowed  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  secretaries 
of  state  in  view  of  a  necessity  due  to  the  thinness  of  the  seams,  but  not 
for  more  than  six  days  in  a  week,  and  not  for  more  than  six  hours  in  a 
%,  if  employed  more  than  three  days  per  week;  and  in  any  case  not 
more  than  ten  hoars  in  a  day. 

A  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  or  a  "male  young  person"  under  the 
3ge  of  sixteen,  may  not  be  employed  below  ground,  in  any  mine  to  which 
the  act  applies,  for  more  than  fifty-four  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more 
than  ten  hoars  in  any  one  day. 

Every  boy  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  allowed  to  be  employed  in 
mines  as  mentioned  above,  is  required  to  attend  school  for  at  least 
twenty  hours  in  every  two  weeks.  Elaborate  and  stringent  provisions 
^  enacted  to  prevent  the  violation  of  this  section  or  any  evasion  of 
cither  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  requirement.  Thus  the  school-attend- 
ance must  not  be  in  the  evening,  or  on  Sunday,  nor  must  it  exceed  three 
^oars  at  any  one  time,  or  five  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  twelve  in  any 
one  week ;  that  is,  any  time  in  excess  of  these  periods  will  not  be  counted 
^  a  part  of  the  twenty  hours  every  two  weeks  required  by  the  laws. 
The  forging  or  counterfeiting  of  a  certificate  of  school-attendance,  or  the 
^  of  a  forged  or  counterfeit  certificate,  is  made  punishable  with  three 
'nontbs'  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  the  neglect  of 
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a  parent  to  send  his  boy  to  school  incurs  a  penalty  not  to  exceed  tweD^ 
shillings  for  each  offense.  There  are  other  provisions  intended  to  pre 
Tent  the  sending  of  a  boy  to  an  incompetent  teacher,  one  of  which  I 
that  the  government  inspector  of  mines  for  the  district  in  which  tlii 
boy  is  employed  may  declare  a  teacher  disqualified  to  issue  certificates 
subject,  however,  to  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  the  educa 
tion  department. 

With  respect  to  the  employment  of  women,  young  persons,  and  chil- 
dren above  ground  in  connection  with  such  mines,  it  is  provided  that  (1) 
no  child  under  ten  years  of  age  shall  be  so  employed,  and  every  child 
so  employed  is  subject  to  the  regulations  (as  to  hours  of  labor  and 
school-attendance)  mentioned  above  as  applying  to  boys  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  regulations  with  respect  to  "  male  yoang 
persons"  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  applied  to  every  woman  and 
child  employed  above  ground  at  the  mines,  and  no  woman,  young  per- 
son, or  child  may  be  so  employed  between  the  hours  of  9  at  night  and 
5  the  following  morning,  or  on  Sunday,  or  after  2  p.  m.  on  Satarday* 
The  intervals  for  meals  allowed  to  such  persons  must  not  be  less  than 
half  an  hour  to  each  period  of  employment  exceeding  five  hours,  or  less 
than  one  and  one-half  hours  to  every  period  of  employment  exceeding 
eight  hours. 

As  a  safeguard  against  accident,  it  is  provided  that  the  i)er80ii  ^^ 
charge  of  any  engine  or  apparatus  used  in  going  into  or  comingouto 
the  mine  shall  be  a  male  of  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Wages  must  not  in  any  case  be  paid  to  persons  employed  in  or  aboH 
a  mine  at  any  public  house,  or  other  place  where  spirituous  or  fermented 
liquors  are  kept  for  sale. 

The  act  requires  that  in  communication  with  every  seam,  withcertai 
defined  exceptions,  in  which  persons  are  employed  in  mining,  the^ 
shall  be  at  least  two  shafts  or  outlets,  separated  by  natural  strata  of  nC 
less  than  ten  feet  in  breadth,  communicating  with  each  other  by  a  pa^ 
sage  at  least  four  feet  wide  and  three  feet  high,  and  each  provided  wit 
proper  apparatus  for  raising  or  lowering  the  persons  employed  in  tl^ 
mine. 

Every  mine  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  with  certain  spec 
ified  exceptions,  is  required  to  be  under  the  control  and  daily  supea 
vision  of  a  properly  qualified  manager,  (who  may  be  the  owner  or  agew 
of  such  mine,  but  must  not  be  a  contractor  for  getting  the  mineral  i 
such  mine,  or  a  person  in  the  employ  of  such  contractor,)  and  such  man 
ager,  though  nominated  by  the  owner  or  agent,  must  also  be  provide? 
with  a  certificate  of  competency  granted  by  a  board  of  official  exanc 
iners,  and  must  be  registered  as  having  such  certificate.  A  certifica'i 
of  service,  however,  showing  the  requisite  past  experience  in  the  ma^i 
agement  of  a  mine  or  mines  is  allowed  as  an  equivalent  for  a  certifica^^ 
of  competency  granted  under  this  act.  A  certificate  of  either  class  m^ 
be  canceled  if  its  holder,  upon  a  proper  inquiry,  be  convicted  of  incoi 
petence  or  gross  negligence. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  mines, '^' 
must  be  free  from  certain  specified  disqualifications  calculated  to  ia^ 
fere  with  their  disinterestedness,  and  who  shall  have  the  right  to  eO 
and  inspect  any  mine  to  which  the  act  applies,  and  to  see  that  th9  ' 
is  complied  with  ;  and  they  must  also  notify  the  owner,  agent,  or  1M^ 
ager  of  the  mine  of  any  cause  of  danger  not  provided  against  in 
rules,  but  which  they  may  discover  in  the  course  of  their  inspection  ^ 

Where  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  a  mine  is  unwilling  t^  con^^ 
with  the  requirements  of  the  inspector  in  regard  to  a  matter  not  'f 
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scribed  in  the  act,  the  case  is  to  be  referred  to  two  arbitrators,  one  to  be 
selected  by  the  inspector  and  the  other  by  the  owner,  agent,  or  man- 
ager of  the  mine,  and  neither  of  them  to  be  interested  in  the  mine 
to  which  the  arbitration  relates.  To  settle  any  points  of  difference 
that  may  arise  between  them,  the  arbitrators  are  to  select  an  umpire, 
whose  decision  on  matters  referred  to  him  is  to  be  final,  as  also  is  that 
of  the  arbitrators  on  the  general  case.  Every  arbitrator  must  either  be 
a  practical  mining  enginedr  or  a  person  accustomed  to  the  working  of 
mines. 

The  act  embodies  a  series  of  rules  in  relation  to  ventilation,  the  feuc- 
iDg  of  places  (shafts,  &c.)  not  in  use,  the  withdrawal  of  workmen  from 
the  mioe  in  case  of  danger,  the  use  of  safety-lamps  and  other  lights,  the 
employment  of  gunpowder  in  blasting,  the  securing  of  the  shafts,  roofs, 
and  sides  of  a  mine,  the  daily  inspection  of  mines,  and  various  other 
points  touching  upon  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  therein.  Will- 
ful neglect  of  precautions  necessary  to  safety  incurs  the  penalty  of  im- 
prisooment  A  large  part  of  the  act  consists  of  careful  provisions, 
intended  to  secure  its  own  enforcement  and  to  prevent  evasion  of  its 
feqnirements. 

The  *^  metalliferous  mines  regulation  act,"  bearing  the  same  date  as  the  • 
above,  applies  to  all  mines  excluded  from  the  operation  of  that  law.. 
I'nder  the  provisions  of  this  act  no  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
DO  girl  or  woman  of  any  age,  may  be  employed  in  any  mine  below  ground. 
^0  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  under  thirteen  years,  and  no  young 
person  of  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  a 
inine  below  gn^und  for  more  than  fifty-four  hours  in  any  one  week,  or 
iQore  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day.    An  interval  of  not  less  than  eight . 
hoars  must  be  allowed  for  rest  between  the  period  of  employment  on 
J'riday  and  the  period  of  employment  on  the  following  Saturday,  and  in 
pther  cases  the  interval  between  periods  of  employment  must  not  be* 
*e^  than  twelve  hours,  except  in  the  case  of  boys  and  young  male  per- 
^ns  whose  employment  is  at  such  a  distance  from  their  ordinary  place 
^f  residence  that  they  do  not  return  there  during  the  intervals  of  labor, 
^Dd  who  are  not  employed  more  than  forty  hours  in  any  week.    In  such 
^^ases  an  interval  of  eight  hours  must  be  allowed  between  each  period  of 
Employment.    The  period  of  each  employment  is  deemed  to  begin  at 
tbe  time  of  leaving  the  surface  and  to  end  at  the  time  of  returning  to 
the  surface.    The  regulations  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  wages  and . 
precautions  against  accidents  have  a  genenil  similarity  to  those  pro- 
vided in  the  ^'coalmines  regulation  acf 

The  last  important  act  of  the  series  known  as  ''  the  factory  acts"  is  that 
of  July  30, 1874,  entitled  "An  act  to  make  better  provision  for  improving 
tlie  health  of  women,  young  persons,  and  children  employed  in  manu- 
^^tures,  and  the  education  of  such  children,  and  otherwise  to  amend 
t^he  factory  acts.''  This  act,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
'January,  1875,  provides  that  in  every  factory  to  which  it  applies,  the 
period  during  which  children,  young  persons,  or  women  may  be  employed 
^M  be  either  the  period  between  G  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  or  the  period  be- 
t^eeu  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m. 

Where  the  period  between  6  a.  m.  .and  6  p.  m.  is  adopted,  a  child, . 
^oung  person,  or  woman  shall  not  be  employed  except  between  those 
l^oars,  and  sh^l  not  be  employed  continuously  for  more  than  four  and  a 
*^alf  hours  without  an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal.  Be- 
^^een  the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  on  every  day  except  Saturday, 
^^0  hours  shall  be  allowed  for  meals,  of  which  time  at  least  one  hour 
^liall  be  before  3  p.  m.    On  Saturday,  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman 
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after  dinner  on  the  same  day ;  nor  shall  any  child  be  employed  o 
urday  for  two  saccessive  weeks,  or  in  any  week  in  which,  on  anj 
day,  he  has  been  employed  more  than  five  hoars.  Children  so  em] 
in  factories  mast  attend  school,  as  directed  by  section  38  of  the  fi 
act  of  1844. 

When  children  are  employed  on  alternate  days,  they  may  be  em] 

daring  the  same  hoars  and  with  the  same  hoars  for  meals  as  yoau 

sons  and  women,  bat  mu«t  not  be  employed  on  two  saccessive  ds^y 

must  attend  school  as  provided  in  section  31  of  the  factory  act  of 

After  Janaary  1, 1876,  in  the  case  of  factories  to  which  this  a 

plies,  a  person  of  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  under  fourteen 

shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  child  and  not  a  ^^yoang  person,"  unless  I 

obtained  from  the  proper  authorities  a  certificate  of  having  at( 

such  standard  of  efficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ai 

1 9|  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed.    During  the  year  1875  a  child  ms 

'W  be  employed  in  a  factory  if  be  is  under  tbe  age  of  nine  years,  and 

r^  9:  the  expiration  of  that  year  he  may  not  be  employed  if  he  is  und 

•^^5  years  of  age.    The  three  last  provisions  do  not  apply  to  person 

0^m  may  be  lawfully  employed  in  factories  before  the  time  wheu  they  g 

»  "J  effect. 

|ji    !  The  enactment  of  the  factory  act  of  1850,  or  any  previous  act, 

^^  authorized  the  employment  of  any  child  in  the  silk  manufacture  <] 

t  {lii  longer  hours  than  those  authorized  in  the  case  of  a  child  in  any 

factory  to  which  this  act  applies,  with  certain  exceptions  durin 
first  two  years  of  its  operation,  are  repealed. 

Various  provisions  of  a  minor  character,  as  well  as  those  i 
which  are  intended  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  act  and  to  , 
against  the  evasion  of  its  requirements,  are  omitted. 

Another  act  of  the  same  date  as  the  last,  entitled  the  ^^  hosiery 
ufacture  and  wages  act,"  was  directed  against  a  custom  whicl 
prevailed  among  employers  in  the  hosiery  manufacture  of  lettic 
knitting-frames  and  machinery  to  the  artificers  employed  by  then 
the  deducting  of  rents  for  these  frames  from  the  wages  of  such  artii 
The  act  provides,  among  other  things,  that  all  wages  in  the  h< 

^^r«   ««   «^«   W  ^  ^^    ^^^  •«  «l«^^  ^B  E«   ^    II  1  '^  ^^  SM.^    ^^    a-l    ^  «^  ^^   ^^9  ^    S^  1   ^V  «   »%  «^    «^  ^  ^«   m^^  .^^  V^  V«  ^^  ■«*«  ^  1«    ^^  m^  ^        ^%   •«  W 
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ing,  in  addition  to  the  repeal  or  modifleation  of  the  two  obnoxious  laws 
above  named,  may  be  mentioned  the  amendment  of  the  trades-nnioti 
and  conspiracy  acts ;  the  reconstraction  of  the  small-penalties  act  on 
the  principle  that  imprisonment  shonld  only  be  used  as  a  means  of  en- 
forcing payment  after  all  other  means  have  failed ;  the  modification  of 
the  law  in  relation  to  summary  jurisdiction  and  the  qualification  of 
magistrates  and  jurors  respectively,  including  a  reduction  in  the  quali- 
fications of  the  latter  and  payment  for  jury  service ;  an  alteration  in 
the  law  so  that  workmen  or  their  families  may  be  able  to  sue  em- 
ployers in  event  of  injury  or  death  from  accidents  due  to  negligence ;  a 
farther  extension  of  the  factory  and  workshop  acts,  an  act  to  prevent 
track,  and  an  act  for  the  protection  of  seamen's  lives  by  preventing  the 
lending  of  ill-found  and  unseaworthy  vessels  to  sea. 

TEADES-UKIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGlfeM. 

The  legislation  of  Great  Britain  for  the  regulation  of  factories,  mines, 
and  workshops,  so  far  at  least  as  it  authorizes  or  forbids  the  employ- 
ment of  any  person  or  prescribes  the  hours  during  which  any  person 
shall  labor,  has  been  confined,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  foregoing  sum- 
Diary,  to  the  protection  of  "children,  young  persons,  and  women.'' 
The  theory  of  the  legislature  has  been  that  adult  men  were  capable  of 
making  their  own  terms  with  their  employers,  and  that  there  was,  con- 
wquently,  no  occasion  for  the  law  to  interfere  with  their  agreements, 
farther  than  to  enforce  such  contracts  as  workman  and  employer  might 
Tolcntarily  enter  into.    Entering,  upon  these  conditions,  into  the  con- 
test with  capital,  the  workmen,  in  steadily  increasing  numbers,  have 
sought  to  gain  additional  strength  by  combinations  formed  among  the 
members  of  particular  trades,  and  sometimes  even  by  mutual  support 
and  assistance  among  the  members  of  different  trades.    Such  combina- 
tions have  sometimes  been  temporary,  having  been  formed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  special  purposes,  after  the  attainment  of  which,  or 
^6  failure  to  attain  them,  they  have  ceased  to  exist  as  associations. 
Sot  the  most  common  form  of  combination  in  recent  times,  for  trade 
porposes,  has  been  the  organization  of  those  permanent  societies  gen- 
^lly  known  as  trades-unions. 

Combinations  for  trade  purposes  have,  indeed,  existed  in  Great  Brit- 
Jiinand  elsewhere  in  Europe  for  many  centuries;  such,  for  example,  as 
the  medieval  guilds  and  trades-companies.  These,  however,  differed 
^ery  widely  from  the  modern  trades-unions,  the  medieval  trades-compa- 
nies consisting  both  of  employers  and  wprkmen,  while  the  guilds  were 
^ginally  formed  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  an  age  when 
^e  Btate  was  less  successful  than  at  present  in  the  performance  of  that 
J'lty.  One  of  their  purposes  undoubtedly  vras  to  strengthen  the  urban 
H)palat]ons  at  a  time  when  feudal  nobles  were  accustomed  to  levy  tolls 
^D  commerce  and  exact  heavy  contributions  from  the  cities  and  towns. 
^  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets  the  two  great  mercantile  guilds  of 
^iidon  and  Bordeaux  were  co-extensive  with  their  municipal  corpora- 
iona,  and  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  show  considerable  spirit  and 
^dependence,  even  in  their  dealings  wifh  royalty  itself.  As  the  guilds 
^cr^ised  in  xwwer,  they  became  exclusive,  and  in  some  cases  various 
■^ases  of  workmen  were  debarred  from  membership.  One  regulation 
^Qired  that  a  workingman  should  '^  purge  himself  by  abstinence  from 
^rk  for  at  least  a  year  and  a  day''  before  he  could  enter  the  sacred 
bamber  of  the  guild.  This  sometimes  led  to  the  formation  of  separate 
^^ations  oi  tradesmen  in  one  town,  which,  however,  was  in  some 
^sea  followed  by  a  re-union  into  one  guild,  such  as  took  place  in  1284 
^  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
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Tbe  medieval  trades-companies  v^ere  composed  of  small  capitalists 
and  workmen,  but  they  had  some  regalations  similar  to  those  of  tbe 
modem  tradesanioni^  They  fixed  the  relative  number  of  apprentices 
and  journeymen  to  be  employed  by  a  master,  and  had  rules  against 
working  with  men  who  had  not  regularly  learned  their  trade,  as  well  as 
against  systematic  over-time.  In  some  instances  they  appear  to  have 
taken  away  t^he  tools  of  members  who  failed  to  pay  their  dues,  as  a 
means,  perhaps,  of  coercing  them  into  payment  rather  than  as  a  pan- 
ishment.  Disputes  between  masters  and  workmen  were  settled  by  tbe 
president  of  the  company  and  its  court  of  assistants.  It  was  one  of 
their  rules  that  any  man  entering  a  town  and  seeking  employment  in  a 
particular  trade,  must  join  the  company  representing  that  trade  and 
pay  his  dues  to  its  funds  as  a  condition  of  being  permitted  to  work. 
The  fees  at  first  were  small,  but  were  raised  as  the  companies  increa^d 
in  power,  until  admission  became  very  difiScult  and  the  companies 
themselves  became  oppressive  monopolies.  The  charge  for  apprentice- 
ship was  also  raised  to  a  very  exorbitant  figure.  In  the  twelve  great 
companies  of  London,  (the  mercers,  grocers,  fishmongers,  goldsmiths, 
skinners,  merchant-tailors,  haberdashers,  salters,  ironmongers,  vintners 
and  cloth-workers,)  the  fee  for  apprenticeship  was  successively  raised 
from  10  to  40  and  ultimately  to  100  pounds,  whereas  in  the  early  times 
it  was  only  half  a  crown.  Illegitimate  children,  and  even  the  sons  of  ■ 
peasants,  were  refused  admission  as  apprentices. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  II,  no  person  could  be  made  a  free- 
man of  the  city  of  London  unless  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  trades- 
companies,  and  in  the  following  reign  the  court  of  common  council  was 
chosen  from  the  trades  and  not  from  the  wards  of  the  city,  while  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  required  to  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  twelve  great  com- 
panies. To  these  was  transferred  the  power,  which  the  old  guild  bad  for- 
merly possessed,  of  making  or  changing  trade  regulations,  and  their 
privileges  were  confirmed  by  Edward  III,  who  was  himself  a  member 
of  the  company  of  cloth-workers.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  mep- 
bers  of  the  trades-companies  were  divided  into  three  classes :  Tbe  liv- 
ery, which  included  the  richer  members,  the  masters,  and  the  free 
workmen.  Their  form  of  government  ha^,  by  this  time,  become  more 
aristocratic,  the  officers  being  appointed  by  a  committee  or  court  of 
assistants,  instead  of  being  elected  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  men** 
bers.  In  short,  the  trades-companies  ceased  to  be  friendly  associations 
between  capitalists  and  workmen,  and  in  th(i  end  were  controlled  by 
men  of  considerable  wealth,  even  if  they  were  not  composed  entirely 
of  that  class.  By  their  exorbitant  fees  for  apprenticeship,  and  tbeit 
arbitrary  restrictions  they  rendered  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible  foif  * 
poor  man's  son  to  learn  a  trade,  while  by  preventing  competition  they 
taxed  the  public  in  general  for  their  own  benefit. 

J[n  English  history  there  are  records  of  a  number  of  coalitions  amo^S 
workmgmen  for  particular  purposes,  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  se^^^^ 
teenth  centuries  there  were  in  Germany  associations  of  journeyi^^^^ 
formed,  apparently  for  mutual  assistance  during  those  years  of  tro-    a 
(wanderjahre)  which  the  regulations  of  the  trades-companies  requi^^.^ 
of  the  young  workman  on  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship  5  bi^* 
was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  those  X^^^,. 
manent  organizations,  now  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  tra3?^ 
unions,  began  to  make  their  appearance.    These  organizations  are»  V,^ 
deed,  one  of  the  natural  outgrowths  of  that  great  revolution  in  indu^^r^ 
which  has  already  been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length.    In  an  indust^^^ 
system  which  was  carried  on  by  means  of  great  accumulations  of  ^^^ 
jjal  on  the  one  hand,  and  great  numbers  of  laborers  without  capital 
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(?r,  and  which  at  the  same  time  collected  these  laborers  into 
roups  and  brought  them  into  constant  association  with  each 
}  was  almost  inevitable  that  such  organizations  should  spring 
stence.  To  the  circumstances  just  mentioued  must  be  added 
which  strongly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  association  among 
:  people.  The  new  industrial  methods  had  gathered  them  in 
mbers  into  the  towns  where  manufactures  were  established,  and 
yeing  unable  to  cultivate  a  garden  or  to  keep  a  cow,  a  pig,  or  a 
;kens  or  geese,  they  were  wholly  dependent  upon  employment  in 
n  particular  industry;  and  when,  through  a  collapse  of  trade, 
ostry  failed  to  furnish  them  with  work,  they  were  liable  to  be 
to  a  condition  of  pitiable  helplessness  and  of  deep  distress.  Ac- 
ly  many  societies  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  assist- 
i  relief,  and  it  was  in  such  friendly  purposes  that  many  of  the 
nions  had  their  origin.  Indeed,  mutual  relief  in  sickness,  acci- 
lack  of  work,  still  forms  an  important  feature  among  the  objects 
1  a  majority  of  the  trades  unions  are  devoted. 
1824,  when  the  coalition  aet  of  1800  was  repealed,  these  asso- 
were  illegal,  and  such  as  existed  were  obliged  to  conduct  their 
ings  in  secrecy.  Since  that  time  they  have  grown  very  rapidly, 
1  even  as  lat^  as  1871  the  law  prohibited  them  from  taking  any 
alculated  to  interfere  with  the  free  course  of  trade — such,  for  iu- 
LS  interfering  between  their  members  and  the  employers  in  regard 
of  wages  or  hours  of  labor. 

allowing  list  comprises  the  names  of  the  associations  represented 
ational  Trades-Union  Congress  held  at  Liverpool  in  the  latter 
January,  (January  18  to  23,  inclusive,)  1875,  with  the  number  of 
s  in  each : 

yabinet-Makers'  Association 1,900 

m  Trades  CoanoU 450 

lied  Beamers,  Twisters,  Drawers'  Society,  Blackbum 900 

ited  Tailors 14,000 

ited  Boot  and  Sboe  Makers 5,511 

ited  Wood-TnrnerH,  Sawyers,  and  Shuttle-Makers 1,100 

ited  Society  of  Engineers 44,000 

Ited  Conncil  of  Woolen  Operatives,  Yorkshire 430 

ited  Association  of  Cotton -Spinners 14,200 

ited  Association  of  Miners 45,000 

ited  Society  of  Railway  Servants 20,000 

Ited  Iron  and  Steel  Workers 20,000 

ited  Operative  Bakers,  Liverpool  District 400 

ited  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 13,090 

ited  Trades  Council  of  Bury l,2r>0 

im  Trades  Council .• 9,000 

1  Card-Room  Operatives'  Association 1,200 

ades  Council 2,000 

kers  and  Iron-Shipbuilders 15,000 

Tile  Makers,  North  Stafford 150 

ate-Spoou  and  Fork-Filers'  Society 100 

les  Conncil 1,250 

rades  Conncil 500 

ides  Council 1,000 

Dyers,  and  Finishers 3,704 

nited  Trades  Council 8,000 

!olliery  Mechanics 2,300 

/onnty  Colliery  Engineers'  Associatiim 1,573 

:ashire  Power-Looui  Weavers'  Amalgamated  Association 16, 000 

Ion  Operative  Society  of  French  Polishers 200 

I  and  XVool-Shear  Grinders'  Society 250 

h  United  Trades  Council 10,000 

)  Conncil  Millers' Association 400 

uion  of  Agricultural  Laborers 30,000 

e  Union  of  Sheffield 3, 000 
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Fire-Iron  Workers,  BirmiDgbam  and  District 250 

Frieodly  Society  of  Operative  Cabinet-Makers,  &c.,  of  Great  Britaiu 1,950 

General  Alliance  of  Operative  Honse  Painters 5,000 

General  Union  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 9,701 

General  Union  of  Basket,  Skip,  and  Hamper  Makers 700 

General  Union  of  Tin-Plate  Workers 1,250 

Gljiss-Bottle  Makers,  Yorksbire 1,000 

Glasgow  United  Trades  Council .' 140,000 

Gravesend  and  Vicinity  Trades  Council iJOO 

Hollow-ware  Pressors,  Potteries 700 

Iron-Fonnders'  Society  of  Euzland,  Ireland,  and  Wales 12,075 

Kent  Agricnltnral  and  General  Laborers*  Union 9,500 

Leeds  and  District  Trades  Council 4,000 

Leicester  Section  of  National  Amalgamated  Union  of  Operative  Riveters  and 

Finisbers 1,200 

Leicester  Trades  Council 3,170 

Lincoln  Trades  Council 500 

Liverpool  Brick-Makers'  Society 400 

Liverpool  Operative  Ship-Painters'  Beneftt  Association ^ 

Li veri)ool  No.  2  Branch  Operative  House-Painters - 300 

Liverpool  and  Vicinity  United  Trades  Council 5,760 

Liverpool  Sail-Makers'  Association 403 

Liverpool  Amalgamated  Boot-Makers'  Center  Men's  Men 1^ 

Liverpool  United  Shipping  Trades  Council 2,610 

Liverpool  Coopers'  Friendly  Trade  and  Burial  Society 400 

Liver[K)ol  Shop  Assistants'  Union 6^ 

Liverpool  Rope-Makers 1?J 

Liverpool  Mast  and  Block  Makers ^^* 

Liverpool  Tin-Plate  Workers'  Society 2W 

London  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tiu-Plate  Workers ; ^ 

London  Consolidated  Bookbinders ^ 

London  Trades  Council ^^'(21 

Manchester  and  Salford  Trades  Council ^^'ISS 

Mersey  Ship-Joiners'  Association "^ 

Morsey  Shipwrights' Association ^'(So 

Miners'  National  Association ^"^^'fSft 

National  Agricultural  Laborers'  Union.. 60,"^ 

National  Amalgamated  Union  of  Operative  Boot  and  Shoe  Riveters  and  Fin-  ^^ 

ishers -^'^ 

National  Association  of  Nut  and  Bolt  Makers ^'So 

National  Association  of  Operative  Plasterers ^'oSo 

National  Flint-Glasa  Makers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ^'^ 

National  Union  of  Working  Women *^ 

National  United  Association  of  Rope  and  Twine  Spinners  of  Great  Britain  aqq 

and  Ireland 1 "^  '?JJ 

Nottingham  and  Neighborhood  Association  of  Organized  Trades ^^'^ 

Nutt  ingham  Amalgamated  Society  of  Lace-Makers ^^»5^ 

North  biafford  Engineers'  Association ^ 

Oldham  Amalgamated  Trades  Council * ^^*oO 

Oldham  Operative  Cotton-Spinners'  Provincial  Association , ^^  r 

Operative  Bricklayers'  Society ^ ?3'»2l 

Operative  Bricklayers,  Sheffield,  Manchester  Order C^'  ^ 

Operative  Stone-Masons'  Society ^^^^Si'h 

Provincial  Typographical  Association *^^\ 

Razor-Blade  Grinders,  Sheffield J 

Rotary  Power  Framework  Knitters « 

Scissors-Grinders,  Sheffield ^^^^  \ 

Seamens'  Protective  Society,  Liverpool 

Sheffield  File-Grinders 

Sheffield  Trades  Council 

Sheffield  United  Steel-Mel ters'  Association 

South  Yorkshire  Colliery  Operatives'  Association 

Staly  bridge  Trades  Council -:i-^ 

Steam-Engine  Makers' Society «as^.J 

Stockport  Power  Loom  Weavers '^Zjsr  L 

United  Kingdom  Society  of  Coach-Makers ^^^' 

Utiitt^d  Kingdom  General  Post-Office  and  Telegraph-Service  Benefit  Society  ..  m 

United  Journeymen  Brass-Founders'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Jt'/^- 

ITnited  Openiti vo  Masons'  Association  of  Scotland IC-^'^ 

Walsall  and  District  Trades  Council 
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a  IHeamiths' Union ^ 390 

London  Cabinet-Makers 400 

)y  District  of  the  Federal  Union  of  Agricnltnml  Laborers 

apton  Trades  Council 1,300 

be  seen  that  this  gives  a  total  of  919,842  members,  from  which 
lactioDS  must  be  made  for  duplicate  representation.*  After 
;be8e  allowances  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  aggregate 
hip  of  the  trades-unions  represented  in  the  congress  t  did  not 
;  of  800,000. 

AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEEBS. 

owth  of  trades-unionism  will,  however,  be  best  illustrated  and 
It  position  most  clearly  indicated  by  presentiug  statistics  of  a 
le  larger  associations.  One  of  the  most  important  and  com- 
p^anized  of  these  bodies,  though  not  now  the  largest  in  point  of 
,  is  the  *'  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  jy^hinists,  Mill- 
Smiths,  and  Pattern-makers,"  more  commonly  known,  however, 
Amalgamated  Engineers."  This' great  association^  numbering 
•se  of  1874  about  45,000  members,  grew  out  of  a  ^'  friendly  union 
nics,"  which  was  formed  in  Manchester  about  the  year  1826,  or 
short  time  after  the  repeal  of  the  coalition  act.  In  its  present 
?ever,  it  has  existed  only  twenty-four  years,  or  since  1851.  Its 
uring  that  period  is  exhibited  by  the  ibllowing  table,  showing 
)er  of  its  members,  the  amount  of  its  accumulated  fund,  and  the 
imount  per  member,  at  the  close  of  each  year,  from  1851  to 
tusive  2 

Table  I. 


Year. 


e) 

mber). 


Namber  of 

Balance  on 

band  at 

Amoant  to 

members. 

close  of 

yeai 

• 

eaob  member. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

11,629 

21,705 

4 

m 

1 

16 

8 

11,617 
9.737 

1,721 
5.382 

2 

11 

1 

3i 

11 

0* 

10, 757 

17, 812 

16 

7 

1 

13 

1* 

11,617 

20,202 

11 

9 

1 

14 

9* 

12,553 

35,695 

1 

11 

2 

16 

10* 

13. 405 

43,207 

18 

3i 

3 

4 

6* 

14,299 

47, 947 

4 

m 

3 

7 

OJ 

15, 194 

30,353 

12 

li 

1 

19 

lOf 

17,790 

36,831 

19 

8 

2 

1 

41 

20,935 

60,198 

1 

6 

2 

17 

6 

22,862 

73,398 

1 

(H 

3 

4 

2 

24,234 

67.615 

16 

6 

2 

15 

9* 

26,058 

67,410 

3 

8 

2 

11 

ej 

28,815 

86,947 

15 

0 

3 

0 

4i 

30,984 

115,357 

13 

104 

3 

14 

5i 

33,007 

138. 113 

8 

3 

4 

3 

8* 

33,325 

125,263 

2 

7 

3 

15 

2 

33,474 

98,699 

2 

u 

2 

18 

Hi 

33,539 

76, 176 

7 

10 

2 

5 

li 

34,711 

82,467 

6 

11* 

2 

7 

6i 

37.790 

116,326 

6 

n 

3 

1 

6i 

41,075 

158, 313 

15 

m 

3 

17 

1 

42,382 

200,923 

1 

61 

4 

14 

9f 

44,000 

« •  ■  • 

*  •  •  • 

W    S    •    • 

f  tbe  city  "  trades  councils  "  above  mentioned  comprise  branches  of  trade- 
ins  separately  represented. 

r  these  unions  have  branches  in  the  colonies  and  in  foreign  countries. 
18  the  year  of  the  great  lock-out. 

H^t  of  the  panic  of  1866  and  the  industrial  prostration  of  the  succeeding  years 
1  a  falling  off  in  the  society's  funds. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  expended  for  beneficial  r^""^^' 
poses  by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  daring  the  tweim  ^^ 
three  years  from  1851  to  1873,  inclusive,  with  the  amount  expended  :^o 
each  purpose,  and  the  average  amount  of  expenditure  per  member: 


Table  II. 


Class  of  benefit. 


Donations  to  members* 

Relief  in  sickness 

Superannuation 

Accidents 

Funerals 


Benevolent  grants,  (nineteen  years) 

Assistance  to  other  trades,  (twenty  years). 


Total, 


Amount  expended. 


£ 

561,827 

252, 441 

89,856 

22,800 

80,687 


B. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1,007,611  0  0 
20, 553  0  0 
11,830      0      0 


1,039,994      0      0 


Average  ^r^ 
membei 


£    «. 

24    U 
9    13 

2  19 
18 

3  3 


9 


41  12 
13 
11 


7 


42    Id      0^ 


*  By  "  donations"  is  meant  tho  stated  pecuniary  assistance  rendered  to  mcmbera  'nrlien  oat  of  ▼oris. 

The  followiug  table  shows  the  expenditures  of  the  same  association 
for  the  3'ear  1873,  with  the  different  objects  of  expenditure  and  the  aver- 
age amount  per  member: 

Tadlb  III. 


Objects  of  expenditure. 


Donatiuns,  fares  to  sitaations,  and  beds  to  non-free 
members. 

Contingent  benefit 

Sick  benefits,  stewards  and  medical  certificates  ... 

Snperannnation  benefit 

Accidents,  &r.,  per  twenty-third  rule* 

Funerals 

Grants  from  benevolent  fund 

Printing,  stationery,  emblems,  postage,  and  parcels 

Branch-officers,  executive  oounoil,  secretaries,  treas- 
urers, auditors,  banking  expenses,  delegations, 
and  bonds  of  security. 

Rents,  rates,  coal,  and  gas 

Purchasing  new  property,  including  club-boxes, 
locks  for  ditto,  &c. 

Telegrams,  bad  coin,  Slo 

Grants  toother  trades 

Grants  to  London  trades  council,  trades  parliamen- 
tary committ'Ce,  gas-stokers'  defense  fund. 

Unacknowledged  remittances 


Aggregate. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

13,645 

11 

5i 

1,916 

18 

0 

18,022 

5 

9 

9,477 

18 

11 

1,800 

0 

0. 

6,.'i67 

10 

2 

1,436 

16 

8 

3,950 

0 

Bi 

6,276 

12 

11 

1,343 

16 

2i 

118 

13 

2i 

567 

6 

9i 

694 

0 

.0 

58 

6 

8 

65,875    17      5i 
1, 324      0      0 


67,199    17      5i 


Amonntper 
member. 

£   $.    d. 
6    H 

lOf 
8    6 
4    5f 

m 

3    U 

H 

1  m 

2  n 

4 

Ti  '^ 


*  The  twenty>third  rnle  relates  to  assistance  to  members  in  emigration,  and  will  be  noticed  kercSJ^' 
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At  ihe  end  of  1873  this  society  bad  368  branches,  of  which  259  were 

in  England  and  Wales,  30  in  Scotland,  11  in  Ireland,  7  in  Australia,  1 

each  io  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  and  the  East  Indies,  5  in  Canada,  1 

in  Malta,  2  in  Turkey,  1  in  France,  and  30  in  the  United  States.    The 

average  number  of  members  to  each  branch  at  the  date  mentioned  was 

a  fraction  over  118;  the  largest  branch  (located  at  Crewe,  in  Cheshire,) 

having  458,  and  the  smallest  only  C.    Under  the  revised  rules  of  the 

association,  adopted  May  25, 1874,  a  branch  cannot  be  organized  with 

^than  twelve  members,  and  the  local  councils  have  the  power  to  dis- 

continoe  all  existing  branches  having  not  more  than  ten  mepibers. 

The  American  branches  (t.  e.,  those  in  the  United  States)  comprise  an 
^.S^i^te  membership  of  1,405,  or  an  average  of  47,  less  a  small  frac- 
tion, to  each  branch.  They  are  located  at  the  following  places :  Alle- 
gbeny  City,  Altoona,  Atlanta,  Bloomington,  (111.,)  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Buf- 
falo, Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Dunkirk,  Elizabethport,  (N.  J.,)  Fall 
River, (Mass.,)  Louisville,  Nashville,  Newark  and  New  Brunswick,  (N.  J.,) 
^ew  York  City,  (two  branches,)  Omaha,  Paterson,  (N,  J.,)  Philadelphia, 
Rttsburgh,  Port  Huron,  (Mich.,)  Providence,  Rochester,  San  Francisco, 
Schenectady,  Saint  Louis,  and  a  town  in  New  Jersey,  the  name  of  which 
is  omitted. 

The  income  of  the  society  during  the  year  1873  from  the  regular  pay- 
inents  of  members  and  other  sources  (including  £3,851  14^.  Gd.  as  inter- 
est on  money  deposited  in  bank)  was  ^£109,809  3s.  2d.  Its  expenditures 
{or  (he  year,  as  already  shown,  wereie67,199  17».  5^^?.,  leaving  ^£42,609 
^  ^d.  to  add  to  the  surplus  fuml,  which  was  thus  swelled  to  the  tigure 
already  given,  namely,  £200,923  U.  Of  d.,  or  an  average  of  £4  14^.  d^d. 
{^OQt  $20  in  United  States  paper  currency)  per  member. 

An  applicant  for  admission  into  this  society  must  not  be  under  21, 
(^ith  a  few  specified  exceptions,)  or  over  40  years  of  age.  He  must  have 
^orkcil  five  years  at  his  trade,  and  must  be  earning  the  ordinary  rate 
^f  wages  in  the  district  in  which  he  is  employed.  He  must  also  be  a 
Person  of  "steady  habits  and  good  moral  character,"  and  must  be  free 
from  certain  specified  physical  disabilities,  such  as  being  deaf  or  dumb, 
having  lost  a  limb,  or  two  entire  fingers  off  one  hand,  being  ruptured, 
?Qbject  to  fits,  or  obliged  to  use  glasses  at  his  work  in  consequence  of 
^^perlect  vision.  A  member  who  wittingly  proposes  an  ineligible  can- 
didate for  membership  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £L 

The  fee  for  admission  to  membership  varies  according  to  the  age  of 
the  member,  rising  gradually  from  15«.,  the  fee  at  25  years  of  age,  to  £3^ 
the  fee  at  40  years  of  age.  The  regular  contribution  is  1«.  per  week 
fitHD  each  member;  but  when  the  accumulated  fund  falls  below  £3  per 
^ember,  the  contributioi  is  increased  by  such  sum  as  will  sustain  the 
tUQd  at  the  amount  named. 

Every  **free  member''  in  good  standing,  who  is  out  of  work  under  cir- 

^nmstances  satisfactory  to  tbe  branch  to  which  ho  belongs,  receives  a 

donation  of  10s.  ^er  week  for  fourteen  weeks,  7«.  per  week  for  the  next 

^irty  weeks,  and  a  further  sum  of  6s.  per  week  until  employment  is 

^^•^ineil,  making  a  total  of  £19  ISs.  in  any  period  of  fifty-two  weeks, 

J^vided  the  member  should  be  out  of  employment  so  long.    A  member 

^^iving  "short  donation''  of  either  7s.  or  Os.  per  week  cannot  again 

ura^  **  joll  donation"  without  having  worked  four  successive  weeks  at 

^  trade,  and  at  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  shop  in  which  he  is  em- 

?*^Jed ;  nor  can  any  member  receive  the  "full  donation"  for  more  than 

J^Jteen  weeks  in  any  period  of  fifty-two  weeks.     A  member  losing  his 

^Ployment  through  drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct  is  not  entitled 

^  donation  until  he  has  been  again  employed  eight  weeks  at  his  own 

^^ch  of  the  trade,  and  at  full  wages. 
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A  "  free  member"  on  doDation  may  obtain  a  **  traveling  card*  from  the 
secretary  of  bis  own  branch  of  the  society,  and  on  complying  with  cenaio 
prescribed  regulations,  may  receive  his  donation  from  the  secretaries  of 
branches  situated  in  the  different  towns  or  cities  to  which  he  may  go  in 
search  of  work.    A  *'  non-free  member,"  who  has  paid  the  whole  of  big 
entrance  money,  and  is  not  more  than  10s,  in  arrears,  is  allowed  8d  fora 
bed  in  each  town  or  city  to  which  ho  may  travel ;  and  where  there  are  three 
or  more  branches,  he  may  be  furnished  with  a*bed  for  three  nights.  The 
secretary  of  a  branch  in  any  town  to  which  the  traveler  goes  ma^t 
direct  him  to  any  place  where  he  thinks  it  likely  he  may  find  employ- 
meat;  and  the  officers  of  a  branch  have  discretionary  power  to  deUiin 
a  member  a  few  days,  if  they  see  a  prospect  of  obtaining  employment   . 
for  him. 

A  member,  being  a  pattern-maker,  a  millwright,  or  a  machine-joiner, 
registered  for  ^<  tool- benefit"  and  losing  tools  by  fire,  upon  satisfactory 
proof  of  his  loss,  receives  compensation  therefor,  though  not  to  exceed 
j^lO.  The  amount  is  raised  by  an  equal  levy  on  the  registered  members 
of  the  above-mentioned  departments  of  the  trade. 

Any  free  member,*  when  visited  by  mental  disease,  bodily  sickness, 

or  lameness,  (not  occasioned  by  drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct,  or 

any  disease  improperly  contracted,)  receives  10«.  per  week  for  twenty-six 

weeks,  and  58.  per  week  so  long  as  he  continues  ill,  making  a  total  of  i&i9 

'  10«.  in  fifty-two  weeks. 

When  the  funds  of  the  society  are  £3,  and  upward,  per  member,  ex- 
clusive of  permanent  investments,  if  7^  per  cent  of  the  members  are 
out  of  employment,  a  limited  number  of  the  unemployed  members  may 
be  assisted  to  emigrate  to  the  amount  of  £G ;  but  no  member  shall  be 
allowed  the  benefit  of  this  rule  unless  the  number  of  unemployed  mem- 
bers of  the  society  in  the  place  to  which  he  wishes  to  emigrate  is  below 
7J  per  cent. 

Any  '^  free  member,"  not  more  than  168.  in  arrears,  who,  through  losing 
a  limb  or  having  one  disabled  by  accident  or  otherwise,  or  through  blind- 
ness, imperfect  vision,  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  or  paralysis,  may  be  rendered 
permanently  unable  to  follow  any  of  the  departments  of  the  trade,  pro- 
vided his  disability  is  not  the  result  of  intemperance  or  other  improper 
conduct,  will  receive  the  sum  of  £100;  subject  to  the  condition  thattbo 
amount  must  be  refunded  if  at  any  future  time  the  member  is  able  to 
resume  work. 

A  member  in  good  standing  who  is  not  less  than  fifty  years  old,  and 
who  through  the  infirmities  of  age  is  unable  to  obtain  the  ordinary  rate 
of  wages,  is  entitled  to  a  superannuation  benefit<,  varying  according  to 
the  length  of  time  he  has  been  in  the  society,  as  follows : 

To  members  of  less  than  twenty-five  years'  standing,  7«.  per  week. 

To  members  of  twenty-five  years'  and  less  than  thirty-years'  standing, 
Ss.  per  week. 

To  members  of  thirty  years'  and  less  than  forty  years'  standing,  0$. 
l)er  week. 

To  members  of  forty  years'  standing  and  upward,  10^.  per  week. 

These  payments  are  continued  during  the  life  of  the  member.  A. 
member  of  not  less  than  eighteen  years'  standing  in  the  society  and  not 
less  than  fifty  years  old,  if  disabled  by  any  of  the  causes  above  men- 
tioned as  giving  a  title  to  the  *<  accident  benefit"  of  £100,  may  take  his 
choice  between  that  and  the  superannuation  benefit 

*  This  regulatiou  is  not  applicable  to  a  class  of  members  who,  on  account  of  defective 
health  on  entering  the  society,  have  not  been  admitted  to  the  **  sick  benefit,''  and  have 
paid  2d.  a  week  less  than  other  members. 
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On  tbe  death  of  a  free  member  who  is  not  more  than  IGs,  in  arrears, 
£Uk  paid  to  bis  widow,  next  of  kin,  or  legal  representative,  for  bis 
iQoenil  exi)enses.  On  tbe  death  of  a  membei-'s  wife,  he  receives  £5  for 
iterlauenil  expenses,  leaving  £7  for  bis  own.  If  a  member  die  wbile 
tmreliog  iu  search  of  work,  and  bis  remains  cannot  be  removed  to  bis 
own  boiiie^  tbe  branch  of  the  society  nearest  tbe  place  of  bis  death  is  to 
take  charge  of  the  funeral,  tbe  expense  of  which  mast  not  exceed  £Q ; 
ami  if  bis  widow,  nominee,  or  next  of  kin,  apply  for  the  surplus,  (the  re- 
maining £6  of  this  *'  funeral  benefit,")  it  is  to  be  paid. 

Tbe  salaries  of  officers  («.  a.,  of  those  to  whom  salaries  are  allowed) 
^aiy  according  to  the  number  of  members  in  the  branch  to  which  they 
belong,  or  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  tbeir  duties.  Thus  tbe  salary  of 
a  branch  secretary  varies  from  £L  10«.  per  annum — the  sum  allowed  for 
a  branch  comprising  ten  members — to  £12  15«.  iu  the  case  of  branches 
having  360  members,  tbe  rules  providing  minutely  for  all  intermediate 
Duiubera  as  well  as  for  all  in  excess  of  360.  It  may  be  noted  here,  en 
pajtmtj  tbat  no  member  who' keeps  a  public-house,  or  beer-bouse,  is 
ebgible  to  the  position  of  branch  secretary. 

One  of  the  most  useful  regulations  of  the  society  is  tbat  which  relates 
to  tbe  finding  of  employment  for  members.    A  member  out  of  employ- 
ittentaod  drawing  ** donation  benefit,"  is  required  at  stated  times  (usu- 
^ij  every  day)  to  sigu  a  book  known  as  '^  tbe  vacant-book,"  which  is 
cttlier  kept  at  the  branch  office,  or,  in  tbe  case  of  large  towns  where 
tliere  are  several  branches,  at  some  central  office.     In  Manchester  tbe 
'^^  Vacant-book"  is  an  institution  of  such  importance  that  tbe  officer  in 
charge  of  it  receives  a  stated  salary  of  £2  2«.  per  week,  with  an  allow- 
^Jice  of  7s.  Qd.  per  week  for  a  messenger,  and  has  rent-free  quarters, 
^ith  coal  and  gas,  at  the  society's  office,  where  be  is  required  to  reside. 
Any  member  who  knows  of  a  vacancy,  either  present  or  prospective,  is 
J^qnired  to  give  information  of  it  within  twenty-four  hours  to  the  secre- 
^^'  of  tbe  branch  to  which  be  belongs,  and  failing  to  do  so  is  liable  to 
*  fine  of  5».    A  member  on  donation  benefit  refusing  to  accept  employ- 
ment, or  neglecting  to  apply  when  informed  of  a  vacancy,  is  suspended 
irorn  donation  until  be  obtains  employment,  unless  he  can  show  a  satis- 
*actory  reason  for  his  conduct 

Any  secretary  on  receiving  notice  that  men  are  wanted  in  a  particular 

district,  must  send  to  that  district  any  members  of  bis  branch  who  are 

out  of  employment  and  in  receipt  of  donation  or  contingent  benefit,  if 

^e  considers  them  qualified  for  the  vacant  positions.    The  fare  of  mem- 

Wrs  80  sent  is  paid,  and  if  they  fail  to  obtain  situations,  their  return 

^laie  is  also  paid  to  their  own  place  of  residence.    The  amount  allowed, 

liowever,  is  not  to  exceed  £1 10«.    Any  member  on  benefit  refusing  to 

^more  to  another  place  in  order  to  obtain  employment  is  suspended 

iiom  donation,  and,  in  some  cases,  may  also  be  subjected  to  some  further 

penalty.     The  regulations  in  regard  to  the  "vacant-book"  and  the 

I^BQiissioQ  of  information  in  regard  to  vacant  situations  from  one 

^lity  to  another  constitute  tbe  society  a  most  effective  intelligence* 

ssency,  both  for  particular  localities  and  for  the  entire  fidd  over  which 

^ts  branches  extend.    Some  other  societies  have  similar  regulations. 

One  of  the  society's  rules  is  directed  against  piece-work,  the  accept- 
ance of  which,  in  shops  where  it  has  not  already  been  introduced,  incurs 
a  fine  of  10«.  for  tbe  first  offiense,  of  20».  for  the  second,  and  tbe  penalty 
w  ^pulsion  for  the  tbird.  Any  member  taking  work  by  the  piece  is, 
D»oreover,  required  to  share  in  equal  proportions  with  his  fellow-work- 
^^  (tbey  being  members)  all  that  he  earns  over  the  regular  weekly 
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wages  5  and  any  member  working  for  or  under  any  piece  master,  and 
not  receiving  an  equal  share  in  any  such  8ur[)lus,  is  required  to  leave 
his  employment. 

Any  member  boasting  of  his  independence  toward  his  employer  or 
employers  in  consequence  of  his  membership  in  this  society  is  subject 
to  a  fine  of  28. 6d.  for  the  first  offense,  58.  for  the  second,  and  10«.  for  the 
third  or  any  subsequent  repetition  of  the  offense. 

The  above  is  only  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  leading  provisions 
of  the  constitution  or  rules  of  the  Engineers'  Association.  Many  minor 
regulations  for  special  cases,  as  well  as  the  provisions  in  regard  totbe 
care  and  investment  of  funds,  the  equalization  of  funds  among  the 
branches,  or,  more  properly,  the  annual  settlement  between  debtor  ami 
creditor  branches,  the  election,  qualification,  and  duties  of  officers  and 
committeemen,  along  with  various  other  matters  of  minor  importance 
are  omitted.  The  governmental  organization  of  societies  of  this  das 
is,  however,  illustrated  to  some  extent  in  the  abstract  of  the  roles  c 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  to  be  presente 
below. 

AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OF  CAUPENTEES  AND  JOljNEBS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  branches,  number  of  mei 
bers,  and  cash  balance  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  ai 
Joiners  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  America,*  at  the  end  of  each  ye 
from  1860  to  1874,  inclusive  : 

Table  I. 


Years  ended  December  31. 


Nnmber  of 
braDches. 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 


Number  of 
members. 


20 

618 

32 

650 

38 

949 

53 

1,718 

81 

3,279 

134 

5,670 

187 

8, 002 

203 

8.022 

218 

8,736 

224 

9,305 

236 

10, 178 

242 

9,764 

226 

11,236 

219 

12,789 

265 

13, 890 

Cash  balance  a: 
hand. 


£ 

321 

593 

849 

2,042 

4,566 

8,320 

13, 052 

15, 153 

17, 179 

17.C26 

17,568 

16,829 

19,849 

30, 450 

f  3c?,  125 


8.  d, 

12  (^ 

8  10 

11  3 

10  Oi 
U  7 

4  t\ 

11  2i 
16  1 
14  6i 
19  4 

7  n 

8  ^ 

11  SI 

0  0 


The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  for  benefits  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31, 1873,  and  for  the  thirteen  and  one-half  years  from  the  organiz** 

*Thi8  association  has  265  branches,  of  which  231  are  in  England  and  Wales,  UJ^ 
Ireland,  5  in  Scotland,  14  in  tho  United  States,  and  4  in  Canada.  The  branches  in  tU< 
United  States  comprise  447  members.  Of  the  14  branches,  2  are  in  New  York,  sod  ^ 
each  in  Albany,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Fall  Biver,  Newark,  Pbiladei 
phia,  Pittsbargb,  Saint  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  The  returns  ftot 
the  United  States  in  the  monthly  report  for  January,  1875,  represent  the  state  of  trau 
as  "bad,"  "dull,"  or  "slack,"  with  the  exception  of  San  Francisco,  where  it  is  report^ 
"good,"  and  Newark,  as  "improving."  The  returns  from  the  English  and  Wels 
branches  generally  report  trade  as  "  moderate,"  while  those  from  the  Irish  are  cbie0 
unfavorable. 

t  The  cash  balance  for  1874  may  be  subject  to  a  slight  correction. 
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f  the  society  in  Jane,  18C0,  to  the  same  date,  with  the  average  cost 
ember  on  each  account: 

Table  n. 


Items  of  expenditure. 


Expeuditures  for  year  cuded  De- 
cember 31, 1873. 


Aggregate  for  the 
society. 


Average  per 
member. 


>DS 

)nDt  of  siekDess , 

)QDt  of  f iiDerals 

>Qut  of  accideuts  . . .. 

^RiDDQated  members 

>oot  of  trade  privileges.. 

lent  grants 

and  loans  to  other  trades 

'otal 


8.    d. 
4    10 
10} 
2 

Hi 

u 

k 

3 


9 
1 


4      7 


Items  of  expenditure. 


Expenditures  for  13^  years  ended 
December  31,  1873. 


IDS 

»••«•    «a    ««    ••    •«    ••    •«    ••    ««     •••^ 

tiiDt  of  sickness 

•ant  of  funerals 

ant  of  accidents 

rannnsted  members 

ont  of  trade  privileges  .. 

eot  grants  ...*. 

md  loans 'to  other  trades 

otal 


£ 

45, 947 

4,286 

40, 593 

7,8.34 

3,790 

ei7 

17, 436 

3,254 

720 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


d, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


124, 477      g      0 


Avemge  per 
member. 


£    8,  d, 

7    00  9f 

13  li 

6      4  4)^ 

14  0 

11  7i 

1  10} 
2    13  5^ 

9  11} 

2  2^ 


objects  of  this  society,  as  defined  in  its  own  rules,  are  to  raise 
for  the  advancement  and  protection  of  the  trade ;  for  the  mutual 
it  of  it3  members  in  case  of  sickness,  accident*,  or  superannua- 
for  the  burial  of  members  and  their  wives ;  assisting  emigration; 
ing  tools  lost  by  fire,  water,  or  theft ;  and  for  assistance  to  mem- 
at  of  work ;  also  to  form  a  contingent  and  benevolent  fund  for  the 
)e  ot  granting  assistance  in  cases  of  extreme  distress  not  other- 
rovided  for  in  the  rules. 

b  branch  of  the  society  is  to  appoint  its  own  officers  and  conduct 
n  affairs,  and  no  branch  is  to  have  more  than  three  hundred 
ers. 

the  first  meeting-night  in  April,  July,  and  October,  the  income 
^penditure  of  the  past  quarter,  and  at  the  first  meeting  in  Jan- 
be  income  and  expenditure  for  the  past  year,  must  be  read  over 
)  auditors  and  submitted  to  the  meeting  in  presence  of  both  the 
id  new  officers ;  and  in  no  case  may  the  old  officers  leave  before 
port  has  been  read  over. 
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Ill  any  larp^e  town  or  district  wbere  there  are  two  or  more  branches, 
they  may  hold  conjointly  a  special  summoned  meeting  of  their  braucbes 
whenever  occasion  requires ;  and  all  resolutions  piissed  at  such  meet- 
ings must  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  each  branch.  They  are  also 
made  binding  upon  the  several  branches  in  the  district,  and  caonot  be 
altered,  rescinded,  or  set  aside  e:xcept  by  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  at  another  summoned  meeting  of  the  district  braDcbes. 
Upon  any  question  which  under  the  rules  of  the  society  is  required  to 
be  decided  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  its  members,  these  votes  must 
be  taken  at  summoned  meetings  of  all  the  branches ;  and  the  nnmbers 
voting  on  each  side  must  be  transmitted  to  the  general  secretary,  who 
must  add  them  up  and  publish  the  results  to  the  branches,  the  question 
being  determined  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  and  not  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  branches. 

The  entrance-fees  vary  from  Is,  6d.  (when  the  candidate  is  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age)  to  £1 16«.,  (when  he  is  forty-four  years  of  age 
and  under  forty-five.) 

Candidates  for  membership  must  be  in  good  health,  must  be  good  work- 
men and  have  worked  five  years  at  the  trade,  must  be  persons  of  steady 
habits  and  good  moral  character,  and  not  less  than  twenty-one  nor  mot^ 
than  forty-five  years  of  age.    They  must  not  belong  to  any  other  trade 
society  or  enter  one  after  their  admission  into  this.    No  i^erson  may  be 
admitted  who  has  acted  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  or  b*^ 
been  excluded  from  any  other  society  for  misconduct,  unless  such  resti- 
tution be  made  or  such  satisfaction  given  to  injured  parties  3S  may  t^ 
ordered  by  the  executive  council  of  the  society  or  by  the  branch  t^ 
which  the  candidate  seeks  admission. 

To  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  society  a  member  roust  pay  ^ 
contribution  of  Is.  per  week  and  3d.  per  quarter  to  the  contingent  an^ 
benevolent  fund.  A  contribution  of  9^.  per  week  and  3d.  per  quarter  tf^^ 
the  contingent  and  benevolent  fund  entitles  a  member  to  all  the  ben^ 
fits  except  that  for  the  sick. 

All  moneys  subscribed  by  the  members  of  the  society  become  ilm- 
property  of  the  society  generally,  and  not  of  the  branches  to  which  tfar  ' 
members  respectively  belong;*  and  any  branch  leaving  the  society 
forfeits  its  share  in  the  general  fund. 

Whenever  it  is  found  that  the  funds  of  the  society  have  sunk  belo\^ 
an  average  of  £1  per  member,  the  executive  council  has  the  power  tc^ 
assess  upon  each  member  such  sum  as  is  necessary  to  raise  the  funds  tc^ 
the  amount  just  mentioned.    Special  levies  may  also  be  made  for  othec^ 
purposes,  in  eases  of  emergency ;  but  such  a  levy  on  the  society  at  larger 
requires  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  special- 
meetings  of  the  branches  held  to  determine  the  question;  and  local 
levies  require  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  local  branch  or  branches,  as  well  as  the  approval 
of  the  executive  council  of  the  society. 

Special  committees  are  elected  by  the  separate  branches,  (or  by  the 
combined  branches  of  a  district  in  which  there  are  two  or  more,)  for  the 
management  of  trade  movements  in  connection  with  strikes,  lock-outs, 
&c.;  and  special  auditors  are  elected  for  the  management  of  the  accounts 
in  such  movements,  which  are  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
accounts  of  the  society. 

Tne  principal  authority  in  the  association  is  vested  in  a  general  council, 
consisting  of  sixteen  members,  each  representing  one  of  sixteen  dis- 

*  This  is  also  a  rale  of  the  Operative  Stone-mason's  Society,  and  of  some  other 
associations. 
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tricU  into  which  the  territory  over  which  the  society  extends  is  divided, 
and  each  being  elected  at  an  appointed  time  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  in  meetings  of  the  several  branches  within  the  district  t\'hich  he 
represents.  Each  branch  may  send  to  the  general  secretary  the  name 
of  wme  eligible  member  within  the  district  in  which  it  ia  situated,  to  be 
tobmitted  to  the  various  branches  within  the  district  as  a  candidate  for 
the  general  coancil.  The  npmiuations  are  to  be  made  about  three 
mootbs  before  the  ele^stion,  and  a  list  of  the  candidates  proposed  is  sent 
to  all  the  branches  by  the  general  secretary.  The  election  for  members 
of  the  general  council  takes  place  once  in.  three  years,  and  if  a  vacancy 
occQTS  during  the  term  for  which  the  council  holds  office,  it  is  filled  by 
the  candidate  who,  at  the  preceding  election,  received  the  next  to  the 
highest  vote. 

The  general  secretary  is  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  all 
the  branches  within  the  association.  He  is  paid  the  expense  attendant 
opoQ  moving  himself  and  his  family  from  tbe  place  where  he  resides  to 
the  general  office,  where  he  is  furnished  with  a  rent-free  residence,  and 
receives  a  salary  of  not  less  than  £3  per  week,  with  ceitain  other  allow- 
aoces  lor  special  services  and  for  assistance. 

An  executive  council,  consisting  of  six  members,  elected  by  the 
brancbes  situated  within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles  from  the  general 
office,  is  invested  with  a  degree  of  supervision  over  that  office  and  over 
thebosiness  of  the  secretary,  as  well  as  with  the  power  of  determining 
^oos  questions  affecting  the  society  at  large. 

The  general  council,  whose  members  are  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 

^d  from  fomgn  countries,  meets  only  once  in  three  years,  except  in 

^{)ecial  emergencies ;  and  alterations  in  the  rules  of  tbe  association  can 

oujy  be  adopted  at  alternate  triennial  meetings.    All  such  alterations 

^Q8t  be  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  members  in  the  branch  meetings, 

^od  any  change  in  the  objects  of  the  society,  as  set  forth  in  its  first 

^e,  requires  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  members.    On  minor 

<Kiatters,  the  general  secretary  is  authorized  to  obtain  the  views  of  the 

general  council,  by  letters  addressed  to  its  several  members.    In  cases 

Of  emergency  the  general  council  is  authorized  to  hold  meetings  without 

Awaiting  the  attendance  of  the  member  representing  the  American 

district. 

The  benefits  ofifered  by  the  society  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
Unemployed  (or  donation)  benefit,  10«.  per  week  for  twelve  weeks,  and 
^.  per  week  for  twelve  weeks  more ;  for  leaving  employment  under  cir 
^^^mstances  satisfactory  to  the  branch  or  to  the  executive  council,  15« 
Per  week ;  tool  benefit  to  a  member  of  not  less  than  six  months'  stand 
iog,  not  to  exceed  £5  ^  sick  benefit,  for  twenty-six  weeks,  128,  per  week 
<Uid  (a.  per  week  thereafter  as  long  as  illness  continues ;  funeral  benefit 
£L2,  or  to  a  member  of  only  six  months'  standing,  £3 10«. ;  accident  bene 
^t,  to  a  member  totally  disabled,  £100,  and  to  a  member  partially  dis 
^bled,  £50;  superannuation  benefit  to  a  member  of  twenty -five  years 
^Qdiug,  Ss.  per  week  for  life,  and  Is,  per  week  for  life  to  a  member  of 
^ghteen  years'  standing;  emigration  benefit,  £G;  other  benefits  in  the 
<>atore  of  benevolent  grants,  according  to  circumstances  in  cases  of  dis- 
^^^ss.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  rules  and  the  governmental  or- 
S^ization  of  this  society  are  regarded  as  being  among  the  best  possessed 
^Jany  of  the  trades-unions.  The  regulations  in  regard  to  vacant- book 
^'^  similar  to  those  of  the  engineers. 

ASSOCIATED  OABPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

J  l^  the  report  of  this  society  for  the  twelve  months  ended  October  31, 
^'4,  the  number  of  its  members  is  stated  at  5,781,  of  whom  5^224  vret^ 
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subscribers  to  all  its  benefits,  the  remaiDiug  557  not  being  subscrib^o^ 

to  the  fund  provided  for  sickness,  superannuation,  and  fnnenil  beoefi^trs. 

Its  exi^euditures  for  the  several  objects  for  which  it  is  constituted,  as 

well  as  for  rents,  taxes,  salaries,  &c.,  during  the  twelve  months  just 

named,  were  as  follows : 

£      «.       d. 

Sick-allowances 1,843  0      O^ 

Bouases  to  three  disabled  members 150  0       0 

Fuueral-allowances ---  518  0      0 

Tools  coirpeDsation •• 372  11  11^ 

Striko-allowaDce 409  '5      (i 

Grant  to  agricultural  laborers' anion 50  0      0 

Victimized  allowance* 15      3^ 

Hallrents 399  18      9i 

Taxes  and  hall  expenses 84  4     6 

Stationery  and  postiige... 126  14  21 

Printing  and  advertising 415  4     0^ 

Carriage  of  parcels 6.9     3 

Doctors' accounts 1  19  6 

Lost  time 11  10  8 

Branch  boxes,  &c 12  3  11 

Delegations 26  16  7 

Law  expenses 6  3  3 

Expenses  of  joint  meetings 51  8  1:4 

Salaries  and  commissions 827  15  7i 

Total 5,314      3    Oi 

The  income  of  the  society  for  the  year  ended  as  above  exceeded  the 
expenditure  by  £1,441  58.  Sfd.  This  increases  the  accumulated  food  to 
£9,071  8s.  SJd.,  of  which  £7,554  58.  (id.  belong  to  the  trade  account,  an^l 
£1,517  3s,  2^d.  to  the  benefit  account.  The  number  of  members  added 
to  the  society  during  the  past  year  was  774,  and,  according  to  a  state- 
ment presented  by  the  secretary,  it  now  comprises  nearly  one-half  of  the 
members  of  the  trade  in  the  districts  in  which  it  has  branches,  the  to- 
tal number  of  journeymen  in  those  districts  being  11,836,  while  the  mem- 
bership of  the  society  is  5,781  .t  The  secretary  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  year  several  trades  have  had  protracted  strikes,  while 
the  members  of  some  societies,  notably  the  agricultural  laborers,  bave 
been  compelled  to  fight  for  the  right  of  determining  whether  they  shoaW 
be  union  men  or  not.  In  some  of  the  trades  wages  have  been  redaced» 
but  among  the  joiners  the  changes  that  occurred  during  the  year  were 
usually  favorable  to  the  workmen.  The  secretary  estimates  that  there 
has  been  an  average  rise  of  2s.  a  week  in  journeymen's  wages,  while 
several  of  the  society's  branches  have  obtained  a  reduction  of  hours. 
The  only  disputes  with  employers  during  the  year  were  those  of  Dam- 
fries,  Dunfermline,  Perth,  and  the  Clyde.  The  latter  was  short  aud  de- 
cisive, lasting  but  a  few  days  5  but  the  one  at  Dumfries  was  protracted 
and  bitter,  continuing  for  a  month. 

This  society  was  organized  and  a  code  of  rules  for  its  government 
adopted  at  a  conference  of  delegaites  from  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
of  the  principal  places  in  Scotland,  which  was  held  at  Edinburgh  ia 
September,  18G1.  The  rules  hav^e  since  undergone  three  revisions,  the 
last  having  been  completed  in  August,  1873.  The  society  is  divided  io^ 
to  two  sections,  which  may  be  called  respectively  the  "  trade  section 
aud  the  "  benefit  section,"  although  some  of  the  allowances  made  to 
members  of  the  trade  section  might  very  properly  be  classed  as  beneu- 

*  The  "  victimized  allowance"  is  one  which  the  rules  provide  for  the  benefit  of  meffl- 
bers  discharged  from  their  situations  for  acting  as  delegates,  or  otherwise  serving  tli^ 
association.  .It  is  a  regular  payment,  equal  to  the  wages  lost.  The  "  victiinizeo  ^' 
lowance"  in  1873,  exceeded  JblOO. 

t  The  number  of  apprentices  in  the  same  districts  is  3,310. 
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nces.  The  fee  for  admission  into  the  trade  section  alone,  is  5^., 
les  3d,  per  week.  For  admission  into  the  benefit  section  the 
28.  to  10«.,  according  to  age  of  applicant,  and  the  dues  4</. 
Besides  these  payments,  members  are  liable  to  special  levies 
ncies  or  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  funds;  but  such  levies 
ithorized  by  the  vote  of  the  society. 

occasion  of  a  cessation  of  work  in  consequence  of  a  strike, 
r  any  cause  regarded  by  the  society  as  adequate,  each  "  free 
so  thrown  out  of  work,  upon  conforming  to  certain  require- 
eives  an  allowance  of  12«.  a  week  as  long  as  the  stoppage  of 
nues.  A  *'free  member"  losing  his  tools  by  fire,  water,  or 
titled  to  an  allowance  equal  to  the  value  of  the  tools  lost, 
:,  does  not  exceed  £20;  and  he  is  also  entitled  to  the  value  of  a 
not,  however,  in  excess  of  £2.  Every  member  who  has  paid 
i-auce-fee  is  entitled  to  a  bonus  of  £oO  in  case  of  any  accident 
lim  from  ever  again  resuming  his  regular  employment.  It  is 
il  condition,  however,  to  the  allowance  of  this  benetit,  that  the 
lall  not  have  been  caused  by  intemperance  or  improper  con- 
5  allowance  in  sickness  is  12«.  per  week  for  thirteen  weeks,  Os. 
or  thirteen  weeks  more,  Is,  per  week  for  twenty-six  weeks, 
8,  per  week  while  illness  continues.  The  funeral  allowance  on 
of  a  member  is  £12,  to  be  paid  to  his  wife,  nomii»«^e,  trustee, 
kin.  The  allowance  on  the  death  of  a  wife  (if  sue  be  regis- 
3,  which,  however,  is  not  allowed  oii  the  death  of  a  second 
las  been  drawn  on  the  death  of  the  first.  The  superannuation 
^.  6d,  per  week  to  a  member  over  fifty  years  of  ajie  and  of  ten 
iding  in  the  society,  and  58.  per  week  to  one  who  has  been 
rs  in  the  society.  The  claim  to  superannuation,  however,  is 
lI  as  long  as  the  member  can  earn  more  than  half  the  usual 
he  locality  in  which  he  is  employed,  in  any  bnsinessor  calling 
e  can  obtain  employment. 

ious  branches  of  the  association  are  required  to  forward  to  the 
committee  as  often,  at  least,  as  once  a  quarter,  all  moneys  in 
>ssion  not  needed  for  their  immediate  local  expenditure ;  and 
lot  having  sufficient  funds  for  the  latter  purpose  may,  accord- 
scribed  forms,  call  upon  the  same  committee  for  what  they 
ovided,  of  course,  that  it  be  money  to  whi(;h  they  are  entitled 
nee  with  the  rules  of  the  society.  All  moneys  sent  to  the 
committee  and  not  immediately  wanted  are  to  be  deposited  in 
or  banks  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  a  portion  (not  to  be  less 
nor  more  than  £1,000)  to  be  deposited  as  a  working  fund  in 
)f  the  association,  three  trustees,  and  the  central  correspond- 
irj',  and  the  remainder  to  be  deposited  as  **a  sinking  fund-' 
ne  of  the  association,  eight  trustees,  and  the  central  oire- 
iecretary.  The  three  trustees  of  the  *'  working  lund ''  are  to 
by  the  central  branch*  and  their  names  submitted  to  the 
large.  If  no  objection  be  lodged  against  them  within  fourteen 
such  submission,  their  election  is  to  be  valid.  The  eight 
f  the  "sinking  fund"  are  to  be  elected  respectively  by  the 
ches  having  the  largest  number  of  members,  and  their  names 
to  the  society,  as  in  the  other  case.  No  money  can  be  drawn 
Tirorking  fund  except  by  the  central  corresponding  secretary 
'U8teea,and  none  can  be  drawn  from  the  sinking  fund  without. 

irals  of  three  years  electioDS  arc  held  to  determine  what  branch  of  the 
be  the  "seat  of  goveruinent;''  and  the  branches  situuted  within  a  rat  JUS' 
58  from  the  briUicU  elect6<l  have  the  prerogative  of  electing  the  executive 
vhich  coosists  of  nine  members,  who  bold  olUce  for  ouo  ycnc. 
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tbe  signature  of  the  same  oflBcer  and  six  trustees;  and  the  trustees  are 
to  sign  no  order  for  drawing  money  without  a  letter  Irora  the  executive 
comniittee,  signed  by  the  chairujan,  authorizing  them  to  do  so.  Tbe 
society  each  year  elects  an  auditor  who  serves  for  three  years,  so  that 
there  are  three  auditors,  whose  respective  terms  of  office  termiuateat 
yearly  intervals.  Besides  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  society  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  these  officers  are  required  to  assist  the  central  corre- 
.sponding  secretary  in  making  up  ''  an  abstract  of  whatever  may  becon- 
sidered  of  interest  to  the  society,  either  as  a  resume  of  the  past  year  or 
as  a  guide  to  future  proceedings.'' 

No  part  of  the  funds  of  the  association  can  be  applied  to  any  purpose 
other  than  those  set  forth  in  the  rules,  except  by  a  three-fourths  njajoriiy 
of  all  members  voting  in  meetings  of  the  branches  specially  called  after 
due  notice  for  the  determination  of  the  question. 

No  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  rules  (or  laws)  of  the  society  without 
the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members;  and  in  years  when  a  delegate 
meeting  is  held  all  proposed  alterations  must  be  tirst  submitted  tosoch 
meeting,  and  by  it  (if  at  all)  submitted  to  the  society.  No  delegate 
meeting  may  "  abrogate  any  of  the  principles  of  the  society,''  (*.  e.,  the 
allowance  on  cessation  of  work,  the  insurance  of  tools,  or  the  accident, 
sickness,  superannuation,  or  funeral  benefit,)  except  by  the  conseut 
of  three-fourths  of  the  members,  which  votes  must  be  registered  accord- 
ingly. 

THE  AMALGAMATED  TAILORS^  SOCIETY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  items  in  the  expenditures  of 
the  Amalgamated  Tailors'  Society  from  May  to  December,  18G9,  and 
each  year  from  1870  to  1873  inclusive,  together  with  the  number  of 
members,  the  average  expenditures  per  member,  the  number  of  members 
in  receipt  of  sick  and  traveling  benetits  respectively,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  of  members  and  members'  wives : 


Expenditures  on  acconnt  of  sick 
bcDetit 

Avera<;»  per  member  on  account 
of  Bick  benefit 

Expenditurts  on  account  of  fu- 
nerals   

Averngo  per  member  on  account 
of  runoial.H 

Expenditures  on  travelers'  ac- 
count*   

Average  per  member  on  travel- 
ers' uccount* 

.  ExpenditureH  on  nccouutof  trade 
benetits,  striken,  and  lock-nuts. 

Average  per  member  on  same 
account 

Number  of  members  at  end  of 

year 

Kumiier  of  members  receiving 

sick  lieuefit 

Number  of  memlwrs  receiving 

travelers'  benefit 

Number  of  deaths  of  members 

and  members'  wives 


18G9. 

&  t.d 

901  6  7 

4  8 

261  0  0 

13J 

303  5G 

1  01 

45  tf  4 

2J 

3,094 

§ 

298 

36 

1670. 


£      9.'  d. 

1, 847  12  7 

9  2J 

576    8  8 

3  lOi 

262  18  6 

1  32 

200  16  7 

1  0 


4,006 

550 

167 

91 


1871. 


&      s.  d. 

1,931  1-2  10 

7  8 

707    9  9 

3  4 

226    2  8 

55    1  6 

2J 


4,914 
658 
252 
1C2 


1672. 


&      g.  d. 

2,477    7  8 

5  6 

998    7  8 

2  2i 

426  16  0 

l»i 
283  17    6 

74 


9,061 
756 
38-3 
140 


lt(73. 


4,937    7  10 

4  9 

I.  420  18  6i 

9  5i 

641    4  5i 

1  OJ 

632    5  9 

1  OJ 


;12,385 

1,122 

668 

189 


Total  for  en- 
lire  pcriixl. 


10, 085  "6 


4,024  4  IJ 


1.759  71* 


i,:c8 


•  Members  traveling  in  quest  of  employment.  . 

t  To  thepo  ex])enditures  may  be  added,  an  item  of  £235,  granted  to  other  associations  in  1873,  the  fir** 
year  that  the  society  bad  set  apart  a  contingent  fund  lor  that  purpose. 

;  The  number  of  memliers  at  the  close  of  1874.  as  shown  in  the  list  of  associations  represented  at  tW 
annual  tra<ics  congress,  was,  in  round  numbers,  14,000. 

(Notfurnisbod. 
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The  npgregate  income  of  this  association  for  the  year  1873  was  £13,543 
Ii.,  aud  the  agfjregate  expenditures  lor  ibe  same  .year,  £11,148  14s. 
!</.,  leaving  a  balance  or£:i,394  lis,  2^(1.  on  the  year's  account ;  \vhi(;li. 
Wed  to  a  balance  of  £4,GU9  14«.  on  Land  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
*ar,  makes  the  total  accumulated  fund  £7,004  lU*.  2^(1. 
Tbe  terms  ot  admission  into  the  Amalgamated  Tailors'  Association 
e as  follows:  Young  men  in  the  last  >ear  of  their  apprenticcvship  pay 
I  entrance-fee  of  1«. ;  tailors,  under  2o  years  old,  2h,  Or/.;  under  30 
are,  5#. ;  under  35  years,  Is.  (id.;  under  40  years,  10/?.;  under  45 
ars,  15«.  From  45  3 ears  old  up  to  50  the  increase  in  the  entrance-fee 
at  the  rate  of  2«.  (iff.  per  year.  Tailors  over  50  years  of  age  may 
terthe  society,  but  not  as  members  entitled  to  all  its  benefits.  The 
ymeut  of  an  entrance-fee  of  5«.,  a  regular  contribution  of  3^(i.  per  week, 
(I  the  usual  quarterly  subscription  to  the  management  and  contin- 
nt  lands  entitles  them  to  trade  and  traveling  henetits,  and  on  their 
aih  a  '*  funeral  benetit"  of  £4  is  paid  to  their  next  ot  kin  or  nominee 
vfully  appointed. 

Tbe  entrance-fee  for  persons  not  desiring  to  participate  in  the  *'  sick- 
JDefit^is  as  follows: 

For  tailors  under  30  years  of  age,  2s.  Qd. ;  not  under  30  but  under  40 
Jars,  5».;  not  under  40  but  under  45  years,  Is.  (ic/.  5  not  under  45  but 
a«ler5U  years,  10«. 

In  tbe  case  ot  new  branches  entering  the  association  the  members  are 
Quiri'd  to  pay  the  current  quarterly  subscription  and  an  entrance-fee 
xording  to  age  aa  follows: 

MenilxTS  under  25  years  of  age,  2«.  Gd. ;  not  under  25  years  of  age 
Jt  under  30,  5s. ;  not  under  30  years  of  age  but  under  50,  Is.  ijd. 
Toeutitle  a  member  to  full  participation  in  all  benefits  the  regular  pay- 
PDtsare  6d.  a  week,  4d.  a  quarter  to  management,  and  Is.  per  annum 
a\al)le  in  the  month  ot  June)  to  "  a  contingent  fund,"  which  is  devoted 
the  laitherance  of  the  principles  of  association.  Members  not  wishing 
participate  in  the  sick-benefit  pay  3^r/.  i)er  week,  and  to  the  manage- 
Mit  and  contingent  funds  the  same  as  other  members, 
^u  quitting  employment,  under  circumstances  satisfactory  to  the 
iiich  or  to  the  executive  council,  a  member  receives  12^.  per  week, 
e "sick-benefit"  for  the  first  thirteen  weeks  is  lOs.  per  week;  for  the 
0Ddy8«. ;  for  the  third,  6s. ;  for  the  foui  th,  4». ;  af terw^ird  (while  illness 
itinues,)  2s.  Gd.  per  week.  .  The  superannuation-benefit,  to  members  of 
ilve  years'  standing,  is  2s.  Gd.  per  week  for  life,  and  5«.  per  week  for 
to  members  of  twenty  n  ears'  standing.  The  traveling  benefit  is  Is, 
l^er  day  in  each  branch  lor  not  exceeding  sixty  days  in  the  year,  or 
U.  per  day  and  a  l>ed. 

The  general  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  association  is  vested  in 
executive  council  consisting  of  nine  members,  among  whom  are  in- 
(led  the  president  and  secretary.  The  ordinary  executive  functions 
rolve  chiefly  on  the  last  two  officers,  but  the  executive  council  meets 
lea  quarter,  and  may  be  convened  more  frequently  if  circumstances 
inire  it.  Tbe  members  of  this  council,  including  the  president  and 
imaiy,  are  elected  biennially  at  conferences  composed  of  delegates 
m  tbe  branches,  the  number  of  delegates  being  propirtioued  with, 
►re  or  less  exactness  to  the  number  of  members  to  be  represented, 
eohjects  of  the  association  are  thus  stated  in  a  recent  address  of  the 
Kntive  council  to  the  operative  tailors  of  the  kingdom  : 

•  To  irnprove  inorally,  socially,  and  pecuniarily  the  means  and  position  of  our  mem- 
^ftnd  the  trade  generally,  by  fortnin;;  a  fund  by  contributionn  of  oar  members  on 
U-coD^idered  babes,  and  from  statistics  of  those  associatiuus  who  have  prospered  by 
[►ttieace. 
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2.  To  provido  a  safe  and  profitable  investmoDt  for  the  contribntions  and  snbscrip- 
tioDS  of  our  mombors  against  sickuess,  disease,  and  death,  as  well  as  ecoDouiiziug  llio 
strength  and  power  of  unity  for  tbe  welfare  of  our  trade,  always  seeking  au  amicable 
seitlcment  of  trade-<lispuf-e8  rather  than  resorting  to  tbe  two-edged  weapon  of  settle- 
muut  by  strikes.  This  is  accomplished  by  raising  capital  or  funds  that  may  be  availv 
bio  in  case  Just  and  conciliatory  measures  fail,  and  then,  and  then  only,  resortiD^to 
tboso  measures  whicb  our  unity  and  strength,  combined  with  accumulated  funds,  cau 
accomplish,  our  system  combining  all  the  facilities  of  exchange  in  investing  onrlaboi 
to  pi'otitable  advantage,  and  insurance  and  friendly  societies  for  benevolent  purposes. 

3.  To  promote  tbe  intellectual  and  material  benefit  of  our  members  and  tbe  trade 
generally,  by  providing  means  of  social  intercourse  and  discussion  of  topics  for  iM 
elevation  of  the  trade  generally. 

4.  To  afibrd  means  of  carrying  out  the  repeal  of  all  laws  that  have  so  hurtfnlly 
afi'ected  the  position  of  workmen  nitherto,  and  to  free  labor  from  restrictive  iuilueuce, 
at  tbe  same  time  fostering  habits  of  prudence  and  forethought. 

5.  By  means  of  our  rules,  encouraging  those  who  nia3'  have  the  welfare  of  tbe  trade 
at  heart,  to  become  ornaments  to  our  cailiiig,  and  leaders  to  a  better  and  more  elevated 
position  of  our  class. 

lu  tbe  same  address  it  is  claimed  that  durinfr  the  year  1873  "wages 
were  advauced  and  trade  privileges  obtaiued  in  no  less  than  fifty-four 
cities  and  towns  in  England  and  Wales/'  and  that  in  1874  (up  to  No- 
vember,) "  no  less  than  tifty-six  more  cities  and  towns,''  where  the 
society  has  branches,  ^'  obtaiued  advantages  in  tbe  same  direction.'' 

SOCIETY  OP  OPERATIVE  MASONS. 

The  following  table  contains  a  condensed  statement  of  the  exi)encli- 
tares  of  the  Society  of  Operative  Stone-Masons  from  September  24,1840, 
to  November  23, 1873,  specifying  the  different  items  of  expenditure,  aud 
also  distinguishing  between  expenditures  for  trade  purposes  aud  ex- 
penditures lor  beneficial  objects : 

1.  Expenditures  for  trade  purposes : 

Tostrikepay £56,807  U  7 

Giftstoother  trades ^/iOti  «  ^ 

Loans 400  0  0 

Delegations  in  general... 10,256  3  U 

Total  for  trade  purposes 70, 730     4    2 

2.  Expenditures  for  benevolent  purposes : 

Sick  allowance £.'>4.828  0  ^ 

Funerals 40,-253  14  44 

Travelers* 54,45;J  14  9 

Surgeons'  fees 2,789  15  lO 

Gift-s  for  charitable  purposes * 515  14  3 

Hospital  subscriptions 2,941  1  ^ 

Disabled  members  (197) 17,941  0  0 

Friends  of  103  members  killed 5,100  0  0 

Orpban  cbildren 292  9  6 

Master  and  workmen's  actst 32  16  ^ 

Superannuation  of  members 8,636  W  U 

Legal  expenses  in  defending  prosecuted  mem  berst 3, 483  6  ^ 

Total  for  benevolent  purposes 191,268     2    ^ 

Grand  total 261,998     6   U 

From  this  statement  it  appears,  therefore,  that  during  the  thirty-three 
years  which  it  covers  the  expenditures  for  benevolent  purposes  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditures  for  strikes  and  other  trade  purposes  by  £120,53^ 
ISs.  Id. 

*  Members  traveling  in  search  of  work.  j^ 

tTheiHd  two  items  might  perhaps  have  be^n^slassified  with  the  expenditures  for  tra^ 
purposes. 
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This  society  is  formally  known  as  "  The  Friendly  Society  of  Operative 
IS0D8  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales."  Its  members  have  the  option 
contributing  to  the  trade-fund  alone,  or  to  that  and  to  any  one  or 
»reof  the  benefit-funds  in  the  advantages  of  which  they  mny  wish  to 
rticipate.  The  entrance-fee  to  the  trade  department  is  28.  CcZ.,*  and  the 
Jtribations  6d.  per  week.  For  admission  to  the  trade  and  sick  fund 
)  fee  to  a  person  under  24  years  of  age  is  2s.  Gd. ;  over  24  and  under  2», 
;  over  28  and  under  32,  Is,  6d. ;  over  32  and  under  35,  10«.  Persons 
ur  35  years  of  age  are  not  admitted  to  this  section  of  the  society, 
e  coDtributions  to  the  sick-fund  are  4d.  per  week.  On  the  death  of  a 
mber  in  good  standing  his  widow,  nominee,  or  next  of  kio  receives 
2  for  his  funeral  expenses.  On  the  death  of  a  member's  wife  (pro- 
led  be  has  paid  Is.  tor  her  registration  and  Od.  per  quarter  in  addition) 
receives  £10  j  but  a  wife  over  forty  years  of  age  cannot  be  registered 
'  this  benefit. 

The  payment  of  4s.  Id.  a  week  to  a  children's  fund  entitles  a  member 
£2  on  the  death  of  a  child;  but  still-born  children,  or  children  born 
t  of  wedlock,  are  not  included  in  this  allowance. 
The  superannuation-benefit  is  as  follows : 

•  members  of  ten  years'  standing ..-.*.... 5s.  per  week. 

•  members  of  fifteen  years'  standing Is.  per  week. 

•  members  of  twenty  years'  standing ds.  per  week. 

>  members  of  twenty-five  years'  standing 10s.  per  week. 

The  sick-benefit  is  12s.  per  week  for  twenty-six  weeks,  and  Gs.  per  week 
til  recovered  ;  but  disease  incurred  by  fighting,  drunkenness,  or  other 
moral  conduct,  is  excluded  from  this  benefit. 

The  accident-benefit  is  iClOO  to  a  member  permanently  disabled  in 
nnection  with  the  prosecution  of  his  trade,  or  while  transacting  so- 
tjbasiness,  unless  the  accident  disabling  him  was  incurred  by  his 
D  misconduct,  drunkenness,  or  willful  neglect.  In  case  of  accidental 
ath  occurring  to  a  member  under  similar  circumstances,  his  widow, 
minee,  or  next  of  kin  is  entitled  to  £oO  from  the  society's  funds.  Au 
owauce  of  £50  is  also  provided  for  cases  of  paralysis  or  permanent 
8  of  vision. 

The  benefit  t-o  members  traveling  in  search  of  work  varies  from  the 
>vi8ion  of  a  bed  alone  up  to  a  bed  and  Is.  3d.  a  day,  according  to  the 
nding  of  the  member  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  eaeh  case, 
wever,  being  distinctly  provided  for  in  the  rules, 
incases  of  "  legal  disputes'^  with  employers,  {i.  c,  disputes  entered 
0  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  society,)  members  suspending 
rk  are  allowed  12s.  per  week  Irorn  the  society's  funds,  and  any  dele- 
te or  officer  of  the  society  who  is  discharged  in  consequence  of  his 
Idiag  such  a  position  is  allowed  ISs.  per  week,  provided  that  he  have 
t  ased  abusive  language  toward  the  employer  or  foreman. 
When  the  members  of  the  society  in  any  town  or  locality  desire  to 
tain  better  terms  from  their  employers,  the  rules  require  that  they 
all  Qse  '*  their  utmost  endeavors,  by  correspondence,  interviews,  or  a 
uference,  consisting  of  au  equal  number  of  employers  and  employed," 
arrive  at  "an  amicable  agreement;"  and  "only  after  all  such  means 
^e  failed  to  secure  the  desired  alteration  shall  they  be  justified  iu  sus- 
nding  work." 
Wben  a  desire  for  an  advance  of  wages,  a  reduction  of  working-hours, 

fbe  fees  for  re-admission  of  persons  who  have  gone  out  of  the  society  or  lost  tb()ir 
mbersbip  tbroagh  faUiug  in  arrears,  increase  with  the  number  of  admissions,  the 
for  tbe  tiflh  admission  being  20  shillings. 
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or  other  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  employment  is  manifested  in 
any  lodge,  the  secretary  is  required  to  report  tlie  lact  to  the  central 
eonnnittee  of  the  association,  stating  the  number  of  members  who  would 
be  thrown  out  of  work  in  ca«e  of*  a  strike,  the  number  entitled  to  bene- 
lit,  the  state  of  trade  and  position  of  the  society  in  the  neighborhood, 
niid  the  number  of  members  of  the  lodge  who  voted  respectively  for  and 
against  an  applic^'ition  to  be  sustained  by  the  society  in  a  strike;  and 
no  such  application  is  to  be  entertained  unless  it  has  had  the  supportof 
a  two-thinls  majority  in  a  summoned  meeting  of  the  lodge,  the  votes 
having  been  tbrmaliy  taken  by  ballot.  When  such  an  application  is 
received  the  centiai' coujmittee  is  to  appoint  a  deputation  from  three 
d liferent  lo<lges  (including  the  one  from  which  the  application  emanates) 
to  jiroceed  to  the  locality,  examine  as  to  the  state  of  trade,  the  number 
of  members  entitled  to  l)euelit,  and  other  matters,  and  to  make  a  report 
which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  various  lodges  in  connection  with  the 
application.  A  vote  of  the  scciety  is  to  be  taken  within  twenty-eight 
days,  the  question 'to  be  decided  for  or  against  the  application  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  In  cases  where  employers 
attempt  to  reduce  'the  current  rate  of  wages,  to  introduce  piea^vork 
where  it  has  been  abolished,  to  increase  the  hours  of  labor,  to  infringe 
u|)on  the  established  meal-liours,  or  to  employ  as  masons  persons  who 
have  not  learned  the  trade,  a  two-thirds  mjijority  in  a  sumuioned  meet- 
ing of  the  lodge  to  \yhich  the  members  affected  by  such  an  infringement 
belong,  shall  be  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  resisting  it  by  a  sus|)en8ioa 
of  wi»rk ;  and  in  case  the  employer  attempts  to  enforce  the  inlriugement 
before  a  lodge  mee'ting  can  be  held,  the  decision  arrived  at  by  a  two- 
thirds  majoiity  of  the  members  working  for  such- employer  is  to  he  bind- 
ing; but  they  must  wait  upon  the  employer  or  foreman  before  suspend- 
ing work;  and  in  all  cases  the  central  committee  must  be  informed  as  tc 
the  particulars  of  the  dispute. 

The  members  of  this  society  bind  themselves  (by  voluntary  ofiTer)  t' 
give  moral  and  material  aid  toother  trades-iissociations.  Any  lodged! 
plied  to  for  this  purpose  is  to  investigate  the  case,  and,  if  the  canse  ^ 
thought  worthy  of  support,  the  amount  of  assistance  required  is  to  ^ 
made  known  to  the  central  committee,  and  by  them  to  be  submitted  ^ 
Uie  society,  a  vote  of  which,  in  lodge  meetings  assembled,  is  to  be  tak*^ 
within  twenty -eight  days. 

All  lodges  are  required  to  transmit  weekly  to  the  central  committ^ 
any  money  in  their  possession  in  excess  of  iClO  not  required  fortht^ 
immediate  local  expenditures. 

A  t»rinted  list  is  to  be  published  annually  by  the  central  committ^ 
showing  the  names  of  members  who  have  worked  in  opposition  to  tt 
society,  of  the  members  (or  officers)  who  have  committed  frauds  ^ 
defalcations,  and  of  members  who  are  in  arrears  under  lociil  levies. 

Members  are  prohibited  from  working  overtime,  which  is  condemns 
as  a  i)iactice  tending  to  keep  other  members  out  of  employment,  ai» 
members  who  persist  in  violating  this  rule,  in  opposition  to  their  ovr 
lodge,  are  liable  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  £2.  There  are  certain  exeeg 
tions  to  this  rule,  however,  in  cases  of  a<:!cident  or  necessity.  Wber 
subcontracting  or  piecework  is  abolished,  members  are  bound  by  thess 
arrangements.  Where  working  by  artificial  light  has  not  been  the  rule 
lodges  are  authorized  to  resist  its  introduction. 

Sliould  the  funds  of  the  society  fall  below  £3,000,  the  central  conis 
mittee  may  recommend  a  special  levy  upon  the  members  of  the  society 
but  such  levy  must  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  society  and  approve! 
by  a  majority  before  it  can  be  carried  out. 
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The  opinion  of  the  society,  as  to  a  revision  and  reprint  of  existing 
iiles,  is  to  be  taken  once  in  tbree  years ;  and  when  such  revision  is 
iecided  upon,  the  revising  conimitteo  is  to  be  elected  by  the  society,  the 
'ote  beiug  taken  in  meetings  of  the  lodges  specially  held  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

This  soeiety  maintains  intimate  reciprocal  relations  with  the  one  to 
«  noticed  next  below. 

UNITED  OPERATIVE  MASONS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  total  membership  of  this  association  in  December,  1874,  was 
0,052,  showing  an  increase  of  1,208  members  since  December,  1873. 
he  Dumber  of  members  belonging  to  the  trade  section  alone  was  9,090. 
be  Dumber  belonging  to  both  the  trade  and  sick  fund  sections  was  002. 
he  expenditures  for  1874  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

For  trade  purposes. 

trikepay 408    0  0 

ssistiug  men  to  leave  strikes* 92  18  0 

ages  of  x>ickets,  strike  committees,  and  cross  commit- 
tees   45  12  GJ 

eneral  delegations 102  11  1 

oted  to  Edinburgh  and  Leith  millers 15    0  0 

oted  to  English  agricultural  laborers.   .- 100    0  0 

oted  to  Edinburgh  Trades'  Council 5    0  0 

oted  to  Trades-  Union  Parliamentary  Committee 15    0  0 


Total 784  1    7i 

For  b€7ievolent  purposes. 

ck  allowance 480    0    0 

ccident  provisions , ..^ 400  0    0 

irgeons'  fees 15  14    0 

aueral  allowance 1, 070  0    0 

Totjil  for  benevolent  objects 2, 500  4    0 

Total  for  trade  purposes 784  1    7^ 

Grandtotal 3,350  6    7J 

tcess  for  benevolent  objects. 1, 782  2    4i 

The  financial  condition  of  the  society  on  the  3d  of  December,  1874',  is 
^tedas  follows: 

£  8.     d, 

bank,  December  4, 1873 7,800  18  10 

|)08ited  since  that  date 1, 990  00  00 

erest  accrued  up  to  3d  December,  1874 254  12    7 

10,045  11    5 

iwn  out  of  bank  during  year 445  18  10 


onnt  in  bank  December  3, 1874 9, 599  12    7 

Phis  probably  means  assisting  men  to  leave  localities  where  atrikes  were  in  pro-- 
8, and  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  work. 
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£       f. 

Ill  biuuls  of  lodge  treasurers 330  15 

In  hands  of  treasurer  of  central  committee 9  10 

Value  of  ball  in  Edinburgh 200    0 

Total  worth  of  the  association  December  3,  1874 10, 139  18 

Total  worth  of  the  association  December  4, 1873 8, 248  13 

Net  gain  during  the  year 1, 891    4  1( 

The  number  of  lodges  in  the  association  is  about  100,  with  an  averag 
of  over  100  members  per  lodge.  The  returns  made  to  the  central  con 
mittee,  by  the  lodge  secretaries,  indicate  that  a  large  mnjority  of  tb 
men  belonging  to  the  trade  in  the  places  where  the  society  has  branche 
are  included  in  its  membership. 

The  Jiuditiiig  committee,  in  submitting  their  financial  statement,  tiiki 
occasion  to  congratulate  the  society  on  "  the  steady  increase  of  wage 
in  the  Viirious  districts,  and  the  obtaining  of  such  without  any  gaM 
sacrifice,  either  as  regards  time  or  mone}^  The  past  year,"  tbey  sa.v 
•*  has  alvso  betn  free  from  strikes  of  any  great  magnitude."  Tbey  fai 
ther  observe,  "that  a  number  of  lodges  have  taken  up  the  appreutic 
question,  with  the  apparent  determination  of  having  all  who  may  desii 
to  learn  the  trade  compelled  to  serve  a  regular  apprenticeship,"  a  resu 
which  thej"^  think,  "  would  prove  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  trade 
future  years."  lieferring  to  the  combination  of  employers  in  a  nation 
federation,  they  say,  "  we  must  meet  federation  with  federation;"  at 
although  that  plan  has  not  hitherto  succeeded  "from  the  fact  thatt 
largest  and  strongest  unions  stood  passively  aloof"  fron)  the  moveinei 
they  express  the  hope  that  a  federation  of  trades-unions  will  ere  long 
formed,  "  wielding  a  power  greater  than  the  national  federation  of  cf 
italists  and  employers."  Referring  to  the  movements  on  loot  auio 
the  trades  organizations  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  "  criminal  h 
amendment  act,"  they  ask,  "Why  not  a  movement  to  raise  f rom  o 
trades  organizations  a  great  political  federation  f  for  then,  and  then  ou 
with  the  ballot  and  working  as  one,  will  class  criminal  legislation 
swept  away,  and  our  interests  receive  more  attention  at  the  hands 
our  legislators." 

In  its  plan  of  organization,  benefits,  and  rules  of  action  there  is  c( 
siderable  resemblance  between  this  society  and  the  one  last  noticed,  i 
though  there  are  many  minor  differences,  and  the  contributions,  fe( 
and  allowances  are  not  in  all  cases  the  same.  The  rules'of  the  Engh 
society  provide  that  members  of  the  Scotch  society  coming  to  Euglai 
shall  be  admitted  free,  and  that  members  of  the  English  society  goii 
to  Scotland  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Scotch  society  on  the  SiU 
terms;  but  by  a  curious  discrepancy  the  Scotch  rules  provide  for  t 
payment  of  half  a  crown  for  admission  in  either  case.  It  is  probabl 
howaver,  that  the  provision  in  the  English  rules  is  the  one  finally  agre< 
upon,  these  rules  having  been  revised  as  late  as  December  24, 187 
while  the  Scotch  rules  were  revised  about  a  year  earlier.  In  both  ciis 
conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  society  entered  is  of  course  a  conditi( 
of  admission. 

The  two  societies  agree  that  in  order  to  effect  a  mutual  understan 
ing  between  them,  a  fortnightly  return  of  correspondence  shall  I 
established,  the  more  especially  to  avert  the  evil  tendency  caused  I 
an  influx  of  hands  from  either  country  in  case  of  strikes ;  and  that 
printed  coi)y  of  the  fortnightly  returns  of  each  society  (divested  of  tlie 
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financial  reports)  shall  be  regularly  traDAmitted  to  the  other.  These 
tn^o  societies  comprise  within  their  ranks  nearly  35,000  of  the  ox)erative 
btoDe-uiasous  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

UNITED  SOCIETY  OF  BOILER-MAKERS  AND  IRON-SHIP  BUILDERS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  of  the  United  Society  of 
Boiler-Makers  and  Iron-Ship  Builders  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1873,  and  for  the  seven  years  ended  at  the  same  date, 
with  the  average  cost  per  member  on  each  account : 


0«  Meoant  of  sickness 

««W  to  oembero  traveling 

Ob  ictmat  of  fanenUs 

Oe  oceoaot  of  trsdo  disputes. . . 

^«J?wiMi'  ftaI,<Mies 

J«  >QpenuiDiiated  members 

>«lari« 

Pamof  n>enib«rs  to  sitoatioos 
««» (ioDattoos 

BoooMt 


Total. 


Expenditures  for  year 
eudod  December  31, 
1873. 


Aggregate  for 
we  society. 


£ 

1,01>1 
1.418 

281 

1, 9m  10 

l.l-J-2  13 

1,153  11 

141  9 

97  10 

180  0 


i.  d. 


0 
3 
0 
0 
5 
2 
2 

i 

0 
0 


Am't  per 
member. 


i.    d. 


7 
1 
2 
0 
3 
I 


5J 

9 


2i 
9} 


1  lOi 

0  2} 

0  U 

0  3^ 


Expenditnrefl  for  seven 
years  ended  December 
31, 1»73. 


A^grejrate  for 
the  society. 


£  «.  d. 

30,314  0  0 

19.031  0  0 

7.873  0  0 

3,464  0  0 

9,-,>-27  0  0 

6,817  0  0 

<•) 

400  0  0 

1,457  0  0 

l,ii83  0  0 


Am't  per 

member. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

3 

10 

f\ 

2 

4 

•I* 

0 

Id 

3 

0 

8 

U 

1 

1 

6 

0 

IS 

9* 

0 

0 

li 

0 

3 

H 

0 

3 

0 

*  Tbe  expenditures  for  officers*  saluries  during  the  seven  years  are  not  included  io  the  return. 

The  number  of  members  at  the  end  of  1873  was  13,137  ;  the  average 
DiiinlKjr  of  members  for  the  seven  years  ended  at  the  same  date  was 
8,573. 

The  Dumber  of  members  on  the  3()th  of  September,  1874,  was  14,487 ; 
the  number  of  lodges  143;  and  the  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
association,  £  49,208  2«.  6d. 

The  beuelits  paid  by  this  society,  apart  from  relief  in  trade  disputes, 
J^TC  JQ  the  form  of  allowances  to  the  sick,  unemployed,  and  superannu- 
^^,  aod  to  those  laid  up  through  accidental  injuries,  besides  doctors' 
^iUs,faueral  expenses,  bonuses,  and  fares  in  going  to  situations. 
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AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OF  RAILWAY  SERVANTS, 


This  society  was  formed  in  the  beginning  of  tbeycar  1872,  an'l  consists 
of  an  executive  council  and  155  branches.    In  the  report  of  the  general 
secretary  for  that  year,  the  number  of  members  constituting  said  society 
is  represented  as  being  17,247,  with   funds  on  hand  to  the  amount  of 
£2,509.    This  he  regards  as  being  highly  encouraging.    Hesa.vs  that  after 
the  heavy  expenses  which  must  naturally  fall  upon  a  giganticsocietyatits 
commencement,  and  considering  the  short  time  that  many  of  the  branches 
had  been  opened,  and  the  number  of  men  who,  after  having  joined  tbe 
society  and  obtained  through  its  influence  that  which  they  sought,  im- 
mediately abandoned  it,  such  an  accumulation  of  funds  speaks  well  for 
the  future.    The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  many  of  the  railway- 
men  which  the  society  had  been  able  to  effect  in  this  short  time  speaks 
well  for  the  future  power  of  the  society  when  its  members  will  be  in- 
creased, its  funds  augmented,  its  influence  extended,  and  its  orgauiia- 
tion  completed.    The  executive  council,  he  stat^js,  is  decidedly  opposed 
to  strikes,  being  of  the  opinion  that  if  railway  men  will  only  be  ^rm\y 
united,  they  will  gain  that  to  which  they  are  entitled  without  having 
recourse  to  any  stoppage  of  work. 

The  funds  of  the  society  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads, 
namely: 

Delegate  fund. 

Emigration  fund. 

Investment  fund. 

Strike  fund. 

Superannuation  fund. 

Amount  received  by  the  society  during  the  six  months  ended  June 
3<»,  1874 : 

For  dues. iC24o  4     2 

For  entrance-fees 193  3    11 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  affords  interesting  information  in 
regard  to  the  condition  and  operation  at  different  periods  of  the  associ- 
ations therein  named. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  FOREGOING  SOCIETIES. 

*  London  Society  of  Compositors. — The  secretwry  of  this  associatioD,  in  his  retnrn,  states 
that  after  many  vicissitudes,  dating  from  1816,  the  society  &ettl(*d  down  into  HubMun- 
tially  it«  present  form  lu  1848.  Since  the  spring  of  1671,  the  payments  of  lueuilHn 
have  heen  7d.  a  week.  The  prices  of  work  have  generally  heen  arranged  hetweuu  fbe 
society  and  the  masters'  association,  or  hetweeu  committees  of  the  two  iu«ocia- 
tions,  appointed  at  general  nieetiugs.of  the  respective  hodies.  In  1872,  however,  the 
masters'  association  was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  a  rupture  with  the  couipoeitoni' 
society. 

The  secretary  further  says  that  from  1810  to  1866  there  was  no  advance  iu  corajxwi- 
t^rs'  prices,  but  that  an  agitation  which  was  commenced  in  the  latter  year  rcHuIted 
in  a  rise  of  three  shillings  per  week,  and  a  reduction  of  hours  from  63  to  (K)  per  veek, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  iu  the  prices  of  piecework  and  the  pay  for  overtime. 
The  strike  of  1870  was  contined  to  two  or  three  otflces,  whose  proprietors  would  not 
adhere  to  the  scale  of  prices  ac^reed  upon  in  1866.  The  society  withdrew  its  members 
and  **  the  ottices  remain  closed  to  the  present  time.''  The  strike  of  1872  was  entered 
upon  to  secure  a  further  rise  in  wages  and  the  prices  for  piecework, 418  well  as  a  re« 
duction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from  60  to  54  per  week.  It  was  only  partially  siicceftsfol, 
but  the  secretary  states  that  from  1866  to  1872  inclusive,  the  society  succet-ded  in  rai»- 
ing  prices  about  15  per  cent.,  concurrently  with  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from 
63  to  54  hours  per  week,  and  a  considerable  benetit  in  the  mattt  r  of  overtime. 

The  item  marked  (1)  iu  the  table  includes  the  purchase  of  government  stocks  to  tbe 
amount  of  £600.    That  marked  (3)  includes  £1,106  5«.  and  that  marked  (5)  £l,U^ 
lOtf.  expended  for  the  same  purpose.    These  three  sums  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  rather  transferred  to  capital  account  than  as  forming  a  part  of  the  expenditui^ 
for  the  years  in  which  they  occur. 

The  items  marked  (2)  and  (4)  are  unusually  large,  the  income  of  the  society  dnri^ 
the  years  1870  and  1872  having  been  swelled  by  special  levies  to  meet  the  expeD>^ 
consequent  upon  the  strikes  above  referred  to. 

i  Nortliumbtrland  Miners'  Mutual  Confident  Association. — This  society  was  organic 
in  1863,  with  alM)ut  2,000  members.  It  has  had  no  general  strike,  but  iu  1865  it  ^ 
pended  about  £4,000  in  support  of  a  long  strike  of  some  of  its  members  at  Cramliogt^-) 
The  object  of  this  strike,  which  was  an  increase  of  wages,  was  defeated  by  bringing  us- 
from  Cornwall  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers.  Only  one  other  strike  of  impo^ '' 
auce  (lasting  only  a  few  weeks)  has  occurred  among  the  members  of  this  society,  \w 
it  has  contributed  thousands  of  pounds  to  assist  workmen  iu  other  trades  who  wi^ 
on  strike  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

All  difierences,  except  those  of  a  general  kind,  between  the  members  of  this  soeie 
and  their  employers,  are  now  referred  for  settlement  to  a  standing  committee,  (c<^ 
sisting  of  six  employers  and  six  workmen,)  which  had  been  in  existence  for  nearly  tv" 
years  at  the  date  of  the  above  returns,  and  had  worked  satisfactorily. 

The  payments  of  members  are  6d.  per  fortnight,  and  they  receive  10«.  per  week  wbe 
on  strike  or  laid  up  through  accident.  There  is  also  a  death  legacy  of  £2  to  member 
families,  but  no  allowance  in  sickness. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  recently  elected  as  member  of  Parliament  for  Morpeth,  has  bee 
secretary  of  this  society  since  1865,  and  still  retains  the  position,  althougti  the  societ 
provides  a  deputy  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  o^ce. 

X  Iron-Foundtr^  Society  of  England^  Ircland^and  Wales. — The  expendituresof  tbissociet 
for  douatiouH,  allowances  for  sickness,  accidents,  superannuation,  funerals  and  emigni 
tion,  from  1850  to  1859  inclusive,  amounted  to  £122,714  As.  8d.  Its  expenditures  on  tb 
same  accounts,  from  1860  to  1869  inclusive,  were  £248,609  4«.  7^(2.  Expenditures  fu 
strikes  are  not  included  in  these  amounts. 

$  The  Provincial  Typographical  Association. — The  secretary  of  this  association  stat« 
thiit  tvic  strikes  iu  which  it  has  engaged  have  had  so  many  different  objects  that  i 
is  impossible  to  tabulate  them  fully.  The  largest  expenditures  have  been  incurr^ 
iu  strikes  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages,  but  a  very  considerable  sui 
has  been  expended  in  resisting  reductions  and  other  encroachments,  including  tb 
Introduction  of  an  undue  number  of  apprentices. 

Up  to  1H73  the  society  had  no  fund  for  beuetits  other  than  relief  to  men  on  strikes 
but  there  is  a  separate  organization  under  the  same  management,  the  object  of  wbic 
is  to  relieve  the  members  while  traveling.  The  fund  which  that  socie  y  now  has  o 
Land  amounts  to  about  £2,000,  which  is  not  included  in  the  above  table. 

\\ Boiler' Makers  and  Iron-Ship  Builders. — This  society  has  already  been  noticed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  returns  could  not  be  obtained  from  th 
Miners'  National  Union,  numbering  140,00;)  members ;  the  Amalgamate 
Association  of  Miners,  numbering  45,000;  the  National  Agrirultur<i 
Laborers'  Union,  numbering  GD,0J(»,  and  ihc  Federal  Union  of  Agricu 
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Liborers,  numbering  30,000 ;  but  these  associations  are  as. vet  com- 
ively  yonug,  and  probably  have  not  settled  into  a  uniform  and  sys- 
tic  method  of  keeping  and  consolidating  tbeir  accounts.  There  is 
ibly  a  reason,  too,  why  they  are  not  disposed  to  be  communicative 

tlieir  financial  condition,  for  their  contests  with  employers  have 
severe  and  protracted,  in  consequence  of  which  their  funds  are 

to  be  low.  The  secretaries,  or  other  prominent  representatives  ol 
associations,  as  well  as  the  secretaries  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso* 
a  of  Cotton  Spinners,  (numbering  14,200,)  the  East  Lancashire 
r-Loom  Weavers,  (numbering  16,000,)  and  the  Amalgamated  Iron 
teel  Workers,  (numbering  20,000,)  have  been  asked  for  informa- 
I  regard  to  their  re8X)ective  societies,  but  no  returns  as  yet  have 
received  Irom  them. 

^societies  just  named,  and  those  heretofore  noticed,  cora])rise  all 
ssociations,  having  10,000  members  or  upward,  which  were  repre- 
1  at  the  National  Trades-Union  Congress  held  at  Liverpool  in  Jan- 
1875.*  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  number  of  mera- 
^presented  at  Liverpool  was  not  less  than  800,000,  after  making 
lluwance  for  duplicate  representation  in  the  case  ot  sojne  of  the 
rades-councils ;  but  there  are  many  small  organizations,  iind  some 
'J-  considerable  magnitude,  which  were  not  represented  in  the  con- 
at  all.  One  of  tbese,  the  Scotch  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  hasbeen 
d  in  the^e  pages;  another  association  of  the  same  trade,  which 
iso  unrepresented,  has  its  headquarters  in  Birmingham,  and  is  said 
uprise  upward  of  20,000  members.  Mr.  George  Potter,  of  Lon- 
a  gentleman  wbo  is  exceedingly  well  informed  on  all  working-class 
Dents  in  Great  Britain,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Social  Science 
ess  some  months  ago,  estimated  the  total  membership  of  the 
^anions  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  being  certainly  not  less  thar 
DUO,  a  number  which,  seeing  that  it  is  made  up  of  men,  a  largb 
rriou  of  whom  have  wives  and  children,  represents  a  very  con- 
ble  section  of  tbe  population  of  the  kingdom.  ^^The  coal  and 
orkerSj^says  Mr.  Potter,  ''cannot  count  fewer  in  their  union  than 

0  men  ;  but  as  these  industries  are  of  compjiratively  recent  de- 
iient,  their  unions  are  not  yet  so  complete  in  their  arrangements  as 
lort  time  they  are  certain  to  become.  Still,  even  in  those  trades, 
rful  progress  has  been  made  in  adding  provident  to  trade  bene- 
Sickness  and  death  and  accident  are  provided  for  in  most  of  tliem; 

1  some  superannuation  is  added,  as  well  as  provision  for  widows 
phaus.  Time  alone  is  needed  to  make  all  this  a  vast  net- work  ol 
lent  arrangement,  by  which  most  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  working- 
situation  will  be  met  and  overcome.  It  is  sometimes  insisted  on  that 
^nefits  held  out  by  trades-societies  to  their  members  can  only  be 
ued  for  a  time.  Actuaries  have  proved  this.  In  tbis  matter, 
er,  the  calculations  of  the  actuaries  have  not  turned  out  to  be 
t.  The  great  trades-associations  have  always  met  tbeir  obligations 
ir  members,  and  with  the  power  of  levy  wliich  they  possess  they 
t  likely  to  fail  in  this  in  the  future.  They  know  their  own  busi- 
nd  they  do  it  very  well  in  their  own  way,  with  less  internal  disa- 
eut  and  less  chance  of  shipwreck  through  fraud,  bad  faith,  or  bad 
i«s  tact  than  any  other  set  of  societies  in  the  kingdom*  what- 
lieir  object  or  by  whomsoever  worked." 

w  of  tbe  smaller  societies  bave  »lso  beeu  inuliiUed  in  tbu  ul:oV(^  iiotit  es  as  well 
Icotcb  A^ociiition  of  Carpeaters  audJoinurs,  who  wore  not  reprciOnUii  iu  tbt 

iS. 

Potter  is  editor  of  the  Beehive,  tbu  Trades-Union  organ. 
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The  following,  forming  the  concluding  part  of  an  article  \^ 
this  report  by  Mr.  Stanley  Janus,  ''On  the  condition  of  the 
chisses  of  England,"  is  inserted  in  this  place  because  of  its  c 
with  the  preceding  chapter: 

Trades-uDionism  iu  England  is  an  established  fact,  and  a  power  wbic 
luauy  politicians  try  to  shirk  or  avoid,  it  is  best  to  openly  admit.  The  u 
observer  ninst  allow  that  iu  England  trades-nnioos  have  laised  workingn 
and  intellect  naily,  and  have  tanght  tbeui  a  higher  sense  of  their  responsi hi] 
have  inen^ased  the  prices  and  shortened  the  hours  of  labor;  have  edncatt 
men  to  a  knowledge  of  their  common  interest  and  common  duty,  and  iu 
have  raiH«'d  the  character  of  English  workmen.  Judge  Knpert  Kettle,  iu  '. 
*'  Strikes,"  says,  respecting  the  trades- unions,  '•  They  have  promoted  free  t 
free  action  among  the  hand-working  classes,  and,  moreover,  have  tanght  tbei 
the  law  and  rely  upon  moral  means  for  obtaining  what  they  believe  to  be 
have  now  no  bloodshed,  no  rioting,  scarcely  an  angry  word  iu  the  bittere 
protracted  strikes.  Although  we  owe  this  salutary  change  partly  to  th< 
education  and  the  higher  moral  tone  among  the  laboring  class,  we  owe  it 
to  the  direct  and  immediate  influence  of  trades-unions.''  The  British  Qi 
view  sa^s,  **  It  appears  pretty  clear  that  unionism  by  itfi  influence  has,  by  si 
altered  for  the  better  the  coudition  and  circumstauces  of  British  workmen. 

Prior  to  1824  all  concerted  proceedings  on  the  part  of  workmen  for  the 
raising  the  rate  of  wages  were  punishable  both  at  common  law,  and  under 
bination  acts,"  which  were  in  force  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  Se 
ticularly  were  these  restrictions  imposed  on  workingmen.  In  175.5  the; 
"wool-conibers  in  Aberdeen  formed  themselves  into  a  society.  **  Though  th 
view,"  said  Lord  K»mes,  "  was  to  provide  for  thi  ir  poor,  yet  under  that  pre 
resolutions  were  made  cramping  tiade  and  tending  to  make  them  independ 
employers."  -The  judgment  of  the  court  before  which  the  men  were  brought 
such  combinations  of  arti fleers,  whether  they  collect  money  for  a  cdmmon 
penalties,  or  make  by-laws,  are  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  subversive  ol 
order,  and  against  law  ;"  and  so  under  pains  and  penalt  es  the  men  were 
from  continuing  such  society.  Iu  17(inhe  court  at  Edinburgh  found  *'  that 
ers  and  other  journeymen  ta:l)rs  of  Edinburgh  arc  noteutitletl  to  an  hour  < 
breakfast,  that  the  wages  of  a  journeyman  tailor  in  the  said  city  ought  no 
one  shilling  per  day,  and  that  if  f.ny  jouim  ymau  tailor  not  r  t  .it.ed  or  em] 
refuse  to  work  when  requested  by  a  mr.ster  on  the  aloresaid  terms,  uule 
sutflcient  cause  to  be  allowed  by  the  magistrates,  the  oft'ender  shall,  upon 
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d  awny,  altboDgh  many  prejudices  have  survived  the  times  when  the  dorai- 
tbe  Bervient  pohitions  was  rij»idly  maintaiucd.  Some  encourafjoment  is  given 
itinnance  of  artiticial  class-distiDctions  in  England  by  the  mnititeuunee  ou 
te-bo<»k  of  laws  possed  from  time  to  time  to  modify  and  modernize,  but  not  to 
be  pains  and  penalties  by  which,  in  barbarous  ages,  labor  was  enforced.  In 
a  to  the  law.  trades-unions  grew  in  power  and  strength  every  day.  Various 
irliament  were  from  time  to  time  passed  in  relation  to  them,  but  it  was  not 
I  that  the  **  trades-union  act  "was  passed,  by  which  they  were  legalized. 
Bier  disabilities  are,  however, continued,  and  secret  societies  are  illegal :  "  All 
ire  deemed  unlawful  combinations  the  members  of  which  shall  take  oaths,  or 
uts  in  the  nature  of  oaths,  or  subscribe  any  test  or  declara^  ion  n- 1  to  disclose 
I.'*  According  to  this  law,  every  trades-society  in  the  United  States  would  be 
and  its  members  liable  to  prosecution. 

des-unions,  acting  under  the  old  ban  of  illegality,  have,  as  I  have  said,  raised 
t  and  shortened  the  hours  of  labor  in  England.  This,  however,  has  been  done 
at  the  loss  of  friendly  feeling,  comfort,  and  confidence  between  employer  and 
.  ** Strikes"  are  a  barbarous  means  of  adjusting  disputes,  and  much  suffer- 
lisery  have  thereby  ensued  to  the  men.  The  system  of  arbitration  in  disputes 
•Dipioyer  and  employed  has,  however,  been  inaugurated  with  great  success. 
)n  was  first  proposed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle,  an  eminent  b.ir- 
w  judge  of  the  Worcester  County  court.  For  ten  years  ju<lge  Kettle  has 
lis  time  to  this  subject,  and  has  mediated  with  great  success  in  many  large 
between  masters  and  men  in  every  part  of  England.  .Judge  Kettle's  services 
b  he  will  accept  no  remuneration)  are  well  Known  an^l  appreciated  by  the 
len,  and  whenever  his  decision  bus  been  agaiust  their  claims,  tbcy  have 
t  loyally  and  thoroughly.  Arbitration  is  now  a  principal  platlorm  of  many  of 
g  trades-unions.    At  the  last  annual  conference  of  the  National  Association 

the  following  resolution  was  carried  :  "  That  the  miners  of  the  various  dis- 
be  association  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  arrangements  with  the  employ- 
m  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  by  which  any  disputes  that  may 
reen  both  parties  might  be  amicably  settled,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
i  course  of  lock-out«."  The  system  of  trade-arbitrations  is.  in  fact,  now  nearly 
1  one,  and  Judge  Kettle  has  also  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  accepted  in  a 
jl)er  of  industries  in  France,  where  his  system  was  highly  commended  by  the 

Paris  in  his  book  on  the  labor  question  ;  aud  in  Germany,  since  its  advocacy^ 
sat  social  economist,  Schultze  Delitch,  and  the  well-known  republican,  Dr. 

iders  of  the  trades-unions  in  England  have  now,  indeed,  great  power.  Of 
Biirt,  Macdonald,  and  especially  of  Joseph  Arch,  it  may  be  Buid,  in  the  words 
id  Liscus  to  Cflisar,  **  There  are  some  whose  inflm-nce  with  the  people  is  very 
0,  although  private  men,  have  more  power  than  the  magistrates  themselves." 
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STRIKES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Closely  associated  with  tbe  history  of  the  British  trades-unioDs,  is  that 
of  those  protracted  and  bitter  struggles  between  workmen  and  employ- 
ers, known  as  ^'  strikes,'^  by  which  the  annals  of  labor  in  the  preseut 
century  have  been  especially  marked.  One  of  the  earliest  was  tbe  wide- 
spread and  long  continued  strike  of  the  Lanciishire  cotton  spinuers, 
which  took  place  in  1810.  The  following  particulars  of  that  and  seveml 
other  strikes  of  British  workingmen  are  taken  in  a  condensed  form  from 
the  work  of  Mr.  Ward  on  "  Workmen  and  Wages  i^* 

In  1610,  tbe  spinners  in  the  mills  of  Manchester,  Stockport,  Macclesfield*  Staleybn'dge, 
Ashton,  Hyde,  Oldham,  Bolton,  and  as  far  north  as  Preston,  .simulraneon.sIy  left  their 
work,  and,  had  the  strike  continued  a  little  longer,  the  whole  of  Scotland  would  have 
joined  it.  As  it  was,  30,000  persons  were  thrown  out  of  employment ;  many  of  these 
parade<l  the  streets  of  the  alwve-meutioned  towns  during  the  day,  shouting  aud  hoot- 
ing at  the  |>ersons  who,  as  they  supposed,  were  inimical  to  their  cause.  DistnrbaDCM 
of  the  peace  were  freiiuent;  the  authorities  were  ineflicient  for  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty;  84rveral  masters  were  unable  to  leave  their  mills  for  fe^irof  some  violent  outrage; 
and  such  workmen  as  were  obtained  to  supply  the  place  of  the  secedere  were  held 
prisoners  in  the  estalHishnients  where  they  worked.  The  direction  of  this  strike  waa 
carried  on  by  a  congress  at  Manchester,  formed  of  delegates  from  all  the  principal  mills. 
During  this  turn-out,  the  men  who  had  struck  were  supported  by  the  contributioojiof 
those  who  were  at  work,  and  the  sums  so  collected  amount^  for  a  considerable  period 
to  nearly  £1,500  weekly,  of  which  Manchester,  alone,  paid  upward  of  £000.  This  inDd 
was  for  some  time  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  congress  J-o  make  a  weekly  payment 
of  I2n.  to  the  spinners  who  bad  struck;  but  the  contributions,  aud  consequeotij the 
allowances  that  Howed  from  them,  gradually  fell  off,  till  they  at  length  ceased  alto- 
gether, and  those  who  depended  upon  them  were  literally  consigned  to  deiJtituiion. 
When  the  contributions  of  those  iu  work,  failed,  such  of  the  men  as  bad  laid  by  monejio 
tbe  days  of  prosperity  resorted  to  it  for  support,  and  thus  were  consumed  in  a  hopeless 
warfare  the  hard-earned  savings  of  years  of  industry.  The  required  advance  of  wagrt 
was  not  obtained  in  a  single  instance,  and,  after  four  mouths  of  protracted  misery.ttie 
men  returned  to  their  work,  some  even  accepting  employment  at  the  rateof  2ilp^ 
pound,  instead  of  4d.,  which  they  bad  been  previously  earuing,  thus  submittiug  t4>  i 
nductiou  of  50  per  cent,  on  their  wages,  to  raise  which  everything  but  existence h»d 
been  staked.         *  *  #  »  •  •  » 

111  the  year  1824  tbe  spinners  in  Hyde  turned  out,  much  against  their  will,  and  eolely 
at  the  dictation  of  the  union.  The  reason  given  for  the  turn-out  was,  that  tbe  Hyde 
spinners  were  working  for  wages  below  the  regular  race,  inasmuch  as  they  were  paid 
3«.  7rf.  per  1,000  hanks  of  No.  40  cotton,  while  iu  other  places  U.  more  was  given  for 
the  same  quantity  of  work.  But  the  machinery  on  which  the  Hyde  spinuer;*  worked 
was  so  superior,  that  they  could,  at  these  comparatively  low  prices,  earn  more  weekly 
than  the  neighboring  spinners,  who,  however,  insisted  that  their  Hyde  brethren  were 
paid  lower  wages  than  themselves,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  turn  out;  whereas,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  were  paid  higher  wages,  in  fact,  than  were  given  elsewhere.  Tbe 
result  of  this  strike  was  that  the  men,  after  enduring  the  greatest  hanlbhipft, aD^l 
having  cost  the  combination  between  £3,000  and  £4,000,  returned  to  their  work  it  the 
same  wages  which  they  had  struck  to  raise. 

Iu  18iO  a  strike  likewise  occurred  of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude,  and  threatened 
at  one  time  extreme  violence  on  the  part  of  the  strikers.  At  Ashton  and  Staleybridgfi 
3,000  spinners  left  their  work,  by  which  52  mills  and  80,000  persons  were  thrown  out  of 
work  for  ten  weeks.  On  this  occasion  it  was  necessary  to  send  1,000  additional  trooiw 
to  that  part  of  the  country  to  preserve  order;  and  had  it  not  been  for  tbe  judicious 
measures  of  the  commaudanl  of  the  district,  (Colonel  Shaw,)  great  destruction  of  life 
and  property,  in  all  probability,  would  have  taken  place.  The  men,  however,  returned 
to  thoir  work  at  the  same  wages  which  they  bad  beeir  previously  receiving. 

THE  PRESTON  STRIKE. 

The  Preston  strike  was  marked  by  similar  features  to  those  just  noticed  in  tbe  cotton* 
manufacture  of  Manchester  and  the  surrounding  locality,  and  ended  just  as  d's*** 
trously  to  the  operatives  engaged  in  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it  inflicted  a  great  Iw*** 

*  The  opinions  of  this  author  on  the  merits  of  the  several  contests  are  usually  omitt**^' 
but  where  reproduced  they  are  not  always  in  accordance  with  the-viows  of  the  autiior 
oi'  this  reporl. 
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comnmnity  in  the  immediate  and  snrronnding  district.  The  operatives  of 
rnck  work  on  November  5, 1836.  The  strike  lasted  thirteen  weeKs,  and  the 
f  {>erson8  thrown  idle  by  it  were  classified  as  follows :  660  spinners ;  1,320 
ildren  employed  by  the  spinners;  6,100  card-room  hands, reelers, and  power- 
'erii;  420  overlookers,  packers,  engineers,  &c,,  making  8,500  persons  in  all. 
lers,  who  Unmbered  660,  were  the  only  parties  who  volnntarily  left  their 
who  throw  the  others  out  of  employment,  so  that  the  7,840  remaining  were 
'  dependent  upon  them.  The  sacritice,  on  the  part  of  the  piccors,  reelers, 
6,  packers,  and  engineers  was  severe  in  the  extreme,  and  the  more  severe  as 
o^ed  upon  them  much  against  their  will.  The  following  estimate  was  made 
miary  loss  to  all  classes  of  the  operatives  in  consequence  of  the  strike : 

of  the  660  spinners  for  thirteen  weeks,  at  329.  6d £9. 652 

1.320  piecers  for  thirteen  weeks,  at  5«.  6(f 4, 719 

5.520  ourd-room  hands,  weavers,  overlookers,  engineers,   &c.,  for 

weeks,  averaging  9$ 38, 142 

loss  sustained  by  hand-loom  weavers,  in  consequence  of  the  turn- 

9,500 

loss  sustained  by  clerks,  casters,  mechanics,  dressers,  sizers,  &c., 
(uenceof  the  turn-out 8,000' 

1 70,013. 

lich  must  be  deducted  : 

amount  of  wages  earned  during  the  partial  resumption  of  work, 

January  9  and  February5 £5,013 

Value  of  relief  given  by  masters ^ 1,000 

ite  charity  and  parish  relief 2, 500 

to  the  spinners  and  piecers  from  the  funds  of  the  union.        4, 290 

12, 803. 


net  pecuniary  loss,  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Preston  operatives,  of.        57, 210» 
e  town   at  large,  it  may  be  said  that  the  loss  amounted  to  the 
m  of  £70, 013,  as  the  deductions  were  mostly  of  a  charitable  na- 
be  loss  to  the  masters,  being  three  months'  interest  of  £800, 000, 
A'hich,  being  sunk  in  capital,  was  not  only  unproductive,  but  was 

arm  from  being  rendered  useless,  was  estimated  at 45, 000' 

^  sustained  bv  the  shop-keepers,  from  loss  of  business,  bad  debts, 
.* 4,986. 

fOtal  loss  to  the  'town  and  trade  of  Preston,  in  this  unavailing 

of 107,196. 

THE  NOTTINGHAM  STRIKES. 

lary,  1811,  the  hosiery  trade  of  Nottingham  and  the  neighborhood  was  in  am 
depi-esKed  state,  and,  as  a  consequence,  large  numbers  of  workmen  were  re- 
uiperism  and  the  most  dire  distress.  On  the  11th  of  March,  great  numbers. 
Qtry  framework-knitters  assembled  in  the  market-pUce  and  expressed  a 
ion  to  take  vengeance  on  their  employers  who  had  reduced  the  prices  paid 
;  stockings.  Several  meetings  were  held  and  the  framework-knitters  ro- 
rganize  themselves,  with  those  of  Nottingham  and  other  places,  for  the  pur- 
ancing  wages  and  destroying  such  improved  machinery  as  they  supposed 
3  manual  labor.  Secret  midnight  meetings  were  held  in  various  part-s  of 
,  attended  by  delegates  from  other  districts,  who  attributed  their  distre<«ji 
»he  introduction  of  what  were  then  termed  wide-nMchincSf  in  some  of  which 
ckings  were  woven  at  one  time,  while  in  others  shapeless  pieces  were  mj.do 
ceil  stockings,  called  cut-ups.  Bands  of  the  "  Luddites ''  prowled  about  at 
fitroy  the  obnoxious  machines,  but  they  were  so  disguised,  and  so  organized, 
ew  of  them  were  brought  to  justice,  ais  compared  to  the  number  engaged  in 
aking.  Upwards  of  200  stocking-frames  were  broken  in  the  short  space  of 
a;  and  one  manufacturer  had  63  destroyed  in  a  single  night,  besides  other 
)nnected  with  this  trade.  The  system  under  which  these  deluded  men  acted 
Lu^dismf  which  was  derived  from  one  Ludlam,  a  youth  of  Leicestershire, 
ordered  to  *' square  his  needles  "  by  his  father,  a  framework-knitter,  took 
r  and  beat  them  into  a  heap.  The  destructive  operations  of  the  Luddites 
ted  at  intervals  from  1811  to  1817,  in  which  period  upwards  of  one  thousand 
ames  and  a  number  of  lace-machines  were  destroyed  in  the  county  of  Notting^ 
le  evil  spre'nd  itself  into  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Derby,  Lancaster,  and  York, 
latter  counties,  the  object  of  the  Luddites  was  to  destroy  the  machines  which 
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iBtrate8;  assisted  by  other  officers,  presided  at  Nottingham  with  the  view  of  disco 
the  riugleaders;  but,  although  a  secret  committee  wa«  formed  and  supplied' 
large  sum  of  money  lor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  private  information,  no  discf 
of  any  importance  were  efi'ected,  and  the  offenders  continued  their  devastatioD 
redoubled  violence.  A  royal  proclamation,  however,  was  issued,  offering  £50 1 
for  the  apprehension  of  any  of  the  offenders ;  but  this  only  tended  to  iDflac 
frenzy  of  the  men,  who  then  began  to  plunder  the  farm-houses  both  of  muDi 
provisions,  declaring  that  "they  would  not  8tiu*ve  while  there  was  plenty 
land." 

The  number  of  unemployexl  families  who  were  relieved  out  of  the  poor-rates 
three  parishes  of  Nottingham,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1812,  amounted  to  4,24 
sisting  of  no  fewer  than  15,350  individuals,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  then  popo 
In  1613,  eighteen  Luddites,  some  of  whom  were  guilty  of  murder  and  arsoc 
hung  at  York  ;  and  in  the  same  year  an  act  was  passed  which  made  it  a  crime  [ 
able  with  death  to  break  a  stocking-frame.  Seven  Luddites  were  also  transporte 
Nottingham,  and  several  of  the  leaders  in  Leicestershire,  in  1816  and  1817,  we 
cuted  in  front  of  the  county  gaol.  Since  that  period,  the  framework-knitters,  t( 
erably  paid,  have  periodically  had  recourse  to  more  temperate  and  more  sensible 
%  i  ures  in  their  endeavors  to  better  their  condition ;  and  in  1819  those  in  Leicester  a 

*'>M  neighborhood  formed  themselves  into  a  union,  in  which  those  who  were  employe 

tribnted  to  the  support  of  the  unemployed,  in  order  to  prevent  tie  decline  in 
f^^l  which  had  fallen  nearly  one-half  since  1815.    In  this  undertaking  they  were  a 

tt^  by  the  contributions  of  the  benevolent  to  the  amount  of  more  than  £3,000,  as ' 

i^    I  by  loans  of  money  and  the  assistance  of  the  principal  manufacturers ;  and  aU 

ll     ,  close  of  the  year  1823  things  began  to  take  a  turn,  trade  being  so  much  improT< 

there  was  scarcely  a  man  out  of  employ.  The  frame-knitters'  union  was  dis 
having  distributed,  during  a  period  of  four  years,  no  less  than  £16,182  among  t 
employed.  The  wages,  however,  of  the  .frame-knitters  continued  to  decline,  not 
reached  little  more  than  an  average  of  5«.  per  week  after  deducting  irame-reE 
other  shop-charges,  though  certain  expert  hands  could  earn  twice  that  sum. 

In  1843,  a  petition,  signed  by  upward  of  25,000  framework-knitters  of  Lelcest< 

Nottingham,  and  Derbyshire,  was  presented  to  thd  House  of  Commons  for  an  i 

into  their  distressed  condition  arising  from  the  low  rate  of  wages,  the  enormon 

tions  for  frame-rent,  the  prevalence  of  the  truck-sysiemj  or  payments  of  wages 

^  wise  than  in  money,  and  tlie  manufacture  of  spurious  articles  called  cut-npt.    1 

^     j  ruary,  1844,  Her  Majest^*^  issued  a  commission  t-o  inquire  into  their  grievances,    j 

T,  body  of  information  was  collected  and  published  in  a  copious  report.    The  h 

grievance  complained  of  in  this  inquiry  was  the  frame-rents. 

The  system  of  frame-rents  and  "  charges  "  is  one  of  the  most  oppressive  that  e 

sibly  be  conceived.  It  grinds  the  poor  stocking-weaver  almost  down  to  the  dust:  •> 

there  is  little  left  of  his  weekly  earnings  when  the  rents  or  *'  charges  "  are  ae 

1  from  them.  The  evidence,  both'of  masters  and  men,  is  perfectly  conclusive  and 

ft1:.,  dent  on  one  point,  namelv,  that  the  amount  of  this  deduction  is  regulated  by  nofii 
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try  to  secare  perfect  orgauization  with  sach  a  view,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
>f  funds  among  the  men. 

'^y  we  think,  be  obvious  that  nothing  can  be  more  intolerable  than  the  pro- 
jects for  which  unions  are  generally  formed — the  maintenance  of  an  estab- 
t  of  prices  for  labi.r — because,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  powerless  in  control- 
nfluence  on  wages  which  the  supply  of  labor  ever  bears  to  the  demand  for  it; 
le  next,  the  unions  have  not  the  m'eans  of  disceruiLg  the  amount  that  the 
nrer  can  afford  to  pay  for  wages,  as  one  only  of  the  elements  in  the  cost  of 
»D,  which  would  leave  him  a  profit  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  continue  the  in- 
oi  his  capital  in  the  manufacture. 

y  cases,  attor  a  long  struggle,  and  extensive  injury  both  to  masters  and  men, 
'  hare  been  forced  to  resume  work  on  the  terms  they  had  previously  turned 
ist,  and  occasionally  even  on  less  advantageous  ones. 


THE  erFAFFORDSHIRB  COLUERY  STRIKE. 

rrative  of  the  Staffordshire  colliery  strike  is  ts  sad  tale,  and  soon  told.  It  is 
ry  of  a  hopeless  struggle,  which  was  generated  in  iguorance  of  the  plainest 
laws,  and  ended  as  aU  such  struggles  must  end,  in  painful  discomfiture  and 
the  part  of  the  men  engaged  in  it. 

4th  of  July,  1864,  just  six  years  after  the  preceding  general  strike  in  1858,  the 
's  notice  of  the  masters  having  expired,  the  thick-coal  men  all  turned  out. 
le  they  were  joined  by  the  working  engineers,  and  by  the  men  employed  ut 
furnaces  in  the  making  of  pig-iron  ;  but  these,  after  a  short  struggle,  gave  up 
9st.  and  resumed  work  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  masters,  whicn 
reduction  of  ton  ner  cent.  The  thin-coal  workers  in  the  Bilstou  and 
kmptott  districis  dia  not  at  first  join  the  movement,  for  they  accepted  the 
i,  and  were  at  work,  when,  by  repeated  entreaties  on  the  part  of  the  thick- 
I,  they,  too,  were  induced  to  turn  out,  some  of  them  without  giving  notice. 
orally  led  to  magisterial  proceedings,  and  the  thin-coal  men  ultimately  all 
Ad  gave  notice.  On  the  expiration  of  that  notice,  thev  all  turned  out,  but 
not  remain  out  more  than  a  week,  and  three-fourths  of  tnem  at  once  accepted 
}r8'  terms.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  thick-coal  men  were  the  first 
to  the  terms  which  the  masters  offered ;  and  the  objection  became  most  pow- 
splayed  among  the  men  who  were  employed  in  the  domestic  trade  at  West 
I,  and  intbegenerfd  trade  about  Dudley  and  Tipton.  In  the  latter  districts, 
employ (ur  is  the  Earl  of  Dudley.  Other  masters  took  the  same  course,  anil, 
at  the  men  intended  stootlv  to  contest  the  point,  they  began  at  ouce  to  make 
lente  for  getting  supplies  of  eoal  for  carrying  on  the  pig-iron  and  the  finished- 
cs,  respectively,  from  other  districts.  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  North  Stafford- 
1  North  and  South  Walep,  were  at  once  applied  to.  The  applicatiou  met  with 
evpoBse,  and  so  great  was  the  demand,  tnat  every  description  of  wagon  had 
d  to  bring  the  coal  from  those  districte.    The  railway  companies  were  ready 


THE  lOTTERY  STKIKES. 

The  strikes  in  tbe  pottery-trade  in  the  years  1834  aud  1836,  also  ''point  a  mc 
adorn  a  tale ''  of  inor6  than  ordinary  interest  in  relation  to  vrorkingmen. 

Tbe  Staffordshire  potteries,  as  the  locality  is  ordinarily  termed,  comprise  ] 
three  parishes,  and  extend,  from  north  to  south,  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  Fou 
principal  towns  are  included  within  this  limit,  of  which  Burslem  is  tbe  oldes 
district ;  and  the  first  in  rank  next  to  this  town  are  Hauley  ^nd  Shelton,  whi 
bo  said  to  form  one  town,  as  they  are  immediately  contiguous  to  each  other, : 
the  most  populous.  At  the  census  of  1831,  tbe  population  of  the  several  towns 
the  parish  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  was  35,602 ;  in  the  parish  of  Burslem,  12,714: 
tbe  township  of  Tunstall,  in  Wolstanton  Parish,  3,673 ;  making  a  total  of 
Since  that  period  the  population  has  more  than  doubled.*  < 

All  tbe  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  pottery  are  performed  by  manual  lal 
uo  machinery,  in  tbe  common  acceptation  of  tbe  term,  is  bsed.    Every  brand 
trade  is  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  that  employed  in  covering  the  surface 
ware  with  glaze,  or  (as  it  is  technically  called)  *'  dipping."    The  regular  workii 
fTM  on  which  all  calculations  of  wages  are  based  is  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  or  a 

:2  I  ago  of  nine  hours  per  day ;  but  when  goods  are  in  great  demand,  the  worki 

••"  '  often  required  to  make  greater  exertions,  and  the  time  is  extended  to  sixty-si 

per  week,  or  an  average  of  eleven  hours  per  day* 

Tbe  operative  potters,  as  a  body,  earn  fully  as  good  if  not  better  wages  tl 

,,j  workmen  of  any  other  staple  trade  in  tbe  kingdom,  and  full  employment  is  affo 

j]  suitable  occupations  to  women  and  children.    In  a  statement  published  by  tb< 

„  j  ber  of  ccfmmerce  previous  to  tbe  general  strike,  acd  circulated  throughout  th 

r      '  dom,  there  are  the  following  remarks  ou  tbe  subject  of  the  earnings  of  the  wo 

which  have  been  authenticated  by  the  proper  authorities: 

Two  ot  three  years  ago,  when  wages  were  considered  low,  the  weekly  aven 

from  178.  to  2l8.  for  men,  according  to  their  ekillfalness ;  7«.  to  Us.  for  women, 

\  Gd.  to  4«.  Gd.foT  children  fourteen  years  old.    The  average  earnings  in  regular  bi 

are  now  froth  2l8.  to  288.  for  men,  Os.  to  12s,  for  women,  and  48.  to  68.  for  childi 

labor  being  calculated  at  nine  hours  per  day. 

The  operative  potters,  in  their  general  character,  are  industrious  and  onlei 
possess  tbe  comforts  of  life  to  a  considerable  extent.  For  ten  years  previoa 
strike,  wages  bad  been  undergoing  a  progressive  advance,  caused  in  part  by  the 
tion  of  the  potters*  union,  but  more  by  an  uninterrupted  demand  for  goods,  wb 
few  skilful  hands  out  of  regular  employment.  At  no  period  since  tbe  establi 
of  the  trade  was  the  remuneration  lor  labor  so  ample  as  at  the  time  of  the 
.      strike  in  1836. 

The  first  union  of  the  workmen  known  in  the  potteries,  for  the  purpose  of  reg 

prices,  was  established  in  1824.    In  182.5  the  hands  at  a  number  of  mauufactorie): 

I.     i  for  an  advance  of  wages,  but  during  the  continuance  of  tbe  strike  the  well- 

tj,  bered  commercial  panic  of  that  year  occurred  which  frustrated  their  endeavc 
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hicli  they  arc  onlioarily  coniposinl,  and  the  ruinons  effects  to  wliicli  thej'lcad. 

nearly  £3,000  to  prop  up  a  fallacious  delusion  ;  lahor  fell  lower  than  over 
(1  consequeuc«  ot  the  depression  of  trade.  Many  of  the  men  were  ruined  and 
t  any  price.  Mauy^  before  in  comfort,  dragged  on  a  miserable  existeucc  on 
y,  having  offended  their  employei*s  beyond  forgiveness." 
.another  attempt  was  made  at  raannfa'cturiug  by  the  workmen.  A  manofac- 
taken  at  Burslem,  on  a  lease  for  a  t«rm  of  years,  and  89ven  of  the  men  who 
Dulated  property  enteitid  into  engagements  for  the  pavment  of  the  rent.  A 
mounting  to  £800,  was  advanced  from  the  general  fund,  and  two  of  the  most 
mbers  of  the  union  had  the.lnauagemeut.  This  concern  struggled  through 
ice  of  eighteen  months ;  the  capital  was  entirely  lost,  all  parties  became  dis- 
v'ith  each  other,  and  those  connected  with  the  lease  were  happy  at  being  dis- 
rom  their  responsibilities  x>u  almost  any  terms. 

smher,  1834,  the  end  of  the  potters*  year,  the  workmen  at  ten  manufactories 
11  and  Tunstall  struck  for  an  advance  of  wages.  The  advance  demanded  was 
je  of  thirty -live  i>er  cent,  upon  the  current  rate. 

Ist  of  March,  after  a  stoppage  of  fifteen  weeks,  the  manufactories  were 
ad  masters  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  men.    The  number  of  hands  em- 

the  ten  manufacturers  was  at  least  3,300,  and  the  weekly  amount  of  wages 
£1,900.  The  total  loss  in  wages  alone  sustained  hy  the  workmen  was  estimated 
3.  To  this  amount  must  bo  added  the  loss  sustained  hy  the  masters  on  their 
capital,  the  loss  to  the  working  colliers,  and  to  the  other  branches  immediately 
L  upon  the  potters. 

rkmen  were  naturally  elated  at  the  victory  which  they  had  achieved,  and 
eakness  to  delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that  nothiuj^  could  stand  against 
bined  will.    The  leaders  of  the  union  assumed  to  regulate  all  matters  that 

the  workmen  and  their  employers. 

-  concessions  were  demanded  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  the  masters  found 
ble  to  comply  with  these  demands,  and  submit  to  the  course  of  conduct  pur- 
tiout  appearing  to  abandon  the  general  interests  of  the  trade.  Therefore,  in 
36,  the  great  body  of  the  manufacturers,  formed  themselves  into  a  society 

designation  of  a  chamber  of  commerce,  the  professed  object  of  which  was 

the  general  interests  of  the  tratle,  but  virtually  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
*<lings  of  the  workmen.  • 

already  appeared,  that,  notwithstanding  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the 
were  enabled  to  effect  their  object,  by  causing  the  hands  at  any  manufactory 
mtil  their  demands  were  conceded.  To  counteract  this,  no  other  plan  pre- 
elf  to  the  chamber  than  that  of  inserting  a  clause  in  the  agreement,  whereby 
rs  might,  as  a  body,  bo  enabled  to  suspend  their  manufactories  whenever  the 

of  any  master  struck,  in  violation  qf  any  existing  contract.  Such  a  clause 
n  up,  under  the  sanction  of  high  legal  authority,  and  the  masters  determined 
Ding  part  of  their  agreement.    The  contest  on  the  part  of  the  masters  was 

these  objects — to  maintain  the  established  wages  of  the  trade,  to  continue 
of  hiring  from  year  to  year,  and  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  form  by  adding 
;ti ve  clanse  named.  Workmen  thought,  however,  thut  if  the  old  modo  of  en- 
elr  demands  was  then  adopted,  the  same  result  would  follow ;  and  the  hands 
tn  manufactories  struck  work,  although  they  were  under  agreement  to  the 
)  year.  The  chamber  of  commerce  took  the  case  of  these  fourteen  manufjic- 
o  consideration,  and  ur^ed  them  to  oppose  the  proceedings  of  their  workmen. 
'  recompense  was  promised,  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  tho  relative  extent  of 
iness,  until  Martinmas,  the  time  when  tne  suspension  of  tho  whole  body 
ir  a  more  formidable  resistance.  The  workmen,  week  after  week,  deceived 
»  with  tho  hope  that  the  masters  would  not  continue  united  ;  that  certain 
U,  among  those  whose  men  had  struck,  would  soou  yield  rather  than  sacrifice 
lections ;  and  that  the  secession  of  one  would  be  the  signal  for  the  surrender 
others.    No  change  was  made  in  this  state  of  things  until  Martinmas,  when 

manufacturers,  nrembors  of  tho  chamber,  suspended  business,  as  they  had 
J  resolved. 

nber  of  hands  employed  at  tho  fourteen  manufactories  which  struck  in  Sep- 
as  3,500,  aud  tho  weekly  payment  of  wages  was  at  an  average  £2,500.    The 

to  the  district  on  this  strike  may  be  estimated  at  £31,108.  The  number  of 
ployed  at  the  64  manufactories  engaged  in  the  general  striko  was  15,600,  aud 
it  of  wages  was  at  an  average  £1 1,238  per  week.  The  loss  to  tho  whole  dis- 
lis  strike  may  bo  estimated  at  £157,442.  There  are  in  the  potteries  130  man- 
,  which  employ  20,000  hands,  and  pay  in  weekly  wages  £14,400.  It  would 
ar  that  about  half  the  total  number  of  manufacturers  were  engaged  in  the 
it  as  ^hey  were  the  greatest  in  extent  of  business^  they  employed  seven-ninths 
al  number  of  hands  and  paid  four-fifths  of  the  whole  amount  of  wages, 
on  was  completely  defeated,  not  having  succeeded  in  any  one  of  its  points, 
th  of  January,  1837,  twenty-one  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  strike 
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)  last  was  as  follows : 

b  "  ii 

g     \  Total  loss  to  the  operative  potters £ 

Total  loss  to  colliers,  crate- makers,  and  engravers 

Total  loss  to  the  manufacturers 


f 


^  ^  Total 

^^-^  No  outrage  was  committed  during  the  strike,  either  on  the  person  or  property 

4**1|  nuiuufacturer.     There  were  no  tumultuous  gatherings,  nor  indications  of  \ 

^'  wbich  was  highly  creditable  to  the  men.    During  the  strike,  however,  mauj 

manufacturers  were  *' picketed,"  and  any  individual  seen  to  enter  the  man uf 
incurred  a  fine,  which  was  stopped  from  the  succeeding  week's  allowance, 
regulation  might  be  necessary  in  support  of  a  bad  cause,  but  could  scarcely 
quired  in  one  founded  upon  justice;  and  it  was  surprising  that  men. who,  fro 
couduct,  appeared  to  uuderstand  so  well  their  rights,  and  who  were  so  sensitiv 
^4!!«i  what  was  deemed  oppression,  should  submit  thus  to  be  controlled  in  the  oper 

their  own  free  will  and  perfect  liberty  of  action. 
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YORKSHIRE  STRIKES. 


The  Yorkshire  strikes,*  as  they  are  commonly  denominated,  furuish  a  cnrions 
structive  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  manufacturing  classes.     In  1831,  thest 
spinners,  and  weavers  in  the  cloth  trade  formed  a  union.    One  of  the  leading  1 
Leeds  was  the  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  combination.    They  had  just  com( 
Jl'  building  on  a  gigantic  scale  intended  for  the  weaving  of  fine  woolen  cloth. 

IC      I  expensive  machinery  odapteil  for  that  purpose  had  been  purchased  and  erecl 

""       ,  every  necessary  arrangement  for  commencing  the  business  had  been  made,  wl 

weavers,  .to  tbe  number  of  210,  turned  out,  olthough  the  wages  they  bad  1 
ceiving  were  equal  to  those  received  by  others  of  their  class,  and  averaged  17». 
r     J.  For  some  weeks  the  required  advance  in  wages  was  resisted,  until  nt  length  thi 

«      '  who  continued  at  their  work  wore  subjected  to  such  treatment,  on  entering  ai 

ing  tbe  factory,  that  the  proprietors  were  induced  to  accede  to  the  terms  pi 
The  men,  however,  were  disappointed  in  obtaining  all  the  advantages  they  loo 
as  only  a  sufiflcieut  number  of  weavers  were  taken  back  to  work  the  looms  in 
part  of  the  establishment,  leaving  their  newly-erected  building  unused.  Tbe 
soon  after  disposed  of  all  the  machinery  it  contained,  and  this  commodious  a 
,  .^     f  cious  structure,  136  yards  in  length,  stood  nntenanteil  for  some  time,  a  met 

j  I  -  monument  to  the  effect  of  misguided  uuion  i>olicy.    Tbe  union  men,  however, 

otherwise,  and  deemed  the  emptiness  of  the  unrivaled  structure  a  triumph 

cause.    The  men  engaged  in  the  various  processes  of  finishing,  as  well  as  m 

,  i  fulling  woolen  cloth,  joim;d  the  union  ;  and  the  workmen,  for  a  period,  wielded 

I  irresistible  power  over  the  property  of  their  masters. 

"  The  next  step  of  the  union  was  to  draw  up  a  list  of  wages  to  be  paid  for  s; 

^f  i  weaving,  &c.,  which  was  published  in  the  newspapers.    This  document  assn 
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fowl,  bad,  or  indifferent,  an  equal  enm  for  biH  lalmr.  But  the  workmen  fai1c<1  to  (;aiu, 
tlie tzpected  advantage  from  this  advance  of  wafj^es,  as  tbo  maBters  were  prevented  by 
thesUte  of  tbe  market  from  making  beyond  a  certain  quantity  of  clotb,  and  tbat  only 
of  tbesnperior  qualities,  wbile  payinj^  tbe  'ulvanced  rate  of  wages  ;  they  consequently 
either  sent  tbeir  yarn  to  be  woven  in  tbe  neigbboring  villages,  wbere  wages  were 
alwayg  lower  tban  at  Leeds,  or  stopped  part  of  tbeir  works  entirely  ;  and  tbns  a  great 
noDj  of  the  men  were  thrown  permanently  out  of  employ,  who,  of  course,  had  to  be 
npported  by  thoee  who  got  work. 

'frade,  both  home  and  foreign,  was  materially  ii^nred  by  these  contests.  Some  of 
tlie  maoafacturers  managed  to  esoape  tbe  losses  they  would  otherwise  have  sustained 
by  makiag  alterations  in  spinning  the  yarns  and  setting  tbe  webs.  The  union  made 
Dew  Kgufatious  to  meet  this  contrivance,  which  were  counteracted  by  fresh  evasions 
00  tbe  part  of  the  manufacturers,  and  thus  a  war  of  cunning  and  contrivance  whs  car- 
ried op  between  masters  and  men,  in  which  the  latter  were  sometimes  beaten,  and  in 
some  iDstances  they  voluntarily  requested  tbeir  employers  to  return  to  tbo  old  system 
Md  prices.  Tbe  evil  of  these  proceedings  was  tbat  the  goodness  of  the  cloth  was  im- 
paired by  the  alteration  of  the  gear  and  spinning,  and  the  public  bad  to  pay  in  the  de- 
teriorated quality  of  the  cloth  they  purchased,  while  our  foreign  trade  was  doubtless 
iojored  by  these  futile  and  absurd  attempts  of  the  workmen  to  raise  tbeir  wages  be- 
yond tbe  natural  level.  The  union,  however,  was  nothing  daunted  by  these  draw- 
backs. It  commenced  a  system  of  interference  in  the  management  of  Ihe  mannfac- 
torers'  business  by  requiring  them,  in  case  of  a  contraction  of  their  scale  of  production, 
not  to  discharge  any  of  their  workmen,  but  to  supply  all,  in  equal  proportions,  with 
the  work  that  remained. 

Tb«  tyranny  of  the  nnion  at  length  knew  no  bounds,  and  the  committee,  like  all 
ifDoraot  men  in  the  possession  of  authority,  for  which  they  are  tot-ally  unfit  from  sheer 
iocipacity,  ran  riot  in  the  exercise  of  power,  and  frequently  displayed  the  mere  wan- 
tooDen  of  passion  and  caprice. 

Tbe  most  remarkable  strike  that  arose  from  this  union  took  place  in  1833,  by  which 
l^er  a  thousand  bands  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  Tbe  turn-out  in  this  ended 
io  tbe  complete  discomfiture  of  the  men,  and  it  forms  the  only  instance  in  these  trades 
of  a  manufacturer  having  single-handed  defied  the  whole  power  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
teiwive  onions  in  England,  and  at  length  gaining  tbe  victory.  Every  mode  of  annoy- 
ance wbich  the  union  could  devise  was  put  in  practice  on  that  occasion.  This  strike 
^u  tbe  cause  of  the  invention  of  the  wool-combing  machine,  wbich  wholly  superseded 
the  labor  of  the  combers,  who  were  the  chief  ringleaders  in  the  afluir,  and  inflicted  a 
l>low  on  the  combinai  ion  from  wbich  it  never  afterward  recovered. 

engineers'  Sl'RIKE. 

Tbe  Amalgamated  Engineers'  strike  of  1851-52,  was,  in  most  respects,  like  other 
strikes,  intolerant  and  injudicious.  It  was  a  foolish  attempt  to  organize  labor  ut>ou 
principles  wbich  have  hitherto  proved  fallacious,  and  which,  on  their  application,  have 
Qoiformly  resulted  in  destroying  tbat  which  they  assume  to  protect  and  uphold.  As 
rei^ards  the  principle  which  should  regulate  their  particulor  class  of  labor — and,  indeed, 
*1I  bibor— they  do  not  appear  to  have  bad  a  very  clear  and  just  per(  option.  The  pre- 
^ble  to  their  rules  is  worded  as  though  tbe  association  was  simpb' a  benefit  club,  or  a 
friendly  society  ;  but  as  we  travel  on  we  find  an  ominous  sentence  or  so,  which  at  onco 
throws  a  steady  light  upon  the  purport  and  intent  of  the  body.  They  look  upon  their 
"jested  interests,'  as  they  term  them,  as  analagous  to  those  of  a  physician  who  holds  a 
<^ploma,  or  of  an  author  who  is  protected  by  a  copyright. 

As  regards  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor,  tbe  council  says  tbat  the  wages  in  a  certain 
l^Dd  of  work  shall  be  not  less  than  35«.  per  week.  Tbe  relative  mei  its  of  workmanship 
or  individual  skill  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  ;  tbes,e  elevated  qualities  must 
lKlowere<l  to  suit  tbo  comparatively  weak  and  unskillful,  and  no  man  shall  presume 
to  raise  himself  above  mediocrity.  They  are  under  orders,  it  will  be  scon,  in  all  the 
<^ily  business  of  their  lives.  They  work,  or  are  idle ;  they  earn,  or  are  destitute  ;  they 
S«  out  or  come  in ;  they  obey  or  disobey  their  emi>loyers  ;  they  prosper,  or  sutler,  ac- 
l^rding  to  order.  If  there  is  anything  more  despotic  than  this  in  the  broadest  social- 
^  deaonnced  on  the  continent,  we  have  never  heard  of  it. 

After  a  protracted  struggle  between  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  and  their  employers,  in 
^^icb  a  good  deal  of  ill-will  was  generated,  the  dispute  virtually  terminated  in  the  un- 
^ditional  submission  of  the  men  to  the  terms  required  of  them. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  strike  was  the  desire  ou  tbe  part  of  the  men,  to  abolisb 
^^ertime  and  piecework.  The  effect  of  piecework  and  overtime,  according  to  the  views 
f|  tbe  council,  is  that  it  causes  redundancy  of  labor.  There  is,  perhaps,  never  too  much 
f^i'al]  the  hands  there  are  to  do  it — generally  too  little ;  and  if  men  work  overtime,  or 
jticrease  production  by  piecework,  they  also  increase  the  disproportion  between  tbe 
bibor  there  is  to  be  done  and  the  number  of  bands  to  do  it.  Those  bands,  tbiowu  un- 
^i&ployed  upon  the  labor-market,  become  at  once  the  competitors  of  tbe  men  in  work 
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THE    ENGINEERS'  STRIKE  ON  THE  TYNE. 
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Since  the  great  Preston  strike  in  1854,  when  17,000  cotton-operutiyes  tamed  ot 
advance  of  10  per  cent,  on  their  wages,  England  has  not  witnessed  such  a  deti 
contest  between  capital  and  labor  as  the  engineers'  strike  in  Newcastle  and 
fur  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from  tiity-nine  to  fifty-four  hours  per  w( 
will  be  remembered  that  the  cotton-operatives  were  unsuccessful,  after  endui 
hardhips  and  privations  consequent  upon  such  a  strife  for  thirty-six  weeks ;  ' 
the  Newcastle  engineers,  at  the  end  of  a  twenty-w^eek  strike,  carried  on  wit' 
ability  and  resolution  on  both  sides,  won  the  day,  and  completely  revolutioni 
labor-market  of  Great  Britain. 

The  nine-hour  movement  had  been  agitated  with  varying  zeal  for  many  ye; 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1871,  it  showed  signs  of  life  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Sunc 
when  a  large  number  of  engineers  came  out  on  a  strike  for  the  success  of  tb 
l)rise.  The  men  achieved  a  victory  after  a  short  struggle  of  four  weeks  a 
days. 

The  masters  on  the  Tyne,  taking  warning  from  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
Sunderland,  held  a  meeting  on  the  8th  of  April  (one  week  after  the  commencei 
the  Sunderland  strike)  and  pledged  themselves  to  aid  and  support  the  ouq( 
masters  in  resisting  the  demands  of  the  men.  As  already  shown,  the  employers 
town  were  not  equal  to  the  emergency. 

On  the  10th  of  April  the  Newcastle  engineers  held  a  meeting  with  a  view  of 
ing  aid  for  their  fellow- workmen  on  strike,  and  to  take  the  necessary  preliuiinai 
toward  extending  the  arena  of  struggle  to  include  Newcastle.  The  workmi 
in  council  quite  frequently  durii^  the  following  weeks ;  the  idea  of  striking 
nine-hours  system  was  fast  becoming  popular,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  2d 
the  movement  assumed  definite  shape  in  a  circular,  which  was  couched  in  fi 
respectful  language,  asking  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from  fifty-nine  i 
four  Ivours  per  week,  and  expressing  an  earnest  desire  to  settle  the  matter  "  wi 
resort  to  extreme  measures."  This  was  signed  by  "  the  acting  committee  of  th 
Hours  League,"  and  sent  to  the  various  employers  of  engineers  on  the  Tyne, 
request  that  an  answer  might  be  returned  before  the  12th  of  the  same  month. 

Upon  the  day  following  the  receipt  of  the  circular,  the  masters  met  at  the 
Hotel  for  its  consideration,  Sir  William  Armstrong  in  the  chair,  and  the  proj 
of  the  Nine-Hours  League  was  unanimously  declined  in  a  letter  addressed  to  i 
retary  of  the  league  by  the  solicitors  of  the  masters. 

Both  employers  and  employed  were  now  organized  for  the  coming  battle,  the 
were  gathering  from  all  points  of  the  compaiis,  and  a  etorra  was  inevitable.  V 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  masters  and  to  their  able  chairman  for  bis  eff 
their  behalf,  I  must  be  permitted  to  compliment  the  men,  and  especially  the 
committee,  for  the  sound  policy  which  dictated  most  of  their  movements  fr 
beginning.  They  evinced  particular  solicitude  that  their  cause  should  stand  tc 
the  people,  and  the  many  stratagems  which  they  executed  during  the  campaigi 
thflm  flR  ant.  nolitioiariH. 
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wing  factories  to  come  out  on  strike  as  soon  as  tbey  have  Tvorkcd  a  legal  notice, 
)  week:)  Hawthorn  &,  Co.,  Forth  Banks,  Thompson  &  Boyd,  Abbott  &  Co.,  Black, 
rtboro  &  Co.,  Joicey,  Elswick  Engine-Works,  1.  Clark  &,  Co.,  and  Clark,  Watson 
araey." 

le  me^  now  became  enthnsiastic  in  favor  of  the  movement,  and  7,500  gave  in  their 
^,  as  authorized  by  the  foregoing  resolution. 

e  floor-dealers  took  time  by  the  forelock,  and  declared  through  the  daily  papers 
in  the  event  of  a  strike  the  staff  of  life  would  be  sold  for  cash  only. 
Wednesday,  the  24th,  a  committee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  memorialized  the 
)t  to  offer  his  services  as  a  mediator  to  the  parties  in  dispute  in  order  to  avert,  if 
ble,  the  threatened  calamity,  who  undertook  the  delicate  duty.  '  On  the  following 
i  deputation  from  the  league  waited  upon  him  and  stated  their  grievances  and 
cdress  sought  for.  The  mayor  next  called  upon  the  masters  assembled  at  the 
DO  Hotel  and  explained  to  them  the  position  assumed  by  the  men  and  suggested  a 
\ng  of  six  of  the  masters  and  six  of  the  men  to  discuss  the  question  in  allits  bear- 

in  answer  to  a  question,  he  stated  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  authorized 
ike  the  proposition,  but  believed  that  the  men  would  make  overtures  lor  such  a 
iDg  did  they  but  believe  that  such  a  proposal  would  be  entertained  by  the  mas- 

Tbe  masters  had,  upon  the  day  previous,  resolved  that  united  opposition  be 
I  to  the  strike  which  has  commenced,  and  the  mediation  of  the  mayor  Wi^  un- 
iDg.  The  employers  evidently  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  meet  the  men,  but 
d  that  they  would  "  at  all  times  be  ready  to  receive  aud  carefully  consider  any 
n  ciimmunication  from  them/' 

the  following  Saturday,  several  thousands  of  the  men,  having  worked  the  legal 
e,left  the  various  shops,  not  to  return  on  Monday  morning. 

e  men  employed  at  the  locomotive  and  engine  works  of  Messrs.  Robert  Stephenson 
•.had  not  cast  their  lot  with  the  engineers  of  the  other  shops,  but,  acting  indo- 
eotly,  applied  for  the  nine  hours' concession ;  their  application  was  made  known 
ebead  of  the  firm  at  London,  and  elicited  a  kind  letter,  setting  forth  the  f:icts 
Dg  on  the  case  and  the  reasons  why  it  would  be  incompatiblo  with  the  oircuni- 
esin  which  the  proprietors  were  placed,  and  ultimately  injnrions  to  the  interests 
e  workmen  themselves,  to  make  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor. 
.  Stephenson,  in  his  communication,  stated  that  the  manufacture  of  locomotive 
Qarino  engines  had  encountered  severe  competition  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to 
that  competition  the  proprietors  had  submitted  to  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
iditare  of  capital  for  the  purchase  of  new  tools  and  expensive  machinery,  which 
Duly  yield  a  return  for  the  outlay  while  it  was  at  work,  and  a  consequence  of  the 
ion  of  the  nine-hour  movement  would  be  an  immediate  serious  loss,  as  the  quau- 
f  work  would  be  materially  reduced  by  a  short«ning  of  the  time,  while  the  fix<*.d 
68  for  rent  and  expenses  of  management  would  remain  the  same.  He  also  added 
here  was  no  probability  that  the  competition  would  be  diminished  ;  and  as  the 
ietors  had,  during  the  recent  period  of  depression,  accepted  large  contracts  which 
D  themselves  unremunerative,  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  their  men  and 
nery  employed,  the  question  became  particularly  serious  in  their  case,  as  they 
not  fail  to  foresee  that  acquiescence  in  the  present  demand  would  endanger  the 
ity  of  the  establishment  itself,  which  had  at  all  times  consulted  the  best  inter- 
'  the  workmen. 

ve  thus  given  a  brief  summary  of  the  argument  adduced  against  the  reduction 
hours  of  labor  to  show  the  magic  of  a  few  kind,  considerate  words  upon  the 
y  sons  of  toil,  Mr.  Stephenson  having  always  treated  his  men  with  the  utmost 
ess,  and  having  abstained  from  joining  any  combination  of  employers  in  opposi- 
>  workmen.  The  result  was  that  the  1,^00  men  employed  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
snson  Sc  Co.  never  left  their  work  for  a  single  hour.  Had  the  answer  reached 
through  a  law-office,  things  might  have  been  different. 

ing  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  officers  of  the  league  exerted  themselves 
curing  funds  from  their  class,  in  the  various  large  towns  in  the  country,  aud  in 
Qg  employment  elsewhere  for  the  men  on  strike.  This  enabled  them  to  make 
liberal  distributions  of  money  to  those  remaining  at  Newcastle.  The  tirst  allow- 
if  Zs,  per  man  was  made  on  the  Hth  of  June,  to  the  men  who  were  the  tirst  to 
rork.  During  the  following  week  a  general  apportionment  of  Is.  9d.  pur  man 
uade.  These  money-allotments,  at  tirst  trifling  and  irregular,  were  soon  estab- 
as  weekly  payments,  and  steadily  increased  in  amount,  so  that  toward  the  end 
ly  the  men  were  receiving  4».  each  and  Is,  for  every  child.  The  number  of  niiu 
&d  to  relief  had  by  this  time  been  reduced  from  something  like  H,000  to  2,770. 
Jnited  States  obtained  some  first-class  workmen  during  the  progress  ot  this 

ing  the  two  months  specified  several  meetings  of  the  workmen  were  held  on  the 
moor,  when  the  officers  rendered  an  account  to  the  men  of  their  stewardship, 
ff^td  them  to  stand  firmly  to  the  end. 
the  initiatory  steps  for  these  moss-meetings  were  taken  with  a  view^  of  creating 
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as  tnncb  eiitbasiasin  as  possible,  for  qaite  a  namber  of  tbose  od  strike  were  beginnixji 
to  lose  tbat  uecessary  element  iu  battle,  aoder  tbe  iofluence  of  short  ratioDS.    A  pjno- 
cession  was  regularly  formed  ;  numerous  flags  and  appropriate  mottoes  weredistrib- 
uted  at  intervals  along  tbe  line,  the  band  struck  up,  and  tbe  procession  moved  thron^ii 
the  ;)rincipal  streets  to  a  stand  previously  erected  on  the  moor. 

Efiorts  were  again  made  by  independent  gentlemen  to  have  this  difficolty  between 
omployc^rs  and  employed  settled.    Mr.  C.  mT  Palmer,  h^ad  of  tbe  large  ship-baildio^ 
establishment  at  Jarrow,  offered  bis  services  as  peace-maker,  and  masters  aod  men 
were  finally  brought  face  to  face,  through  his  good  offices.    The  meeting  was  held  at 
the  council -chamber,  and  amounted  to  this :   The  masters  stated  that  they  had  aa)U)- 
promise  to  offer,  providing  the  men  would  agree  to  vote  upon  its  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion by  bcUlot.    The  representatives  of  the  league  declined  the  proposition.    Tbey  ob- 
jected to  having  the  masters  dictate  to  them  how  the  question  should  be  decided,  and 
here  in  my  opinion  they  showed  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  result  of  a  secret  vok. 
To  say  that  they  were  so  excessively  sensitive  and  independent  as  to  refuse  a  ^ 
proposition,  simply  because  it  came  from  the  masters,  would  be  to  do  them  an  m- 
justice. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  the  compromise  which  tbe  masters  desired  to  submit  to  a  vote 
by  ballot  by  the  men  became  known  through  the  medium  of  large  posters  put  iu  cou- 
spiouous  places  about  the  town  ;  after  stating  among  other  things  that  their  worke 
would  be  '*  opened  at  the  usual  hours  for  the  re-engagement  of  their  men.''  On  tba 
following  morning  they  proceeded  to  give  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  those  who  would 
resume  labor,  from  which  I  extract  tbe  following: 

'*  Working-hours  inside :  Tbe  working-hours  to  be  fifty-seven  per  week,  arranged  m 
may  be  agreed  on  between  the  employers  and  workmen. 

"  Working-hours  outside :  Time  actually  at  the  work  or  on  board  shii>  only  to  be  reck* 
oned.  A  fixed  time-allowance  to  be  added  for  traveling,  so  as  to  make  the  total  bouts 
equal  ^<o  shop-hoArs. 

'*  Allowances  and  traveling  expenses  to  remain  as  at  present. 

"  Overtime :  All  time  over  and  above  fifty-seven  hours  per  week  to  be  valued  at  rate 
and  a  quarter,  except  in  case  of  workmen  required  to  work  all  day,  and  the  wbole  or 
a  portion  of  tbe  succeeding  night,  who  will  be  paid  at  tbe  rate  of  time  and  a  balf  for 
the  time  worked  after  10  oxlock. 

''  All  work  on  Sunday  to  be  considered  special,  and  the  hours  worked  to  be  valaed 
as  at  present,  with  usual  meal-hours.'' 

The  compromise  met  with  decided  opposition  from  the  league,  and  entirely  failed  in 
its  object. 

The  masters,  still  determined  to  combat  tbe  nine-hours  movement  to  the  end,  began 
to  look  elsewhere  for  the  labor  denied  them  at  home.  Agents  were  sent  to, tbe  luaun- 
fuctu ring  towns  in  this  country,  and  to  the  continent,  to  employ  engineers  for  the 
various  works.  A  counter-plot  was  set  on  foot  by  tbe  league.  The  varioos  trades 
societies  throughout  the  country  were  requested  to  foil  the  efforts  of  the  masters.  Ad 
agent  was  sent  to  Belgium  to  make  known  to  tbe  workmen  of  that  country  tbe  oature 
of  the  struggle  going  on  between  capital  and  labor  on  tbe  Tyne.  The  strife  oo^ 
became  bitter  and  relentless.  The  masters  appealed  to  employers  of  labor  tbrooghoat 
Great  Britain  for  material  aid  toward  resisting  tbe  demands  of  the  men.  The  leaj^ue  b&d 
already  canvassed  the  country  for  assistance  toward  maintaining  the  struggle,  wbicQ 
by  this  time  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  of  national  importance. 

Tbe  month  of  August  was  spent  by  the  contending  parties  in  prosecuting  their  re- 
spective plans,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  victory. 

By  this  time  the  efforts  of  the  employers  to  import  labor  was  bearing  firuit  Fronj 
the  letter  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  to  the  London  Times,  dated  September  12, 1  ^^ 
tbat  the  total  number  of  workmen  introduced  to  this  district  from  England,  Scot- 
laud,  and  tbe  continent  amounted  to  1,917,  to  which  is  added  1,375,  who  either  uevef 
left  their  work,  had  been  hired  on  the  spot,  or  had  returned  to  their  engogeoieDt^ 
making  in  all  3,000  bands. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however,  that  this  exhibit  is  qualified  by  Mr.  Baniett,  v^ 
president  of  tbe  league,  who  says  that  the  1,375  bands  who  had  either  continued  at 
work,  had  been  engaged  iu  tbe  district,  or  had  been  imported  from  without,  can  ouly  i*^ 
made  up  by  including  clerks,  draughtsmen,  and  foremen,  a  class  which  formed  a  very 
great  proportion  of  those  then  at  work,  especially  in  the  establishment  of  Sir  Vfi^\^^ 
Armstrong  and  partners. 

Tbe  mission  of  Mr.  Cohn,  the  agent  of  the  league  on  the  continent,  was  destined  to 
be  short-lived.  The  authorities  interfered,  and  be  was  permitted  to  return  to  LoDdon> 
But  his  failure  abroad  only  stimulifted  him  to  extra  exertions  at  home,  and  by  his  person* 
si  ve  eloquence  he  induced  many  of  the  Germans,  Norwegians,  and  Belgians  to  returu  W 
their  native  land.  The  masters,  through  (heir  agent,  bad  entered  into  a  contra^^t  ^>^° 
tbe  foreigners  for  a  service  of  six  months.  It  was  therefore  uecessary  tbat  every  pr^ 
caution  should  be  taken  to  conceal  all  movements  preparatory  t*)  their  departure  1'^* 
the  masters  and  police,  for  by  this  act  tbey  were  violating  their  con  tracts  aud  ^t'*"* 
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0  the  law.  In  their  eDdeavors  to  rnn  the  blockade  toe  stranjjere  left  their 
ind  them,  maDj  having  previously  pot  themselves  inside  of  uo  less  than  tive 
three  pairs  of  trowsers.  They  usually  decamped  under  cover  of  darkness, 
iloted  to  steamers  about  to  sail  by  guides  from  the  league,  their  passage 
ly  provided  for. 

le  months  of  August  and  September  the  masters  brought  actions  at  law 
rge  number  of  men  for  breach  of  contracts,  and  against  a  few  for  assault 

1  complaints.  I  mnst  be  permitted  to  add  that  actions  for  assault  and  dis- 
luct  were  of  a  trivial  nature  and  rare  of  occurrence.  Indeed,  the  men  on 
tted  themselves  throughout  the  prolonged  struggle  in  an  orderly,  peaceful, 
creditable  manner,  and  this  while  thetr  places  at  the  lathe  and  the  anvil 
filled  by  strangers,  while  the  pale  cheek  of  the  wife  and  the  pitiful  cries  of 
ado  the  heart  bleed,  while  the  arm  that  could  relieve  them  was  doomed  for 
mg  paralyzed  by  the  workman's  side. 

t  the  employers  would  be  among  the  first  to  come  forward  and  indorse  the 
ve  pronounced. 

ijurioos  measures  as  strikes  are  again  resorted  to  in  this  and  other  countries, 
iile  example  of  the  Newcastle  engineers  for  law  and  for  order  be  emulated 
d  everywhere. 

^ptember  the  following  proposition  was  submitted  by  the  league  to  the 
'ough  the  agency  of  Mr.  Mundella,  M.  P.,  who  had  come  to  Newcastle  to 
ills  influence  toward  bringing  a  long-standing  difficulty  to  a  close : 
mployers  will  concede  the  three  hours  per  week  reduction  in  our  working- 
ia  now  in  dispute  between  us,  wo,  on  our  part,  will  consent  to  a  reduction 
iS,  the  amount  of  the  reduction  to  be  settled  either  on  mutual  agreement 
rselves  and  employers  or  by  arbitration.'' 

)fal  consideration,  the  men's  ofier  was  declined,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
act  from  Sir  William  Armstrong's  letter  to  Mr.  Mundella,  dated  Septem- 

posal  is  that  the  question  should  be  compromised  by  the  acceptance  on  the 
men  of  two  hours  out  of  the  five  demanded,  and  that  in  lieu  of  the  remain- 
»ur8  they  should  take  a  proportionate  increase  of  wages.  The  condition  of 
lea,  as  we  have  always  admitted,  an  advance  of  wages,  so  that  the  proposed 
like  the  proposed  reduction,  does  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  supply  and 
his  .increase  of  pay  would  amount  to  5  per  cent.,  and  would  apply  to 
3f  skilled  labor;  adding  the  value  of  the  two  hours  conceded  in  time,  it 
»ent  a  total  advance  of  8^  per  cent,  on  the  wages  current  when  the  strike 

observed  that  Mr.  Mundella's  mission  proved  ineffectual,  as  had  the  efforts 
\o  had  preceded  him  as  mediators  between  the  contending  parties. 
me  the  weekly  distribution  of  money  amonnted  to  128.  per  man  and  a  shil- 
or  each  child ;  and  although  that  sum  falls  iar  short  of  being  adequate  to 
uents  of  a  man  who  has  a  wife  and  children  dependent  on  him  for  support, 
it  the  financial  position  of  those  on  strike  had  been  gradually  improving 
Bt  general  allotment  of  Is.  9d.  per  man  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  June. 
^  praiseworthy  efforts  of  Mr.  Mundella  were  still  fresh  upon  the  minds  of 
rued,  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  proprietor  of  the  Newcastle  Chronicle,  and  Mr. 
M>n,  town  clerk,  gentlemen  held  in  high  esteem  by  their  townsmen,  met  in 
ave  on  the  morning  of  October  5,  and  drew  up  the  following  articles,  with 
es  that  they  would  be  favorably  received  by  the  disputants: 
t  the  employers  were  to  concede  the  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  the  men 
)  to  work  overtime  when  and  to  the  extent  required  by  the  employers. 
r^s,  both  as  to  ordinary  wages  and  as  to  overtime,  to  remain  the  same  in 
D  factories  as  existed  prior  to  the  strike. 

;e8  to  be  reckoned  by  the  hour  and  quarter  hour,  and  paid  weekly  at  12.15 
Durday. 

eement  to  be  for  twelve  months,  with  power  to  either  party  to  determine  it 
if  six  months  by  giving  one  month's  previous  notice. 

n  to  go  to  work  on  the  arrangement  now  existing  in  the  shops,  (57  hours,) 
terms  (54  hours)  to  take  date  from  January  1.  1872." 
oing  terms  were  submitted  to  the  associated  masters  by  Mr.  Phillpson,  and 
ed  meeting  of  the  Nine  Hours  League  by  Mr.  Cowen,  on  the  evening  of  the 
id  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  entire  community  the  terms  were  accepted 
'ties.  Matters  of  detail  were  speedily  arranged,  and  on  Thursday  morning, 
after  a  strike  of  twenty  weeks,  the  men  returned  to  their  labor  with  elaJB- 
>  gladden  the  hearts  of  forty  thousand  souls. 
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THE  STOIIY  OF  A  FEW  STRIKES. 
[The  foUowiDg  article  is  fh>m  the  Chicago  Tribooe.l 

The  Hon.  A.  S.  Bollcs,  in  his  last  pablisbed  **  Chapters  on  Political  Economy,"  qnofes 
from  Thornton's  "  Labor  "  and  Ward's  "  Workmen  and  Wages"  the  figures  of  the  cost  of 
some  famous  strikes  to  the  strikers.  We  reproduce^  them  from  his  book,  and  add 
others : 

In  1829,  the  Manchester  spinners  struck.  They  lost  $1,250,000  in  wages  before  the 
dispute  was  at  an  end.  The  next  year  their  brethren  at  Ashton  and  Stalevbridge  fol- 
lowed their  example  in  striking  and  in  losing  $1,250,000.  In  1833,  the  builders  of  Man- 
chester forfeited  $360,000  by  voluntary  idleness.  In  1836,  the  spinners  of  Preston  threir 
away  $^6,000.  Eighteen  years  afterward,  their  successors,  17,000  strong,  slowly 
starved  through  thirty-six  weeks  and  paid  $2,100,000  for  the  privilege.  In  1853,  the 
English  iron-workers  lost  $215,000  by  a  strike.  Sacb  losses  marked,  too,  the  strikes  of 
the  London  builders  in  1H60  and  tailors  in  1868,  and  the  northern  iron-workers  in  ISGo. 
The  strike  of  the  Belfast  linen- weavers,  which  was  ended  a  few  weeks  since  by  the 
mediation  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  cost  the  opera- 
tives $1,000,000.  The  recent  strike  of  the  shoemakers  of  Chicago  cost  them  n  mnch 
lai'ger  sum  than  they  needed  as  a  capital  for  a  co-operative  shop  of  their  own.  After 
they  had  wasted  the  first  sum,  they  tried  in  vain  to  raise  the  second. 

We  might  add  instance  to  instance  to  prove  the  enormous  cost  of  strikes  to  the 
workingman.  Even  when  they  succeed,  the  result  rarely,  if  ever,  pays  for  the  money 
unproductively  spent.  When  they  do  not,  the  money  is  of  course  a  dead  loss.  It  is 
absurd  that  workiogmen,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  snould  persist  in  using  this  two- 
edged  Weapon  against  their  employers.  In  England,  Messrs.  Mnndella's  and  Kettle's 
boards  of  arbitration,  and  the  introduction  of  industrial  partnerships  between  masters 
and  men,  have  done  mnch  to  prevent  strikes.  In  France,  the  state  long  since  estnb- 
lished  courts  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  labor  quarrels.  They  are  composed 
of  six  membei^,  chosen  by  employers  and  employed,  and  a  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, who  must  belong  to  neither  class.  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  in  his  "Work  and 
Wages,"  says  of  these  courts:  "The  result  in  95  out  of  100  cases  brought  before  the* 
tribunals  is  a  reconciliation  between  the  parties ;  and,  though  appeals  are  permitted 
to  the  superior  courts  of  law,  they  are  rarely  made.  In  1870, 28,000  disputes  had  been 
heard,  of  which  no  less  than  26,800  were  satisfactorily  settled." 

COOPERATION. 

That  a  strike,  so  long  as  it  is  unaccompanied  by  violence  or  intimida- 
tion toward  such  as  do  not  voluntarily  engage  in  it,  is  a  means  uhich 
workmen  may  legitimately  use  in  their  efforts  to  advance  their  interests, 
must,  of  course,  be  freely  admitted.  But  that  it  is  a  most  costly  and 
hurtful  method  of  settling  trade-disputes.is  a  fact  which  workingmen 
themselves  have  now  very  generally  learned  by  sad  experience.  The 
chairman  of  the  trades  union  congress  of  the  United  Kingdom,  held  at 
Liverpool  in  January,  1875,  in  his  opening  address  referred  to  strikes 
as  a  mode  of  settling  differences  with  employers  which  ought  to.be 
avoided  by  all  practicable  means,  and  resorted  to  only  in  the  most  ex- 
treme cases ;  and  the  same  opinion,  after  being  repeatedly  indicated  in 
the  speeches  of  leading  delegates,  was  substantially  embodied  in  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  assembly  itself,  in  which  fully  S00,000  of  the 
trades-unionists  of  the  British  Isles  were  represented.  As  a  natnwl 
sequence  to  a  resolution  of  this  character  was  another,  recorameudin^ 
the  adoption  of  that  system  which  is  designed  to  reconcile  I  he  now  eon 
flicthig  interests  of  capital  and  labor  by  uniting  the  two  in  the  same 
hands,  namely,  the  system  of  co-operation,  and  expressing  a  cordiHl  de- 
sire to  act  in  harmony  with  the  co-operators  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Similar  sentiments  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  documents  issued  bytbe 
leading  trades-associations,  as  well  as  in  their  most  influential  newspaper 
organs ;  and  in  fact  the  system  of  co-operation  itself,  as  a  practical 
reality,  is  making  rapid  advancement  among  the  working-classes. 

As  long  ago  as  1832,  Mr.  Biibbage  suggested  the  advantages  ffl'ico 
TTorkiugmcn  might  derive  from  co-operative  stores.     Tlie  IJochdaie 
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comracneed  in  1843  the  enterprise  which  has  since  become  so 
1.  It  orifpnated  in  the  attempt  of  some  flannel- weavers  to  ob- 
Ivance  in  wages,  failing  in  which  they  resolved  to  try  whether 
d  not  make  the  wages  they  were  receiving  procure  them  a 
are  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  by  starting  a  store 
own  acconnt.  A  company  of  forty  persons  engaged,  at  a  rent 
r  annum,  "  th'  owd  weaver's  shop  "  in  "  Toad  Lane,"  in  which 
nenced  business  with  a  beggarly  stock  of  salt,  butter,  and  oat- 
the  end  of  fourteen  years  they  were  doing  a  cash  business  to 
it  of  £76,000  per  annum.'  To  their  original  stores  they  have 
eral  other  departments  of  trade,  and  have  now  a  good  iibrarv 
,000  to  15,000  volumes. 

iros  furnished  to  the  registrars  of  friendly  societies  of  England 
9,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively,  as  to  the  Industrial  and 
co-operative  societies  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom, 
$e  of  1873,  show  the  following  results : 


ocieties , 

oembers 

members  admitted  during  the 

members  withdrawn  doriDg  the 

\\y  amouDt  of,  at  end  of  the  year 

],  amouDt  of,  at  end  of  the  year 

>r  goods  during  1873 

d  for  goods  during  1873 

ne  of  stock  during  1873 , 

aes  during  1873 * 

share,  loan,  and  other  capital 

J3 

ities  at  end  of  1873 

d  At  end  of  1873 

s  at  end  of  1873 

ildings,  fixtures,  and  hind , 

isted  with  other  industrial  and 

60cieties 

ested  with  companies  incorpo- 

^r  the  companies  act 

let  profit  realized  from  aU  sources 

r3 

iclared  due  to  members  during 

lowed  to  non-members  during 

Dwed  for  educational  purposes 
r3 


England  and 
Wales. 


790 
340, 930 

70,360 

31,626 

£3, 334, 104 

£431, 308 

£12,344,780 

£13,651,127 

£1,439,137 

£541, 824 

£152,596 

£4,081,512 

£83, 1.49 

£4, 430, 334 

£1,361,197. 

£337,811 

£443, 724 

£958, 721 

£861,964 

£18,555 

£6,864 


Scotland. 


188 
46,371 


£235,858 

£64,932 

£56, 130 

£1,965,226 

£188,265 

£67,468 

£12,084 
£400, 590 

£19,573 
£462,  a57 

£97, 869 

£32, 591 

£5, 315 

£150,302 

£132,643 

£3, 147 

£243 


Ireland. 


6 
464 


£1,413 

£90 

£14,570 

*    £16,161 

£774 


£633 


£363 


i 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


In  the  foregoing  discassion  of  the  labor  qaestion  as  it  is  presented  fa 
tbe  history  of  the  earlier  centuries  of  modem  times,  as  well  as  in  t&e 
recent  past,  much  space  has  been  devoted  to  statements  and  illastra- 
tions  which  havo  been  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  mother  coqu- 
try.    The  fact  that  less  than  a  century  ago  the  greater  part  of  our  pres- 
ent territory  constituted  provinces  of  Great  Britain,  previous  to  which 
the  manufactured  goods  consumed  in  the  colonies  were  chiefly  produced 
in  England,  and  the  further  fact  that  during  the  past  ninety-niue  years 
the  mills  and  factories  of  Great  Britain  have  supplied  us  with  products 
the  annual  value  of  which  has,  of  late  years,  reached  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  render  all  the  data  which  relate  to  this  subject  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  us.    No  apology  is  therefore  offered  for  the  space 
devoted  to  the  history  of  labor  in  Great  Britain  and  the  moditicutioDS 
which  law  and  custom  have  from  time  to  time  effected  in  the  condition 
of  the  laboring-classes. 

VOLUME  OF  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  present  cost  and  condition 
of  labor  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  following  tables  showing  the  vol- 
ume of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  are  presented:  Table  I 
exhibits  the  kinds  and  values  of  British  merchandise  which  found  a 
market  in  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1874 ;  Table  II,  the 
aggregate  annual  value  of  the  imports  from  England,  Ireland,  and  {Scot- 
land, respectively,  during  the  fifty-four  years  ended  June  30, 1874; 
and  Table  III,  the  value  of  provisions,  breadstuff's,  and  raw  products 
which  were  exported  to  those  countries  during  the  past  year. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNTIED  KINGDOM. 

L — liible  shatcing  the  value  of  the  principal  arOcles  imported  into  the  United  Stales  from  E»9' 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1874. 


Articles. 


Beer,  ale,  porter,  &o 

Books,  pamphlets,  &c 

Bnttousof  all  kinds 

Chloride  of  lime t 

Clothinf;: 

Coal,  biiamioons 

Copper  and  manufactures  of 

Cordage,  &c ". 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Enrtheu,  stone,  and  china  ware 

Fancy  goods 

Flax,  manufactures  of 

Glass  and  glass-ware 

Hair,  nnmanufactnred 

Hides  and  skins 

Hemp,  manufactures  of 

India  rubber,  manufiAGtares  of 

Iron  and  steel:. 

Pig-iron 

Br  r-iron 

Boiler,  hoop,  scroU,  and  sheet  iron 

Bails  of  iron 

of  steel 

Old  And  scrap  iron 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Steel  ingots,  bars,  4:0 

Finvarms 

Machinery 

Other  manufactures,  not  elsewhere  specLded 

Total  of  iron  and  steel 


England. 


$1,931,682 

1, 969,(153 

657,776 

991,458 

510, 99  J 

337,379 

134,^3 

88,337 

16,534.811 

3, 779, 727 

939,014 

12, 037, 135 

l.OeO.OGI 

149,550 

a,  779. 405 

96.733 

596.000 


Scotland. 


$179,965 

139,956 

2.673 

36,700 

6.703 

146,306 

10 

933 

8,918.311 

40.307 

45.535 

3, 775. 713 

7,5^ 

873 


1,380,014 
1,009.486 

667, 173 

986.533 
e,  104. 377 

383, 531 
2,063,733 
2,865,470 

580,451 
1, 127, 535 
5,213,518 


34,373,808 


11,018 
364 


IrdiixL 


,306 


H3« 

95 


(5ft0 


947, 9« 


2,150 

"i,'ii3,"5ci 


460 

5,348 

2,366 

109,543 

86,973 


2, 268, 373 


58.7« 


'i: 
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iIhc  of  (he  principal  articloB,  imported  into  the  United  StateSy  <f*c. — Continued. 


Articles. 


ictnresof 

BumafaetorM  of 

itone  and  mauafnctares  of 
lODaf^ctorw  of 

uiU 

inofactares  of. 

Mares  of 

sof 

facturosof 

nrs,  or  blocks 

tares  of 

Kctoresof , 

ioofactarcs  of 


England. 


ei. 

2, 


1. 

6, 
5. 

1. 
13, 

29, 


564,119 
199,885 
165,877 
495,664 
702, 343 
468, 197 
811,131 
313,941 
938,  157 
307,  579 
857,167 
014,701 
917,039 
187, 674 


Scotland. 


$443, 885 

3,770 

237,808 

16. 172 

7,175 

64,107 

99,837 

11,944 

37,308 

20 

4,582 

6.009 

295, 08<] 

13,  618 


Ireland. 


1349 


250 
65 


14.804 
'■*  609 


3,485 

2,635 

71 


howing  the  value  of  imports  of  merchandise  from  England,  Scotland^  and  Ireland, 
luring  the  fifty-four  fiscal  fftars  ended  June  30, 1821  to  ltf74,  inclusive. 


Fiscal  year  ended— 


1,1821  

M8.ja 

1,1823.   

(.1824 

1. 1825 

1.1826 

1,1827 

1,1828.: .-. 

1,1829 

>,  1830 

1.1831 

1.1832 

1,1833 

►,  liSM 

>,  1835. 

M836 

1,1837 

Ut^a 

u«o 

M840 

►,1841 •. 

),ld42 

endiDff  Jane  30, 1843 


Imports  of  mercbandlse  into  the  United 
States  from — 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

122,535,333 

ei,  220, 092 

$663,471 

32, 008, 936 

l,88y,2l6 

800.044 

26. 018,  448 

1,  Oai,  133 

543,313 

26, 508, 758 

1, 025. 020 

431.637 

34, 188,  632 

1, 829.  464 

612,272 

24, 239, 992 

1,090.772 

672.  994 

28,  .•>22, 772 

1,083.101 

550, 129 

30, 445, 167 

1. 624. 030 

711,041 

23, 852, 937 

1,024,215 

362.511 

22, 610. 809 

1,382.841 

381,333 

41, 723. 493 

1,977,830 

2U1, 564 

34,  764, 923 

1,580,812 

491,891 

34, 784, 927 

1.7  A  136 

473, 163 

39, 760,  452 

1, 398, 130 

274, 718 

57, 763, 551 

1,022,848 

542,890 

73,  438, 793 

2,372,539 

508,356 

43, 442, 458 

1,184,410 

131,  776 

.35,182,511 

594,665 

75, 162 

63, 443.  624 

950,183 

150.689 

32, 410, 827 

524.927 

08,349 

45, 149, 477 

849, 575 

81, 921 

33,240.5t:0 

655,050 

102,700 

11, 835, 404 

128,846 

43.535 

40, 344. 122 

527, 239 

88,084 

44,507,031 

708, 187 

104. 857 

43,361,449 

1,230,086 

85,774 

64, 975. 592 

1,837,014 

590,  S40 

57, 846, 550 

1, 659. 484 

298, 978 

56, 146, 633 

1,950,320 

370,793 

71. 591, 705 

2, 746, 670 

263, 783 

89,513.571 

2,999,710 

235,938 

86.641,375 

2,355.947 

152, 533 

125,  489, 433 

4,337.990 

153. 118 

140,  aai,  577 

5, 820, 469 

329,  :ci5 

102,  328,  825 

3,954,594 

152,293 

117, 623,  773 

4,131,506 

89.032 

119, 404. 475 

7,216,111 

113,453 

83,  690. 980 

5, 160. 767 

115.280 

117,685.586 

7, 079. 905 

758, 547 

132,969,411 

4. 007, 187 

923.  726 

101,  743. 552 

%  983, 524 

190,634 

*74, 759, 710 

♦112, 898. 201 

*142. 204. 433 

83,240  527 

.   1, 881,  S06 

60,634 

196, 356. 036 

5, 845. 328 

74.286 

165, 162, 468 

7, 157, 862 

77,598 

125, 129, 809 

6, 795, 605 

87,108 

151,231,801 

7, 446, 251 

SIl.963 

144, 474, 890 

7, 444, 304 

847, 075 

209.075,220 

11.452,688 

240.463 

333. 943.  :«22 

14,341.572 

487.4:)0 

«22, 517, 034 

14, 344, 770 

435, 814 

166, 846, 132 

12, 166, 452 

1,030,229 

'  Inclading  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
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EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

IIL — Table  shotving  the  exports  of  commodities^  the  growth  or  produce  of  the  United  Stai 
Englandj  Scotland^  and  Ireland^  dunng  the  fiscal  year  ended  «7ttfte30,  1874. 


Commodities. 


Domestic  exports  from  the  Uoited 

to— 


England. 


BreadittaffH: 

Wheat 

Wheat-flour 
Indian  com 
All  other 


ToUI. 


Cotton,  raw 

Uair,  numanufactaT*cd 

Hides,  fur^,  and  furskins 

Leather 

Naval  stores 

Oil-cnke 

Oil: 

Coal,  (crnde  and  refined) 
Animnl  and  vegetable... 

Ore,  argentiferous' 


Provisions : 

Bncon  and  hams 

Beef ,.. 

Butter I. 

Cheese , 

Fisi).  (pickled  and  dry) , 

Lard , 

Meats,  preserved 

Pork 

All  other , 


$43, 128.  .VS 

8,812,0G4 

7, 48U,  120 

385,033 


59,  808,  7C9 


136,  U52, 187 
240, 144 
3, 474, 709 
2,083,174 
1.110,083 
3, 624,  465 

3, 500, 376 

1, 076,  640 

255,814 


Total. 


Seeds 

Spirits  of  tnn>entino 

Sutra*-  and  molasses 

Tallow 

Tobacco : 

Leaf 

Manufactured 

Timber,  lumber,  &.G 

Other  unmanufactured  articles 
Other  manaiac lured  articles. .. 


22,222.544 

1,  m,  483 

218,  778 

9,  129.370 

590,061 

3,119,295 

404, 114 

1, 600, 632 

61, 753 


39, 120. 030 


1. 
3. 

1, 
3, 

6. 


227. 180 
238,046 
2BH,07I 
613, 703 

607,530 
251, 592 
572, 266 
665,  792 
023.196 


Spotland. 


$5, 861, 570 

2.  444,  .M3 

1, 820, 460 

105,980 


10,232,53-2 


564.846 


181, 124 
309.008 

39,260 
268.020 


3. 245, 563 

262,400 

85,413 

1, 083, 708 


Ircb 


135,8 

10,  e 


36,^ 


3.J 


1.1 


889.976 

57.iM7 

179^272 

2,040 


5,  805, 619 


Total. 


276, 333, 833 


85,  .•ifl9 

61,819 

146,  819 

1,010,659 

75.%  451 
I2,7:« 

750.  919 
50, 150 

839,822 


21, 120, 561 


43,5 


E.— The  ageregato  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  exported  to  the  United  Kiagdom  i 
9  follows:  Baw cotton,  903,571,772 pounds;  wheat,  51,833,278  bushels;  wheat-flour,  i,703.9S 


Note. 
were  as 

rela;  bacon  and  bams,  262,723,419  pounds;  beef,  23,721,364  pounds;  pork,  20,029,898  pounds;  c 
78,552,976  pounds. 


The  above  table  not  only  shows  the  value  of  the  cotton,  but  of 
grain,  timber,  naval  stores,  and  other  crude  products  of  our  fields 
torests,  and  of  aninaal  products,  which  find  a  market  in  the  Un 
Kingdom.  The  greater  part  of  these  may  be  classed  as  the  raw  ii 
rials  of  English  manufactures,  for  the  breadstuff's  and  provisions,  as 
as  the  cotton,  the  leather,  the  timber,  and  the  leaf-tobacco,  reall} 
come  the  elements  of  manufactured  products. 

Whether  the  material  interests  of  the  country  would  be  better 
moted  by  consuming  at  home  a  large  portion  of  the  food  now  expo 
and  devoting  it  to  the  conversion  of  crude  products  into  maniifact 
goods,  is  a  question  which  will  receive  no  consideration  m  these  pi] 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  the  author  contents  himself  witt 
pi'esentation  of  facts,  and  declines  entering  upon  the  discussion  ot^c 
tions  respecting  which  there  are  wide  divergences  of  opinion. 
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nonGEATION  FE03I  THE  X:^ITED  KINGDOM. 


iew  of  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  which  now 
se  the  United  States  were,  at  the  time  of  the  change  of  govern- 
chiefly  of  British  birth  or  descent,  it  is  not  surprising  that  of  the 
29  persons  of  foreign  birth  who  formed  part  of  our  popolation 
\  no  less  than  3,119,705  were  born  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in 
Itish  North  American  possessions. 

immigration  into  this  country  from  the  British  Islands  during  the 
ir  years,  from  1820  to  1874,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 

f  showing  the  lotal  immigration  into  the  United  States  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  the  fifty- four  and  a  half  years  ended  December  31,  1874. 


Periods. 


^  indiuive. 
^iDcla8iTe. 
iflnclosiTe. 
I,  inclasive. 
e«r  1871 . . . 
ear  1872  . . . 
e«r  1873 ... 
ear  1874... 


■egate 


England  and 
Wales,  Isle 
of  Man,  and 
Channel  Isl- 
ands. 


16.007 
7, 796 
33,353 
53,444 
218,027 
62,525 
73,579 
70,499 
43,969 


779, 199 


Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Great 
Britain.* 

3.1«) 

2,667 

3,712 

38,331 

36,733 

12, 135 

14,565 

13,008 

8,765 

27,106 

29,188 

162, 332 

748, 740 

495,969 

61,463 

69, 761 

75, 848 

47, 688 

35,534 
243, 540 
748, 306 
297, 578 
356,247 
7,814 

133,096 

1, 718, 095 

1, 789, 079 

Total. 


81,821 
283,191 

1, 047, 76? 

1,338,09? 

1, 106, 976 
143,937 
157,905 
159,355 
100,423 


4,419,469 


*  ^Nationality  not  stated ;  supposed  to  be  chiefly  from  Ireland. 

g  to  the  defective  returns  of  the  nationalities  of  immigrants 
the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  countries  of 
•  of  large  numbers  who  came  from  the  British  Isles  were  not  set 
i  the  returns,  but  their  place  of  birth  designated  as  "  Great 
"  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  the  fifth  column  of  the  above 
From  a  careful  analysis  of  some  of  the  original  papers,  an  ap- 
kte  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  proportion  of  x>ersons  of  Irish 
who  are  included  in  the  number  of  those  "not  stated,''  which, 
ion  to  the  1,718,095  Irish  immigrants  given  in  the  table,  shows 
the  4,419,469  arriving  from  the  British  Isles  in  a  little  over  half 
py,  upward  of  2,950,000,  or  two-thirds,  were  natives  of  Ireland, 
e  large  foreign  element  in  the  city  of  New  Yort,  amounting  to 
than  419,094  in  the  census-year  1870,  the  natives  of  Ireland  were 
,  a  number  almost  equal  to  the  whole  population  of  Dublin,  wLich, 
,  was  246,326.  Indeed,  if  the  Irish  in  Jersey  City,  Brooklyn, 
er  adjoining  cities,  which  really  form  a  part  of  the  commercial 
)li8  of  America,  be  included,  the  number  would  fully  equal,  if 
eed,  the  aggregate  population  of  Ireland's  chief  city. 

16  L 
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I.— EATES  OF  WAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Before  presenting  tbe  tables  showing  the  earnings  of  factory-op 
lives  in  various  manufacturing  towns  of  the  United   Kingdom, 
following  statement,  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  mechanics 
other  skilled  workmen  in  the  metropolis,  is  submitted  : 

SKILLED  TllADES  IX  LONDON,  WEEKLY  WAGES  IX  1S71. 

Statemcfit  showing  the  esiahUshed  rotes  of  icagcs  ohtaincd  hy  members  of  the  various  ir\ 
eociet'u's  of  the  mctrojyoliSfin  summer  and  tnwfcr,  comjnlcd  under  the  sujyervi^ion  of  Ah 
Hay  HiU,  LL.  B. 


Trades. 


Bakers 

Basket-makers ,.. 

Boat-builders 

Book-binders 

Bra8s*oock  finishers 

Brass-finlshei-a 

Bricklayers 

Brush-makers 

Cabinet-makers 

Cabinet-makers,  deal 

Carpenters 

Carvers  and  gilders 

Coacb-bailders 

Coach-makers 

Coach-smiths 

Coach  trimmers  and  makers. 

Compositors 

Cork-cntters 

Cordwainers 

Curriers 


Engineers 

Farriers 

French-polishers 

Hammermen .' 

Iron  founders  and  molders 

Lette^press  printers 

Painters,  houso 

Pianoforte-makers 

Plasterers 

Plambers 

Pressmen,  printers* 

Skinners 


Steam-engine  makers. 
Stone-masons 


C  so 

la 


702 


2,386 

400 

500 

4.'M) 

4,740 

50 

25 

320 

900 


3,550 

100 

3,678 

1,900 

33.539 

220 

30 

80 

7,372 


400 


eo 

225 

100 

17.193 


Bate  of  wag 


Summer. 


[ 


{ 


$3  87 

3  63 
8  47 

7  26 

8  47 

8  47 
16* 

(t) 
726 
7  99 

9  14 

4  84 
9  68 
9  63 

84 
05 
84 
26 


4 

6 
4 

7 

C) 

8 


Wii 


47 

16* 

18* 

9  681 

26 

81 


7 
5 


9  20 
7  28 
14* 
16 
14 
18* 
26 
26 
16* 
18* 
14 


7 
7 


*Per  hour. 


t  Piecework. 


;  Uncertain. 
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tables  in  the  following  thirty-six  pages,  which  were  not  personally 
ed  by  the  author,  but  derived  from  oflBcial  sources,  exhibit  the 
g[8  of  work-people  in  the  various  industries  and  places  indicated 
the  year  1871.  Indeed,  so  far  as  factory-labor  is  concerned,  the 
therein  given  express  with  approximate  accuracy  the  cost  but 
I  hours  of  labor  which  now  obtain  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
3bject  of  the  following  statement  is  not  to  show  the  specific  rates 
es  paid  to  certain  operatives,  but  the  average  earnings  of  operatives 
DOS  occupations  in  different  localities.  In  a  very  large  number 
pations  the  hands  are  paid  by  the  piece  or  by  weight,  and  the 
rate  of  wages  would  not  indicate  the  sum  an  operative  would 
me  with  him  at  the  end  of  the  week  as  the  price  of  his  labor, 
nis  stated  in  all  these  tables  are,  therefore,  the  average  sums 
per  week,  whether  the  labor  be  i)aid  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 

Ine-spinning  factorj^  at  Manchester  the  following  are  the  average 
earnings  of  the  operatives : 

ule  spinners,  small  mules* t $10  89 

ule  spinners,  large  mules* 12  10 

women 82  18  to  2  42 

young  persons 1  57 

half-timers 60 

inders,  men 5  08 

ippers 4  35 

)m  frames,  women 2  18  to  2  00 

•iers,  girls 1  57 

elers,  girls 2  77 

08 8  18 

of  work,  59  per  week. 

J  men  employed  from  3  to  6  piecers,  often  members  of  their  own  families. 
h  £  sterling  computed  at  §4. 84,  and  the  shilling  at  24  cents. 
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T.ABOR   IN   EUROPE   AND    AMERICA. 


DOUBLING,  BLEACHING,  AND  DYEING  COTTON  THREAD. 


Occnpatioog. 


OTerlookorg,  men 

Bleachers,  men 

Dyers  or  flnUhers,  men 
Cop-winders,  women... 

Donblers,  women 

Clearers,  women 

Glassers,  women 

Rnlers 

Hank-winders 

BojH  and  girls  under  14 


Nottingham. 

Piiltl«j 

ReouirkA. 

14  35  to  $6  05 

$5  32 

Adnlta. 

4  35  to    7  26 

Do. 

4  35  to    9  68 

Do. 

I  81  to    2  42 

i  57 

Do. 

1  93  to    2  42 

1  93 

Do. 

I  69  to    2  05 

Do. 

2  42  to    2  9U 

Do. 

2  29  to    2  66 

a  17 

Do. 

2  05  to    2  42 

Do. 

96  to    1  57 

Note.— The  hours  of  work  are  sixty  per  week  ;  the  wages,  partly  piece-work,  partly  <li*j-work. 
WOOLEN  MANUFACTURE— SPINNING,  WEAVING,  ETC. 


Occupation. 


Layers  on  for  pcribblers,  women  . . . 

Cnrd  setters  or  cleaners,  men 

Sliver-minders,  girls 

Condenser-minders,  girls 

Card-feeders,  women 

Woolyers,  men 

Woolyers,  foremen,  men 

Self-acting  mule-minders,  men 

Self-acting  mule-pieceri»,  boys 

Self-acting  mule-piecers,  boys  and 

girls,  half-timers 

Rag-grinders,  men 

Englnemen  and  stokers 

Warpers 

Power-loom  tuners,  men 

Power-loom  weavers,  women 

Wool-sorters,  men 

Fnlling-millers,  men 

Wool  and  piece-dyers,  men 

Cloth-dressers,  viz,  raiHers.  cutters*, 

pressers,  tenterers,  drawers 

Burlers,  women 

Riggers  and  stumpers,  men 

Menders  and  stumpers,  women  . . . . . 

Oil-extracters,  men 

Mechanics  and  Joiners,  men 

Rag-pickers,  women 

Hand-spinners,  men 

Hand-spinners,  young  persons 

Slubbers 


_2 

O 

P3 


12  90 
4  35  to   4  84 


2  42  to 


4  35  to 


2  42 

2  90 

3  63 

4  84 

5  56 
1  69 


60  to       84 


4  59  to 
3  63  to 


5  08 

4  35 

5  80 
3  38 

6  29 
5  68 


2  17 


6  53 

5*32* 

S'si'to's  56" 


0 

Xi 

o 
Q 


$2  90 
4  11 
2  17 
1  69 


12  17 


3  87 
5  08 
3  63 
1  69 


84 
84 
63 


8  47 
3  38 
6  05 
5  08 
5  32 


60 
42 
08 
14 
80 
26 
93 
77 


6  29 


Of 

i 


o  * 

as  o 


**i 

"i- 

1? 

US 

^ 

KS 

T"  •"»* 

O 

ac 

4  84 


1  45 


2  90 
6  05 


5  32 
I  21 


M  11 


3  14 

4  11 


2  90 
1  21 


3  38 


3  38 
5*32' 


5  08 


$2  42  to  $2  90  I 

4  59   14  11 


2  42  to    3  87 


2  90  to   4  35 

5  80  to  12  10 
2  42  to  3  87 
4  35  to    5  56 

6  05  to    8  47 


6  29 


2  17  to   2  90 


4  35  to   7  26 

'6'65'to'7  2c' 


3  3d 

4  84 
4  35 
4  II 


290 


3  38 
3  87 


4  84 
1  45 


1181 


$2  66  to 
5  32  to 
4  84  to 


1  93  to  2 


Note. — The  hours  of  work  are  sixty  per  week ;  the  wages,  partly  piece-work,  partly  day*work. 


WOOLEN  MANUFACTURE— CLOTH-DRESSING. 


Occupation. 


GIggers 

Do 

Machinists 

Machinists,  perpetual 

Cloth-pressers 

Cloth-drawers 

Cloth  tenterers.% 

Handle-setters 

Hand-reisers 

Foremen 


Note. — The  hours  of  work  are  sixty  per  week  ;  the  wages,  partly  piece-work,  partly  dHy-w* 
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WOOLEX  MAN UFACTUKE— COMBING. 


Occnpation. 


He^&anics 

'Wool -washers. , 
C«in4-jobber«  .. 
Wareboa««inen 
Card-handi».... 
C«mb-b&nda... 


Bradford. 


$6  29 
3  87 


4 
4 

2 
2 


35 
U 
42 
54 


2?OTE, — The  hoars  of  work  ore  sixty  per  week ;  the  wages,  partly  piece-work,  partly  day-work. 

WOOLEN  MANUFACTURE— CARPET-MAKING. 


Occnpation. 

Glasgow. 

Kilmarnock. 

Durham. 

Neighborhood 
of  Leeds. 

AflKifftuit  drf r«,  men 

$4  47 
1  53 

4  96 

1  93 
6  29 
6  05 

2  42 

5  32 

1  45 

2  35 
1  69 
4  59 

1  69 

2  17 

1  08 

2  17 
1  21 

13  87  to  17  26 

1  45  to    3  3d 

5  32 

3  38 

6  29  to   7  74 

$3  87  to  $4  35 
2  42  to    3  3d 

A.!i«i«tant dT«*ni,  boys 

Haad-loom  wecvera  and  benmcrs.  men .............. 

14  84 

4  35  to    6  05 

HtDd-loom  weHvera  And  beomers.  boys 

2  90  to    4  35 

M*tbwite« 

^ttttera-drawers,  men. 

^sOern-drawers,  boys 

^sr^oQw- workers,  tenters,  and  sewers,  men  ...... 

Wu^oaire-workers,  tenters,  and  sewers,  boys 

^weboiue-workers,  tenters,  and  sewers,  women  ... 

^•whowc-workers,  tenters,  and  aewers,  girls 

Cropptn,  cotters,  and  cleaners,  men 

Cropper*,  eatters,  and  cleaners,  boys 

Croppen, entt^ rv.  and  cleaners,  women  ............ 

Cropptn,  cutters,  and  cleaners,  sirls 

Wiiiden and rcelerst  women 

1  53  to    1  89 

2  42 

Windmandreelers.  (rtrls 

1  21 
5  56 

Power-loom  weavers,  Brussels  carpets,  men 

6  29 

4  35 

4  23  to    7  74 

96  to    2  42 

64  to    2  42 

rower.loom  weavers,  Brussels  carpets,  apprentices  . 
CardiDg  and  •pionio  g,  men 

7  26 

tsrtfflg  and  spinninir.  lads 

• 

2  90 

vwQiog  tma  tpinnincr,  females  and  children 

tarten,  females 

1  57 
1  21 

2  66 

optonen,  females 

^'OTK.— The  boon  of  work  are  sixty  per  week ;  the  wages,  partly  piece-work,  partly  day-work. 
WORSTED   >L\NUFACTURE— SPINNING,  WEAVING,  ETC. 


Occnpation. 


^??J*»OTter»,  piece-work,  ftyernge. 
1^?^* "Sorters,  day  work,  per  week 


GQ[^"^a»hcrs  »ind  driers 
-t 

Ov-I^^tenten 


(v-l^aters,  women 
B^-t«o,erg.. 


«^-^5i?Wer. 

DraJz  • 

8p[-J^*™.  women 

DoiS-***™.  yoang  persons 

H'^J'^^  and  jobbers,  boys 

Ile^^**",  by  the  piece-work 

Of-,!^".  women 

--.  Wi^j^i'^okers 

'^^^Avi  »J^*rs,  women  and  girls 

w^?*-****" 

Vp-^^t^-dressers 

Vp'^^'l*  loomer  and  twisters,  by  piece... 

Ov^^ers,  women 

I>ij-J''ookerM 

**^r!»  and  bobbin  setters,  half-timers. 


3^ 


Keighley. 

$4  96 

4  84 

3  t>3 

2  42 

3  14 

3  14 

3  3d 

6  77 

2  42 

2  17 

2  17 

3  38 

2  66 

5  56 

3  87 
5  08 
3  38 
3  14 
5  56 


Halifax. 


$5  80 
4  35 
2  29 


338 


2  29 
1  93 
1  93 


2  78 
5  80 


^2  66  to    3  14 

5  80 

60 


Glasgow. 


II  81 


4  35 

'2'78 


8  47 


Bradford  Diii- 
trict. 


$6  77  to  $7  26 


3  87  to   4  35 


7  74  to    8  47 

2  17  to    2  54 
1  81  to    2  11 


2  42  to    2  90 
7  26  to    7  98 


5  8U  to    0  29 


2  54 


7  50  to    8  22 
42  lo       90 


^TE. — The  hours  of  work  are  sixty  per  week :  the  wages,  portly  piece-work,  partly  doy-work. 
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FLAX  MANUFACTURE—SPINNING,   WEAVING,   ETC. 


Occnpation. 

d 

• 

S 

2 

X 

M 
O 

• 

u 

Xi 

e 

< 

• 

o 

a 

9 

Q 

• 

■3 

1 

Overlookers 

WiiTrhousemen .... 

$4  84  to  19  68 

3  87  to   4  35 

4  64  to    6  05 
1  21  to    1  57 
4  64  to    6  05 

1  45  to   1  75 

1  51  to   1  75 
1  21  to    1  57 
]  93  to    2  42 
4  35  to    6  05 
4  84  to    6  05 
4  84  to    7  26 

64  81  to  $6  05  17  26  to  $9  68 

• 

16  05  to  $8  47 
3  63  to    6  05 

$4  59  to  13  56 

Rouifhers. . ........ 

Hacklenj 

I  81  to   2  54 

2  OS 

Sorters ....-- 

Preparers,  women 
Hnd  trirlfl... 

1  45  to   2  05 

1  08  to    I  81 
1  45  to    1  93 
1  69  to    2  66 

1  57  to    1  87 

2  05  to    2  29 
1  57  to    I  81 

2  90 

#1  45 
1  93 

1  21  to    1  93 
1  69  to    3  14 

9  fK 

Splnneni,     women 

and  girls 

Doffers 

t 

SI  81                      2  17 

Reelers,  women 

Makers-np 

Enginemcn 

1  81 

1  93  to    3  63 



254 
4  11 

Mechanics ......... 

7  26 
5  32 
2  90 

5  80 

Dressers,  men  ..... 

3  87  to   5  32 

,!!!!.!  4  P4  to     fiO.=i      "'" 

5  22 

Dressers,  women  . . 

Dressers,  boys 

i  21  to   2  90 
24  to       48 
2  05  to   2  42 
1  93  to   2  17 
4  35  to   4  84 

Half*timer8 ........ 

36  to       60 

60 

Carders,  females . .  ■ 

Combers,  females  . . 

r 

Bundlers 

Tacklers.  men ..... 

5  44 

Winders 

I  69  to    3  63 
1  93  to    3  87 

i  93 

2  54 

Weavers 

3  28 

Bleachers,  females  • 

Warpers 

266 

Note.— The  hoars  o(  work  are  sixty  per  week ;  the  wages,  partly  piece*work,  partly  day-work. 

JUTE  MANUFACTURE— SPINNING  AND  WEAVING. 


Occupation. 


Workers  In  preparing  departments 

Spinners,  coarse  and  fine 

Piecers,  single  frames  and  doable  . 

Shifters 

Bobbin-carriers,  boys 

Winders,  coarse  and  fine 

Reelers 

Warpers 

PacUng  department 

Mechanics 

Oilers , 

Tenters 

Assistant  tenters 

Weavers,  girls 

Half-timers 

Twisters 

Carders 

Rovers 

Drawers 

Feeders , 

Bundlers 


Glasgow. 


$1  57  to  $1 

2  17  to    2 

1  08  to    1 

90  to 


1  93  to 


63  to 
05  to 


1 
2 
2 
I 
5 
6 
3 


93 
29 
51 
96 
08 
05 
05 
93 
32 
77 
75 


6  05 


2  42  to 


4 

2 


.35 

90 


Dundoe. 


$2  05  to  $2  23 
1  69 
1  39 


378 


2  23  to 


Note. — The  hours  of  work  are  sixty  per  week  ;  the  wages,  partly  piece-work,  partly  day-work. 
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SILK  MANUFACTURE— THROWING  RAW  SILK. 


Occupation. 


ployed  at  spinning  and  throwing-milli 


■ad  girls,  doablers 

Wofn«ti  and  girls,  winders  of  raw  silk 
Cbiidreo,  drawing.., 

I,  peelers. •***•••••••.••••«•••« • 


Nottingham. 


$3  87 

$4  11 

$0  96 

to 

2  42 

I  69 

1  81 

to 

2  54 

2  05 

2  17 

to 
to 

2  66 
96 

60 

48 

1  93 

to 

2  17 

2  05 

4  84 

to 

6  77 

Manchester. 


SOTK.— Th^  hoorg  of  work  are  isixty  per  week;  the  wdges,  partly  piece-w.ork,  partly  day-work. 

SILK  MANUFACTURE— SPINNING  W.\JSTE  SILK. 


Occupation. 


SSk-lKkOers,  men  ... 
^ak-dre«a(rrs,  men  . . 

KTk-preparen,  girls 
SU^-spiiiners,  girls  . 
fiil^-doablers.  girU . 
»lk-reel«vs,  girls.... 
Meduuiieai,  men.... 


men ........ 

Emcii»e-*triTerd,  men. 

'Warpers,  men 

Children,  half-timers 


Yorksliire. 


$4  35 

629 
2  17 
2  17 
2  17 
2  17 
6  29 
5  08 
4  35 


Manchester. 


$1  93  to  $2  42 
1  93  to  2  42 
1  93  to    2  42- 


5  80 
60 


KOTZ. — The  houn  of  work  are  sixty  per  week ;  the  wages,  partly  piece-work,  partly  day-work. 


BLEACHING,  DYEING,  AND  PRINHTING 

• 

Occupation. 

a 

? 

o 

a 
c 

S 

Neighborhood  of 
Manchester. 

Neighborhood  of 
Manchester. 

a 
o 

Rochdale. 

*«.«AC11W0,     StSQElSQ,      AND 
•trCHWO: 

Foreaun 

*$8  47 

$3  87  to    5  08 

2  17  to    2  29 

1  45  to    1  93 

121 

10  89 
4  35 

2  42  to    3  38 

13  31 
10  89 

3  87 

1  45 

6  53 

4  84 
72 

605 
3  87 

2  17 

8  47  to  12  10 
f  11 

3  87 

2  54  to    3  02 
1  45  to    1  93 

7  26 

3  87  to    4  U 

$7  26 

$8  47 
3  87 

*«......:..:.:.....;::::: 

^oQcasboTe  18 

CWs  tnd  boys  between  13 

^■•difi : 

1  69 

1  33 

Cot?*^-ti»«r8 

^offeinen 

$9  68  to  $14  52 

i^ 

lUc2l?^>«tween  13  and  18.... 
Sj^saen 

............... f 

»».^**4iM,  liMn 

10  89 

3  87 

|1  21  to    1  45 

10  64 
3  87 
1  45 

7  26  to  12  10 

*^*47'to**$il37 
3  87 

to^^»«ni,n>en 

E4»D?2;*  between  ^^  and  18  .... 
r^r^asnuQ,  (block :) 

1  45  to    1  93 

•••••*••••••• 

S^il^-^-printefB.  men......... 

6  05 

-A6iSr;i?~tiSS!r/.  It::  :.:..:: : 

Fc^zfAIlD  STCAMI50 : 

ji   *^iiiea 

4  84  to    7  26 

6  77 
3  87 

Qj^*?^    •>..................... 

^       iT^  "wl  boja  between  13 
^Q  «^  •  boapino,  and  clear- 
l>^^a»ett 

1  93  to    4  35 

9  68  to  14  52 

8  47 

l»-  ^>«.  Ben 

4  11 

f,     ^t^J^***n  abore  18 

■T^^S?"'  between  13  and  18  .... 
'Ac^t^O,    MAKIKO-UP,     AND 

2  42 

7  74  to    8  22 
4  35  to    4  84 

726 

7  26  to  12  10 

^^adrers  and  starchers 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing — Continued. 


Occnpation. 

• 
Si 

« 

if 

i 

»   . 

c  » 

W 
II 
Is 

2: 

I-- 

• 

•3 

1 

Finishing,  etc.— Continued. 
Makera-up  and  pftckers,  men. 
^^Tomen    nbo ve  18  .......... 

$4  35  to  $5  08 
2  17  to    2  90 

1  69  to    1  93 

12  10 

7  26  to    7  74 

7  74 

4  84 

2  42  to    2  90 

5  08 
4  35  to    4  84 
7  26  to    8  95 

1  69 

$4  35  to  $4  84 
2  42  to    3  14 

1  21  to    2  17 

$2  05 
1  33 

Girla  and  boyg,  i>etween  13 
and  18  ................... 

MECHANICS,    S3UTHS,    JOINERS, 
ETC.: 
Foremen ................... 

Mpchfinicfl.  -....•••.•.•...*• 

Joinern ....... .............. 

4  59  to    7  26 

Assistantg  and  engrine-tenters. 
Boyg,  between  13  and  18. . . . 
^'ntcbmen  ................. 

Cortors. ...... .............. 

Ttnnk.kAPrM>rfl.  mAn . 

Book-keepen;,  boyb  between 
13  and  18 

Deaisrneni  .................. 

19*68' to  $14*52 

Enflrraveri .................. 

7  26  to     10  89 

$7  26  torn  10 

Note. — The  honre  of  work  in  print-works  are  not  necessarily  restricted  to  60  per  week  ;  in  fipct  d>ey 
are  generally  rather  in  excess  of  that  number.  The  wages  are  paid  partly  by  piece-work,  partly  by  day- 
work. 

WARP  AND  SKEIN-PRINTING. 


Occnpation. 


Designers 

Block-cutters 

Block-printers 

Warp-printers 

Warp-dressers 

Warp-dressers,  between  13  and  18 

Warp-printers,  between  13  and  18 

Females 

Color-mixers 

Skein-printers 

8kein-printers,  between  13  and  18 

Skein-printerg,  under  13 .*. 

Ordinary  printers 


Manchester. 

$9  08 

8  47 

6  29 

5  51 

5  08 

2  42 

3  39 

2  18 

7  26 

6  05 

1  94 

97 

4  36 

Remarks. 


Overiooken. 


FUSTIAN  DYEING  ANT)  FINISHING. 


Occnpation. 


Sadners 

Washers 

Copperaners 

Wbizzers 

Dryers 

Men 

Lads,  from  13  to  15. 
Iiad«i,  from  15  to  17. 
Lads,  from  17  to  19. 

Men 

Head-enderf),  men.. 
Tail-endera,  men  .. 

Men 

Lnda,  from  17  to  19 
LadM,  from  15  to  17 
Females 


Manchester. 

$5  08 

4  84 

3  87 

4  36 

4  36 

7  26 

1  69 

2  06 

2  90 

8  47 

5  57 

3  39 

7  26 

3^9 

2  06 

3  63 

Remarks. 


Shearers,  cutters,  and  machine-fluiikerA. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hand-finishers. 
Dressers. 

Do. 
Stiffeners. 

Do. 

Do. 
Enders  and  menders. 


Note.— The  hours  of  work  in  bleaching  and  dyeing-works  must  not  exceed  an  average  of  (Wp^rweek. 
Wagei*  paid  partly  by  piece-work,  portly  by  day-work. 


AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OP  OPERATIVES. 
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DYEIXO. 


Occnpation. 


SUIled  djen 

UxunklLle<i  dyen 

Bleacbenft 

HoCpr«^wrs  and  finiahers 

Boy» 

I>3r«rs.  -vromen 

I>yer»,  girls .. 

Folders  and  ironers 

Calico-slasera 


Metropolis. 

$6  29  to 

$7  2 

3  87  to 

5  5 

3  87  to 

7  7- 

4  81  to  10  r 

97  to 

3  3! 

2  18  to 

36; 

97  to 

1  9- 

2  18  to 

2  9 

8  4 

"SoTE. — The  bonra  of  work  in  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  mntit  not  exceed  an  average  of  60  per  week 
paid  partly  by  piece-work,  partly  by  day-work. 


FUSTLVX-CUTTING. 


Occnpation. 


ICen  on  piece- work  . . . 
'^IToinen  on  piece-work 
TToiang  persons 


Manchester. 


$3  42  to  $4  & 

1  45  to    2  9( 

97  to    1  9 


Note. — Honri  of  work,  60  per  week ;  wages  paid  chiefly  by  piece-work. 


SMALL-WARE,  BRAIDS,  FRINGES,  ETC. 


Occupation. 


sole  email ware-weftTers,  male 

Silk:  small  ware-weavers,  female 

SOfe:  siD&Uware- winders,  female 

Plaiters,  women  above  18 

'Wlndem 

Malcers-ap 

Makjers-up,  yonng  persons 

Piaiteni,  yoong  persons 

Haif-tune .• 


Slanchester. 

Metropolis 

$4  3G  to  $4  84 
3  63  to    3  87 

$7  0 

2  43 
2  90 

3  a 

2  42 

3  G9 

1  0 

1  45 

2  06 

1  5 

61 

Note. — Hours  of  work,  60  per  week ;  wages  paid  by  the  week. 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  MANUFACTURE. 


Occnpation. 


ben  class  . . . 
Hi'veters,  second  class. 
Kinisbers,  b^t  class- .. 
Pznlsbers,  second  class 

Clickers,  males 

Maeblnists,  iiemales... 

Fitters,  females 

r^&st-makers 

Clofrgcrs 

Cntters 


o 
2 


$7  26 
4  84 
9  20 
6  05 


Leeds.* 


$2  90  to  $8  47 
2  90  to  8  47 
5  08  to  9  68 
5  08  to  9  68 
6  05 
1  94  to  3  39 
1  69  to  2  90 
4  84  to    7  26 


o  d 


|4  64 


7  56 


5  32 
3  00 
2  30 


4  40 


Ipswich. 


$4  84  to  $9  68 


OB 

o 


$6  0 


62 


24 


58 


•The  number  of  hours  ere,  for  females,  54  per  week,  and  for  molen,  59  per  week. 
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CLOTHING. 


Occupation. 


rerlookers,  men 

itterg,  men 

LSton,  females,  first  class... 

Lsters,  females,  inferior 

ichiners,  females,  first  class 
ichiners.  females,  inferior . . 
wers,  females,  first  class... 

essers,  men,  first  class 

^siters,  men,  inferior 


Metropolis. 

Oloiigow. 

$10  17 1 

_    «>    z    U 

920 

2  30 

•~          » 

1  47 

t  b  ^  o 

3  41  ^ 

p.n^e 

2  90 

2  96 

g^sss 

6  61 

i-S^-ss 

4  24j 

Ipswich. 


r26 

2  90 

2  90 

7  26 

Note. — Ordlnorj  hours  of  work  firom  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  but  the  average  in  leit^i  than  60  per  week. 


GEXERAL  FURNISHING. 


i-^.r^ 


Occupotion. 


res8*making 

tdding 

antel-making 

nfflngof  ftirniture 

^ng  up  of  carpe*8,  sewing 

>llahingof  ftirniture 

;>holstery,  women  for  sewing,  dec 
Eikingup  of  bonnets 


Metropolis. 

02  78 

4  17 

266 

88? 

3  87 

9es 

303 

4  36 

Note. — Ordinary  hours  of  work  from  8  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  but  the  average  is  less  than  60  per  week. 


MANTLE-WORK. 


Occupation. 


ftchinistd,  sewing: 

Experienced.... 

Improvers 

ind -workers : 

Piece-workers . 
ly-workers : 

Experienced... 

Improvers 


Metropolis. 


$3  63  to  $4  36 
73  to    2  43 

2  90  to    4  84 

S  90  to    3  63 
73  to    2  a 


Note. — The  ordinary  hours  of  work  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  but  the  average  is  lefrs  than  GO  per  week. 


4 

i 


STAY  OR  CORSET  MAKING. 


Occupation. 


ay  •cutters,  men 

ay-pressers,  men 

ay-machinists,  females  . . 
ay  needle-hands,  females 
ay^embroiderers,  females 

mera 

dieters,  boys  and  girls  . . . 

>xeni,  girls 

nishers  and  overlookers  . 

>remen , 

tters 


Remarks. 


Termed  in  the  trade  fanners. 


Sundry  workers  for  superiutendiog 


rU 


Note. — Ordinary  hours  of  work  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  but  the  average  is  less  than  60  per  week. 
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LIXEX-COLLAR  MAKING. 


Oecapation. 


M«a,  entierm,  fint  clam 

Hem.  cutters,  second  class 

Xen,  cutters,  third  class 

Females,  maehlDe-handi,  first  class ... 
Feocud^  machine-bands,  second  class 
Fexaales^  machine-hands,  third  class  . . 

FencMles,  Iroaers,  first  class 

Females,  Ironers,  second  class 

Females,  ironers,  third  class 


Metropolis. 


18  47  to 
7  26  to 
84  to 
36  to 
63  to 

2  18  to 
4  36  to 

3  63  to 
2  90  to 


4 
4 
3 


$9  68 
8  47 


7 
4 
4 
3 
5 
4 
3 


26 
84 
36 
63 
32 
36 
63 


Note. — Ordinary  hoars  of  vrork  from  8  a  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  bat  the  average  is  less  than  60  per  week. 

DRESS-MAKIXG. 


Oecapation. 


TwoTDsnagers 

One  drMs-moker 

"fwo  div>si-makers 

Oss  dren-maker 

Oas  dreit-maker , 

Obi  drest-maker 

^  draa-msker 

vo«  drMs-maker 

J*o  dress-makers 

j^dms-maker 

J«*e  dress-makers 

^&re«  di^MS-makers , 

2?Jjn  dresi-makers 

^^'^  dTMs-makers 

^^0  dress-makers 

i^  dresi-makers 

i**'*y-foar  dress-makers 

y  *J<lress-maker8 

Bj'"****^!  dress-makers  .. 

J/^  ^^'^-^^^t^rs , 

JJJ*' dre«*.m»kers 

J??w««-maker 

A.^***  dress-makers 

?»f  Jammer 


One 


>XkUliner 


Sr^  milliDers 
Jj'iiiUiner... 

^««^lUner... 

Apprentices 


^OTE. — Ordinary  hours  of  work  firom  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  but  the  average  is  less  than  60  per  week. 


HAT  AND  CAP  MAKING. 


Occupation. 


Metropolis. 


^Wrv*^**"'  hands. 


^^f^Wworaen 

^i-.  .'"^•imnjer*,  women  and  girls. 

^oJl^^fcers,  men 

^l^L^^^en    

^ifci>**rs,  men 

^t\^*° 


'^TS 


$7  26  to 
7  26  to 
9  68  to 


$3  63 
4  84 

1  21 

2  42 
2  90 
9  68 
968 

14  52 


Mffnchester. 


$2  42  to  $4  84 
7  26  to  14  52 

7  26  to  12  10 
9  68  to  19  36 

8  71  to  10  89 


Glasgow.. 


$2  54 
2  66 


8  47 


Note.— Hours  of  work  60  per  week. 
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FEATHER-MAKING. 


Occupation. 


Men 

Men,  Bhadeni ... 
Women,  from  18 
Oirlii  under  16... 


Metropolb. 


$4  84  to  $6  OTi 

7  26  to  12  10 

1  94  to    3  87 

97  t«    1  69 


Remarks. 


According  to  ability. 


aiAXUFACTURE  OF  ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS. 


Occupation. 


Metropolis 


Hen  ... 

Boyg... 
Women . 
OirU... 


$4  S4 

1  21 

3  n9 

97 


IROX-MANUFACTURE. 


Occupation. 


Blast-furnace  : 

Keepers 

C  hargerit 

Slaggeri) 

Mine-fellers 

Coke-fellers 

Llme-fellers 

Enginemen 

Welgbmen , 

Laborers 

Mations 

PUDDUNO-FOBOE: 

Puddlers 

Shinglers 

Laborers 

Weighmen 

Rail-mill: 

First  heating 

Second  heating 

Rollers 

Roughers  and  catchers 

Roughers  and  catchers  at  blooming. 

Changing  and  palling  oat 

Bogeymen 

Wheeling  iron 

PiUngiron 

Sawing  rails 

Str^ghtenerb 

Weighmen 

Laborers 

PLATE-MILL: 

Heaters 

Loaders  and  general  laborers 

Merchant-mill  : 

Heaters 

Rollers 

Chargers... 

Laborers 

Weighmen 

Smiths 

Smiths*  strikers 

Boiler-smiths 

Fitters... 

Pattern-makers 

Joiners 

Holders 

Laborers 


Middlesborongh. 


$12  28 
9  31 
7 
7 
5 
5 


62 
19 
64 
G4 


8  47 


$4  35  to 

5  08  to  6  05 


4 
4 


84 
65 


10  50 

13  31 

63  to  5  56 

35  to  5  60 

10  28 
13  79 
21  05 


6  05 

7  26 
7  17 
6  41 
9  43 
629 

84  to  6  05 
63  to  5  60 


6  59 
12  10 


3  63  to 


3 
4 


63 
59 


4 
4 
4 
4 

5 

4 

2 


6  05 


84  to 
59  to 


01 

08 


35  to  8  22 


11  to 
60  to 


01 
77 
01 


84  to  6  77 
42  to  7  26 


Neighborhood  of 
Midd  le^iboron  gh. 


$5  08  to 
4  84  to 


$12  28 
9  31 
7  62 
19 
92 
61 
31 
77 


35  to  5  32 
35  to  7  98 


4  59  to 

4  35  to 

6  77  to 

5  80  to 


53 

84 
01 
77 


5  OS  to  6  53 


Darlington. 


\ 


$15  98 

10  44 

$6  77  to    7  19 

5  44  to    6  17 


10  29 


3  32  to 


423 


] 


10  m 

14  52 

15  73 

9  6d 


5  68  to  T      «6 


1&       70 
3  63  to   fc.       59 


KOTE.— The  average  number  of  hours  ebout  59  per  week. 
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IRON-.MILLS. 


OccupRtion. 


Poddlers 

Ptuitll«>ns^  under banda 

Fumaeemeu 

RoUen 

Rolierv'  aattudtanta , 

Rollers*  boys 

Soil  and  iron  etraightenens 

General  laboren 


Manchester. 

$8  47 

4  35 

12  10 

1-2  10 

6  05 

2  42 

7  26 

3  87 

Note. — The  number  of  hours  about  59  per  week. 


IROX-FORGING. 


Occupation. 


Manchester. 


'Pomtteemea. . . 

lAborers 

Smitha,  heavy 
Smilha.  light. 

Vitters 

Tamers 

Kaebhiists 


$39  04 
8  70 

4  84 
33  88 

6  48 
6  48 
6  77 

5  32 


KOTE.— The  number  of  hours  about  59  per  week. 


IRON-FOUXDING. 


Occnpation. 

Aaigfe-iron  tmiths 

fioUer-nukera 

^*|toe-«rectori 

^^ne  fitten  and  tomen 

Hilhnigbts 

J"*-noldCTs 

j5**»-8»Mer» 

p*^o«keri , 

^•Jwwi  in  fonnderiefl 

^^.!^^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

-'"^^nViwiithi™!"."."'.!'.!".!!".'.".".'.'.'.''.'.*'.'.'.! 


Manchester. 

m 

$1  37 

1  29 

1  29 

1  21 

1  21 

1  37 

1  45 

88 

72 

64 

1  26 

68 

1  05 

KOTE.— Number  of  hours  about  59  per  week. 


ENGDn^KBING,  BOILER  AND  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINE  MAKING. 


Oceapatioii. 


S2S*»ito«-flttera 
A  jT^lr  ^gine-nnitlu 


^^2^toral-«mith«  I II ! . !  im  III 
O«»r?"0*ak«rs .................. 

Iv^^  <&aehhiista,  (i.  e.  woodmen) 


1^^^  *<kd  brass  molden. 

li^*«rs 

**-  ■* "^ork  lahorew  .... 
•makers 


rmea 


Manchester. 


$8  23 


726 


7  74 


8  70 
7  26 
4  35 


Suffolk. 


$9  68 
6  05 

10  16 
$6  05  to   7  26 

10  89 
9  60 
8  70 


35 

90 


Essex. 


$5  60 

"s'io" 


629 


$3  39  to   3  63 
8  95 


3  39 


Lincoln. 


$6  72 
6  72 
6  53 
6  77 

5  32 
3  63 

6  77 


Glasgow. 


$5  80  to  $6  53 
"5'32Vo'"*6'77 
"5'08*to*7'2i 


3  63  to   3  87 
6  29  to   7  26 


4  11 


v..^,.^   —.—In  Manchester  the  average  is  less  than  60  hours  per  week.    In  the  eastern  counties  tho  full 
•  1^  ^re  worked. 
*^«^da7.  A 
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LOCOMOTIVE-ENGINE  MAKING. 


Occupation. 


Glai^ 


FHterf  and  flnisherii 

Turnen>,  sbapers,  p)ancrt»,  and  i^Iotteni 

Driller» 

Erectors  and  boiler>monnt«r8 

Pattern-makers 

Iron  and  brass  molders 

Coppersmiths 

G  ri  nders 

Boiler-makers 

Smiths 

Forgemen 

Laborers 

Hammermen 


i 

€ 
"3 
€ 
€ 

4 


Note. — The  above  wagres  are  all  average  rates,  manj  men  being  paid  both  higher  and  lower,  aeeonfini 
ability.    The  hours  of  work  avcr&ge  about  57  per  week. 

BOLT,  NUT,   AND  RIVET  MAKING. 


Occupation. 


Bolt-makers,  good 

Bolt^-makers,  common 

Nut-makers,  large 

Nut-makers,  small 

Rivet-makers 

Screw  ers  of  bolts , 

Bolt-makers'  striker 

Rivet-cutters 

Rivet  picker-out 

Turner 

Fitter's  apprentice 


Glasgow. 


$6  77 

5m 

6(S 
580 
^fol® 
3£) 
1S9 
HI 
677 
217 


LOCK  ANT)  SAFE  MAKING. 


Occupation. 


Fint-clfiss  mechanics,  known  as  tool-makers  and  engineers 

Good  fitter"* 

Laborers  in  mechanics,  employed  to  fit  up  or  put  together  what 
Ih  made  by  machine— mere  unskilled  labor. 

Boys  and  youths 

Women,  employed  to  work  automatic  machineii 


Metropolis. 


$10  16  to  $13  31.  per  601 
f7  26  to  $21  94,  per  60  houns,ptP« 

^    1^    *n    ft>a    AT    fnrRD] 


.  .J  hours. 
»ii,  pur  ou  uouns,  pifW-WOrfc- 
$4  35  to  $8  47,for601ionrS. 

$1 45  to  r*  1* 

$2  17  to  $3  14,asthel8W»Il<"«- 


Note  BT  proprietors.— Our  system  is  exceptional  to  all  others  In  this  trade,  by  reason  of  the  part*  of  tw 
work  bting  prepared  by  machinery  similar  to  Enfield.  Unfortunately,  the  best  men  only  work  about '«'<'■ 
thirds  time  ;  consequently,  they  take  only  a  part  of  what  they  earn.    The  hours  of  Work  ere  60  per  week- 

SHIPBUILDING  AND  MARINE    ENGINEERING. 


Occupation. 


Shipbutldi.««o-tard  : 

Blacksmiths 

Angle-iron  smiths 

Hammermen 

Riveters 

Pinters  and  fitters 

C  alkers 

Helpers  or  laborers 

Rivet-boys 

Carpenters  and  boat-builders 

Joiners 

Blockmakers 

Pnintt'rs 

Riggers 


Glasgow. 

MetropolJ*- 

$6  05 

f8  7l 
9  43 

6  29 

3  75 

••-•••'•'*       '•^ 

|5  08  to    5  32 

5  80  to  l\^ 
5OS 

5  80  to    7  01 

5  33 

3  38 

0  li 

1  69 

145  to   '], 

6  53 

653 

7  20 

5  80 

7  32 

iefi 

y 
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Shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering — Coutinued. 


OccapAtion. 

Glasgow. 

Metropolis. 

'O-Tjird— ContiDued. 

(U 

$5  68 
3  93 

822 
6  41 
6  59 
653 
3  87 

5  86 

6  05 
550 
3  32 

6  47 

5  44 

6  29 
3  75 
3  44 

US: 

DUkertf .........r..r...-r..r.i-'.rr-,--,--r 

$8  71 

7  98 

ithl 

8  71 

men.. .....••• ....••..•..••.••.••...••..•••.....«■•...••.•• 

5  32 

iH  flnlah AFfl  . -. 

8  22 

Ml. .-.    ................................................... 

8  71 

u.. 

4  35 

MS: 

nd fltt«n  ..^^........ .............................. .«■.■■■. 

8  71 

ind  calk^ri ......t...... 

7  26 

Oa.i 

Dcn....................... ...•....••.........•«•••■....... 

^  and  hlowAni. .................................... i. ..i-... 

1  21 

SHEFFIELD  TRADES. 


OccapatioD. 


IRON  AND  STEXL  MANUFACTURE. 


dkr. 


ibonur. 
r 


laborer. 
I  above. 


IDOE-TOOL  MANUFACTURE. 

le.  (of  which  the  forger  recelvei  $10.89  and  the  striker  |6.05,  or  $12.10  and 
ctlvely.) 

1  apprentice 

e-hunded 

omen 

FILE  MANUFACTURE. 

»le-handed,  (divided  in  like  proportion  with  earnings  of  edge-tool  forgers) .... 
e-handed... 

nen 

CUTLERY  MANUFACTURE. 

E  CUTLERY : 

Kifecntler,  (average,  probablgr,  $6.29) 

pocket  blade  grinder 

pocket  blade  rorger 4 

B  CUTLFRT  : 

ifbentler,  (averege,  probably,  $6.77) 

m)«  grinder 

kde  forger 

JFacture  : 

tier * 

Inder 

f«w...-. 

17  i7 


Amount 

per 

week. 

1 

$29  04  to  $48  40 

6  53 

1  69 

12  10  to 

14  53 

4  XL  to 

4  81 

6  53 

8  47 

21  78  to 

29  (J4 

4  84 

5  80 

14  52 

7  26 

9  68 

4  84 

12  10  to 

14  5J 

16  94 


13  31 

10  89 

6  77 

2  17 

19  36 

9  68 

7  26 

8  22 

2  42 

968 

3  63  to 

7  26  to 
7  26  to 

8  47 

7  74 

8  47 

4  «4  to 
7  26  to 
7  26  to 

968 
14  52 
12  10 

6  05  to 

677 
8  47 
726 

\ 
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Sheffield  trades— Continued. 


Occupation. 


CUTLERT  MANUFACTURE— Contiuued. 

Scissors  manufacture: 

Forge» 

FileH 

Borers  and  flnUhere 

Orindeni,  glnced 

Grinders,  poUnhed-work  (with  a  boy,  a  grinder  will  earn  from  $2.90  to  $6.05  per  week 
extra.) 

Dressers,  women 

Burnishers,  women ., 

Saw  manufacturk: 

Saw-makers,  datiU 

Saw-makers,  piece-workers 

Snw-grinders ,.. 

Saw-handle  makers 

Scourers,  women 

Warehouse-women r. 


SILVER  AND  ELECTRO-PLATE  MANUFACTURE. 


Silversmiths 

Metal  smiths 

Stampers 

Buifers,  men 

Warehouse-women 
Warehouse-girls . . . 
Bumitthers,  women 
Burnishers,  e^ls — 


Amount  per 

week. 

$4  81  to 

J7T4 

6  03  to 

M7 

6  05  to 

8  4r 

6  53  to 

9&^ 

7  26  to 

1161 

1  69  to 

3^ 

I  69  to 

2») 

6  77  to 

798 

6  05  to 

IJ 10 

9  66*0 

14  2 

4  64  to 

7« 

2  17  to 

'2  90 

2  17  to 

2$l 

e4T 

n^ 

8  71  to 

se 

tr, 

3» 

1  45  to 

1© 

2S0 

61  to 

37 

The  above  rates  are  taken  In  all  cases  under  the  condition  that  a  full  week  Is  worked.  There  are  io  Sbil- 
field  a  very  large  number  of  small  masters,  who  live  from  hand  to  moutii,  and  who,  pw^iapo,  ore  not  slv«v) 
able  to  supply  work  to  their  men  during  the  first  day  or  two  of  the  week.  On  the  other  hand,  there  SKt 
still  larger  number  of  operatives  who  decline  to  work,  under  any  circumstances,  on  Monday,  and  very  o!u« 
on  Tuesday,  and  who  prefer  the  minimum  of  work  capable  of  providing  the  bare  necesaarien  of  life. 

There  are  again  some  branches  of  the  Sheffield  tradj  so  depressed,  from  various  causes,  that  with  the  b^ 
intention  a  good  workman  can  hardly  get  a  living,  after  deduc*ing  fh)m  his  wag<«  his  rent  and  wear  aod  t«sr 
of  tools. 

There  arc  thus  three  causes  constantly  In  operation,  especially  in  periods  when  tmde  \*  fluHusting;  asd 
uncertain,  which  tend  clearly  to  diminish  the  averagu  rate  of  wages  in  this  locality,  as  given  in  the  iorvgdsi 
pages. 

Note.— The  number  of  hours  worked  in  Sheffield  is  about  58  per  weok. 


WIRE-WORKING. 


Occupation. 


Weavers .s. 

Drawers 

Winders 

Stitchers 

Dandy-makers 

Engineers 

Mechanics ».. 

Weaving  apprentices 

Drawing  apprentices 

Boys 


Bemarka. 


They  cam  $1 .  69  for  the  firs*  foer 
years.  The  Inst  three  Team 
they  earn  $3.63  (avemgc)  taid 
Uie  drawers  $4.5&. 


COPPER-MILLS. 


Occupation. 


Laborers 

Furnacomen 

Hammer-men 

Rolling-men , 

Tube-drawers 

Boys  over  16  vearsof  age 

Boys  under  16  years  of  age  (ftiU  time). 


Mascbtster. 

$4  11 

736 

6(6 

5J?l 

5« 

2« 

Ifii 

J 
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COACH-BUILDING. 


.   Occupation. 

- 

MAQcheiter. 

Body -mftki^ni 

$6  78  to  $9  68 
6  78  to    8  71 

^>vrtacr«makeni 

T'liBtfn a.  .  a. .......aa..x..      ..X4.xx...               x      ^ 

6  78  to    8  23 

lV^li«<>l«i 

6  78  to    9  68 

S«dtte 

7  26  to    9  68 

5  81  to    6  29 

Strfltert 

3  87 

VoiDfea 

1  94  to    2  42 

Tte  boji  senre  for  aeren  years.    Their  wages  begin  at  3  shillings  per  week  and  end  st  10  shillings  in  the 
law  year. 

BUILDING  TRADES. 


Occupation. 


Jolsera 

NssoDt  

BrickJajren 

Plarterers 

Lsborers .........  ............. 

Soprrior  laborers  and  scaffoldera 

PaiBten 

Plambers  and  glaziers... 

Slaun 


Metropolis. 


Cents  per 
hour. 
16 
16 
16 
16 

10^ 
15 


Manchester. 


Cents  per 
hour. 

in 
15 


It 

14 


Bradford. 


Per  week. 
96  61 
7  26 
7  26 


4  84 


6  61 
6  77 


NOTX.— In  the  metropolis  56i  hoxirs  per  week. 


CABINET-MAKING  AND  UPHOLSTERY. 


Csbinet-makers . 

ITpbolMtereTB 

Fmcli  pcrflsbers 


GiUera 

CpbaUtf^ry  sewers 

L'balr-makera 


Occupation. 


[>ecoraaors. 


Manchester. 


$7  74  to  Id  22 

7  98 
6  77 
14cts.perhour^ 
7  26  to    7  74* 
2  90 


Metropolis. 


$7  26  to  $10  89 

7  26  to    12  10 

726 

8  47 

8  47 
3  38 

10  89 
12  10 

9  19 
12  10 

9  19 


726  to 

7  26  to 
726  to 

7  26  to 


Note. — Sixty  hours  per  week. 


CL0CK-:kL4KING. 


riock -makers,  flmt  rlivs  ... 
:ioek-iisAk«ra,  second  class. 


Occupation. 


Metropolis. 


$7  26  to  $9  68 
6  05  to    6  77 


Note.— The  hours  of  work  nre  58  per  week. 
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POTTERY. 


Occupation. 


Hollow -ware  pres«erg. . . . 

Printer! 

Overmen 

Throwerf 

Tumerf 

Sagger-makers 

Dbh-makers 

Plate  and  saucer  makera. 

Laborers 

Transferrers,  women .... 
Latbe-tumers,  women ... 

\yarehonse  women 

Paintresses,  women 

Boys,  fUlltime 

Boys,  balf  time 

Temperers  of  clay 

Fettiers 

Blip-makers 

Moid-runners,  boys 

Biscuit-firemen 

Qloss-firemen 

Dippers 

Jar-makers,  women  .>... 

Jar  -makers,  girls 

Jar-flnisbers,  girls 


Metropolis. 


$7  26 


S6 

0  78 
8  71 
6  29 
8  71 


7 
7 
5 
4 
1 
4 
2 


26 
26 
08 
84 
94 
36 
90 


Mancbester. 


$8  47 


1  94 

60 

3  87 

532 


Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


$5  81 


5  61 

6  78 

7  26 


^  42  to    2  90 

i'^'to'Tgi' 


12  ID 

97  to    1  09 

10  89 


94  to 
45  to 
69  to 


7 
7 
2 
1 
1 


50 
74 
18 
69 
94 


Edinburgh. 


$5^1 
"6*65 


1  45 
$2  42  to    3  3» 


4  84 

5tl 


BRICK-MAKING. 


Occupation, 


Brick -molders 

Brick  sorters  and  loaders . . 

Barrow -men 

Carpenters  and  bricklayers 

Shipwrights 

Engineers 


Kent. 

$6  53 

605 

$4  36  to 

506 

5  81 

653 

8  71 

Remarks. 


All  brlck-maklng  opera^ui 
are  paid  at  per  l,OUObrick< 
so  that  the  wag««  can  only 
be  averoged. 


GLASS-MAKIXG. 


Occupation. 


Founders 

Sparemen,  (whose  duty  it  is  to  fill  the  crucibles) 

Kilnmen 

Cutters 

Cutters' assistants 

Grinding-men 

OrindiDg-boys 

Smoothbig-men 

8moothlng-women 

Polighing-men .« 

Polish  ing-boys 


HetrnpoUi. 

1 

$9  76 

8  64 

840 

8  40 

624 

9  19 

1  92 

7  tiO 

S40 

8  40 

240 

Note.— The  hours  of  work  are  about  50  per  week. 


fiOAP  AND  CANDLES. 


Occupation. 


Copper  sidesmen » 

Tallow-melters 

Candle*pounders 

Carmen 

Boys 


Metropolis. 


$6  04  to 
1  SO  to 


|S7< 
57S 
480 
7» 
2  40 
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OIL  MILLS  AND  REFINERY. 


Occupation. 

Metropolis. 

p^^^^^ 

$7  20  to  es  40 
4  3-2  to    4  8J 

(triBdertf -. 

HopP^niK*!!      ......    ........•-r^r.^.r. r T 

4  80  to    5  52 

Bova    ^                              4,u....... 

3  12  to    3  R4 

Stok.^n  ......  ........... 

5  76  to    6  72 

C<K>p*ni  ^»j.u.         i^4...   ... 

7  20  to    7  80 

(7 wp^nttrTS  ...m^. ................ •.■.....•.•• 

8  64 

5  04  to    7  20 

Ri««^fc  rmf  ^h« .......... ...«.-r 

7  92 

NOTE.  -The  bourii  of  work  are  60  per  week. 


RICE-MILLS. 


Occupntion. 


Skilled  Uborvn 

Ordinary  laborers 

Y<Nxtbs  OT-er  18  yearn  of  age 
Boyv  Ukder  18  yean  of  age 


Metropolis. 


13  80  to  17  26 
5  80  to  6  29 
4  35  to  5  C8 
?  38  to  4  11 
;  45  to    2  42 


CHEMICAL  WORKS. 


Occupntion. 

Newcaatle   i 
on-Tyno, 

Manchester. 

ftaH>b'nji<^ iM*5d  rannnfactiire 

$6  5) 
62S 
6  2S 
4  35 
629 
605 
6  29 

4  59 
6C5 
6  05 

5  32 
4  84 

^ppow^inxr  r<?*^erb^Tatorv  furoncei 

l€aaitfi»ctiiring  chloride  of  lime 

1^\Hpa'^rm  .,,,-^,.,^^, 

$3  63 

BVirkl^tJ*'*-- ,-,^,. .r,,,.r     T.-.-,.x rr. 

5  92 

JckO^TB    -..-.-■»» r.... 

6  65 

Ittflwri^tM -, ,,-,,,^,., 

4  71 

11.  Jill  ■■■^w 

OoofWffVr  ..  .■^■,,.  .■,,..... 

5  80 

gawyera 

gffrefc  -makem 

6  05 

"Reffiaacry  ,..-,,,^^,. , ■.,,.. 

6  29 

KftliffT-iDakers *...*. 

6  05 

Blarkannf  tha 

5  32 

5  92 

7  26 

Fonad^ra,  (fpoldem) 

7  13 

BREAD  AXD  BISCUIT  MANUFACTORY. 


Occupation. 


Glasgow. 


WtmsmH-baJLing,  men 

Biaeatt'bakiag,  boys 

glTwit-biOLipg,  girls,  (packing) 
Urn  art  hnkfiig,  men 


|I  69  to  $7  26 

72  to    1  45 

72  to    a  17 

S  90  to    7  74 
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BREWERY. 


Occnpation. 


Stores,  men , 

StorM,  boyi 

Ton-roomtf,  men 

CoBk-wRBhen,  men , 

CA8k*wa»heri,  boy« 

Stagemen 

Hop*room  mon,  Sco 

Watchmen «. 

Stablemen , 

Dray  andvan^men < 

Engine-driven 

Carpenters  and  painters 

Coopers 

Coppersmiths 

Millwrights,  Sec 

Blacksmiths 

Hnmess-maker 

Wheelwright 

Laborers  to  coppersmiths,  millwrights,  &.o 


In  the  metropolis  mechanics  average  $8.34  per  week ;  laborers  average  $7.01  per  week. 
PRESERVED  MEATS,  FRUITS,  FTSH,  PICKLES,  ETC. 


Occupation. 


Packers,  men,  piece-work.... 

Corkers,  men;  piece-work 

Labellers,  women,  pi^ce-work 

Men,  day-work 

Boys,  day -work , 

Women,  day-work 


Metropolis 


$7  02 
7  50 

60  p( 
5  (M 
$1  45  to  2  42 

48  p( 


SPIRIT  DISTILUXG. 


Occupation. 

aiasgt 

Engineers .............................................................................. 

Firemen. 

Millers 

Coopers 

Mnltmen 

Laborers .............................................................................. 

tl   11  Al 

TOBACCO  AND  CIGARS. 


Occnpation. 

Metropolis. 

Metropolis. 

Metropolis. 

Edinburgh. 

Gla 

Cutters 

$6  05  to  $8  47 
4  36  to    7  26 

2  90  to    3  63 
1  69  to    4  84 
6  05  to    8  47 

3  63  to    6  05 
]  21  to    4  36 

$6  29  to  $6  53 

Dryers  or  pan  men 

W  jmen-Rtrippers 

$5  32 
f2  42  to    2  90 

2  18  to    5  8L 

Boy-strippers 

Spinners 

726 

Packers 

Mnchine-boys  .- 

Ciirar-makers 

2  42  to    3  63 
7  26  to    9  68 
6  05  to    7  26 

Cigar-makers,  best  hands. . . . 

Sorters 

Snuff.makers  and  sifters  .... 

5  08  to    6  05 

Foremen 

$8  47 

5  S7 

1  94 

$0  73  to  1  45 

97  to      3C 

Workmen -. 

Girls  feeding  machines 

Girls  preparing  tobacco  for 

machines. 
Bovs  at  presses  ...... ..  .... 

$060 
30 

Half-timers. 

.......... ...... 

Hours  of  work  variable— about  56  per  week.    In  Boston  wnges  vary  from  48  cents  to  $16.94  weekl 
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PAPER  MAKING. 


Occupation. 

Kent. 

Keighlcy. 

Durhpm. 

Glossop. 

Manchester. 

CkSM  workmen 

$4  84  to  $6  29 

3  63  to    4  35 

1  69  to    3  14 

96  to    3  38 

$6  05 

4  11 

266 

91  81  to    2  90 

48  to        96 

$4  84  to  $5  32 

4  59 

1  45  to    2  17 

1  45  to    2  17 

$6  05 
3  87 
2  17 
1  21 

..J........ 

XAter«r« 

Viwwa 

^o««f  pertoii4. 

C^^n  hulTtimen 

Wan^n 

$4  35 

4  35 

BVKfaera 

^-«orten,  women 

2  42 

^>iRr-K»ten,  women. 

2  42 

^MhenoSl  men ............. 

4  35 

VatkiQe,  men 

- 

5  80 

MxluiK,  boyi 

2  90 

5  80 

PAPER  STAINING. 


Occnpation. 


^^iter-tolor  printen,  piece-work 

n<"A-priater*,  piece-work 

Xetalpriaten 

Boji 

IVr-«UiaOT 

Uioren , 


Metropolis. 


$4  80  to  $6  00 

7  20  to    7  92 

7  20  to    7  92 

1  20 


BOOK-BINDING. 


Lancashire. 


$1  20 

2  40 

3  84 


Occnpation. 


Piattben 

Forwirdw,  first  claM 

*<>rwirder.  lecond  cla« 

5«*ker,  first  claaa 

"^"^er,  ttcond  class 

*^«n,  females,  piece-work,  ©am 
,,*w»i  female*,  piece-work.  earn. 
^"^'ator,  females,  earn 


MetropoliH. 

$9  68 

8  71 

7  74 

7  74 

726 

$2  90  to 

4  84 

2  42  to 

3  87 

2  66  to 

339 

ENVELOPE  MAKING. 


Occupation. 


^"^lope-cntters,  men 

**^lope-cementers,  women , 

~^v«iop»-«tamper0,  plain,  women 

***elope-stamper»,  colored,  womon  and  youths 

**vclop©.foi(jers,  women 

^vtlope-maetiioe  bands,  girls 

'^'^^pe,  bUiek  borderers,  women  and  girls 


Metropolis. 

$6  05  to 

$9  20 

2  42  to 

4  84 

1  81  to 

3  63 

2  90  to 

6  78 

1  81  to 

5  32 

1  21  to 

3  63 

1  21  to 

726 

witli  few  exceptions,  all  persons  employed  in  this  trade  are  paid  piece-work,  which  renders  it  impossible 
j?8>^  iQore  than  an  approximation  of  the  wages,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  ability  and  experience  of 
j*P<r»onu  employed.  The  hours  of  work  arc,  as  a  rule,  from  9  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with  intervals  of  one  hour 
»f  wnneraad  half  an  hour  for  tea. 


TYPE  FOUNDING. 


Occupation. 


Kabben 
S^sierj 


Note.— Average  about  58  Jionrs  per  week. 


Metropolis. 


$6  77  to  $7  98 

4  35  to    5  80 

7  98 

1  21  to    2  42 
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LETTER-PRESS  PRINTING. 

fFeekly  wogius. 

Composlton $1*  68 

Pres«A«n 8  22 

Machioe-men 9  68 

Boy« 1  45 

^  TAXNDfG  AND  CURRYING. 


Occupation. 


8kinDen 

Sbearen  and  flnisherfl 

Corrien 

EoaxnelierA  and  japannen 

GIoT«  and  leatber  fini»bcra  and  dyen 

Tniuien , 

Tanaen*  boyi 

JobtMn 

Jol^bera*  boyi 

Dyen 

Dyeni'  boy« 

'Wool-mg  drcnera \.... 

Wool-mff  dreaten*  boys 

Women  employed  in  lewing  skins .. .. 

Wareboase  and  stable  men 

IrVareboase  and  stable  boys 

Xechanies  employed  in  repairs,  ice.., 


Metropolis. 


19  13 

8  88 

7  <*2 

7G8 

5  52 

5  52 

2  64 

5  04 

3  36 

5  76 

3  88 

5  76 

288 

2  52 

528 

1  92 

7  44 

Remarks. 


>  Piece.TTork. 


»  Doy-work. 


ROPE-MAKING. 


Ocenpation. 


Rope-yam  band-splnners 

Twin^spinners,  men 

Twine-spinners,  boys 

MMcbine-spinners,  men 

Machine-spinners,  boys 

Maehine-»pinners,  females 

Rop*t-makers,  (by  aid  of  macbinery,)  men 

Bope-makers,  (by  old  of  machinery,)  ladti  5  to  15  years 

Carmen 

Van-boys 

Warefaoase-men , 

Ea^oe-driTer 

Biaekionith 

Carpenter , 


Mnnchcster. 


$5  57 

""hi 


REED  AND  HEALD  MAKING,  ETC. 


Ocenpation. 


Keed-maken,  men 

Reed-makers,  boys,  (fall  time) . 

Hc&l^knitting.  women 

Beaid-knitting,  gixls  (fall  time) 


Manchester. 


17  26 
1  45 
290 
1  45 


INDIA-RUBBER  MANUFACTURE. 


Ocenpation. 


SkiDcd  workmen,  class  A. 
Skilled  workmen,  claw  B. 
Skilled  worlunen.  class  C- 

Ordinary  workmen 

'Ordinary  workaten 


Boys 

Wonsen.. 

GirU 

Threaders,  male 

MlxersL  male 

Vnleanixers.  male 

Flnlsbera.  male 

Mcchanicnl  hands,  male 
L<atbc^hands,  maio 


Metropolis. 


$9  68  to 
7  50  to 
6  29  to 


5 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 


08 
87 


to 
to 


90  to 
45  to 
18  to 
45  to 


$14  52 
968 
7  26 
6  04 
4  84 

3  38 
2  42 

4  36 
2  18 


Manchester. 


$1  21  to  $1 

2  90  to    3 

97  to 

84  to 

87  to 


69 

39 

45 

08 

36 

11 

3  87 

5  08 

2  90  to    3  39 


4 

3 
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a 
o 


2 


9 

a 
^*2±  S 


•  si's  :»e|jac 
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RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  KDJGDOM. 

:  RATES  OF  WAGES  paid  to  persons  employed  in  manufactures  end  trades^  and  the 
f  labor^  in  various  totcns  and  their  neighborhoods^  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872. 
fd  fram  returns  communicated  to  the  statistical  department  of  the  board  of  trade  by 
\cil  and  secretaries  of  the  several  chainbers  of  commerce^  ^c. 

LINEN  AND  FLAX  M.VNUFACTURE. 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


tn  for  iplnniDg,  women 

1,  tromen... 

,  women 

%  men 

1<3,  men 

kern,  men 

"B,  men 

I,  women 

a,  women 

f,  women 

re,  men 

•FIELDS: 

idbojd 


( 

i 

•  5» 

1^ 

t^ 

.s  s 

«m'9 

o  ^ 

©  t. 

It 

^ 

D 

& 

O 

tori 

$0  24  to  $0  32 

10 

25  to 

32 

10 

*24  to 

30' 

10 

•60  to 

84 

10 

1  21 

10 

1  45  to 

1  69 

10 

24  to 

28 

10 

♦24  to 

36 

10 

•30  to 

42 

10 

•36  to 

48 

10 

I  45  to 

1  69 

10 

72 

10 

28 

10 

16  to 

28 

10 

DUNDEE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Per-week. 


re  for  fpinning,  women 

■re  for  spinning,  lada  and  boys 

«,  women 

i.girb 

V,  women 

,  women 

.girli 

n,  men 

n,  women 

r»,  ladgond  boyg , 

iks,  men 

Muemen 

>ken,  men , 

ri,men , 

r!,  women 

r»,  girli 

rSi  men............ ........... 

1.  women 

n,  lads  and  boyi 

n,  women 

*ri,  men... 

Qt  oveneeni,  mem 


iriiLDS: 

\ 

n Jl 

"Ddboyi 


Per  day. 


36 

10 

•72  to 

96 

10 

24  to 

12 

10 

•24  to 

18 

10 

24  to 

8 

10 

24  to 

30 

10 

For  piece-work. 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


JUTE  MANUFACTURE. 


DUNDEE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


SPINNING: 

Preparers  for  Rpinnlng,  women 

Preparers  for  Rpioning,  ladi  and  boys 

Spinners,  women 

Spinners,  lads  and  boys 

Spinners,  girls 

Twisters,  womeh 

Reelers,  women  ...., 

Hacklers,  men 

Hacklers,  lads  and  boys 

Mechanics,  men 

Warehousemen 

Overlookers,  men 

Laborers,  men 

Weaving  : 

Winders,  women 

Warpers,  women 

Beamers,  men 

Weavers,  women 

Overseeni,  men , 

Tenters,  men 


5« 

2P  • 

% 

9-^ 

%ji 

t^ 

•5^ 

o 

^ 

oc  w 

f 

k* 

g 

fit 

$2  00  to  $3  18 

fiO 

I  27 

60 

9  12  to 

2  24 

60 

1  39 

60 

1  39 

60 

2  24 

60 

2  54 

60 

3  51 

60 

1  69 

6c? 

5  81 

57 

5  32 

60 

5  61  to 

7  26 

60 

4  3<> 

CO 

2  18  to 

3  39 

CD 

3  15 

60 

3  63  to 

4  84 

60 

2  30  to 

290 

(A 

8  47 

eo 

5  57 

«o 

WOOLEN   MANUFACTURE. 


DEWSBURY  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


Frxpabino  woolen  cloth,  etc  : 

Wool-sorters ,  men , 

Wool-scourers,  driers,  ^c,  men 

Dyers,  men 

Dyers,  foremen,  men <. , 

Tenzers  and  willyers,  men 

Scribblers,  foremen,  men 

Scribblers,  feeders,  women 

Slubbers,  men 

SlnM>ers,  piecors,  lads  and  boys 

Condenser-minders,  women 

Spinners,  men 

Spinners,  piecers,  lads  and  boys 

Spinners,  foremen,  men , 

Warpers  and  beamers,  men 

Warpers  and  beainers,  women 

Healders,  ladsuid  boys j... 

Weaving,  etc  : 

Weavers,  men 

Weavers,  women 

Weavers,  lads  and  boys 

Weavers,  girls 

Weavers,  foremen  or  timers,  men 

Knotters  and  sewers,  women 

Burlers,  women  .^ 

Millers,  men 

Millers,  foremen,  men 

Manager,  men 

Dressing  and  finishing  woolen  cloth,  etc.* 

Dressers  or  giggers,  men 

Dressers  or  giggers,  lads  and  boys 

Tenters,  men 

Cutters  or  croppers,  men 

Cutters  or  croppers,  lads  and  boys 

Cutters  or  croppers,  women 


1- 

% 

. 

£j< 

m  — 

■*'    ^ 

^  *> 

"" 

C7 

•cl 

^ 

^ 

E 

-^^^ 

?  *- 

iS.f 

*  X 

9 

fl  ^ 

0 

P4 

S 

__^,,^ 

a 

$6  29 

r 

4  36 

5<)8 

^ 

9  68 

4  60 

10  89 

2  90 

9  66 

^ 

2  Id 
290 
726 

^W-  " 

2  Id 

^^ 

9  68 

m^^ 

5  08 

■^^ 

3  14 

290 

^^0* 

4  84 

^g 

387 

3  87 

^^^. 

2  90 

^^ 

8  47 

^^y 

2  96 
2  96 

^ 

4  84 

^^ 

8  47 

^^ 

14  52 

« 

^5 

4  84 

^^ 

3  87 

^ 

5  57 

4  84 

<g 

O  J-» 

^ 

^v 

2  4) 

AVERAGE    WAGES    OF    OPERATIVES. 
Woolen  manufacture— Continued. 


2G9 


DEWSBURY  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD— Contlnuca. 


OccnpRtioD. 


Dressuso  asd  nxisHiNO  WOOLEN  CLOTH,  ETC.— Continued. 

Pre«s-««tters,  men.....* 

Prees-tetter*.  Ifidsand  boyg 

Bnriera,  tromen 

Drawers,  mftn... 

Drawem,  lads  and  boys 

Bnuhers,  men 

Bmshers,  lads  and  boys 

EDgioemen,  men 

Eoginemen,  lads  and  boys 

Mechanics,  men 

Liiborers,  men 

\7arehouse«men - 


IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURE. 


SHEFFIELD  AND  NEIQHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


'toxrocsDERs,  ETC. : 

Iron-molders,  men «. 

Iron^molders,  lads  and  boys 

Joiis«n,inen 

Grto^CTi  and  giariers,  men 

miulen  and  gUuien,  lads  and  boys 

ratten.iQai^eni,  men 

^]*5^«ni-makers,  lads  and  boys 

jfJ^^^^TQ-icaken' assistants^  men.. 

iSS««»,in«n 

™«k«Dlths.  men 

SJffnnlths,  lads  and  boys 

_^*k»n>iths,  helpers,  men 

^^o^fltttrs  and  turners,  men 

|S5P*««»s,  men 

2^ 


men. 
men. 


iit.Je'^^f-men., 


Slot 


-'■tmen 

i!?^m«i 

•men  in  forge. 
xaQ^.a    -*%  men  ...••.. 

dSBSI^*^'* 

"       ^^  men 


^ 


men 


fS"' 


men. 


"^  of  files,  12  inches  and  upward,  men. 


ro^^^;^?!^  men 

On^^^  of  files  under  12  inches,  men 


Oii^S**^  ™*° 

Cttttirr*.  ^^^  »nd  boys 

Ci»tt»I?»  ">*° 

^*»t^^  **^  "^^  boys 

Ctt»»   "X  women 

H«i^5jf».girU 

H.«^^^**^r»,  men ...... 

"t^rs,  women  . . . 


&. 

f -M 

•i^ 

^   V 

■-•   C/ 

J_  ® 

%4     « 

o^ 

o^ 

IE 

Em 

§^ 

ci 

X 

$7  74  to  $8  23 

50    to  57^ 

2  42 

60 

5  32  to 

6  78 

58i  to  60 

5  32  to  12  10 

50    to  £8| 

2  42 

5J 

726  to 

9  68 

58}  to  60 

1  45 

60 

4  36 

58J 

6  78 

7  26  to 

7  74 

58i  to  60 

]  45 

60 

4  Goto 

5  81 

5ei  to  60 

7  26 

58J 

726 

58|  to  60 

7  26 

58^ 

7  74 

5e* 

629 

58i 
58} 

7  26 

4  36 

58i 

8  23 

W} 

4  60 

58 
58 

5  81 

6  29 

5ei 

7  26 

58i^ 

7  74 

58* 
5?f 

4  84 

508 

58* 

81  cts.  per  day. 

m 

4  36 

57}  to  58i 

8  71  to 

9  20 

48    to  56 

7  26  to 

8  87 

48    to  56 

6  05  to 

8  47 

50    to  60 

8  71  to  14  64 

50    to  60 

5  32 

50    to  60 

4  84  to 

5  81 

50    to  60 

2  96  to 

3  63 

50    to  60 

2  18  to 

3  63 

.50    to  60 

1  69  to 

2  98 

50    to  60 

6  53  to 

7  74 

50    to  60 

2  18 

50    to  60 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


JUTE  MANUFACTURE. 


DUNDEE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


Spi-nniso  : 

Preparers  for  spinning,  women 

Preparers  for  spinning,  ladd  and  boys 

Spinners,  women 

Spinners,  lads  and  boys 

Spinners,  girls 

Twisters,  womeh 

Reelers,  women ...., 

Hncklers,  men 

Hncklers,  lads  and  boys 

Mechanics,  men 

Warehousemen 

Overfookers,  men 

Laborers,  men 

Weaving  : 

Winders,  women 

Warpers,  women '. 

Reamers,  men 

Weavers,  women 

OverseerH,  men 

Tenters,  men 


1. 

^•^ 

eSM 

c  sc 

BE    W 

Cw 

i  5 

fa 

eii 

K 

t2  00  to  $2  18 

W 

I  27 

eo 

2  13  to 

2  24 

60 

1  39 

eo 

1  39 

€0 

2  24 

w 

2  54 

& 

3  51 

60 

1  69 

m 

5  8t 

5T 

532 

60 

5  81  to 

726 

69 

4  36 

60 

2  18  to 

3  39 

GO 

3  15 

(tt 

3  63  to 

4  84 

60 

3  30  to 

290 

60 

8  47 

&% 

5  57| 

Qd 

WOOLEX   MANUFACTURE. 


DEWSBURY  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


Preparing  woolen  cloth,  etc  : 

Wool-sorters,  men 

Wool-scoorers,  driers,  ^c,  men 

Dyers,  men •• 

Dyers,  foremen,  men -. 

Tenzors  and  wUlyers,  men - 

Scribblers,  foremen,  men 

Scribblers,  feeders,  women 

Slubbers,  men 

SluM>ers,  piecors,  lads  and  boys 

Condonserminders,  women 

Spinners,  men 

Spinners,  piecers,  lads  and  boys 

SDinners,  foremen,  men 

Warpers  and  beamers,  men 

Warpers  and  beatners,  women 

Healders,  lads  and  boyi i. 

Wkavino.  etc  : 

Weavers,  men 

Wearers,  women 

Weavers,  lads  and  boys 

Wpttvors,  girls 

Wuavers,  foremen  or  timers,  men 

Kiiotters  and  sewers,  women 

Jliirlors,  women 

Millers,  men 

Millers,  foremen,  men 

MMiinger,  men 

Dhkhhino  and  finishing  woolen  cloth,  etc 

Drnssers  or  giggers,  men 

]  >reHsers  or  giggers,  lads  and  boys 

Tenters,  wen 

(Mitttirs  or  croppers,  men 

CiiitMrs  or  croppers,  lads  and  boys 

'Jtttti»rii  or  cruppers,  women 


AVERAGE  WAGES  OF  OPERATIVES. 
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Irox  and  steel  manufactcbe— Continued. 


NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD— Continued. 


Occapntion. 


•^;:JiOLLiNO: 

golung 

getting 

X^O^tingdown 

J -'OUHDERS.  ETC. : 

■■*^n-molder« 

I'oinen 

j^fternmakers , 

^iaxDtu 

^«ck«nithi 

^«i<kMnlth*' helpers 

^-^JS^oefitteni  and tnmeri 

«o»J«,^,n^e„ 

^^^^»^ht8 

?«^u^.?^::;v ;::::: :::::::::::: 

e^J5^tice« 

i-SSJ^:::::::::::;:;::::;::;: 


$0  68to$l  09 


5Uto 

Per  doy. 

I 
1 

$0  97  to  1 
6d  to 
97  to  1 
I 
1 
97  to  1 
97  to  I 


16  to 
32  to 


93 
32 

13 
13 
05 
93 
21 
73 
21 
ul 
13 
05 
21 
73 
80 
24 
80 
73 


2 


2& 

o  »• 


10 
10 
10 


DUNDEE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


{"^•^•moidcri,  men 

j^**  ~  awldew,  lada  and  boys 

_^**^^r«,  men 

^r^^^MTj-makers,  men 

5^*^^Hnitlw.  men 

£*^J-«e-fltteni  and  turners,  men 

^^^^^e-iitteraand  tnmem,  lads  and  bojrs 

S^r'^Mnokers,  men 

S^^^-makers,  lads  and  boys 

y^^Sjtxeers,  men 

p^g^een.  lads  and  boys 

p|2'*^«rt. men 

j^^*«r»,  lads  imd  boys 

iT>|^  *  *jtf TB,  men  .................. ....... 

g^J^'ien,  lads  and  boys 

j^^"«7erg,  men 

rSr***^'"*° 

H^J^^Jwrs,  lads  and  boys 

g^^^^mer*mcn ......................... 

bSS^^^"**^ 

gj  "^^Ti,  men. -...-....-- - 

pJI~^^«r«,  men ^ 

r  ra^»    I 

Ea     -"■ace-mcn. ......................... 

#^^^^x»-men 

SS*""  °**° 

i^*^n,men 

^■^^oreri,  men ; 


Per  week. 


$7  26 

57 

1  41 

57 

5  57 

57 

5  81 

57 

5  6» 

57 

5  75 

57 

1  59 

57 

5  69 

57 

1  94 

57 

5  57 

57 

290 

57 

5  44 

67 

1  21 

57 

5  93 

57 

1  59 

57 

3  87 

57 

5  44 

57 

2  90 

57 

3  87 

57 

3  87 

57 

3  87 

57 

5  32 

57 

4  bO 

57 

4  84 

57 

4  23 

67 

3  15 

60 

363 

67 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


li 


SHIP-BUILDING,  (OP  mOX.) 


NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occnpotion. 


Ship-buildebs  t 

Moaldorg 

Fitters 

Chippen 

Kiveteri 

Platen 

Galkera 

Carpenters 

Helpera 

Smi*iit 

Joiners  and  carvers 

Painters 

Drillers 

Sawyers 

Strikers 

Boys 

Laborers 


$1 


$1  21 
05  to  1  09 
73  to  ei 
I  '7 
65  to  1  33 
97 
13  to  I 
05  to 
97  to  I 


73  to 
73  to 

52  to 
24  to 
6j  to 


]7 
97 
17 


1  09  to  1  SI 


1  11 
81 

1  09 
77 
40 
i3 


9 


c 
o 

S3 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Ship-builders,  (ibon  :) 

Ship-smiths 

Strikers  or  helpenr 

Sawyers 

Joiners 

Ship-cprpenters 

Laborers 

Platers  and  boiler-makers 

Angle-iron  smiths 

Riveters 

Holders-np 


$0  97  to  $1  OJ 

56 

97 

1  09 

1  13 

5-2 

1  09 

1  09 

I  01 

65 

DUNDEE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Ikon-ship  builders  : 

Molders 

Builders w, 

Fitters 

Chippers 

Riveters 

Plr.ters 

Gnlkers 

Carpenters 

Helpers 

Boiler-makers 

Smiths \ 

Engineers 

Joiners  and  carvers 

Painters 

Drillers 

Sawyers 

Strikers 

Boys 

Laborers 


Per  we 

ck. 

17  86 

6  78 

6  78 

5-63 

6  05 

$6  53  to  7  02 

5  81  to  6  29 

5  81 

3  87 

726 

6  78 

6  78 

629 

678 

4  36 

629 

3  87 

1  45 

3  87 

AVERAGE   WAGES   OF   OPERATIVES. 
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ROPE  AND  SAIL  MAKING. 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


o 

It 


•n  a:cD  T\VI5E  SPIXXERS: 

Hope-yam  spiDner a,  men 

llo|M><yam  spinBen,  lada,  and  boysi 

T-wine-spinnerM,  men 

Twiii*-f  pionera,  lads,  and  boy ti 

OFE.  SAIL,  AND  SAIL-CLOTU   AUKERS 

Rope-makera,  men 

Rope-maken,  lad^,  and  boys 

Stil-maken,  mtrn 

Sail-maken,  ladsi,  and  boys 


$4  36 

$1  69  to  2  42 

4  36 

73  to  I  U4 

4  36  to  6  05 
97  to  2  42 

6  53  to  7  74 
97  to  2  42 


59 
59 
59 
59 

59 
59 
59 
59 


earthenwake  and  porcelain  manufacture. 


WORCESTER  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


PORClUlx : 

Clcymakera,  men 

Jbfowers,  men 

Throwem,  lads  and  boys 

7ttrn«T8,  men 

JoTOeri,  lads  aiid  boy g , 

HwkIWb^  men 

J[««rt,men 

••pJre-makers,  men 

fitjyre-makcni,  lads  and  boys 

;odd«tt,men 

■oldenj,  men 

J^KJWmakere,  men 

w*«Bit  firemen,  men 

?{**i»rt-pli»cew,  men , 

Jjww-firenjen,  men 

^ioit-ptae«n,  men 

Jiyj-firwaen,  man 

g'Wwi.men 

{J«»xler»,  women 

SS^^«*^i« • 

•amUhei^^onj^Q 

aSJ^'i.girU 

wtfehoosemen , 

?«^veri,men 

*PP»*Btie«t 

Offleeiieads  and  attendants i 


aa 

u 
O 

m 

Va 

^ 

c^ 

O 

■o 

n 

o 

p2 

SB 

$5  81 

• 

9  6S 

3  3'J 

9  6S 

1  81 

7  26 

$7  26  to    9  68 

7  26  to  12  10 

2  42 

9  68  to  15  24 

7  26  to    8  71 

7  26 

9  68 

4  35  to    4  84 

lU  16 

6  05 

6  05 

7  26  to  19  36 

6  05  to    8  71 

2  42  to    3  39 

48  to    1  21 

1  93  to    2  90 

48  to    I  21 

4  84  to    7  26 

6  05  to    9  68 

Not  stated 

190  60  to  726  00 

I 

11 

per  annum. 

NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


AR£; 


TlJJjlJnkerf.  women 


men. 


•Sj^M.men 


Aji^l^flremen,  men 
^^^^'plEceri,  men 


men 

men 

makers,  men 


Per  day. 


♦$l  45 

lOi 
10 

48 

*1  21 

10* 
10 

97 

*1  45 

10^ 

*l  21 

10, 

♦I  69 

10 

•1  21 

104 

tl  94 

8 

*97 

10 

*  Ratet  paid  for  piece-work. 
18  L 


t  Rates  paid  for  day-work. 


I 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


Earthenware  and  porcelain  manufacture — ContiDued. 


NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD-Continued. 


OccnpatloD. 


c 


>^ 


Zarthenware— ContiDticd. 

Printern,  men 

Printere'  transferren,  men 

GloBt-flremen,  men 

GloBt- placers,  men 

Eniunelera,  men 

Enamelerii,  girls 

Kiln-men.men 

Warehootfemen,  men 

Warehousemen,  women . . . 

Wnrehoasemen,  girls 

Painters,  women 

Painters,  girls 

Burnishers,  women 

Laborers,  men 

Laborers,  women 

Laborers,  lads  and  boys. . . 

Laborers,  girls 

Gilderi,  men 

Pottern,  men 


n  i 

*i  i 

t: 


*i  i 

•1  i 


CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURES, 


NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


6£ 

a    • 

is  A 

C3 


Chemical  works  :  ' 

Foremen 

Time-keepers  and  weighers,  men 

Enginemen  and  brakeKmen,  men 

Firemen,  boiler-men,  &.C.,  men 

8ulpburic*acld  makers,  men 

Sulphate  of  soda  makers,  men 

Sulphate  of  soda  makers,  lads  and  boys 

Crude-soda  makeri«,  men 

Cauittic-Boda  makers,  men 

Caustic-soda  makers,  lads  and  boys. 

Carbonate  of  soda  makers,  men 

Crystals  of  soda  makers,  men 

Bi-carbonate  of  soda  makers,  men 

Bleaching-powder  makers,  men 

Fire-brick  makers,  men 

Fire-brick  makers,  lads  and  boys 

CoimnoD-brick  makers,  men 

Common-brick  makers,  lads  and  boys 

Tile-makers,  men 

Blacksmiths,  men 

Blacksmiths,  lads  and  boys 

Millwrights,  men '. *. 

Millwrights,  lads  and  boys 

Joiners,  men 

Joiners,  lads  wad  boys 

Plumbers,  men 

Plumbers,  lads  wad  boys 

Bricklayers,  men 

Bricklayers,  lads  and  boys 

Masons,  men 

Laborers,  men 

Cartmen,  men 

Eeelmen,  men 

Shw -mill  men 

Coopers,  men 

Coopers,  lads  and  boys 


fl4 

8 
9 

8 
1  0 
1  1 

3 
1  0 
1  0 

3 
I  1 

1  a 

9 
4 

e 

a 
1  & 

» 
1  i: 

3( 

1  C! 

at 

1  2 

1  i: 

31 

1  2 


8 
li 
01 
2 

7: 


*  Rates  paid  for  piece-work. 


t  Rates  paid  for  dnj'Wi 


i 
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BOOT  AKD  SHOE  MAKING. 


NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


BOOT  AST)  SHOE  MAKERS  : 

Foremen,  men 

Cait«r»,  mea 

HaBdHWWQ  workers,  men. . 

KiTet«rp,meQ 

FiaUher«,  men 

Fittert,  women 

Mtcbinisti,  ivomen 

Apprentice!,  lad»  and  boya 

Appreutkei,  girU 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


®^J,  *^J>  SHOE  MAKERS  r 

^J^r,,men 

J**Jf»,  women , 

tte".™" 

trj"e»'-men,  men 

i?**>«.men 

i^^ 

•***r»,  men 


i 


eg 

o 


Per  day. 


$0  70 

Varions 

10  36  to 

48 

Do. 

97  to 

1  21 

Do. 

97  to 

1  21 

Do. 

97  to 

1  21 

Do. 

97  to 

1  21 

Do. 

97  to 

1  21 

Do. 

97  to 

1  21 

Do. 

BREWING. 


NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


OccnpntiOD. 


n?***-hoa8o  men  and  otberii 

£jJ>«Tmen 

jl^p^Tcellarmen 

P**^~lion»e  men 

U^jf^T  draymen 

^SiJ"?^.::::;:::::: 

s*fll*«nt«r« 

SJ^^:::;::;::-.:::::::: 


ao 

tt 

^>; 

*-5 

S  5* 

eg 

s%. 

§^ 

» 

a 

«5  08 

12 

12  10 

13 

6  53 

13 

5.08 

12 

7  26 

13 

5  03 

13 

6  53 

13 

6  77 

12 

6  77 

12 

3  63 

12 

BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


^^*^-hon«e  men 

^^**^Tmen , 

^]^f**r  draymen. 
>'*>oik^jg 

'^^^"tttw 


Per  weei 

k« 

$3  39 

73 

3  39 

72 

t3  87  to    4  84 

73 

M  64  to    7  26 

79 

7  26 

72 

290 

72 

*  Rates  paid  for  piece-work. 
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BUILDING  TIJADES. 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


0LILDINO  TRADES: 

ForcmeD 

MawDB 

Masons'  laborers .... 

Bricklayers 

Bricklayers'  laborers 

Joiners 

House  carpenters. . . . 

Plflgterers 

Plasterers'  laborers  . . 

Btone-cntters 

Slaters 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Common  laborers  ... 


X 

k. 

J 

«    ^- 

e 

• 

►  s- 

^ 

s 

•c^ 

c 

at 

b 

at   a 

k 

& 

*"  a. 

S 

& 

^ 

O 

^ 

& 

SI  33  to  e2  42 

10 

i  21 

10 

60 

10 

1  21 

ll> 

OO 

10 

1  21 

10 

1  21 

10 

1  21 

10 

60 

lU 

1  21 

10 

I  21 

10 

1  21 

10 

1  21 

10 

48 

10 

GAS-WORKS. 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


Gasworks  : 
Ga^-makers.. 

Stokers 

Retort-men  .. 
Engineers.... 

Joiners 

Bricklayers.. 

Smiths 

Pipc'layers  .. 
Lamplighters 
Laborers  .... 


c 

1^ 


ii 

c 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
30 
10 
lu 
10 
10 


NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Gas-works  : 
Gas-makers . 

Stokers 

Retort-men  . , 
Engine-men.. 

Joiners 

Bricklayers.. 

Smiths 

Pipe-layers  ., 
Gas-fitters . . , 
Lamplighters 
Laborers  .... 

f 


Rates  of  wogea 
per  week. 


IIoan> 
per  day. 


$8  23 

12 

e  23 

lii 

8  23 

12 

7  74 

12 

6  53 

10 

7  26 

10 

6  29 

10 

5  81 

10 

6  29 

10 

3  87 

4  36 
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HAT-MAKING. 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


Hattzrs,  silk  : 

Body-znakers,  men  ■ .. 
8Uk-ftm^er«,  men  . . . 

Tippers  ofT,  men 

Hattius,  tklt  : 

Body-makcrt,  m«n  . . . 

Proofenft,  men 

Blocker*,  men  ....... 

Dyen,  men 

Finbhen,  men 

Crown-sewen,  women 

Trimmers  women.... 

Cap-maken,  women . . 


o 
o 


Various. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


LEATHER  MANUFACTURE. 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


Tansen 

Currieni 

B««m-men  and  shed-men 

Strap-maker« 

LMixa^Ti 


1. 

1^ 

£s 

"c^ 

©is 

II. 

our« 
per 

s 

$3  00 

60 

Paid  by  piece. 

3  63 

60 

3  63 

60 

$2  42  to 

2  66 

60 

NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occnpation. 


Tanners,  men , 

Tannerg,  ladi  and  boys . . 

Beam-men.  men 

Beam-men,  lads  and  boys 

Sbed-men,  men 

Sbed-men,  lads  and  boys 
Laborers 


• 

Per  week. 

4 

o 

&i 

« 

• 

$5  08 

10 

1  45 

10 

6  05 

11 

2  18 

10 

6  17 

11 

2  18 

10 

4  36 

10 

*  For  every  day  except  Saturday,  when  the  hours  of  labor  ore  6i. 
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SO^P-BOILIXG. 


BELFAST  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


goap-boi  ers 

Asii^Unt  soap'boUers 

Foremen 

Carters 

Laborers 


$5  C8 

$2  90  to    3  14 

5  08 

3  11 

3  90 


u 

c  ^ 

5  & 


NEWCASTLE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Soap-boilers per  annum  (£'318> 

Assistant  Boap-boilera 

Vat-men 

Foremen 

Engine-drivers 

Joiners,  ono  man,  two  lads  and  boys 

Foremen  joiners I ^ 

Carters 

"Warehousemen 

Laborers,  men 

Lnborers,  lads  and  bojs 

"Watchmen 


•|1,055  12 

6» 

5  81 

Gd 

4  60 

fe* 

5  ei 

r.B 

6  77 

r^ 

t$9  66  to  12  10 

63 

6  29 

69 

5  oe 

l^ 

4  60  to    5  32 

^9 

4  36 

69 

2  le  to    3  87 

69 

4  84  • 

& 

*  Per  annum. 


tFor  the  three. 


k.-'^ 


SEAMEN  S  WAGES. 


PORT  OF  HULL. 


Occupation. 


First  mate 
Second  mate  ..... 
First  engineers  ... 
Second  engineers. 

Stokers , 

A.  B.  seamen  .... 
Ordinary  sen  men . 
Boys 


Rat«'!«  of 
per  nion 


Masters ^  $o8  0?  to  ^ 


38  7J  to 

53  24  to 
a3  f"^  to 
16  94  to 
14  52  to 
9  6S  to 


6«J 


4J40 

87  13 
56  (« 
2120 

24  W 
17  43 


PORT  OF  DUNDEE. 


Masters 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

First  engineers 

Secoud  engineers ft 

Stokers 

A.  B.  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 


$48  40  to  $55  S 
24  20  to    3^L 
14  52  to    )r9  ^ 
Per  week.         ^r 

Per  month. 
$14  53  to  11^94 
2  42  to    12  W 
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WAGES  IN  IRON-MILLS. 

Before  proceeding  to  investigate  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  iron  man- 
nfactnre  of  Great  Britain  in  July,  1872,  the  author  had  several  inter- 
views with  Walter  Williams,  esq.,  who  supplied  him  with  letters  to  the 
inost  distinguished  iron  masters  of  England  and  Wales.    In  subsequent 
interviews  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  by  frequent 
correspondence,  Mr.  Williams  has  afforded  information  of  great  value, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  Cleveland,  the  South 
Staffordshire,  and  the  Welsh  iron-mills.    Finding  that  the  prices  of 
labor  in  iron-mills  then  and  subsequently  prevailing  were  by  no  means 
established — the  mutations  from  the  standard  of  1871  being  nearly  as 
freqaent  as  those  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer,  or  the  price  of 
stocks  on  'change — the  author  postponed  from  time  to  time  the  compila- 
tion of  the  data  he  had  at  command,  until  the  present  period,  in  order 
to  furnish  the  latest  schedule  agreed  upon  by  masters  and  men.    It  is 
probable,  however,  that  before  the  figures  in  the  following  tables  meet 
the  eyes  of  readers,  such  other  changes  may  occur  as  to  render  them 
then  inaccurate,  and  they  may,  therefore,  tail  to  fully  represent  the 
actnal  earnings  of  mill-operatives  at  that  later  period. 

STANDARD  WAGES. 

To  show  a  few  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  wages  of 
^ill-hands,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  standard  wages  in  the  north  of 
England  iron-trade  which  were  adopted  and  printed  in  1871,  under- 
went an  addition  of  Gd,  per  ton  on  puddling  prices,  and  6  per  cent,  on 
other  wages  was  made  in  October,  1871 ;  a  further  addition  of  similar 
aojoant  in  April,  1872,  and  still  further  additions  in  1872,  making  a 
total  advance  of  20  per  cent,  from  standard  rates.    In  some  parts  of 
^Dj^land,  such  as  South  Staffordshire,  the  aggregate  advance  amounted 
to  30  per  cent,  on  the  fixed  rates.    Having  reached  the  maximum  the 
^^ges  gradually  declined,  until,  in  October,  1874,  they  were  established 
at  an  advance  of  12  i>er  cent,  on  the  standard  prices  of  1871,  which  are 
^^en  in  the  tables  on  the  following  pages.    The  price  for  puddling, 
^hich  in  1871  was  9«.  Gd,,  has,  after  various  changes,  been  fixed  at  10*. 
^-  ($2.60  United  States  gold)  per  ton. 
Under  date  of  Stafford,  October  25,  1874,  Mr.  Williams  writes : 

I  send  yon  a  printed  list  with  all  particulars  at  the  standard  rates.  To  these  add  12 
^^  cent.  These  rates  represent  not  only  the  north,  hut  Stafi'ordshire  and  all  the  mid- 
^Qd  connties  and  Scotland.  '  Wales  is  Ub  per  cent,  to  27^  per  cent,  lower.  Blost^fnr- 
?^einen*8  wages  would  not  be  covered  by  a  rate  of  5«.  ikl.  to  C«.  per  ton  on  common 
^fOQ,and  88.  to  9$.  per  ton,  2,240  pounds,  on  lest  iron  and  cold  blast. 

-Advices  from  Wolverhampton  state : 

^  a  meeting  of  representative  iron-masters  and  iron- workers  held  at  this  place  Oc- 
^  2,  1874,  a  new  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  workers  of  finished  iron  was 
'^opt^d.  Paddlers  are  now  paid  10«.  9d.  per  ton,  and  mill-men's  wages  in  like  propor- 
tion. This  rate  is  based  upon  the  average  net  selling  prices,  during  the  past  quarter^ 
w  finished  iron  in  the  north  of  England,  and  of  the  bars  sold  by  twelve  selected  firms 
iQ  South  Staffordshire.  The  reduction  in  puddlers'  wages  is  1».  per  ton,  and  In  mill- 
iDcn's  wages  10  per  cent.  This  settles  the  wages  question  in  England  for  another  quar- 
tet* The  reduction  has  been  cheerfully  submitted  to  by  the  men,  and  has  afforded  satis- 
^tioD  to  the  employers.  The  former  looked  for  a  fall  in  wages  of  12^  per  cent.,  and 
even  l:>^  per  cent,  was  not  thought  too  much,  while  the  latter  were  scarcely  prepared 
for  more  than  7^  per  cent. 
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EOTAEY  PUDDLING. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  coQDection  to  refer  to  the  introdi 
with  apparent  success,  of  mechanical  paddling,  effecting  as  it  will 
labor-saving  process  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  oi 
dling.  Mr.  Bell,  who  has  recently  been  examining  the  process  a 
ducted  in  American  furnaces,  says  he  believes — 

That  rotary  paddling  wiH  nltimately  be  achieved,  and  it  may  be  the  lesnlt  o 
modification  of  the  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  Danks.  Whenever  band-padd 
superseded  by  mechanical  means,  Mr.  Danks  will  deserve  great  credit  for  the 
ance  he  has  already  rendered,  not  only  in  perfecting  the  famace  itself,  ] 
devising  other  appliances  required  in  manipulating  large  masses  of  iron. 

Mr.  Jones,  the  superintendent  of  the  Erimus  works,  says: 

The  fettling  for  the  furnace  and  the  materials  used  for  the  same  are  no 
questions  of  difficulty,  and  in  this  respect  we  have  no  drawback.  We  He 
luruace  after  each  heat  with  best  tap,  Pottery  mine,  purple  ore,  and  SpaDisl 
suitable  proportions  are  mixed  in  a  grinding  mill  and  then  used  in  the  far 
Fettling  can  be  procured  suitable  to  any  district,  where  the  difference  in  the  qua 
the  pig-iron  mostly  necessitates  a  variation  in  the  fettling  ingredients. 

With  regard  to  the  mechanical  imperfections  of  the  Danks  machines,  thej 
been  of  a  serious  character.  The  repairs  have  been  very  costly,  and  the  loss  of  oi 
by  reason* of  frequent  stoppage,  has  affecte<l  the  cost  of  production  most  unfavoi 
It  became  apparent  that  uuless  the  mechanical  coust ruction  of  the  furnace 
such  as  to  insure  regularity  of  work,  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  satisfactory  rel 
A  new  furnace  of  a  different  construction  was  built.  It  is  a  double-cased  wrougfa 
furnace,  hooped  with  steel,  and  is  water-jacketed.  There  is  a  constant  flow  of  ^ 
to  and  from  the  water  space,  and  the  water  at  the  outlet  pipe  is  kept  at  from  i 
10(P  Fahr.,  in  fact,  perfectly  cool.  This  double-cased  furnace  has  maiataioe 
mechanical  accuracy,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  that  a  single-cased  furnace  ca 
owin^  to  the  effects  of  expansion  and  contraction.  The  firing  of  the  new  fom 
done  in  the  usual  manner.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  imp 
monts  of  this  machiue.  Mr.  James  Jones  claims  that  it  has  been  designed 
constructed  after  all  the  weak  points  of  its  forerunner  have  been  carefully  consid 
The  directors  are  so  satisfied  with  the  work  done  by  this  machine  that  they 
ordered  tive  more,  and  six  sets  of  new  engines  to  drive  them.  In  designing  the  ^ 
the  same  amount  of  care  has  been  taken.  They  are  over-head  double-cylinder  eog 
the  wearing  parts  have  been  carefully  designed,  and  nothing  in  strength  or  ii 
detail  is  left  unprovided  for,  so  as  to  assui*e  continuous  and  satisfactory  working. 

Pig-iroc  refined  in  Thomas's  cupolas  is  used.    The  chemical  effect  is  to  removes 
of  the  silicon  and  phosphorus,  and  in  the  furnace  the  fettling  stands  better, 
weight  of  the  charge  is  14  cwt. 

No  heat  t-akes  more  than  35  minutes  to  puddle.  The  h^t  is  removed  in  a  si 
ball,  and  squeezed  or  shaped  into  a  piece  about  4  feet  long  by  15  inches  diametei 
is  then  cut  up  at  the  same  heat  and  taken  to  reheating  furnaces,  where  it  is  rehei 
hammered  and  rolled  into  bars.  The  Erimus  Company  are  now  making  angles,  b 
bars,  and  tees,  with  no  other  iron  than  Cleveland. 

Three  relays  of  men  are  employed  at  the  machines,  and  work  eight-hour  shifts. 

The  present  consumption  of  coal  is  for  actual  puddling  9^  cwt.  to  the  ton  of  1 
Of  fettling  (half  bought  and  half  from  first  heating  or  mill  furnaces)  9  cwt  to  the  t 
bars.  The  yield  of  oar  from  pig  is  20  cwt.  of  pig  to  20  cwt.  of  bars.  The  i 
quantity  of  coal  used  to  the  ton  of  bars,  including  reheating,  is  nnder  20  cwt 
jirice  we  pay  the  puddlers  is  at  present  Ss,  2  4-lOd.  per  ton  long  weight,  they  pa 
their  own  underhands.  The  whole  wages  of  every  kind,  including  cupola-reli 
and  reheating,  is  nnder  208.  per  ton  of  bars. 

It  is  intended  to  increase  the  charge  to  one  ton. 

The  experiment  of  working  this  charge  has  frequently  been  made,  and  the 
required  for  puddling  never  exceeds  forty  minutes.  The  number  of  heats  will  b( 
huuie  as  at  present,  viz.,  six  in  eight  hours;  and  it  is  simply  by  the  increase  ol 
w  light  of  tlie  charge  that  the  quantity  will  be  raised  from  300  to  600  tons.  The  » 
piululiug  of  the  six  heats  will  take  up  four  hours  for  fettling,  repairing,  cleaning  g 
bar;*,  iVc. 

Wo  lind  that  it  takes  the  same  coal  to  puddle  a  ton  as  to  puddle  14  cwt,,  and  a 
lime  consumed  iu  charging,  drawing,  fettling,  and  squeezing  will  be  the  same 
present,  it  is  obvious  that  the  increase  of  the  charge  to  a  ton  is  the  proper  course. 
Imve  no  doubt  that  we  shall  bo  able  to  bring  the  consumption  of  coal  for  pnd< 
down  to  7  cwt.  to  the  ton  of  bars,  and  the  whole  of  the  coal  consumed  iu  the  pud' 
dtq>ttrtnicnt  to  15  cwt?,  and  we  anticipate  that  the  wages  will  not  excee<l  15i.  oi 
ton  of  bars,  which  will  include  all  lubor  charges  in  the  puddling  department. 
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YOBKSHIBE. 
ra^€9  jpatd  €Bt  Monk  Bridge  Iron-JForks,  and  elsewhere  in  Leeds  consular  distrid. 


Deacription  of  work. 


PUDDUNO. 


dUii{ciroii  to  helve-hammers 

dUngiron  for  12-iiich 

lAing  iroD  for  molds,  doubled 

MUng  iroa  for  9  and  10  inch  bars,  in  3  balls 
iMling  inm  for  9  and  10  inch  bars,  doubled  . 

■Mtiagboringw  and  tamiugs 

vUhBg  boringa  and  tumings  for  l^inoh 

hoMbagiron  to  steam-bammers 

MAing  borini^  and  tamings 

hikUi&g  buasUed  tamiugs 


HELTE-HAlfMEBS. 


Wim^mg , 

Soiiding  for  10-inch  bars 
DoQwiDg  far  13-inch  bars 

I>(nbiiii|;  for  molds 

lidliDg  Idrge-bars 


BOD-MILL. 
Bettinft  and  roDing  bars : 

I  ixtch,  round  and  square,  and  flats  1|  inches  and  above 

Fkt8  under  1|  inches,  bars  under  1  inch  round 

Bars,  U-16  and  |,  round  and  square 

BarsiMfiand  |,  round  and  square 

But,  7.16  and  f,  round  and  square 

Bu«,M6  And|,  round  and  square 

Fkvt8,imderiincb  thick 

flata,  under  1  inch  broad 

^lau,  under  ^inch  thick  and  1  inch  broad 

5at«,  11-16  and  ♦.  I  and  j,  *  and  i 

f>»tt.Uiid3-16.  f  ondi 

Billets 


„_^  14-INCH  BAB-MILL. 

^«nnzM»dmning: 
^  tart,  round  and  squarof  to  3  ewt.,  and  all  flats  1  to  6  inches  broad. 

Bu«,3to4cwt 

Bar»,4to5cwt 

Bws,  above  5  cw  t 

B«n,  under  i  inch  thick 


^«gn« and  rolling: 
*««•  from  piles  under  4  cwt. 
^ittet  from  piles  4  to  5  cwt... 
^wes  fh>m  piles  5  to  6  cwt. .. 
2*t«  from  pdes  6  to  7  cwt. . . 
2*t«  from  piles  7  to  8  cwt . .. 
J«tet  from  piles  8  to  9  cwt  .. 
"Atec  from  pile*  9  to  10  cwt.. 


PLATE-MILL. 


BTRAM-HAMMBBS. 


^  J«a: 
i«rbhire 
|«k»hiro 
Jorkihiie 
•  Jorbhire 

Jo'kshire 
Jorbhire 
lorkaliire 


slabs, under  700  pounds  ... 
slabs,  700  to  1,000  pounds. . 
slabs,  l.OCO  to  2,060  pounds 
slabs,  above  2,000  pounds. . 


slabs,  under  700  pounds  . . . 
slabs,  700  to  1,000  pounds. . 
slabs,  1.000  to  2,000  pounds 
slabs,  above  2,000  pounds  . 


*  Add  30  per  cent. 


t  Add  50  per  cent. 


Per  ton, 


s.  d, 

13  fi 

14  6 
14  6 
14  0 
14  6 

12  6 

13  6 
13  0 
12  0 
11  0 


•1  10 
*i  11 
•2  6 
*2  6 
*1    0 


15  0 

tS  6 

to  6 

18  0 


ni 

tl6 

rt 

t7 

t8    9 

tlO    0 

tie  0 

t3    3 


15  0 

16  6 
t8  0 
fO  6 
16  6 


18  0 

19  6 
112  0 
114  6 
116  6 
119  6 
121  6 


7  6 

10  0 

12  0 

14  0 

6  9 

7  6 
10  0 
12  0 


s.  d. 

13  6 

14  6 
14  6 
14  0 
14  6 

12  6 

13  6 
13  0 
12  0 
11  0 


9 
3 
3 
3 
1 


4 

6 
3 
3 
3 


7  6 

8  3 

9  9 

12  0 
16  6 
S4  0 
10  10 
10  10 

13  1 
15  0 
24    0 

4  10 


7 

9 

12 


6 

9 
0 


14    3 
9    0 


12  0 

14  3 

18  0 

21  9 

24  9 

29  ^ 

32  3 


7 
10 
12 
14 

6 

7 

10 

12 


6 
0 
0 
0 

0 
6 
0 
0 


I 
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NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Wages  paid  at  the  Biddulph  Valley  and  Norton  Iron- Wot  ksy  Xorth  Staffordakirey  Ani 

1672. 


DoAcriptioD  of  work. 


PaddliDC : 

Nobbling 

Doabling 

Caatin^s 

Kivet-iroD,  (best) 

noatine: 

Pilea 

Blooms 

Shingling.  Hteam-bammers : 

JNobming 

Doabliug 

Squeezing 

Forge-rolling 

Briek  laying,  repairing  furnaces : 

Forges 

Mills 

Cntting  down  for  bar-mills 

Catting  down  for  plate-mills 


Per  ton. 


9. 

d. 

V2 

6 

13 

6 

14 

6 

14 

6 

*3 

0 

*2 

1 

*l 

0 

*1 

fi 

*8f 

* 

lU 

•4 

*3 

tl 

0 

m 

Description  of  work. 


Boiling  and  heating: 

Onlinary  plates — .. 

Faggoting  plates 

Beheating  plates 

Extra-large  plates,  (over  17  cwt.  fin- 
ished, or  5  feet  wide,  half  circles) .. 
Boiling,  heating,  and  straightening: 

M  erchan t  bars 

Under  2i  poands  per  foot 

Bounds  and  squares,  4i-inch  and  np- 
ward,  and  flats,?  to  8  inch 

Bounds  and  squares,  7-16  and  3-8  indi, 
and  flats  under  1  by  4  inch 

Bounds  and  squares,  5-16  and  1-4 
inch 

T-iron 

B«>beating 

Chauging  rolls,  ^.0<2 


*  With  30  per  cent.  on. 
t  With  50  per  cent.  on. 


J  Extras,  with  50  per  cent. 
§  Per  turn  per  fortnight. 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Wages  paid  in  forges  and  mills  in  1872. 

Paddling  pig-iron,  6  heats,  ordinary  quality 12«.  6d.  per  ton  of  2,640  poc 

Paddling  pig-iron,  5  beats,  best  quality I2s,  6d.  per  ton  of  2,640  pot 

Paddlinf  pig-iron,  5  beats,  extra  best 1«.  per  ton  extra. 

1  to  2  cwt.  or  scrap-iron,  per  turn,  allowed  at  fall  rate  for  paddling. 
1  to  2  cwt.  for  doabled-iron,  two  or  more  balls  hammered  together.  Is.  per  ton. 

Shillings.  Penes. 

1  to2  cwt.  castings ^ 14  6pei 

Hammering,  st^am-hammer 1  4  pel 

Hammering,  steam  for  doubling 1         lOpei 

Squeezers 1  Opei 

Forge-rolling - • 1 1  4pei 

Stocktaking-mills  for  plates 1  2pei 

Stocktaking-mills  for  bars 1  8pei 

Miscellaneous  labor  in  forges,  iron  to  forge,  coal,  including  ash- 
wheeling,  mill-wrighting^  smithing,  &c 7  6pei 

In  plate-mill : 

Rolling  and  heating  ordinary  plates 9  4  pel 

Rolling  and  heating  faggoted  plates 14  6pei 

Reheated 14  6pei 

Extra  large  and  up  to  5  feet  wide 18  3pei 

Shearing  and  speilling,  &o 7  6pei 

Miscellaneous  labor  in  mills • B  Upei 


\ 
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SOUTH  WALES. 

Wages  paid  in  iron-mills. 

Per  ton. 

Herchant-xnill,  ordinary  sizes,  beating,  rolling 6s,  4cU 

Under  2|  pounds  per  foot Is,  9d. 

Lari^e  lounds,  squares,  angles,  and  T-iron 9^.  4d. 

Small  angles  and  T-irou 7s.  Gd. 

Reheating 3&  4({. 

beven-Aixteenths  and  f  rounds  and  sqnares,  flats  under  1  and  ^ lis,  4d. 

lliKeUaneous  labor  in  mill 5».  Od. 

Per  day. 

Ordinary  labor  is  from 4^.  to5«. 

Engineers'  wages 58. 6d.  to  6«.  6d. 

iLichinists 6s,  to  7s,  6d. 

Millwrights bs,  6d,  to  6s,  6d. 

Coal-wheelers  and  asb- wheelers 58.  to  68. 

Forge  and  mill  stocktakers 48,6d.  to  58.  6d. 

Poildlers'  underhands 48.  to  58.  6(2. 

Hammermen's  assistants 88.  to  98. 

Eollent' awiistauts 88.  to  lis. 

Boys  from  11  to  14  years  of  age l8.  8d.  to  3<f.  4(2. 

Wages  range  in  South  Wales  from  15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  less 
than  other  parts.  Men  in  South  Wales  earn,  however,  about  as  much 
as  in  England.  They  have  more  steady  work,  get  rent  cheaper,  paying 
about  U,  per  week  for  rooms  which  in  England  cost  about  is.  5  get  coal 
for  a  trifle,  say  3«.,  while  no  allowance  is  made  in  England. 

STATEMENT   OF  WALTER  WILLIAMS,  ESQ. 

When  Mr.  Williams  was  in  Washington,  in  December,  1872,  he  gave 
the  following  summary  of  the  wages  which  then  obtained  in  the  iron- 
mills  of  England: 

For  six-heat  iron,  128.  6d.  in  all  parts  of  England  except  in  Wales;  less  in  Wale* 
nst,  or  five-heat  iron,  Is,  per  ton  extra.  A  man  gets  the  same  wages  for  five  heats  aa 
he  does  for  gray  or  ordinary  iron. 

l^iddler  pays  to  nnderhands  48.  to  48.  6d.,  and  pays  one  additional  turn  alternate 
*eeit8w  For  working  level-hands,  6d,  per  day.  Prize-money  allowed  of  58.  per  fort- 
J^ifht  where  they  work  full  time.  Puddlers  allowed  one  scrap-baU  each  per  day,  nomi- 
^^j  one  hundred-weight,  generally  two,  and  are  paid  at  the  same  rates  as  if  for 
paddling. 

HaoiiDering  single  balls  and  shingling,  9^.  per  ton ;  hammering  double  balls,  l8. ; 
wMnmering  three  and  four  balls,  l8.  Sd.  Assistance  given  by  the  tirm  in  conveying  the 
Jiietal  from  the  furnace  to  the  squeezers.  Forge-rolling  ordinary  puddle-bars,  lOd. ; 
dragging  out  and  straightening,  3^.  per  ton  ;  add  to  all  the  above,  except  puddling,  20 
percent. 

Men  engaged  in  shearing  ai^d  taking  out  puddle-bars  from  the  forge,  48.  7id, ;  coal, 
*b,  and  wheeling,  58. 3d.  per  day. 

^aU-mUU, — First  heating,  l8.  lid.  per  ton ;  second  heating,  ll^d.  for  rails. 

^"^la.— First  heating,  28. 9d, ;  second  heating,  l8.  2id.    This  is  seldom  done. 

^Qrnacemen  pay  a  shilling  a  day  out  of  above  wages. 

In  rail  and  heavy  angle  mills,  when  paid  by  the  ton,  including  aU  labor,  38.  6d,  per 

ton. 

WoomiDg  and  catching,  5^. 

^mi^killed  labor  in  rail  and  angle-mills,  58.  3d.  and  68.  3d.  per  day. 

^1  labor  outside  from  58.  3d.  to  68.  3d.  per  day. 

Ming  ordinary  bars,  38.  3d.  per  ton ;  rolling  reheated  iron,  48.  6d. ;  all  extra  assist- 
*oce  found  by  the  firm. 

Aoller  finds  all  help  at  rolls  at  above  rates. 

£xtra  help  beyond  those  at  rolU  found  by  firm,  varying  in  wages  from  that  of  a  man 
*t  5i.  3d.  to  a  boy  at  28.  lOd. 
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Forgemen^s  wages  in  Sheffield^  England. 


Datcu. 


^69 
I.. 


a 

d 

2. 

5 

U'3 

u 

a§ 

K 

taS. 

db 

•13 'S' 

"tSi 

rS^ 

a 

•*4 

a 

ja 

^4 

CO 

*.d. 

«.  d. 

7  0 

lOi 

S  0 

1  1^ 

9  0 

1  2 

10  0 

1  4 

12  0 

1  7* 

12  9 

18i 

I 

e 
I 


0 
0* 

J* 


WAGES  IN  STEEL-WORKS. 
hoicing  the  average  weekly  earnings  in  lfi72  of  workmen  in  Sheffield  Steel- Worki,* 


helpers 

Bra 

ce-men 

ce-meD^8  helpers, 
hs 


id  planers. 


iters 


oen  . 
ers.. 
ders 
ye.. 


U,  8. 

£     «. 

d. 

Gold. 

2      5 

0 

(10  89 

1      0 

0 

4  84 

4      0 

0 

19  36 

1      0 

0 

4  84 

4      0 

0 

19  36 

3      0 

0 

14  52 

1      0 

0 

4  84 

2      0 

0 

9  68 

1      4 

0 

5  80 

1     10 

0 

7  26 

1      8 

0 

6  78 

1       1' 

0 

5  08 

1     13 

0 

7  98 

1      9 

0 

7  02 

1     10 

0 

7  26 

1      0 

0 

4  84 

1      0 

0 

4  84 

0    10 

0 

2  42 

COALMINING. 


g  presented  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  earnings  of 
ployed  in  the  various  departments  of  the  iron  industry  since 
•er,  1871,  it  is  eminently  proper  to  show  the  various  mutations 
«t  of  production  which  another  industry  intimately  connected 
former  has  undergone  since  the  month  of  September,  1871. 


COAL-FIELDS  OF  DURHAM  AND  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

y  of  an  introduction  to  the  subject  the  following  extracts  from 
of  Mr.  Jones,  United  States  consul  at  Newcastle,  on  thl3  "In- 
Besources  of  the  Tyne,"  are  submitted : 

)w  consider  the  industrial  resources  of  the  Tyne,  commencing  with  coal,  that 
ing  entitled  to  head  the  list  as  the  chief  product  of  the  district,  as  the  reports 
speak  of  this  as  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  district. 
;  coals  to  Newcastle  has  ever  been  looked  upon  as  impossible  and  absurd,  in 
point  of  view,  yet,  since  the  present  high  figures  have  prevailed,  coals  have 
&i  to  Newcastle  from  Hull,  and  latterly  from  Belgium,  clearly  proving  that 
arket  of  the  present  day  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition. 

*ove  is  the  estimate  of  a  gentleman  connected  wltL  oie  of  the  largest  steel- 
iring  works  of  Sheffield. 
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The  coal-fields  of  Durham  are  more  exteDsive  and  the  minenil  Bofler  tba 
NorthumberlaDd,  which  is  hard,  and  in  thiD  seams,  requiriDg  a  far  greater  a 
skill  in  the  working  thereof  than  the  Durham  coal.  The  annual  product  i 
than  twenty-eight  millions  of  tons.  The  number  of  colliers  in  the  Northoi 
mines  is  about  thirteen  thousand,  the  average  price  for  mining  being  42  centi 
In  the  Durham  district  the  number  of  colliers  is  much  larger,  averging  aboi 
four  thousand,  the  price  per  ton  for  mining  being  30  cents.  The  recent  genei 
the  price  of  coals  throughout  England  is  nowhere  more  striking  than  at  N< 
In  September,  1^1,  coals  sold  at  $2.42  per  ton,  and  in  September,  1872,  the  m 
were  sold  at  $6.05  per  ton,  and  according  to  newspaper  reports  a  contract 
been  entered  into  in  France  for  the  supply  to  England  of  250,000  tons. 

The  foUowiDg  statements  showiDg  the  maximum  and  minim 
of  labor  in  the  Durham  and  in  the  Northumberland  coal-mines 
also  the  advances  and  reductions  made  in  the  wages  of  mine 
their  average  earnings  at  various  dates  from  April,  1871,  to  De 
1874,  were  furnished  by  T.  W.  Bunning,  esq.,  mining-engineer  ( 
castle-ou-Tjne,  England : 

DUEHAM. 
Off-hand  labor  btlaw  ground, 

9  

[Tho  prices  include  all  percentages  given  np  to  December  31, 1873.) 


Class  of  labor. 


Fore  overman , 

Bnck  overman 

DeiMities , 

Timber-leaders 

blaster  shifters 

Shifters 

Chockmen,  (contract  work) 

Stouemen 

Htone-putters 

Miister  wastomen 

Wftstemen 

Helper8-ui>,  (no  honse) 

Braking  inclines,  (no  house) 

Drivers,  (no  house) 

Flatters,  (no  house) , 

Putters-driving,  (no  house) . 

Landing-lads,  (no  house) 

Couplers,  (no  house) 

Switch-keeper,  (no  house) . . , 
Trippers,  (no  house) 


Waeres  x^^r 

day, 

with  house 

oral- 

lowance  for  rent. 

• 

S 

• 

a 

a 

a 

a 

• 

•f4 

•0m  . 

i 

» 

p^ 

^ 

$2  22 

$1  51 

ei  86 

1  78 

1  21 

1  49 

1  82 

I  25 

1  53 

I  57 

73 

1  15 

1  78 

97 

1  37 

1  59 

68 

1  13 

2  42 

1  .39 

1  90 

I  94 

1  25 

1  59 

1  37 

6L 

99 

I  90 

97 

1  43 

1  55 

79 

1  17 

1  33 

46 

89 

1  55 

50 

1  03 

75 

42 

59 

97 

36 

67 

1  23 

61 

91 

1  35 

34 

85 

1  21 

36 

7!) 

89 

36 

63 

63 

24 

43 

Class  of  labor. 


Greasers,  (no  house) 

Ilauliug-engiuemen 

Pumping  enginemen  — 

Firemen 

Furnacemen 

Lampmen 

Water-leaders 

Horse-keepers 

Roliey-way  men 

Rolley-way  boys 

Set-riders 

Onsetters 

Ousetters'  boys 

Shaft-men 

Masons 

Masons'  laborers 

Chargemen  sinkers 

Sinkers 

Waiters-on 

Hewers  at  off-hand  work 


Wagwi 
withh 
lowan 


27 
65 
61 
37 
33 
47 
57 
57 
M 
57 
57 
30 
21 
78 
45 
11 
86 
78 
53 
09 


Hand-puttt'rs*  average  earnings,  11.53  per  day  ;  pony-putt€^rs'  average  earnings,  11.09.    ' 
men  were  all  advanced  and  reduced  at  the  same  dates  and  to  the  same  amount  as  miners  or 


Statement  showing  the  advances  and  reductions  made  in  the  toagcs  of  Durham  miner 
with  their  average  eamingsj  at  various  dates  since  Jprt/,  1871. 


Dates. 


First  six  months  in  1871  . . . . 
January  and  February,  1872. 

March,  18V2 

July,1872 

December,  1879 

February,  1873 

December,  1873 

April,  1874 

November,  1874 

December,  1874 


Advances. 


20  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 


15  per  cent. 


Reductions. 


Total  advance 

above  1871 

prices. 


10  per  cent. 
9  per  cent. 


38  per  cent. 


58.7  per  oout . 


43.4  per  cent . 
30  per  cent... 
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Durham  coal-fidda.    Off-hand  labor  above  ground* 
[These  prices  inolade  all  percentages  given  np  to  December  31, 1873.] 


iM  of  labor. 


'I         ' 
iths 

• 

oers 

^n 

Ders 

•bts.III..'.'.!!..-.'.. 

8 

d  grathers  — 

)r©r8 

cinemen,  (8  hoars) . . 
^inenien,  (8  hours) . . 
ioemen,  (8bonrs).- 

len,  (12  hours) 

enginemen,  (12hrs.) 

srs 

t 

somoti  vo 

heap-keeper 

abs,  boya 

ab8.men 

n 

B 


Wages  per  day, 
witn  house  found 
or  rent  allowed. 


a 
a 


91  94 


34 
53 
19 
08 
I  45 
S  03 
37 
23 
27 
39 
45 


89 
41 
45 
55 
21 
71 
33 
33 


I  33 


61 
33 
33 
39 
77 
85 
72 
53 
60 
60 
59 


a 

a 

I 

a 


10  96 


03 
00 
78 
52 
00 
12 
P6 
02 
80 
88 
08 
08 
02 
96 
96 
46 
84 
33 
33 
25 
33 
00 
76 
86 
92 
96 
34 
76 
24 
24 
76 


91 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


" 


45 
18 
27 
29 
80 
23 
57 
11 
13 
03 
13 
1  27 
1  49 
1  21 
1  21 
1  25 
83 
27 
33 
33 
20 
47 
17 
05 
13 
35 
41 
53 
15 
42 
42 
17 


Class  of  labor. 


Token-men 

Token-boys 

Keeker  on  screens 

Screeners 

Small-wngon  boy 

Apparatus-boy 

Waiters 

Callers 

Stoue-teamers 

Laborers 

Horae-keepers 

Cartnieu* 

Plate-layers 

Plate-layers' assistants 

Branch-drivers 

Wagon-greosers,  boys 

Branch-men 

Bank-riders 

Bank-headmen 

Bank-bottom  men 

Coke-burners 

Coke-drawers,  (contract) 

Coko-fillerSj  (contract;  no  al- 
lowance for  house  or  rent) . . 

Small-runners  or  loaders,  (no 
allowance  for  house  or  rent) 

Oven  -djwbers,  boys 

Oven-levelers 

Stjiithmeu 

Teamers . . 

Laborers,  (no  allowance  for 
•     house  or  rent) 


|l  33 
73 


"Wages  per  day, 
witn  house  found 
or  rent  allowed. 


29 
16 
72 
72 

48 
(*) 


45 
41 
21 
08 
29 
10 
21 
60 
21 
29 
14 
21 
77 
98 


1  94 


94 
60 
18 
21 
02 


1  21 


90  70 
24 
86 
60 
28 
28 
26 

(*) 
70 

80 
80 
64 
88 
60 
72 
30 
82 
96 
86 
87 
96 
96 

1  12 


50 
24 
06 
00 
92 

64 


i 


91  01 

48 
1  07 
88 
50 
50 
37 


n 


07 
U 
00 
86 
09 
85 
96 
45 
01 
13 
00 
04 
37 
47 


1  53 

1  33 

43 

1  12 

1  10 

97 

93 


*  According  to  lime. 

il  advances. — The  first  was  made  in  February,  1872,  12J  per 
le  second  was  made  in  July,  1872,  10  per  cent. ;  and  the  third 
lary,  1873, 15  per  cent.,  making  a  total  adv^ance  of  42.3  per 

^ions. — The  first  was  made  in  April,  1874,  10  per  cent,  on  all 
labor,  except  engine-men,  who  were  reduced  5  per  cent.  The 
ras  made  in  ifovember,  1874,  6  per  cent,  all  round 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

il  advances. — In  February,  1872,  the  above  and  below  ground 
labor  was  scheduled  by  a  committee  and  advanced  in  wage,  and 
1872,  banksmen,  putters,  and  shifters  were  again  advanced  20 
. ;  a  third  advance  was  given  to  banksmen,  10  per  cent.,  put- 
shifters,  15  per  cent. ;  making  a  total  of  30  per  cent,  to  banks- 
l  35  per  cent,  to  [tutters  and  shifters. 

igost,  1872,  mechanics'  wages  were  advanced  10  per  cent.,  and 
1,  1873,  it  was  decided  that  58.  per  day  should  be  the  maximum. 
tians. — See  minutes  of  meetings  for  May  1  and  October  30, 1874, 
299. 
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Northuniberland  coal-fields.    Off-hand  labor  helow  ground, 
[Theae  prices  inolade  all  percentages  given  up  to  December  31, 1873. 


Class  of  labor. 


Fore  overmen 

Back  overmen 

Depnties 

Timber*leaders,  (no  boose) . 

Master  shifters 

Shifters 

Chockmen 

Stonemen 

Stone-putters 

Master  wastemen 

Wostemen 

Helpers  np,  boys 

Braking  inclines,  boys .... 

Drivers,  boys 

Flatters,  boys 

Putters  driving,  boys 

Landing-lads,  boys 

Couplers,  boys 

tSwitch-keepers,  boys 

Trappers,  boys 

Greasers,  boys 


Wages  per  day, 
witn  honse  or  al- 
lowance for  rent.  If 


a 

0 

a 


$2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 


30 
02 
82 
23 
82 
80 
82 
94 
45 
02 
63 
85 
21 
61 
73 
21 
03 
73 
67 
48 
73 


a 
s 

a 


|l  74 


51 
G9 
57 
25 
79 
21 
51 
21 
21 
95 
48 
61 
48 
44 
85 
36 
46 
38 
31 
38 


^ 


12  02 


76 
75 
90 
53 
30 
51 
72 
33 
61 
29 
67 
91 
54 
58 
03 
70 
60 
48 
40 
55 


Class  of  labor. 


Hanling-enginemen 

Pamping-enginemen 

Firemen 

Fumaoemen 

Lampmen 

Water-leaders 

Horse-keepers 

Rolley-way  men 

Roller-way  boys 

Setr-nders,  (no  house) 

Onsetters 

Shaft-lads 

Shaft  men 

Masons 

Masosis'  laborers 

Cbargemen-ainkers 

Sinkers 

Waiters-on 

Hewers  at  shift  or  off-handwork 

Hand  putters 

Pony  putters 


Wages  ] 
with  hoi 
lowance 


a 


II 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
3 


82 
81 
09 
81 
39 
33 
33 
86 
09 
31 
14 
03 
03 
33 
09 
90 
78 
39 
18 


B 

S 

"S 


11 
II 

( 

ii 


1 
1 

1 
1 


Off-hand  labor  ahove  ground. 
[These  prices  include  all  percentages  given  np  to  December  31, 1873.] 


Class  of  labor. 


Forciueu  smiths 

SmithH 

Horse-shoers 

Pick-Hharponers 

Strikers 

Boiler- builders 

Foremen  Joiners 

Joiners 

Wngon- Wrights 

Tnb-menders 

Sawyers 

Fitters 

Changers  and  grathers  .. 

Saddlers 

Gasmen 

Musons 

Masons'  laborers 

Winding-enginemen 

Pumping-en^nemen. . . . . 

Hanung-enginemen 

Fon-enginemen 

Locomotive-enginemen  .. 

Boiler-minders 

Pit-firemen 

IxKiomotive-flremen 

Guards 

Inspector  or  heap-keeper 

Banksmen 

Putters-in  of  tubs,  (boys) 


Wag« 

as  per 

day. 

with  house 

or  an 

allowance 

for. 

rent. 

• 

1 

• 

-i 

s 

M 

a 

a 

3 

$1  61 

$1  16 

11  38 

1  39 

96 

1  18 

1  27 

1  06 

1  16 

1  21 

72 

97 

1  08 

80 

94 

1  33 

1  04 

1  18 

2  01 

1  08 

1  55 

2  42 

86 

1  64 

2  42 

1  12 

1  77 

2  42 

84 

1  63 

2  42 

96 

1  13 

1  35 

96 

1  15 

1  33 

1  21 

1  27 

1  29 

94 

1  11 

1  08 

80 

94 

1  33 

96 

1  14 

1  08 

72 

90 

1  45 

1  45 

1  45 

1  69 

1  45 

1  57 

1  45 

1  45 

1  45 

1  45 

1  08 

1  26 

1  45 

1  21 

1  33 

1  57 

1  10 

1  34 

1  34 

Be 

1  05 

or. 

FO 

88 

1  08 

96 

1  02 

1  61 

80 

I  20 

1  98 

91 

1  45 

1  21 

40 

80 

CJlass  of  labor. 


Pick-carriers,  (boys) 

Tub-cleaners,  (boys) 

Weigbmen 

Token-men 

Token-boys 

Keekers  on  screens 

Screeners 

Small- wagon  boys 

Apparatus-boys 

Waiters,  (boys) 

Stone-teamers 

Laborers 

Horse-keepers 

Cartmeu 

Plate-layers 

Plate-layers*  assistants 

Branch -drivers 

Wagon-greasers,  (boys) 

Branch-men 

Bank-riders 

Bank-headmen 

Bank -bottom  men,  (no  house) 

Coke-burners 

Coke-drawers 

Coke-fillers,  (no  hoilse) 

Staithroen 

Teamers 

Laboier*! 


Wages  I 
with  bo 
allowas 
rent. 


a 

0 
J 

o 
1^ 


«0 

1 


93 

84 
33 
88 
68 
31 
60 
96 
66 
88 
10 
14 
21 
96 
10 
10 
16 
16 
14 
92 
14 
88 
25 
51 
35 
45 
03 
00 


to 


1 
1 
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WAGES  OF  NORTHUMBEELAND  MINEBS  IN  1874. 

The  following  statement  showing  the  earnings  of  Northumberland 
miners  in  1874,  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Burt : 


TfKMifmaen I>er  week. 

BickoTermen do... 

Depotiei do... 

Hewen per  day. 

laborers,  (andereroiind) do... 

lAboren,  (At  bank) do... 

iBgioeiseo per  week. 

Mfichank* do... 


Mazhnam. 


^14  82 
IS  10 


1 

1 


93 

08 

84 

9  60 

7  20 


Minimam. 


^13  10 
9  68 


1  68 

96 

72 

8  40 

6  00 


Mean. 


^13  31 

10  90 

10  16 

1  60 

1  02 

78 

9  00 

6  60 


ADVANCES  AND  REDUCTIONS. 


SUiment  ikowing  the  advances  given  and  reductions  made  in  the  wages  of  Northumberland 
miners f  with  their  average  earnings,  at  various  dates  since  April,  1871. 


Datea. 


y«di,i8n 

Jebnury,  1879 

y«jr,l»» 

i^.im 

JfPtenber,  1872 

}{*feh,1873 

*'*'*B>W,  1873 

Wi,1874 

}{2^.1874 

^'•cember,  1874,  (oompated) . 


Advanees. 


10  per  cent. 
22  per  cent. 
18  per  cent. 


Bednoliona. 


10  per  cent. 
14  per  cent. 


Total  advance 

above  1871 

prices. 


32  per  cent. 


50  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 
26  per  cent. 


Average 
earnings. 


II  33 


1  47 

in 


220 
'i*85 


> 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Steam  Colliers'  Defense  Association  held  May  1 

^^74,  it  was  decided  that — 

^utters  and  other  underground  men,  now  receiv^ing  35  per  cent,  ad- 
^^nce,  be  reduced  to  27  per  cent. 

Trappers. — Wages  reduced  Id.  per  day. 

Drivers. — Wages  reduced  2d.  per  day. 

Danksmen  now  receiving  30  and  35  per  cent,  advance,  to  be  reduced 
^  25  per  cent.,  inasmuch  as  the  men  who  have  been  getting  35  per  cent, 
'^ve  been  getting  more  than  the  trade  allowed. 

Deputies  having  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  per  day  to  be  reduced  to  6».  M.  and  Is. 
*  *X>p  and  chock  drawing  to  remain  unaltered. 

Standard  stonemen. — Fixed  at  7s.  per  day. 

Screeners. — Those  who  are  paid  by  the  piece  to  be  reduced  5  per  cent., 
^'^cl  those  who  are  paid  by  the  day  to  remain  as  they  are. 

On  June  30  engine-men  were  reduced  4d.  per  day. 

-At  a  special  meeting  held  October  30,  1874,  the  following  reductions 
^^re  mutually  agreed  to: 

^^utters  and  others  at  present  receiving  an  advance  of  27  per  cent,  to 
"^  reduced  11  per  cent,  leaving  an  advance  of  16  per  cent. 

tappers. — Wages  to  be  reduced  Id. 

Drivers. — Wages  to  be  reduced  2d. 

Danksmen. — Advances  to  be  reduced  so  as  to  leave  an  advance  of  15 
P^i*  cent. 

Deputies. — Where  no  prop  drawing  to  be  paid.  Is. ;  where  they  draw 
^^ps,  6«.  iyd. ;  for  drawing  props,  M.  per  score ;  chockles  4^d.  a  chock. 

Screeners. — Daily  wage  to  remain  as  at  present;   piecework  10  per 
^ut  reduction. 
Mechanics, — ^Wages  to  be  reduced  5  per  cent. 
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SWANSEA  AND  CARD] 


The  following  tables  are  coudeosed  from  more  extended  statemen 
8ea  and  Cardiff  coal  districts  and  in  other  collieries  of  Great  Bh 
England,  February,  1875 : 


SiaiemcHt  ahotving  the  average  eaminge  of  uwrkmmi  in  Swat 


ClafiB  of  labor. 


Cattera 

Day-workmen 

Trammers 

BoDkera 

Laborers 


$12 

1 


£n|j^e-mcn 

Carpenters .  . . . 

Smiths 

Strikers 

"VVei;:hers 

Hostlers 

Firemen 

Headmen 

Tippers 

Kepairera 

Haulers 


Door-boys — 

Pitmen 

Stokers 

Hitchers 

Overmen 

Inclinemeu . . 

Screeners 

Masons 


Graigolo. 


40  per  week. 
88  per  day  . . 


U 


88  day,  ontside .  } 
20  day,  inside  . .  5 

44  per  day 

38  per  day 

38  per  day 

52  tx)  $0  60  per  day 

96  per  day 

92  per  day 

88  per  day 

88  per  day 

20  per  day 


08  per  day 

30  per  day 
68  per  day 


1  88  per  day 

1  88  per  day 

72  to  #0  80  per  day 

30  00  per  4  weeks . . . 


Swansea  colliery. 


|1  74  to  92  05  per  day 


1  20  to  9 136  per  dpy 
1  08  to    I  56  per  day 

1  85  per  day 


I  32  to  $1  56  per  day 

1  44  per  day 

1  44  per  day 

52  to  $0  78  per  di^y 

74  to    1  20  per  day 

84  to    I  32  per  day 

1  85  per  day 


78  toll  40  per  day 
32  per  day 


1  28  to  91  68  per  day 

92  toll  92  per  day 
1  08  to   1  56  per  day 


West  Swansea. 


912  40  per  week. 


1  20  to  91  68  per  day 
7  40  per  week 

5  96  per  week 


11  32  per  week. 


1  44  per  day 

72  per  day 

66  per  day 

1  08  per  day 


7  40  per  week. 


DonTuit 


955  00  per  4  wee! 
47  16  per  4  week 
30  00per4 
30  00  per  4  wee] 

30  00  per  4  weel 


45  48  per  4  weel 

30  00  per  4  week^ 
30  00  per  4  week^ 


33  60  per  montli. .  - 


30  00  per  4 


27  88  per  4  week.* 


Class  of  labor. 


Graig  Mertbyr. 


Cutters 

Day-workmeu 

Trammers 

Bankers 

Laborers 

£ngine-men .  . 

Carpenters.... 

Smiths 

Strikers 

"Weighers 

Hostlers 

Firemen 

£o94men 

Tippers 

Hepairers 

Haulers 

Door-boys 

Pitmen 

Stokers 

Hitchers 

Overmen 

Inclinemen ... 

Screeners 

Masons 


92 
1 


34  per  day 
60  per  day 


20  per  day 

78  per  day,  loco- } 
motive-men.      y 
SiOto9l  32  per  day 
32  to   1  56  per  day 
52  to       78  per  day 

84  per  day 

80  to  91  14  per  day 

00  per  day 

20  to  91  86  per  day 


66  per  day 
92  per  day 


1 
1 
I 
1 


72  per  day 
86  per  day 
20  per  day 
56  per  day 


JBrynwillacb. 


91  85  to  91  92  per  day 
1  85  per  day 


1  50  per  day 


1  56  per  day 

1  32  per  day 
1  56  per  day 


1  56  per  day 


Kesolven. 


Emily. 


$23  66  per  fortnight. 
1  58  per  day 


1  22  per  dav 

17  06  per  fortnight. 

1  32  per 

16  44  per 

16  44  per 

96  per 

1  20  per 
15  48  per 

1  58  per 

1  20  per 
15  72  per 


day 

fortnight, 
fortnight, 
day 

day 

fortnight. 

day 

day 

fortnight. 


17  26  per  fortnight. 
64  per  day 


16  44  per  fortnight. 


92  12  per  day.. 
1  80  per  day.. 
1  80  per  day.. 
1  32  per  day.. 
1  08  per  day.. 


1  76  per  day.. 

1  44  per  day., 

72  per  day. 


2  00  per  day. 
1  76  per  day. 


63  per  day. 
48  per  day. 


60  per  day. 
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COAL  DISTRICTS. 


in  regard  to  the  wages  or  earnings  of  workmen  employed  in  the  Swan- 
and  were  furnished  by  Walter  Kowley,  esq.,  mining-engineer,  of  Leeds, 


coal  dktrictj  when  working  full  time  and  without  reatriction. 


PrimroeeCoal  Co. 


|l80to|198perday. 


l«to  199porday. 
Kto  180  per  day. 

Mto  132perday. 


9tUt  I  80  per  day. 
IWto  144  per  day. 


IWto  132  per  day. 


*  to  1  08  per  day. 
38  to     60  per  day. 


Ffoy,  Donybank,  etc. 


$1  80  per  day 

1  68  per  day 

1  26  per  day 

1  08  per  day 

08  to  11  26  per  day,  } 
under  ground.        j 

1  20  eight-hourft'  turn.. 

1  33  per  day 


V 


32  per  day 
60  per  day 


35  OOpermonth 

1  80  per  day 

1  32  per  day,  repairers 


{ 


1  "JO  per  day 

54  to  |0  60  per  day, 

carter-boys. 
32  to  |0  60  per  day... 


1  26  per  day  . . . 
50  00  per  month 


{ 


I  14  per  day,  head  man 
at  screen. 


Gross-Hands  and  Cali- 
fornia. 


|1  82  per  day 


1  28  per  day 
92  per  day 

1  08  per  day 


1  20  per  day 

1  14  per  day 

1  20  per  day 

54  per  day,  boys. 


1  44  per  day 


1  44  per  day 

60  per  day,  carter- } 

boys.  5 

40  per  day 


62  per  day 


Dofi^yn  Main. 


Ill 
1 

1 
1 


53  per  week. 
60  per  day. 

08  to  |1  80  per  day. 

00  per  day. 

44  to  fl  66  per  day, 
winding. 


96  per  day. 

44  per  day. 

00  per  day. 

32  to  |1  62  per  day. 

08  to   1  36  per  day. 

60  to  1  20  per  day. 

48  per  day. 
68  per  day. 
20  per  day. 
20  to  11  44  per  day. 


1  28  to  1  56  per  day. 
1  44  per  day. 


^'^^liston  colliery,  Tyr 
cenoi. 


J^per 

ISO  per 

^  56  per 

ISOper 
^44  per 


fortDight. 

day 

day 

day 

day 

day 

day 

day 


1 14  to  |1  80  per  day. 


1  86  per  day 


1  80  per  day 


Foxhole  colliery.  Park 
pit. 


|1  58  per  day 

1  64  per  dny 

1  16  per  day 

1  18  per  day 

80  per  day 

1  24  per  day 

1  16  per  day 
1  22  per  day 


1  86  per  day 


1  641  per  day 
80  per  day  . 
48  per  day  . 


1  06  per  day 
1  92  i>er  day 


Foxhole  colliery,  Tir  issa 
pit. 


|1  81  per  day 
1  T7  per  day 
1  56  per  day 
1  SO  per  day 


1  06pei:d;iy 


1  86  per  day 


1  77  per  day 
96  per  day 
24  per  day 


1  07  per  day 
1  92  per  day 


Western  Mertbjrr. 


$2  00  per  day. 

1  68  per  d.ay. 
06  per  day. 

1  66  per  day. 

32  per  day. 

32  per  day. 
fu\  *n.  An  aa 


1 
12 
1 
1 
1 


32  per  day. 

60  to  $0  96  per  day. 

20  per  day. 

32  per  day. 

00  per  day. 

68  per  day. 

68  per  day. 

56  per  day. 

44  to  $1  86  per  day. 

66  to       72  per  day. 

72  per  day. 

56  i)er  day. 

00  per  week. 

44  per  day. 

20  per  day. 

86  pr.  day,  stonemen 


1 
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Statement  of  the  average  earnings  of  workmen  in  ike  ConEv 


DUtriot. 


MKBTHTB  VALLBT. 

Dowlai* 

Plymonth - 

▲BXRDAKB  VALLET. 

Na.^gAtion  and  Deep  DaflfrjD 


BlooDgwaor. 


AbercTomboy 

Crombach 

"Werfifc 

Aberdare  Bhonddn 


Nantmelyn 

Powell   DafEryn  Company's 
piu. 


HHONDDA  TALLET. 

FemdAle 

Bodryngalt 


Tylaoock 


Pentre  and  Church 

Rbondda  Merthyr . 
Bate  Merthyr — 

Abergorchs.... 

2  feet  9  inches  . 

6feet 

Llwynjpia — 

Steam-coal 

House-coal 

Gilliich 


Coedcae. 


Dinaa  Main. 


Llwynoelyn 

Golli- 

CollieryNaa 

ComeryNo.3 


Lan,  not  full  time 

Darrandder , 

Cilely 

Powell's  Llantwit , 

Llautwit  and  Black  Vein  .... 

Llantwit  Bed  Ash  Company 

Penrhlwfer 


BlMtnclydach 

^  Moenteg  Merthyr — 

*         Seam  1 

Soam  3 

S»Mim  3 

CrtMlitir 

Bryndeo 


Colliers. 


#14.40  per  week;  Brith- 

dir.  117.38. 
$45.48  per  4  weeks 

$43.16  per  4  weeks 

$45.48  per  4  weeks 

$54.50  per  4  weeks 

$3.04  per  day,  all  sea- 
sons. 

$3.30  per  day;  $3.40 
per  night. 

$1.78  to  $1.96  per  day. 

$60  per  4  weeks 

$3.50  per  day 


$53.64  per  4  weeks  . . . 
$45.53  per  4  weeks  . . . 

$1.68  to  $3.40  per  day. 

$63.34    in    headings ; 

$4*^33  in  stalls. 
$3.46  per  day 

$43.06  per  4  weeks 

$36.30  per  4  weeks 

$45.06  per  4  weeks. .. . 

$11.93  per  4  weeks 

$13.36  per  4  weeks. .. . 
$l4)0perday 

$42.60  per  4  weeks 

$47.13  per  4  weeks 

$L86  per  day 

$3.94    in     headings ; 

$3.84  in  stalls. 
$1.88     in     headings  i 

$1.94  in  stalls. 

$10.08  per  week 

$3  per  day , 

$1.93  per  day 

$4d.T2  per  4  weeks. . .. 
$13.40  per  week , 

$2.02  per  day 

$12.10  per  week 

$1.88  per  day 

19  days,  $<n.80 

19  days,  $00.14 

19  days,  $7:^.36 

19  days.  d<y».08 

$1.98  per  day 


Haulers. 


$8.64  per  week ;  Brith- 

dir,  $10.33. 
$33.M    underground, 

$25    above,    per    4 

weeks. 

$1.36  per  day ;  master, 
$1.44;  corUor.$1.3& 

$1.13  per  day,  surface ; 

$1.36, under  ground; 

collier,  $1.36. 
$1.14  to  $1.36  por  day . . 

$1.83  to  $1.33  per  day ; 
foreman,  $1.08. 


$1.36  to  $1.29  per  day . . 

$33.88  per  4  weeks 

$1.36  per  day;  suiface, 
$1.03. 


$1 .33  per  day ;  colliers, 
$1.36 ;  sarface,  $1.10. 

$1 .32  per  day ;  foreman, 
$1.50;  9  hours. 

$1.33  per  day;  master, 

$1.60. 
$43.40  per  4  weeks 


$7.92  per  week 


$33.88  per  4  weeks  . .. 


$8.13  per  4  weeks 

$9.33  per  4  weeks 

$1.48  per  day;  surface, 

$1.13. 
$30.48  per  4    weeks; 

$35.64  per  4  weeks, 

surface. 
$36.93  per   4  weeks; 

$46.80  i>er  30  days, 

surface. 
$1.56  por  day 


$1.48,  fi  days;   fore- 
^    man,  $1.68. 


$1.13  to  $1.50  per  day.. 

$1.44  per  day 

$1.08  per  day 

$37.40  i>er  4  weeks 

$6.48  por  week ;  boys, 
$3.60. 

$1.34  to$1.44  per  day; 
surface,  80  centa. 

$7.58  per  week,  under 
ground;  $6.56,  sur- 
face. 

$1.33  to  $1.53  -per  day.. 


Ul  to  $1.30 


per  day  . 


$1.10  per  day;  bo3'a, 
78  cents. 


Laborers. 


$6.72  per  week , 


$1.03  per  day. 


94  cents  per  day,  lor- 
face  and  ander 
ground. 

$1.03  por  day,  mrfaeb; 
$1,  under  ground. 

98  cents  per  day 


$1  to  $1.03  per  daf  ... 


$30.48  per  4  we«ks. 
$J.U3perday 


$1.06  per  day  iOolUen, 

$1.36. 
$1.16  to  $1.36  per  d»T; 

$1.30  to  $1,116  per 
.  night. 
$1.08  to$1.76periiislit; 

$6.64  per  week. 
Surface,  $1.14  per  d«T; 

$33.88  unde  gioani 
$6.60  per  week 


$36.13  per  4  wesb  of 
7  days. 


$6.80  per  week ,'. 

$7.40  per  week 

$1.36  per  day;  BorfMe, 

$1.10. 


$33.88per4weeki 


$1.56  per  day. 


$1.03  pw  day.wrfcof; 
$1.33  under  grom 

$1.30  to  $1.44  per  dsr 


$1.08  per  day 

$33.36  per  4  weeks 


$1.34  per  day 

$7.34  per  week,  nndff 
ground;  iurfaeei 
$5.96. 

$1.13  per  dty 


$1.04  per  d.iy  ■ 
$1.04  per  day. 
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id,  when  working  full  time  and  without  restriction. 


yen. 


tSAO  per 


»y- 


rday. 


^y- 


tl.03,    to 

Iaj. 


Krday. 


'y- 


ky 

6, 9  hours 


ky 

weeks.. 
fl.32  per 

y 

week*. . 
week*. . 


7 

y. ...... 

weeks.. 
7.40  per 


ly... 
eek 


»y 


JTday  ... 


Banksmen. 


Engine-men,  winding. 


♦5. 
w 
|2d. 


,76 


to  98.64  per 
1.14  per  4  weeks. 


week 


$1.20 per  day, 


11.03  to  $1.20  per 
day. 

#1.10  to  #1.20  per 

day. 
98  cents  to  #1.26 

per  day. 


11.03  per  day. 


139.36  per  4  weeks 
91.38  per  day 


91.14  to  91.20  per 
day. 
91.28  per  12  hoars  . 


91.33  per  day 

933.36  per  4  weeks 
910.08 per  week... 


98.02  per  week 

91.44  per  day 

936.68per4  weeks. 


91.33  to  91.44  per 
day. 


91.58,  7  days 


91.02  per  day. 


91.34  per  day. 
96.68  per  day. 

91.20  per  day. 


91 .26  per  day ;  girls, 
43  to  46  cents. 

98  cents  per  day. . . 


98.40    to    99.60    per 

week. 
937.82  under  ground. 

934.14  above,  per  4 

weeks. 

950  per  4  weekti;  8 
hours.  The}^  clean, 
fit,  and  repair. 

91.46  per  day ;  haul- 
ing, 91.28. 

91.50  per  day ;  haul- 
ing. $1.34. 
91.45,9  days 


91.36,  9l.40i,  to  91.42 
per  day. 

958.36  per  4  weeks  . . 
91.26  per  day 


9l.49iper  day 

925.12  per  4  weeks 

91.63  per  8  hours  . . 


912.04     per    week ; 
hauling,  9^.54. 

91.73  per   day;    al- 
lowed 7  days  extra 
per  month. 
(  91.33  per  day,  steam 
(  91.56  per  day,  house 
91.56  per  day 


946.86  per  4  weeks 


91.76,  single  torn. 


91.76,  7  days;  drift, 
91.54,  7  days. 


91.56  per  day 

91.44  per  day 

951.02  per  4  weeks 
Boys,  96  per  week. 


91.50  per  day. . . 
98.36  per  week. 


91.38  per  day. 


Firemen. 


96.12  to  96.96  per 
week. 
943.94  per  4  weeks 


91.86  per  6  days; 
84  cents  per  Sun- 
day. 


91.72,  7  days 


91.68  per  day. 


950  per  4  weeks 
91.86  per  day... 


92  per  day 


91.84  per  day.. 


9650  per  annum 


92  per  day , 

950  per  26   days ; 

943.84  per  24  days, 

night. 
92  per  day 


952  per  4  weeks  .., 
910.80  por  week  .. 


93  per  day 

910.12  per  week. 

912  per  week 


Bodmen. 


939.54  per  4  weeks. 

91.26  per  day. 
91.13  per  day. 

91.34  per  day. 

$1.26,91.34,  to  9U3 
per  day. 

91.18  to  91-32  per 
day. 

$31.44  per  4  weeks. 
9 1. 2d  per  day. 


11.26  to  91.44   per 
day. 
91.'72  per  9  hours. 


$1.30  to  91.34  per 
day. 


$8.12  i»er  week. 
$1.26  per  doy. 


9l.32perday,  ste'm. 
$1.44  per  day,  bono. 
$1.42  per  day. 

$1.56  per  day. 


$1.56  per  days. 


$1.06,  $1.26,  to  $1.44 
per  day. 

$1.02  per  day 


$1.68  per  day. 


$1.48.  6  days. 

$1.68  per  day. 

$8.48  per  week. 
$1.71  per  day. 
$8.84  per  week. 

$1.56  por  day. 
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Statement  of  the  average  earnings  oficorlcmen  in  ike  Cordif  eo«I 


Districts. 


MEBTHTB  VALLST. 
Plymouth 


ABE RD ARE  VALLEY. 

Navigation  and  Deep  DuflFryn 


Blaengwanr 


Abercromboy , 


Crombach 


Aberdare  Rhondtla. 


Nautmolyn 


PowcU  DafEkyn   Coini>any*s 
pits. 

BHONDDA  VALLRT. 

Femdalo 


Bodryncalt 
Tyiaoocn  .. 


Bhondda  Merthyr 
BateMerthyr 


Llwyiiypia. 


Gilfach  . 
Coedcae. 


Dinas  Main. 
Penrhlwfer . 


Blaonclvdach 
Llwynellya . . 
Golli 


Dnrrandda 

Clloly 

Powell's  Llantwit 

Llautwit  and  Blaxsk  Vein  . . 
Llantwit  Bed  Ash 


Maostig  Merthyr 
Bryndce 


Hitohere. 


I38.7S  per  4  weeks. 


$1.42  per  day. 


$1.24  per  day. 


$1.26  per  day. 


$1.14,  nnder  groand,  9 
days ;  $1.02,  surface, 
1  dav  per  week  al- 
lowed. 

$1.36  to  $1.40  per  day. 


$36.48  per  4  weeks. 


$1.12  per  day. 


$1.36  per  day. 


$1.46  per  9  hours 

$1.32  to  $1.44  per  day. 


$10.08  per  week 
$1.26  per  day.... 


Steam,  $8.48  per  week, 
9  hours;  hoase, 
$12.40,  piecework. 

$1.38  per  day 

$1.62  per  day;  night, 
66  cents. 


$1 

$8. 


.56  per  day.. 
.24  per  week 


$1.56  per  day. 
$1.54, 6  days . . 


$1.20  per  day. 
$1.50  per  day. 
$1.20  per  day. 
$1.12  per  day. 


$1.06  to  $1.30  per  day. . 

$1.13  per  day;  boys, 
64  cents. 


Stokers. 


$21.88,  underground, 
per  4  weeks ;  $22.02, 
above  ground. 


9    hours,    98    cents; 
chief,  $1.02. 

$1.02  per  day 


$1.10  per  day. 


76  centR,  96|  cents,  to 
$1.04  per  day. 

$18.52  per  4  weeks 


$1.02  per  day. 


$1.05  per  day. 


$1.32  per  12  hours. 
$1.14  per  8  hours.. 


$8J28  per  week 


$1.08  to  $1.16,  28  and 
29  days  per  month. 

$1.14  per  day,  extra 
cleaning  flue. 


$1.12  per  day. 
$1.02  per  day. 


$1.26  per  day.. 
$7.76  per  week 


$1.36, 7  days. 


$1.38  per  day. 


$1.34  per  day. 


96  cents  to  $1.16  per 

day. 
96  cents  per  day 


TVelghen. 


$23.12per4weeb. 


$1.33,   C.   M.;  tUO, 
Billy ;  $1.10,  iBop. 


$1.32  p     dsy. 


$1.12to$lJSperaij. 
$1.32  to  $1.40  p«r  day. 


$1.14.$1.90,to|L»pir 
day. 


$34.0dper4ireeki. 


$1.06  per  day. 


$1.32  per  day. 


$7.80  per  week 


96    e^nts    per   day, 
house;  $1JS, steam. 

$1.24  per  day 

$1.50  per  day 


$1.06  per  day 

48  cents  per  week 

$1.12  per  day 


$7. 
•1.1 


.20  perw«^. 
"^  per  day... 


.83 


■••••4 
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when  vorhingfuU  time  and  without  restriction — Continned. 


er  4  weeks. 


•,•1.44;  U. 
s   93    oenu 

er  daj;   la- 
S  M  ovuts  to 

ad  $1.46  per 
laburert,  |1. 


Horse-keepers. 


crday. 


per  4  weeks; 
«r  -I  weeks, 

CTB. 

wdsy 


■erdaj. 


»er  day;    30 
Wmontli. 

er  day ;    la- 
i.Weents. 


T  day    

|1  6h  per  day 

rdoy 

r  Week 


day, 


^l.OSforedays 


66  cents  per  dsy, 
»nrface;|J.Oti,uii- 
der  grutrnd. 

#1.10  p<»r  day,  un- 
der ground. 

96   cents  to  #1.08 
per  day. 

♦1  04  per  day,  snr* 
face;  $l.l!2,  un- 
der ground. 

$32.04  per  4  weeks 


$1.13  per  day. 


Smiths. 


#1.01,  $1.17,  to#1.38 
per  day. 


$1.33,  7  days  , 
$1.28  per  day. 


$8.40  per  weekr 

$1.06  per  day;  28 
days  per  mouth. 

96  cents  per  day ; 
in  pit,  $1.12. 


$1.38  per  day. 


$K46per  day 

$6  80    per   week ; 

in  pi  I  A,  $7.28. 
$1.34  per  day 


$11.78  per  4  weeks 

$5 16  pSpr  week 

$1.30  per  day 

$1.14  per  day 


Strikers. 


$1.14   to    $1.26    per 
day,  9  hours. 

$1.28,  $1.33,  to  $1.34 
per  day. 

$1.28  to  $1.34  per  day 

$1.16  to  $1.28  per 
day;  foremen, 
$1.68,  7  days. 

$1.18,  $1.33,  to  $1.28 
per  day. 

$32.88  per  4  weeks. . . 
$1.26  per  day 


$1,   $1.08.  $1.28,    to 
$1.3d  per  day. 

$1.63  per  0  hours 

$1.38  to  $1.44  per  day 


$8  per  week 

$1 .32  per  day ;  25  and 
26  days  per  mouth. 

$i.36perday 


40  to  64  cents  per 
9  hours. 

76,  80,  to  92  cents 
per  day. 


$1.41  per  day 

$1.44  $1.60,  to  $1.68 
per  day. 

$1.70  (lerday 

$8.30  per  week 


$1.62  per  day. 


$1.28  per  day 

$50.96  per  4  weeks. 

$9  per  week 

$168  per  day 


$1.33  to  $1.46  per  day 


72  to  84  cents  per 
day. 


72,  84.  to  96  cents 
per  day. 

$35.48  per  4  weeks 


90  cents  per  day.. 


66  to  93  cents  per 
day. 

$1.08  per  9  honrs  . . 
96  cents  to  $1.04 
per  day. 

$7.44  per  week 

$1.04  per  day 


84  cents  per  day. 


$1.13  per  day...l. 
84  ccuts  to  $1.13 
per  day. 

$1.18  per  day 

$1.72  per  week  — 


$1.13  per  day. 


$1.08  per  day.  7i 
days ;  foreman, 
$1.16. 

P6  cents  per  day... 

96  cents'  per  da)*  . . 

$25  per  4  weeks  . . . 


$1  per  day 

98  cents  per  day  . . 
$1  per  day 


Carpenters. 


$1.06  to  $1.20  per  9 
hours. 

$1.18  to  $1.40  per 
dav ;  sawyers, 
$l.l2to$l  32. 

$l.*28  per  day  ;  saw- 
yers, $1.12 'to$l.32. 

$1 .32  per  day ;  fore- 
men, $1.72,  7  days. 


$35.48  per  4  woeks; 

$M  per  4  weeks,. 

sawyers. 
$l.28"perday ;  sftw- 

yers,  $1.18.' 


$1.25,  $1.32,  to  $1.41 
per  day ;  sawye.  s, 
$1.10to$l.3i. 

$1  44  per  9  hours. 

$1.08  to  $l.*:0  per 
day;  sawyers, 
$1  35. 

$8.04  per  week ; 
sawyera,  $7.20. 

$1.26,81.32,  to  $1.56 
per  day. 

$1.36  per  day. 


saw- 


$1.34  per  day. 
$l.«8  per  day. 
$1.70,  o  da)  8. 


$1.44  per 
$1.32  per 
$'»3  p  r  4 
$".02  per 
$l.C6  per 

vers,  $1. 
$1  SOi>er 

yers,$l. 
$1.14  per 

yers,  92 


day. 

day. 

weeks. 

wrrk. 

day ;  saw- 

5U. 

day; taw- 

10. 

day :  saw 

cents. 


20  L 
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TGRKSHIHE. 

ment  tkowitig  adtances  in  ic/igei  from  1871  to  March,  1873,  at  three  pits  of  one  of  ik 
principal  collieries  in  the  JVest  Hiding  of  YorkHhire.  ; 


Xumber  of  pit,  nnd  date. 

f 

• 

• 1 

Boy«. 

0  a  ^ 

Hi 

JC  =  CO 

T  M  >, 
CS  '-  s 

o  a-o 

arv,  1871  .. 

Pit  Na  1. 

Per  ton. 

10  37 

31 

52 

61 

38 
41 
59 
67 

31 

39 
48 
57 

Per  day. 

i\  13 

1  21 

1  67 

1  92 

1  13 
1  25 
1  07 
1  9i 

1  13 
1  25 
1  07 
1  92 

92  00 
3  4:i 

3  r,9 

4  .52 

3  3:# 

3  4J 

4  38 
0  05 

•0  4<) 

4n 

arv.  IK72 

ar\',  lt»73 

07 

Ji,  le73 

1  C9 

arr. Ig7l .. 

•     Pit  No.  2. 

.*»7 

«irv,  1B72 

44 

arv.  1 P71 

65 

ih,*187J 

75 

arv,  IH71  .- 

Pit  No.  3. 

40 

ary,  I87.J 

44 

iar\'  lDi3         i 

85 

:h,  WTS 

97 

nMay,  1872,  riddles  ceased  to  be  used  at  all  the  pits.  The  benefit 
TuJDg  to  the  colliers  from  this  chauge  cannot  be  set  down  at  ler« 
n  Irf.  per  ton.  One  penny  |>er  ton  must,  therefore,  be  added  to  the 
)areiit  advance. 

EARNINGS  GF  CGLLIERS  IN  ENGLAND. 

the  Sheffield  district  tbe  collierH  earn  from  £3  5«.  to  £4  a  week,  working  only 
ve  cJa.vft.  There  are  colliere  in  the  nt* ighborhood  of  Huddersfield  who  are  now 
tig  aM  innc-b  a8  £1  a  d»y.  In  East  Worcestershire  the  wages  range  from  8«.  to  128. 
•  In  Wales  and  the  west  wages  are  lower  as  a  rule  ;  in  the  north  they  are  higher. 
^  tbe  average  of  the  best  coal-districts,  it  is  obvions  that  a  collier  can  easily  euru 
[.  to  109.  any  day  he  wishes  to  work.  Price  of  coal  in  London  408. — London  Tele- 
jiembtr,  1873.  ' 

jr  date  of  October  25, 1874,  Walter  Williams,  esq.,  writes: 

wages  are  nominal ;  do  not  represent  their  earnings,  which  vary  from  5«.  Gd, 

day  of  eight  honrs,  except  in  portions  of  Wales,  where  they  are  less  by  15  per 

It  in  iron-making  dit>tricts,  now,  colliers  in  thin  mines  or  common  coal-works 

more  than  28«.  to  308.  per  week  ;  steam-coal  and  honse-coal  from  35«.  to  408. 

all  working  eight  honrs  for  a  day^s  work ;  common  laborers  earn  ',is,  to  38. 

;  skilled,  48.  to  48.  6d. ;  brick-layers,  stone-masons,  58.  6^.  toG8. 6d.  per  day, 

;)  painters,  78. ;  carpenters,  58. 6(1.  to  68. ;  smiths,  58.  6d.  to  tis. ;  locomotive-- 

tvers.  78.  6d. ;  stationary-engineers,  48.  6d.  to  68.  per  day. 

Ees  earned  by  workmen  engaged  in  the  Durham  coal-fields,  January,  1675. 
£2  to  £2  158.  per  w^ek. 
men,  bs.  6</.  to  6s.  per  day  of  eight  hours, 
are  puid  by  the  score  of  twenty -one  tubs,  which  vary  from  6  cwt.  to  12' 
>rdiug  to  the  different  seams  of  coal  worked ;  theiv  average  earnings 
pd.  to  6«.  9d.  per  day  of  from  tive  to  seven  hours, 
iiider  ground,  48.  t  >  58.  6</.  per  day  of  eight  hours. 
Initfu,  58.  to  58.  ad.  per  day  of  eight  hours. 
k  bank,  38.  4d.  to  48.  per  day  of  ten  hours. 
\4s.  to  58.  per  day  of  nine  hours. 

I  to  those  wages,  it  is  the  custom  at  nearly  all  collieries  to  provide  bouses 
Diien.  The  houses  vary  very  much  in  quality  at  different  colliurii^s,  but, 
"ire-coal,  may  be  taken  at  £15  to  £20  per  annum  addition  to  workmen's- 
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ENGLISH  MINING  IN  1872. 

Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  keeper  of  the  mining-records  for  Great  Britain 
made  the  following  retarns  of  English  mining  in  the  year  1872: 


Minemls. 


Coal 

Iron-ore 

Copper-ore 

Tiu-ore 

Lead-ore 

Ziuc-ore 

Iron  pjTitea,  (sulpbnr-ores) 

Arseuic 

Woirram 

Cobalt    

Maugancso 

Fl  uor-8par 

Ochors.  ambers,  &c 

Bisniatb-oro 

Chloride  of  barium 

Bary  tes 

ClayA,  line  and  fire,  (estimated) 

Other  eartby  minerals,  (estimated). 

Salt 

Coprolites,  (estimated) 


Total  valae  of  the  minerals  prodaoed  in  the  United  Kingdom 


No.  of 
mines. 


3,001 
266 
117 
16*2 

c:{ 

35 

15 

•      3 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

1 

25 


Quantities. 


Tons.    (Set. 
123,497.316 
16,  584,  8:.7 
91,  IKI 
14,266 
83.!:6d    3 
I8,54:J  13 
6.5.916    :t 
15 
5 


5,171 


8d 
1 
7,773 

10  12 
3,326  15 
2 
65 
9.  092  17 
1,200.000 

1,309,497  10 
35,000 


Va 


£46,: 

m    • 

*, 

1/ 
1, 


5d,9 


Metals  obtained  from  the  ores  above  enumeraied  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  18 


Description  of  metal. 


Pig-iron , tons. 

Copper do  , 

Tin    do  . 

Lead do  . 

Silver ounces. 

Zinc tons. 

Other  metals,  (estimated) 


Total  value  of  metals  produced  from  the  ores  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Qunntities. 


Vail 


6, 741. 929 

5. 703 

9,5ii0 

69,  455 

62y,9i:0 

5,191 


£18,  ^ 
5 

1.2 
1 
1 


2!,C 


The  total  value  of  the  metals  produced,  coal  and  other  minerals  ra 
in  the  year  1872:  metal,  value  of,  as  above,  £22,070,447 ;  coal,  c 
£46,311,447;  minerals,  earthy,  &c.,  £1,811,826;  total,  £70,193,416. 
increase  in  total  value,  amounting  to  £12,871,523,  is  chiefly  due  t 
additional  cost  of  "getting"  each  ton  of  coaL  To  the  3,001  coal-i 
should  be  added  the  product  of  150  others  not  included. 

RISE  OF  WAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  tables  on  pages  243  to  278  give  the  wages  or  earnings  of  worli 
pie  in  Great  Britain  which  were  paid  in  1871  and  which,  with  the  e 
tion  of  work  in  iron-mills  and  in  coal-mines,  do  not  in  general 
greatly  from  those  which  ruled  in  1872  and  subsequent  years, 
strikes  in  the  engineering  and  other  trades  were  chiefly  for  dimin 
hours  and  not  for  an   increase  of  per-diera  wages.     The  reducti 
hours  demanded  was,  in  most  cases,  from  ten  to  nine  hours  per  d* 
from  fifty-nine  to  fifty  four  hours  per  week,  an  actual  advance  ii 
cost  of  labor  of  about  10  per  cent.    The  rise  in  wages  which  origii 
mainly  in  the  coal  and  iron  industries,  soon  extended  to  nearly  all 
branches.    In  most  trades  there  was  an  advance  in  the  cost  of 
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more  or  less  marked,  in  addition  to  the  increase  caused  by  the  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  labor. 

The  various  advances  and  reductions  in  wages  which  have  taken 
place  since  1871  in  the  iron  mills  and  furnaces  and  in  the  collieries,  ap- 
pear in  the  pages  immediately  preceding,  while  on  the  following  pages 
tbe  rates  obtaining  in  1872  when  the  author  visited  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Great  Britain,  and  at  subsequent  periods,  are  presented. 
While  the  rates  of  wages  indicated  in  the  following  tables  vary  but  little 
from  those  of  1871,  the  respective  hours  of  labor  at  the  different  periods 
most  be  regarded,  whether  for  fifty-nine  hours  in  the  earlier,  or  from 
fifty-foor  to  fifty-one  hours  in  the  later  periods."  Those  in  the  later  years 
show,  it  is  true,  the  extent  of  the  weekly  earnings  of  workmen,  unless 
they  labor  alter  hours,  which  is  unusual;  but  whether  compared  with 
similar  data  at  another  period  or  ill  other  countries  where  the  hours  of 
labor  were  or  are  greater,  the  increased  cost  of  labor  per  hour  in  recent 
years  is  indicated  in  the  tables. 

BATES  OF  WAGES  IN  1873 — ^MECHANICAL  TRADES. 
Bata  of  wages  paid  per  week  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain /or  different  kinds  of  labor. 


Trades. 


^Sioeen  and  machiniaU. . . 

BUcktmitba,  (ffeneral) 

Carpenters  and  joioers 

^oae-msaona 

«Jrklajera 

tarruge  and  wagon  makers 
^ddle  and  harue  -a  makera  . 

^meo  ami  tinnera 

J*iBt«» 

Copperamitha 

-^0^  or  iroc  amitba 


$6  22 

8  22 
8  22 
8  i22 


8 

7 
5 

7 


22 
26 
80 
2G 
8  22 
8  22 
8  32 


Trades. 


Ship-Joiners 

IroiMnoklera 

PatterD-makera . . 

Pudtllera 

Smeltera 

Stone-qiinrry  men 
French  poliahera . 

Printers   

Book-binders 

Cabinet-makers. . 
TJpholsteresB 


a 

ft,p 
A* 


$8  22 

6  22 
8  22 
8  71 
8  71 
5  12 
8  28 

7  74 

8  22 
8  22 
8  22 


Tbe  above  statement,  furnished  by  a  gentleman  in  Liverpool,  gives  a 
fair  average  of  the  rates  of  wages  paid  throughout  Great  Britain  for 
^he  different  kinds  of  skilled  labor  indicated.    But  inasmuch  as  the 
^0)6  wages,  $8.22  per  week,  is  given  as  the  rate  paid  to  carpenters, 
^binet-makers,  and  painters,  as  well  as  to  blacksmiths,  masons,  iron- 
holders  and  machinists,  who  usually  receive  higher  wages,  it  is  not  so 
^^urate  as  the  tiibles  on  the  two  following  pages,  which  show  the  various 
'^tes  paid  to  skilled  workmen  in  mechanical  and  building  trades  in 
^ch  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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BOILERMAKERS  AISD  IRON-SHIP  BUILDERS. 


Table  showing  the  weekly  wages  paid  to  boiler-makers  and  iron-ship  builders  in  some  of  the 
priudpal  towns  and  ciiies  oj  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  gear  Id73. 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  M,  except  io  Aberdeen,  Dandee,  aod  Glaazow,  where  they  are  51  hours. 

Average  of  51|  boars  per  week  ihrou^b  the  yeor.J 


Localities. 


Smiths. 


j^berdeen 

Ba'tow  in-furnoss 

BeSlast 

Bi  rkcobeadt % 

B:adlord 

B  iHCy>lt 

Bury 

CbeH^er 

Cork 

Ciewe 

Derby 

Dublmt 

Dundee , 

£bbro  Vale , 

G'asgow  ship  yard  

GUs}znw  boiieV-sbop , 

Greenwich  anip-yard 

Greenwich  boiler-shop 

Huddcrstieid 

Hull  boiler-sbop 

Hull  ship  yard 

Leeds  bo!  er  shop 

Livorpc»ol  boiler-sbrp 

Liverpjjol  ship  yard 

London  boilei  -shop 

Londou  sbip-yard 

llanchcBter    

Kewccistle-upon-Tyne    boiler 

shop  

XewcAstle-upon-Tyne  ship-yard 

Kottiugham 

Portsmouth 

Preston  boiler-sbop 

Preston  sbip-yard 

Rochdale 

Sheffield 

Witfiin 

"Wolverbimpton 

Woolwich 

York 


$8  Tdto 
8  i„to 
8  72  to 


$9 
9 
9 


16 
16 
16 


8  72 

9  19 


7  09  to 

8  71  to 


9 
9 
9 

8 


7 

I 

7 

8  47  to  9 

10 

10 


19 
19 
44 
9J 

8  71 

9  19 
Oi 
99 
26 
19 
10 
16 


Average  in  above  places 


9  19  to 
0  19  to 
8  71  to 

8  71  to 

9  C8to 


6  83 

10  12 

10  12 

9  68 

9  68 

9  19 

lU  65 

10  16 

9  68 


7  75  to   8  71 


7 
9 


99 
19 


9  19 
9  19 
9  19 
9  19 
7  99  to   9  68 


8  71 

9  44 


8  97 


Platers. 


S6  05 

98  S3  to  8  72 

8  23  to 

8  72  to 


8  72 

9  16 

7  74 

8  72 


8  72 
8  72 
8  71 

7  99  to   8  71 

8  71 

8  S3  to  8  71 

7  02 

7  99 

7  75 

8  S3  to   8  47 

10  16 


10 

8 


16 
2:} 


9  19 


9 
9 
9 


19 
19 
19 


8  71  to 
8  71  to 

8  71 

8  71  to  10  16 

9  19  to   9  68 

9  19 

8  23  to   8  71 

7  99 

8  71 

9  19 
8  71 


8  71  to 


19 
71 


9  19 
9  19 
8  23 

8  71 
7  99 


8  64 


Rivctors. 


|5  6lto|6  05 

7  74  to  8  23 

7  26 

7  26  to   7  74 


7  50  to 


6  53  to 

6  77  to 

7  86  to 


7 
8 
7 
7 
7 


74 
83 
74 
26 
74 

6  78 

7  75 

6  77 

7  99 
6  80 


6  29  to 

7  26  to 

7  26  to 
7  74  to 


35 
23 
98 
26 
74 
74 
7! 
74 
26 


9  19 
8  71 
8  23 


7  27  to 


7  7510 


75 
75 
27 
90 
75 
75 
81 
23 
7  75 

6  53 

7  75 
7  50 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
5 
8 


7  48 


Colkers. 


$5  81 


6  29 
17  26  to  7  74 

7  (yi 
7  26 


H<dderB-ap.' 


15  81  to  6(» 


6  74 


6  53  to  6  77 


6  80 
7  02  to   7  35 

7  26 
7  26 


7  06  to  7  74 
7  50  to   7  74 


7  26  to  7  74 
7  26 

6  77  to  7  99 
7  99 


6  77  to   7  75 
7  02 


7  75 
7  75 


6  77  to   7  27 


6  82 


5  81  to  6-17 
69 
5» 

114 
i& 
49 
605 

sat 


4  M 
5  56 to  S^ 

<t3 

4  36 to  Sii> 

677 
6:9 

55i 

6« 
6  fl 

5  33  to  6  0 

6  0510  639 

5  9l 
84 to  69 
81  to  6  9 
26to 


7  »J 


532to  69 

6» 
5?1 

5ai 
m 

605to  6U 

7W 
5» 
5  61 
5  81 


5H 


^  In  some  shops  boldem-up  are  eroph»'ed  on  the  piecework  sy 
t  Working-hours  from  light  till  dark  in  winter. 
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GABPENTEBS  AND  JOINEBS. 

Table  shoteing  the  iceekly  wapea  of  carpenters  and  joiners^  ioiih  the  number  of  irorl:i:}g-hoiri 
per  M*etrk,  in  the  follounng  principal  t'ownii  oj  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1873. 


Towns. 


^o   

Aberjr^^enoy 

A  Ulermbot . 

Ajr     

B«*lCa»t 

Hirkeobe^d 

BinningltAin 

B««lton 

'Rraulfordi  . 

Hri»fcol 

»ary 

Cbe«i«r 

€3oventry 

Crew© 

C^M-lt   

I>erl>v 

XHablln 

I>nin  fries 

I>aK><l«pe 

rHiofef^tuline 

Exeter 

£auil>argh  

Oloooejst4-r  

Cvre«o^«ricti 

{ 

-■— ' S 

B^lifax 

Bn«iaer«fiel«l 

'K.Mldc'rmiQster 


Wages  per 
week.* 


« 

a 

a 

a 

CO 


16  42 

6  49 

7  S6 

6  9J 

7  62 
6  33 

8  17 


86 
24 
63 
80 
26 
S6 


6  77 


26 
34 


7 

7 


8  23 
6  17 

45 
20 

6  26 

7  20 

6  26 

9  11 

7  71 
to 

6  33 

7  20 
to 

8  23 
6  77 
6  53 

6  53 

7  20 


« 


16  43 

6  49 

7  26 

6  93 

7  63 

8  33 


63 
86 
24 
12 
89 
26 
26 


6  77 


26 
03 
23 
81 
45 
20 


6  26 

7  20 
6  26 
9  11 


!• 


90 


►7  20 

6  77 
6  53 

6  M 

7  20 


Hoars 

of  labor  per 

week. 


« 

a 

a 

D 
GO 


51 
54 

5ei 

5i 

54 

53 

54 

51 

40^ 

54 

54 

554 

56| 

54 

C0> 

56 

60} 

51 

51 

51 

56^ 

51 


51 


51 

50 
50 

574 
51 


9 


^ 


51 
54 
584 

51 

54 

55 

5(H 

51 

494 

50^ 

54 


56] 

54 

50 

5:m 

60f 

48 

51 

51 

564 

45 

564 

564 

45 


51 

SO 
50 
574 
51 


Towns. 


Kirkcaldy , 

Leeds  

l^eicester , 

Liverpool 

London  

Leith  

Loudonderry 

Miici-lesttela 

MaocbeHtor 

Ke\?cu8tleoD-Ty  ne . 

Notiiugbam 

Oxford 

Plyni"Uth  .; 

Portsmouth 

Pi  eHton 

Pertb 

Rocbdale 

Rugby  

Sheffield 

Soutbampton 

S  oflfonl 

Stockport 

S!igo 

Stirling 

WolverbaioptOD 
Woolwich 
Worcester. 
Waterford 


Wages  per 
week. 


fe 

9> 

u 

a 

a 

a 

s 

CO 

^ 

16  93 
7  06 

7  08 

8  32 

9  53 
7  71 
6  29 

4-1 
79 
56 
63 
08 
17 


7 
8 
7 
7 
7 
6 

6  nj 

6  77 


20 
62 
14 
£6 
53 


$6  93 
7  06 

7  08 

8  32 

9  53 
7  71 
6  S.9 

6  33 

7  £8 
7  56 

6  <i3 

7  08 
6  17 
6  53 
6  77- 


20 
Ul 
14 
.•^6 


Hours 

of  htoor  pel 

week. 


b 

o 

ti 

a 

a 

^ 

^ 

51 

50 

H 

55 

524 

51 

60 

544 

:)44 

50 
54 
54 

5()4 

^* 
494 

51 

54 

5<i4 

50 


Average 


51 

50 

54 

55 

52i 

51 

60 

46i 

47 

50 

47 

54 

56j 

58^ 

4^ 

51 

49 

56^ 

50 

58i 

561 

54 

60 

51 

54 

51 

501 

6U 


*  ^Hboosb  here  computed  by  the  week,  the  rate  of  wages  is  asitaUy  fixed  either  by  the  hour  or  by 


STONEMASONS. 

Tiible  showing  the  wages  of  stone-ma^ona  per  hour  and  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  week 

in  bome  of  the  principal  towns  of  Scotlutid  during  the  year  1874. 


Localitiea. 


birdie 

-Ayr 

Xtanlwrtoo 
X>oin  fries  . 

£4iLDbar;;h 
Ol^is^ow 


c 

»— 

a 

as 

o 

^  . 

A 

's-^ 

I 

M 

I 

21 

^ 

?3 

Cents. 

13 

51 

17  to  18 

51 

15 

51 

16 

51 

14 

51 

16  to  17 

51 

15 

51 

16 

51 

17 

51 

Localities. 


Kilmarnock 

Leith 

Moutrose 

North  Berwick 

Pertb 

Saint  Andrews 
Stirling 

Average.. 


0 
O 

.a 


It 


Cents. 
16 
15 
124 

16  to  17 
14 

12  to  13 
13 


15.06 


rs 

I- 

c  » 


51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 


In  many  of  the  smaller  towns  the  hours  of  labor  are  longer  and  the 
^wa^es  lower. 
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PRINTERS'  WAGES  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  London  the  established  wages  of  either  compositors  or  machi 
men  are  3G«.($8.71)  for  fifty-four  hours'  work.  There  are  always  a  J 
men,  not  exactly  overseers,  who  will  have,  perhaps,  five  to  eight  shillii 
($1.21  to  $1.93)  more  than  the  establislied  wages,  men  of  quick  and  stea 
habits,  who  are  worth  the  extra  money. 

Piecework  is  paid  per  thousand  ens.  The  prices  paid  per  tboosa 
vary,  according  to  the  description  of  work — close  manuscript  a 
leaded  manuscript,  and  also  reprint  matter  leaded  and  reprint  mat 
close.  The  prices  are  from  six  to  seven  pence  (12  to  14  cents)  | 
thousand.  English  to  minion  and  nonpareil  take  one-half  peony 
cent)  rise  per  thousand,  and  smaller  than  nonpareil  a  higher  ri 
according  as  the  font  may  be.  When  books  are  stereotyped  or  elect 
typed,  one-fourth  to  one-halfpenny  of  rise  on  the  above,  as  spaces  bei 
high  or  low  determine. 

Piece-hands. — Good  or  average  men  can  make,  easily,  from  thirty^ 
to  forty  shillings,  ($8.71  to  $9.68.)  Inferior  hands  run  from  twenty 
thirty  shillings,  ($4.84  to  $7.26.)  Some  of  them  are  poor  hands,  tb( 
that  can  only  make  twenty  shillings,  ($4.84.)  Superior  hands  can  ma 
from  forty  five  to  fifty  shillings,  ($1089  to  $12.10.) 

In  the  provinces,  in  some  of  the  large  towns,  such  as  Manchester,  tl 
ty-three  shillings  ($7.98)  is  the  established  wage.  Piece  prices,  cod 
quently,  a  shade  lower;  but  all  other  things  much  in  the  same  way 
in  London,  &c.  In  most  of  the  English  provinces  earnings  are  aix 
thirty  shillings  ($7.26)  per  week. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  established  wages  in  principal  towns,  twenty-seven  shillings  a 
six-pence,  ($6.65,)  for  tifty-four  hours,  for  machine-men  and  composite 
Best  class  of  men  are  generally  on  a  wage  of  thirty  shillings,  ($7.2 
Machine-men,  all  nearly,  thirty  shillings.  Piecework  is  paid  at  s 
pence  (12  cents)  per  thousand  ens;  all  descriptions  of  work,  exce 
very  wide-leaded  books,  which  are  one-fourth  penny  (J  cent)  per  tbc 
sand  less.    Stereotyped  and  small  fonts  the  same  as  in  London. 

Piece-hands. — Good  average  men  can  easily  make  from  tweutyeig 
to  thirty  shillings,  ($6.78  to  $7,26,)  and  where  very  diligent  and  att€ 
tive,  thirty-five  to  forty  shillings,  ($8.47  to  $9.68,)  and  sometimes  inoi 
but  they  seldom  keep  this  up. 

Boys,  in  case-room,  after  three  or  four  years,  can  earn  about  tj 
shillings  ($2.42)  per  week,  if  they  are  active;  and  their  earnings  i 
creased  to  fourteen  shillings  ($3.38)  a  week,  during  the  seventh  ami  la 
year  of  their  apprenticeship.  Many  of  them,  from  the  fourth  year.g 
the  half  of  their  earnings. 

In  the  machine-room,  or  press-iroom,  they  start  with  seven  or  eig 
shillings,  (81.69  to  $1.95)  per  week,  which  gradually  rises  to,  say,  s' 
teen  shillings,  ($3.87,)  during  the  last  weeks  of  apprenticeship.  Litt 
boys,  not  apprentices,  from  four  to  seven  shillings,  according  to  worl 
some  as  high  as  ten  shillings — pointers. 

Girls  in  machine-room,  earn  from  four  to  eleven  shillings,  (96  cents 
$2.66,)  according  to  ability.  Those  earning  eleven  shillings  i)er  week  a 
they  who  point  the  sheet  on  the  second  side  of  platen  machines. 
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MECHANICAL  AND  FARM  LABOR  IN  ENGLAND. 
ttment  thawing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  mechanical  and  fami  labor  in  the  year  1874. 


Mechanics. 


ksmithft 

^kiftyere  and  maaoiM 

oeMnakers 

f Dtera  


Darham. 


11  30 
1  44 


ers.... 
n  .... 

iiDist« . 
teri.... 


^crers . . . . 
oakers  . . 
^«att«ra 
ITS 


*« 

nithfi 

UvtighU 


FARM-LABOR. 


tieoeed  bauds, 
nary  hands 


C  Snromer. 
I  Winter. . 
5  Sniumer. 
I  Winter  . 


nMm  laborers  at  other  than 
n-vork.  for  six  days  only  . . . 
ale  servants , 


PKICl  OP  BOARD. 


ber.1874 


C  For  workmen 

{  For  workwomen.. 


32 
32 
10 
46 


1  36 


32 
42 
90 
44 
'JO 


per  day 
per  <la  J 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 


$1  SO  to  11  68 
1  44  to  1  92 
1  44  to  1  92 
1  44  to  1  68 
1  68  to  1  92 
GeDerally  by 
I  68  to  |1  92 
1  44  to  1  68 
1  44  to    1  68 


1  SO  per  day 
1  32  per  day 


84  per  day  . 
64  per  day  . 
64  per  day  . 
40  per  day  . 


70  per  day  . . 
4  86  per  luonth 


3  40  per  week 
2  40  per  week . 


Middlesex. 


per  day. 
per  day. 
per  day. 
per  day. 
per  day. 
the  Job., 
per  day. 
per  day. 
per  day. 


1  44  to 
1  SO  to 
1  44  to 
1  44  to 
1  44  to 


S  40  to 
2  40  to 
1  92  to 
1  92  to 


1  92  per  day. 
1  68  )>er  day. 
1  92  per  day. 
1  92  per  day. 
1  92  per  day 


3  84  per  week. 
S  88  per  week 
2  83  per  week 
8  40  per  week. 


32  per  day 

40  00  to  llOO  00  per  year 


Nottin{;ham. 


10 


15 

16 

14 

15 

17 

1  21 

1  45 

14 

17 

1  GO 

16 

1  21 

I  AJ 

J  21 

14 


per  hoar, 
per  hour. 
l»cr  hour, 
per  hour, 
per  hour. 
pvT  day. 
I>er  day. 
per  hour, 
per  hour, 
per  day. 
per  hour, 
per  day 
per  day. 
per  day. 
per  hour. 


4  84  to  15  56  per  wtek. 
4  84  to   5  56  per  week. 
4  35  }>cr  week. 
4  11  per  week. 


84  per  day. 
38  72  lo  $48  40  per  year. 


2  90  to   3  39  per  week. 
1  45  to    1  94  per  week. 


*  Working  five  days  only,  and  for  the  sixth  day,  72  cents. 
Sdot  Helens,  Lancaster,  ordinary  farm-laborers  receive  84  cents  per  day. 

CHIEF  MANUFACTURING   TOWNS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Q  previous  pages  statements  liave  been  presented  showing  the 
jes  or  earnings  of  work  people  in  various  mills  and  factories  of  the 
ted  Kingdom,  classified  by  industries.  The  juices  of  factory-labor 
rein  given  were  chiefly  those  prevailing  in  1871,  and  which  were 
ily  furnished  to  the  author  by  oflicials  of  the  British  government. 
J  now  proposed  to  present  statements,  classified  by  towns,  showing 
rates  of  wages,  which  were  obtained  personally  by  the  author  in 
year  1872  and  by  consuls  of  the  United  States  and  ot|jers  at  subse- 
Qt  periods. 

1  presenting  the  prices  of  labor  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom 
neither  intended  to  submit  historical  statements  in  regard  to  the 
,  the  progress,  or  the  present  condition  of  what  may  be  regarded  as 
leading  industry  of  each  town  or  manufacturing  center,  nor  to  con- 
T  the  causes  which  rendered  each  place  eminent  in  its  peculiar 
ach  of  industry.  Interesting  as  such  a  historical  and  statistical 
ch  might  be  of  the  manufactures  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham, 
jeeds  and  Sheffield,  of  Bradford  and  Nottingham,  of  Ghisgow  and 
idee — and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  temptation  to  pursue  snch 
•arse  is  unusually  strong — there  is  neither  time  for  its  preparation 
space  in  these  pages  for  its  presentation.  A  passing  allusion  to  the 
f  iudustries  of  the  above  and  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Great 
ain  is  all  that  is  necessary ;  any  more  detailed  statement  would  be 
flection  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  larger  part  of  Anglo-American 
lers.    Indeed,  the  leadiug  productions  of  some  of  these  manufac- 
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tiirinfT  centers  are  so  well  known  that  towns  in  the  United  States  largel 
engaged  in  similar  industries  are  frequently  designated  as  the  count* 
parts  of  tbe  former.  Thus,  Lowell  is  the  Manchester,  Pittsburgh  tl 
Birmingham,  and  Paterson  the  Macclesfield  of  America;  while, owii 
to  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  iron-shipbuilding  in  Wilmington,  Chesti 
and  Philadelphia,  the  river  Delaware  is  designated  as  ^^theijlyde 
America." 

LIVERPOOL. 

Population  in  1871,  493,405. 

Liverpool,  the  principal  sea-port  of  England,  sitaated  on  the  riT 
Mersey,  tour  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  celebrated  for  its  great  commi 
cial  importance  and  its  immeuse  trade  with  every  part  of  the  wor 
The  vast  amount  of  English  merchandise  which  tinds  a  market  in  t 
United  States  is  chiefly  shipped  from  this  port,  the  value  of  which, 
the  year  1871,  reached  £26,310,743,  ($128,041,230.)  Jn  the  begiiiuing 
the  eighteenth  century  Liverpool  possessed  only  one  dock,  bat  uow 
maguiiicent  and  commodious  docks  cover  a  space  of  400  acres.  Sb 
building,*  both  iron  and  wooden, is  extensively  carried  on  at  BirkenheJ 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  the  engineering  works  of  iMess 
Laird  and  others  are  situated.  The  manufactures  of  the  town  ot  Lir 
pool,  however,  are  but  limited,  while  the  ])ioducts  of  the  consular d 
trict,  which,  during  the  year  .ended  September  30,  1872,  were  export 
to  the  United  States  amounted  to  nearly  $38,000,000,  as  indicuied 
the  following  table : 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  PROM  LIVERPOOL. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  exports  to  the   Unittd  States  from  the  Liverpool  eowi 

district  during  the  year  ended  SeptemlMsr  30,  1872. 


Articles. 


Iron 

Steel 

Hnrdware 

Tin 

Tin-plates 

Wire-rope 

Wool 

Chemicals    

Loi^ther  and  skins 

SOit 

Dry  goods 


Value  in 
U.  8.  gold.* 


f 7, 052. 940 

1,078,650 

97,515 

4G8,  '298 

12, 949.  .')96 

127, 692 

3, 840.  763 

3,215.769 

1, 5.19, 439 

941,507 

944, 4G0 


Articles. 


Rag^  wMte  paper,  Scc 

Fruit 

Beer 

Coal    

Earthenware 

Ii-.dia  rubber 

Slates  

Miscellaneous 

Total 


*  A1thoii<;h  the  rates  of  wsj^es  and  cost  of  subsistence  in  tbe  T7nit«d  Kinfrdoni  which  appesr  on 
ceding  and  Hubsequent  pages  are  computed  at  the  rate  of  $4.84,  United  States  eold.  per  pound  strri 
and  the  Hhilliu^  at  24  cents,  yet,  in  the  above  and  other  tables  of  exports  fnim  manuiactuhog  W 
the  pound  sterling  is  computed  at  the  rate  now  established  by  law,  viz,  $4.8665. 


RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

Mechanics  and  slcilled  artisans^  in  October^  1873. — Tbe  wages  of  < 
gineers,  boiler-makers,  sbipwrights,  mast  and  block  makers,  print' 

•Shipbuilding  on  the  Meksey  in  1H73.— The  five  priucipal  8bii)-biii]aiDg firmi 
the  Mersey  tnrued  out  tweDty-niue  Bt9aniei*8  and  seven  iron  8aili:ig  sbips  daring 
^ear  1873,  tbe  total  tonnage  of  tbe  steamers  amounting  to  33,507  tons,  and  of  tbefi 
mg-sbips  12,164  tons.  Messrs.  Laird  Brothers  built  eleven  steamers,  whose  toon 
amounted  to  over  13,000  tons,  and  six  gun-boats,  aggregating  nearly  2,000  t 
Messrs.  Bowdler,  Chaffer  &,  Co.  built  seven  steamers,  amounting  to  7,000  Ions.  Mh 
Thomas  Roydeu  &  Sous  launched  five  screw-steamers  of  the  total  amount  of  5,407 1 
and  four  iron  sailing-ships,  aggregating  6,704  tons.  R.  &,  J.  Evans  &  Co.  bailt 
steamers  and  one  iron  sailing-ship,  amouuting  to  7,900  tons.  Messrs.  Potter  &  H< 
kinson  built  two  steamers  and  two  sailing-ships  of  iron,  aggregating  5,600  tons. 
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i^phers,  and  of  some  of  the  men  in  the  building  trades,  as 
joiners,  masons,  plumbers,  &c.,  vary  from  5s.  (id,  to  ijs.  ($1.33 
I)er  day  of  nine  working-hours,  or  from  33«.  to  36».  ($7.98  to 
r  week  of  fifty  four  hours. 

ges  of  pressmen  in  oil  mills,  of  the  higher  class  of  workmen 
t-al  works,  sugar-refineries,  &c.,  vary  from  27«.  iid,  to  328.  6df. 
$7.86)  per  week,  the  hours  varying  from  ten  to  twelve  per  day. 
ges.of  day  laborers  in  Liverpool  vary  from  21«.  to  258.  ($5.08 
per  week.  In  some  of  the  smaller  towns  they  range  from  18«. 
.,  ($4.35  to  $5.44.) 

ic  servants. — The  wages  of  housemaids  and  waitresses  varv 

to  £20  ($48.40  to  $90.80)  per  annum,  (of  conrse board  found-) 

from  £12  up  to  £40,  ($58.08  to  $193.00;)  of  gardeners,  £1  to 

84.84  to  $7.26)  per  week,  living  out  of  the  house  at  their  own 

utmen  and  coachmen's  wages  vary  too  much  to  give  any  fixed 

WAGES  IN  engineers'  SHOPS,  IRON- WORKS,  ETC. 

lowing  statement,  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by  the  gen- 
iatiou  of  master  engineers,  ship- builders,  and  iron  and  brass 
was  kindly  furnished  by  Colonel  Clay,  of  Clay,  Innian  &  Co., 
re  of  the  Birkenhead  Forge,  under  date  of  October  29,  1873 : 

\atring  Ihe  xceekly  rates  of  wages  paid  to  workmen  in  different  classes  of  work  in 
Ike  district  of  Liverpool  during  the  second  quarter  of  ihe  year  1873. 


ClaM  of  work. 

E 

mployers. 

No.  7. 

No.  9. 

No.  11. 

No.  12. 

Aver- 
age. 

18  32 
5  4-2 
8  94 
5  32 
8  32 

4  r>4 

7  74 
7  74 
7  98 

18  32 
5  .'iO 
9  19 

$8  46 
5  08 
8  46 

$7  P2 

5  18 

6  53 

S8  23 

5  30 

liths 

8  70 

5  32 

8  71 

9  19 

8  50 

8  43 

4  64 

7  51. 
6  29 

8  32 

7  74 

6  29 

8  24 

7  50 

6  07 

8  12 
8  11 

7  86 
7  HO 

7  74 
6  53 
6  33 

6  05 
5  92 

8  71 

9  43 
8  01 

7  32 

8  10 
7  32 
7  03 
5  56 

7  62 

6  60 

8  16 

( 

8  11 

■8 

7  74 
7  62 

7  62 
7  62 
7  74 

7  50 

**6"77 
5  80 

8  71 

9  43 
8  83 

7  01 

8  v'2 
7  to 
7  50 
5  08 

7  74 

"sectors 

7  86 

7  72 

7  74 

6  77 
6  77 
6  77 
5  04 

7  50 

6  77 

7  26 

6  o:> 

8  71 

9  68 
10  16 

7  50 

8  32 
8  32 
8  47 
5  32 

7  08 

6  61 

6  71 

59^ 
8  71 

(Sand 

"'   Lo»ni 

9  51 

1 

9  00 

7  28 

•re 

8  47 
7  98 
7  56 
6  05 
6  11 

8  29 

id  Joioen 

7  78 

7  65 

"■  Aod  toDters 

5  50 

6  11 

users. 

6  29 
5  32 

4  3r> 

6  29 
5  32 
4  59 

6  29 
4  69 
4  69 

6  29 

orere 

4  84 
4  59 

........ 

5  04 

nem - 

4  55 

:e  Traffes  of  skilled  workmen  in  all  the  shops. . . 

7  70 

i 
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WAGES  AT  THE  CANADA  WORKS,  BIRKENHEAD. 

'Average  rates  of  wages  paid  to  skilled  icorkmen  at  the  Canada  Works,  Birkenhead,  in  the  tit- 
teen  years  from  1854  to  1869,  inclusive. 


Yeftr. 


1854 

1855 

I85C 

1«7 , 

1859 

18:.9 

1860 

18GI 

18G4 

180:) 

1864 

1805 

186i] 

18U7 

li-ca 

1869 , 

Average  iD 
U.S.gold 


*:: 

^ 

9 

• 

• 

4 

P 

2 

• 

If 

« 

£ 

V 

a 
H 

e 

O 

,3 

• 

« 

a 
T. 

4 

••* 

a 

•.4 
1 

4> 

Saddlers  a 
make 

1 

• 

e 

0 

1 

i 

'o 
8.  d. 

8.   d 

* 

t.  d. 

«. 

d 

9  d. 

9.  d. 

9.  d. 

9.  ± 

«.  d. 

9.  d. 

8.  d. 

29  0 

29  4 

31 

G 

27  0 

31  0 

34  0 

34  0 

26  0 

36  6 

S4  0 

32  0 

•i8  3 

30  3 

30 

10 

27  0 

31  5 

34  0 

34  0 

27  0 

37  0 

230 

31  6 

29  U 

31  3 

28 

10 

27  0 

32  0 

35  0 

34  0 

26  0 

36  0 

24  0 

33  0 

M    6 

33  0 

29 

0 

24  0 

31  0 

34  0 

34  0 

26  0 

33  6 

36  0 

33  0 

28  10 

31  6 

28 

0 

24  0 

30  0 

32  6 

34  0 

27  0 

26  6 

32  0 

27  6 

31  0 

30 

0 

22  0 

39  6 

33  0 

34  0 

26  0 

25  0 

31  6 

27  6 

32  0 

31 

0 

26  0 

30  3 

33  8 

34  0 

27  0 

33  6 

37  0 

31  6 

27  0 

31  6 

29 

6 

25  6 

30  0 

33  0 

34  0 

27  0 

36  0 

36  0 

32  6 

27  10 

32  0 

28 

G 

27  0 

29  6 

33  6 

34  0 

37  0 

35  6 

35  6 

32  0 

28  0 

31  0 

28 

1 

27  6 

31  0 

330 

34  0 

37  0 

35  0 

256 

32  6 

28  0 

31  6 

31 

6 

27  6 

30  6 

33  0 

34  0 

37  0 

34  6 

35  8 

33  0 

28  1 

31  5 

31 

7 

33  0* 

3<)  3 

34  6 

34  0 

25  6 

33  0 

26  6 

33  0 

:ti  0 

ai  6 

:» 

6 

28  6 

31  9 

36  0 

34  0 

24  0 

339 

27  6 

33  1 

:)2  6 

31  0 

32 

0 

320 

32  9 

37  0 

34  0 

34  0 

33  0 

24  6 

34  6 

31  0  MO 

32 

0 

36  6 

31  6 

36  0 

34  0 

35  0 

33  6 

24  0 

34  3 

30  0 

29  4 

30 

9 

23  0 

30  0 

36  0 

34  0 

26  0 

32  6 

33  0 

31  6 

17  02 

17  53 

17  34 

16  45 

•7  44 

18  36 

•d  23 

$6  07 

17  27 

16  11 

f7  86 

5S 

e 

».  a 

c  I- 

s 

*-3 


8.  d. 
28  0 

28  6 

29  0 
2H  2 
27  6 
29  0 

29  6 

30  0 
2«l  6 
29  6 
29 
30 
30 
31 
30 
30 


u 
al 

a 


0 
0 
6 
4 
9 
0 
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«.  d 
31  6 
31  0 
306 
J"J6 
3-2  0 
.IOC 
31  0 
316 
31  0 
31  6 
31  3 
31  9 
34  3 
3:20 
320 
320 


e 

h 
9 
> 


30  34 

30  3i 

30  i 

30  4) 


17  1' 


30  3 
30  3 
30  i 

30  4 
306 
3011 

31  3i 
31  7 

S910 
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The  above  table,  extracted  from  Mr.  Brassey's  '*Work  and  Wages," 
exhibits  but  sli|;^ht  variations  in  wages  during  the  sixteen  years  prior  to 
1870.  The  average  of  the  thirteen  different  occupations  for  the  years 
1854  to  1857  and  from  1860  to  1864  was  almost  identical,  while  in  1^^ 
there  was  a  slight  decrease. 

Nor  does  the  general  average  in  the  sixteen  years,  viz,  29«.  n<^ 
($7.24)  vary  greatly  from  the  rates  in  1872,  when  the  author  visited  the 
works,  or  from  tho:se  of  1873,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the  precediii? 
page,  in  which  the  wages  of  all  the  skilled  workmen  averaged  3I«.  lO^i 
($7.70,)  an  advance  of  but  Is.  lid,  (46  cents)  per  week,  or  about  0  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor,  however,  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  10  per  cent. 

The  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  above  works,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Iiaird,of 
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Laird  &  Brothers,  October  14, 1872,  were  as  follows:  turners,  30«.  to  32» 
riveters,  34«.  to  36«.,  but  do  not  work  all  the  time ;  ordinary  machiuist^i 
fitters,  &c.,  average  26«. ;  pattern-makers,  34^.  to  36«.;  laborers  fro© 
unskilled  to  skilled,  18«.  to  23«.;  ship-carpenters,  6«.  per  day  in  shop; 
la.  outside. 

Mr.  Laird  stated  the  advance  in  the  rates  of  wag^s  paid  in  1872  ovc^ 
those  of  1867  wjis  10  per  cent,  on  the  higher  and  15  per  cent,  oo  the 
lower  rates.  From  800  to  900  men  were  at  that  time  employed  in  tt>^ 
works. 

BIRMINGHAM. 


Population  in  1871,  343,787. 

In  addition  to  the  various  articles  of  iron  manufacture  for  which  Bi^ 
mingham  was,  at  an  early  period,  celebrated,  brass  goods  began  to  t^ 
produced  about  the  seventeenth  century.  This  branch  now  forms  ot^^ 
of  the  most  important  in  the  town.    Every  description  of  article  in  thJ^ 
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metal  is  prodaced  in  immense  quantities.  Metallic  bedsteads  in  brass 
iDd  iron,  lamps,  chandeliers,  gas  brackets,  cornice-poles,  ornamental 
'ailiogs,  metallic  picture- frames,  curtain-bauds,  as  well  as  more  common 
irticles,  afford  employment  to  many  thousands  of  men,  wouien,  and 
»T8.  The  buckle  trade,  formerly  so  large,  has  entirely  disappeared, 
lod  metal  buttons  are  produced  in  but  small  quantities.  The  glass 
rade,  iocluding  stained  glass  for  windows,  is  very  successfully  prose- 
uted,  and  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  the  gigantic  establishment  of 
Ie88rs.  Chance,  who  supplied  the  whole  of  the  material  required  for  the 
[lazing  of  the  Crystal  Palace  for  the  exhibition  of  1851. 
A  writer  (Leland)  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll,  speaking  of  Birming- 
laiDf  says,  (ipitissima  verba  et  litera:) 

The  heaaty  of  Birroingbam,  a  good  market  towne  in  the  extreame  part«  of  Warwick- 
bire,  isoue  street  fifoing  op  alorige  almost  from  the  left  ripe  of  the  brooke,  [the  Rea,] 
paiueaue  hill  by  the  length  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  I  saw  but  oue  paroch  cburcb  in 
^e  towne.  There  be  many  smithes  in  the  towne  that  nse  to  make  knives  and  all 
UDuerof  cutting  tooles,  and  many  lorimers  (saddlers)  tliat  make  bittes,  and  a  groat 
laoy  oaylors;  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  towne  is  maintained  by  smithes,  whoe  nave 
lieir  iron  and  sea-cole  out  of  Staffordshire. 

Camden,  who  wrote  half  a  century  later,  describes  it  as  "  swarming 
rith  inhabitants  and  echoing  with  the  noise  of  anvils.'^ 

Electro-plating,  which  has  sprung  up  entirely  within  a  recent  period, 
snow  carried  on  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  The  manufactory  of 
legsrs.  Elkington,  elsewhere  mentioned,  is  the  parent  establishment  in 
he  town.  Jewelry,  in  the  fabrication  of  which  female  labor  largely 
nters,  is  made  in  great  quantities.  The  papiermaM  trade  is  exten- 
ive.  Such  articles  as  sofas,  tables,  and  other  kinds  of  furniture,  in 
(Iditiou  to  the  smaller  kinds,  such  as  desks,  work-boxes,  and  inkstands, 
retnaoufactured  and  ornamented  with  figures,  flowers,  and  landscapes, 
nd inlaid  with  pearl.  Firearms  in  great  numbers  are  made  in  Bir- 
ilDgham.  The  gun  trade,  first  stimulated  by  government  patronage 
1  the  time  of  William  III,  retains  its  early  reputation.  The  factory  of 
k  Birmingham  Small- Arms  Company  is  largely  employed  in  executing 
rders  from  foreigu  governments.  A  proof-house,  where  all  gun-barrels 
laDufactured  are  required  to  be  proved,  was  established  by  an  act  of 
'arlianient  in  1813.  Metal-rolling,  wiredrawing,  and  pin-making  are 
xt^Dsively  carried  on,  while  Birmingham  stands  unrivaled  in  the  man- 
factnre  of  steel  pens. 

Mr.  Consul  Gould  furnishes  the  following  interesting  information  in 
^gard  to  this  important  industry : 

Steel  pens  are  now  made  at  fourteen  factories  in  Birmingham,  and  the  acjti^egate 
^Miactiou  is  15,000,000  per  week.  There  are  not  less  than  2,500  persons  em^Hoyed  iu 
^  luauafacture,  pitiducing  an  aggregate  of  750,000,000  annually. 
Joseph  Gillott,  the  famous  steel-pen  maker,  died  in  this  town  January  6, 1872,  at  the 
S^of  Heventy-oiie.  Probably  no  name  hfts  been  more  widely  known  for  the  last  forty 
^  than  that  of  this  man.  Every  school-boy  in  the  Old  and  New  World  has  become 
'niiliar  with  the  articles  which  bear  his  name.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it  is  esti- 
'Ated  that  bis  establishment  was  pntducing  150,000,000  pens  annually,  averaging  a 
>Q  per  day.  If  we  estimate  one-half  this  number  as  the  average  for  the  last  thirty 
^rg,  it  will  give  the  enormous  aggregate  of  2,250,000,000  pens  sent  out  by  one  man. 
h  baa  been  denied  that  he  was  the  tirst  to  produce  the  steel  pen,  which  was  origi- 
^Uy  in  the  round  or  barrel  form,  the  two  edges  of  the  strips  of  steel  being  brought 
'K^tber  and  forming  the  slit.  These  were  produced  by  hand,  but  Mr.  Qillot  con- 
^^M  the  idea  of  manufacturing  them  by  machinery,  and  his  establishment  has  long 
^D  oue  of  the  attractive  places  for  persons  visiting  Birmingham. 
*|<^ph  Gillott  began  life  poor,  his  calling  being  that  of  a  grinder  of  cutlery  at  Shef- 
^*^'  He  came  to  Birmingham  about  fifty  years  ago  and  followed  the  business  of 
^i'toy  maker  for  some  time,  and  about  thirty-five  years  since  began  to  make  the 
^1  peos  which  have  caused  his  name  to  be  so  well  known  to  the  world.    These  pena 
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at  first  were  clumsy  and  stiff  and  poorly  adapted  for  writing  parposes.  One  of  bi« 
lirst  devices  to  remedy  the  stiffness  was  the  siiiull  blit  on  each  side  of  the  poiut.  Wilh 
the  use  of  dies  came  the  various  forms  which  have  siuce  been  furui»he<l.  The  fiwt 
pens  sold  for  fiftj' and  seventy-five  cents  each,  and  for  a  long  time  the  value  was 
twonty-five  cents.  The  price  has  gradually  decreased,  till  at  the  preseut  time  they 
are  sold  as  low  as  one  cent  per  dozen. 

Josiah  Mason,  also  a  manufacturer  of  steel  pens,  is  still  living  at  a  greater  age  than 
that  of  Mr.  Gillott,  and  his  history  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  his  compeer,  he  Laving 
started  from  the  most  humble  circumstances,  though  he  is  now  regarded  as  the  richest 
man  in  this  wealthy  town.  Having  no  childre  i  of  his  own,  he  has  devoted  the  whole 
of  his  immense  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  His  roagiiificeot 
orphanage,  costing  a  half  million  of  dollars,  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  our  sobarbs, 
and  a  whole  square  has  been  purchased  by  him  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  elegaDt 
and  costly  buildings  are  to  be  erected  for  a  college  for  poor  young  men.  His  immeiiBe 
pen  establishment  is  to  be  left>  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  are  to  devote  the  pro* 
cecds  to  the  support  of  his  beloved  schools.  Mr.  Mason's  name  has  not  become  |p 
intimately  associated  with  steel  pens  as  that  of  Mr.  Gillott,  from  the  fact  that  be  bai 
chiefly  manufactured  for  other  ptirties,  whose  names  have  appeared  upon  the  prodocts, 
•  *  *  Kach  establishment  manufactures  three  huudr^tl  a-id  fifty  ton«  anonally. 
The  celebrated  Perry,  of  London,  has  had  his  stamp  upon  Mr.  Mason's  pens  fruoi  the 
first,  and  they  have  been  justly  esteemed  as  equal  to  any  in  the  market. 

EXPORTS  FROM  BIRMINGHAM  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Comparative  stat^tment  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Birmintfham  to  the  Vtild 
States  for  the  respective  years  ending  September  30,  1873  and  1872. 

[The  pound  sterling  compnted  at  $4.8665.] 


Description  of  goods. 


Harflwaro,  »te>e\,  and  iron 

Slioathing-metal 

Iro;i  cotton-bale  hoops 

Anvils*  and  vises 

Tin-plates  

Chains,  lioes.  and  scythes 

Saddlery  and  Hkiiis  

Guns  and  implements • 

Nee<lleH  and  battonH 

Watcheft  and  materials \ 

Chemicals 

Cotton  and  silk  goods 

B(»ot  materials    , 

Glass,  sheet  and  war© 

Pens  and  i  ips 

Jewelry  and  fancy-goods '. 

Opticaf 

Chandeliers    « 

Nickel  and  cobalt 

Jot.  real  and  imitation ^ 

China  ware  and  Pai-ian t. 

Miscellaneous 

Total  for  Birmingham 

Leicester  ageucy  

Kiddermi.iAter  agency 

WolvfT  'ampton  ageucy 

Rodditch  agency 

Total  from  Dirraingbam  and  districts 


1873. 


$1. 


218,992 

St.  31 5 
179.  4.VJ 

94,809 
119.194 
4:ftJ.  745 
148,066 
6J9.@50 
450,8:25 

3(.K!3 
147,  101 

6l.50t> 

61.378 
2f3,  18-,' 

99. 44? 
344.117 

30,604 

4,0.;6 

122, 0!»2 
19,094 


4.  716, 765 
9C0. 133 
69«.C79 
519,  453 
6J0.384 


IPS. 


ei.5H« 


111.30 
93,  Ml 
!«,?« 

18I.W 
673. 4« 

aM 
m(38 

16:,  W 
213, 1« 

37. 1« 

16, 4« 


7.  463,  413 


821,011 
9*7.  JB 

67i7l« 


WAGES  IN  BIRMINGnAM. 


On  previous  pages,  in  the  classification  by  industries,  the  wages  paM'" 
Birmingham  are  given.  The  rates  in  some  branches  of  maunfactoi^ 
were  [wrsonally  obtained  from  the  proprietors  of  the  shops,  factories,  aDd 
works  indicated,  and  verified  by  conversations  with  the  more  inielUg^^ 
workmen. 
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EngineeringworJcs. — ^Mr.  May,  of  May  &  FoiiDtain,  engineers,  took 
partJcalar  pains  to  afford  full  information  in  regard  to  the  wages  i>aid 
io  in)iifoauding  and  machine  shops,  as  they  are  designated  in  the 
United  States.  Fitters,  tamers,  smiths,  &c/,  best  men,  earn  36«.  per 
week,  a  very  few  as  high  as  40ij. ;  ordinary  machinists,  28^. ;  inferior 
machinists,  24«.  to  26«.  Those  receiving  but  24«.  have  not  served  a  reg- 
ular apprenticeship.  Average  of  the  whole  shop,  about  30«. ;  laborers, 
somewhat  skilled,  18«.  to  24«.;  laborers,  unskilled,  15«.  to  ISs.  This 
finu  does  not  employ  society  men.  In  shops  employing  society  men 
only,  the  average  rate  is  about  32«.,  some  of  the  best  earning  as 
DQch  as  40«.    Young  men,  not  so  well  skilled,  earn  25«.  per  week. 

A  **  society  man,''  a  molder  of  considerable  intelligence,  working  in 
another  establishment,  gave  the  following  as  the  wages  in  shops  em- 
[)IoyiDg  society  men  :  Molders,  34«.  per  week  of  54  hours,  a  few  obtain 
t)Qt  32«. ;  fitters,  SOs.  to  32«.  A  few  superior  men  get  more.  Average 
)t  all  except  molders,  30^.;  laborers  assisting  in  putting  up  machiuerv. 

Harness  factory. — Messrs.  Ashford  &  Winder  furnished  the  follow- 
ing ioformation  in  regard  to  the  earnings  of  their  work-people :  Ordi- 
nary workmen  earn  from  24«.  to  2C«.  per  week  ;  best  workmen  earn  from 
28«.  to  30«.  per  week  5  girls,  8*.  Men  on  saddles,  piecework,  after  pay- 
ing women  to  help,  earn  about  40«.  Curriers,  on  piecework,  earn  from 
5<'«.  to  60«.  These  last  save  nothing,  however,  some  being  out  of  money 
before  the  week  is  over,  owing  to  intemperance.  The  sewing  is  chiefly 
done  by  hand.  They  have  one  sewiug  machine  and  are  about  to  order 
another.    They  prefer  those  of  Boston  make. 

In  houses  ot'  working-people,  girls  were  seen  sewing  traces,  and  at 
other  harness  work.  A  harness-maker,  working  in  another  shop,  stated 
that  he  earns  at  piecework  26*.  Men  working  by  the  week  average  not 
over24«.,  or  at  most  25«.  They  find  it  difficult  t«o  support  their  families 
i>n  snch  wages.  Many  leave  off  working  at  trades  and  become  porters, 
because  they  can  thus  earn  more  money. 

Silver  plated  ware. — Messrs.  Elkingtou  &  Co.'s  manufactory  of  silver- 
plated  ware  is  celebrated  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  excellence  of 
'be  workmanship  and  for  the  artistic  taste  displayed  in  the  great  variety 
)f  articles  produced.  The  manager  gave  the  earnings  of  the  employes  as 
bllows :  About  500  hands  are  employed,  who  work  fifty  hours  net  per 
feek,  mostly  on  piecework.  Chasers  earn  from  40«.  to  45«.  ;*  other 
workmen,  from  35«.  to  40*. ;  inferior,  as  low  as  26«. ;  average  of  the 
fbole,  about  35«. 

GillotVs  Steel-Pen  Works, — ^The  employes  are  nearly  all  girls,  who  earn 
boat  10s.  per  week. 

Thimble/actories. — Small  girls  chiefly  employed,  who  earn  from  4«.  Gd. 
0  OS.  per  week. 

Other  factories. — ^The  average  weekly  wages  of  girls  at  other  factory- 
*bor  is  about  8«.,  some  receiving  as  high  as  li)s. 

Birmingham  Small-Arms  Company^s  Works, — These  works  are  at  Small- 
Wh,  some  four  miles  from  the  city.  About  1,000  men  are  usually  em- 
loyed,  but  when  the  visit  of  the  author  was  made  only  500  were  at  work, 
>u  large  order  lor  the  Hussian  government.  Most  of  the  men  work  under 
ontractors,  who  pay  from  30s.  to  35«.  per  week  for  good  hands;  ordi- 
^ry  and  inferior  obtain  less.  Small  boys  receive  Ss.  per  week;  youths, 
^.;  laborers,  about  16«.,  but  they  usually  work  over-hours,  and  thus 
am  20«. ;  tool-makers,  36*.  to  40*.,  average  about  3Ss, ;  grinders,  50«. 
^  (iU«.,  obtaining  higher  wages  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  nature 
f  the  work. 
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in  May,  loro,  i*oe  laie  oi  wa^es  paia  was  ^fo.  per  uour  lor  Dii^y-six  auu  »  uai 
and  this  rate  of  wa^es  ancl  time  continoed  tilt  May,  1872,  when,  nnder  the  i 
tioD,  coudncted  by  Mr.  R.  Kettle  as  niiipire,  wages  were  advanced  to  4fd.  per  be 
the  time  reduced  to  fifty-fuar  boars,  or  to  £1  U,  4(2.  per  week,  wbicb  is  the 
rate  of  wages  and  time. 

Tbese  figures  show  an  advance  of  wages  per  bonr  in  nine  years  at  the  ra 
per  cent.,  and  5  per  cent,  more  is  now  offered,  making  fifty-foar  boors,  at  bd,  pt 
or  £1  2«.  6d.  per  week. 

It  is  proper  to  state  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Stephens,  secret 
the  laborers'  association,  asserted  that  the  rate  of  wages  was  th* 
His,  per  week. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Wolverhampton  is  situated  in  the  great  midland  coal  and  iron  t 

district  known  as  the-  Black  CouDtry,  and  has  manufactories  of  i 

every  article  produced  from  iron,  steel,  and  brass.    It  is  a  place  c 

siderable  antiquity,  although  little  is  known  of  its  history  uul 

ri*  year  996,  when  Wulfrune,  sister  of  Ethelred  II,  endowed  a  chun 

f ;  i  college  here.    The  town  was  then  called  Hampton,  and  afterwanl 

i '  frune's  Hampton,  which  has  since  been  corrupted  to  the  present 

4  Wolverhampton  depends  mainly  upon  the  manufacture  of  iix>i 

,^  I  hardware.    The  lock-manufacture  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  toiv 

V|i  famous  Chubb  lock  being  made  here.    Tin  and  japanned  ware,  1 

!j  I  ware,  gun-locks,  safes,  cut  nails,  tools,  and  implements,  are  also 

'i  factnred;  and  all  these  branches  together  with  brass  foundini 

^,  employment  to  a  large  number  of  hands. 

**  The  report  of  the  sub-inspector  of  factories  for  this  district,  it 

states : 


^*  ^  In  Wolverhampton  and  the  Black  Conntry,  trade  has  been  rery  good  in  all 

iff- '  nnincbes.    Many  new  works  bavo  been  opened,  aud  old  ones  have  been  enlarj^e 

u  ■■  firm  that  in  1868  employed  272  bands,  now  employs  H29 ;  and  another  that  at  tl 

dale  had  one  factory  with  540  b'inds,  280  of  whom  were  females,  has  now  tbri^ 
ries  with  1,143  hands,  of  whom  504  are  females.    The  tnbe  tr»4le  in  purticokr  hi 
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ley.  The  Earl  works  the  mines  and  makes  iron.  His  income  is  said  to 
bare  been  £600,000  in  1871,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  current  year 
1872)  it  win  reach  £1,000,000.  Visited  large  iron-works  of  Thomey- 
Tail  &  Co.,  Wolverhampton.  They  pay  the  nsual  rates  for  puddling. 
Laborers  in  yard  wheeling  iron,  &c.^  receive  IGs.  per  week.  Men  who 
mst,  in  rolling  large  iron  get  higher  rates,  some  4a.  6d,  and  a  few  58. 
lerday.  Women  wheeling  cinders  earn  Ss,  per  week.  The  firm  had 
leelioed  to  employ  women  for  snch  work,  bat  of  late,  owing  to  the 
lorcity  and  high  wages  of  men.  have  been  obliged  to  engage  them, 
rhe  wwk,  thongh  very  dirty  and  unsuitable  for  women,  is  not  hard. 

Coal  now  costs  13s.  to  14t8.  per  ton  of  22  cwt.  The  firm  owns  mines, 
rat  can  parchase  coal  which  is  mined  nearer  the  works  at  lower  rates 
ban  they  can  mine  it. 

A  paddler  employed  in  Jenks  &  Sons*  iron  and  steel  works  says  that 
lis  net.  earnings  are  only  SOs.  per  week,  viz :  4  tons  at  11«.— -44«.;  less 
md  for  helper,  4  tons  at  Ss.  Gd. — 14«.;  net  30«.  He  says  that  he  can 
ay  ap  little  or  nothing. 

Visited  Chubb's  lock  factory;  from  80  to  90  men  employed;  no  ma- 
ibinery  nsed.  The  locksmiths  are  highly  skilled  workmen.  Men  are 
»gaged  on  piecework.  Average  weekly  earnings  35«.  per  week.  On 
iongalting  the  books  of  the  firm  it  was  found  that  .some  of  the  most 
ikilled  men  received  last  week  44a.  each. 

In  other  shops  and  factories :  In  engineering  or  machinists'  shops  the 
iverage  wages  is  SOs.  per  week.  A  tool-maker  earns  at  piecework  50^., 
[)a.v8  assistant  Is.  on  the  £1 — ISs.  9d.;  net  earnings  31«.  M. 

Aboe-maker  who  had  gone  to  the  United  StateB,  where  he  obtained 
kigber  wages,  but  owing  to  high  prices  of  subsistence  and  the  heat,  had 
returned,  has  worked  lor  one  firm  twenty-four  years,  and  never  lost 
line  except  from  sickness.  Receives  SOs.  and  has  to  work  all  the  time 
^  live  and  support  family  of  five  children,  none  of  them  old  enough 
to  earn  anything. 

Girls  in  various  branches  receive  from  7s.  to  Us,  per  week. 

SHEFFIELD. 

Popnlation  in  1871,  239,946. 

The  enumeration  of  the  various  leading  articles  manufactured  in  Shef* 
Idd  would  fill  many  pages,  and  yet  the  principal  productions  can  be 
^pressed  in  two  words,  steel  manufactures.  This  town  was  renowned 
i>rit8  knives  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  is  still  the  chief  seat  of  the 
^glish  manufacture  of  cast,  shear,  and  blister  steel  of  all  kinds,  steel 
ire,  cutlery  and  tools  of  almost  every  variety,  railway  and  carriage 
prings  and  buffers,  and  many  other  kinds  of  steel  and  iron  ware,  as 
^ell  as  all  classes  of  silver,  silver- plated,  electro-plated,  German  silver, 
Htaonia  and  other  white  metal  goods.  Britannia  metal  and  the  pro- 
B8B  of  silver-plating  were  invented  here. 

The  Cutlers^  Company,  known  throughout  the  kingdom  by  its  anni- 
craary,  called  the  "  Cutlers'  Feast,''  hatl  its  origin  in  the  sixteenth 
entory  in  certain  trade  regulations,  wholly  opi)osed  to  modern  ideas, 
Agreed  upon  by  the  wiiole  fellowship  of  cutlers."  It  was  incorporated 
?  statute  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  list  of  trades  given  in  the 
!)arter  of  the  company  enumerated  only  ^'kiiives,  scissors,  shears, 
ckles,  and  other  cutlery." 

Ad  examination  of  the  stock  of  one  establishment,  such  as  that  of 
e  Messrs.  Sogers,  would  indicate  a  considerable  increase  in  the  variety 
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as  well  as  the  volume  of  articles  mannfactured  from  steel.  It  wool 
interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  leading  indnstries  of  Sbef 
and  to  refer  to  some  historical  incidents,*  but  time  and  space  torbi 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  variety  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  Sbe£ 
which  find  a  market  in  the  United  States,  are,  to  some  extent, 
cated  in  the  following : 

StatemeHt  showing  the  expori$  from  Sheffield  to  the  United  States  during  the  yean  ( 

December  31,  li^2  and  1873. 


Articles. 


Steel 

Beesemer-Ateel  rails 

P'isb  -plates 

Tires 

Axles 

Crank-pins 

Wheels  sod  axles  with  Beseemer-steei  tires. 
Cost-steel  tires 

Tire-blooms 

Springs 

Axles 

Frog-points,  crank-pins,  and  pinions 

Switches,  railroad-chairs,  Sec 

Cast-steel  bells 

Cast  steel  rolls 

Steel  tube 


Gun-castings .' 

Iron,  iron  wire,  iron  fence,  rods,  See 

Telegraph-wire 

Machinery 

Hardware 

Anvils 

Cutlery , 

Files 


Saws 

Other  tools 

Garden  tools 

Scythes,  sickles,  and  grass-hooks 

Sheep-shears  

Plated  goods 

Trays  and  waiters 

Urn  brello-ribs 

Huckle  and  gill  pins,  steel  mills,  flyers  and  doctors  or  cnlioo  web. . 
Upholsterers'  materiaU,  vis,  curled  hair,  cotton-warp  seating,  Sm 

Guns,  gun-material,  shooting-tackle,  &c 

Measures,  measuring  tapes  and  rales 

Optical  aud  mathematical  instruments,  spectacles,  Sto 

Surgical  instrnments,  bandages,  Sco 

Salted  skins 

Granite  tomb 

Grindstones > < 

Misoellaneoas 


Total 


1873. 


13.186.053 

1,829,019 

12,519 

2,273 

12.213 

2,915 

4,137 

165.446 

123,057 

27.155 

54.971 

3,693 

2,286 

1,941 

335 


73,193 

187 

3,743 

2.503 

9,345 

,246,949 

564,024 

24,034 

111.094 

5,943 

10.291 

36.136 

4,876 

3.496 

19,564 

6.173 

56,118 

38,779 

17.537 

7,529 

a403 

856.685 

477 

10,887 

sa,o?3 


7.962,440 


13. 
It 


8.C 


*  The  poet  Montgomery  lived,  was  imprisoned,  and  died  in  Sheffield.  The  adv 
of  political  OS  well  as  personal  liberty,  of  free  speech,  and  of  a  "free  press,**  b 
rewarded  by  a  lon^  imprisonment.  The  publication  office  of  his  paper  '^  The 
(now  a  small  provision  shop,)  his  editorial  room,  his  chair  and  bis  desk,  as  well  ( 
house  in  which  the  latter  years  of  the  good  old  man  were  passed,  and  where,  in 
be  died,  were  visited  with  deep  interest  and  veneration. — £.  Y. 
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BATES  OF  WAGES  IN  1872. 

miogd  of  workmen  in  the  mechanical  trades  and  in  some  of  the 
cutlery  works  of  Sheffield,  in  1871,  are  given  on  previous  pages, 
on  thereto  the  following  statements  are  presented  : 

mg  the  mean  wages  of  mechanics  and  other  laborers  per  weeky  in  UnV^  States  gold. 


ClaM  of  labor. 


iths 

in.. 


rg 

:era 

»ker8  

rd  mill  wrighta. 


I  railway-offices 

rd.  per  hour,  53  hours  per 

iMistaDt,  5d.  per  boar,  53 
perweelL 

ide  forgers 

tde  grinders 

ute  bafters 

»teel: 


sys  and  girls. 

ry: 

lade  forgers. . 


erg., 
ders. 

I 


women 


together. .. 
rs,  women. 


•8  ... 

tola: 


Wages. 

|6  53 

7  26 

7  74 

6  53 

7  0-2 

5  3J 

6  5.{ 

7  74 

5  08 

6  05 

7  26 

5  32 

7  19 

6  6P 

5  34 

6  29 

7  H7 

3  05 

6  69 

7  20 

6  05 

702 

R  47 

6  78 

2  18 

6  OS 

8  83 

6  41 

6  41 

1  94 

10  16 

7  74 

6  78 

10  29 

787 

Class  of  labor. 


Engineers'  tools— Continaed. 

Grinders 

Filers 

Sheep-shears : 

toi^rs 

Strikei-s. 

Grinders - 

Hnmnier-makers : 

For  ee  rs *. 

Strikers 

RazofH: 

Forgers 

G  riude  rs 

Hnfters 

GirlH,  assisting,  patting  ap,  &o — 
Silver-plate<i  wnre : 

Silrcrsmiths 

Chasers 

Engravers 

Women 

Girls,  12  to  16  years. . 

Women 

.  Girls,  12  to  16  years. . 
White*metal  ware : 

Spinners 

Putting  together 

Casters  and  st.tmpera 

B-ffo"  ••••{"?»«:::::;::::::: 

Women-casters 

Girls,  buffers  and  cleaners 

Women  in  wareboase 

Burnishers,  women 

FHes: 

Forgers ..'. 

Strikers 

Grinders 

C  utters 

Steel: 

Melter 

Puller-out 

Cokers 

Pot-maker 

Coil verting-famace  men 


Burnishers 
Buffers 


Wages. 


|7  62 
653 

9  68 

6  78 
9  80 

9  68 

7  26 

7  26 
9  44 
6  78 
1  63 


7  87 
7  87 
9  68 
3  03 
82 
39 
82 


8  83 


7 
7 


03 
50 
6  41 
2  90 
42 
45 
54 
90 


13  31 
9  68 

12  71 
7  26 

12  10 
7  03 
4  86 
9  68 
4  tf8 


Builder^  Associatum  wages  in  November t  ld73. 

15  cents  per  hour. 

15  cents  per  hour. 

16  cents  per  bunr. 

trimmings,  &c.) 18cent!i  per  hour. 

10  cents  per  hoar. 

lowing  extract*  from  the  author's  notebook  present  some  data 
[  to  wages  in  Sheffield.  Those  relating  to  cost  of  provisions 
will  be  found  on  subsequent  pages. 

,  1872. — Visited  the  extensive  steel- work^  of  Messrs.  Thomas 
ions,  and  was  courteously  shown  through  every  part  by  Mr. 

who  explained  all  the  processes  and  afforded  information  in 

wages,  &c. 

Dller  works  by  the  cwt.  and  earns  from  £3  to  £4  per  week. 
Iting,  five  men  employed  at  a  tire;  one  receives 40«.,  two  288. 

two  10«.  each  per  week.     Hammermen  from  30«.  to  40«.,  la- 
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borers  more  or  less  skilled  from  19«.  to  2I«.,  average,  20s.  Sma] 
from  68.  to  8«.,  large  boys  or  youths,  who  assist  in  rolling,  receive 
158.  and  even  I6«. 

Swedish  iron  is  largely  used,  especially  for  tools.  For  other  woi 
for  some  of  this,  there  is  an  admixture  of  best  English  iroo,  m 
brands. 

July  13. — In  company  with  Dr.  Webster,  United  States  const 
shown  through  the  celebrated  cutlery  works  of  Messrs.  Rogers  & 

Grinders  receive  about  60«.  per  week,  but  having  to  find  stoii< 
tools,  they  net  about  45«.  per  week.  Owing  to  precautions  take 
work  is  not  so  destructive  to  health  as  formerly. 

Average  earnings  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  various  kinds  ol 
range  from  2S8.  to  30^.,  some  earn  358. 

In  some  branches,  such  as  forging  pocket-knife  blades,  two  met 
together,  and  at  piecework  each  can  earn  7«.  Gd.  per  day,  but  j 
work  is  hard,  they  are  unable  to  labor  all  the  week,  averaging  ou 
days,  and  earning  but  SOs. 

In  Laycock's  haircloth  factory  tlie  girls  who  weave  hair-cloth  e 
per  week. 

Some  men  who  do  work  for  large  establishments  by  contract,  pf 
from-28«.  to  30».  and  earn  from  £o  to  £0  pel*  week  ;  but  these  ai*e 
contractors  or  small  manufacturers,  and  must  not  be  classed  wit 
who  work  at  fixed  rates. 

Laborers  in  Sheffield  earn  from  ISs.  to  19«. 

Carters,  drivers  of  teams  carrying  steel  and  hardware  to  railw; 
tions,  or  driving  for  manufacturers,  get  from  20«.  to  22«. 

PROSPECTIVE  DECLINE  IN  WAGES. 

It  has  been  seen  from  statements  presented  on  preceding  page 
there  has  been  a  cotisiderable  reduction  in  wages  in  the  iron  aD4 
mining  industries  from  the  maximum  rates  of  1872,  but  a  moveme 
been  made  looking  to  a  reduction  in  ironfounderies,  engineering 
and  other  branches,  or,  in  other  words,  an  increase  in  the  hours  of 
A  return  to  the  old  system  of  ten  hours  per  day  is  proi>o8ed. 
following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  London  Times  ot  Decemt 
1874,  more  luUy  explains  the  proposed  change: 

A  very  important  step  is  being  talcen  by  tbe  directors  of  the  Atlns  Work 
Bruwn  &  Co.,  one  of  tbe  larg*  st  niaDufacturiDg  concenis  in  Sheffield.  A  few 
since  tbey  discharged  a  large  number  of  tbeir  workmen,  and  reduced  tbe  yi 
others  by  12^  per  cent.  '  Tbey  are  now  about  to  make  a  change  more  importai 
nny  yet  carried  out.  A  notice  has  been  posted  in  the  works  announcing  toat  fi 
4th  of  January  the  wages  of  tbe  engine-tenterSi  tbe  bammer-drivers,  and  tbe 
firemen  will  be  reduced  10  per  cent.,  and  those  of  the  laborers  in  tbe  engineet'e, 
fonndery,  and  planing  departments  wjll  be  reduced  by  a  similar  amount.  Tbe 
tbe  laborers  in  tbe  steel,  spring,  forge,  rail,  and  tire  mills  and  han-mer-sbops 
altered  to  fifty-nine  hours  instead  of  fifty-four  as  at  present.  Tbe  object  of  the 
clearly  is  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  return  to  tbe  old  system  of  working  tei 
a  day.  In  departments  where  this  cannot  be  done  tbe  wages  of  tbe  men  are  to  bei 
10  per  cent.  Thus,  in  the  engineer's,  buffer,  fonndery,  and  planing  departmei 
akilled  workmeu  iire  under  the  fifty-four-bour  system.  While  this  continues  i 
viously  useless  to  keep  the  laborers  employed  fifty-nine  hours,  and  conseqaet 
wages  of  tbe  whole  of  them  in  these  departments  are  to  be  reduced  10  per  ceat. 
is  cunsiderod  equivalent  to  tbe  difierence  between  fifty  four  aud  fifty-nine  hour 
in  the  steel,  spring,  forge,  hammer  shops,  and  mills  it  is  possible  to  increase  thi 
ing  hours  of  the  laborers  to  fifty-nine,  because  the  skilled  artisans  work  night  t 
turns.  In  all  these  departments,  therefore,  so  far  as  tbe  laborers  are  coucen 
fifty-nine-bours  system  is  to  be  introduced.  The  proposed  change  is  one  vb 
strike  a  severe  blow  at  tbe  nine-hour  movement,  but  in  the  present  condition 
it  is  not  likely  the  men  will  offer  any  vory  serious  opposition  to  it.    To  the  ii 
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At  moTenient  the  directors,  John  Browo  &  Co.,  attribute  very  much  of  the 
^pressioD  iu  the  Bessemer  steel,  railway,  aud  other  heavy  departiueDts.  Il  is 
be  loss  of  four  working  hoars  per  week  has  result^  iu  an  increase  in  the  cost 
lions  of  fnll^  10  per  cent.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  keenness  of  continental 
jn,  makes  it  almost  inipobsible  for  Sheffield  makers  of  railway  aud  other 
B8  goods  to  sQccessfuUy  compete  with  Belgian  houses,  for  wages  in  Belgium 
high  as  they  are  in  England,  and  the  men  work  ten  honrs  a  day.  There  is 
that  the  example  set  by  John  Brown  &,  Co.  will  be  followed  by  all  the  other 
ks  at  Sheffield,  and  that  ultimately  the  skilled  workman,  the  engineers  among 
er,  will  be  asked  to  retarn  to  the  fifty-nine-hour  system.  An  attempt  in  this 
on  a  small  scale  has  already  been  made  at  two  works  and  with  a  successful 

"NOTTINGHAM. 

ation  in  1871,  86,621. 

iventiou  of  the  stockiDgframe  in  the  year  1589  gave  rise  to  one 
ost  interestiog  chapters  in  the  history  of  mechanical  aud  manu- 
al industry.  It  was  upon  this  machine  that,  abont  a  century 
^arse  imitation  of  cottonlace  was  first  produced.  The  fabric 
woven  from  one  continuous  thread.  A  beautiful  adaptation  of 
ihinery  enabled  a  fine  sill^  tiet  (point  lace)  to  be  made,  employ- 
nany  years  1,500  frames  iu  Nottingham  and  its  vicinity.  This 
ion  has  Ibng  since  died  out.  Then  the  machine  was  so  arranged 
)  material  should*  be  used  altogether  as  warp.  This  very  in- 
machine  is  still  usefully  and  extensively  emplo3*ed.  In  1809  a 
•frame  smith  in  Nottingham  invented  and  patented  the  bobbinet- 
.  A  woman  making  lace  on  a  pillow  may  produce  three  to  five 
or  interstices  in  a  minute.  The  first  machine  produced  1,000 
per  minute.  A  square  yard  of  the  produce  was  sold  for  $25. 
ichine,  as  originally  constructed,  though  displaying  great  me- 
1  skill,  was  a  complicated  one.  During  the  time  that  has  since 
incessant  and  remarkable  ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  simpli- 
d  improving  the  machine,  and  plain  net,  of  like  quality  to  that 
ie,  is  now  sold  currently  at  12  cents  the  square  yard.  A  man 
f  with  ease  40,000  mashes  per  minute  from  this  ''  mechanical 
as  the  bobbinet-machine  was  originally  called  by  its  talented 
*.  The  Jacquard  apparatus  has  been  since  applied,  at  great 
t,  with  perfect  success. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

nnual  exportation  of  lace,  hosiery,  and  other  Nottingham  goods 
bited  by  the  following  statement,  showing  the  exports  from  Not- 
to  the  United  States  during  the  years  ending  December  31, 
1  1873,  the  value  being  computed  in  United  States  gold  : 


htodB. 


efii 


iCTa. 

1873. 

•3.037,665 

13,389.687 

1,080,823 

l,0:t3,056 

.     47, 460 

60,iM5 

86,560 

33,084 

3,751 

1.136 

906,035 

61, 945 

«l,703 

4,7in 

135.3*^ 

44,154 

66.376 

57, 699 

66,577 

69,203 

555 

27,154 

1,344 

1.903 

Goods. 


Kibbonn 

Artificial  flowers 

Straw  plait 

Wooleu  goods 

Umbrellaa 

Salted  sklDS . . . : 

Plaj*t«r  and  cement 

Earthenware 

Machinery  and  iron  goods. 
MiscelLiueous 


Total. 


1673. 


•1.389 

9,655 

9,329 

3,505 

301, 977 

9,985 

11,316 

2H.553 

7,111 


1673. 


$16,386 


790 
169 


330.801 
15,203 

3.  42fi 
SO,  135 

9.049 


5.114,134 


5,  178,  130 


igham,  although  not  visited  in  the  order  indicated,  is  noticed 
lace,  because  it  lies  within  the  consular  district  of  Sbeflield. 
allowing  data  from  the  author's  notebook  relate  only  to  wages, 
tiou  in  regard  to  the  rent  of  rooms,  prices  of  provisions,  aud 
u  of  the  workpeople  will  appear  further  on. 
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July  20, 1872. — Visited  a  number  of  lace-factories.  In  tbat  of  Mr. 
Tbomas  Hill  the  following  wages  are  paid : 

Earnings  of  men,  piecework,  average,  Mr.  Hill  states,  28«.  or  over  per 
week.  His  son  thinks  the  average  nearer  30«.,  and  handed  me  the 
weekly  pay-roll.  The  first  twelve  averaged  exactly  30«.,  but  those  lover 
down  received  less.  The  average  is  between  28«.  and  29ir.  Some  men 
receive  as  high  as  40^.,  while  others,  such  as  old  men,  earn  as  low  as 
10«.  Those  who  average  28«.  are  the  fir^t  class.  The  second  class  earu 
from  20«.  to  22«.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  efiieieDcy  of 
the  first  and  second  classes,  owing  partly  to  difference  in  machinery, 
the  latter  using  old-fashioned  hand-looms,  the  former  the  most  improved 
machinery. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  young  women  is  9«.  Gd.  per  week.  A  few 
earn  from  11«.  to  13«.  per  week,  but  they  usually  overlook  a  few  othew. 

Small  girls — known  as  ''  half-timers,''  because  they  are  required  by 
act  of  Parliament  to  attend  school  half  the  time — receive  from  2«.6rf.to 
3«.  per  week  for  such  labor  as  they  can  perform. 

The  wages  of  work-people,  with  best  class  of  lace-machinery,  on  lace- 
curtains,  black-silk  laces.  &c.,  average  from  35«.  to  40«.  per  week  of  fifty- 
four  hours  for  men,  as  given  by  Messrs.  J.  8.  Wells  5f  Co.,  lace-curtain 
manutacturers,  and  4()«.,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hill. 

In  explanation  of  the  high  rates,  Mr.  Hill  stated  that  the  work  com- 
manded higher  prices  because  it  is  injurious  to  the  eyesight,  few  men 
over  fifty-tive,  or  at  turthest  sixty,  being  able  to  work  at  it.  Women 
employed  in  the  same  branch  earn  on  an  average  10«.  6d.  per  veek. 
Good  titters  engaged  in  these  factories  earn  40*.  per  week.  Some  men 
on  machines  making  black-silk  lace  earn  trom  £t'6  to  £4  per  week,  bat 
this  is  exceptional.  The  high  wages  obtained  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  work  consists  of  some  new  pattern  or  style,  which  is  at  the  nn>- 
ment  fashionable  and  in  great  demand,  but  will  probably  soon  go  oat  of 
fashion  and  the  demand  consequently  cease.  Did  not  visit  the  worksof 
Mr.  Mundella,  M.  P.,  whom  1  saw  in  London. 

Hosiery  factory  of  Messrs.  A.  T,  Stewart  &  Co.j  of  New  ror^.— The 
earuiiigS  in  this  factory  are  indicated  by  the  following  extract  frojn 
a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  G.  Carver,  4igeut  in  Nottingham,  to  the  firm  in 
Manchester,  in-  reply  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  him  concerniug  the 
average  earnings  of  the  various  hands  employed  in  the  factory  there. 
The  original  w^as  shown,  and  a  copy  handed  me  by  Mr.  Fox,  resident 
partner  at  Manchester  :  • 

Id  reply  to  your  qaestiuD  as  to  the  earoiugs  of  our  varions  hands  for  the  laet  tbieo 
njODtlis,  1  have  to  report  as  follows:  Rotary  half-bose  hands,  £2  is.  bd.  per  wetik; 
shirt-body  hands,  girls  mostly,  £1  9«.  p^r  week  ;  rib-top  haudS|  £2  1«. ;  average  earn- 
ings on  Puget's  patent  frames,  all  girls,  168.  6d.'* 

MANCHESTEB. 

Population  in  1871,  383,8435  Salford,  124,805—508,648. 

This  ancient  town,  the  site  of  a  fort  built  by  the  Celts,  was  named 
Maucenion,  or  "the  place  of  tents.^'  It  was  taken  possession  of  alioat 
the  year  72  by  the  Eoinaus,  who  continued  masters  of  it  until  tbeir 
final  departure  from  the  island,  some  three  centuries  afterward.  ltt**?U 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pictish  invaders  and  was  occupied  successively 
by  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  ^about  870,)  and  long  afterward  by  the  Sot- 
man  Conqueror,  by  whom  it  was  assigned  to  William  of  Poictou,  ^^o 

•  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  above  are  the  regular  or  usual  earnings  of  operatW'* 
in  other  factories  in  Nottingham,  or  elsewhere  in  England.  In  reply  to  my  inqni^* 
of  Mr.  Fox,  in  Manchester,  and  of  Mr.  Stewart,  subseqnently,  in  New  York,  U  ^^ 
stated  tbat  the  men  and  women  who  earn  such  high  wages  are  most  superior  iu  sl^ 
and  industry. — £.  Y. 
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e  Lord  of  the  Manor.  It  is  not  celebrated,  however,  for  ita 
i880ciations,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  ranks  as  the  first  manii- 
town  in  the  empire,  while  in  population  it  is  only  surpassed 

and  Liverpool, 
iter  has  been  a  place  of  trade  from  a  very  early  period.  In 
3f  Henry  VIII  a  law  was  enacted  to  remove  the  right  ol 
from  Manchester  to  Chester,  on  the  ground  that  it  caused 
hither  of  idle  and  dissolute  persons,  to  the  injury  of  trade, 
nens  and  woolens,  for  which  the  place  was  distinguished, 
1  gave  employment  to  many  artificers  and  poor  folks, 
Iters,  by  their  strict  and  true  dealing,  caused  the  resort  of 
Qgers  from  Ireland  and  elsewhere  with  linen,  yarn,  wool,  and 
'ssary  wares  for  the  making  of  cloth  to  be  sold  there.  The 
es  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  had  tended  not  a  little 
wth  of  manufactures  in  the  town,  by  causing  the  settlement 
and  Flemish  artisans  in  Lancashire.  Early  in  the  last  cen- 
s  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  Manchester  and  Bol 
^oods  to  the  amount  of  £600,000  were  annually  manufactured, 
iter  is  the  center  of  a  great  system  of  canals,  and  has  railway 
ition  with  nearly  all  parts  of  England.  The  name  of  the 
rom  a  very  remote  period  been  connected  with  industry  and 
;  its  present  great  importance  is  specially  due  to  the  magni- 
>  cotton  manufactures,  the  greatest  in  the  world.  It  is  men- 
laving  maintained  a  trade  with  the  Greeks  of  Marseilles.  In 
t  was  passed  for  the  better  manufacture  of  Manchester  cot- 
in  1650  its  manufactures  ranked  among  the  first  in  extent 
tance,  and  its  people  were  described  as  '*  the  most  industrious 
:hern  part  of  the  kingdom." 

ed  with  the  cotton  manufacture  are  many  important  and 
branches  of  industry,  such  as  bleaching,  printing,  and  dyeing 
nnfactures  of  the  various  materials  employed  in  those  pfoc- 
particularly  the  great  establishments  for  the  construction  of 
ines  and  machinery.    Among  these  the  Atlas  Works  and 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  are  the  most  prominent,  while  the 
Yorks  in  Oldham  and  Manchester  for  the  production  of  cotton- 
are  well  known  in  other  countries.    It  is  also  the  chief 
the  world  for  the  production  of  cotton  yarn  or  thread,  the 
vhich  passes  through  the  hands  of  numerous  resident  foreign 
,  who  esport  it  to  their  respective  countries,  giving  to  Man- 
tbis  respect  a  character  quite  unique  among  iuland  cities, 
factnre  of  silk  and  silk  goods  and  of  mixed  cotton  and  silk 
dso  largely  carried  on. 

Chester  is  the  seat  of  the  cotton-trade  of  Oreat  Britain,  it 
e  inappropriate  to  present  here  some  data  in  regard  to  the 
that  vast  industry : 

there  were  in  Oreat  Britain  2,484  mills  for  its  manufacture, 
spinning-spindles,  including  3.523,573  doubling-spindles, 
>wer-looms,  employing  in  all  440,087  persons.  The  cost  of 
igs  and  machinery  about  the  trade  is  said  to  have  amounted 
,000,  ($277,390,500,)  with  a  floating  capital  of  £30,000,000, 
K>0;)  and  there  were  4,500,000  persons,  in  all  its  branches, 
upon  its  prosperity  for  their  livelihood.  The  total  quantity 
ported  in  1872  was  211,900,000  pounds  weight,  of  the  value 
^,550;  and  the  total  quantity  of  calicos,  cambrics,  fustians, 
,535,100,000  yards,  worth  $286,036,850.  Besides  these  there 
;99,250  worth  of  lace  and  small  wares,  raising  the  local  value 
K>,650.    Such  is  the  perfection,  too,  to  which  cotton-spinning 
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is  carried,  that  on  a  self-acting  male  a  single  thread  has  been  prodooed 
measuriog  upward  of  one  thoasand  miles  iu  length  and  only  weighing 
one  pound. 

To  illustrate  the  great  decline  in  the  prices  of  cotton  goods,  owiug  to 
the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  and  the  reduced  price  of  raw 
material,  the  fact  may  be  stated  that  a  kind  of  calico  which  sold  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century  at  6«.  a  yard  can  be  produced  now  at  ^ 
The  average  price  per  yard  of  goods  exported  in  1815  was  34 J  cents; 
in  1825,  20§  cents;  iu  1835,  13  cents;  in  1845,  6 j|  cents;  in  1869,6^ 
cents:  and  in  1871,  6J  cents.  The  average  price  of  yarn  exported, per 
pouiKl,  in  1815  was  3«.  7f d.    In  1871  it  was  IS^d. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  present  a  statement  of  the 
nuu)ber  of  spindles  and  amount  of  cotton  yarn  produced  in  Great  Brit- 
ain as  compared  with  other  cotton-consuming  countries  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1873. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  epindles  and  cotton  consumed  per  9pindle  in  the  under-wm^t^ 
coantrieny  with  the  pounds  of  cotton  consumed  per  spindle  and  the  total  anniuil  oonsvmpiion, 
supposing  the  mills  to  be  running  full  time. 


Coimtriea. 


Grent  Britain,  (1871) 

United  States,  (1874) 

France 

Zollvereio 

RofMia 

AaHtria •... 

Spain 

A  li*ace  and  Lorroioe 

Switserlaud 

Belciam 

Italy 

Sweden  nnd  Norwaj 

Holland 


b 

t<i 

Kamber  of 
apludlM. 

§«• 

32 

34,095,185 

•9,  415, 383 

57 

5,900,000 

38 

3.000.000 

47 

9.000,000 

60 

1.900,000 

47 

1,400.000 

48 

1.700.000 

38 

9,000,000 

95 

£00.000 

43 

500,000 

48 

300,000 

60 

930.000 

43 

Poundiipa 

MlII1IRll7> 


538,(eSL000 

141.  (!«).()« 

89.300.000 
67,2P0,M 

50,000.000 
34.  W.  000 
9i  000, 000 
Ig,  000^  000 


*  Fumiahod  by  B.  F.  Nourae.  esq.,  of  Boston. 
WAGES  IN  COTTON-MILLS. 

The  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  increase  of  wages  in  cot* 
ton-mills  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Statement  shotving  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  operatives  in  cotUM-mUls  during  the  f^ 

1H39, 1849, 1859,  and  1873. 


Ooonpatlon. 


SUam-engine  tenders 

Waroboaaemou 

Carding : 

Stretchers   

Stripi>er0 

Overlookers , 

SpinniofE: 

Winders  on  solf-noting  moles 

Piecers , 

Overlookers , 

Reeling  : 

Tlirottle-mlers , 

Wirpers 

SIseiH    

Poabling: 

Doablers , 

Overlookers 


Sex. 


Women  and  girls. 
Yoang  men 


Women  and  young  mon. 


Women 


Women 


Week  of  69 
boors. 

1830. 

1849. 

15  76 
4  33 

•6  79 

4  80 

1  68 
9  G4 
600 

1  80 
9  88 
672 

3  84 
I  94 

4  80 

4  39 
9  16 

5  28 

9  16 
528 
559 

998 
598 
559 

1  63 
5  76 

« 

1  80 
6  00 

Week  of  * 
boon- 


18S9. 


17  90 
588 

\n 

338 
tp 

480 
3  40 
6  94 

2« 
5» 
600 

S  16 
678 


1813. 


«;68 

288 
456 

600 
'S 
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Other  branches  show  the  same  ratio  of  advance. 
The  following  statemeut  was  furnished  by  the  proprietors  of  the  cot- 
imills  of  Messrs.  Shaw,  Jardin  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  England,  oper- 
Qg  250,000  spindles,  and  producing  yarns  from  No.  GO  to  220,  sewing- 
tons,  lace-yarn,  crape-yarn,  and  two-fold  warp-yarns : 

Average  wage»  {per  week  qf  b^houre)  of  per  sane  employei  in  1872. 


Ooovpatl'in. 

Wages. 

Oconpation. 

Wagss. 

Dff: 

Tfcrseer  ............  ........... 

110  89 
7  38 

see 

3  14 
533 
5  33 

14  59 

SpinniDg— CoDtinned. 

Mule^tuiDDers .-.-.. 

113  31  to  015  73 

nood  bund     ..  ................ 

Mule*mck«id9 plecers  .........t- 

3  43  to     3  87 

rawinff-franid  tenders .......... 

Bepair-shop,  engine'room,  dto.  t 

Foreman  or  overseer 

Hk'diftr-iendArs 

14  S3 

rindere 

TioDera  ........................ 

Wood  and  iron  workers 

XSugineer 

7  74 
9  63 

rag: 

rerieer.......... -.......- 

I«ftborGrs ..••...•....•.....■...•. 

5  33 

Wagee  per  week  (59  hofwre)  in  coiton-milU  in  July^  1872. 


Oocnpation. 


Sex. 


Wftges. 

I9  60 

8  16 

360 

360 

S4C 

3  38 

3  16 

864 

3  40 

8  40 

1  80 

1  44 

1  13 

96 

60 

60 

4  80 

4  08 

3  84 

3  13 

8  64 

6  73 

300 

888 

Remarks. 


(Fine  .. 
iCoorse 


on. 


n,  on  self'^ietora . . . 

fine 

«        J  Fine 

"•—]  Coarse... 

iCoarse .... 

ooker 

ICoarse  — 
Coarse 
Fine , 
Fine 
Half  time 
Half  time 
lag: 


{ 


^eirers 


laders 

olera 

iFluo .  . 
Coarse 

Icti 


\ 


Men  . 
...do 


do 


do 

Women 

Boys 

GiiU 

Boys 

Gills 

Man 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys  under  13  yrs. 
Girls  under  13  yrs. 


Men 


...-,'■ 


Women. 
...do... 
.  .do  ... 

Men 

..do  ... 
Women. 
...do... 


Very  few  in  Manchester  i  oeaiiy  all 

solf  acting. 
A  cypher  is  a  kind  of  piecer,  &.e^  on  a 

hand-mulo  macliine;   he  helps  the 

spinnsr. 


InaflnomilL 


Minds  two  sail-cloth  looms  or  four 

calieo-Iooms. 
Minds  three  calico>looms. 
Taking  hU  sorts  together. 


Averaje  weekly  wages  (54  kowe  per  week)  in  engineering-worke,  in  Jnly^  1872. 


Trade. 

Wages. 

Kemnrks. 

-makers 

$9  80 
8  33 
8  83 
833 
7  03 
7  03 

533 

7  03 
4  84 
4  36 

Overtime.— For  the  flrat  fonr  hours  past  the  nsnal  time 
each  hour  worked  counts  as  \i  hours,  and  for  each  succeed- 
ins  hour  it  is  reckoned  as  1 1  hours.    No  honns  or  overtime 

m 

t% 

i>-nakers 

is  allowed,  unlens  the  fall  week  of  54  hours  is  worked. 

1 

This  note  applies  to  all  the  trades  men  tinned  on  this  lint. 

KoTX.— The  rites  of  waj^es  given  in  this  table  are  those 
paid  by  one  of  the  Iarfr«'st  ongiu^eriuK  firms  in  Manchester. 
At  prenent,  in  oonsi^quence  of  the  special  activity  in  this 
hniuch  of  business,  the  wages  paid  are  higher  than  the 
trades-union  rates. 

1% 

ne-men— minders  of  slot- 
.(trilling,  and  planing  ma- 
cs   

taiths 

rs 

ars 

• 

I 
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Weekly  wages  (54^  h^mre  per  xceek)  in  building  tradea  in  Juljfj  1872. 


Trade. 


PLi8t«rer8 

Paiuten 

PI  orabors 

Cnrpentera  and  Joiners 
Bricklnyers 

Bricklayers'  laborers. . 

Maeons- 

Slaters 


Bemarks. 


The  plasterers  are  threatening  to  strike  for  fewer  hoon. 
Painters  are  paid  by  the  boor,  and  in  some  anull  duipi 
work  59i  boors  per  week. 


Bricklayers,  bricklayers*  laborers,  masons,  plasteren,  and 
slaters  work  only  irotn  light  to  dark  from  the  latter  ead 
ot  October  to  the  beginning  of  March,  ami,  except  is  tin 
oaso  of  masons,  reo^ve  12  cents  a  day  leas. 


*  Per  hoar. 


Weekly  wages  in  miscellaneous  trades. 


Trodei 


Engine-drivers,  Slc.  : 

Drivers 

Stokers 

Cleaners 

Printing : 

Compositors 

Compositors  on  newspapers 

Macnine-men 

Machinivmen  on  newsp'ers 


b 

9 

O-^ 

-•^ 

Wages. 

i^ 

§> 

n 

18  47  to  $10  89 

60 

5  08  to   6  78 

60 

1  45  to  3  67 

54 

7  98 

55 

8  83 

53 

7  98 

55 

8  S3 

53 

Trade. 


Binding : 

Folders  and  stitchers.  ^ 

Binders 

Finishers 

Baking : 

Forcmnn 

Second  hand 

Third  hand 


Wages. 


|3» 
703 
8  71 


702 
678 
5  61 


S 

ss 

Si 


fli 


The  foregoing  tables  furuish  accurate  data  in  regard  to  the  rates  of 
wages  paid  in  various  shops  and  factories  in  Manchester  and  vicinitj  in 
1872.  The  investigations  of  the  author  made  in  this  seat  of  the  cottou 
industry  related  chiefly  to  the  condition  of  the  workpeople,  their  habits, 
mode  of  life,  and  condition  of  their  homes,  and  also  to  the  cost  of  sub- 
sistence, the  success  of  the  co-operative  stores,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  members. 

The  wages  paid  in  several  well-known  establishments  were  as  follows: 

In  the  works  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  &  Co.,  where  heavy  and  light 
machinery  and  machine-tools  and  steelguus  are  made,  the  weekly  wages 
of  ordinary  workmen  range  from  3()«.  to  32«.,  probably  averaging,  as  in 
other  manufacturing  towns,  30«.  Some  of  greater  skill  obtain  bigber 
rates,  while  inferior  workmen  receive  less.  Laborers  in  the  works 
receive  from  18«.  to  20«. 

Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  is  favorably  known  to  American  engineers, 
and  his  report  in  regard  to  various  industrial  establishments  of  the 
United  States  was  a  fair  exhibit  of  such  as  he  visited.  An  accoantof 
the  aid  which  he  offers  to  young  men  who  have  an  inclination  toward 
mechanical  pursuits  will  appear  on  a  subsequent  page. 

The  works  of  Messrs.  VV.  Higgins  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  cotton 
machinery,  though  not  so  large  as  that  of  Mr.  Piatt,  at  Oldham,  is  well 
known  in  the  United  States.*    About  800  hands  are  employed. 

*  la  this  aud  other  macbiue-shops,  and  in  engineering  work»  in  varions  part«  of  ^^' 
rope,  one  who,  tboagh  an  inexpert,  lias  visited  [?ucb  tirst-ulass  works  as  those  of  Sell^'' 
&  Co.  and  others  in  Philadelphia,  of  Corliss  in  Providence,  and,  indeed,  in  all  oarcbi^ 
cities,  especially  the  locomotive-engine  works  in  Philadelphia,  Paterson,  Taunton,  &J*» 
is  struck  by  the  inferiority  of  the  tools  and  machinery  as  compared  with  thoee  of  ^^^ 
United  States,  which  are  of  the  best  chiss.  There  are  exceptions,  such  as  theAtl^ 
Works,  in  Manchester.  In  iron-ship  yards,  however,  such  as  that  of  Messrs.  J.  Elder » 
Co.,  aud  others,  on  the  Clyde,  the  Tyne,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Thames,  although  all  ^ 
not  of  equal  excellence,  yet  the  larger  number  are  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  b^* 
and  most  improved  tools  and  machines. 
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Machinists  earn  abont  30«.  on  an  average ;  boys  from  Qs.  8s.;  laborers, 
)<.  Some  men  work  by  the  piece,  and  earn  more  than  30«.  They  can 
imiOs.  per  week  if  they  work  full  time,  which  many  here,  as  elsewhere, 

0  Dot  ^'Blue  Mondays,"  though  less  known  than  in  some  other  Indus- 
iesand  in  other  towns,  are  not  nnknown  here. 

Mr.  Dodge,  formerly  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  who  now  makes  files  near  Man- 
bestir,  gives  the  following  as  the  average  rates  of  wages  in  machiue- 
lops: 

Turners  and  fitters,  from  30«.  to  32«.;  planers,  from  2Ss.  to  30«.; 
Papers,  also  drillers,  or  those  running  drilling-machines,  from  26«.  to 
^.;  laborers,  firom  lOa.  to  20«.  Indeed,  in  machine-shops  throughout 
16  manufacturing  towns  of  England,  the  average  rate  oi  wages  for 
nlled  hands  is  30«.,  and  of  laborers  ISs,  per  week. 
Rochdale  is  another  of  the  cotton-manufacturing  towns  in  Lancashire, 
od  the  wages  of  operatives  in  cotton-mills  and  in  machine-shops  are 
ibHtantially  the  same  as  in  Manchester.  The  earnings  of  young  wo- 
en  were  stated  to  be  12«.  per  week,  while  some  of  greater  experience 
id  skill  receive  from  13«.  to  14«.  Half-timers,  whose  weekly  wages 
ere  only  2s.  6(2.,  now  receive  4«.  6(Z.,  and  some  as  high  as  5«. ;  turners 
machine-shops  2Ss.j  and  some  higher. 

SEAT  OP  WOOLEN  MANUPACTUEES. 

» 

As  Lancashire  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  industry,  so  almost  the 
hole  of  the  woolen  trade  is  confined  to  the  West  Biding  of  York- 
lire.  Leeds  is  the  principal  center  and  emporium  of  the  woolen 
annfacture,  and  on  its  semi-weekly  market  days  its  celebrated 
oth  Hall*  is  crowded  with  manufacturers  and  merchants,  where 
e  vahons  kinds  of  woolen  cloths,  long  celebrated  for  their  ex- 
iience,  change  hands. 

Bnddersfield  is  also  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing  trouserings, 
iistcoatings,  and  fancy  goods;  while  Dewsbury,  Heckraondwicke,  and 
e  sniToundiug  neighborhood  make  great  quantities  of  carpets, 
mkets,  and  coarse  cloths.  Even  more  imi)ortant  is  the  worsted 
innfaeture,  which,  like  that  of  woolen,  has  its  chief  seat  in  the  West 
ding,  viz,  at  Bradford.  The  neighboring  towns  of  Halifax,  Keighley, 
Dgley,  Otley,  and  the  surrounding  villages  are  also  engaged  in  it  us 
Mr  staple  business. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  these  textile  industries  in  1871 
s  as  follows:  Woolen  cloth,  71,683  males,  56,781  females — total, 
^,464;  worsted  manufactures,  34,053  males,  60,713  females — total, 
766. 

LEEDS. 

Population  in  1871,  259,212. 

t8  site  was  probably  at  one  time  a  Eoman  station.    It  was  subse- 

^ntly  occupied  by  the  [Northmen,  and  in  succession  by  the  Saxons 

1  Normans.  The  name  Loidis  (Leeds)  is  Saxon.  As  a  manufactur- 
town  it  dates  back  only  to  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are  many 
idsome  public  buildings,  an  excellent  library,  founded  by  Dr.  Priest- 
n  1768,  and  library  and  museum  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
iety,  and  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  with  2,000  members  and  8,000 
imes. 

Lmong  the  rales  which  govern  the  trade  are  tlie  following :  37  inches  are  allowed 
le  yard ;  and,  in  addition,  about  one-half  yard  in  pieces  under  40  yanls,  and  a 
to  pieces  over  40  yards  in  length.    Sales  are  made  at  three  months,  and  4d.  in  the 
id  deducted  for  cash  payments. 
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The  flax  mnnnfactore  consames  aoDiially  12,000  tons  of  flax.  Dyeing, 
coalmiuuig,  iron  and  machine  making,  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
tobacco,  pottery,  oil  and  chemicals,  form  also  important  branches  of 
industry. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population,  half  of  whom  are  females, 
are  employed  in  the  various  manufactories.  No  other  town  in  England 
is  so  admirably  situated  for  trade,  being  placed  in  the  heart  of  the  in- 
land navigation  of  the  country.  It  is  also  the  center  of  a  net-work  of 
railroads  converging  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  placing  it 
in  connection  with  every  important  town  of  the  kingdom. 

WAGES  IN  WOOLEN-MILLS. 


The  following  statement  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  the  em* 
ploy^s  in  the  Saint  Helen's  Mills,  I^eds,  was  furnished  by  the  proprie^ 
tors,  Messrs.  John  Wilkinson,  Son  &  Co.,  October  9, 1872 : 

( Hands  employed,  443 ;  honn  of  labor  per  week,  56|.] 


Oocapation. 


Block'Cntten 

Color-mixers 

Fnllcrs  

Willey-men 

Weavers,  tapestry. 

Waitbers 

Overlookers 


Hardener-macbine-men . 

Firemen 

Card-fillers 

Sewers 

Spinners 


Tentering*machines 

Perpetual  onttlng^maoblnes 


Hen. 


$6  79  per  week. 

3  96perweek. 
5  64pert7eek. 

4  44  per  week. 
3  76  per  yard.. 
3  28  Iter  week. 

3  SS  per  week 
and  upward. 

4  68  per  week 

5  76  per  week. 


Women. 


13  98  per  yard 


9  64  per  week 

9  04  per  week 

1  44  to  ta  16 

per  week. 


Bojf. 


I9S8  tot>M 

perwiek. 

iS  tnUM 

perw«rit 


\  ■ 


2SI 


WOOLEN  MAinJFACTUKERS. 

Oooapatlon. 

• 

• 

1 

OoenpatioB. 

L 

Overlookers 

119  10 
7  74 
7  74 
580 
990 

Weavera 

Burlers 

Cloth*millera 

1  DO 

Spinners 

.......    »« 

Titmers 

t» 

WooUiera 

Enffine«men ...................... 

8<I 

Fillers 

Warp-dreraera 

; ::  u 

1 
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mt  «Aoirm^  the  priee$  paid  far  labor  in  the  variov9  trada  in  the  Leeds  cannular  district, 

September,  1872. 

[Hoars  of  lobor  per  week,  54.] 


TndM. 


CLOTH-DTBBS. 


lyen. 


CLOTB-FIXIBBXBS. 


I , 

»,boy« 
aitorsc. 
>ken  .. 


f% 


MTi 

» 

•» 

rem  . .. 
lecters 


'IXSKSS  AXD  0U£BIXB8. 


tsBoera 
ed 


carriers  

ed  assistants 

rsfor  both  trades. 


s 


sg^rooDders. 


M.  per  oDd  op  to  40  yards. 


Per  treek. 


•5  Oti 

4  84 


7S6 
2  90 


7 

IS 

7 

1 


03 
10 

oa 

57 


(*) 
(») 

C) 


8  47 
7  26 


290 

8  47 
1  94 


•7 
7 
4 
4 


726 
02to6  77 
26  to  8  95 
36to7  26 
30to532 


594 
8  32 

8  78 
8  76 


Trades. 


FiNE-LKATIIEB  FINISHKBS— CoDtioaed. 


Eid-colf  grounders. 

Shnvers 

Finishers 


LIKKT  THBBAD. 

Skilled  men,  meebaoics,  Joiners,  &o 

Overlookers 

Head  overlookers 

Laborers,  (unskilled) 

Woniea ,  and  girls  over  15  years  of  age 
Half-timers,  under  13  years,  (for  a 

week  of  29  boars) •.. 

Beelers  and  winders,  (paid  by  piece) . 
Weavers,  (paid  by  piece) 


MACHIKBBT. 

Boys,  (aeoording  to  age) 

Laborers 

Strikers 

Smiths 

Pkiuers 

Turners  and  filters,  (ordinary  me- 
chanics)   *.. 

BeHt  mechanics 

Foremen 

Model-makers,  (Joiners) 


BQOTB  A5D  BH0B8. 


Cntters 

Fitters 

Machinists.. 
Overlookers. 


Per  week. 


|10  16 
9  88 
7  40 


95  80  to  6  78 

5  08  to  6  05 

Up  to  9  68 

3  h7  to  4  36 

1  41  to  2  54 

48 

1  60to2  00 

2  18  to  3  6J 


1  Slto2  90 
4  36 
4  60 

6  53to6  77 
556 

653  to6  77 

9  68 

12  10 

7  02 


4  36  to  6  05 
4  36  to  6  05 
1  94  to  2  90 
726  to9  68 


1 7d.  per  end  np  to  40  yards.  t  Id.  per  rod. 


rclCsmachineworH — (manufa^tnrersofflax-Tnachinery.) — Mr.Georffe 
b,  jr.,  stated  that  wages  bsid  advanced  about  16  per  ceut.  The 
now  paid  for  fifty- four  hours'  work  are  as  follows :  roolders,  34«.; 
srs,  turners,  best  men,  34^.;  machinists,  ordinary  to  good,  30^.  to 
machinists,  inferior,  26«.  to  28^.;  laborers  in  works,  1S«.  to  20«., 
?rly  16«.  to  18«. 

wlen  Factories  — ^Yewdell  &  Sons  make  woolens  of  a  common  qual- 
They  state  that  weavers,  experienced  women,  earn  at  piecework 
)er  week,  some  few  as  high  as  20«.  Men  earn  more, 
unger  girls  work  by  the  day  and  earn  98.  to  10«.  per  week,  as  doflf- 
be.  Small  girls,  half  timers,  from  38.  6d.  to  4^.  6d. 
ming  mills.— ^en  working  in  yard,  loading  flooring  and  other  fin- 
lumber,  driving  team,  &c.,  19s.  to  22«. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  TBADE. 

a  conference  of  the  Leeds  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  and  their 
men,  held  April  26,  1872,  the  following  rates  of  wages  were  agreed 
the  scale  of  prices  to  be  clear  of  all  rivets,  sprigs,  &c. : 
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Wages  in  the  hoot  and  shoe  trade  at  Leeds, 


CIms  of  work. 


MBX'S  LIGHT  WORK. 

Bett  kid,  cAlf,  and  seal  levant 

Kip  and  gnus  levant 

Split  or  ffesbers 

Common  lace-kip,  brown  bottom 

Common  laco-flesh  boot,  plain  brown  bottom 

MeD'8  f^booting-boots.  wide  welt 

Cricket  boots  aud  sboes 

Twoa  to  flvea : 

Best  kid.  calf,  and  seal  levnnt 

Kip,  split,  gnus,  and  grained  levant 

Common  lace  kip  and  flesh  boot,  plxdn  brown  bottom 
Elevens  to  ones : 

Kest  kid,  o:ilf,  and  seal  levant 

Kip,  split,  gnus,  and  grained  levant 

Common  lace  kip  and  flesh  boot,  plain  brown  bottom 
Sevens  to  tens : 

Best  kid,  calf,  and  seal  levant 

Kip,  split  gnus,  and  grained  levant 

Common  ii^e  kip  ancTfle^b  boot,  plain  brown  bottom 

men's  6TR0K0  WORK. 

Stubbed  heels  and  mock  clinkers 

Forge-boots 

Sparables  and  hobs 

Twos  to  fives,  sparables  and  hobs 

Elevens  to  ones,  sp.ti-ables  and  hobs 

Sevens  to  tens,  sparables  and  hobs 


EXTRAS  ON  MEN'S  WORK. 


Patents 

Fiddle-waist 

Haobine-sewn 

Bevel  edge 

Bed  welt 

Best  inside-bevel  dump 

Best  ontside-bevel  clump 

Seconds  and  thirds  inside-bevel  clump.. 
Seconds  and  thirds  ontside-bevel  clomp 
Firsts,  seconds,  and  thirds  square  clump.  (All  clnmps  to  be  Jumped  in  the  waist) 

One  row  of  rivets  or  sprigs  extra* 

Screwed  toe  and  joint  in  clnmps 

Three  rows  of  rivets  or  sprigs  in  middle 

Common  laced  kip  and  flesh  boot,  black  waist 

IfailfMl  boot,  with  black  waist 

'Wellingtous 

Twos  to  fives : 

Patents 

Machine-sewn 

Fiddlewaist 

Bevel  e<lge 

Rod  welt 

Best  aiid  common  inside-bevel  clump 

Outside-bevel  clumps , 

Firsts,  seconds  and  thirds  square  clumps 

Screwed  too  and  Joint  in  clumps 

One  row  of  rivets  or  sprigs  extra* 

Three  rows  of  rivets  or  sprigs  in  middle 

Common  lace  kip  and  flesh  boot,  with  black  waist 

Kailed  boot*,  witn  black  waist , 

Elevens  to  ones  and  sevens  to  tens : 

Patent 

Fiddle- waist 

Hacbiue-sown 

Best  and  common  bevel  clumps 

One  row  of  rivets  or  sprigs  extra* 

Three  rows  of  rivets  or  sprigs  in  middle 

Common  lace  kip  and  flesh  boot,  with  black  waist. 

Kailed  boot,  with  black  waist 


men's  supper  work. 


Common  pnmps,  white  bottoms 

Common  pumps,  brown  bottoms 

Boys'  twos  to  fives  common  pumps,  white  bottoms  . 
Boys'  twos  to  fives  common  pumps,  brown  bottoms. 


Pert 


9  e« 


13 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 

1 
1 
1 


18 
94 
82 
82 
70 
16 
88 

56 
46 
33 

46 
33 
81 

06 
96 
84 


308 
8  66 
8  43 
1  89 
1  56 
1  81 


1 
1 
1 


24 
84 


84 
72 
84 
72 
84 
94 
48 
19 


84 

18 
18 


84 

48 
19 
36 
19 
19 


6 


12 
12 
12 
12 


84 
84 
79 
79 


JO 


t2 
9 
9 
1 
1 
3 
3 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


*  Ko  extra  for  finishing  one  extra  row  on  common  brown  bottotna. 
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Wages  in  the  hoot  and  shoe  trade  at  Leeds — Continued. 


Clads  of  work. 


wome:;'8  work. 

I  and  seal  levant,  either  plain,  fancy,  blooked,  tamed  in  or  not 

1  gnus  levant,  either  plain  or  blocks,  not  tamed  in 

td-boots,  and  block-grained 

1  grained  bale 

ID  riveta  or  sprigs 

Qcalfor  sheep,  iron  rivets  or  sprigs,  flat  heels,  (not  higherthanj  inch) 

)one(i: 

t  kid  and  seal  levant,  either  plain,  fancy,  blocked,  tnmed  in  or  not. . 

I,  gnus,  levant,  sand-boots,  and  calf 

nmon  calf  and  sheep,  flat  heels,  iron  rivets  and  sprigs 

tens: 

t  kid  and  seal  levant,  either  plain,  fancj*,  blocked,  turned  in  or  not. . 

1,  gnxu,  levant-,  sand-boots,  and  calf 

nmon  calf  and  sheep,  flat  heels,  iron  rivets  and  sprigs 

dxcA: 

t  kid  and  levant 

f  and  common 


■XTRA8  ON  WOMEN'S  WOBK. 


Mods,  and  thinis  outside-bevel  clnmp 
»>nd8,  and  thirds  initide-bevcl  clamp  . 

'ODdii,  and  thirds  square  clump 

I  seconds  machine-sewn 

icliine-sewn 

iorgbeel 

ii»t 


-eparts 

St  and  brown  foreparts 
dstand  black  foreparts 
t , 


>f  rivets  or  sprigs  extra* 

)f  sprigs  or  rivets  round  forepart  and  three  in  middle 

hijih-legged  boots,?  inches 

0  ones  and  sevens  to  tens : 

iDe-aewn.  elevens  to  ones 

Ine-sewn,  sevens  to  tens 

e- waist 


e  forepnrts 

iratHt  and  brown  forepart. . 
n  wnist  and  black  forepart:. 
Dela 


oand  seconds  bevel  clump 

ow  of  rivets  or  sprigs  extra* 

ow  of  rivets  or  sprigs  round  the  forepart  and  three  up  middle, 
sixes: 

inc-uetni 

c-waist 


e  forepartH 

•  waist  and  brown  foreparts. 

Q  waiBt  and  black  foroparts. 

blgh-legged  boots,  all  sizes  . 

^tipSfiOl  sizra 


WOMEN'S  SUPPER  WORK. 

bite  and  black  bottoms 

foirn  bottoms 

cashmere  pumps,  with  top-piece  or  spring-heels 


Per  dozen. 


|l  87 
1  15 

96 
96 

84 
84 

84 
72 
66 


72 
66 
60 

60 
54 


48 
24 
24 
24 
12 
48 


12 
24 
.36 
24 

12 

6 


12 
12 
24 


12 
6 


60 
60 
72 


.2  to 

.2.9 


II  45 


33 
21 

on 

09 
96 

09 
96 

84 

96 
84 
73 

72 
66 


72 
72 
24 
24 
12 
48 
24 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
24 

12 
6 

12 

12 
6 
6 
6 

36 
6 
6 

6 

12 

12 

6 

6 

12 


84 
72 

84 


1 

2 


•1 
1 


21 
09- 
96 
84 

84- 
72 

90 
78 
66 

78 
66 
54 

6C 

54i 


72 


*  No  extra  for  finishing  one  extra  row  on  common  brown  bottoms. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 

nsively  engaged  in  the  woolen  manufacture,  Huddersfield  is  cele- 
for  its  production  of  shawls,  flushings,  &c.  It  possesses  exten- 
nal  and  railway  communication  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
aL  The  number  of  operatives  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  in 
18  17,297,  of  whom  11,292  were  males  and  G,005  females.  . 
variety  and  extent  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  are  indi- 
y  the  following — 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Hudderafield  io  the  United  States  during  (he  year  tm 'dk 

June  30,  1873. 


Description. 


Woolen  poods 

"Wool  and  worsted  gooda 

"Worsted  goods 

Worsted  and  silk  goods., 

Wool  and  linen 

Worsted  and  cotton , 

Wool  and  silk 

Wool,  silk,  and  worsted. . 
Wool,  cotton,  and  silk. .. 
Worsted,  cotton,  and  silk 

Mohair  and  cotton 

Mohair , 

Mohair  and  wool 

Cotton  goods 


U.  S.  gold. 


•2. 


033,683 

103.533 

83,33d 

43. 517 

3,551, 

9.183 

38,815 

31,381 

3,319 

4.304 

8,697 

1.796 

4,497 

110, 004 


Description. 


Cotton  and  wool  . . . . , 

Cotton  and  silk 

Sewing  cottons 

Fostians , 

Flocks 

Linen , 

Linen  and  cotton .... 

Calf-hair 

Chemicals  and  colors 

Machinery 

All  others 

Total 


U.  S.  goM. 


$56. 409 

i,aij 

149,*5.l 

64, 162 
31.451 

4.a» 
227,  .xn 

46.231 

4,eio 


3,049.374 


WAGES  IX  WOOLEN-MILLS. 


Wages  paid  in  a  large  manufactory  at  Huddersfield  doing  business  with  the  Unitd  Stata. 


Wool-sorters. 

Dyers 

Overlookers  . 

Teasers 

Feeders 


Engineers 


Spinners . 

Warpers 

Bcamurs 

Sizcrs 

Timers  .. 


Occapation. 


Weavers 

Menders 

Knotters 

Bnrlers 

Scourers 

Fullers  or  millers. 
Tent45rei8 

Finishers 


Pressors 

Warehousemen 
Engine-tenters  . 
Firemen 


Sex. 


Men 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Boys  and  girls . . . 

Men 

....do 

Women  and  sirls 

Men 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Women 

...do 

Girls 

Women  and  girls . 

Men 

....do 

....do 

do 

Boys 

Men 

....do 

....do 

....do 


U.S.  gold. 


$9  68  to 


3 
4 
4 
5 
3 
4 


18 

1*4 
84 

63 
36 


8  18 


39 

84 
94 
84 
84 
80 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


|5» 

14  a 
436 

SIH 
847 
736 
21* 

19  a; 

^S: 
4^4 
6  J 
290 
21^ 
306 
726 
726 

3e« 

7« 

96a 

522 


WAGES  OF  MECHANICS  AND  FARM  LABORERS. 


Bates  of  wages  paid  for  mechanical  and  farm  labor  in  the  year  1874. 
[Honrs  of  labor  vary  from  50  to  53i  per  week.] 


Occupation. 


Per  week. 


MECHANICS. 

Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers  and  m.isons 

Cabinet-makers 

Carpenters 

Coopers 

Miners 

Machinists 

Painters 

Shoemakers 

Stone-cutters 

Tailors 


$4  eO  to  $6  00 

7  68 

4  80  to 

7  30 

6  40 

6  73  to 

7  30 

8  64 

♦11  to 
7  30  to 

7  30  to 


4  80 
14 

8  40 
7  30 

9  13 


Occupation. 


MiLCUANics— Continued. 

Tanners 

Tinsmiths 

Wheelwrights 

FABM-LADOUERS. 

Experienced  hands 

Ordinary  hands 

Common  laborers  at  other  than 

farm-work 

Female  servants 


Per  week- 


120 
16  30  to  6  '^ 


t36  to 

tec  to 

t72  to 


»2 
72 

96 


*  Per  hour. 


t  Per  day. 
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BRADFORD. 

Population  in  1871,  145,830. 

Bradford,  in  the  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  is,  as  was  prcvionsly  stated, 
tbe  seat  of  the  British  worsted  trade,  and  exports  largely  to  the  UDited 
Slates.  In  the  years  1872  and  1873,  the  value  of  principal  merchandise 
exported  from  the  Bradford  cousniar  district  to  the  United  States  was 
as  follows : 

Slatment  showing  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  consular  district  of  Bradford ^  dur- 
ing the  respective  years  ended  September  30, 1873  and  1872. 


Articles. 


Worsted  goodfl 

Carpeti 

Wool 

Machinery 

Inm  tad  steel . 
Cloths 

Swp-grBMe... 
Floch 


1873. 

$12, 931. 894 

1,  C20, 304 

92fi,362 

167,  590 

124,  514 

66,55« 

ll,r)80 

12.511 

1672. 

ai4.  631, 176 

1,911,470 

90().  951 

316, 793 

105,  071 

52,343 

27,252 

8,544 

Articles. 


1873. 


1872. 


Ynms 

Shawls 

Mats  and  rugs 

Velvet 

Damasks 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


$3,861 

.,220 

440 

1.291 

1,573 

28,462 


$10.  562 
i,  i^07 

1,  07' 


68,  306 


15,  900, 266 


17, 940,  40:^ 


In  addition  to  the  above  the  valne  of  Bradford  goods,  invoices  of 
which  are  certified  at  Manchester,  amounts  to  about  a  million  dollars, 
making  an  aggregate  importation  into  the  United  States,  in  1872,  chiefly 
of  worsted  goods,  from  Bradford  and  vicinity,  of  about  $19,000,000  in 
specie,  at  prime  cost.  When  the  freights  and  other  charges,  insurance, 
and  duty  (of  about  60  per  cent.)  were  added,  the  total  currency  value 
Df  these  goods  when  landed  in  New  York  must  have  approximated 
^36,000,000. 

In  this  connection  the  following  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  on  "Brad- 
ford and  the  Worsted  Manufacture,"  by  Mr.  George  Taylor,  will  prove 
interesting : 

The  whole  area  of  the  West  Riding  worsted  mannfactnre  may  be  included  in  a  tri- 
ugle,  of  which  the  base  is  a  line  drawn  from  Halifax  to  Otley,  and  Skiptou  the  apex, 
fODtaining  aboat  200  sqnare  miles.  In  1861,  the  population  of  this  district  was  358,6Ud ; 
wli^l,  it  was  453,047.  The  term  "  worsted  "  is  generally  said  to  be  taken  from  a  small 
town  Id  Norfolk,  where  the  manufacture  at  one  time  was  chiefly  conducted.  The  rapid 
growth  in  Bradford  and  the  district  which  it  embraces,  of  the  trade  indicated*  by  the  word 
"worsted"  has  been  remarkable,  and  indeed  almost  unprecedented.  Wool  had  long 
^0  span  by  baud  in  private  houses,  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  last  century  that 
^inaJDji^  by  steam-power  was  established  in  Bradford.  The  lirst  steam-factory  in  the 
town,  which  was  built  in  the  year  1800,  had  grown,  in  the  year  1871,  into  133  worsted 
(»<'torie8  within  the  borongh  of  Bradford  alone,  with  12,807  horse-power,  and  employ- 
"^K '-i^jSSS*  work-people ;  and,  in  the  whole  of  the  worsted  trade  throughout  the  king- 
dom, into  630  worsted  factories,  worked  by  steam-engines  of  48,977  horse-power,  and 
employing  109,557  work-people. 

ANNUAL  VALUE  OF  THE  WORSTED  TRADE. 

^  careful  investigation  of  the  value  of  this  industry  was  made  in 
^^^4,  by  Mr.  Behrens,  then  president  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

^<^  total  value,  then,  of  the  wool,  goats'  hair,  cotton,  &c.,  manufactured  into  worsted 
*^  woolen  vams  and  tissues,  in  A.  I>.  1864,  was  £64,400,000.  Of  this,  the  worsted 
I*^rtion  was  £33,600,000,  the  woolen  £30,800,000. 

^fter  quoting  this  estimate,  Mr.  Taylor  co^jtinues: 

The  progress  has  been  great  in  both  respects ;  and,  without  ^oing  into  unnecessary 
^^^^ils,  an  estimate  made  by  the  same  gentleman,  and  which  is  mainly  based    upon 

*  The  returns  of  the  census  of  1871  give  the  number  of  work-people  in  the  worsted 
^e  as  2t5,598 ;  males,  9,340,  and  females,  17,258 ;  and  in  the  woolen-cloth  manufac- 
^re,  «,o08  males,  and  2,727  females,  total  9,235.— E.  Y. 
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tbe  agricultural  returns  and  the  board  of  trade  tables  for  1872,  shows  a  corn 
extension  of  the  worsted  trade  during  that  period.  While  the  available  qi 
wool  and  of  similar  animal  fiber  for  aU  purposes  was  384,000,000  pounds  in  li 
last  year  500,000,000  pounds,  (138,000,000  pounds  being  of  home  growth,) 
probably,  245,000,000  pounds  were  required  for  worsted,  and  255,000,000  p 
woolen  manufactures,  producing  in  combination  with  cotton,  silk,  and  other 
£46,700,000  of  worsted  yams  and  tissues,  and  £36,100,000  of  woolens. 

Nothing  shows  better  the  great  and  constant  development  of  the  Brad 
than  the  amounts  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  inhabited  globe,  which  were— 

Yarns.  Worsted  tissues. 

In  1842 £637,305  £3,556,963  £4 

In  1852 1,430,140  4,933,000  6 

In  1862 3,062,555  5,881,789  S 

In  1864 5,183,229  10,800,521  15 

In  1872 6,110,138  20,905,163  27 

As  even  a  brief  mention  of  the  worsted  trade  would  be  inc 
without  a  reference  to  Sir  Titus  Salt,  to  whom  more  than  to  ai 
man  is  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  that  leading  industry  due, 
what  extended  notice  of  the  works  at  Saltaire  will  appear  oi 
quent  pages. 

WAGES  IN  WOBSTED-MILLS,  BBADFOBD. 

Statement  of  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  various  operatives  employed  in  manuj 

yams  and  textile  fabrics  in  Bradford  in  1872. 


OocnpatioD. 


Wool-combing : 
Wool-sorters* 


Wool-washers* 


{ 


Makers-up  .... 

Takers-off 

Comb-minders. 

Preparers 

Bailers 

Dr3-ers 

Jobber  ...• 


Mechanics  . . . .- 

Warehousemen  .... 

Overlooker 

Drawing  and  spinning : 

Drawers 

Rovers 


Spinners 

Twisters 

Bobbin-layers 

Bobbin  takers-off 

Jobber 

Reelers,  (piecework) . 


Hank  and  grossers  (piecework) 

Packers 

Weft-men , 

Overlooker   

W^eaving: 

Warp-dressers , 

Twisters , 

Weavers,  (piecework) 

Takers-in , 

Overlookers 

Pattern-designers , 


Sex. 


Wages 
per  week. 


Men 

Women 

...do 

Men 

Women. 

...do 

Men 

Young  man  16  to  20 
years. 


Women. 
...do... 


Women 

Boys  and  girls 

Boys  over  14  years. 
— do 


|6  77 


5 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
4 
3 


08 
GO 
00 
90 
78 
11 
63 
90 
11 
15 


7  62 
4  36 

9  07 

2  78 
2  66 
2  90 
2  30 
2  90 
30 
54 
48 


9  68 

52 
4  11 

6  53 

7  56 


7 
7 
4 
7 

7 


26 
26 
36 
02 
56 


10  07 


Bemark 


Long  English  w 
$2.40  per  nack. 
Patent  oowi. 
Hand-fork,  (old  i< 


For  competent  p 


Minding  3  sides  c 
Minding  2  sides  c 


64  to  7  cents  fine 
19.60. 


For  competent  p€ 
$4.32  per  week ;  i 


*  Foreign  wool  $2.40  to  $4.80  per  pack  of  240  pounds. 

•  Some  portion  of  this  extraordinary  increase  may  be  accounted  for  by  th< 
in  prices  which  took  place  in  1871  and  1872. 
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;  rates  of  wages  and  earnings  of  work-people  in  the  alpaca-mills  of  Sir  ItUts  Salt, 

Soiis  4'  Co,,  Saltaire,  October,  1872. 


Occnpation. 


'/en 

(hers .... 

ra 

ibera 

fpinnlng: 


andbcAmera 

JTB 


{ 


sra 

» 

yard  cleaDora 

icb  as  macbinistB,  carpenters,  Sec. 
watchmen 


Sox. 


Men . 

...do 

....do 

...do 


Girls.... 
Women. 
...do... 
Men 


do ... 

Women , 

Men 

...do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

...do... 

...do... 


Average 

earnings  per 

week. 


16  78  to  $7  98 
3  87  to  4  84 
436  to  6  29 
3  87  to  4  84 


2  18  to 
484  to 
339  to 
726  to 

4  84  to 

3  39  to 

7  74  to 
7  26  to 
484  to 

5  81  to 


5  08 

7  26 
4  60 

8  47 


5 
4 
3 


81 
36 
15 


8  96 
8  47 

6  05 

7  99 
6  78 
6  05 


cs  Salt,  jr.,  who  famished  the  above  figures,  states  that  the 
are  not  quite  so  well  off  now  as  they  were  before  the  rise  in 
ring  to  the  greater  advance  in  the  prices  of  provisions  and 
'  of  coals, 
cchas,  the  resident  agent  of  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co., 

a  worsted  factories  earn  18s,  and  men  abont  249.  per  week.    Laborers  and 
ilass  of  workmen  earn  209. ;  machiDlsts,  289.  per  week. 
t'  io<iges, — Masons,  joiners,  plumbers,  plasterers,  smiths,  and  painters,  59.  6d. 
good  workmen  for  five  days  in  a  week  and  29.  €4.  on  Saturdays ;  total  earn- 

I  ,i6J, 

HALIFAX. 

tion  in  1871,  65,610. 

mnfactare  of  cloth  commenced  here  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sentary,  and  Halifax  ranks  next  to  Leeds  and  Bradford  as  a 
le  woolen  and  worsted  industries.  But  it  is  best  known  as 
where  the  carpet-mills  of  the  celebrated  firm  of  John  Crossley 
re  situated.  A  visit  to  these  extensive  works,  when  so  cour- 
lown  through  every  department  as  the  author  was,  amply 
e  journey.  It  is  pleasant  to  recognize  patterns  of  carpets  in 
r  houses,  to  note  that  the  most  elegant  and  tasteful  patterns 
3  several  of  the  leading  carpet  dealers  in  the  chief  cities 
nited  States,  and  to  be  assured  that  one  of  them  has  the 
e  in  this  direction  of  any  dealer  in  Europe  or  America.  Sir 
'rossley  is  deceased,  but  the  present  head  of  the  house,  Mr. 
>ssley,  and  his  partners,  possess  also  a  high  reputation  for 
integrity  and  enterprise  and  for  the  benevolent  interest  taken 
mploy^s  and  townsmen.  A  notice  of  some  of  the  benefactions 
mibers  of  this  firm,  as  well  as  those  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  alike 
il  in  a  kindred  industry,  will  appear  on  subsequent  pages, 
mber  of  hands  employed  in  the  chief  industries  of  Halifax, 
I  to  the  report  on  the  English  census  of  1871,  was  as  follows : 

Hales.       Females. 

sloth  manufacture 3,416  1,837 

and  stuff  manufacture 3,421  4,003 

nd  rug  manufacture 1,223  732 
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The  following  scale  of  weekly  wages  in  the  carpet-mills  of  Jobn 
Crossley  &  Co.,  Halifax,  was  sent  to  the  author  by  that  firm  at  the  date 
indicated : 

WAGES  IX  CABPET- MILLS,   HALIFAX. 

Mean  rate^  is 
U.  S.  gdi 

Wool-sorters,  20«.  to  288 $5  75 

Dyers,  (very  mach  accordiDg  to  ability  aud  special  work.) 

SpiaDers,  boys  and  girls,  from  8«.  or  9«.  to  13« 4  i5 

Spinners,  men,  from  20«.  to  30« 6  05 

Weavers,  men,  from  20«.  to  35« 8  47 

Yooug  women  in  various  employments,  from  lOs.  to  20« 3  (53 

While  the  wages  are  correctly  stated  above,  the  margin  is  too 
extended.  From  conversation  with  weavers  employed  in  these  mills, 
the  information  was  gained  that  men  earned  at  piecework  from  23«.  to 
24«.  per  week,  and  women  from  ISs.  to  14«.  It  w-ill  be  observed  W 
these  figures  are  within  the  limits  above  given,  and  are  more  defiuiti', 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  average  earnings  of  male  and  female  weavers. 
It  was  stated  that  girls  on  regular  wages,  not  on  piecework,  receive  bat 
10^.;  laborers,  18«. ;  and  machinists  to  repair  looms  and  machiuery, 
from  2(j8.  to  28«.  per  week ;  the  latter  working  ten  and  a  half  hours  i)er 
day. 

KIDDERMINSTER,  WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Although  not  in  Yorkshire,  Kidderminster  has  long  been  known  as 
the  seat* of  the  ingrain-carpet  trade,  but  of  late  this  branch  has  been 
transferred  to  Dewsbury,  while  Kidderminster  now  makes  the  worsted 
or  tapestry  carpets.  The  following  statement  of  the  average  rates  of 
wages  paid  in  carpet-mills  was  presented  by  the  proprietors  at  the  date 
indicated : 

Weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  1872  in  the  tcorsied  spinning  and  carpet  mcnrfa^^ 
heUynging  to  John  Brinton  j'  Co,,,  in  Kidderminster,  England, 

[Hoars  of  labor  per  vreek,  59.] 


Description  of  trork. 


Eogine-room,  yard,  &c. : 

Engineers 

Mechanics 

Laborers,  watchmen,  and  yard 
hands 

Foremen 

Worsted  yams  and  fabrics : 

Wool-sorters 

AVool-washers 

Combers 


19  68 
10  72  to    1  21 

4  36  to   6  05 

9  68 

7  26* 
4  84 
4  84 


Waees. 


Worsted  yams  and  fabrics — Con. 
Gill-l)ox  and  drawing  hands  . 

Siiinners 

T  w  isters 

Reelers 

Overseers 

Assistants 

Dyers per  day. 

Avcovers per  ynrd . . 

Finishers per  piece. . 


ties 

1:1 

2c5 

of" 

80  56  too  W 

(I) 

ISto   M 


*"  72  cents  to  $1.60  per  pack,  according  to  quality  of  wool. 
AGRICULTURAL-IMPLEMENT  WORKS  AT  IPSWICH. 


In  the  exposition  at  Moscow,  in  1872,  a  most  creditable  display  of  agn- 
cultural  tools  and  implements  was  made  by  the  firm  of  Ransomes,  Siio^ 
&  Head,  proprietors  of  the  Orwell  Works  at  Ipswich,  England.  Im  rep^ 
to  a  request  for  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  works,  the  following  lett^^ 
and  statement  were  received: 

Ipswich,  Octehtar  12,  \^ 

Edward  Young,  Esq.,  London : 

Our  books  will  not  enable  us,  without  considerable  trouble,  to  jjive  you  the  iufon"*" 
lion  which  you  hrvo  asked  for  resi^erting. wages  paid  in  our  works  to  difl*erentc!«*f^ 
oi  men,  so  that,  althouj^b  we  havo  tilled  up  your  i)aper  as  nearly  as  we  can,  yet  tli*"^' 
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n  most  not  be  taken  as  strictly  correct.  The  wages  vary  very  mnch,  according  to  tlie 
ill  of  the  workmen,  aiul  the  average  weekly  earniugs  depend  very  much  upon  the 
noant  of  overtime  which  the  men  may  make.  We  may  say  that  we  have  for  a  uum- 
r  of  years  taken  the  average  weekly  wages  earned  by  all  the  men  and  boys,  whether 
fctbanieu  or  laborers,  in  our  employ,  and  find  that  it  averages  20«.  6d.  per  week.  The 
oportion  of  boys  under  twenty  to  men  is  about  3  in  11.  The  standard  hours  of  labor 
r  week  are  fifty-four,  but  this  is  considerably  increased  by  overtime.  The  price  of 
»1  is  also  much  more  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 
We  are  yours,  faithfully, 

RANSOMES,  SIMS  &  HEAD. 

'M  rafet  of  tcagcs paid  in  United  States  gold  to  workmen  employed  in  the  agricalturo.l-im- 
plement  tcorks  of  Messrs.  liansomes^  Sims  ^^  Heady  Ipswich. 


Occnpation. 


)od- workers 

Dworkers : 

Holders 

TDroere  or  macbiniBta 
Bbcktmiths 


Wages. 

^  93 

6  77 

7  50 
6  77 

Occopation. 


Wnges. 


Painters 

Laborers 

Carters 

AppreDticesor  voutbs. 
Foremen  or  overlookers 


$5  44i 
4  23A 
4  Xi\ 
1  9:1 

13  31 


loan  of  lalxir  per  week,  54. 

to  piecework  they  earn  from  i  to  ^  moro. 

leouof  3-roomed  tenements,  occupied  by  working  people,  72  cents  per  week. 

'ittent  price  of  c<ial  at  works  per  ton :  steam  coal,  $7.2o ;  smiths'  coal,  $5.32. 

THE   BEICK  MAKING   TRADE. 

The  following  extract  from  the  rei^ort  of  the  inspector  of  factories 
rl874,  shows  the  earnings  of  workpeople  at  biick-makiug,  and  also 
the  blacking- works : 

BKICK-MAKING,   NEAR  MANCHESTER. 

By  the  onion  tariff,  the  snm  drawn  by  the  molder  from  tbe  master  is  now  9  Rliill- 
p  (I2.I6)  per  tboasand  bricks,  wbicb  is  tbns  distributed :  to  tbe  molder,  2s.  Ad., 
^centa,)  and  tbe  same  amonut  to  tbe  teinperor;  to  tbe  wboeler,  20.  3d.,  (54  cents  ;) 
tbe  canier-ofT,  Is.  ^^.,  (25  cents  ;)-and  tbe  same  to  tbe  waller. 

The  molder  bas  also  the  rigbt  to  nominate  tbe  carrier-oflf  (wbo  is  from  13  to 
years  of  age)  and  tbe  waller.  Tbe  former  is  generally  his  son,  the  latter  bis  wife 
<^agbter.  If  tbe  molder  does  not;  claim  bis  rigbt  to  nominate,  it  passes  to  tbe 
Dperer;  tailing  bim,  to  tbe  wbeeler ;  and  failing  all  three,  to  the  employer  himself, 
I^he  average  number  of  bricks  turned  out  by  each  molder  this  season  has  been 
^,000  dnriuii  tbe  20  weeks;  wbicb  is  at  tbe  rate  of  25,000  per  week  of  45  hours, 
kthermore  than  one  day  per  week  having  been  lost  by  rain.) 

Tbos  tbe  earnings  have  been,  molder,  $14.19 :  carrier-off,  $6.35,  and  waller,  $6.35 ; 
iking  a  total  weekly  average  for  the  molder,  bis  wife,  and  liis  son  of  $26.89. 
^necaso  of  a  molder  I  knew,  who  tamed  out  620,0()0  bricks  this  season.  His  son, 
^  14,  carried  them  oflf,  and  bis  daughter  aged  17,  walled  them  ;  a  second  daughter, 
1^,  worked  at  another  stool.  The  net  weekly  earnings  of  this  man  and  his  three 
Wren  amounted  to  $41.00. 

fhe  brick-makers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  improvident ;  tbe  system  of  leaving  back  money 
^b  the  masters  is  being  generally  adopted.  Some  carriefs-off,  at  the  end  of  tbe  sea- 
S  bad  £8  to  £10  to  take. 

MOSS  BROOK  BLACKING-WORKS. 

he  wrappers-up  are  lads  of  16  to  20  years  of  age ;  there  are  70  of  them,  each 
ved  by  two  half-timers,  or  by  one  full-timer  putter-on,  at  which  rate  the  average 
ikly  earnings  are  as  follows:  A  wrapper-up,  per  week,  $4.32;  full-time  putter- 
per  week,  ^.16 ;  half-time  putter-on,  per  week,  $0.96.  The  total  number  of  per- 
B  employed,  all  boys,  is  321. 

LONDON. 

Population  in  1871,  3,254,260. 

'be  rates  of  wages  in  the  metropolitan  district,  especially  those  ruling 
1871,  are  given  on  preceding  pages  under  the  heading  ** Metropolis." 
like  most  of  the  towns  whose  industries  have  been  considered,  it  is 
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not  the  seat  of  any  very  extensive  manafactares  which  find  a  market 
in  the  United  States. 

To  show  the  variety,  but  not  the  extent,  of  the  exports  from  London, 
the  following  report,  made  by  the  United  States  consul-general,  Gen. 
Badeau,  to  the  Department  of  State,  is  presented: 

Summary  of  goods  exported  from  London  to  the  United  States  of  America  dnritig  tUffton 
ending  September  30, 1871, 1872|  1873,  with  a  liet  of  the  principal  articles  suppfJisd, 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  SENT  FROM  .LONDON  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Acids,  arrowroot,  artists'  materials,  animals  of  every  description,  (olive,)  alpac» 
wool,  ammonia,  ammunition,  axes,  brass,  bronzes,  bleaching-powder,  blackiDg,  hm, 
biscnits,  buttons,  braces,  belts,  buckles,  brushes,  bristles,  bricks,  books,  boots,  balbs, 
baby-linen,  brilliants,  bolls,  barometers,  braids,  bone,  bolts,  bedsteads,  bars,  bark,  cop- 
per, cutlery,  clocks,  ciystols,  cabinet-work,  carvings,  cork,  cork- wood,  cochineal,  chem- 
icals, cement,  chalk,  cnocolote,  cocoa,  colors,  china,  coffee,  chiccory,  corsets,  carpeto, 
cords,  cottons,  crapes,  coitridgcs,  caps,  cords,  cricketing  materials,  castings,  candles, 
cliff-stone,  carriages,  drugs,  druggists'  sundries,  dogs,  diamonds,  decanters,  emciy. 
essences,  essential  oils,  engravings,  earthenware,  furniture  fejithers,  flowers,  all  kindi 
of  fancy  articles,  furs,  fringes,  felt,  floor-cloth,  fog-signals,  flax,  flannels,  fishing-tackle, 
granite,  guns,  gold,  gold  bronze  and  leaf,  gums,  glass,  gloves,  gutta-percha,  gun-wad- 
dings, gelatine,  gold-beaters'  skins,  grindstones,  hardware,  hats,  hatters'  fors,  bone- 
hair,  harnesses,  noms,  horses,  hop?,  haberdashery,  hosiery,  human  hair,  hides,  iron, 
ivory,  ink.  India-rubber  goods,  ismglass,  jewelry.  Jet  goods,  kamptulican,  lead,  lime, 
leather,  linens,  laces  of  all  kinds,  linoleum,  metals,  mustard,  mineral  waters,  roaoo- 
factures  of  all  kinds,  models,  moldings,  molds,  musical  instruments,  music,  millinery, 
manufactures  of  leather,  matches,  milk,  machinery,  needles,  newspapers,  oils,  oilmao*^ 
stores,  oakum,  oxen,  oatmeal,  platina,  precious  stones,  plated  goods,  perfumery,  pow- 
der, provisions,  pins,  photographs  and  photographic  materials  and  utensils,  paintim 
pictures,  prints,  piano-fortes,  i>aper,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  parchment,  playing-cinia, 
paper- waste,  pigs,  plants,  prints,  parasols,  percussion-cops,  pickles,  preserves,  pateot 
barley,  quicksilver,  ribbons,  retorts,  rags,  ready-made  clothing  of  all  descriptions,  rags, 
rope,  row  silk,  steel,  skins,  spelter,  stone,  silver,  sticks,  soaps,  sodas,  starch,  spirits, 
shells,  shell  goods,  scientific  instruments,  stationery,  stereo typo-plotes,  shoes,  sheep, 
seeds,  shirts,  silks,  sheetings,  shawls,  straw-plaiting,  straw  hats  and  bonnets,  striog, 
stufl'-goods,  sun-shades,  sausage  cases,  sauces,  spices,  salts,  statuary,  tin-foU,  tin,  tea, 
tapestry,  tobacco,  toys,  tools,  umbrellas,  veneers,  varnishes,  vellum,  vulcanit^  wire, 
watches  and  movements,  wood,  wines,  wax  figures,  wools,  woolens,  and  worstoas. 


Year  ending 
Sept.,  1871. 


Dec.  31,  1870. 

Mar.  31,  1871. 

June  30,  1871. 

Sept.  30,  1871. 


Total. 


Yalae. 


£       t.    d. 

1, 756, 998  19    6^ 
2, 331,  842  16    0^ 
2, 248,  830  12    3 
2,320,365    0    0 


e,  658, 037    0  10 


Year  ending 
Sept.,  1872.* 


Dec.  31,1871. 
Mar.  31, 1872. 
June  30,  1872. 
Sept.  30. 1872. 

Total 


Value. 


£       8.    d 

1, 930, 377  12  10 
2,240,674  7  8 
1,  856.  446  11  G 
2, 644, 485  14    6 


8,671,984    6    8 


Year  ending: 
Sept.,  1873.t 


Dec  31,1872. 
Mar.  31,1673. 
Juuo  30, 1873. 
Sept.  30, 1873. 


Total 


Valae. 


2,73»,3M1«  1 
2,060.138  7  i 
1,556,815  911 
1,302,94  0  f 


7,579,07814  5 


«  Year  1872,  £13,947  5».  lOd.  more  tbon  the  year  1871. 
t  Year  1873,  £1,092,911  12«.  3d.  less  than  the  year  1872. 


DEPTFORD,  COUNTY  OF  KENT. 


Statement  shotving  the  average  weekly  wages  {in  United  States  gold)  of  persons  emplontd  w^ 
engineering-works  of  Messrs.  J.  Stone  4r  Co,,  in  the  town  of  Deptjord,  countyofKcntj^^i' 
land, 

[Hours  of  labor  per  \reek,  54.] 


o^ 


16 
12 

20 
10 
12 

86 
98 


Occupation. 


Pattern-makers 
Brass-molders . 
Iron-moldera  .. 
Copi)orsniiths  . 

BrHzicrs 

Turners 

Fitters 


Wages. 


18 


19 
71  to  10 
9 
9 
26  to  8 
98  to  9 
77  to   7 


19 
16 
19 
19 
71 
10 
9? 


50 
80 


Occuitation. 


Laborers 

Boys  and  Apprentices 

En  «^  oeers 

Laborers  or  unskiUed  workmen 

Ai>prentioe8  or  Iwys 

Foremen  or  overseers , 


"Wagtt. 


|4  36to|5lj 
121toa4j 

4  36to5Ii 
l»U)2f 
9tStoW* 


*  And  upward. 
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NEWOASTLE-XJPON-TYNE. 

An  extended  report  on  the  trade  and  industry  of  Newcastle-opon- 
Tjne  was  prepared  for  these  pages  by  Evan  R.  Jones,  esq.,  United 
States  consul  for  that  district,  a  condensed  statement  from  which  is 
presented  in  the  following  pages.  ^^  The  various  tables  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  different  subjects  treated  in  the  report,''  Mr.  Jones 
says,  **have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  can  be  relied  upon  with 
coDfidence:" 

Nkwcastlx. — Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  sitnated  npon  the  river 
Tyoe,  ten  miles  west  of  where  that  river  flows  into  the  North  Sea.  Formerly  New- 
CMtle  was  the  chief  town  of  the  connty  of  Northnmberland,  bnt  by  virtne  of  a  charter 
granted  by  Honrr  IV,  in  the  year  1400,  it  became  a  county  in  itself,  and  is  represented 
in  Parliament  by'^two  members. 

At  the  last  census,  taken  in  1871,  the  population  of  this  town  was  128,443,  to  which 
wo  mast  add  48,637,  the  population  of  Gateshead;  for,  notwithstanding  the  last-named 
place  is  in  the  county  of  Durham,  its  interests  are  identical  with  Newcastle,  and  in  a 
eommercial  point  of  view  we  must  consider  them  as  one. 

The  two  t4>wns  are  divided  by  the  river  Tyne,  and  united  by  three  larp^e  bridges, 
ioelading  the  High-level  Bridge,  one  of  the  engineering  triumphs  of  Robert  §te- 
pbenaoB. 

The  source  of  the  great  wealth  of  Newcastle  and  district,  which  includes  North  and 

8oQth  Shields,  is  the  rich  coal-beds  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.    Not  only 

does  this  commodity  contribute  toward  the  prosperity  of  the  Tyne  directly ;  but  we  are 

alao  indebted  to  its  cheap  price,  in  all  probability,  for  the  establishment  upon  the 

baoks  of  this  river  of  some  of  the  most  complete  aud  extensive  engineering-works  to 

^  found  in  the  United  Kingdom,  if  not  in  the  world.    I  particularly  refer  to  the 

fiswick  engine  and  ordnance  works  of  Sir  William  G.  Armstrong  &  Co.;  the  ship- 

boilding-establishmenrt  of  Messrs.  C.  M.  Palmer  Sl  Co.,  at  Jarrow ;  the  factories  of 

Hears.  Robert  Stephenson  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  R.  Sl  W.  Hawthorn,  for  the  mannfact- 

itre  of  locomotives  and  other  engines  and  machines,  together  with  some  of  the  largest 

chemical- works  in  this  country. 

The  Ttns. — I  have  repeatedly  been  informed  by  masters  of  American  ships  that  in 
^rmer  years  the  entrance  into  the  Tyne  was  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  that 
the  channel  of  the  river  was  in  a  shallow  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory  condition.  I 
Aeed  not  remind  you  that  such  a  state  of  things  must  have  proved  a  check  both  upon 
the  shipping  interests  and  the  general  commercial  growth  of  the  district.  Thanks  to 
the  river  Tyne  commissioners,  causes  for  complaints,  under  this  head,  no  longer  exist. 
I  extract  a  few  brief  passages  from  the*' report  of  Captain  £.  K.  Calver,  royal 
"^vy,  on  the  improvements  effected  in  the  river  Tyne."  He  says : 
.  ''  Tlie  depth  of  the  channel  over  the  bar,  which  was  6  feet  8  inches  in  1849,  had  been 
■Jicreafled  by  dredcing  to  15  feet  in  1865,  the  time  of  one  of  my  periodical  examinations. 
^ow  there  is  no  bar,  as  a  depth  of  27  feet  exists  along  the  track  in  from  sea^  till  the 
>it>per  channel  of  the  river  is  reached. 
^*  There  is  now  a  minimum  depth  of  24  feet  in  that  portion  of  the  entrance  channel 

^h«e  the  *  stones,'  with  9  feet  over  tl)em,  formerly  existed. 

•  •     .  #  •  •  •  • 

^  Briefly  stated  the  result  is,  that  the  commissioners  have,  b^  the  process  of  dredg- 
^K,  cleared  away  the  bar ;  they  have  freed  the  throat  of  Shields  Harbor  from  the 
'^tractions  which  nearly  blocKed  it  up;  they  have  removed  seven  extensive  shoals 
^m  out  of  the  channel  of  the  river  betwei  n  Shields  and  Newcastle,  and  increased 
he  ruling  navigable  depth  between  the  same  limits  from  2^  feet  to  13  and  14  feet, 
''l^ile,  by  the  consequent  tidal  gain,  they  have  created  a  power  for  assisting  in  the 
'^tnre  maintenance  of  the  increased  capacity  of  the  river.  These  results,  of  national 
^  well  as  of  local  importance,  establish  the  Tyne  us  the  most  noteworthy  example  of 
'^er  improvement  within  the  bounds  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

No  one  questions  but  what  these  truly  wonderful  imx>rovements  have  greatly  con- 
^ bated  toward  making  the  Tyne  what  it  is,  and  has  been  for  several  years,  the  third 
^^ong  the  great  shipping  rivers  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
^tering  and  clearing. 

^Jtip-building. — Iron-ship-building  takes  rank  next  to  the  coal-trade  in  magnitude 
^d  importance,  no  less  than  20,000  men  being  employed  in  the  various  establishments 
^  the  Tyne  for  the  construction  of  iron  vessels. 

Among  the  many  extensive  works  of  the  kind  to  be  found  on  this  river,  the  Palmer 
^ip-building  and  Iron  Company  at  Jarrow  is  the  largest  and  roost  complete.  They 
^ploy  about  8,000  men.  Next  in  importance  stands  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  C. 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  at  Low  Walker,  four  miles  down  the  Tyne,  where  about  3,000 men  are 
^ployed. 


i 


The  iTork  turoetl  out  per  an 
of  Metara.  Rolioit  Steptieuaon  i 
folIo\T8 : 
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■1,000  liorBe-power.  I  was  fnrninbiMl  «ilL  tho  uunilicr  of  horee-power,  nnil  not  the  B 
cnglncii,  by  Meun.  Unwthorn. 

Tim  Elticick  oydnance  oud  engine  teorki.—The  Arm8troQ([  gnn,  by  name  at 
kiiowQ  to  Dearly  every  American ;  comparatively  few,  however,  ore  aware  that 
oaace  iTorlisof  Sir  William  OeorKS  Aroiatroag  &  Co.,  where  the  ilcatiuctive  > 
ore  forired,  are  situated  at  ElawicU,  ia  thu  Went  Eud  of  Nuwcaatle. 

Sir  William,  tboBOU  of  a  boru  merchant,  wlioiinoo  fillurl  the  office  of  niayot' 
castle,  trna  bora  at  tbia  town  in  1910.  He  w.ih  educated  for  the  law,  and  GdoI 
ticed  OS  a  solicitor  in  bisnative  towu.  ]3iiC  the  Uw  haJ  no  charout  for  him;  1 
wnt)  of  thu  luveutive  and  ecUotifio  tnru. 

Hiti  earlier  achievements  were  improvements  upon  hjdranlia  engines  and 
and  in  184G  the  Elswick  engine-works  were  fonuded  by  Sir  William  and  a  fen 
cliiefly  for  the  construction  of  that  class  of  machinery.  During  the  Crimeai 
invented  the  breeoh-looding  gnu,  with  which  his  uamo  will  over  remaiu  ossoci 

At  preseut  the  Elswick  engine  and  ordnance  works  of  Sir  William  G.  Anns 
Co,  ia  one  of  the  richest  firms,  and  most  completely  arranged  works  ou  theTjn 
arlillcry  is  manufactured  for  nearly  all  the  governments  of  the  earth. 

The  number  of  men  employed  iu  these  works  are  iu  tho  neighborhood  of  3, 
c.ro  distributed  nearly  as  fallows : 

Ordnance  works,  abont ... 

Hydraulic  works, about .  ■- --.. 

Foundoiy  works,  about 

Blast  furnaces,  about . .. 

Officers,  about 

Total 
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occnpied  in  tbe  construction  of  a  600-pound  gun  is  as  follows :  Forging, 

;   lor  contraction,  one  week  ;  turning,  three  weeks  ;  rifliug,  two  weeks  ; 

o  weeks;  and  for  extra  work,  two  weeks — total,  13  weeks. 

».— The  Tyne  Plate-Glass  Company,  of  South  Shields,  employs  500  hands, 

iug  rat«  of  wages:  Casters,  30«.  ($7.26)  to  35s.  (^.47)  per  week  ;  linishers 

9,  35«.  (88.47)  to  40«.  (§9.68)  per  week. 

ity  of  glass  produced  per  annum  is  ahout  600,000  feet ;  present  price,  3«.  3d, 

r  square  foot. 

of  Mr.  John  Sowerby,  for  the  manufacture  of  glass-ware,  ore  situated  at 
ist  across  the  Tyne. 

jeveral  leading  houses  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  busincsis,  which  are 
portors  to  America,  not  yet  mentioned  ;  such  as  Messrs.  W.  J.  Cookson  & 
ads,  red  and  white  lead,  and  Venetian  red  trade,  Messrs.  Iloyle  Uobsou  & 
turers  of  pitch,  varnishes,  paints,  &c.,  and  others. 

trade. — The  alkali  trade  forms  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
fried  on  between  this  district  and  America.  Soda  crystals,  alkali,  and  bi- 
soda  are  continually  going  forward  to  ail  the  larger  ports  on  the  Atlaut>io 
casiooally  to  San  Francisco. 

has  induced  capitalists  to  establish  some  of  the  largest  chemical  works 
>m  upon  the  banks  of  this  river. 

ee  largest  manufactories  in  the  district,  viz,  the  Jarrow  Chemical  Com- 
'ue  Chemical  Works,  and  the  works  of  H.  L.  Pattiuson  &  Co.,  I  find  that 
r  manufactured  during  the  year  1871,  40,607  tons  of  soda  ciystals,  34,720 

refined  and  unrefined,)  and  8,153  tdns  bicarbonate  of  soda,  besides  large 

caustic  soda,  chloride  of  lime,  pearl  hardening,  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

trade  is  in  a  thriving  condition.  Either  through  sagacity  or  by  good 
manufacturers  made  large  contracts  lor  both  salt  and  coal  before  the  late 
de  prices  of  those  articles  took  place,  and  by  consequence  they  are  now 
h  harvest. 

years  the  outlay  attending  the  transportation  of  salt  from  the  Cheshire 
uinal;  the  charges  of  railway  companies  to  Hull  and  Grimsby  were  at  a 
3,  and  at  those  places  tbe  article  was  taken  in  as  ballast  by  vessels  bound 
However,  such  a  state  of  things  no  longer  exists ;  railway  charges  are 
^lar  freight  is  charged  by  all  vessels  bringing  salt  from  Hull  and  Grimsby 
;  and  to-day  the  price  of  that  article  is  27«.  (^^3)  per  ton,  with  an  up- 
;y.  Small  coal,  which  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufiicture  of  this  class  of 
at  present  commanding  208.  ($4.84)  to  25«.  (|6.05)  per  ton.  I  need  scarcely 
ise  figures  are  considerably  in  advance  of  those  at  which  the  fortunate 
re  made. 

iturers  engaged  in  what  is  generally  known  as  the  alkali  trade  were 
%y  current  prices  for  salt  and  coal,  I  conjecture  that  decomposing  the 
»dium  would  yield  but  a  very  moderate  profit. 
Irms  above  named  employ  no  less  than  4,500  men,  at  an  average  wage  of 

per  day. 

)f  labor  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  employment.  The 
libits  a  fair  estimate  of  the  working  hours  of  men  engaged  in  the  alkali 
mics,  fifty-four  hours  per  week ;  yard  laborers,  fifty-eight  hours  per  week  ; 
excepting  decomposing-fumacemen,)  twelve-hour  shifts.  "Overtime" 
i  until  after  the  full  week^s  time  has  first  been  worked.  "  Piecework  "  is 
ed  into  in  this  as  well  as  nearly  every  other  branch  of  industry,  and  the 
kud  ambitious  men  frequently  realize  from  iOs.  ($9.68)  to  458.  ($10.89)  as 
earnings. 

tor. — During  the  year  1871  a  complete  revolution  took  place  in  the  labor 
is  country.  In  the  early  spring  the  engineers  and  machinists  of  Sunder- 
leously  and  without  organization  for  the  purpose,  demanded  a  reduction 
f  labor  from  59  to  54  hours  per  week.  The  demand  was  refused  by  the 
the  men  came  out  on  strike.  This  might  be  considered  as  the  keynote 
ours'  movement,  which  resulted  in  establishing  nine  hours  as  a  day's 

branches  of  industry  which  admit  of  its  application,  throughout  the 

lom. 

Ave  the  working-hours  been  reduced,  but  in  consequence  of  the  increased 

nearly  every  natural  and  manufactured  commodity  produced  in  this 

the  very  considerable  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  wages  have  also  been 
rancing,  especially  since  the  first  of  this  year.    To  illustrate  this  fact  I 

the  engineer,  as  belonging  to  that  class  of  workmen  most  closely  iden- 
e  great  strikes  of  1871.  An  engineer  (erector  and  fitter)  while  working 
ay  received  only  208.  (S6.29)  as  bis  weekly  wage  previous  to  the  strike  j 
ith  nine  hours  as  a  day's  work,  ho  obtains  '60s.  ^§7.26)  per  week. 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


The  following  table  gives  the  averaKe  prices  paid  for  labor  on  the  Tyno  Septemlier, 
1872: 


Oocapation. 


Wages. 


» 


CarpoDters . . . 

Joiners 

Bricklayers  .. 
Stone-masons 

Plasterers 

Painters 

Plambers  — 

Fitters 

Bku3kAmitbs.. 

Strikers 

Riveters 

Holders-up . . . 
Platers 


ALKALI  TRADE. 


Mechanics 
Laborers . . 
Brass-men. 


$8  47 
50 
36 
26 
36 
6  78 


•6  78  to 


74  to 
81  to 


26 
26 
02 
84 
6  47 
C  39 
8  47 


7  36  to  8  47 

4  84 

6  05to  7  26 


54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 


54 

58 
(*) 


Occupation. 


6LA88  TKADB. 

Casters 

Finishers  and  polishers 

COLLIERS. 

The  Durham  pits 

The  Nortbumoerland  pits  . . . 

FRINTINQ  AND   UOOK-MAKIKG 
TRADE. 

Ensravers^  first-class 

Lithographic  printers 

Compositors  and  letter-press 
printers 

Book-binders ■ 

Book-folders  and  sewers, wo- 
men first-class 


Wages. 


c 

'  a 


$7  26  to  $8  47 
8  47to  9C8 


30  eta  per  twi. 
42  cts.  p«r  ton. 


in  SI  i 
726 
13  42to  S90 


54 
54 


42 


54 


*  12-hour  shifts. 

NighUwork  upon  daily  papers. 

Ruby,  per  1.000  ems n«B» 

19'onparoil.  per  1 ,000  ems W  ^^^ 

Minion,  per  1,000  ems IScwts. 

Bourgeois,  per  1,000  ems 15e«iti. 

Weekly  papers  are  less — 12  cents  per  1,000,  minion,  instead  of  15  cents. 

The  prices  for  day-work  are  Id.  (2  cents)  per  1,000  le«s  th<ui  for  night-woxic.  , 

Note.— Printers  in  England  measure  differently  fbom  what  they  do  i^  America.    The  width  .i 
measured  in  ems  and  the  depth  in  ens. 

Wages  in  iron-shipbuilding  and  engineering  worJcs. — ^The  followiQg 
statement  of  the  wages,  raling  at  tbe  close  of  1874,  shows  but  few 
changes  from  the  rates  of  1872,  as  given  by  Mr.  Jones.  In  this,  as  iu 
a  case  previously  noticed,  the  difference  between  the  maximum  and 
minimum  rates  is  too  great ;  the  mean  is  not  believed  to  be  the  trae 
average.  For  instance,  some  boiler-makers  may  earn  38^.,  but  the  mean 
rate,  as  above  stated,  35«.,  is  above  the  average,  which  is  under  ^^ 
So  in  regard  to  laborers ;  the  average  is  not  22«.,  the  mean  rate  here 
given,  but  20s.  at  the  utmost. 


Average  weekly  wages  (computed  in  United  States  gold  and  working  54  hours  per       . 
to  persons  employed  in  ironrship-huilding  and  engineering  shops  in  NewcasA^'Oit-If^tm 
vicinity  in  the  year  1874. 


Occupation. 


Iron-molders 

iBest 
Ordinary 
Inferior. . 

Helpers , 

Boiler-makers 

Helpers 

Riveters , 

Holders-on , 

Flangers 

Helpers 

BlacksmitJis 

Helpers 


Wages. 


•7  74  to  tlO  89 

7  50 
6  05 
5  32 

84 


7  74  to 


7 
5 


26  to 
60  to 


9  68  to 


6 
4 


77  to 
64  to 


9  19 

6  53 

7  74 
6  77 

10  89 

6  77 

7  74 
5  80 


Oooupation. 


Foremen 

Engineers,  fitters 

Pattern-makers  and  carpenters 

Assistants 

Laborers,  carters,  A^ 

Apprentices 

3aniwrifihU 

Assistants 

Brass-founders 

Brass-fitters 

Brass-turners 

Sailmakera 


W«f«. 


$10 
6 
7 
5 
4 
1 
7 
4 
7 
6 
6 
7 


89  to  114 
nto  ^ 
9610 
32  to 
35  to 
45  to 
tf  to 

35  to 
S6to 
Tito 
TTlo 

36  to 


a 

n 
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list  of  wages  shows  what  is  beiDg  paid  in  the  first-class  and  largest  sbip- 
L  engineei  iug  establishmeots  iu  this  ueighborhood ;  we  ourselves  employ- 
!Q  in  all  the  trades  forx>ur  makiDg  new  and  repairing  old  work. 

DAVID  MOFFAT, 

Master  Superintendent. 
le-on-Tyne,  November  25, 1874. 

in  steamers. — ^The  following  scale  of  wages  in  steamers  belong- 
5  Tyno  Steam  Shipping  Company,  limited,  was  furnished  by 
Weltord,  esq.,  secretary  and  manager : 


StatioiL 


lief.. 

)COQd. 


owftrd — 
f  Chief .. 
<  Second. 
(Third.. 


Pay  while  navigatiug. 


Per  week 
of  7  days. 


*4 


». 

0 
48 
37 
36 
31 
30 
24 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


SI  0 

27  6 
60  0 
42  6 
33  0 
30  0 

28  0 


10    6 


Per  day. 


s.  d. 


6  10 


5 
4 
4 
3 
3 


i* 

5 
0 


3  11 
8  7 
6  1 
4 
4 
4 


1    6 


Pay  daring  detention 
at  home. 


Per  week 
of  fi  days. 


8.  d. 


30  0 
26  0 
35    0 


24 

24 

24 

21 

24 

42    0 

32    6 
:25    0 

24 

24 
§18 

(H) 


Per  dft.y. 


8.  d. 


5  0 

4  4 

5  10 
4  0 
4  0 

f4  0 

ta  6 

t4  0 


7 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 


0 
5 
5 
0 
0 
0 


this  amount,    t  Not  found.    ;  If  a  mechanic,  28«.    §  3«.  extra  on  Sunday.    ||  Per  agreement. 

-Twenty-four  hours  before  sailing^hour,  and  twenty-four  hours  after  arrival, 
s  to  be  considered  as  in  '^  commission.''  Detention  beyond  this  time  places 
id  men  on  reduced  pay.    Wages  in  all  cases  are  to  be  reckoned  and  paid  by 


GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 

ation  in  1871,  477,732. 

ow  is  the  commercial  and  manufactaring  metropolis  of  Scotland, 
on  the  river  Clyde,  which,  along  its  whole  course,  is  beautified 
lificent  natural  scenery  and  embellishments  of  art.  Its  banks 
rded  with  the  abodes  of  industry  and  a  thriving  population.  It 
[ace  of  some  consideration  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 


ow  now  unites  within  itself  a  portion  of  the  cotton-spinning 
iving  manufactures  of  Manchester,  the  printed  calicos  of  Lan- 
the  stuffs  of  Norwich,  the  shawls  and  muslins  of  France,  the  silk- 
g  of  Macclesfield,  the  flax-spinning  of  Ireland,  the  carpets  of  Kid- 
ter,  the  iron  and  engineering  works  of  Wolverhampton  and  Bir- 
n,  the  pottery  and  glass  making  of  Staffordshire  and  Newcastle, 
-building  of  London,  the  coal  trade  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  and 
landicratts  connected  with  or  dependent  on  the  full  development 
!  various  and  important  branches.  Glasgow  also  has  its  chenii- 
:s,  tanneries,  rope- walks,  dye-works,  bleach  fields,  paper-manu- 
?,  distilleries,  and  breweries,  beside  a  vast  number  of  staple  arid 
ind-loom  fabrics,  which  may  be  strictly  said  to  belong  to  the 
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While  the  iron,  textile,  nnd  cbemical  products  of  Gl.asgow  and  vicinity 
are  well  knowu,  the  muDufacture  of  irou  machinerj',  and  more  recently 
the  building  of  iron  vessels,  have  given  the  Clyde  a  fame  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  river. 

SHIP-BUILDING  ON  THE  CLYDE. 

While  in  the  days  of  wooden  vessels  the  Clyde  was  noted  for  the 
marine-engines  built  by  Napier  and  others,  which  attained  the  highest 
excellence  of  workmanship,  the  introduction  of  iron  as  the  chief  mate- 
rial used  in  building  sea-going  vessels,  both  sail  and  steam,  has  more 
recently  rendered  this  small  stream  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  world. 
From  Glasgow  to  Greenock,  twenty  miles,  the  river  is  almost  lined  with 
ship-yards,  working  to  their  full  capacity  in  the  building  of  merchant- 
ships. 

There  are  in  all  twenty -eight  yards  on  the  Clyde,  and  these  have 
launched  during  the  year  227  vessels  in  all,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  224,000.  The  following  table  will  specify  the  classes  of  vessels  and 
tonnage  of  each  class  for  1872 : 


STEAMERS. 


Paddle-wheel 

Screw 

Hoppers  and  dredges 


SAILING. 

Iron 

Composite 

Wood...^ c 

Barges 


YACHTS. 

Steam 

Sailiug 


Number. 

10 

6/ii« 

146 

]%/.^ 

5 

i,m 

11 

12,5110 

1 

m 

12 

i,:wi 

14 

m 

8 

1,600 

20 

m 

Total 227      25>4,0(W 

The  larger  of  these  vessels  are  destined  to  the  following  services:  For 
the  East  Indian  and  China  trade,  38;  West  Indian  trade^G;  South  Ameri 
can,  18  5  New  York,  10;  New  Orleans,  G;  Canadian,  7;  AfricaD,-^; 
Mediterranean,  French,  and  Spanish,  30.  The  others  are  chiefly 
coasters. 

The  following  is  the  aggregate  tonnage  launched  from  the  Cly^lf 
yards  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years. 

18G:J 124,000  1868 1&''''^ 

l^i'A 178,505  1869 192.'^* 

18C5 15:<,9:i2  1870 MM" 

IHWI 124,513  1871 \^.^^ 

1867 108,024  1872 Si'^'^^' 

The  year  1872  has  been  the  most  prosperous  one  in  ship-buildiugy^j 
experienced  on  the  Clyde.  Although  the  number  of  vessels  laaiicbw 
has  not  been  quite  up  to  each  of  the  last  few  vears,  the  tonnage  exceeil^ 
1871  by  28,000  tons  and  1870  by  34,200  tons.  "  The  increase  of  lastyejr 
has  been  larger  than  any  yearly  increase  for  many  years  past,  and  \i^^ 
been  entirely  in  the  class  of  screw-steamers.  The  year's  tonnage  ^'' 
screw  steamvessels  is  40,800  tons  above  1871 ;  67,000  tons  alwve  ISf^'t 
78,000  tons  above  1869 ;  and  77,500  tons  above  1808.  But  while  tk 
screw-vessels  have  so  enormously  increased,  all  the  other  classes  seeni 
on  the  decline.  In  the  building  of  war- vessels,  1872  has  been  a  blank 
on  the  Clyde.    In  paddle-steamers  there  has  been  a  considerable  decline? 
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year  only  shows  G,200  tons  as  against  10,900  tons  in  1871; 
Dsin  1870;  8,300  tons  in  1869;  and  6,300  tons  in  1868.  In 
ilding  there  has  been  a  good  trade,  chiefly  in  screw  steam- 

CLI-DE  SHIP-BUILDING   DUKIXG   1873. 

[Cosdensed  from  an  article  in  the  London  Economist  of  March  14,  1874.] 

B  moTement  for  redaciDg  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  eugiueering  aod  ship- 
ades  was  Id  progress  a  couple  of  years  ago,  foUowed  or  attended,  as  it  was, 
ivance  of  wages,  there  were  many  persons  who,  like  "  birds  of  ill  omen,*' 
kted  a  sudden  collapse  in  the  great  ship-buildiDg  industry  of  the  Clyde,  but, 
ay,  notwithstanding  the  past  year,  1873,  has  been  the  most  extraordinary  one 
iT  been  ex[)erienceu  in  the  whole  history  of  that  industry,  and  has  most  com- 
ified  aU  the  evil  prognostications,  when  we  compare  the  tonnage  launched 
whole  of  1873  with  that  launched  in  1872,  the  result  of  th^  contriist  is  sur- 
1  making  the  annual  summary  statement  regarding  the  Clyde  ship-build- 
it  is  customary  to  embrace  all  the  vessels  shipped  in  pieces,  barges,  and 
I  small  vessels  in  the  December  return ;  and  doing  so  now  we  iind  that  tho 
onnago  for  each  of  the  four  years,  1671-'73,  is  as  follows :  1870,  Gl  vessels  of 
;  1871 ,  76  vessels  of  22,300  tons ;  1872, 50  vessels  of  26,300  tons,  and  1873, 46 
33,500  tons.  This  last  monthly  total,  therefore,  brings  up  the  work  done 
J  to  194  vessels  of  an  aggregate  of  261,500  tons,  as  against  227  vessels  of 
9  in  1872,  231  vessels  of  196,200  tons  in  1871,  and  234  vessels  of  189,600  tons 
1870. 

xamination  of  these  returns  brings  out  some  very  interesting  facts.  First, 
hat  extending  over  a  eeries  of  four  years,  while  the  number  of  vessels  has 
234  to  194,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  has  increased  from  189,000  tons  to  261,500, 
s  upon  the  four  years  being  71,700,  or  considerably  more  than  one-third  of 
onnage  launclied  in  the  year  1870.  Within  the  short  period  of  foui'  years, 
ho  average  size  of  vessels  built  on  the  Clyde  has  advanced  from  about  811  tons 
348  tons,  which  indicates  such  a  radical  revolution  in  the  mechanical  arts 
paratively  few  persons  could  have  conlidently  calculated  upon  at  the  com- 
.  of  that  i^rief  period. 

tion  of  **  paddle  versus  screw  "  has  again  come  to  the  front  in  connection  with 
lilding  statistics  now  under  consideration.  Paddle-steamer 8^  as  to  tonnage, 
jT  stationary  in  1870  and  1871,  being  between  10,000  and  11,000  tons;  they 
872  to  rather  over  6,000  tons,  but  last  year  they  again  rose  to  19,100  tons, 
a  very  considerable  increase.  It  was  due,  however,  almost  entirelj'  to  the 
ide  by  the  China  Steam  Navigation  Company  of  ShangJuii,  which  had  no  fewer 
arge  paddle-steamers  supplied  to  them  of  1,250  up  to  3,200,  and  200  up  to 
•ower,  or  in  totals  12,410  tons  and  1,450  horse-power. 

^teamthipe  there  were  125  launched  during  1873,  of  an  aggregate  of  218,000 
ie  numbers  show  that  the  average  size  of  the  Clyde-built  ecrew-steamers 

0  1,744  tons,  which  is  a  very  extraordinary  fact.  For  its  explanation  we 
to  the  very  large  number  of  tirst-class  ocean  steamers  built  during  tho  year 

great  mercantile  companies.  The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  for 
ere  supplied  with  nine  new  steamers  as  the  year's  addition  to  their  already 
t  ileet.  One  of  them  was  a  vessel  of  4,820  tons  and  650  horse-power,  and 
vere  28,895  tons  and  4,500  horse-power.  No  fewer  than  six  of  these  great 
oers  were  built  by  Messrs.  John  Elder  &  Co.  This  is  the  largest  amount  of 
er  supplied  in  a  single  year  to  any  shipping  company. 

18  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  launched  in  1873  under  the 
n  saiUnff'VcescU.  As  compared  with  1872,  there  was  only  one  additional  ves- 
;  twelve  in  all,  but  there  was  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  tonnage  from 
to  19,000,  most  of  the  vessels  of  the  class  ranging  irom  l/>50  to  1,980  tons, 
:ortainly  extraordinary  sizes  for  sailing-vessels. 

[From  tbo  Glasgow  Daily  Mail.J 

1  number  of  vessels  of  different  classes  launched  on  the  Cl.tde  during  the 
imonnted  to  187,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  244,467.  This,  as  compare*!  with 
iows  an  increase  of  17  in  the  number  and  a  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  2,375. 
9  of  Bailing-rtsseU,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  there  is  an  increase 
of  29,  with  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  33,710.    Paddle-steamers  have  decreased 

by  four,  and  in  gross  tonnage  by  8,651.  The  number  of  scretv-stcamers 
uring  1874  has  been  only  one  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  while  the 
ige  of  these  vessels  shows  a  decrease  of  29,229.  From  this  it  would  appear 
'♦•rage  tonnage  of  the  screw-steamers  built  on  the  Clyde  this  year  has  been 
V  that  of  those  built  during  the  previous  yca.r.  As  compared  with  1864.  tho 
vessels  shows  a  decrease  of  18,  while  there  is  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  of 
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EXPORTS  FROM  GLASGOW  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

DuriDg  the  year  endiDg  June  30,  1872,  the  imports  into  the  Dnited 
States  from  Scotland,  chiefly  from  Glasgow,  were  as  follows : 

Pig  iron,  (135,095  tons) $2,305,188 

01(1  aud  scrap  iron 344,033 

steel  rails 4e4,?a 

Steel  iDgots,  bars,  &o 117,065 

Steel  manufactures -• 271,474 

Cotton  goods 839,^'^ 

Otber  cotton  manufactures 2,2(>6,31d 

Flax,  raw 208,083 

Flax  manufactures 3,740,148 

Jute  manufactures , 313,206 

Chemicals 300,933 

Sugar,  brown 316,251 

Other  articles 2,81W,164 

Total,  1872 •. 14,341,572 

Total,  1873 14,344,770 

Total,  1874 12,166,458 

RATES    OP  WAGES. 

Mr.  Consul  Jeukinson,  in  transmitting  to  the  author  a  statement  of  the 
rates  of  wages  at  the  close  of  the  year  1872,  makes  the  following  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  labor: 

Unfted  States  Consuume, 

Glasgow f  January  1,  ld73. 
Hon.  Edward  Young, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Sir:  The  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Scotland  is  t  subject  well  worthy  the 
careful  study  of  all  who  are  interested  in  solving  the  great  problem  of  labor  in  the 
United  States.  The  last  three  years  have  been  years  of  unceasing  strife  between  capi- 
tal and  labor,  the  employers  and  the  employes.  *^  Locking-out,'' as  it  is  temfd.oQ 
the  one  side,  and  strikes  on  the  other,  have  been  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  As  the 
capital  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  few,  thesie  can  readily  combiM 
to  put  down  the  wages  of  labor,  thus  forcing  the  laborers  into  combinations  nod 
"unions"  to  put  them  up  again.  Nearly  every  trade  has  its  "union,"  and  almost 
every  locality  its  combination  of  these  unions.  All  classes  alike  suffer  from  tbffc 
ceaseless  contentions  between  master  and  man.  For  instance,  for  some  months  past  i 
struggle  has  been  going  on  between  the  uuners  of  this  district  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  coal-mines,  resulting  in  great  loss  to  the  proprietors,  destitution  and  suffering  to 
the  miners  and  their  families,  and  an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  coals  to  the 
public.  Coals  which  sold  here  at  retail  one  year  ago  for  16».  per  ton  are  now  selliog 
at  369.,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  But  the  trouble  ends  not  here;  iron  and 
many  other  things,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  coals  largely  enter,  have  enonDoaisly 
advanced  in  price.  And  what  are  manufacturers  to  do  ?  They  supply  a  foreign  mw* 
ket,  in  which  they  can  successfully  compete  only  by  selling  an  low  as  or  lower  than 
others.  High  prices  for  labor  and  material  at  home  will  require  high  prices  abroad.  If 
they  demand  these,  others  will  undersell  them  and  take  their  trade,  while,  if  they  fail 
to  get  the  advance,  they  must  close  their  works  at  home.  High  wages  are,  therefore, 
impossible  with  them.  And  this  explains  in  a  word  the  lamentable  condition  of  the 
laboring  man  in  this  country,  and  his  utter  inability  to  elevate  his  condition.  He 
must  work  for  a  mere  pittance,  to  enable  his  employer  to  sell  his  goods  abroad  at  lo^ 
rates,  or  there  will  be  no  work  for  him  to  do,  and  he  will  be  left  to  starve.      *     * 

The  strikes  of  the  lavSt  few  years  have  considerably  advanced  th^ 
wages  paid  to  skilled  labor  in  Glasgow  ;  still,  to  an  American  mechanic 
the  prices  now  received  would  seem  exceedingly  low.  In  some  instances 
the  best  workmeu  get  from  30«.  to  33«.  per  week,  but  the  average  P*')' 
of  mechanics,  such  as  bhacksmiths,  carpenters,  masons,  Uiilors,  &c.,  is 
not  more  than  27».  per  week,  equivalent  to  $G.53  in  United  States  goW- 
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Wages  in  engineering  tcorlcs  in  1S72. — The  followiug  figures  show  the 
fi^'erage  rates  of  weekly  wages  paid  to  workmen  in  engineering  and  ship- 
iHiildiDg  trades  in  Glasgow : 


OccnpatioD. 


httonmakers 

TnrDen 

Pluen 

mm 

Fioiiben 

Htdm 

SoiUii 

HuDBieniien... 

PUioi 

lirtUn 

O^m 

imtn 

&Tjen 


Wages. 

16  62 

6  40 

6  13 

4  14 

6  11 

6  27 

6  64 

4  54 

7  70 

6  96 

6  96 

6  40 

5  52 

Wages. 


Caipenters 

Smiths'  finishers , 

Painters 

Ship  riveters  and  calkers 

Ship-smiths 

Uolders-on 

Average  of  all  classes  . 

Unskilled  lahor 

Common  labor  outside  of  works 


16  94 
5  97 

5  30 

6  43 
6  20 
3  90 


6  11 


3  63 
6  05 
3  38 
3  87 


Worl's  of  John  Elder  &  Co. — The  author  went  to  Glasgow  from  Liver- 
pool on  purpose  to  obtain  trustworthy  information  in  regard  to  the  cost 
and  condition  of  labor  in  the  ship-yards  and  eugineering-works  on  the 
Clyde.  The  facts  and  figures  immediately  preceding  were  obtained 
afterward  and  forwarded  at  the  date  indicated,  as  well  as  more  extended 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Glasgow,  which 
^11  be  found  under  its  appropriate  head.  The  following  extract  from 
the  author's  note-book  affords  some  information  in  regard  to  a  well- 
known  firm  which  has  recently  forwarded  one  of  the  most  valuable 
statements  in  this  report : 

Glasgow,  October  15,^1872. 

Keached  here  tbis  oiorDiDj;  after  an  iid  com  fort  able  night-jonmev  from  Liverpool,  in 
an  onwarmed  car.  HaviDg  been  furnished  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Messrs.  J. 
Eider  &,  Co.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  iron-sbip-building  firms,  we  crossed  one  of 
the  bridges  over  Ibe  Clyde,  examined  their  upper  works,  and  rode  down  about  three 
''liles  to  their  yard ;  were  courteously  received  by  one  of  the  partners,  who  conducted 
'I*  through  every  part  of  the  works,  explaining  every  process,  from  the  drawings  and 
JBodels  to  the  finished  ship  ready  for  launching.  The  demand  for  iron  vessels  has  be- 
^ome  go  great  that  this  firm  and  nearly  all  the  other  builders  are  working  to  their 
^tmii8t  capacity.  A  steamship  which  had  already  received  part  of  her  plating  was  on 
the  stocks,  from  which  another  had  been  launched  but  thirteen  days  previouSy.  The 
^ip8  of  the  National  Line,  plying  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  were  built  by  this 
^hd,  and  are  of  great  strengtn  and  entire  seaworthiness,  [as  we  afterwards  ascertained 
"7  a  return-passage  in  one  of  them.]  The  tools  and  machines  in  use  in  Elder's  works 
^(?re  fnlly  equal  and  a  few  superior  to  those  in  Laird's  well-known  establishment, 
^hich  1  visited  on  the  previous  day. 

The  increase  in  wages  and  in  iron  and  other  materials  has  greatly  enhanced  the  cost 
^'bailding  iron  ships.  One  nearly  completed  was  pointed  out  for  which  the  builders 
^^re  to  receive  £130,000,  of  the  same  size  as  another  which  had  previously  been  built 
^  the  same  spot  for  £91,000.  Ti  ue,  there  were  some  changes  made  in  the  construction 
*«  the  higher-priced  vessel,  which  enhanced  her  cost  to  some  extent. 

The  great  demand  for  Clyde-built  ships  has  not  been  cansed  by  their  superiority, 
v'or.Dv  doubt,  those  of  Newcastle,  Birkenhead,  and  Belfast  are  equally  as  good,)  but 
Jfom  the  fact  that  they  can  be  built  at  less  cost,  owing  in  part  to  the  cheapness  of  ma- 
^^fiaU.  but  chie^y  to  the  abundance  of  skilled  workmen  and  the  low  rate  of  wages 
P*'<i  to  them.  True,  there  has  been  a  large  advance  in  labor,  averaging  about  15  per 
^[Jt,  hut  it  has  been  no  greater,  proportionately,  than  in  England,  thus  leaving  the 
'^lativo  rates  as  before. 

As  some  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages,  as  well  as  in  the  price  of  iron 
^h^^  have  since  taken  place,  the  figures  then  obtained  are  not  presented 
liere.  The  following  statement,  however,  gives  in  detail  the  number  of 
^^Q  ia  each  branch  or  subdivision  of  labor  in  the  ship-yard  and  in  the 
^^giueering  and  boiler  works  respectively,  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
weach. 

^he  average  rates  are  computed  in  United  States  gold  and  the  gen- 
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eral  average  given,  which  amounts  to  $7.07J  in  the  engineering-TOka 
and  $7.13  in  the  ship-yard;  or  to  $7.96  and  $8.02,  respectively,  in  law 
ful  money  of  the  United  States. 

Averse  weclly  xcages  {per  •reek  of  51  hovrs)  paid  to  persons  employed  in  the  €ii^«ri^ 
boiler-fiiaking,  and  ship-huilding  tcorks  of  John  Elder  j-  Co.,  at  Glasgow  and  Goro«,iiitJ 
year  1874. 

EHIP-BUILDISa  TASD. 


16 

22 

23 

26 

68 

49 

220 

33 

44 

4 

230 

167 

7 

5 

9 

12 

5 

2 

6 

34 

54 

16 

4 

19 

24 

28 

38 

126 

10 

6 

119 

582 


MacbiniatB: 

Best 

Ordinary 

Inferior 

Helpers 

Pattern-makers  and  joiners 

Turners 

Engine-fitters 

BU^ksmitbs 

Hammermen 

Millwrights 

Apprentices 

Laborers 

Brass-foanders 

Fonndery  dressers 

Foanderr  laborers 

Brass-flnisbers 

Coppersmiths 

Crane-men 

Riggers 

Bolier-inakers 

Rioters  and  calkers 

Holders-on 

Flangers 

Blacksmiths 

Hammermen 

Apprentices 

Rivet-boys 

Laborers  or  helpers 

Foremen,  (engineer,  &c)  — 

Sundry 

Fitters  

Average 


el 

"Wages. 

*!  5 

<s 

226 

$7  50 

14 

6  70 

13 

538 

78 

4  08 

100 

7  72 

146 

7  30 

6  88 

152 

726 

68 

4  56 

88 

7  90 

266 

254 

37 

4  10 

18 

8  74 

7 

5  40 

8 

4  35 

37 

6  76 

256 

6  22 

40 

6  05 

25 

6  17 

43 

7  98 

15 

700 

10 

4  84 

25 

7  74 

13 

6  52 

59 

4  60 

45 

3  50 

45 

1  86 

227 

3  87 

13 

14  64 

9 

12  94 

25 

7  18 

7  07i| 

1,407 

Helpers 
Angle-iron 
Helpers 
Ship-smitha 

Helpers 

Riveters  

(Holders-on .... 
>  Rivet-boys .... 

Calkers 

Drillers 

Joiners 

Apprentices.... 
Cabinetrxnakers 
Pattern-makers 
Blockmakers... 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Apprentices.... 
Boat-ballders... 
Iron-flnisbers. . . 
Brass-finishers . 

Mechanics 

Plombers 

Tin-smiths ..... 

Painters 

Red-leaders 

Riggers 

Laborers 

Carters 

Furnace-men . . . 
Foremen 


Average . 


U 


DUNDEE,  SCOTLAND. 

Dundee  has  been  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  linen  and  hemp 
fabrics,  chiefly  of  the  coarser  descriptions.  The  manufacture  of  M 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  from  Germany  in  the  beginning  of  ti 
last  century.  Insigniflcant  in  extent  at  first,  it  gradually  increase 
until  the  close  of  that  century,  when  machinery  having  been  applied  I 
the  spinning  of  flax,  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  it^  Hand-spiDnin 
has  been  entirely  superseded  by  machine-spinning.  The  chief  articli 
of  manufacture  are  shirtings,  sail-clotb,  dowlas,  sacking,  and  bagging 

Dundee  is  now  best  known  as  the  seat  of  the  jute  manufactare,  ii 
eluding  all  kinds  of  jute  carpeting.  Manufactures  of  jute  arealmoi 
exclusively  carried  on  here.  The  consumption  in  Dundee  of  this  mat 
rial,  whic^i  is  grown  in  India,  amounts  to  nearly  40,000  tons  annaall; 

As  the  raw  material  is  inexpensive,  costing  in  Dundee  from  2  toSpeiH 
per  pound,  the  cloth  made  from  it,  reckoned  by  weight,  is  the  cheape 
textile  fabric  made  in  Great  Britain.  Of  jute  many  varieties  of  fahw 
are  made,  from  the  coarsest  mail-bagging  to  carpets  of  great  beaat; 
This  range  includes  pack-sheets  for  every  species  of  merchandise,  sad 
for  wool,  coffee,  and  guano,  &c^ 
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TbeaDDoal  value  of  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jate  manufactures  in  Dun- 
dee is  upward  of  £3,000,000. 
Daodee  is  also  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  confectionery,  which  is 

exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Shjp-bailding  and  machine-making  are  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
The  author  was  unable  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  jute 

ifldastry,  although  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Consul  McDougall  in  the  fol- 

loviflg  extract : 

Dundee,  June  10, 1872. 

Permit  me  to  press  npon  you  the  necessity  (if  at  all  possible)  of  yonr  yisiting  this 
eitj.  The  Jate  mannfactures  here,  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of  the  T^hole  quantity 
nanafactured,  go  direct  to  the  United  States.  The  quantities  made  are  something 
eDoriDOQS.  They  are  peculiar  to  Dundee  alone,  and  the  machinery  in  operation  is  so 
tttnctiTe  and  powerful  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  bureau  which  you 
Kpresent  should  be  fully  apprised  of  the  Dundee  Jute  and  linen  manufactures.  In- 
deed, I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  no  other  city  will  you  receive  such  useful  information, 
v)d  of  Buch  paramount  importance  to  the  United  States,  as  you  will  receive  here. 

Mr.  McDougall  forwarded  the  following  statements  of  the  rates  of 
wages  which  obtained  in  Dundee  at  the  periods  indicated : 


FACTOEY-LABOR. 


^99n paid  per  week  at  Dundee,  Scotlandy  the  seat  of  the  jute  and  linen  trades,  October,  1872. 


Occapation. 


Jate  sj^DDing,  preparing  flat : 

Foremen 

Women 

Bo)8,l2tol5ye<ra 

Jite  spinning  0.11 : 

!>piiu>«n,  women 

Hercen.  girl8,(  12  to  15  yrs.) 
Sbiftera,  girln,  (12  to  15  yrs.) 
Half-timera,  boysond  girls, 

-^  (7loiaytjar») 

«wbin-winder8»  women 

y>''riBder«,  women 

J^»rpera,  women 

*"»er-looni  tenters,  men 

*"»er.loom  weavera,  women. . 

«>Chuu£t8 


Per  week. 


Si 

c. 


rs 


Wages  in  XJ. 
S.  gold. 


58 
58 
58 

58 
58 
58 

58 
58 
58 
58 
58 
58 
51 


$6  53 
$3  18  to  2  42 

1  G9  to  1  93 

2  48  to  3  66 
1  81  to  1  93 
1  57  to  1  69 


36  to 
66  to 
66  to 
90  to 
6  53  to 
2  66  to 


2 
2 
2 


66 
90 
14 
12 
26 
38 


6  29  to  8  71 


OccupatiozL 


Joiners 

Blacksmiths 

Masons 

Laborers 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Brass-finishers 

Molders 

Bakers 

Painters 

Shoemakers 

Tailors 

Domestio  servants : 
Housemaids  — 
Cooks,  women . . 

Gardeners,  men  — 


Per  week. 


0*2 


51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
60 
51 
54 
60 


60 


Wages  in  TJ. 
S.  gold. 


#7  99  to 

4  11  to 

5  81  to 


96  29 
6  77 
8  47 
4  84 
6  05 


6  78  to 
6  29  to 

5  81  to 

6  29  to 
5  81  to 


7 
6 
T 


26 
05 
74 


6  78 


26 
26 


6  78 


♦58  08  to  67  7« 

•96  80 

5  32to  5  56 


•  Per  year,  with  board. 

^rfroge  rates  of  wages  per  tceek  paid  to  the  different  workers  employed  by  a  jute-weaving 

establishment  at  Dundee,  February,  1875. 


Occupation. 


iStP^kers 

J««er».ap , 

S^atiofteDers, 

te:::::::: 


^  —  ipiniken 

5fan 

fbifiert,  (hAir4imers) 

•eekrs , 

^viiHlers 


Wages  per  week. 


4i 

I 

3 


12  48 
2  18 


266 


68 
2  18 
2  42 
2  78 


13  51 
2  90 


2  90 


76 
3  15 
3  39 
3  39 


> 


%i  72 
3  15 


02 
48 
46 


87 
72 
78 
02 
15 


Occupation. 


Single-loom  weavers 

Double-loom  weavers  . . . 

Tenters 

Starchers 

Mill-overseers 

Calendermen : 

Lappers 

Calenderers 

Measurers,  tiers,  &q. 

Mechanics 

Joiners 


Wages  per  week. 


S 

»3 


$6  05 

5  81 

6  05 

4  84 
4  84 
4  36 


s 

tc 

s 


17  02 

6  53 

7  74 

5  69 
5  81 
5  57 


$2  54 
3  51 


.1. 


6  53 
6  29 
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Sialement  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  mechanical  and  farm  labor  in  ike  commU 

district  of  Dundee  during  the  year  1874. 

MECHANICAL  LABOB. 


Occnpation. 


Bladrsmittas 

Bricklayers  and  masons 

Cabinet-makers 

Carpenters 

Coopers 

Miners 

Machini&ta 

Painters 


Wages  per 
week. 


•5  76  to  |fi  S4 
8  40  to    9  60 

6  00  to    7  20 

7  20  to    7  68 
6  48  to    7  90 

10  00  to  13  00 
6  00  to  7  00 
6  72  to    7  20 


Occupation. 


Plasterers 

Shoemakers 

Stone-cutters 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Tin-amitbs 

Wheelwrights 

Hours  of  labor  per  week,  51 


Wages  per 
weelu 


^  16  to  19  A 
600  to  8« 
8  40  to 
600  to 
588  to 
533  to 
6  73  10 


9M 
799 
600 
(4a 


FABM  AND  OTHER  LABOR. 


Common  laborers  at  other  than  fiu'm-work 
Female  servants 


Wages  per  month. 


112  40  to  115  00,  with  bovd. 
11  20  to   12  40,witlibMri 
S3  84  without  botrd. 
4  20  to  $10  O0,wit^boirl 


Mr.  P.  Fleming,  of  Dundee,  emigration  agent,  when  in  Washington, 
furnished  the  following  rates  of  wages,  per  week  of  fifty  one  hoars, 
obtained  in  that  town  in  1872 : 


Occupation. 


Mechanics 

Molders 

Weavers 

Spinnorti 

General  hands,  (female) 


Wages. 


16  05  per  week. 
6  78  to  17  26  per  week. 
2  90  to  3  38  per  week. 
2  18  to   2  42  per  week. 
1  94  to  2  18  per  week. 


Occupation. 


Overseer. . 
Joiners . . . 
Plasterers 
Mnsons... 
Painters . . 


Wagea 


|6  05to|7«l«r«fJ' 

5  81  to  6  Oiper«* 

6  17  per  week 
14  per  hoar. 
12  per  boor. 


LEITH,  SCOTLAND. 

Population  in  1871,  44,280. 

This  is  the  sea-port  of  Edinburgh,  from  which  it  is  only  abontani"^ 
and  a  half  distant.  The  water  of  Leith,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Fritft 
of  Forth,  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  called,  respectively,  'Sf^"^ 
and  South  Leith.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  exchange,  the  custom- 
house, thetown-house,  the  church  of  South  Leith,  and  the  forcs-a  mil- 
itary station  for  a  small  body  of  artillery. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Leith  are  ropes,  sail-cloth,  loconioti^fj 
engines  and  machinery,  glass,  soap,  ale,  refined  sugar,  and  oils^ 
cakes.  Iron  and  timber  ship-building  is  also  carried  on  to  a  consitli*^^' 
ble  extent. 

KATES  OF  WAGES  IN  1872. 


The  following  statements,  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  ip  l^'" 
for  mechanical  and  agricultural  labor  in  the  Leith  consular  distnnj 
which  includes  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  were  furnished  by  Mr.  CoDiw 
Eobeson : 
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MECHANICAL  LABOR. 


>wing  the^  rates  of  wages  paid  to  mechanics  in  Lciih,  Scotland,  in  Octohety  1872. 


68  of  operatives. 


s... 


ken: 

f  gentlemen's  boots 
f  &diea*boou 


mAnnfactarlnj:  operatives: 
orkmen ■ 


»,  tenters,  &c. . 
omen  and  girls. 


rs  and  miUwrigbts : 
U 


ass  hands, 
as  hands  .. 


aen  boose-painters 

n  and  ornamental  painters 


and  binders  in  Edinburgh : 

ors 

ess-machine  men 

boys 

girls 

)hio-machine  men 

era 


ad  folders 

oes 

ing  are  the  rates  of  wages 
I  the  offico  of  the  Daily 
int: 

Regolar  day-hands . . . 


ors' 


Begnlar  night-hands 

Casnal  day-bands  . . . . 

.  Casoal  night-hands  . . 


a  p 


o 


51 


51 


51 
51 
51 


51 


57 
60 
60 
60 


51 
51 
51 


51 
51 
51 


54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 


53| 


43 
52i 

4d 


$6  95 


6  75 


6  75 

6  05 

7  20 


6  29 


7  26 
6  76 
6  05 
5  32 


eo  84  to  1  21 
per  day. 

to  d4  toll  21 
per  day. 
2  42,  $3  39, 
and  $3  87. 

7  26 
6  77 
6  05 


6  67 

15cts.,36cts., 

and  43  cts. 

per  hour.  * 

10  73 


16  69 

6  78 
1  21 
1  45 
690 

7  26 
1  94 
1  45 

60 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


7  26 
T  26 

1  45 

2  90 
7  74 

to  8  47 
to  2  90 

3  15 
1  21 


to 
to 


7  86 


9 

7  26  to  10 

8  47  to  13 


68 
40 
31 


According  to  ability. 
According  to  ability ;  boars,  8  p.  m.  to  4 
a.  m. ;  \  of  an  hoar  off. 

to  ability,    f  The  principal  Edinbnrgh  paper,  if  not  the  most  influential  paper  in.  ^<iQ\\ui^ 


Remarks. 


Wages  of  masons  are  greatly  reduced  by 
-what  is  called  "  broken  time,"  arising 
from  unfavorable  weather,  and  the  av- 
erage vreekl  V  earnings  of  this  class  of 
tradesmen  throughout  the  year  may  bo 
sUted  at  96.05. 

Average  wages,  13  cents  per  hour.  Work- 
ing-time t  9  hours  for  5  days  and  6  hours 
on  Saturdays.  Overtime  paid  at  the 
rate  of  lOd.  (20  cents)  per  hour.  Teams 
one  week's  warning.  This  class  of  me* 
cbanics  is  not  so  liable  to  loss  from 
broken  time  as  masons. 

Ko  broken  time. 
Do. 

Wages  of  p1astorer8,like  those  of  masons, 
are  greatly  reduced  during  the  year  by 
broken  time,  arising  from  unfavorable 
weather,  and  tbe  average  weekly  earn* 
ings  of  this  class  may  be  stated  at  |6.29. 

No  broken  time. 

'These  wages  obtain  all  tlie  year  round. 
Tbe  hours  during  which  these  classes 
work  throughout  the  year  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Feb.  15  to  Nov.  9,  9  hours  for  5 
days  and  Saturdays  6  hours ;  Nov.  9  to 
27,  8  hours  for  5  oays  and  Saturdays  5 
hours ;  Nov.  27  to  Jon.  11,  7^  hours  for 
5  d.iys  and  Saturdays  4  hours ;  Jan.  11 
to  Feb.  15,  8  hours  for  5  days  and  Sat- 
urdays 5  hours. 


This  class  has  no 


According  to  ability, 
broken  time. 
Do. 

Do. 


'Extra  time  is  paid  for  according  to  cir- 
cumstances :  usually  "  time  and  a  quar* 
ter"  and  Id.  (2  cents)  per  hour  as  an 
allowance  over  and  above.  These  op- 
eratives are  not  liable  to  broken  time. 

72  cents  extra  per  week  allowed  to  each 
man  working  1^  miles  or  upward  from 
the  center  or  tue  town :  also  railway- 
fares  to  and  from  work  wnen  necessary. 
Boys  get  3s.  first  year,  and  wageisraiseo« 
according  to  ability,  to  12.42  and  |2.90 
per  week  during  apprenticeship  of  6  y  rs. 

These  are  the  wages  paid  to  the  employes 
of  one  of  the  largest  printing  and  pub- 
lishing establishments  in  Scotland. 
Working-time,  9^  hours  for  5  days  and 
6i  hours  on  Saturdays.  These  opera- 
tives have  no  broken  time,  and  the 
working'hours  specified  obtain  all  the 
year  roimd. 


These  day-hands  work  usually  8  hours 
extra  time  during  the  week,  for  which 
they  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  hour ; 
henco  their  weekly  wages  amount  to 
40s.  6d.   No  broken  time. 
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Statement  showing  th^  rates  of  wages  paid  to  mechanics  in  Leith,  4^ — Continacd. 


• 

Classes  of  operatives. 

e 

1- 

II 

i 

9 

Bemarks. 

Bates  of  irages  pnid  in  the  office  of 
the  Daily  Scotsman.— Continaed. 
Machinists 

$9  68 
f3  87  to  4  36 

Machinists,  feeders,  (boys,  16  to  34 
years.) 
In   t^e  MitAbliahmAnt  of   the  £din. 

Day-compositors  are  paid  at  then 
and  6|d.,  and  nlKht-compotiton? 
8d.,  per  1,000  types,  accordinf  to 

This  obtains  all  the  year  roond. 

Masons*  laborers  average  ireeU} 
thronghont  the  year  may  be  st 
$3.84.     Day-laborers  in  eoont 
land- ward  aistrictsare  paidst  th 
of  73  centa  and  84  cents  per  d 
taking  into  consideration  the 
time  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
erage  weekly  earnings  of  ths 
do   not  exceed  the  sums  of  1 
14  06.    Some  classes  of  Isbonr 
little  or  no  broken  time,  bat  it 
mated  that  the  average  weekl 
ings  of  A  laborer  in  Scotland  i 
stated  at  from  #3.36  to  |4 Ji  pe 

borgh  Conrant. 
VII.  Carters 

51 
51 

4  84 

4  ^8 

XIII.  Laborers 

* 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  SCOTLAND. 
Table  showing  the  earnings  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Scotland. 


Class. 


^Annual  earnings. 


In 
money. 


Farm-stewards 


Farm-hinds 

Farm  shepherds 

Foretfters : 

Overseers 

Ordinary  hands. 


In  gains. 


Total 


flOl  64 


83  38 
116  8S 


3|  loads  oatmeal,  at  408.,  £6  10s. ;  13  bushels  barley, 
at  4s.,  £2  8s. ;  1,600  yards  ground  for  planting  po- 
tatoes, £4 ;  cow  kept,  £1 ;  hoase  and  garden,  £3 ; 

coals,  £3;  h west  meat,  £1 |S96 

do 207  63 

do 94SM 


*  These  are  the  wages,  &o.,  actually  paid  to  the  farm-servants  on  a  farm  about  25  miles  distaot 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  may  be  stated  as  a  fair  average  of  the  annual  earnings  of  farm-ierra 


the  southeistem  part  of  Scotland.    Besides  these  wages,  form-servanta  (hinds)  usaally  k«epoo«i 
provided  by  their  masters  with  the  necessary  straw  for   'bedding"  free  of  diargo- 


pigs,  and  are  f/iwutc^u  uy  ujcrii  tunaicia  wiiu  luo  uvi:K9isury  Bimw  lor  '  Deaamg  ■  ireo  oi  cnaisw- 
of  importance  to  observe  that  the  farm-servsnt  has  no  broken  time  from  sickness  or  incIetDa 
weather,  Sco, 


There  is  a  class  of  agricultural  laborers  knowu  as  "  bendager 
class  of  farm-servants  Jilmost  peculiar  to  Scotland.  These  are  femi 
young  women  who  work  at  field  labor.  For  the  summer  half-year  t 
money- wages  is  from  £8  to  £10,  according  to  experience  and  abil 
and  for  the  winter  half-year  £6  to  £8 ;  that  is,  in  the  former  case,  $3 
to  $48.40,  and  in  the  latter,  $29.04  to  $38.72.  In  addition  to  this  ^ 
they  have  bed,  and  board,  and  washing.  On  some  farms  it  is  imperii 
on  the  hind  to  provide  a  bendager  for  field-labor,  and  he  hires  od( 
cordingly.  The  bendager  lodges  in  the  hind's  house  and  shares  the  i 
ily  living.  For  her  services  on  the  farm  the  farmer  pays  the  hind  at 
rate  of  30.2  cents  a  day  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  21.2  o 
per  day  for  three  motvtlis,  with  an  allowance  of  $4.84  for  harvest-f< 
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i  $2.42  per  week  for  four  weeks  daring  harvest  operations,  in  lieu  of 
ordinary  rate  of  30  cents  per  day.  This  system  of  bendage  is  a  fruit- 
soarce  of  complaint  among  the  hinds,  whose  circumstances  are,  in 
>se  days  of  dear  provisions,  greatly  stinted  by  being  thus,  as  it  were^ 
ih  compelled  to  maintain  a  female  worker  for  the  farmer.  In  many 
itricts  the  bendage  system  has  been  dispensed  with  altogether,  and 
IS  gradually  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  evident  that  the 
idition  of  the  bendager,  so  far  as  regards  remuneration,  is  much 
tter  relatively  than  that  of  her  master,  the  hind. 

IRELAND. 

reland  has  of  late  years  been  regarded  as  an  agricultural  country, 
1  while  it  is  possessed  of  cheap  labor  and  other  facilities  for  carrying 
manafacturing  with  success,  has  not,  for  various  reasons,  kept  pace 
h  the  countries  across  the  Channel,  especially  since  the  introduction 
nachinery.  xhe  manufacture  of  linens,  which  has  its  seat  at  Belfast, 
I  of  Irish  poplins,  which  are  produced  in  Dublin,  are  industries  widely 
»wn  and  highly  celebrated.  To  a  limited  degree  cotton,  wool,  and 
rsted  fabrics  are  produced ;  as  is  also  lace  in  Limerick.  Great  progress 
been  madewithin  the  last  few  years  in  the  manufacture  of  embroidered 
Blio,  which  employs  about  300,000  persons,  principally  females.  The 
inal  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  amounts  to  £1,400,000.  Indeed, 
:he  present  time  the  established  branches  of  production  and  com- 
rce  are  taking  a  wide  sweep.  A  better  system  of  agriculture  has, 
bin  a  brief  period,  been  introduced,  and  with  it  a  larger  demand,  and 
isequently  a  better  remuneration  for  labor.  The  immense  emigra- 
3)  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  as  appears  from  a  statement  on  page 
,  has  not  only  served  to  improve  the  material  condition  of  the  emi- 
iots,  and  reacted  on  Ireland  by  the  increased  wealth  and  position  of 
>8e  who  have  sought  fortune  in  other  lands,  but  by  reducing  the  ex- 
8  of  population,  has  largely  advanced  the  rates  of  wages  of  those  who 
nain  at  home. 

WAGES   OF  IRISH  FARM  LABORERS. 

Rie  following  information  in  regard  to  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  in 
land  appears  in  the  journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London, 
irch,  1870,  and  is  computed  in  United  States  gold : 


Comities. 

Per  day- 

Perweek.. 

Per  year. 

With  board. 

Without 
board. 

With  board. 

Without 
board. 

With  board. 

I  Limerick,  Waterfonl .. 
'im,  Armigta,  Down,  Lon- 
aderry.  Tvron© 

$0  24  to  $0  61 

$0  97 

50  73  to  §1  46 

91  70  to  12  43 

$38  93  to  $48  67 
24  33  to   48  67 

tin.  wickJow,  Kildare  - . . 

85* 
33 
17  to       24 

'^  QoeeoB.  Wexford 

97 
146 
156 

170 
2  43 
192 

b,  Cavaii,  Down 

10  24  to      49 
24  to      37 

s,  Longford,  Boecommon 
toeath 

38  93 

37  to      85* 

wd,  FenDftDash 

30  to      61 

37  to      49 

33  to      47 

35 

48  67  to   73  00 

1,  Galwaj.  Ker^,  Limer- 

196 
122 

2  43 

183 

146 

> 

58  37  to    68  10 

•w,  Cork,  Tipperftry 

iiD,  Mavo,  RofscommoD  . 
(Winter 

37  to       50* 
37  to       50 
22  to      25 
25  to      37 

50  18 
38  93  to   48  67 

122 
2  93* 

"jSprinjr 

:::::::::::.j 

38  93  to  48  67 

*  Harvest-wages. 
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Statement  ahoicing  the  rates  of  teases  paid  for  mechanical  and  other  labor  in  Ireland  ii  lie 

year  1873. 


Occupation. 


MBCHAXICS. 


Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers,  masons 
Cabinet-makers  — 

Carpenters 

Coopers 

Machinists 

Painters 

Plasterers 

Shoemakers 

Stone-cutters 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Tinsmiths 

Wheelwrights 


FABM  LABOnEBS. 

Experienced  hands : 

In  summer 

In  winter 

Ordinary  hands : 

In  summer 

In  winter 

Common    laborers,    at 

other  than  farm  work 

Pemale  servants 

lOSCELLAXEOCS. 


Seamen 

Laborers  or  unskilled 

workmen,  1874 

Apprentices  or  boys,  1874 
Poremen  or  overseers, 
1874 


Waierford. 


68 
6 
7 
6 
5 
7 
C 
6 
6 
6 
6 


40  i)erweek 

72  per  week 

30  per  week 

24  per  week — 

76  per  week 

50  to  |9  60  pei-  week. 

00  per  week 

I*  per  ^^oeK  ••••••••• 

00  per  week 

72  to  17  20  per  week. 
00  per  week 


90  per  week 

24  tof6  72  per  week. 


72  per  day . 
CO  per  day. 


60  per  day. 
48  per  day. 


CO 


48  per  day 

00  per  annum 


12  40  to  $15  per  month. 


Cork. 


|5  84  per  week . 
6  33  per  week. 


64  per  week. 
46  per  day  . . 
30  per  week. 
84  per  week. 
?3  per  week. 
46  per  day  . . 
46  per  day 


5 
1 
7 
5 
6 
1 
1 
6  09  to  97  30  per  week 


8  52  per  week. 


3  41  per  week . 

2  43  per  week. 

3  92  per  week . 
1  95  per  week. 


LondoDdeny. 


$0  84to$l 
84to  1 
96  to 
72  to 
72  to 
20  to 
08  to 
96  to 
76  to 
96  to 
88  to 
32  to 
60  to 
32  to 


1 
1 


5 
4 
3 
4 


32  per  dar. 
aSperdAT. 
Olperdaj. 
39perdiT. 
08  per  day. 
80  per  da  J. 
56  per  da  J. 
44  per  day. 
34  per  week. 
44  per  day. 
36  per  met 
76  per  weet 
80perwt«1» 
:6penwk. 


2  92  per  week. 
1  46  per  week. 

9  73  per  week. 


36  to 
36  to 

32  to 
32  to 


40  per  day. 
40  per  day. 

36  per  day. 
36  per  day. 


36  to      TSperday. 
40  00  to  60  OOperaoBCB. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Derby,  of  Boston,  who  traveled  in  Ireland  in  1872,  gives 
the  following  memoranda  in  regard  to  wages  at  that  time : 

Londonderry — servant  girls,  13«.  per  month  j  servant  men,  frornfW 
to  £14  per  year  j  masons,  4s.  per  day.  Girls  in  shirt  factories  earned  an 
average  of  Ss. ;  many  at  piecework  earned  from  Gs.  4(?.  to  £1  per  veek 
each. 

Housemaids  in  Dublin  get  £10  per  year.  A  washerwoman  earns  U 
6d.  per  day.  Wages  of  farm  laborers,  with  board,  10s,  to  12«.  per  week. 
Extra  help  2$.  to  3s.  each  per  day. 


BELFAST. 

Population  in  1871,  174,413. 

Belfast  is  the  chief  manufacturing  and  commercial  town  and  the  great 
depot  of  the  linen  trade  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  It  is  the  center  of  the 
Irish  linen  manufacture,*  to  the  cultivation  of  which  it  is  mainly  in- 
debted for  its  prosperty.  There  are  also  flour-mills  and  saw-mills, 
founderies,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  distilleries,  a  felt  manufactory 
and  vitriol- works,  and  being  a  maritime  town  it  has  extensive  ship  and 
rope  yards.  It  presents  an  appearance  of  bustling  activity  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  Ireland. 

•  Linen  was  woven  in  Ireland  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  but  the  first  mentioa 
of  Irish  linen  on  record  occurs  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  being  stated  that  in  127* 
it  was  used  in  Winchester. 
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IRON-SHIPBUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING  WORKS. 

Irooship-buUding  is  extensively  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Hariand  & 
^olff,  the  builders  of  the  well-known  steamships  of  the  White  Star  Line, 
acilities  for  this  branch  of  industry,  equal  to  those  on  the  Clyde,  are 
>S9e6sed  at  Belfast;  indeed,  the  rates  of  wages  are  said  to  be  somewhat 
wer.  The  following  rates  paid  by  the  firm  above  mentioned  and  kindly 
raished  for  this  report,  being  given  by  the  day,  and  not  in  such  detail 

the  statements  made  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  Elder  &  Co.,  of  61as- 
w,  are,  therefore,  not  so  valuable  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

trage  wages  per  day  {ccmputed  in  United  States  gold)  paid  hy  Messrs.  Hariand  tf*  Wolff  to 
hands  employed  in  their  iroti'ship-building  and  engineering  works  in  Ovtohery  1874. 


Occapation. 


tin,  riTeten,  and  calken 

lda>-<m , 

pvrlfhU 

Ben , 

aten 

ryen 


Wages. 

$1  13 

68 
1  29 
1  10 
1  17 

98 

Kiggera 

Smiths 

Hammermen 

Fitters  and  pattern-makers 
Laborers 


Wages. 


|1  09 
1  06 

58 
1  15 

C2 


DUBLIN. 

Population  in  1871,  267,717. 

Dublin  City,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  claims  a  high  antiquity.  In  the 
rly  part  of  the  ninth  century  it  was  taken  by  the  Danes,  and  in 
69  by  the  English  under  Strongbon.  The  manufactures  are  limited 
Irish  poplins,  stockings,  cotton,  and  a  few  other  fabrics.  Iron  cast- 
?,  cabinet  making,  and  manufactures  of  the  minor  articles  of  jewelry 
d  apparel  are  thriving,  but  afford  employment  to  but  a  small  part  of 
d  population.  The  well-known  Dublin  porter  is  an  important  item  in 
B  trade  of  the  city,  the  exports  in  1871  reaching  281,301  hogsheads. 
Mr.  Wilson  King,  United  States  consul  at  Dublin,  under  date  of 
►vember  24, 1873,  writes  as  follows  : 

n  in,  or  nearly  all,  branches  of  labop  wages  are  greatly  higher  than  thev  formerly 
^  aod  I  do  not  think  that  the  coHt  of  living  has  advanced  proportionately.  Bread 
^gbtly  dearer,  bnt  meat,  sugar,  and  tea,  and  even  oatmeal,  can  oe  had  for  nearly  the 
3«  aa  before  the  advance  iu  wages. 
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AGRICULTURAL  WAGES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Haten  of  agriculiural  wages  and  amount  of  weekly  earnings  for  wfn,  iromfn,  and  c 
each  county  of  England  and  WaleSy  in  ihe  quarters  ended  Michaelmas  and  Christ 
and  Lady  Day  and  Midsummer,  lb70. 

[Compfled  from  parliamentary  papers.  No.  371,  of  sesAion  1870,  *nd  No.  181,  of  Msaion 


Districts  and 
counties. 


BOUTHEASTEBSr. 

Surrey 

Kent 

Sussex 

Southampton  ... 

Berkshire 


SOUTH  HIDLAXD. 


Herts 


Northern  ptonshire 

Hnntingdon 

Bedfordshire.... 


Cambridge. 


EASTERN. 


Essex. 


Safiblk 


Norfolk 


SOUTHWESTERN. 
Wilts 


Dorget. 


Quarters  ended— 


Miohaolmas,  l«i69* 
Christmas,  lifC9 . . 
Lady  Day,  1870. . . 
Michaelmas,  18G9* 
Chi-istmas,  1869 . . 
Lady  Day,  1870... 
Midsummer,  1870 
Michaelmas.  ie69* 
Christmas,  1869.. 
Lady  Day,  1870... 
Midsummer,  1870 
Michaelmas,  1869* 
Christmas,  1669 . . 
Lady  Day,  1870... 
Midsummer.  1870 
Michaelmas,  1869* 
Christmas,  1869 . . 
Lady  Day,  1870... 
Midsummer,  1870 


Michaelmas.  1?69*. 
Christmas,  IttiO . .. 

Lady  Day,  1870 

Midsummer,  1870  . 
Mioh%elma8, 1869*. 
Christmas,  1869... 

Lady  Day,  1870 

Midsummer,  1870  . 
Michaelmas.  1869*. 
Christmas,  1%9... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midsummer,  1870  . 
Michaelmas,  1869*. 
Christmas,  1869... 

Lady  Day,  1870 

Midsummer,  1870*. 
Michaelmas,  1869*. 


Michaelmas,  1^0*. 
Christmas,  1869*  .. 

Lady  Day,  1870 

Mid'sumiuer,  1870  . 
Michnelmas,  1869*. 
Christmas,  1969... 

Lady  Day,  1870 

MidAummer,  1670  . 
Michaelmas,  1869*. 
Christmas,  1869... 

Lady  Day,  1870 

Midsummer,  lb70*. 


Michaelmas,  1869*. 
Christmas,  1869... 

Lady  Day,  1670 

Midsummer,  1870*. 
Mich<ielma8, 186&*. 
Christmas,  1869... 

Lady  Day,  1870 

Midsummer,  1870*. 


Men. 


"Weekly  wages 
without  lodg- 
ing and  food. 


13  14 
3  38 
3  U 
3  14 


$3  38 
3  14 


9 
3 
2 
3 


S 
8 
2 
1 


66 
66 
66 
66 


42 
42 

66 
93 


to 

to 
to 

to 
to 
to 
to 


to 
to 
to 
to 


2 
3 
2 


72  to 
54  to 
60  to 
2  78  to 
2  90  to 
42  to 
66  to 


2 
2 


2  66  to 


2 
2 
2 

2 

o 


9 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
o 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


66  to 
43  to 
42  to 
42  to 
42  to 


42  to 
42  to 
42  to 
42  to 
17  to 
42  to 
42  to 
42  to 
42  to 
17  to 

42  to 

43  to 


42  to 
29  to 
29  to 
42  to 
17  to 
05  to 
05  to 
17  to 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
8 
2 


38 

63 

63 

63 

38 

36t 

90t 

14t 

90 

66 

66 

66 

90 

14 

42 

42 


3  17  to  2  42 


34 
14 
14 
14 
14 
26 
00 
90 
87 
66 
66 
42 
63 
38 
38 
38 
90 


3 

3 
o 

mm 

2 


63f 
021 
90* 
90t 
8  90 
2  90 
890 

2  90 

3  14 
3  14 
3  14 
3  14 


2 
o 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 


90 

66 

66 

90 

42i 

17t 

90t 

63t 


Weekly  earn- 
ings by  task- 
work.    "" 


|3  63  to  14  84 
3  63 


4  35  to 
3  63  to 
3  38  to 

363  to 
3  14  to 
3  02  to 

3  14  to 

4  35  to 

2  90  to 

3  90  to 
9  90  to 
3  63  to 
2  42  to 

66  to 
90  to 


3 

2 


3 
3 
3 
3 


63  to 
38  to 
38  to 
14  to 


3 
■2 
2 


63  to 
66  to 


2  42  to 

2  42  to 

3  38  to 

990  to 


87  to 
DO  to 
90  to 
14  to 
63  to 
IK)  to 
17  to 
42  to 


6  05 


4 
4 
4 

4 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 


35 
11 
11 
84 
63 
35 
63 
84 
26 
63 
63 
84 
14 
14 
63 


5  47 
3  26 
3  26 
3  63 
05 
11 
63 
08 
35 


6 
4 
3 
5 
4 
3 
2 
2 
5 


38 
90 
90 
32 
90 


66  to  3  90 


3  63  to  3  87 


2  90  to  7  26 


3  87 
3  38 

7  26 

8  90 
3  38 


3  14  to  4  35 

8  90  to  3  63 

2  90 

9  90  to  3  87 


35 
14 
63 
38 
35 
14 
26 
35 


Women. 


Weekly  wages 
without  loae- 
ing  and  food. 


|1  91  to 
1  21  to 
33  to 
45  to 


|1  45 
1  45 


1 
1 


1  45  to 


1  21  to 
1  21  to 

72  to 

73  to 
96  to 

1  21  to 
96  to 
96  to 
96  to 


96  to 
72  to 
96  to 
96  to 


1  21  to 


1  21  to 
72  to 


84  to 
84  to 
84  to 
84  to 
96  to 
96  to 


72  to 

73  to 
96  to 
72  to 


96  to 
84  to 
84  to 
84  to 

72  to 

84  to 


45 
17 
45 
61 
45 
45 
21 
45 
45 
21 
96 
91 
91 
45 
08 
06 
21 


1  OS 
I  08 
96 
96 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
91 
21 
91 
45 


1  45 
1  21 


21 
72 
45 
21 
08 
08 
% 
96 
31 
21 
08 
21 


1  45 
1  21 


1 
1 


72  to    1 


45 
21 
96 
96 
96 
45 


Chil 

We 

in 


10 
1 


•  With  beer  at  hay-time  and  harvest.  t  Usually  with  beer  at  harvest-time.  :  TV 
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R«/et  of  agricultural  tcages  and  amount  oftccecldy  carvings,  j-c, — Continned. 


Qnorten  ended— 

Men. 

Women. 

Children  under 
16. 

Putriet»  aod 
MWtiet. 

Weekly  ^af^es 

Weekly 

earn* 

Weekly  wacea 
without  loag- 
Ing  and  food. 

Weekly  wmt 
without  loos- 
ing and  foo«L 

• 

without  lodg* 

iufrs  by 

task- 

• 

iog  and  food. 

work. 

Derwuhire 

Michaelmas,  1869: 

ei  93  to  $2  90t 

$2  17  to  $3  63 

196  to  11  08 

136  to  H  31 

Christmas.  ieC9: .. 

2  17  to 

2  66t 

2  54  to 

3  63 

96  to 

1  06 

73  to    181 

Lady  Day,  1870;... 

2  05  to 

2  90t 

2  42  to 

363 

96  to 

1  08 

48  to    1  81 

Midsummer,  1^70 1. 

2  17  to 

2  90t 

2  42  to 

3  38 

96  to 

1  06 

72  to    1  31 

CoTBwafl 

Michaehu«s,1869.. 

3  €6 

3  6311 

1  06 

1  06 

Chiistmas.  1869... 

2  66 

3  38 

1  08 

72 

• 

Lady  Day.  1870... 

2  66 

3  63 

96 

78 

Midsnmmer.  IKTO  . 

2  66 

3  63 

1  06 

96 

Soncnet 

Michaelmas,  184i9;. 

2  42  to 

2  90 

3  38  to 

4  84 

96  to 

1  45 

96  to    193 

Christmas,  1869;  .. 

2  42  to 

2  54 

2  90 

1  21  to 

1  45 

1  45 

Lady  Day,  1870;... 

2  42  to 

2  66 

2  42  to 

3  14 

1  21 

84  to       96 

Midsamuier,  1870;. 

2  42 

2  i!0 

1  21 

84  to    1  45 

WE8T  MIDLAKD. 

GlMi€«8(enhire.. 

Michaelmas,  1869*. 

2  42  to 

3  141 

3  38  to 

5  08 

1  21  to 

1  57 

96  to    1  31 

Christmas,  1^69;  .. 

2  42  to 

2  90f 

2  90  to 

363 

96  to 

1  21 

72  to    1  31 

Lady  Day,  1870:  .. 

2  17  to 

2  90t 

3  90  to 

3  63 

96  to 

1  31 

84  to    1  31 

Midsummer,  1870:. 

2  17  to 

2  90t 

390  to 

4  84 

96  to 

121 

84  to    181 

Berefordthire  ... 

Michaelmas,  1869;. 

2  42  to 

3  54 

3  14  to 

4  84 

96  to 

1  08 

48  to    1  45 

Christmas,  1869;  . . 

3  17  to 

3  42 

366 

96  to 

1  21 

60  to    1  31 

Lady  Dsv,  1870;... 

S  17  to 

266 

2  90 

96  to 

1  08 

72  to    1  45 

Midsummer,  1870;. 

2  17  to 

2  90 

3  66  to 

3  63 

96  to 

1  21 

72  to    1  45 

Skwpdjire 

Michnelmas,  1869*. 

2  42  to 

3  90f 

3  63  to 

3  67 

1  08 

1  81 

Cbnstmns.  1869*  .. 

3  42  to 

3  14f 

84  to 

1  08 

Lady  Day,  1870*... 
Midsummer,  1870*. 

2  42  to 
2  66  to 

3  14 
3  14 

84  to 

1  08 
1  08 

5  08 

"iis'to  *i'93 

Suiford '.. 

Michaelmas.  1869*. 
Christmas.  1869*  . 

3  14 
3  14 

3  87 

1  31 
1  31 

84 

84 

Lady  Day,  1870*  .. 

3  14 

1  31 

84 

Midsummer,  1870*. 

3  14 

3  87 

1  21 

84 

Vwcwtershire . . 

Michaelmas,  1869; 

2  66  to 

3  87 

2  90  to 

6  05 

72  to 

1  45 

48  to    1  45 

Christmas,  1869;  .. 

2  42  to 

3  14 

2  90  to 

3  87 

72  to 

1  31 

48  to       96 

Lady  Day,  1870*  . . 

2  42  to 

390 

3  42  to 

3  87 

96  to 

1  31 

48  to    1  45 

Midsummer,  18  ^O;. 

2  42  to 

2  90 

2  42  to 

3  87 

96  to 

121 

48  to    1  45 

Var»ick%hire... 

Michaelmas,  1869*. 

2  66  to 

3  87 

3  75  to 

4  84 

24  to 

72 

72  to       96 

Christmas,  1869... 

2  54  to 

3  14 

3  14 

84  to 

1  21 

72 

Lady  Day,  1870... 

2  66  to 

3  14 

3-63 

64  to 

96 

72  to    1  45 

Midsummer,  1870  . 

3  66  to 

3  63 

64  to 

1  43 

84  to       96 

S08IH  laDLAJED. 

09     ^r\f       w\^ 

I'Ctcettenhire... 

Michaelmas.  1869  . 

3  14  to 

3  63 

96  to 

1  45 

36  to       73 

Christmas.  U69... 

2  90  to 

3  14 

's'ii' 

84  to 

96 

72  to       84 

Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midsummer,  1670  . 

3  90  to 

3  38 

3  63  to 

3  75 

84  to    1  45 

v^ 

3  14 

3  63  to 

4  84 

'"*96*to* 

1*21' 

72  to       96 

Xotland 

Michaelmas,  1869*. 
Christmas,  1869... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midsummer,  1870  . 
Michaelmas,  1869*. 

3  02 
2  90 

4  84 

1  45 

84  to    1  45 

72 

2  90 

72  to    1  45 

3  14 

72  to    1  45 

^^"^ 

3  38 

5  56 

72 

96 

ChristmM,1869  ... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midsummer,  1870  . 

3  26  to 

3  63 

72 

72  to       96 

3  26 

'4  53 

72  to    1  45 

^***i»ghMMliire. 

8  26  to 

3  63 

4  35  to 

7  26 

*i*45* 

72  to    1  93 

Michaelmas,  1869*. 

3  26 

3  75  to 

7  26 

1  45 

96 

Christmas,  1869  ... 

S  90to 

3  26 

4  72 

1  45 

1  08 

Lady  Day,  1870.... 

3  90  to 

3  38 

3  50  to 

4  36 

1  21  to 

1  81 

84  to    1  21 

^*>nhii«.. 

Midsummer,  1870  . 

2  90  to 

3  63 

3  63  to 

4  36 

1  08  to 

1  45 

96  to    1  08 

Michaelmas,  1869.. 
Christmas.  1869 

3  90  to 

3  63 

3  38 

2  42  to 

2  90 
1  45 

•  ^■••i  ^/  ••••«• 

3  63 

Lady  Day,  1870.... 

3  38 

• 

3  87 

96  to 

1  45 

48'to'  1*45 

<^iu« 

Michaelmas.  1869t. 
Christmas.  1869t  .. 

S90  to 
3  90  to 

3  63 
3  63 

4  84 
3  63 

1  45  to 
1  45  to 

2  17 
2  17 

96 

48  to        73 

Lady  Day,  1870t... 
Midsummer,  1870t. 

3  90  to 

3  63 

1  45  to 

3  17 

^jkm. 

3  90  to 

3  63 

1  45  to 

3  17 

*"i*68'to**i*45 

^^*sliire 

Michaelmas,  1869  . 

3  63 

'i'si'to' 

5  80 

1  81  to 

3  17 

1  21  to    1  81 

Christmas,  1869  ... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 

3  90  to 

3  63 

1  45  to 

3  43 

3  63 

'*3*87*to* 

4*84* 

1  81  to 

3  17 

i'45 

Midsummer,  1870  . 

3  63  to 

4  35 

3  63  to 

4  84 

1  81  to 

3  17 

1  45  to    8  Is 

^ith  beer  at  hay-time  and  harvest.  t  TTsnally  with  beer  at  harvest-time.  t  With  food. 

II  With  food  and  older  at  harvest-time,  and  a  cottage,  Sec 
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Bates  of  agricultural  wages  and  amount  of  weekly  earnings,  ^-c— Contini 


Districts  and 
coon  ties. 


TOBKfiBlBB. 

West  Hiding... 


liTorth  Hiding... 


KORTHEBN. 


Darbam 


Northumberland . 


Camborland 


Westmoreland... 


WELSH. 

Monmouth... 


WALES. 

XTnums, 
Merthyr  Tydfil.. 


Bridgend     and 
Cowbridge. 


Gower, 


Llanelly 

Llandils*£ftwr ... 


Carmarthen. 


Haverfordwist... 


Cardigan 


Quarters  ended — 


Michaelmas,  1869t. 
Christmas,  1869... 

Lady  Day,  1870 

Midsummer,  1870  . 
Michaelmas,  li^69  . 
Christmas,  1869... 

Lady  Day,  1870 

Midaummer,  1870  . 


Michaelmas.  1869§ . 
Christmas,  1869... 

Lady  Day,  1870 

Midsummer,  1870  . 
Michaelmas,  1869  . 
Christmas,  1869... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midaummer,  1870  . 
Michaelmas,  1869.. 
Christmas,  1869... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midsummer,  1870  . 
Michaebnaa,  18696 . 
Christmas,  1869... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midaummer,  1870  . 


Michaelmas,  1S69  , 
Christmas,  1869  ... 
Lady  Day,  1870... 
Midaummer,  1870 


Men. 


Weekly  waees 
lodg* 
ing  and  food. 


without  Ic 


93  38  to  15  eo 


3 
3 
3 
3 
*)  90  to 

2  90  to 

3  63  to 


26  to 
26  to 
63  to 
63  to 


3 
4 

4 
4 
3 
3 
4 


99 
11 
35 

78 
87 
63 
35 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


63  to 
63  to 
63  to 
63  to 
63  to 
38  to 
63  to 
63  to 


S  42  to 


63  to 
50  to 
63  to 
3d  to 
99  to 


35 

87t 

11; 
in 

80 
87 
35 
87 
3  63 

3  63 
63 
35 
35 
87 

4<11 

4  35 


2  42  to  3  6311 

2  42  to  3  63 

2  66  to  4  0011 

2  66  to  3  63|| 


3 
3 


2 
2 
2 
2 


14  to 
14  to 
14  to 
14  to 


14  to 
14  to 


42  to 

43  to 
42  to 
90  to 


4 

4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 


4  35  to    5  08 


4  35  to    5  08 
4  35  to    5  08 
3  63* 
3  63 


4  84  to 
2  90  to 


5  80 
3  38 


Michaelmas,  1869 1     3  02  to 
Christmas,  1869  ...     2  90  to 
Lady  Day,  1670... 
Midsummer,  lc^70 
Michaelmas,  1869  .     3 
Christmas,  1869...     3 

Lady  Day,  1870 3 

Midsummer,  1870  .     3 
Michaelmas,  1869  . 
Christmas,  1869... 

Lady  Day,  1870 

Midsummer,  1870  . 
Michaelmas,  1869t. 
Christmas,  1860... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midaummer,  1870  . 
Michaelmas,  1869 . 
Christmas,  1869... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midsummer,  1870  . 
Michaelmas,  1669  . 
Christmas,  1869... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midsummer,  1870  . 
Michaelmas,  1869  .     2  42  to 
Christmas,  1869  ...     1  21  to 
Lady  Day,  1870....     1  21  to 
Midsummer,  1870  .     1  21  to 
Michaelmas,  1669§ . 
Christmas,  1869  ...     1  93  to 

Lady  Day,  1870 1  93  to 

Midsummer,  1870$.     2  17  to 

•  With  beer  at  hay-time  and  harvest. 

t  Usually  with  beer  at  harvest-time. 

i  With  food. 

y  With  food  and  cider  at  harvest-time,  and  a  oottage, 

$  Usually  with  food  and  beer  at  harvest-time. ' 


35 

11 

63 

63 

63 

63 

63 

63 

90* 

90 

90 

2  90 

3  63 
63 
26 
26 
90 
90 
3d 
38 
90 
17 
17 
17 
90 
45: 
45: 
45; 
17 
17 
17 
66 


Weekly  earn- 
ings by  task- 
work. 


$3  63  to  $4  35 


3  75 


4  35 


3  63  to    5  08 


3  63*  to  5  32 

3  63  to  4  35 

3  63  to  4  35 

3  63  to  5  32 


3  87 


3  63 
2  90 
2  90 
290 


2  42  to  2  90 
1  93  to  2  42 
1  93  to    2  42 


Women. 


Weekly  waees 
ing  and  foo£ 


without  1< 


fl 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


45  to  $3  38 


45  to 
45  to 
21  to 
45  to 
21  to 
60  to 
1  21  to 


1  21  to 

96  to 

1  08  to 

96  to 
1  21  to 
1  21  to 

1  81  to 
1  45  to 
1  45  to 
1  45  to 

48  to 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


G9 
69 
45 
17 
45 
45 
45 


81 
45 
45 
45 
35 
81 
f>l 
45 
17 
69 
81 
81 
57 


1  45 

2  17 


1  45 

1  21 

1  45 

1  21  to    1  45 


21  to 
96  to 
96  to 
96  to 


1  21  to 
1  21  to 


1  21  to 

1  21  to 

96  to 

96  to 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 


45 
21 
21 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
21 
21 
21 


72  to 
96  to 


92 
92 
45 
96 
96 
9« 
45 
96 
96 
45 


&C. 
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Baie$  of  agricultural  wages  and  amount  o/weellg  earnings,  ^c. — Continaed. 


Qaarten  ended— 

Men. 

Women. 

Children  under 
16. 

IMitricti  and 
eooatiet. 

Weekly  waees 
without  lodg* 
ing  and  food. 

"Weekly  earn- 
ings by  task- 
work. 

Weekly  wages 
without  lodg- 
ing and  food. 

Weekly  wages 
without  lodg' 
ing  and  food. 

• 

CncUMwell 

MicbaelTnM.1869*. 
Christmas,  1869... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midsummer,  1870  . 
Micbaelmaa.  1869  . 
Christmas,  1869... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midsummer,  1870 . 
Michaelmas,  1869  . 
Christmas,  1869... 
Lady  Day,  1870.... 
Midsammer,  1870  . 

12  90 
290 
290 
12  90  to    3  14 
2  42* 
2  17* 
2  42* 
2  42* 
1  93t 
338 

1  93t 

2  17t 

13  63 
3  63 

11  45 
1  21 
1  21 
$1  21  to    1  45 
1  21 
96 
1  21 
1  21 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 
1  45 

11  45 

96 
96 

XnightoD 

96 

2  42 

50 
1  21 

1  21 

Comny 

1  45 

79 

1  45 

3  63 

t24 

*  With  food  and  cider  at  harvest-time,  and  a  cottage,  &,c. 


t  With  food. 


Weekly  earnings  of  women  and  children  at  task-work, 

WOMEN. 


Counties. 


lent 

Sonex 

SooUuiiDpton  ... 

Jerkihiw 

AQcthsiopton ... 
^'ortblk.:.. 

Jilt! 

Jwiet 

l^ctooahbe 

Conrwall 

gloscettersbire. 
i^firefordshire  . . 


^St:. 


^ottestershire 
f  anridtthire . 
ifice^enhixe . 


^,ottii,ght^]iir,) 

^orth  Siding,  (Yorkshire) 

^^tm 

JfOMnoath 

G<rtrer,  (TV-ales) 

''nckhowell 


Quarter  ended — 


Michaelmas. 


12  90 

ft  93  to    2  42 

1  45  to    1  68 

1  45 

72  to    1  21 

1  93  to    2  42 

96  to    1  45 


2  05  to    2  17 

1  45  to    2  17 

1  45 

1  45 

72  to    2  90 


1  39 

2  17 
2  17 
1  45 

1  ei 


Christmas. 


Lady  Day. 


Midsummer. 


12  17 


96 
1  45 


96  to    1  25 


1  21  to    1  03 
96" 


1  93 
1  21 


$1  45  to  12  17 


96 
1  45 
1  08 


1  21 


96  to    1  93 
1  21 


1  69 


II  93  to  12  17 


CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS. 


96  to    1  45 


1  08  to    S90 

96  to    1  21 

1  43 


1  81 

1  45 

1  21  to    1  91 


2  17 


f«»t., 


S^kshixS 

S^rts 

^^fthamptonshire. 
v^onisEipe 

1^,^ : 

^J^itthlre 

SiJ^^cest^pihire^!., 


l^?*^c«st«nibire . . 

^«»<5oU»  

ifJ^nSJ^J^m^tire 
^***«aslure 


ei  45  to  a-2  90 

.  1  03 

1  69 

1  81 


1  21  to    1  45 

24  to    1  21 

1  21 


1  45 

1  ^l 

72  to    1  69 

1*45 

1  21 


|0  96 


$1  08 


2  05 


|0  96 


1  21 


72  to       96 
1  45 


96  to    1  21 
1  6!l 
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A  return,  similar  to  the  foregoing,  was  made  to  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons in  July,  1873,  giving  the  average  rate  of  weekly  earnings  of  agri- 
cultural laborers  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  quarters  ended 
Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  1872,  so  far  as  the  same  could  be  leadUj 
obtained. 

r'The  following  information,  condensed  from  this  return,  exhibits  a 
gratifying  improvement  in  the  earnings  and  the  condition  of  farm-laboi- 
ers  over  those  of  1869-'70 : 

^At  Epaom  the  weekly  wages  to  men  were  149.  a  week ;  and  women,  68. ;  children 
nnder  sixteen  years  of  age,  bs. ;  and  the  same  stated  as  weekly  earnings  by  task-work. 
In  the  eastern  district  tne  men  earned  liSs,  by  the  week  and  20«.  by  ta^-work.  In 
Kent  (at  Faversham)  the  men  earned  20«.  as  weekly  wages  and  26tf.  at  task-work. 
Only  those  who  sow  and  reap  are  engaged  by  task.  Beer,  ale,  and  cider  are  girea  in 
some  places ;  in  others  no  refreshment.  In  one  place  in  Wales  the  weekly  wagM  to 
men  was  fix)m  15«.  to  228,,  and  with  **  task  money  "  stated  at  ld».  6d. ;  and  at  the  fiame 
place  breakfast  was  given,  as  well  as  other  meals,  with  abont  fonr  pints  of  beer  a  daj. 
It  is  mentioned  that  the  snpply  is  afforded  during  the  hay  and  corn  harvesta,  and  it  is 
added,  "  They  are  not  stinted  in  food."  At  Northampton  the  weekly  wages  wu  Ik 
Of  course,  the  amount  is  different  in  the  yarions  counties.  In  Dorsetshire  the  wagei 
to  the  men  were  from  9«.  to  V2s.  per  week.    ShepherdSj  20«.  in  the  lambing  season. 

On  the  (Queen's)  Osborne  farms  laborers  formerly  received  but  14i. 
per  week,  from  which  was  deducted  2«.  for  the  rent  of  the  cottage  with 
which  each  is  provided.  A  garden  is  attached  to  each  cottage.  A 
quantity  of  thin  beer  is  given  to  each  man. 

FAEM- WAGES  IN  1874. 

There  has  been  an  advance  in  the  price  of  farm-labor  and  a  redactioa 
of  the  hours  of  labor  since  1870. 

In  an  article  on  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  of  England, 
which  appears  on  subsequent  pages,  Mr.  Stanley  James  says : 

The  average  rates  of  farm- wages  thronghont  England  have  since  risen,  and  the  boon 
of  labor  have  been  reduced.  In  the  northern  counties,  18«.  a  week  is  now  paid  for  £inn* 
labor ;  in  the  midland  districts,  16«. ;  and  in  the  southern  districts,  from  12i.  to  \^ 
There  are  still  pojrts  of  England,  however,  in  which  men  are  paid  less  than  the  latter 
sum. 

From  the  London  Times  and  other  undoubted  authorities  the  follow- 
iug  information  in  regard  to  the  prices  of  farm-labor  in  Great  Britain  is 
obtained : 

In  Aberdeenshire,  a  plowman  receives  from  £28  (8135.52)  to  £30  (|145.20)  per  an- 
num, with  food  and  lodging. 

In  Mid  Lothian,  agricidtural  wages  have  doubled  since  1640. 

In  Northumberland,  21«.  (|5.0d)  a  week  and  3«.  (72  cents)  extra  in  harvest,  hoose 
and  rarden  iree,  and  80  stone  of  potatoes  within  the  year. 

In  North  Lancashire,  20«.  ($4.84)  and  2U.  ($5.08)  weeklv  to  plowmen. 

Yorkshire,  20s.  ($4.84)  to  238.,  ($5.56.) 

Lincolnshire,  18«.  ($4.35)  per  week,  winter  and  summer. 

Norfolk,  28, 6d.  (60  cents)  per  day,  ordinary  laborers. 

'Agricultural  laborers'  wages  have  risen  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  all  over  the  country 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.— 2tme«,  Apnl  17,  1674. 

•J»iVw  Market,  {ApHl,  1874.)— Weekly  wages  paid  by  au  emplover  nnder  the  Duke  « 
Rutland,  as  follows :  Laborer,  17«.  2d.  to  1&«.  9rf.,  ($4.15  to  $4.53  :')  horsekeeper,  18».  6ito 
208.  bd.,  ($4.47  to  $4.94  j)  yardman,  21».  4d.,  ($5.16,)  including  liarvest-work  and  piece- 
work. 

^'Theiford.—WagesT^Q.id  upon  the  Knettishall  farm  to  a  man  sixty-eight  yetnoM, 
who  is  the  lowest  paid  among  the  able-bodied  laborers  employed.  Forty-seven  v«b 
at  14«.,  ($3.38)  $158.86;  piecework  over  day  wages,  £2  15».,  8ci.,  ($13.47;)  five  treela 
harvest  wages,  £8  19«.,  $43.31 ;  making  a  total  of  $215.64.— Timc«  June  8, 1874. 

Mr.  Walter  Williams,  under  date  of  October  25, 1874,  writes:  "Fann 
laborers  earn  from  28.  Or7.  to  Ss.  C/7.  per  day,  according  to  capacity,  with 
perquisites." 
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FARM  WAGES  IN  1875. 

» The  following  extracts,  from  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal^ 
how  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  in  different  counties  of  England  at  the 
lost  recent  dates,  and  indicate  a  marked  advance  on  the  rates  of  1870j 

Berkthirtf  (Maidenhead,)  January  28. — Lowest  price  for  day-men,  13«.  or  14«.  per  week 
Torkiog  hoars  per  day,  9|.  4 

Hampttead  Korreya,  January  29. — Wages,  12^.  and  upwards;  7  o^clock  to  5.30,  next 
looth  to  6  o'clock. 

Eua,  January  14. — Wages,  from  13«.  to  16«.  per  week  by  day.    Hours,  from  7  to  5. 
5jf/o/t,  January  19. — ^\Vage8, 13«.  and  14«.  a  week  ;  8^  honrsa  day. 
SmmtrmUluref  {Marioch,)  January  21. — Wages  11«.,  and  three  gallons  of  cider  per 
eek. 

Buckingkamshire,  February  17. — ^Wages,  148.  per  week  for  ordinary  laborers ;  carters 
Dd  stockmen,  16«.  for  9^  hours'  work. 

C«riigau8hiref  February  19. — Laborers  abundant,  on  account  of  the  strike  in  the  iron 
Ddcoal  works.    Wages,  where  food  is  not  given,  average  10«.  to  11«. 
Hfnfordskiref  February  19. — General  wages,  12«.  per  week,  with  cider ;  wagoners  and 
Mikmeo,  from  2».  to  4».  per  week  more,  with  cider  and  harvest  money  extra. 
Isvrih  E$9ex  and  South  Suffolk,  February  18. — Wages,  day-work,  2a,  per  day  from  6  a. 
1-  to  6  p.  m.,  two  hours  for  meals.    Contract  work  up  to  2«.  6d.  per  day. 
BwJa^  Korthy  February  26. — Wages,  13».  to  16«.  a  week. 
£wa,  February  25. — Wages,  14».  weekly,  from  6.30  to  5  o'clock. 
Emfordahiref  (near  McuUeyj)  February  2o. — Wages  vary  from   12«.  to  15«.  per  week; 
icept  ia  the  winter,  they  work  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
Kenty  Fdfruary  25. — Wages,  16«.  a  week  and.  upward. 

Lamtershire,  (near  Grantham^  )  February  24.--Ordinary  wages,  2«.  6d.  a  day ;  no  scarc- 
7  of  men.  Hours,  from  6.30  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m. ;  in  fact,  the  men  leave  home  at  6  a. 
>•,  and  reach  home  again  at  6  p.  m. 

MnwunUhskire,  (Llanarth,)  February  25. — Wages,  12«.  to  15«.  per  week,  with  perqui- 
tes.   Hours,  10^. 

YorlMre,  Sorth  Bidinn  Dales,  (LeathoJme,  Tarm,)  February  23. — Wages  of  farm  ser- 
Mts,  laborers,  and  mechanics  are  high,  much  out  of  x^roportiou  as  compared  with  the 
Dee  of  wheat. 

^ormdakire. — ^Wages,  15».  per  week.  Hours,  alK)ut  from  7  till  5. 
CAerttre,  (Tarporley,)  March  3. — Wages  mostly  vary,  according  to  locality,  from  13«.  to 
*<•  per  week,  and  laborers  are  scarce.  Hours  of  labor  from  7  in  the  morning  until  6 
itheeyening,  with  30  minutes  for  breakfast,  and  1  hour  for  dinner. 
Btrhkire, MarcH  11. — ^Wages,  12«.  and  13«. ;  carters,  &c,,  la.  a  week  more.  Hours  of 
ibor,  from  7  a.  m.  till  5  p.  m.,  1  hour  for  dinner ;  in  many  places  from  6  a.  m.  till  6  p. 
^  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  1  hour  for  dinner. 

PoneUhirCy  March  11. — Wages,  nominally,  about  128,  a  week,  with  perquisites;  15tf. 
ithont.    Good  men  earn  from  2s.  to  5«.  a  week  extra. 

^^oucesierphire,  March  11. — Wages  from  11».  to  14«.  per  week.    Hours  of  labor,  from  7 
J-  to  5  p.  m. 
Norfolk,  ( Weat,)  March  10.— Wages  are  nominally  13«.  per  week,  but  good  men  have 

^o^hhirtf  (  Weat  Biding,)  March  20.— Wages  from  18«.  to  2ia.  per  week.    Ten  hours 

^^^cktnghamahire,  (South,)  March  18. — Wages,  14s.  per  week ;  many  men  earn  more  by 

.^work.    Hours,  fi"om  6  to  5. 

^!^n,  March  18. — ^Wages,  12«.  per  week,  with  cider. 

'i^takire,(Tiabury,)  March  IS.—General  wages,  12s.  per  week;  but  in  many  parishes 

*  ll«.  for  10  hours'  work ;  women,  lOd,  per  day. 

8ALABIES  OF  CLEEKS  IN  BANKS,  INSUEANCE  COMPANIES,  ETC. 

1^6  followiog  information,  condensed  from  the  London  Economist  of 
y  1, 1875,  in  regard  to  the  salaries  of  clerks  in  banking  and  other 
Citations,  although  forming  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  report,  will 
^ve  of  interest  to  some  readers : 

• 

'  regards  the  initial  pay,  the  usual  age  of  entry  in  banks  and  insurance  companies 
^m  seventeen  or  eighteen  to  twenty,  and  the  salary  from  £70  to  £80.  The  usual 
of  a  junior  clerk  l^tween  eighteen  and  twenty  may  be  roughly  put  at  about  £90. 
^«  Bank  of  England,  with  an  establishment  of  eight  hundred  clerks,  returns  the 
of  entry  for  ordinary  clerks  as  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  and  the  initial  pay  "  about 
per  annum."  The  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  with  443  clerks,  returns  the 
>f  entry  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  and  the  initial  pay  £80  per  annum,  except 
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in  the  case  of  the  juniors,  who  enter  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  at  £50  per  annum. 
In  Glyn's,  with  200  clerks,  the  initial  pay  is  £75  per  annnm,  and  the  age  of  entry 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen.  Seventy-five  pounds  for  a  lad  of  eiRhteen  ia  byno 
means  a  low  salary.  Upon  that  point  I  can  speak  with  considerstble  oonfideoi^. 
Taking  the  general  run  of  clerical  employment  in  the  city,  there  are  not  many  places 
where  a  lad  of  eighteen  would  get  £75  a  year. 

1  As  regards  maximum  pay,  about  £350  to  £400  a  year  in  banks,  and,  at  the  most,  £300 
a  year  in  other  establishments,  are  the  maximum  amounts  to  which  ordinary  clerkB,if 
they  are  possessed  of  merit — there  being  hardly  any  promotion  except  by  merit— m»y 
look  forward  to.  Thus,  in  the  Bank  of  England,  the  secretary  stated  that 'every  clerk 
would  rise  to  a  "maximum"  of  £300  about  forty-one  to  forty-four  years  of  af;e. 

'  In  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  and  in  Glyn^s,  the  maximum  in  both  cases  is 
stated  to  be  £400  for  an  average  clerk. 

RELATIVE  AMOUNT  OF  WORK  PERFORMED. 

lu  estimatiDg  the  actual  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  Kiogdom,  from 
the  figures  presented  on  the  preceding  pages,  regard  has  only  been  had 
to  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  which  the  work-people  have  ezchaDgcd 
for  the  sums  named.  The  computation  is  made  upon  the  supposition 
that  each  man,  at  a  given  occupation,  will  perform  a  definite  amooDt  of 
work  per  hour,  whether  he  labor  eight,  nine,  or  ten  hours  per  day;  in 
other  words,  that  men  who  have  been  working  ten  hours  per  day  will 
jperform  on€>  tenth  less  if  the  time  is  reduced  to  nine  hours,  and  one-fifth 
less  if  reduced  to  eight  hours  per  day ;  which  supposition  may  or  may 
not  be  correct. 

If  it  be  required  to  ascertain  the  advance  in  the  cost  occasioned  by  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  this  pro  rata  mode  of  computation  will 
furnish  the  result  approximately  correct.  But  when,  in  determining  the 
results  of  this  investigation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  compare  the  cost 
of  labor  in  Great  Britain  with  that  in  the  United  States,  other  data  will 
be  required  in  addition  to  those  which  have  already  been  under  eonsid 
eration.  The  question  is.  What  amount  of  labor  is  exchanged  for  a 
given  quantity  of  coin,  or  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter!  This  leads  to 
the  further  inquiry,  Does  a  workman  in  the  United  Kingdom  accom- 
plish as  much  work,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  as  one  in  a  similar  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States!  This  branch  of  the  in vestigatioueu 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  author  before  and  during  his  visit  to  tbe 
manufacturing  towns  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  endeavored  to  gatlur 
such  facts  as  would  enable  him  to  determine  this  question.  Throng» 
observation  and  inquiry  the  conclusion  was  reached  that,  in  most  iDdo^ 
trial  pursuits,  a  workman  in  England  does  not  perform  so  much  wuik 
in,  say,  nine  hours  as  another  of  equal  knowledge  and  skill  in  thesame 
branch  in  the  United  States.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  were  Tari 
ous,  some  of  which  are  here  presented. 

Mr.  Sellick,  then  United  States  consul  at  Bradford,  is  of  opinion  that 
work-people  will  not  perform  as  much  work  in  a  week  as  similar  work 
men  in  the  United  States.  The  English  work-pecple,  lie  stated,  W 
intelligence,  waste  time,  and  by  tbeir  intemperate  habits  injure  tbeir 
health,  and  consequently  lessen  their  ability  to  labor. 

The  same  reply,  substantially,  was  made  by  the  consul  at  SheflBel«l. 
and  by  others  elsewhere,  each  possessing  such  an  acquaintance  with  lb** 
subject  as  enabled  him  to  express  an  intelligent  opinion. 

A  iMr.  Dodge,  formerly  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  a  manufacturer  of  files  near 
Manchester,  having  employed  workmen  at  the  same  labor  in  both  coon 
tries,  and  therefore  fully  qualified  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion,  state*lt 
in  reply  to  a  question,  that  English  workmen  perform  less  work '" 
a  given  time  than  Americans  in  similar  employment.  He  gave  ^ 
a  reason,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of  **  adaptability"  of  the  form^^ 
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different  kinds  of  work ;  that  it  was  diflBcult  to  get  tliem  out  of  "old 
U,^  or  to  traiu  them  to  work  more  rapidly  thuu  they  had  been  accus- 
med  to. 

It  is  evident  that  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  men,  and  the  loss  of 
oe  consequent  thereon,  prevent  them  from  performing  a  full  week's 
>rk.  True,  while  at  work,  especially  durinjc  the  latter  part  of  the 
«k,  the  men  work  as  rapidly  as  those  in  the  United  States;  but  in  the 
rlier  part  of  the  week  this  is  not  the  ease  with  men  who  drink  to  ex- 
48.  Even  if  men  of  such  habits  do  not  observe  the  festal  day  of  their 
tron,  Saint-Monday,  they  are  unable  to  perform  a  fair  day's  work 
8oon  alter  the  dissipation  of  Saturday  night  and  Sunday.  This  is 
;)ecially  true  of  the  men  in  Sheffield,  as  will  appear  in  subsequent 
^es  under  the  caption,  "Condition  of  the  laboring  classes." 
The  fact  will  not,  perhaps,  be  disputed,  that  in  most  branches  of 
luufacture,  especially  at  machine  or  engineering  work,  and  in  the 
mcation  of  hardware,  cutlery,  and  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
J  workmen  perform  less  work  per  week,  on  an  average,  than  an  equal 
mber  in  the  United  States. 

The  next  inquiry  is.  What  percentage  of  reduction  should  be  made 
the  computation  I  From  observation  and  inquiry  the  author  is  led  to 
3  conclusion  that  it  amounts  to  ten  per  cent.;  in  other  words,  that,  on 
average,  nine  hundred  men  in  the  United  States,  employed  at  the 
inches  indicated^  as  well  as  at  many  others,  will  accomplish  as  much 
Icient  work  per  week  as  one  thousand  in  England.  If,  therefore,  the 
ors  of  labor  in  England  were  as  formerly,  tifty-nine  per  week,  and  in 
8  United  States  tifty-four,  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  a 
ren  number  of  men  in  the  respective  countries  would  be  about  the 
me. 

lu  cotton  and  in  other  textile  factories,  and  in  some  other  branches  of 
lustry,  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  labor  performed  in  the 
0  countries  is  not  so  great.  A  fair  average  of  the  whole  industrial 
•pnlation  of  the  two  countries  would,  it  is  believed,  indicate,  in  favor 
the  woik-people  of  the  United  States,  a  difference  of  but  eight,  pos- 
>ly  of  but  six,  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  work  performed, 
lu  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that,  after  the  rise  of  wages  in 
ngland  in  the  year  1872,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  men  in  many 
UDches  of  industry  performed  less  work  than  when  the  rates  were 
wer.  An  illustration  of  this  fact  is  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
3ed8  Mercury,  who  presents  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  work 
me  by  colliers  in  1864  and  1873 : 

hi  1864  the  average  prodnct  of  onr  conl-nilncs  pave  for  each  pereon  employed  327^ 

M,  which  for  313  working-clayR,  is  equal  to  21 J^  cwt.  for  each  person  per  day. 

In  1868  the  average  product  gives  for  each  person  317  tons,  which,  for  313  working 

'JB,  is  eqnal  to  20  cwt.  for  each  person  per  day ;  and  in  1873  the  average  product 

vw  for  each  person  only  271  tons,  which,  tor  31.3  days,  is  "equal  to  17^  cwt.  for  eo^h 

tton  per  day.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  first  jieriod  of  five  jear8(lH64  to  IHGd) 

we  was  a  diminished  output  per  person  of  about  7  per  cent. — 21^  to  20  cwt.     In  tho 

coDd  period  of  five  years  (1869  to  1873)  the  output  had  declined  by  12|  per  cent. — 20 

17^cwt.  per  day  for  each  person.     So  in  the  ten  years  each  person  employed  abo'.it 

coal-mine  has  reduced  his  labor  by  nearly  19  per  cent. — 21 1  to  17|  cwt.  per  day.     Ii 

A  remarkable  fact  that,  while  there  has  been  so  great  a  reduction  in  the  amount 

work  performed  per  man  in  1873,  the  rates  of  wages  have  advanced  from  30  per 

^t.  upward. 

A  further  illustration  of  this  fact  was  given  to  the  author  by  a  mine 
^ner  or  agent  residing  in  Manchester.  The  average  earnings  of  all 
le  miners  in  a  certain  mine  in  1871,  was  4«.  7d.  per  day ;  while  in  1872, 
lien  the  rates  were  from  100  to  150  per  cent,  higher,  the  weekly  earn- 
*g8of  the  same  men  were  really  2^.  per  week  less.  They  averaged  less 
tJaii  i  working-days  per  week,  while  many  worked  but  from  3  to  3.J  days. 

24  L 
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II.— PRICES  OP  PEOVISIOIS^S,  GROCERIES, HOUSEEENT,] 

Haviug  in  the  foregoing  pages  given  tbe  earnings  of  work-people 
ployed  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts  of  the  United  £ 
dom  in  1871,  before  the  advance  in  the  cost  and  the  reduction  in 
hours  of  labor,  also  tbe  rate  ot  wages  paid  in  1872  and  in  subseq 
years,  and  the  earnings  of  farm-laborers  in  1870  and  in  recent  years 
readera  of  these  pages  who  may  desire  to  institute  a  comparisoii 
tween  the  prices  of  labor  in  Great  Britain  and  those  in  Contini 
Europe  or  the  United  States  of  America,  will  find  the  necessary  dai 
far  as  regards  the  United  Kingdom.  The  figures,  originally  give 
British  money,  have,  in  most  cases,  been  computed  in  the  coin,  bal 
in  the  paper-currency  equivalent,  of  the  United  States.  If  the  pun 
iug-power  of  the  British  shilling  were  really,  as  well  as  nomin 
identical  in  value  with  24  cents  (coin)  in  the  United  States,  and  wit! 
mark  of  Germany,  which  are  very  nearly  the  equivalents,*  thei 
future  presentation  of  facts  were  necessary  to  enable  the  economii 
make  the  comparison  above  indicated. 

If,  in  thenear  future,  auniformity  of  weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold 
bearing  difterent  names  and  the  impress  of  sovereignty  of  variooAC 
tries  be  adopted,  the  traveler  would  find  that  his  coin  would  pass 
rent  in  the  world's  market,  but  he  would  be  doomed  to  disappointi 
if  he  supposed  that  its  ability  to  minister  to  his  wants  were  the  c 
everywhere. 

PUKCHASlNChPOWEE  OF  WAGES. 

If  a  workman  in  Birmingham  receive  for  fifty-four  hours'  labor 
or  about  $8.33  in  United  States  currency,  and  another  of  the  8am< 
cupation  in  Philadelphia  earn  $12.50,  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  say 
tbe  earnings  of  the  latter  were  50  per  cent,  more  than  those  of 
lormer.  The  question  is  not  what  is  the  United  States  equivalent  oi 
thirty  British  shillings,  but  what  is  the  purchasing-power  of  tbe  wj 
of  the  one  workman  in  England  and  of  the  other  in  the  United  Sti 
In  other  words,  how  much  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  will  tbe  e 
iugs  of  the  one  purchase  as  compared  with  the  other  f  For  the  solutio 
this  question  other  elements  are  necessary,  and  these  must  be  cod 
ered  under  the  next  general  head,  viz : 


*  The  foIlowiDff  table  shows  the  relative  welc^ht  and  valne  of  the  gold  ooinsof  En 
which  most  Dearly  approximate  those  of  the  united  States : 


Denomination. 


Hftlf-eagle 

Sovereign 

Twenty -ft  ve-frano  piece 
Twenty-mark  piece 


Country. 


United  States 
Great  Britain 

fYanoe 

Oermany  .... 


XT.  S.  gold. 


$5 

4.8065 

4.80 

4.164 


Weight  in  pani 


OralBs 
troy. 


ll&l 
113 

112.090 
110. 69K 
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lovifioiM,  froceriesj  and  other  leading  arUdee  of  oonsumpiion^  aUo  ef  IkOUie-TfmX 
amd  boardy  in  the  manufadAfing  towns  of  Crreat  Britain, 


ArtidM. 


PBOTIBIOSa. 

eribie perbbl 

ra  fJMDily do . . 

do. 

do. 


kiofi^pleoes per  lb 

»-piooe« do.. 

p>«tealEs do. 

do.. 


m 


do. 

do. 

.^.....do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

lalted do. 

do. 


Led. 


Jed. 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

do. 

.do. 

.do. 

do. 

do. 


GBOC£BIBS,  ETC. 

'  Other  good  black 


.perqt 

do.. 

per  dox 


.per  lb 


.do., 
.do.. 

.do., 
do., 
.do.. 

.do., 
.do., 
do.. 


do.. 

do. 

..per  ton 
per  gaa. 


ESnC  DRY  GOODS,  BTC. 


itandard  qnal  Itv .per  yd 

4,  standard  qnality do. 

itandard  qnality do. . 

•8.f»tPiidara  quality do.. 

good  quality do.. 

qnality do. 

do.. 

laines do.. 

im  qnality do.. 

sary per  pair. 

HOCSK'BSKT. 

efoementa per  month 

tementfl do.. 


BOARD. 


.perireek 
do.- 


ENOLAKD. 


1872. 


Birmingham. 


$8  50 
9  00 


18  00  to  18  50 
900 


to  14to 
10  to 
14  to 


81 
13 
S6 
18 

16 

18 
SO 

16 
91 
84 

16 
15 
90 
94 

13 
18 
18 


94  to 


98 
18 
03 
06 


16  to 
60  to 


06 
94 


79 

94 
33 

08 
07 
08 

06 
04 


06 

10 

4  36 

Not  nsedt . . . 


11 
13 


14 

17 


30 
13 
91 


:3  U> 


Bradford. 


93  to 
16  to 


94 

IP 
98 


17  to 


91 
91 

98 

18 
91 
94 


13  to       19 


16  to 
90  to 

14  to 
14  to 


90 
94 
10 
90 
90 


94  to 
14  to 

05  to 


33  to 
33  to 

OH  to 

08  to 

09  to 


06  to 


39 

90 

Oli 

10 

08 

08 

18 


60 

40 
40 

10 
10 
10 

05 
07 


19  to 
96  to 


08  to 

oeto 

99  to 
26  to 
90  to 
94  to 
07  to 

93  to 

94  to 
90  to 


4  84  to 
6  6Jto 


09 

16 

4  60 

56 


18 
18 

98 
54 

48 
66 
90 

48 
54 

87 


6  05 

7  66 


9  90to  3  38 
1  45to   1  94 


1874. 


Bradford. 


$7  35 

7  84 


$0  91to 
19  to 


16  to 

17  to 


18  to 


18  to 
16  to 


16  to 


7  84 

94 

91 
33 
99 

18 
91 
94 

90 
94 
94 

90 
90 
90 
94 
90 
90 
90 
08 


34  to 
90  to 

05  to 
94  to 

36  to 

16  to 
33  to 


48 

94 

Oli 

08 

08 

08 

36 


80 

98 

40 


07to       06 


05 
06 


08 

19 

4  38 


19  to 
16  to 


30  to 

10  to 

36  to 
9  88  to 


16 
90 

49 

48 
36 
93 
16 
16 
43 
84 


5  76  to  7  90 
9  60  to  14  40 


3  88  to 
1  G^to 


3  60 
9  16 


1879L 


Hnddersfleld. 


$0  lOto 
94  to 


$7  98 
8  6t 
7  96 

7  98 

90 
13 
36 
16 


90  to 


16  to 
19  to 

08  to 
94  to 
19  to 

(') 
04  to 


16 
18 
94 

16 
90 
84 

16 
16 
18 
94 
SO 
90 
18 
13 
13 
33 
90 

10 


18  to 


06 
31 


64to«    64 
30 


09  to 
09  to 


08 
10 
10 


(gallon,)  39 

(gallon,)  83 

(gallon,)  73 

06  to      09 

13 

9  90to  3  63 


10  to 
13  to 

13  to 
]4to 
16  to 
38  to 

13  to 
97  to 
90  to 


3  93  to 

4  00  to 


14 

16 

16 
18 
90 
33 
14 
18 
33 
37 


4  00 

5  48 


1  94  to  3  49 
1  69to   1  94 


*  Half  a  cent  to  fonr-flftba  of  a  cent. 

t  Gas  almost  universal,  60  cents  per  1,000  feet. 

X  Brogans,  elastic  aides. 


\ 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


Prioet  of  pravisionSf  groceries,  and  other  leading  articles  of  oonsumpUon,  4^. — Conti 


Articles. 


Floor:  PBOVisiOKs: 

Wheat,  anperflne perbbl. 

Wheat,  extra  family do . . 

Eye do.. 

Corn-meal do.. 

Beef: 

Fresh,  nxuiting-piecM per  lb. 

Fresh,  soap-pieces do. . 

Fresh,  rump-steaks do.. 

Corned do.. 

Vt^al: 

Fure-quarters do.. 

Hind-qaarters do.. 

Cntleto do.. 

Mutton : 

Fore-qnarters do.. 

Leg ...do.. 

Chops do.. 

Pork : 

Fresh do.. 

Corned  or  salted do.. 

Bacon do.. 

Hams,  smoked do. . 

Shoulders do. . 

Sausages do . . 

Lard ^ do.. 

Codfish,  dry do.. 

Butter do.. 

C  heese do. . 

Potatoes do.. 

Rice do.. 

Beans per  qt 

Milk do.. 

Bggs per  doz.. 

OBOCERIE8,  ETC. 

Tea.  Oolong  and  other  good  black . . .  .por  lb. . 
Coflee : 

Rio,  green do.. 

Rio,  roasted do: . 

Sagar: 

Good  brown do.. 

Yellow  C do.. 

Coffee  B do.. 

Molasses : 

New  Orleans do.. 

Porto  Rico do.. 

Sirup do . . 

Soap,  common do.. 

Starch do.. 

Coal per  ton. 

OiL  coal .per  gall. 

DOMESTIC  DRY  GOODS,  KTC. 

Shirtings: 

Browii,  4-4,  standard  quality per  yd. 

Ble.iched,  4-4,  standard  quality do. . 

Sheetings : 

Brow n,  9-8,  standard  quality do . . 

Bleached,  9-8,  standard  quality do. . 

Coitou  fliinnel,  good  quality do.. 

Tickings,  good  quality do.. 

Prints do.. 

Moiisseline  de  laines do.. 

Sntinets,  medium  quality....) .do.. 

Boots,  moA's  heavy per  pair. 

BOUSB-RBNT. 

Foar*roomed  tenements per  month. 

Six-roomed  tenements do. . 


X.NGLAXD. 


Leeds. 


1872. 


Manchester. 


1874. 


NewcasUe- 
on-Tyne. 


17  57 


r  74 
9  00 
|5  08  to  6  14 
3  99to  4  11 


SO 


30 


19 
84 


28 


16  to 


17 


38 
18 
02 


84 

$0  60  to   88 
32 


07 


09 


08 


n 


5  14 


12  to 
80  to 

16  to 
onto 


83 

10 
84 
18 

17 
80 
8:1 

18 
81 
84 

16 
16 
18 
28 
12 
18 
18 


20  to 
IGto 


28 
20 


04  to   08 


06  to 
80  to 


08 
22 


64to   07 


32 

08 

07 


10  24  to 


♦6  17 
6  77 

4  96 

5  08 

82 
14 
84 
16 

18 
80 
84 

16 
80 
82 

16 
16 
18 
24 
16 
18 
80 
08 
32 
18 


04 

06 

06to       08 

10 

3 14  to  a* 

48 


BOARD. 

For  men per  week. 

For  women do.. 


3  88 


10  to 
10  to 

19  to 
50  to 
32  to 
19  to 
09  to 


a  00  to 


4  fOto 
6  28  to 


17 
81 

42 
66 
48 
33 
17 
22 
09 
63 


4  84 
6  76 


C) 


04 
08 
08 
82 


46  to       18 

24 

88 

07 
08 
C9 

(rnllon,)  36 

(gallon,)  48 

(gallon,)  60 

08 

12 

4  84 

48 


09 
16 

18 
84 
16 
80 
14 
84 
54 
34 


500 
7  10 


2  43  to 


3  36ti) 

4  84U 


2  got 

1  45t 


*Gas,  per  1,000  feet,  84  cents. 


t  Vories  much. 


X  Worklug-cl.iBSQB  do  not  board. 
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'vvUioMf  groceries,  and  other  leading  articles  of  consumption^  ifc. — Continued. 


Articles. 


PBOVUIONS. 

[>erflne por  hbl 

tn  family do.. 

- do,. 

do.. 

■tiDg-plece«  per  lb. 

p-piec«-H do.. 

up-9teak8 do . . 

do.. 

ttn do  . 

ters do.. 

do.. 

ten do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

salted do.. 

do.. 

tked do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

kled do.. 

do.. 

do . . 

do.. 

do  . 

per  qt 

...• do.. 

per  doa 

(KOCESIBfl,  ETC. 

»r  other  good  black  per  lb 

I do.. 

ed do.. 

rn do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

&DS do.. 

o .' do.. 

do.. 

D do.. 

^ do.. 

per  ton 

per  gall 

nC  DBT  OOOM,  ETC. 


.  Btandard  quality  per  vd 
4-4,  standard  quality  do. . 

t  standard  qnality  . . .  do . . 
9  8,  standard  qnality  do. . 
)l.  meiliiitu  quality.  .  .do. . 

•d  quality do.. 

do.. 

e  laioea do. . 

liam  qnality do.. 

be«Ty per  pair 

BOUSE-BRKT. 

tiCDementa per  mo 

soemoDta do . . 

BOARD. 

'a,Ac per^«>ek 

mploycd  in  factories . .  do . . 


England — Contiuaed. 


187i 


Sheffield. 


$7  71  to  Id  SO 

8  00  to   8  57 

5  71  to   6  29 

4  57 

20 
17 
28 
20 


18 
18 
24 

16 
21 
22 

18 
1U 
20 
24 

i<: 

16 
18 
06 
08 
28 
2) 
*24 
06 
08 
06 
18 


SO  to 
20  to 


16  to 
20  to 


05  to 

24  to 

14  to 

*16to 

03  to 


1874. 


28  to 


04  to 
08  to 
14  to 


oeto 

10  to 

15  to 
3-2  to 

16  to 
12  to 

15  to 

16  to 

3  42  to 


60 

24 
40 

07 

08 
08 

05 
04 
06 
08 
12 
87 
56 


IS 

16 

20 
60 
30 
60 
24 
32 
20 
75 


3  36  to 


4  32 
6  05 


S  00  to  3  63 
1  45  to  1  93 


London. 


•O  33 

18 
8ft 
22 

22 
22 
30 

10 
22 
28 

SO 
10 
18 
24 
10 
24 
23 


30 
S3 


09 
12 
11 
39 


60 


30 

06 
07 
10 

08 
08 


Liverpool. 


|7  03 
7  26 


20 
16 
24 
17 

17 
10 
24 

17 

18 
20 

18 
16 
18 
24 

18 
16 
20 
06 


34 

20 

(bnsbei,)  06 

01 


08 
29 


T2 

2^ 
34 

06 


20 
3D 


29 


08 
15 

32 
36 
3li 
24 
20 
32 
75 
36 


(Snllon.)  72 

07 

12 

12 

5  81 


09 
15 

25 
31 
27 
21 
15 
17 
4H 
24 


4  84 
6  22 


3  40 


St.  Helens. 


10  22 
20 
22 
22 

22 
82 
22 

80 
20 
22 

18 


20 
84 


20 
16 


34 

20 

Olf 

06 


08 


76 


32 

08 
06 
04 


08 

12 

3  60 


14 

18 


48 

t84 

18 


3  76 


Sunderland. 


10  04  to 


|6  40 
7  12 
5  40 
5  04 


22 
16 
24 

18 

20 
i> » 

16 
22 
24 

V* 
17 
10 
26 
21 
24 
20 
07 
in; 
34 
22 
01 
12 
00 
10 
28 


73  to   04 

24 
36 

06 
07 
07 

(gallon.)  46 

(gallon,)  54 

OH 

06 

v: 

3  84 
43 


09  to 
18  to 

84  to 
48  to 
18  to 
84  to 

10  to 


13 

24 

46 
84 
81 
64 
14 
28 
1  00 
8  88 


4  80 
C  98 


3  3G 
3  80 


*  Per  stone. 


t  Double  width. 
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Pricf  efprxHMoM,  greccrie$,  and  other  leatUmg  arHeltt  of  comtumptkm,  ^— dmUBui 


WALKflk 


ArticlM. 


PROT19IOK8. 

rionr : 

Wheat,  superfine .  .per  bbl 

Wheat,  extra  family  ..do.. 
Beet: 

Freah^  roa8tiDg-piecea.pr  lb 

Fresh,  8oap-piec('S Uo  ^ 

Fresh,  nunp-steitka — dio. . 

Coroed do.. 

Venl: 

Fore-qnart-era do. . 

lliud-quartera do.. 

Caileu do.. 

Mat  toD : 

Fure-qaartera do. . 

Leg do.. 

Chops do.. 

Pork : 

Fresh do.. 

Corned  or  salted do.. 

Bacon do.. 

Hams,  smoked do. . 

Sbottldera do.. 

Sausagea do.. 

Lard do.. 

Codfish,  dry do.. 

Bntter do. . 

Cheese do.. 

Potatoes do. . 

Bice do.. 

Milk perqt. 

Kggs perdoi. 

OBOCKBlXa,  ETC. 

Tea,   Oolong  or   other  good 

black per  lb. 

Coffee: 

Rio,  green do.. 

Kio,  roosted do.. 

Sixgar: 

ivood  brown do.. 

Yellow  C do.. 

Coffee  B do.. 

Molasses : 

NewOrleana do.. 

Korto  lUoo do.. 

Sinip do.. 

8oup,  common per  lb 

Starch do.. 

Coal per  ton 

Oil,  ooal per  gall 

DOMSSnC  DRY  OOODS,  XTC 

ShirtlDj^ : 

Brown, 4-4, 8tand.ird  per  yd. 

Blenched,  4-4,  standard .  do. . 
Sheeting: 

Bruwo.  9-8,  standard  . . do. . 

Bleached,  1M<, standard  do.. 
Cot*on  flannel,  mediom. .  .do. . 

Tickings,  good  quality do. . 

Prints do.. 

Mousseline  de  Inines do. . 

Katinvts,  niodinm  quality. do.. 
Boots,  men's  heavy  ..per  pair. 

H0U8I-RBKT. 

Four- roomed  tenement  pr  mo 
Siiroomod  tenements.... do.. 

BOAKD. 

Fnr  mechanics.  &o.. per  week. 
For  women  in  fkotoriea ...  do. . 


1878. 


Cardiff. 


17  47 
7  95 

90 
16 
21 
30 

18 
19 
S4 

18 
19 
90 

18 


lonto 


33 
17 
17 
17 

ao 


97 


10  93  to 
14  to 


03  to 
07  to 


03 
Otf 
08 
90 


44  to      97 


08 


06to      07 

10  to      13 

SCO 


09  to 

07  to 

34  to 
33  to 


15  to 
18  to 

339  to 


678  to 


IS 
17 

30 
43 
94 
30 
19 
91 
84 
4  35 


484 
796 


Newport. 


$8  47 
8  71 

90 

16 
99 


18 
19 
90 

18 
90 
93 

17 

Vf 


16 
16 


96 

19 


04  to 


06 
04 

20 


48tO      99 


40 

07 
08 


04 
10 


09  to 
07  to 

96  to 
96  to 


990  to 


339 
193 


13 
17 

30 
36 
94 

30 
15 
18 
84 
339 


990 
435 


990 


aCOTUlKD. 


Gloagow. 


1873. 


16  to 


•6  48 
7  20 

94 
18 
94 

18 


16 
93 
33 

16 
90 
24 

90 

18 

90 

S6 

17 

16 

20 

06 

36 

18 

002 

04 

OH 

34 


•OU      79 


14  to 
90  to 


14  to 
18  to 
90  to 

16  to 
14  to 

94  to 


16  to 


1874. 


$6  53 
796 

94 
1/ 
94 
18 

15 

21 
32 

15 
19 
83 

18 
16 
90 
95 
17 
16 
18 
06 
3C 
18 


$9  90  to  10  22 

10 

30 
90 

16 
16 


30  to 
96  to 


07  to 


32 
40 

C5 
08 


04 


05 

06U      07 

10  to      13 

4  CO 


07  to 
09  to 


19 
18 

94 

34 


36 
19 


360 
965 


04 
C8 
34 


65 

31 
3d 

05 
06 
07* 

04 
05 
064 
11 


S87 


09) 
134 

94 

17 
18 
19 


363 
906 


\m. 


Dimdee. 


Loth. 


I»« 


90  to 
94  to 


20 
19 

20 

16 
14 

23 


16 
04to  06 
98to      3;! 

16 

(boah.)  1  93 

04  to      07 

12  to      16 

24  to      32 


46to      84 


39  to 
•7  to 


19to   » 
19to   » 

» 

1) 

tt 

it 


Kto   fi 
14 


9 

(bs441»* 
M 


4Bto    & 


40 

08 

10* 
96 


31 


•6 
06 

06  to 

10  to 
580  to 

09 

U 

600 

16 
121 


1) 

1110    I) 
CM 


It 
II 


*94to 


133  to 
367  to 


88 

11 

20 

193 

4M 


605 

796 


ion 


30 

IT 
II 


3M 


SO 
)6 


990to  363 
193to  918 


*Linon. 
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f  provitiont,  groeeria,  and  other  leading  articles  of  oon»umptionf  <fc.— Continued. 


AriiclM. 


PKOViaiOKS. 

(.mperfltie perbbl 

^  extra  lanlly do.. 

do.. 

1 do.. 


,  roMting-pieees per  lb. 

,  loap-piecetf do.. 

,  nuup-«U»aka do.. 

d...... do.. 

loartera do . . 

qaarten do.. 

14 do.. 


inarten. 


•do., 
do., 
.do.. 

do.. 


i  or  salted do. 

do. 


.amoked 
ten 

P« 


do. 
.do. 
do. 


do. 

Iry do. 

^pickled do . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


OBOCBUB8,  ETC. 

ig  «r  Other  good  black 


..perqt 

do.. 

.perdos 


.per  lb 


osted 


»roi 

rC 

B.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


do. 

do. 

.do. 


•rleans per  gnll 

Rieo do.. 

do.. 

lOMMi '. per  lb 

do.. 

per  tou 

pur  gall 

bOMBSnC  DBT  GOODS,  RTC. 

,  4-4,  Rtandanl  qaality per  yd 

ed,  4-4,  ataodard  quality clo.. 


, 9^ standard  auslitT do.. 

eil, 9-P, staodura  q  ality do.. 

anel,  medium  qoalit}' do.. 

good  qiialit3* do.. 

....   do.. 

lede  laioea do.. 

nediom  qaality 1 do.. 

!D*s  heary per  pair 

BOUSB*RB5T. 

ned  tenementa per  mo 

dtenemeota do.. 

BOARD. 

aaica,  Sui per  week 

m  employed  in  factories do. . 


IRELAND. 


Belfast. 


1874. 


95  81  to  $6  78 


Loodoaderry. 


1873. 


•8  71 


14  to 
14  to 
14  to 


19  to 
is)  to 

13  to 

IS  to 

14  to 


15 
16 
16 
15 

23 
fiS 
2-i 

18 
18 
U 

1.1 

16 
16 


13  to 
18  to 


18 
18 
la 


34 

16 

(bushel,)  36 

04 


16  to   34 


44  to   64 

94 
34 

OSto   06 


4  35  to 


07 

09 

605 


9  00  to 
3  00  to 


3  50 

4  00 


80 
14 
84 
16 


90 

90 
94 


10  18  to 


33 
94 


90 

044 


94 

30 

(bnshel,)  40 

04  to   Od 


05 
94 


64 


39 
07 


06 

09 

5  80  to  7  30 

38 


08  to 
10  to 

36  to 

'ss'to 


14 
90 

60 

84 


84  to   36 

33  to   44 

3  66  to  6  05 


3  16  to  3  60 
1  68  to  1  98 


Portlaw. 


187.x 


•7  80 
0  00 


18 
14 
19 


17 
18 
18 

13 
13 
84 
86 
94 
16 
13 
06 


84 
80 
00} 
05 


04 
18 


73 


40 
07 


07 

C6 

6  36 

56 


It 
13 

11 
14 
84 
84 


9  18 


1  93 
8  43 


1874. 


•6  33 

6  83 


4  14 

16 
14 

18 
14 


15 
15 
17 

16 
13 
10 
34 
18 
15 
Vi 
07 


88 
30 
00| 
04 


04 
24 


88 


5'3  • 

fit" 


®  o 


a 


^5M 


37 

06 
07 
06 


97 
1  46 

08 

08 

5  84 


08 
10 

13 

16 
20 
16 
11 


3  07 


3  43 
3  41 


8  93 
1  46 


r  43 
807 
5  54 
5  47 

SI 
16 
85 
80 

18 
20 
85 

IT 
19 
93 

21 
IC 
19 
24 
17 
18 
17 
07 
08 
29 
10 
88 
06 
09 
08 
85 


69 

28 
35 

07 
08 
08 

53 
60 
76 
Ori 
11 
78 
46 


II 
14 

25 
3.1 
27 
38 
15 
8J 
bi 
C3 


4  14 

5  97 


3  11 
1  93 
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PIUCES  OP  PROVISIONS,  GROCERIES,  ETC, 

[From  the  author's  notes.] 

Birmingham.— Rent  of  kitohen  and  two  rooms  above,  in  rear  of  house,  4«.  aweeli; 
in  froDt,  5«.  Bread,  8d^  for  4pound  loaf.  Meat,  1<.  per  pouud.  Cheese,  good  AmericaD. 
7d.  per  pound.  Rent  of  three  rooms,  about  3«.  Gd.  per  week  for  back,  uod  is,  6d.  for 
front ;  average,  about  49.  House-rent  in  suburbs,  lower  than  in  the  city— 4«.  t4)4i.6d. 
for  house  of  four  rooms ;  68.  for  six  rooms. 

Sheffield. — Rent  of  rooms,  ordinary  price.  As.  per  week  for  four  rooms,  or  abont  \». 
per  room.  Good  rooms  rent  for  more.  A  respectable  small  house  may  be  bad  for  6*.  a 
week.  Meat  in  Sheffield  is  good.  Workingmen  buy  the  best,  and  they  can  afford  i^. 
Excellent  beef  and  mutton,  lO^d.  per  pound  ;  good  at  S^d.  American  hacon, 7d. to dtf. 
Butter,  from  1«.  to  Is.  2d. 

Manchester. — Leg  of  veal,  9d.;  best  fillet«6d.  Leg  of  mutton,«Od.  Good  beef, for 
stewing,  7^d. ;  for  roasting,  9d.  to  9^d.  Tea,  very  good,  2s.  4d.  to  28.  8c/. ;  best,  3f. 
Good  white  sugar,  4d. ;  best,  Aid;  brown,  3d.  to  'S^d.  Flour,  2».  to  28.  Id,  per  stone. 
Bacon,  Id.  to  9d.  •  Cheese,  iid.  to  Sd.  Dry  goods,  low.  Rent  of  rooms,  4^.  for  four 
rooms.  In  another  part  of  the  city  rents  are3«.  9d.,  40. 6d.,  and  As.  for  four  ronms.  Good 
cheese,  8d.,  chiefly  American,  which  is  very  good,  and  occasionally  better  thau  fioglisb, 
at  the  same  price.    Good  t«a,  28.  bd. ;  best,  3«. 

Halifax. — Four  rooms  in  upper  part  of  house,  from  £8  to  £9  per  yetir.  Better 
houses,  built  by  Crossleys,  two  rooms  on  a  floor,  larger  frontage,  at  10  guineas  a  year, 
and  poorer  at  lower  rates. 

bitADFORD. — Rent  of  houses,  live  or  six  rooms,  for  clerks,  £18  to  £20  ^ev  year. 

Nottingham. — Rent  of  three  to  four  rooms,  average  As.  per  week.  Some  nice  hooses 
in  a  good  street  rent  for  thesame.  Within  the  walls  of  the  old  town  fonr  to  five  rooms, 
including  taxes,  As.  to  4«.  6d.  Price  of  provisions  much  the  same  as  in  other  western 
lowns.  About  lOd.  to  Is.  for  the  best  beef;  &d.  to  lOd.  for  very  good ;  quite  good  at  W. 
Veal  lOd.  by  the  leg ;  13d.  for  cutlets,  and  much  less  for  the  poorer  pieces. 

HuDDERSFiELD.  Price  of  board,  for  workmen,  10«.;  for  workwomen,  7s.  per  week. 

CoitK.  (From  Mr.  Derby's  notes.)  Prices  in  a  provision  store  :  Beef  and  mutton,  IW* 
U}  Is.  per  pound  ;  pork  and  bacon,  9d.;  corned  beef,  9d.;  smoked  hams,  lOd.  to  U.\  cab- 
bages, Id.  each. 

LONDON  WHOLESALE  PRICES  IN   1872. 

From  the  nioutbly  statement  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  the  following 
articles  iu  the  Londou  markets  duriug  each  mouth  of  the  year  1872,  the 
following  average,  expressed  in  United  States  coiir,  has  been  computed, 
and  the  average  pro-rata  price  stated  per  x)ouud  : 

Percwt.   PerH^ 

Pork:  H.ams, smoked $>6  bO^'^^' 

Lard 17  03  15.2 

Butter 29*24  26.1 

Cheeso , 15  98  143 

Rice 3  2fl  2.3 

CoITl'O,  Jamaica  middling 2584  ^ 

Sugar,  good  brown ti  77  7? 

Molasses,  West  Indies 3  («  2.7 
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following  statement,  forwarded  by  Mr.  Consul  Horan,  gives  the 
prices  of  cotton  and  other  goods  in  Sunderland : 

ntihawing  the  average  retail  prices  of  the  following  articles  of  dry  goods  in  Sunder- 
land, supplied  by  Messrs.  Sheraton^  drapers^  in  NovembeTf  1874. 


ArticIeB. 


irtin^: 

ich 

ich 

ich 

»eb « 

hirtin^ : 

smake.  36-inch... 
It  make,  36-mcli.. 
laimela: 

cisbire 

my,  finer 

amieU: 

ooi 

irool 

wtiogs: 

ich 


Price. 

Cents. 

6  to  9 

7  to  11 

8  to  14 
10  to  16 

10  to  20 
13  to  29 

88  to  48 

28  to  48 

14  to  30 
36  to  66 

24  to  40 

Articles. 


Gray  ahec^tings— ContiDuod. 

fO-inch 

I>ouble  warp,  80-iDch 

White  sheetings  : 

72-inch ' 

gOinch 

Double  warp,  90-inch 

Ticks : 

Cotton,  27  to  32  inch * 

Fnion,  32-inch 

Linen : 

White  or  brown,  32-inch 

Prints : 

30to32inch 

Satin  cloths,  French  llamas,  and  varions 
other  dress-materials 


Price. 


Cents. 
32  to  34 
40  to  54 

44  to  60 

54  to  66 
CO  to  84 

18  to  24 
20  to  30 

30  to  36 

0  to  16 

20  to  48 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  GRAIN. 

iewing  the  average  price  of  wheat  per  imperial  quarter*  in  England  and  Wales  for  the 
^  of  each  month  during  ten  years,  from  lb63  to  1872,  inclusive,  the  pound  sterling 
computed  at  $4.84. 


mth. 

1863. 

1864. 

]e«5. 

1866. 

lanr. 

1868. 

1860. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

r 

$11  59 
11  27 

10  97 

11  05 
11  23 
11  23 
11  11 
11  07 
10  58 

9  63 
9  74 
9  78 

|9  84 
9  80 
9  65 
9  47 
9  53 
9.68 
10  64 
lU  26 
9  90 
9  37 
9  35 
9  15 

19  31 
9  23 
9  27 
9  .53 

10  10 
9  98 

lU  36 

10  97 
9  P8 

10  24 

11  33 
11  35 

Ill  01 
10  99 
10  86 

10  99 

11  45 

12  31 
12  58 
12  30 
12  44 

12  70 

13  91 

14  52 

$15  04 
14  49 

14  74 

15  22 

15  79 
8  42 
8  63 

16  11 

15  ."iO 

17  04 

16  55 
16  29 

$17  50 
17  74 
17  62 
17  88 
17  48 
16  31 
15  18 
13  77 
12  96 
12  KO 
12  34 
12  24 

$12  44 

11  99 
11  23 
10  99 

10  93 

11  69 

12  52 

13  10 
12  S  J 
11  17 
11  01 
10  50 

$10  32 
9  82 
10  26 
10  30 
10  97 
12  20 
12  78 
12  40 

10  07 

11  73 

12  20 
12  64 

$19.  70 
13  00 

13  35 

14  41 
14  49 
14  49 
14  03 
13  87 
13  85 
13  69 
13  51 
10  97 

•13  51 
13  49 
13  10 

13  18 

13  97 

14  31 

14  29 

14  39 

jr 

T 

r 

14  31 

oforeabch 

10  77 

9  72 

10  13 

12  17 

14  48 

15  iV2 

11  65 

11  38 

13  53 

13  84 

t  for  each 
bosbeU.. 

1  34 

1  21 

1  27 

1  52 

1  81 

1  91 

1  46 

1  42 

1  69 

1  73 

mperial  quarter  f— 8  imperial  bDRbcls  of  British  standard)  contains  17,745}  cnbic  inches,  and  is 
It  to  hi  standuni  bnshels  of  the  United  States. 

nptriul  bui^hcl  in  about  3  per  cent  larger  than  the  standard  bnsbel  of  the  United  States— the 
•Qtaining  2,218.14  cubic  inches  and  the  latter  2,150.42. 

average  price  of  grain  per  quarter  (imperial  measure)  in  England 
'a]e.s  for  the  three  months  ended  Christmas,  1872,  was  as  follows :  i^ 
:,  $13.85  J  barley,  $10,203  <>ats,  $3.62. 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  GRAIN. 

Statement  shotcing  the  average  price  of  grain  per  imperial  muurter  in  England  9m4  ITclei 

during  thirtg-five  gears,  from  184U  to  1874,  inclaeive. 


Period. 


1840>*H  (five  years).. 
lt<45-'49,  (ttve  years) . . 
183a-'M,(ttve  years).. 
lt?55-'59,  (five  years) . . 

ItfCO 

lr<6l 

186« 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 


Wheat. 

Borley. 

Bye. 

•13  88 

r  66 

18  89 

13  96 

826 

8  10 

6  70 

690 

7  60 

13  84 

8  86 

9  30 

14  78 

8  78 

8  70 

13  38 

8  66 

858 

13  30 

8  43 

8  73 

10  74 

8  14 

7  78 

9  04 

7  18 

7  30 

10  04 

7  14 



11  96 

696 

Period. 


l&«n 

1868 

I8G9 

1670 

1871 

I8T3 

1873 

1874 

Average  for  35  yrt. 


Wheat. 


f  15  48 
15  30 
11  56 
11  96 
13  60 

13  68 

14  08 
13  38 


13  90 


Barley. 


19  64 

10  39 
9  46 
830 
868 
896 
970 

10  78 


9  14 


Byt 


The  general  average  of  the  price  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oatSf  iu 
England  and  Wales  for  the  years  1868, 1869,  and  1870,  were :  Wheat, 
l)er  quarter,  $12.70;  barley,  $9.36;  oats,  $6.15. 

PRICES  OF  HEAT  AND   OTHER  PROVISIONS. 
Prices  of  betf  and  mutton  in  Great  Britain  in  the  following  tmonths  of  1872. 


Markets. 


Loudon : 

Beof per  8  pounds. 

Matton do. . . 

Neweastlo : 

Boof perUponmls. 

Mutton per  pound. 

X;dinbnr^h : 

Beet per  14  pounds. 

Mutton per  pound. 


January. 


$1  31  to  11  41 
1  45  to    1  69 


8  33  to    3  43 
18  to       81 


3  39  to    8  54 
18  to       31 


April. 


$1  35  to  tl  33 
1  81  to    1  33 


8  17  to    3  39 
31  to       34 


3  17  to    3  39 
30  to       3;S 


July. 


$1  37  to  II  53 
1  33  to    1  69 


8  17  to    3  60 
16  to        31 


3  17  to    8  66 
17  to        90 


October. 


(Aw- 


$1  39  to  |1  41 
1  45  to    I  til 


8  33  to    9  4i 
17  to       19 


3  39  to    <  43 
16  to       i<* 


HI 


!S1 
13 


24i 


Table  showing  the  average  price  of  wheats  mrat^  and  potatoes  in  each  quarttr  ofthejm^ 

ending  December  31, 1874. 


Qoarter  endings 


MsrohSl.  1870 

Juno  30,  1870 

September  30, 1870 
December  31,  1870 
March  31. 1871  ..,. 

June  :io,  1H71 

September  30, 1871 
Becemlier  31, 1871. 

March  31, 1873 

June  30, 1873  

September  30, 1873 
December  31, 1873. 

Msjtsli  31,1873 

June  30.  1873 

September  30,  ISTJ 
December  31, 1873 

March  31, 1874 

June  30.  1874  

Snptember :»,  1874 
December  31, 1874.. 


s 

IS 


Average. 


Pwrq'rter. 

•10  14 

10  73 

18  08 

13  03 

13  66 

14  34 
13  86 
13  SO 
13  3d 

13  60 

14  14 
13  74 
13  40 

13  54 

14  73 
14  66 
14  fl3 
14  06 
13  30 
10  64 

IJ  15 


Meat  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Meal 
Market. 


Beet 

Mutton. 

Per  lb. 

PrrUt. 

•0  11.5 

10  M  5 

11.35 

14  75 

13 

li25 

13.75 

llSTi 

13.75 

13 

13 

14 

13.5 

15 

13 

13.5 

13.35 

14. 3S 

1-2. 7.1 

14.75 

13.35 

K\SO 

13..^ 

14.1J0 

13.50 

15.25 

14.75 

16.ti5 

14.  5 

15.75 

2a5 

14  ^5 

11.5 

1:1.7  J 

13 

13.35 

13.85 

13 

13 

li.5f» 

13.112 

14.01 

«T9l 
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ces  of  vckeaX^  60^,  and  multon^  in  London  and  Manchester,  for  each  monik  in 

the  year  1874. 


Wheat. 


•14  80 
15  30 
14  76 
14  46 
14  90 
14  80 
14  56 


Beef. 


3 

H. 


•1  06 
1  02 

90 
1  00 
1  04 

96 
1  04 


ton. 


So 


II  34 
1  06 
1  02 
1  04 
1  04 


1 
1 


12 
00 


Date. 


August  1 

September  1 

October  1 

NoTemberl , 

December  1 

Average  of  year 


Wheat 

Beef. 

ft. 

«  b  (S 

Inferior    mid* 
dlinp,  per   8 
pounds. 

114  32 

11  94 
11  06 
10  50 
10  72 

•1  10 
1  04 
I  18 
1  06 
1  00 

13  51 

1  04 

Hat- 
ton. 


Ml 


•l  10 
1  02 
1  10 
1  (JO 
1  08 

1  07 


PRICE  OF  butchers'  MEAT. 

r  price  of  butchere*  meat,  (per  stone  of  iight  pounds,  einhing  offal,)  distinguishing 
dnds  as  ttold  in  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  in  each  of  the  years  186d,  1869, 


leat. 

Average  for  the  yeara— 

18681 

186a 

1870. 

•OTei 

1  05 
1  30 

Si 

1 10 

10  83 
98| 
1  18 
1  30 

98 
1  11* 

1  S7| 

•0  86 
1  05 
1  19 
1  38 

84 
1  Ol| 

1  31| 

irge  prime 
Scots 

og  coarse 

Kind  of  meat. 


Sheep— Continaed. 

Fourth  class,   Sooth 

downs 

Lambs 

Cilves : 

Coarse 

Small  prime 

Pigs: 

Large  hogs 

Small  neat  porkers  . . 


Average  for  the  yeara— 


186a 


I860.       1K70. 


•li«^ 

1  49 

11  38 
1  45 

1  OOi 
1  17 

1  13 
1  33i 

98 

1  03 

1  24i 

•134^ 
1  64 

1  01 
1  30 

1  16 
1  3(ii 


PBIC!E  OP  PROVISIONS  FURNISHED  THE   ABMT   AND  NAVY. 

win<;  tables  sbow  the  contract  price  at  which  bread,  meat, 
ler  principal  artidoH  of  provisions  were  furnished  to  tbe  troops 
ritam  anil  Ireland,  and  also  for  the  use  of  the  lioyal  Navy 
years  1868.  i8G$>,  and  1870,  and  indicate  to  some  extent  the 
>od  in  the  Kiu^^dom  : 

;  of  bread,  w«a^  o^^d  rations  supplied  to  the  troops  in  each  districi  of  Great 
liriiain  jor  the  firnt  and  svi-ond  half-year  of  1870. 


Distrieta. 

Bread,    price    per 
4-poiiud  loaf. 

Meat,    prich    per 
pound. 

Cost  of  ration  of  1 
pound  of  bread  pnd 
1  piund  of  meat. 

First 
hall-year. 

Second 
half-year. 

First 
half-year. 

Second 
haf-yeiw. 

First 
half-yrar 

Second 
hall-year. 

<knU. 
9 

OenU. 
13.33 

Oenti. 
11.96 
lt».  48 
IJ.76 
13.03 
11.9 
14.16 
11.73 
15.18 
1:1.68 
11.86 
13.78 
13.08 

CenU. 
13.03 
12.6 
1.1.64 
13.4 
11.94 

laoo 

13  3 

13.43 

1110 

13.33 

13.33 

1^13 

Ontf. 
11.68 
11.8 
13.33 
12.40 
11  46 
13.44 
11.34 
13.16 
11.52 
11.53 
13.33 
11.8 

OvnU. 
12.0^ 

1 1. 86 

A  ........................ 

10.7 

10.76 

10.6 

li.34 

10.1 

11.58 

11. 6i 

10.6 

11.  16 

10.96 

10.38 
10. 13 

9.44 
11.50 

9.26 
10.64 
10.6 
10.  ^6 
10.86 
10.7 

13.84 

1 1.  83 

11.30 

13. 06 

11.41 

13.  4S 

11.06 

11.116 

11.96 

11.8 

10.03 

10.61 

13.80 

13.51 

13.06 

13.01 
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Average  prices  paid  for  army  purreyor^  stores  in  England  in  ihr  years  1868,  lHe9,  and  IgTi 


Articles. 


Tea. per  pound.. 

Sugar,  crashed  wet  lumps per  cwt.. 

Dtu'ley.  best  Scotch do 

Kice,  cleaned  Patna ^ do 

Liuseed  meal  do.... 

Si»ap,  bard,  yellow do 

Porter,  imperial  pints,  per  dozen,  8  to  gallon 

Ale,  imperial  pints,  8  to  gallon 

Fowls each.. 

Milk per  gallon.. 

Potatoes percwt.. 

Vegetables,  mixed per  pound. . 

E^ggs per  dozen . . 


1868. 


90  47 

9  67| 


4 

4 
4 

7 


20 

1:2 

4S 

26 

80i 

94| 

53 

22i 

56 

02 

22 


1869. 


4 
3 
4 


10  4C| 
9  46 

22 

92 

78 
6  92 

79i 

85i 

53k 

22  2-5 
1  48 

02 

22 


1870. 


10  50.8 
10  21 


4 

4 
5 
7 


38 
31 
47 

72 

78 

53* 

23 

54 

02 

23 


Average  of  J 
yeam. 


90  4&i 
4s: 

4  91 
733 

77 

Si 
1S3 

a 


Contract  prices  of  bread  (per  4-pound  loaf)  supplied  to  the  troops  in  each  county  of  Inltd 

in  \ach  half  of  th^  years  of  1868,  1869,  and  1870. 


Connty  or  station. 


Antrim 

Armagh 

Buttevant 

Carlow 

Cn van  

Clare 

Cork,  except  Fermoy  and  Buttevant 

Fermoy 

Down  ' 

ForniP.nagh 

Gal  way 

Kerry 

Kildare,  except  Curragh  and  Newbridge. 

Kilkenny 

Kings  County 

Limerif'k 

I^ondouderry 

Longford 

Lou  t  h 

Mayo 

Monagban 

SHko  

Tipperary 

Waterlord 

Wi'stmoath 

Wexford 


Average 


Klldare,  Curragh  of flour  per  sack  of  2!»0  pounds 

DuWin flour  per  sack  of  280  pounds 


1868,  hnlf-year 

1869,  half  year 

1870,  hnlf.jtnr 

to— 

to— 

to— 

May  31. 

Novem- 
ber 30. 

May  31. 

Novem- 
ber 30. 

M*iy3l. 

1 

1  bf.r3^. 

1 

Cents. 

CcnU. 

Cent*. 

Cent*. 

CenU. 

14 

13.8 

11.9 

9.BS 

10.2    1      St  ^4 

16 

15 

12.5 

10 

10 

9.;> 

14.5 

13.  .18 

11.36 

ia2 

ia-3 

U 

15.5 

•   14.8 

13.5 

11.8 

19.98 

1.^.5 

14.48 

>     13 

i2.«;  )o.^-> 

18.5 

17.7 

13.74 

12.5 

13 

10' 

14.98 

12.98 

10.96 

9.5 

10 

ti 

H.5 

14.2 

11.4 

10.4 

10.9 

S 

16.98 

15.46 

11 

9.98 

9.46,    'y^ 

17.8 

15.5 

13.5 

11.8 

11.3 

10  i 

15.1)6 

17 

13.5 

12 

11.5 

m 

16.4 

IG 

13 

11 

11.6 

111 

18 

17.7 

15 

13 

15 

14 

3.5 

12 

10 

11 

r.!V 

IT 

1&8 

13 

12 

13     :   n^ 

14.76 

ia96 

11.4 

10.2 

lllM 

U'i 

15.56 

14.8 

12 

11.8 

12.3 

I  I.I 

17 

15.4 

i:i4 

11.5 

11.5 

11 

15.4 

14.74 

11.9 

10.2 

10.4 

')i 

18 

15.5 

12 

10.4 

9 

'J 

19 

15 

14 

11 

13 

II' 

17.5 

17.5 

13 

10       . 

10.5 

ll.i 

17.5 

15.4 

13.4 

11.4 

11.9 

%* 

15.8 

.15.5 

12 

10.4 

11.4 

%'■> 

17 

15.4 

12.8 

10.9 

n.ii 

f.e 

19.5 

19 

17 

11.4 

U 

la^ 

16.58 

15.  44 ' 

12.84 

11.01 
$8  26 

11. 18  I 

M.ii 

«12  34 

$12  06 

#9  42 

98  70 

rr« 

12  08 

11  94 

9  32 

7  98 

6S8 

*38 
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ices  of  freak  meat  supplied  to  the  troops  in  each  county  of  Ireland  in  each  of  the 

half-years  oj  le;68,  l«tj9,  and  1870. 


Conoties. 

1868,  hnlfyenr 
to— 

1869,  half-year 
to— 

1870,  half-year 
to— 

i 

2 

it 
> 

< 

May  31. 

Novem- 
ber 30. 

May  31. 

Novem- 
ber 30. 

May  31. 

Novem- 
ber 30. 

CenU. 

9.5 
10 

11.86 
11.5 
13 

9.92 
12.5 

9 
11.48 

9.5 
11 
10 
13.5 
16 
12.9 

7.48 

8.96 

H.98 
10.4 
11 

9.92 

8.5 
14 

13.5 
10.84 

8.8 
10 
12 

CmU. 

9 

9 

10.74 
13 
16 
10.5 
10.92 

9 
11.56 

9.5 

9.94 

8 

9.5 
12 
19.36 

9.38 

8.4 

7.7 
11 

9.5 

a  88 

7.88 

14 

11 

10 
8.5 
9.5 

11.5 

Cents. 
10.36 

9 

9.93 
11.5 
15 

9.5 
10.4 
11 

11.38 
10 

9.5 

9 
10 

11.8 
11.8 

9.5 

a  44 

8.2 
11 

11.5 
13.98 

9.5 
11.5 
13 
11 

9 

ao6 

11 

OmU. 
9.2 

a5 

9.5 
11.94 
14 

9 

10.24 
10 

11.4 
10 

9.46 

a5 
a5 

11.94 
11.6 

a  92 
10.2 

7.76 
11 

9.5 

9.4 

7.24 
10.5 
12.4 
11 

8 

9 
10 

Cents. 

11.  .56 

9.5 

a88 

Cents. 
10.5 
11 

a  44 

Cents. 
10.03 

9.5 

9  89 

11.73 

13 

10.5 
a  96 

10.46 

11.75 

10 

11.38 
9.5 
9.5 

ii.75 

10.5 

11 

a96 
11 
10.5 

9.76 
10 

9.5 
1.3.  5 
10 

9 

9.5 
10 

12 
8 

9.8 
9.5 

11.42 
9.5 
9.34 

10 
9 

12.5 

11.74 
9.44 
9.5 
7.7 

11 
9.5 
9.34 

11.94 
9 

13.5 

a5 

8 
8 
9.5 

14 

9.57 

Fernioj'  aod  BattevaDt 

,     10. 47 
9.83 

11.5 

9.  75 

10.  10 

9.  17 

10 

ptCarragh  Dod  N«5wl>ridj{e  .. 
uiih  of 

12.85 

11.91 

9.2 

V 

9.43 

J     ...... ...................... 

8.22 

10.9 

10.25 

. 

10.21 

9. 18 

11.42 

12.  G5 

10.22 

8.55 

9. 16 

10.66 

-e 

10.91 

10.26 

10.56 

9.95 

10.38 

9.34 

10.27 

ces  at  which  the  principal  articles  of  provisions  trert  purchased  or  manufactured 
br  the  use  of  the  royal  navy  in  the  respective  years  ended  March  31,  18(38,  1869, 


Articles. 


per 

100 

pounds.. 

..do 

..do 

.do 

.  do ... 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

.  do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

flo 

>  quarts.. 

.......      fr.^^ 

ilcd  beef 

Uitoes 

a  vfr>»ion 

ersioD 

r  curing  and  preserving 

... 

>r  rnriog  beef  and  suet 

a  Juice 

.    .«•*...•.. 

•  «  « 

per 

10( 

1868. 


$4  00 

4  52 

5  6U 
38.88 

7  22 
11  53 

1  14 
13  48 

4  96 
21  00 

8  43 
4  72 


63 
58 
52 


3 
3 
4 

13  16 
7  16 

12  58 

14  84 
46 

62  64 
12  58 
26  54 
20  J3 


1869. 


13  80 

4  14 

5  84 
40  04 

5  40 

10  82 

1  20 

14  40 
4  96 

21  60 
8  96 
4  52 
3  18 

3  64 

4  54 
13  22 

7  64 
13  76 
16  78 
4G 
49  24 
13  76 
24  63 
16  52 


1870. 


$3  06 

3  28 

5  96 

34  38 

70 

18 

24 

94 


6 
11 

I 
14 

3  36 
12  98 


7 
3 
2 
3 
4 


()6 
20 
34 
24 
14 


12  06 
8  26 

12  76 
15  06 

50 
46  48 

13  56 
20  84 


Aver- 


13 
3 
5 


63 

98 
80 


37  77 
6  44 


11 
1 


17 
19 


14  37 
4  43 

18  53 
8  35 


4 
3 
3 
4 


15 
05 
49 
40 


12  48 
7  69 

13  03 
15  ati 

47 
52  79 
12  63 
24  00 
18  33 
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INCREASE  IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

In  the  following  paper  Mr.  Jones,  United  States  consnl  at  Newcastle* 
on-Tyne,  presents  his  views  in  regard  to  the  advance  in  the  cost  of 
provisions  in  1872 : 

Tbe  cost  of  living  has  advanced  between  30  and  40  per  cent,  this  year.  Tiie  price 
of  coal  13  nearly  dooble  what  it  could  be  purchased  for  on  tbe  Istof  JanoarjlMt; 
flour  has  risen  from  r>0  cents  to  60  cents  per  100  pouuds ;  batchers'  meat  is  2  to  4  oeoti 
higher;  and  now  that  the  potato-crop  has  failed,  not  alone  in  Ireland,  bnt  geDenlly 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  we  are  oertaiu  to  experience  a  aerioas  ad?ftoce  io 
what  we  might  term  the  great  staple  of  the  laboring  classes. 

The  employers  of  labor  in  England  reason  about  as  follows : 

'*  Let  us  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  for  our  workmen  as  cheaply  as  possible,  w  m 
to  enable  them  to  render  us  their  services  at  a  low  wa^ ;  this,  together  with  our  cheap 
money,  and  natural  advantages  in  mineral  resources,  in  the  close  proximity  of  coal  and 
iron,  as  well  as  by  our  favorable  geographical  position  for  the  international  market, 
will  enable  us  to  undersell  all  others  and  confine  competition  to  our  own  land.'' 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  well-established  tenet  in  political  economy,  that  in  proportioolo 
the  increase  of  population  the  price  of  animal  food  will  advance  in  this  coontry.  It 
is  true  that  this  principle  may  occasionally  be  overruled  by  shipments  of  live  stock  froo 
the  continent,  yet  I  apprehend  that  this  can  bring  altout  no  serious  excentioo to 
the  rule,  for  upon  tbe  first  appearance  of  the  rinderpestn  the  cattle-plague,  or  kindred 
diseases,  upon  the  plains  of  Yorkshire  or  among  the  hills  of  Carnarvon,  tbe  importa- 
tion of  cattle  will  be  stopped  by  order  of  the  privy  council ;  therefore,  it  is  fair  to  ap- 
ticipate  that  a  traffic  attended  by  so  many  difficulties,  risks,  and  uncertain  ties  will 
never  attain  the  magnitude  necessary  to  nullify  the  principle  laid  down.  ThefanDen 
of  this  country  must  be  induced  to  abandon  wheat-growing  and  turn  their  mind aod 
attention  to  stock-raising,  else  matters  will  soon  become  serious. 
'  Employers  of  labor  are  not  unmindful  of  the  situation.  Herculean  efforts  hsTebees 
and  are  still  being  made  to  induce  the  working-classes  to  adopt  the  Australian  meatas 
a  general  article  of  diet.  Capitalists  have  formed  limited-liability  companies  for  Ae 
development  of  this  trade. 

It  is  permitted  to  go  abroad  that  Australian  beef  and  mutton  are  to  be  found  npm 
the  tables  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  adjoining  borough  of  Gateshead,  a  few  moDt4»a|^r 
for  the  agitation  of  the  meat  question,  the  mayor  of  Newcastle  asserted  by  autboritf 
that  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  this  district  used  this  class  of  food  twice  a  week, 
and  preferred  it  to  the  meat  procured  from  his  regular  butcher. 

This  policy  will  certainly  contribute  to  wipe  away  the  natural  prejudices  of  tbe 
masses  against  meat  killed,  cooked,  and  canned  by  unknown  hands  15,000  miles  away. 

COST  OF  CLOTHING. 

In  the  foregoing  tables  the  cost  of  provisions  and  of  bouse-rcDt  per 
week  has  been  given,  also  tbe  price  of  various  articles  of  dry  goods  and 
of  boots,  thas  furnishing  some  data  for  a  computation  of  tbecostof 
living  in  tbe  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  the  United  States. 
While  tbe  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  subsistence  are  on  the  whole 
as  high  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  country,  the  rental  of  rooms  au<i 
the  price  of  clothing  are  only  about  one-half  as  much  as  in  the  United 
States.  From  a  careful  computation  made  in  London,  it  is  believed  that 
clothing  can  be  purdiased  there  at  50  per  cent,  of  the  gold  and  56 per 
cent,  of  the  currency  prices  in  New  York.  From  a  tailor  in  High  Hoi- 
born,  who  makes  more  clothing  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  than 
any  other  in  London,  the  following  prices  were  obtained : 

Good  business  suits,  made  to  order,  of  good  and  fashionable  material, 
cost  from  58«.  to  C0«. ;  the  lowest  price  of  similar  qnalitv  in  New  York, 
i-eady  made,  being  $28  to  $30.  Suits  of  fine  blue  cloth,  82«.  6d.,  ($19.96,) 
which  it  is  believed  could  not  be  obtained  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
for  $40.  Fine  black  cloth  dress  vests,  10«. ;  dress- trousers  of  best  black 
doeskin,  30«.;  frock-coats  of  the  best  black  cloth  that  could  be  purchased 
in  Loudon,  silk  lined,  80«.,  ($19.36 ;)  overcoats  from  50«.  to  60».,  the  lat- 
ter of  good  beaver-cloth,  with  silk- velvet  collar. 
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(]y  made  clothing  is  sold  at  lower  rates.  Good-looking  trousers 
een  at  various  clotbing-stores  with  the  prices  of  Il«.  Hd  and  128.M. 
.  Laboring  men  are  not  only  able  to  purchase  their  clothing 
»at  one-half  the  rates  paid  in  the  United  States,  but  are  in  the 
)f  wearing  at  their  work  fustian  or  corduroy  suits,  which  are  not 
leaper  in  price  but  of  great  durability ;  so  that  an  .English  woik- 
clothing  costa  but  about  one-third  the  price  paid  by  his  brother 
an  in  the  United  States.  It  is  difficult  to  present  the  prices  of 
eaper  articles  of  clothing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  an 
^nt  opinion  to  be  formed  of  their  cost  as  compared  with  similar 
» in  this  country  ;  but  the  prices  paid  for  cloth  and  clothing  for 
oy  and  for  the  hospitals,  as  shown  in  the  following  statement, 
e  the  lowest  rate  at  which  woolens  can  be  obtained  in  England. 

PRICES  OF  ARMY  CLOTH  AND  CLOTHING. 

prices  paid  for  cloth  and  for  some  of  the  articles  of  clothing  pnr- 
for  the  British  army,  also  for  one  of  the  hospitals,  as  given  in 
lowing  tables,  afford  some  indication  of  the  cost  of  clothing  in 
id  suitable  for  the  working-classes : 

lid  for  army  doih  and  clothing  for  the  British  army  in  the  years  1868, 1869,  and  1870 


Artksln. 


hifaotry : 

ts' scarlet 

I'red 

xeantft*  gray  . . . 

»'erfty 

rifle: 

u'  moie 

ts'  trousera 

I'tanic 

r  troosers  

id  overall,  "So.  1 
ad  overall,  Ka  9 


Per  yard. 


186a 


1869. 


1870. 


$9  09}$9  16  $1  87 

1  05  1  87  1  5*2 

9  09  9  09  1  60 

1  45  1  45  1  99 

9  90  9  99  1  91 

9  46  9  46  9  46 

9  18}  9  06  1  68 

1  89  1  89  9  70 

3  36  3  36  9  88 

9  50  9  44  9  01 


Artielea. 


Rifle— Contfoaed. 

Tunic  and  overall,  No.  3 

Tunic  and  overall,  Na  3 

Tartan  for  kilt 

Tartan  for  troanera 

Cavalry  aloak  cloth : 

Sergeants'  blue  tunic 

SergeantA'  bine  overall 

Cavalr>  cloak  clot  b 

Privates'  blue  tnolc 

Infantry  regulation  boota,  per 
pair 


Per  yard. 


186a 


1869. 


$9  91 

9  91 

73 

73 


5Ci 
99 


2  91 
9  32 

9  .^7 


$9 
9 


2 
o 

9 
2 


18 

m 

80 
83 

no 

90J 

19 

19 


2  30 


1670. 


$1  88 
1  b7| 
76 
76 

9  04 

1  85 
1  88 
9  19 

9  40| 


Prices  paid  for  army  clothing  in  each  of  the  years  1868, 1869,  aod  1870. 


186a 

1869. 

1870. 

Irticlea. 

5 

1 

1 

• 

• 

8 

CD 

i 

• 

is 

t 

9 

1 

gesots'  tunic — 
l^eants'  trowaers 
!s'  tunic ......... 

$19  94 

4  53| 

5  56 
9  77| 
509 
4  79 
965| 

596 

$15  15 
5  46 
5  57i 
3  89| 
5  17 
5  0U 
3  09 

690 

$11  94 
599 
5  76 
3031 
5  44 

4  88i 
9  46 

5  48« 

$11  61 

4  56 

5  87 

3  97^ 
530 

4  58i 
9  61} 

599 

$14  54^ 

5  944 

720 

4  43} 

6  07^ 

5  99 
3  41} 

6  83} 

$8  68 

4  50} 

5  79 
3  59 

6  09 

5  03 
9  57} 

6  01 

$11  39 

4  46 
6  0-2 

3  94 

5  92} 

4  46 
9  46} 

5  81 

$13  67} 
5  80 
7  19 

4  87} 

5  70 
4  98 
3  55} 

6  42} 

$19  40} 

4  08 

5  71 

;a*  trow  sera 

IS*  tunic 

•tunic 

•  trowaera 

ira*  or  bnglera* 

3  36 

5  8-.} 

4  87 
9  4.) 

5 
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PRICES  OF  CLOTHING. 
Prices  paid  for  various  articles  of  clothing,  ^c,  at  Bethlehem  Hospital^  in  the  year  18T0. 


Articles. 


Ibid. 


Cloth  coats,  (varions  colors) each. 

Cloth  waistcoat B,  (various  ci Jors) «lo . . . 

Cloth  trousers,  (various  colors) do... 

f  Coats do... 

Cloth,  servants*  blue<  Waistcoats do... 

(  Trousers do. . . 

(Jackets »lo... 

Canvas  oat  of  use  except  for  coal-carrying  <  Waistcoats do... 

(Trousers do... 

Servants'  froclsj do... 

r^ A  ^  Drawers  and  waistcoats do... 

r^«°"^M  PHticoats do... 

Tick  feat herbetls do. . . 

Tick  feat licr-pillows do    . 

7-4  Whitney  blankets per  pair. 

8-4  Whitney  Maokets do... 

U.4  Whitney  blankets do  .. 

1 1-4  coverlet?,  white per  dozen . 

Men's  stocki ngb per  dozen  pairs. 

"Women's  stockinns do. . . 

Linen  handkerchiefs per  dozen. 

Blue  romttls do  . . 

Dowlas,  (30  inches) per  yard . 

Check,  (39  inches) do... 

Sheets each. 

Cotton  nrints per  yard. 

List  8b()e8 : per  pair. 

Men's  boots do  .. 

Womenshome-made{gg^|;;;;;-;;;;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;;;;-;;:;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;;;;;|«^ 


|6C4 
liis 
3?4 

lUi 
3(0 
6I« 
193 

if 

3H 

% 

\'Ji 

UH 
304 
SM 
S50 
39 

Mi) 
4  41 
3» 
Ifti 
IV 

n 

m 
\i 
n 

Sid 


CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Industrial  co-operation  having  already  been  briefly  alhuled  to^  ituifly 
not  be  improper  in  this  plaee  to  refer  to  those  co-operative  j-oiieties for 
tbe  purchase  and  sale  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  in  Eiiplaiidare 
in  much  favor.  Associations  somewhat  similar  are  not  uukiiowu  i« 
this  country,  especially  in  Kew  England,  where,  some  twenty  years a|?), 
they  were  numerous,  and  apparently  successful^  but  for  somedelecf, 
either  of  organization  or  administration,  they  gradually  declineil  in 
number  and  popularity.  In  England,  however,  they  have,  on  the  wbole, 
met  with  decided  success,  there  being  at  the  present  lime  l,4(H)()fsn<'l» 
societies,  with  a  total  membership  of  nearly  500,000.  Last  .vcartbey 
sold  domestic  supplies  to  the  amount  of  £15.0(K),000.  The  Uocbdiile 
])lan  of  co-operation  is  considered  to  be  the  best.  The  Co-operative 
News,  the  organ  of  this  movement  in  England,  says: 

By  eicaniiiiing  the  leading  features  of  this  plan,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  as  simple  w'^ 
i8  cffieacitiiis.  Many  of  the  Bocieties,  now  tbe  most  flouiishiDji^,  eommeiicecl  their b"^' 
Dess  operations  with  less  than  ^iOO.  Plverything  is  purcba^e<l  and  sold  for  c«*l>' 
Those  who  have  tried  the  credit  sj-stein  have  all  failed.  The  goods  are  8i»hl  »t  tb# 
ordinary  price  demanded  by  the.  regular  dealers,  no  uiore,  no  less;  but  great  can- i» 
taken  to  exclude  all  adulterated  artieh-s.  To  prevent  fraud,  cbemist-s  nreemplovw 
by  some  of  the  tissociations,  and  should  auv  of  tbe  comniitt<?es  of  mana^eiu«'Ut  snsp*^^ 
an  article  to  be  impure,  a  santple  is  inniediately  forwarded  for  analysis,  and  tb'g^'^'*'* 
are  not  sold  until  a  report  has  been  recti v«'d.  Thus,  goods  sold  in  co-operative sini^* 
have  a  just  reputation  for  purity.  It  is  cheaper  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  poreartifJ* 
than  a  lower  price  for  an  adulterated  one. 

It  is  believed  that  co-operative  industry  will  soon  control  the  whole  prodnctiTf «»' 
distributive  business  of  the  country.  Tlie'n»  are  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in  Kdj(1*d"» 
who,  up  to  the  time  they  joined  the  co-operative  societies,  bad  never  saved  » 1^""^ 
who  have  now  cousidera'blo  sums  accumulated  by  this  means.  The  accnninlation  * 
effected  by  a  sort  of  doublc-eompound  interest.  The  average  interest  is  said  to  I*** 
high  as  26  per  cenl.  im  tV\e  N\\io\\i  w\\aT^  ©.wvV  Vviww  ea^i^'^* 
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ng  is  taken  from  the  price-list  of  the  Bold  street  "Hoase- 
u  Liverpool : 

prices  of  some  of  the  articles  of  household  ii«e,  from  the  price-list  of  the 
Bold  street  co-operative  stores,  Liverpool,  1873. 

,  witbont  bone : 

kages,  per  pound $0  14    to  $0  15 

,  iu  packages,  per  pound 15^  to       17 

,  in  packages,  per  pound 1&^  to       17 

pound 13    to       14 

enisoD,  in  packages,  per  pound 20 

ts,  per  pound 13   to       15 

rtin 20 

pertin 20 

pertin 20 

[)ertin 2y 

tn  pa t68,  in  tins,  per  dozen 4  68 

ate8,in  tins,  per  dozen ^  72 

B  of  meats,  per  pound 26 

in  jars 12 

ng,  per  pound 54 

xture  of  finest  teas,  per  pound 60 

poand 31 

lavored  Mocha,  per  pound 36 

ler  dozen 2  28 

tound 32 

d 20 

aw 05 

06    to       07 

07 

inte 06 

entias 09 

tanas : 13 

icatels 14 

It 09 

ach .•. 07 

ilentia 24 

ranges 1  44 

per  dozen  quarts %.. ..  2  52 

led  fruits — 

me-pound  tins  . 21 

es,  one-pound  tins 22 

,  two-pound  tins 23 

,  per  pound 10 

icb,  one-half  pints,  per  dozen 2  04 

lish,  one-half  pints,  per  dozen 2  16 

s 3  12 

)ound  tins 16 

pound 11 

a,per  pound 05 

a,  pearl,  per  pound 08 

a,  Rio,  per  pound 15 

srmicelli,  per  pound 13 

pound  packages 05 

'o*pound  packages 07 

Ooi 

08 

14 

20 

24 

best 46 

24 

Qd 10 
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Spicos : 

Jamaica  ginger,  per  pound 

Cloves,  per  pound 

Mace,  per  ounce 

Nutmegs,  per  ounce 

Pepper,  black,  per  ounce 

Pepper,  white,  per  ounce 

Pepper,  Cayenne,  per  ounce 

Pimento,  per  ounce 

Vi'jcgar,  distilled,  per  quart 

THE  MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY. 


(0  24 
24 
06 
06 
16 

:w 

.40 
1-2 
IG 


Iliiving  visited  tbe  shops  and  oflSces  of  the  above  society  in  Man- 
cbester,  and  made  inquiries  of  the  officers  in  regard  to  its  operations 
and  success,  the  author  believes  that  a  few  items  of  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  objects  and  management  of  an  association  which  basDot 
i)u]y  been  i)roductive  of  material  but  of  moral  benefit  to  its  membcK, 
will  i^rove  interesting.  The  secretary  said  that  the  savings  of  the  mem- 
bers encouraged  them  in  habits  of  thrift,  and  that  they  were  uot  so 
much  given  to  spend  money  in  drink  as  is  usual  with  other  working 
men. 

This  society  was  established  to  pnrcliaso  food,  firinp,  clothing,  and  other  Decessaritf 
at  wholesale  prices,  or  to  manufacture  the  same  and  retail  them ;  also  to  purcboM, 
erect,  mortgage,  sell,  and  convey,  or  to  hold  land  and  buildings,  and  to  carry  OQtlte 
labor,  trade,  or  handicraft  of  builders. 

The  rules  of  the  society  declare  that  the  capital  of  the  same  shall  be  raised  in  sbarei 
of  one  pound  each,  one  of  which  shall  be  transferable,  and  the  remainder  withdrawable. 
Each  member  shall  hold  at  least  one  share,  and  not  more  than  two  hundred.  Any 
member  may  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof  in  advance,  but  not  less  than  teDpenw 
per  mouth,  or  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  quarter  per  share,  and,  on  defanlt,  shall 
be  fined  threepence  per  quarter,  unless  the  default  is  shown  to  have  axiseo  from  sick* 
ness,  distress,  or  want  of  employment,  or  any  other  reason  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
mittee of  manngoment;  in  which  case  a  written  statement  of  the  cause  of  thedefanU 
shall  be  sent  to  the  secretary  at  the  time  at  which  such  payments  ought  to  be  made, 
otherwise  the  fine  shall  bo  enforced. 

It  is  further  provided  that»each  member  shall  receive  quarterly  out  of  the  snrplns  re- 
ceipts of  the  society,  after  providing  for  the  expenses  thereof,  iu  each  quarter,  lakrtsi 
Dot  exceeding  5  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  every  paid-up  share  standing  to  his  accooct 
in  the  books  of  the  society;  but  the  committee  shall  at  any  time  have  power,  viththc 
sanction  of  an  ordinary  general  meeting,  to  alter  the  rate  of  interest  upon  6bare& 

Also,  that  the  net  proceeds  of  all  business  carried  on  by  the  society,  after  paying f^ 
the  expenses  of  management,  interest  on  loans,  the  proper  reduction  in  value  of  tixw 
stock,  and  the  interest  upon  the  subscribed  capital,  shall  from  time  to  time  beappli^ 
by  direction  of  the  ordinary  quarterly  meetings,  either  to  iucre^ise  the  capital  or  biw- 
Dess  of  the  society,  to  the  formation  of  a  reserve  fund,  or  to  any  provident  pnrp** 
authorized  by  tbe  laws  iu  force  iu  respect  to  friendly  societies,  and  the  remainder  (1«* 
£t  10*.  of  every  £100  clear  profit  to  be  set  apart  for  instruction  and  recreation)  shall  be 
divided  among  the  members  of  the  society  iu  proportion  to  the  amouut  of  their  par* 
chases  at  the  stores  during  the  quarter. 

The  dividend  for  the  last  quarter  was  la.  M.  on  tbe  £1  to  members 
and  lOd.  to  non-members.  There  is  a  libmry  with  reading-room  for 
members,  and  a  public  room  for  meetings  of  the  society,  and  for  tbe 
weekly  meetings  of  the  14  directors,  who  receive  Is.  i)er  week  for  such 
service. 

Tho  sales  are  at  the  prices  charged  for  the  same  qualities  at  otber 
shops.    The  following  were  noted : 

Good  American  cheese,  8  cents  per  pound,  (very  much  used,  and  said 
to  be  frequently  better  than  English  at  the  same  price.)  Verj'  gowl 
tea,  !'«.  Sd.;  the  best  at  38. 

Halifax. — The  forty-eighth  gemi-annujil  report  of  the  Co-operative 
Society  at  llaliiax,  which  has  just  been  received,  gives  its  opemtioM 
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eceinber  31,  1874,  from  which  the  following  iDformation  is 

• 

pty,  which  has  twenty- three  branches,  does  a  hnsiness  of  nearly  £280,000 
I,  making  a  net  profit  of  nearly  £30,000  per  annum,  allowing  a  dividend  to 
tts  aggiegating  nearly  £500  per  week.  It  has  an  extensive  library,  and 
;8  readers  about  500  books  per  week.  The  reading-room  is  supplied  with  12 
)r8,  22  weeklies,  and  12  quarterly  and  monthly  magazines.  The.  total  expenses  . 
1«.  Id.  per  £  of  sales. 

lilar  society  at  Edgeworth,  near  Bolton,  the  sixtieth  quarterly  balance-sheet 
31,  1875,  shows  a  business  in  grocery  and  drapery  of  £198  per  week.  Stocks 
I  over  in  twenty-six  days.  They  have  a  small  savings-bank  and  reserve 
:h  amounts  to  Qd.  per  £  of  share  capital. 

DIET  OF  WORKMEN— FAMILY  EXPENDITURES. 

•llowiDg  statements  of  weekly  expenditures  of  the  families  of 
)oriu^  men  in  Great  Britain  indicate,  to  some  extent,  the  kind 
nost  in  use.  It  will  be  observed  that  meat  of  all  kinds,  which 
large  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  food  in  the  United  States, 
tes,  on  an  average,  less  than  one-fifth,  (I9.G  per  cent.,)  while  in 
jter  and  Hudderslield  it  is  but  little  over  10  and  14  per  cent., 
rely. 

iversations  with  workingmen  in  various  manufacturing  towns, 
or  made  inquiries  in  regard  to  their  food  and  mode  of  living, 
following,  selected  from  his  note-book,  are  specimens  of  replies 
umber  of  workmen : 

28TER. — Most  workingmen  have  bread  and  bacon,  or  butter,  with  tea  or 
breakfast.  Fresh  meat  of  some  kind  or  bacon  and  bread  or  vegetables  for 
mpper  is  light,  consisting  chiefly  of  bread.  Many,  though  desiring  meat/ 
brd  much  of  it  when  it  costs  lOd,  or  U.  per  pound  for  steaks. 

K. — For  breakfast,  tea,  bread  and  butter,  or  bacon,  (bacon  supplies  the  place 
)  For  dinner,  a  chop^  with  bread  or  potatoes  ;  sometimes  a  pudding.  For  sup* 
with  t«a. 

^HAM. — For  breakfast,  bread  with  bacon,  and  tea.  For  dinner,  usually  bacon 
d  or  vegetables,  fresh  meats  being  high.  Vegetables  are  but  little  used  by 
len,  being  high  in  price.    Cheese  is  much  used,  especially  American. 

EXPENDITURES  OF  WORKMEN'S  FAMILIES. 

alar,  requesting  statements  of  the  weekly  expenditures  by  the 
of  laboring  men  for  provisions,  house  rent,  clothing,  and  other 
ies  of  life,  was  to  but  a  limited  extent  responded  to  in  Great 
While  all  wage-laborers  know  the  amount  of  their  weekly  re- 
nd are,  unfortunately,  aware  of  the  fact  that  usually  the  whole 
ded,  yet  they  keep  no  account  of  how  much  goes  for  bread,  or 
the  other  articles  named  in  the  following  statements.  The  few 
ave  been  obtained  are  here  presented : 

itioQ  to  this  subject  an  English  writer  says :  **  We  know,  indeed,  that  animal 
ductive  of  strength ;  just  as  the  London  beef-fed  bricklayer  lays  1,000  bricks 
ile  his  Dorsetshire  fellow-workmao,  on  half  the  wages,  does  only  one-fourtji 
vork." 
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Table  shomng  the  average  xocckhj  expenditures  of  laborer^  famUieB  in  the  manufaeiMrin^ 
tauma  of  Birminghanif  Bradford,  J£udderaJUld,  Manchester,  and  Sheffield,  England,  with 
tJieir  weekly  earnings,  in  1872. 


Birmingham. 

Bradford. 

Qnddersfleld. 

Manchester. 

SheffifkL 

Articles  of  exponditare. 

2  adults  and 
5  children. 

2  adults  and 
3  children. 

S  adults  and 
2  children. 

9  adolts  and 
Schildreo. 

9  adults  and 
2chiJdreD. 

Floar  and  bread 

•1  62 
1  30 
14 
25 
10 
28 
27 
7 
18 

•1  02 
1  20 
18 
48 
20 
50 
30 
12 
18 

10  92 
84 
60 
60 
60 
56 
14 

f  1  34 

60 
10 
16 

$064 

l^AntM.  frfttth  And  salt .......... 

1  93 

Lard 

Batter 

6 

Cheese 

10 

Safirar  and  molasses 

52 
36 
12 
18 
16 

16 
12 
24 
8 
60 
12 
20 
36 
1  08 

36 

30 
Si     1 

Milk  ..: 

Coffee 

8 

Tea 

20 

ii 

Fish,  fresh  and  salt 

n 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  pepper,  vine- 
car.  &c  ..................^... 

16 
12 
44 
6 
.3:J 
11 
10 

24 
12 
24 

36 
6 
36 
16 
32 
9 
12 

n 

n    i 

8 
S4 

69 

e>*** •  *^"  ..................   ^.a. 

Eggs 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 

Fruits,  green  and  dried 

Fuel.... 

28 

8 

28 

48 

1  08 

24 

Oil  or  other  licbt 

Other  articles 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco,  if  an  v 

Tf  nn  An.rAn  t , . . . ,  t  t  , 

1  30 
54 

86 
36 

For  educational,  religious,  and 
benevolent  oblects. .......... 

Total  weekly  expenses  .... 

7  37 

722 

7  15 

6  88 

Ul     i 

Total  for  52  weeks 

380  64 

45  00 

3  15 

375  44 
120  00 

371  80 
25  00 
10  00 

357  76 
SS  00 

3«a 

TV 

Taxes  per  year ................ 

„ 

Total  yearly  expenses 

428  79 

495  44 

406  80 

382  76 

4«» 

Weekly  earnings  of  laborers  .. 

8  37 

*14  20 

7  20 

7  96 

Yearly  earnings,  estimating  52 

435  24 

530  40 

374  40 

413  99 

^ 

*  Earnings  of  HEimily. 

WEEKLY  EXPENDITURES. 

Table  showing  the  average  weekly  expenditures  of  laborer^  families  in  the  mannfadvn^l 
towns  of  Leith  and  Dundee,  Scollandf  and  Cardiff  and  Cronebrar^  Wales,  with  th&r  vi(^l 
earnings,  in  1872. 


Leith. 

Dundee. 

Cardiff. 

Cronebrar. 

i 

Geueralai^     i 

Articles  of  expenditure. 

2  adults  and 
2  children. 

2  adults  and 
5  children. 

2  adults  and 
5  children. 

9  adults  and 
6  children. 

Briwin. 

Flour  and  bread 

10  96 
1  21 

12  20 
1  50 
16 
72 
28 
50 
16 
8 
30 
24 

16 
36 
64 
12 
36 
8 
24 
24 

tl  21 
1  08 
10 
42 
32 
36 
14 
16 
72 
24 

32 
24 
36 

$1  21 
1  -15 
10 
56 
36 
40 
14 
52 
40 
6 

15 
12 
48 

8 
36 
12 

6 
60 

iri 

Meats,  fresh,  corned,  salted,  &c. 
Lard 

Butter 

36 

0i 

Cheese 

43 

Socrar  and  molasses 

24 
36 
18 
24 

4W 

Milk 

^ 

Coffee 

Tea 

^ 

Fish,  fresh  and  salt 

n 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  popper,  vine- 
car.  &o ...................... 

14 
12 

48 

Mi 

Kg^S -. 

14k 

Pofatoes  and  other  yep^etables 
Fruits,  ereen  and  dried ........ 

40 

H 

Pnel 

36 
12 
24 
24 

48 
12 

J* 

Oil  or  other  licht 

lOi 

Other  articles 

iH 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco,  if  any 

48 

«3 
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kounng  the  average  weekly  expenditures  of  laborers^  familieSj  ^c. — ContlDaed. 


Leith. 

Dnndee. 

Cardiff. 

Cronebrar. 

General  aver- 

1  of  ezpeoditare. 

2  adalts  and 
2  children. 

2  adults  and 
5  children. 

2  ad  alts  and 
5  children. 

2  adults  and 
6  children. 

ago  in  Great 
Britain. 

¥ 

10  72 
12 

|n  80 
24 

f  1  45 
24 

•1  31 
24 

11031 
30 

Lional.  religiooA,  and 
ait  objects 

weekly  expeDsea 

6  09 

9  38 

8  44 

8  62 

7  63 

52  weeks... 

316  68 

38  72 

3  36 

487  76 

72  60 

7  24 

438  88 

448  24 
24  20 

396  24 

(>er  yesr  ............ . 

31  m 
6  20 

•  veAF 

.  jv^Ak .......... ...... 

yearl  J  expenses 

358  70 

567  60 

438  88 

472  44 

433  56 

ittraings  of  laborers  . . 

7  26 

*14  GO 

8  64 

8  47 

9  21 

irnmgs,  estimating  52 

377  52 

728  00 

449  28 

440  44 

478  03 

*  Earnings  of  family. 

CONDITION    OF    THE   WORKING-CLASSES   OF    GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

ring  presented  in  the  foregoing  pages  the  earnings  of  farm-laborers 
I  work-people  employed  in  the  mines,  mills,  factories,  and  other 
trial  establishments  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  having  stated  the 
f  house-rent,  and  of  provisions,  and  other  articles  of  prime  neces- 
t  is  now  proposed  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  working-classes 
t  country. 

I  classes  whose  condition  is  to  form  the  subject  of  investigation 
liefly  those  engaged  in  factory,  mechanical,  and  other  skilled  in- 
es,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  the  farm-laborers  of  En^iland. 
e  entering  upon  a  more  extended  discussion  of  the  subject  in  its 
ial  and  moral  aspects,  the  condition  jf  the  latter  class  will  be  con- 
d,  and  as  the  author  was  unable,  when  in  England,  to  make  such 
»nal  investigation  as  would  command  full  confidence,  he  submits 
contributed  by  others  who  possessed  favorable  opportunities  for 
ring  accurate  knowledge.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  the 
ms  expressed  in  the  following  paper,  and  in  others  inserted  else- 
',  are  those  of  their  respective  writers,  which  opinions  are  not 
iarily  concurred  in  by  the  author  of  this  report. 
01  an  article  already  referred  to,  ''  On  the  condition  of  the  work- 
asses  of  England,"  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Stanley  James,  the  following  por- 
uly  is  inserted  in  this  place : 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

social  position  of  Gurth,  who,  with  tbe  badgo  of  serfdom,  a  brass  collar  round 
k,  teodeil  the  swine  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  was  certainly  strongly  defined  by  law 
8tom.  Still,  Gurth  had  certain  rights,  and  Cedric  acknowledged  obligations  to 
'.  In  this  age  of  "contract,"  it  is  certain  that  the  emancipated  farm-laborer  of 
d  has,  during  the  last  half  centnry,  in  a  material  point  of  view,  been  less  pros- 
than  his  Saxon  forefathers.  In  writing  this,  let  it  be  clearly  nnderstood  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  is  spoken  of.  In  many  places  the  lot  of  the  farm- 
has  been  palliated  by  charitable  schemes  of  clergy,  or  landlord,  or  squire  ;  but 
se  of  this  charity  is,  that  the  laborers  have  yet  been  considered  as  sort  of  serfs, 
however,  their  betters  were  not  bound  to  protect,  but  treated  them  kindly  or 
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owners  of  the  soil.  'The  majority  of  the  farms  in  England  are  only  let  on  yearlj 
renewable  from  year  to  year.  The  same  family  may  have  lived  on  one  farm  foi 
ntions,  payinf^,  out  of  the  reward  of  their  labor,  and  the  labor  they  have  wrni 
their  binds,  exorbitant  rents  to  the  owners  of  the  land.  During  these  years  th< 
not  been  allowed  to  curry  a  gun,  to  throw  a  fish-line,  or  to  snare  a  rabbit  ( 
farms  without  the  permission  of  their  landlords.  They  have  voted  at  elections 
nominee  of  their  landlord;  they  have  supplied  recruits  for  the  ** yeomanry' 
raised  on  the  estate.  A  day  comes,  perchance,  when  a  descendant  of  such  an 
more  intelligent  or  self-willed  refuses  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  the  steward  or 
He  has  an  opinion  of  bib  own,  and  at  the  county  election  votes  against  ''my 
or  *'  the  squire's  "  candidate.  Next  rent-day  comes,  and  he  whose  ancestors  ha 
haps,  erected  every  building  on  the  farm,  have  converted  barren  wastes  int< 
fields,  and  have  paid  their  landlord  a  heavy  rent  for  that  privilege — why,  this  rid 
fellow,  who  dared  to  have  a  will  of  his  own.  is  turned  out  of  the  home  of  hisi 
to  seek  another  as  he  may. 

And  here  I  wish  jt  to  bo  clearly  understood  that  I  keep  aloof  from  the  p 
aspect  of  the  question.  Whig  or  tory,  liberal  or  conservative,  the  great  land- 
have  always  had  the  temptation  and  th'e  power  to  so  govern  their  tenants, 
cases  where  the  landlord  himself  would  be  impartial,  his  subordinates,  the 
steward,  or  family  lawyer,  take  care  to  use  on  their  own  behalf  the  power  de 
to  them.  Kept  in  such  a  state  of  vassalage,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  their  U 
,  farmers  of  England  have  screwed  down  and  tyrannized  over  their  laborers. 

In  the  old  time  the  value  of  the  land  itself  was  nothing ;  what  it  would  prodi 
^^  everything.    Now  the  land  itself  is  valued  most,  and  its  produce  least.    The  rei 

by  the  farmers  of  England  are  stated  to  be  only  from  one  to  three  per  cent 
estimated  value  of  the  land,  and  many  of  them,  after  keeping  their  laborers  on 
lion  wages,  find  it  hard  work  to  pay  that  rent.  It  is  notorious  that  nowaday 
ing  in  England  is  far  less  remunerative  than  any  branch  of  trade  or  comme 
young  man  fairly  educated  and  a  thorough  farmer  may  invest  a  certain  capital 
larm ;  he  may  devote  time  and  careful  attention  to  his  work ;  he  may  pay  the 
I        \  rate  of  wages.    In  ten  years'  time  he  will  find  himself  a  far  poorer  man  than  bis  I 

r  W'ho  may  have  invested  the  same  capital  and  attention  in  some  business  or  tra 

too  many  cases  an  English  farmer  finds  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twenty  years  that 
sunk  all  his  capital,  and  has  received  no  return  for  it  except  the  maintenance' 
self  and  family.  Bomember,  too,  that  in  such  esse  the  laborers  have  been 
down,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show.  What  is  the  true  and  logical  conclusion  to 
Humboldt  says  that  agriculture  is  the  only  true  source  of  wealth.  A  nation 
cannot  feed  itself  has,  after  all,  however  rich  in  other  respects,  a  weak  point  J 
land  we  are  told  that  farmers,  who  only  pay  the  landlord  from  two  to  three  pen 
the  value  of  the  land,  pay  their  laborers  wages  which  only  keep  them  on  the  ve 
gin  of  existence,  and  yet  farming  is  an  unprofitable  occnpation.  The  real  truth 
nearly  every  farm  in  England  is  greatly  overrented ;  that  the  estimated  value 
is  fictitionj*.  ■which  fir.tifinnR  valiip   is  k«nt  nn   bv   RftVAml    r.niiRi>H!  firftt.  thfl 
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So,  in  fact,  low  wages  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  tlie  resnlt  of  lii/;1i  rents.  In  propor- 
tion to  what  the  soil  produces,  the  land-owner  takes  far  too  large  a  share,  and  the  laborer 
fer  too  small  a  share.  The  farmer,  the  middleman,  has  great  cause  of  complaint,  but 
keis  at  least  well  supplied  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  lift*. 

The  poor-laws  of  England  are  a  model  of  incompetency.  According  to  the  system 
of  parochial  and  non-parochial  districts,  and  the  complication  of  local  authorities,  the 
poor  are  only  entitled  to  relief  within  the  immediate  district  in  which  the.y  are  born. 
A*  the  wage  of  a  farm-laborer  has  always  been  kept  down  to  the  point  of  bare  sub- 
sistence for  himself  and  his  family,  the  laying  by  of  any  fund  for  his  support  when  out 
of  work,  or  in  old  ago,  being  impossible,  he  is  then  compelled  to  apply  for  rt'lief.  lu 
eonsecineucc  of  these  laws,  laborers  remain  all  their  lives  in  a  district  where  the  labor- 
market  is  overstocked  and  wages  low ;  hereditary  paupers,  they  improvidently 
marry,  and  bequeath  that  heritage  to  their  children.  Tiio  poor-laws  of  Euglandare, 
in  fact,  a  puzzle  to  all,  and  no  one  can  properly  interpret  them.  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins, 
the  author,  who  is  also  a  lawyer  of  no  mean  repute,  says,  respecting  one  of  the  codes, 
that  it  is  "unrivaled  by  the  most  malignant  ingenuity  of  former  or  contemporary 
nations;  a  code  wherein,  by  gradual  accretion,  has  been  framed  a  system  of  relief  to 
poverty  and  distress  so  impolitic,  so  unprincipled,  that  none  but  the  driest,  mustiest, 
roost  pctriti<'d  parish  official  could  be  expected  to  lift  np  his  voice  todefen^  it;  so  com- 
plicated, that  no  man  under  heaven  knows  its  length,  or  breadth,  or  height,  or  depth; 
yet  it  stands  to  this  hour  a  monument  of  English  stolidity — a  marvel  of  lazy  or  ignorant 
fttatemansliip.'' 

The  third  great  cause  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  English  farra-laborere  arises 
in  a  great  measure  out  of  the  second.  The  operation  of  the  poor-laws  has  prevented 
the  migration  of  this  class  of  labor  to  other  parts  of  England,  where  it  would  be  better 
paid.  Labor  in  England  is  unequally  distributed.  The  farm-labor  class  is  renowned 
for  its  Buperfecundity ;  these,  the  very  poor,  are  blessed  (?)  with  more  than  their  share 
of  children.  This  excess  of  population  over  foo<l,  of  labor  over  capital,  is,  in  the  absence, 
of  a  check,  such  as  war,  pestilence,  famine,  or  emigration,  an  evil  impossible  to  be  miti- 
Itated— an  irrevocable  law  of  nature.  In  England,  ihe  eliects  of  this  evil  among  the 
fann-labor class  is  plainly  visible;  yearly  the  pojiulatiou  is  increasing,  each  unit  ro- 
docingby  his  competition  the  reward  of  his  own  labor  and  that  of  his  fellows. 

An  English  village  is  far  more  ple^osiug  to  the  eye  than  a  nianufapturing  town.  An 
English  cottage — the  outside,  at  least — makes  a  better  picture  than  a  tenement-house. 
A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  "Merry  England,"  but  the  truth  is  that  England 
is  not  merry,  and  her  laborers  have  indeed  little  cause  to  be  so.  The  cottages  in  which 
they  live,  which  are  such  a  pleasant  adjunct  to  the  landscape,  are,  in  too  many 
instances,  hovels,  in  which  the  employers  would  not  stable  their  horses ;  hovels,  with- 
OQt  Tentilation,  drainage,  or  the  surroundings  necessary  for  ordinary  decency ;  hovels, 
which  have  bred  a  race  of  men  who,  from  want  of  domestic  comfort,  spend  every 
spare  hour  in  the  pot-house,  .and  who  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  to  be  buried 
in  apaaper's  grave ;  hovels,  which  have  bred  a  race  of  women  whose  maidenly  modesty 
^luiished  unborn  in  consequence  of  the  scenes  they  were  obliged  to  witness  through 
the  want  of  proper  sleeping-accommodation.  No  matter  what  wages  the  men  may 
obtain,  their  cottage-accommodation  will  keep  them  depraved  and  miserable.  This 
▼ant  of  decent  cottages  throughout  England  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  law 
of  primogeniture  and  entail.  The  land-owner  is  only  a  tenant  for  life;  he  may,  per- 
chance, like  to  add  to  his  estate  and  power  by  purchase,  but  in  too  many  cases  Be  will 
not  spend  one  penny  to  build  decent  cottages  or  to  improve  those  already  on  his  estate, 
bat  will  screw  down  his  tenants,  endeavoring  by  every  means  to  save  money  for  his 
yoonger  chrldren.  Of  course,  in  many  parts  of  England,  there  are  decent  cottages, 
hail t  by  charitable  landlords;  but  this  is  the  exception,  not  the  rnle,  and  even  then 
their  benevolence  halts.  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  now  a  model  village  on  the  estate 
of  a  great  nobleman,  but  he  will  allow  no  more  cottages  to  be  built,  and  those  at 
pregent  erected  are  hardly  sufficient  for  half  the  laborers  employed  on  his  estate  ;  they, 
inconsequence,  having  to  walk  miles  to  and  from  their  work.  But  then  the  pastoral 
andeclect  character  of  the  model  village  is  maintained. 

In  1871  the  average  wages  of  English  farm-laborers  were  twelve  shillings  per  week. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  England  the  wages  were  only  eight  or  nine  shillings;  in  the 
north,  abont  fifteen  ;  but  the  average  may  be  taken  as  above.  On  such  pay  it  was 
inipossible  for  a  married  man  to  provide  proper  fowl  for  himself  and  family;  meat  was 
*  rarity,  to  be  tasted  once  or  twice  a  year ;  a  little  bacon  might,  perhaps,  be  indulged  in 
once  a  week ;  for  the  rest  of  the  time  dry  bread  was  the  chief  fare.  Such  food,  and  the 
miserable  habitations  1  have  described,  have  naturally  impaired  the  efficiency,  and 
toother  century  of  such  conditions  would  cause  a  woful  physical  degeneracy  of  the 
laborer.  But,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  the  English  farm-laborer  is  the  most  efficient, 
^n  his  line,  in  the  world,  and  he  is  comparatively  by  far  the  worst  paid.  The  English 
'^ilroad  "  navvy ,**  a  class  sprung  into  existence  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
^^cruited  principally  from  the  hardiest  of  the  farm-laborers,  is  a  being  who  eats  and 
"Jitika  nuich  and  e:s:acts  high  wages,  but,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  late  Mr. 
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a  dark,  rainy  night  iu  February,  1872,  Joseph  Arch  first  stood  up  under  the  c 
tree  at  Wellesbourne,  and  laid  the  fouudation  of  that  great  movement  which  i 
spread  over  all  Encland.  That  is  not  three  years  ago,  yet  JoEeph  Arch  at  the 
moment  has  undoiibtedly  more  personal  power  than  any  other  man  in  Enclai 
record  is  known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  His  work  has 
brought  forth  good  fruit ;  the  average  rates  of  iarm-wages  throughout  Engla: 
since  risen,  and  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced.  In  the  northern  coi 
England  18«.  a  week  is  now  paid  for  farm-labor;  in  the  midland  districts,  IQe. 
the  southern,  14«.  and  12«.  Tuere  are  stiJl  parts  of  England,  however,  in  which 
paid  less  than  the  latter  sura.  But  Mr.  Arch  has  experienced  the  greatest  op 
and  abuse  in  consequence  of  his  labors  on  behalf  of  the  class  from  wnich  he  ha 

John  Walter,  esq.,  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  ec 
the  London  Times,  in  an  address  which  he  delivered  at  a  meet 
Berkshire,  dwelt  upon  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labor* 
declared  that,  in  spite  of  all  reports  to  the  contrary,  it  was  bett< 
it  had  been  heretofore.  He  showed  by  statistics  that  while  the  i 
food  is  only  a  very  little  higher  than  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  la 
tury,  wages  are  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  then.  Kevertbele 
pk  wages  now  i)aid  are  very  small,  and  the  average  laborer  earn 

thirteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  while  the  combined  earainj 

41  man  and  his  wife  and  family  do  not  amount  to  more  than  twenty  si 

a  week. 

And  a  judicious  writer  of  our  own  country,  commenting  on  tl 
and  present  condition  of  agricultural  laborers  iu  England,  reniail 
the  results  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Arch  and  his  coadjutors  are  a 

4  manifest  in  a  decided  rise  of  the  scale  of  remuneration  of  Englisli 
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'  *  Mr.  Arch  has  directed  his  attention  toward  emigration,  and  recently  visited 

*  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  labor  there,  and  see  what  cncoun 

would  be  given  him  by  the  Canadian  authorities.    These  have  held  out  grc; 

niary  inducements,  and  now  advance  nearly  all  the  passage-money  of  farm-] 

t  from  England.    New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  also  bidding  for  this  valuabl 

jp,  ,    ^^  and  laborers  are  now  taken  to  those  colonies  free.    The  New  Zealand  govt 

lately  voted  two  million  pounds  sterling  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  enii 
from  England.    It  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  the  United  States  Government  or  tl 
^  Dutborities  do  not  make  some  attempt  to  obtain  this  valuable  contingoDt  a 

The  exodus  has  begun,  and  in  ten  years'  time  England  will  be  drained  of  I 
valuable  laborers.    Mr.  Arch  proposes  returning  to  America  and  going  throi 
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abor,  aud  in  the  prospect  of  a  permaneDt  elevation  in  the  condition  of 
ht  laborer : 

Five  years  a^o  the  existence  of  a  National  Union  of  Farm-Laborers  would  have 
wen  thought  a  perfectly  incredible  thing.  Yet,  as  the  result  of  less  than  two  years' 
igitatioD,  that  union  possesses  33  districts,  900  branches,  and  100,000  members. 

A  Duigority  of  the  agricultural  laborers  of  England  had,  for  years,  to  find  food  and 
'iothiog  for  themselves  and  their  families  on  the  average  wages  of  nine  shillings  a 
leek.  To  a  man  so  situated,  meat'  was  an  unheard-of  luxury,  and  an  occasional 
ifrinish  debauch  formed  the  solitary  gleam  of  what  he  called  the  pleasures  of  existence, 
location  for  his  children  was  out  of  the  question,  because,  even  had  schools  been 
>roTided,  he  had  neither  the  money  to  buy  clothes  in  which  his  children  could  attend 
chool,  nor  was  he  able  to  spare  the  pittance  which  they  began  to  earn  at  an  early  age 
>j  working  in  the  fields. 

A  few  weeks  ago  200  laborers  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  whose  wages  hsd 
u%  year  been  advanced  from  twelve  to  thirteen  shillings  a  week,  demanded  a  fresh 
kdrance  to  fourteen  shillings.  The  farmers,  who,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  com- 
noed  too,  becoming  alarmed,  locked  out  some  4,000  men  on  the  simple  issue  of  what 
hey  called  resistance  to  "  union  dictation." 

The  National  Union  is  able  to  pay  ^,000  a  week  toward  the. support  of  the  men  who 
m  locked  out  and  who  fail  to  get  employment  in  other  quarters.  It  will  probably  be 
kbldto  do  so  as  long  as  the  farmers  can  afford  to  hold  out.  Statistics  show,  moreover, 
Jiat  during  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  agricultural  laborers  has  decreased  in 
Bogbnd.  This  is  partly  due  to  their  absorption  into  the  working-classes  of  manu- 
^taring  towns,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  emigration.  Both  influences  are  likely  to  be 
eh  in  increased  force  during  the  present'decade,  and  thus,  on  the  mere  question  of 
Mlance  between  supply  and  demand,  the  ultimate  triumph  must  rest  with  the  laborers. 

The  present  movement  will  probably  produce  a  more  scientific  system  of  culture  in 
England,  and  a  more  judicious  employment  of  labor  than  heretofore.  In  this  way, 
fclso,  it  will  indirectly  raise  the  industrial  status  of  the  laborer. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  states  that — 

The  British  agriculturists,  unlike  the  mechanical  and  mining  trades,  which  make 
lie  luoet  agitation,  have  real  grievances  to  complain  of,  and  they,  certainly  as  much 
u  the  workingnien  of  that  description,  need  the  representation  in  Parliament  for 
vbich  the  latter  are  scheming  and  contriving,  not,  indeed,  without  claims  that  could 
w  in  a  democratic  country  be  denied. 

Mr.  William  Morris^  editor  pf  the  Swindon  Advertiser,  in  addressing 
*  meeting  of  agricultural  laborers  in  the  west  of  England,  after  his  re- 
^rn  from  America,  uses  this  language : 

England  wanted  workers,  not  paupers.  The  wnge  paid  the  agricultural  laborer 
Dade  bim  a  pauper.  In  Swindon  they  had  one  pauper  to  every  forty-three  of  the  pop- 
ulation, lu  Bishopstone,  ten  uiiles  off,  but  in  the  same  P(K»r-Law  Union,  they  had  one 
^per  to  every  ten  of  the  population.  Bishopstone  was  a  purely  agricultural  village, 
^Dd  the  wage  paid  there  made  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  paupers,  living  upon  the 
^tes  which  the  men  of  New  Swindon  paid.  At  Swindon,  the  better  wage  paid  re- 
1  Deed  pauperism  down  to  one  in  forty-three  of  the  population.  But  the  Swin- 
don ratepayer  had  not  only  to  keep  his  own  poor,  but  he  had  to  help  to  keep  the  poor 
»f  Bishopstone  also,  and  it  was  therefore  his  bounden  duty  to  see  that  the  pauperism 
►f  Bishopstone  was  not  created  by  a  vile  and  vicious  system  of  paying  labor.  With 
'ie  private  relations  between  master  and  man  they  had  no  business  whatever,  but 
^beu  a  master  paid  a  man  an  insufficient  wage,  and  sent  him  on  to  the  public  rates  for 
^cb  additional  assistance  as  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  live,  he  made  his  system 
'^  paying  wage  a  public  question,  and  one  which  all  who  contributed  to  the  rates 
^^re  justified  iu  discussing.  Mr.  Morris  having  made  reference  to  Canada  and  America, 
^d  he  did  not  intend  at  present  calling  any  meeting  specially  to  refer  to  these  coun- 
'1^,  but  he  would  be  a^  any  time  ready  aud  willing  to  accept  the  invitation  of  men 
^i^liing  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  great  West,  to  address  meetings  called 
y  them. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Shrivenham  branch  of  the  National  Union  of 
^^cultural  Laborers,  Mr.  Morris  addressed  the  meeting : 

^is  recent  trip  across  the  Atlantic  had  proved  to  him  most  clearly  that  if  they  had 
^y  rej>etition  of  starvation  cases,  it  would  be  the  laborers' own  fault.  The  great  W^est 
^'^taiued  vast  tracts  of  the  most  bountiful  land,  lying  in  sheer  waste  through  want  of 
'^ds  to  till  it.  This  land,  the  richest  in  the  world,  might  be  had  by  farm-laborers  of 
?&land  on  terms  they  might  easily  comply  with,  the  chief  one  being  that  they  would 
^g  it  into  cultivation  and  make  it  productive.    While  the  laborer  iu  possession  of 
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tliis  land  was  raisiDg  himself  into  the  position  of  a  landed  proprietor,  the  SUI 
caro  for  bis  children,  and  ^v'e  them  a  thorough,  good  edncation  free  of  cost,  \ 
fit  them  for  any  position  in  life.  He,  Mr.  Morris,  was  more  than  ever  satisfid 
course  in  connection  with  this  movement  had  been  the  right  one,  and,  let  i\ 
quences  be  what  they  might  to  him  as  an  individual,  he  shonld  go  with  them 
end.  In  England  the  movement  had  benefitted  the  men  without  injuring  th 
for  what  the  employer  spent  in  extra  wage  he  would  save  in  rates,  and  be  wc 
the  advantage  of  men  working  for  him  in  the  place  of  paupers.  The  men  1 
well  what  the  union  had  done  for  them.  As  a  body  they  had  accomplished  i 
year  than  as  individuals  they  could  have  done  in  a  life-time,  and,  in  additioi 
and  better  wage,  they  had  already  won  for  themselves  a  spirit  of  indepenc 
manly  feeling ;  they  were  beginning  to  estimate  themselves  at  more  than  a 
value,  and  it  would  not  be  long  before  their  new  position  would  be  recognized 
out  England  as  being  iniinitely  better  than  that  in  which  they  had  previoudy 

Mr.  Morris,  after  his  return  from  a  visit  to  tbe  United  State 

to  the  author  as  follows : 

Swindon,  October  2 

You  ask  for  some  details  as  to  how  our  i)oor  live.  I  will  give  you  a  case  I 
under  my  notice  the  other  day; 

An  apparently  strong,  robust  man  apjilied  to  the  poor-law  guardians  for  n 
sequent  upon  some  temporary  illness  iu  his  family.  His  ow^u  age  was  th 
years  and  his  wife's  age  thirty  years. 

He  had  five  children,  aged  respectively  eight,  six,  four,  three  years,  a 
months,  in  all  seven  souls.  The  man,  when  juaking  full  time,  was  receivi 
week  wages.  Out  of  this  sum  he  hn»l  to  ]):iy  Is.  Oc/.  a  week  for  rent  of  hif 
leaving  10».  6d.  to  find  food  and  clothing  for  seven  persons,  two  of  them  bei 
in  tbe  very  prime  of  life.  As  you  wi';  see,  allowing  thre^  meals  a  day  at  a  C( 
penny  a  meal,  the  full  wages,  without  lh«  deduction  for  rent,  wonid  have  bt 
hoientby  3d.  a  week;  yet  a  penny  would  not.  Ijuy  more  than  6  ounces  of  brc 
present  cost,  or  more  than  about  the  third  of  an  onuce  of  uncooked  meat.  I ' 
ing  a  meeting  in  the  village  in  which  this  man  lives  a  few  evenings  afterwa 
referred  publicly  to  his  case.  I  asked  if  he  had  truly  represented  his  case, 
answer  was  yes.  I  was  also  assured  that,  until  the  present  movement  among ' 
ers,  more  than  lis.  a  week  had  never  been  paid  to  such  men,  the  general  rate  I 
Men  in  such  a  state  as  this  cannot  tell  how  they  liv«e.  It  is  a  mysteiy  to  the 
as  to  every  one  else.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that,  in  districts  wtere  these 
wages  are  paid,  the  cost  of  tillage  of  the  land  per  acre  is  mrfch  higher  than  ir 
where  better  wages  are  paid ;  yet  we  English  people  are  so  wedded  to  old  not 
men  kick  most  vigorously  against  all  change.  In  the  same  district  where  th 
obtain  there  is  not  an  agricultural  laborer  to  be  found  who,  for  an  ordioa 
work,  receives  more  than  12».  a  week  wages.  Until  very  recently,  9«.  and  lO* 
rate  paid.  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  in  the  year  1808  our  pauperis 
£10,439,0001  Our  agricultural  poor  have  never  been  paid  a  living  wage,  and 
had  to  supplement  wages  out  ol  poor's-rate.  This  is  proved  most  clearly  b; 
that  the  recent  rise  in  wages  from  9s.  and  10s.  to  lis.  and  12s,  per  week  has* 
our  pauperism,  between  the  years  1870  and  1873,  no  less  than  18^  per  cent 
well  suppose  that  the  minimum  cost  of  feeding  human  bemgs  has  been  arri^ 
our  union  work-houses.  In  ray  paper  for  October  13  you  will  see  a  report 
where  a  man  is  charged  with  leaving  his  wife  and  family  chargeable  to  th 
Union.    The  master  of  the  house,  in  supporting  the  case,  swears  that  the  eo 

f>er6ons  in  the  work-house  is  £1  5s.  per  week,  or  more  than  double  what  an 
aborer  would  have  to  maintain  hisiamily  with  from  his  wages,  when  ont  of' 
and  in  full  work.  In  another  number  of  my  paper,  that  for  October  27,  you 
the  case  reported  of  a  man  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  was  a  hired  servaii 
week.  This  man  was  to  have  £5  over  at  Michaelmas.  Yon  ought  to  uuderst 
this  means.  '  It  is  a  common  practice  in  some  districts,  when  hiring  a  servai 
year,  to  give  so  much  per  week,  with  so  much  over  at  the  end  of  the  tenn. 
payment  of  this  bonus  by  the  master  cannot  bo  enforced  by  the  man,  and 
reason — it  is  always  promised  conditionally  that  the  master  is  perfectly  sati!^ 
the  man's  work  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year,  as  well  as  covering  all 
claim  for  over-time  in  the  harvest  and  other  busy  seasons.  This  bonus,  iu  U 
man  down  to  be  used  by  his  master  in  any  and  every  way  he  may  think  lit; 
ter  calls  upon  such  a  man  to  work  from  4  or  5  in  the  morning  until  8  or  9  at  i 
must  comply  under  pain  of  forfeiting  this  over-money.  Practically,  therefore, 
money,  instead  of  increasing  the  man's  wage,  does  no  more  than  meet  tbe  ex 
and  tear  of  the  man  at  the  busy  seasons  and  at  harvest-time.  There  is  oftc 
great  fuss  made  about  the  amount  laborers  earn  at  piece-work.  It  shonld  i 
lorgotten  that  the  piece-work  price  is  based  on  the  day-work  standanl.  ' 
Working  piece-work  cou\d  \iot  \\x^  o\\  \.^i^  Asv^ -man's  wages.    To  earn  the  larj 
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he  xnnst  spend  a  larger  strni  for  more  and  better  food ;  therefore  I  always  contend  that 
the  ordinary  weekly  wages  should  be  considered  exclusively,  when  reference  is  made 
to  the  amount  paid  the  laborer.  In  another  paragraph  in  the  same  paper  you  will  see 
how  ft  poor,  wretched  laborer,  out  of  his  poor  wages,  had  managed  to  save  up  a  largo 
sum  of  mouey.  I  suppose  that,  in  all  states  and  conditions  of  men,  such  characters 
will  be  met  with.  I  much  fear  there  is  little  or  no  dififorence  in  the  class  of  food  this 
man  nsed,  that  he  might  save  money,  and  that  used  in  the  ordinary  laborer's  family, 
that  they  may  fill  their  bellies  as  best  they  can  and  live.  If  you  would  like  to  have 
them,  1  will  look  up  a  number  of  statements  made  by  the  men  themselves  at  meetings 
over  which  I  have  presided,  where  they  have  told  of  their  struggles  to  live.  I  shall 
Deyer  forget  one  woman  asking  permission  to  speak,  and  publicly  thanking  God  that 
her  old  man,  by  being  put  on  as  milker,  and  therefore  working  ou  the  Sunday,  was 
enabled  to  jearn  a  shilling  a  week  extra,  which  enabled  her  to  give  her  children  that 
amoQDt  of  extra  bread  to  eat.  ^ 

As  to  emigration  :  I  believe  thouFands  of  our  best  laborers  would  gladly  leave  the 
coontry ;  but  how  is  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so  T  Now  and  again  they  have  managed 
to  save  a  few  pounds;  but  where  there  is  one  who  has  done  so  there  are  ninety-nine 
who  are  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  to  the  village  shopkeeper. 

For  twenty-five  years  past  I  have  read  the  history  of  these  people  in  our  police- 
eonrts  and  small-debt  courts,  as  well  as  at  the  board  of  gnardians'  meetings,  and  noth- 
ing would  delight  me  more  than  to  see  some  well-devised  plan  for  shipping  them  off  to 
conntries  where  labor  is  estimated  at  a  better  value  and  wins  a  more  generous  reward. 

Mr.  Morris,  on  acconot  of  a  statement  pnbliabed  in  his  paper  in  relation 
to  a  particular  case  of  destitution  in  his  neighborhood,  was  subjected  to  a 
salt  at  law,  for  "alleged  libel  affecting  the  character  of  an  employer,  a  Mr. 
Barnes,  who  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  certain  allegations  therein  con- 
cerning the  low  rate  of  wages  paid  by  him  to  the  different  members  of 
a  laborer's  family;  the  inference  from  which  was  that  Mr.  Barnes  had 
acted  oppressively  toward  the  poor.  This  case  had  been  brought  un- 
der the  notice  of  Mr.  Morris,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  guardians 
of  the  poor,  and  he  could  not  justifiably  close  his  eyes  to  the  actual 
sufiferiDg  which  the  case  presented.  For  this  publication,  however,  the 
jury  awarded  to  the  complainant  the  sum  of  £50. 

"agbicultural  t.abokers'  national  union." 

[From  tho  London  Examiner.] 

The  a<^ents  of  the  National  have  only  been  at  work  in  a  certain  cou7ity  since  last 
ChrUtma^,  and  the  number  in  union  already  exceeds  two  thousand,  while  several 
parishes  can  be  found  where  every  adult  and  able-bodied  laborer  acts  in  combination 
yith  bis  fellows.  Tho  policy  of  wholesale  discharge  has  been  tried  and  found  want- 
^g>  One  Berkshire  farmer  discharged  eight  of  his  men  at  a  week's  notice  for  joining 
tbe  union,  and  before  the  following  week  had  expired  they  were  one  and  all  placed  in 
sitoations  where  they  eanied  18«.  a  week  instead  of  the  11  that  had  previously  formed 
thetotal  of  their  wages.  The  policy  of  wholesale  eviction  has  shown  itself  to  be  equally 
Me  and  suicidal.  It  has  been  tried  at  one  place,  and  over  forty  cottages  still  remain 
ttnpty,  vainly  seeking  for  fresh  tenants.  The  wages  had  already  been  raised  a  shilling 
per  week;  when  was  it  going  to  stopf  Clearly  something  must  be  done,  and  that 
without  delay.  It  was  obvious  that  the  "seeds  of  mischief"  were  sown  by  the  words 
of  the  agitators.  Stop  the  meetings,  and  the  movement  would  sustain  a  severe  check. 
Of  coarse,  meetings  in  the  village  school-rooms  and  in  the  halls  of  the  market-towns 
Iiad  never  been  permitted,  and  if  only  tho  waste-lands  and  open  spaces  conld  be  saved 
from  the  demagogue's  unhallowed  tread,  the  kindly  feeling  between  the  farmers  and 
tbfe  laborers  might  still  be  preserved. 

Snch,  it  would  seem,  has  been  the  course  of  their  reflections,  and  the  village  of  Lit- 
tleworth  was  first  selected  for  the  opening  of  this  new  campaign  against  liberty  of 
*P«ech.  Seven  laborers  were  summoned  before  the  Farringdon  bench  of  magistrates, 
(one-  of  the  justices  being  Viscount  Folkestone,  of  *'  baron  of  beef"  notoriety,)  and 
DJolcted  in  a  penalty  and  costs  for  obstructing  a  footpath,  on  the  evidence  of  two  po- 
licemen and  a  farmer.  Tho  ruling,  according  to  the  evidence  then  produced,  appears 
^  have  been  most  extraordinary.  The  "  footpath,"  independently  of  the  roadway, 
^U26  feet  in  width,  which  is  surely  an  unusual  allowance  for  a  village  lane  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  and  the  evidence  distinctly  denying  the  existence  of  any  ob- 
Jtraction,  the  justices  thought  fit  to  decline  granting  a  case  for  the  higher  courts, 
moreover,  the  identical  spot  on  which  the  laborers'  meeting  was  held  is  the  very  ground 
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that  bas  been  coDstaDtly  and  habitually  used  for  the  pa«t  forty  years,  withont  let  or 
hinderaDce,  for  the  holdin j;  of  Methodist  and  temperance  meetings.  This,  in  itielf, 
proves  that  the  question  of  obstructing  the  highway  was  a  mere  frivolous  sabteifiige. 
This  decision  naturally  caused  great  indignation  m  the  neighborhood,  andameetiDg 
was  summoned  on  the*2Cth  instant,  to  be  held  in  the  market-place  at  FarriDgdoD. 
The  market-place  was  thronged  with  between  three  and  four  thousand  laboren  from 
the  neighboriug  villages  to  listen  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Arch  and  others.  The  sieet- 
iDg  was  conducted  in  the  most  orderly  way,  and  the  laborers,  at  its  conclu8ioD,qaietlf 
dispersed  to  their  homes,  notwithstanding  the  great  provocation  that  was  o&red  by 
the  throwing  of  rotten  eggs  and  stones  from  the  windows  of  an  adjacent  honae.  The 
police  attempted  no  intermreuce  with  the  throwing  of  missiles,  but  doubt]e«,iii  ao- 
cordance  witn  their  instructions,  they  were  not  idle  on  the  occasion.  Shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  they  demanded  the  removal  of  the  wa|;on  that 
served  as  a  platform,  but  eventually  contented  themselves  with  taking  the  names  of 
the  speakers,  with  a  view  to  the  issue  of  summonses.  In  the  intereEts  of  the  UDion, 
nod  for  the  preservation  of  invaluable  public  rights,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Farringdon  bench  will  proceed  with  their  prosecutions.  The  fining  of  Joseph 
Arch,  and  tne  strou^  probability  that  he  would  exercise  his  option  of  preferring  prisoo 
to  a  fine,  for  the  cnme  of  speaking  in  a  country  market-place  to  our  poor  coootry 
serfs,  in  a  district  where  their  wages  only  just  remove  them  from  starvation,  would 
be  worth  more  to  the  Union  than  the  cheque  of  a  millionaire.  Other  meetings  baye 
been  held  in  this  market-place,  and  standi ng-room  found  for  wild-beast  shows  and  ex- 
hibitions of  cattle.  But  even  suppose  that  the  Farriugdon  bench  should  be  enccessfiil 
in  punishing  these  speakers,  how  long  will  laws  last  which  sanction  such  ontrageooB 
decisions  T  The  country  should  be  very  grateful  to  the  National  Agricultural  Laboreis' 
Union  for  putting  these  questions  to  the  test. 

CONDITION  OF  FACTORY,  MECHANICAL,  AND  OTHER  SKILLED  W0BKME5. 

Having  coDRidered  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer,  attention 
18  now  directed  to  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  British  workmen  em- 
ployed in  mines,  mills,  factories,  and  at  mechanical  trades.  The  habits 
of  the  workmen  in  regard  to  industry,  and  if  he  is  unable  to  perform  a 
full  week's  work  the  cause  of  such  inability,  and  whether  it  can  be  re- 
moved ;  the  condition  of  his  home,  whether  comfortable,  and,  if  not, 
whether  the  discomfort  arises  from  his  improvidence  or  other  fault,  or 
whether  it  is  the  fault  of  his  employer,  or  results  from  the  system  or 
state  of  society — all  these  form  subjects  worthy  of  careful  and  impartial 
investigation. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  outset  that  the  evils  above  indicated  do  exist; 
that  the  average  British  workman  is  not  in  general  industrious,  but 
labors  only  four  or  five  days  per  week;  that  his  family  lives  in  discoQi* 
fort;  that  the  education  and  training  of  his  children  are  almost  wholly 
neglected,  and  that  this  discomfort  and  neglect  are  not  necessarily  otM^a- 
sioned  by  insufficient  earnings.  • 

If  the  above  statement  aftords  a  fair  indication  of  the  condition  of 
many  of  the  skilled  workmen  in  Great  Britain,  especially  in  the  roanfl* 
facturing  and  mining  districts,  the  question  arises  to  what  cause  or 
causes  are  these  results  to  be  ascribed!  A  reply  to  this  question  in- 
volves a  discussion  of 

THE  DRINKING  CUSTOMS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  evils  which  afflict  the  British  workmen 
their  families,  it  is  believed,  is  the  excessive  use  of  spirits  and  beer. 
Although  this  report  comprises  an  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  wages  ana 
condition  of  the  laboring-classes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  yet,  in  reg^j 
to  the  drinking  habits  of  society,  the  investigation  may  be  profitably 
extended  beyoud  this  limit.  These  habits  of  the  British  people  are  on* 
fortunately  not  confined  to  the  working  and  lower  nor  even  to  the  ^^^' 
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)i  bat  pervade  all  ranks,  and  extend  to  both  sexes  and  to 
Ages. 

is  not  forgotten  that  this  investigation  is  made  by  a  citizen 
ry  which,  next  to  Great  Britain,  is  perhaps  most  noted  for  its 
amption  of  intoxicating  beverages — a  country  which  expends 
000,000  annually  in  spirituous,  vinous,  and  malt  liquors.  A 
;he  United  States  should,  therefore,  be  conscientiously  careful 
sments,  when  he  remembers  that  in  this  respect  the  walls  of 
d  house  are  composed  of  brittle  material  without  strength  to 
return  missiles  which  an  attack  on  the  glass  house  of  England 
roke. 

h  facts  which  constantly  presented  themselves  to  the  author 
I  stay  in  Great  Britain  afford  evidence  to  his  mind  of  the 
the  drinking  habits  of  its  people,  and  would,  if  presented,  be 
r  convincing  to  candid  minds,  yet  preference  is  given  and 
ight  should  be  attached  to  the  testimony  of  residents  of  that 
bo  have  had  favorable  opportunities  to  ascertain  the  actual 
against  whom  no  imptitation  of  adverse  prejudice  can  be 

;  authority  cited  is  the  London  Times,  which  in  1872  published 
ng  statement : 

CUSTOMS  OF  England.— The  figures  published  by  the  Statistical  Society 
I  arooant  of  intozicatiDg  fluids  auDually  coDsnroed  in  this  country  are  cer- 
We  drauk,  it  appears,  last  year,  in  spirits,  malt  liquors,  wine,  cider,  dec, 
)Tenty-two  million  gallons  of  pure  alcohol,  at  a  cost,  in  round  numbers, 
OOO.  It  is  calculated  that  at  least  half  of  this  money  is  spent  by  the  work- 
and  as  they  desire  jprincipally  strength  or  quantity  in  their  drink,  we  shall 
%  be  wrong  in  assigning  to  them  very  much  more  than  half  our  entire 
mption.  There  is  no  more  alcohol  in  a  bottle  of  wine  than  in  half  a  pint 
irits,  and  the  cost  of  the  one  may  be  a  guinea,  and  of  the  other  ninepence 
It  is  clear  that  if  the  working-classes  have  spent  their  £60,000,000  in  a 
I  of  intoxicating  drink,  they  have  got  much  more  for  their  money,  and  may 
debited  with  fifty  million  gallons  out  of  the  entire  seventy-two  millions 
It  will  be  seen,  if  the  figures  are  compared  with  those  of  1871,  that  the 
t  of  the  past  year  is  not  only  very  large  in  itself,  but  shows  a  considerable 
:he  year  before  it.  We  spent  in  1871  only  £108,000,000  on  the  same  ob- 
^eived  for  our  money,  in  various  forms,  somewhat  less  than  sixty-five  mill- 
•f  alcohol.  The  rise  is  certainly  considerable.  It  has  been  due,  probably, 
sed  wages  of  labor,  which  have  allowed  the  workingman  to  indulge  him- 
luxuries. 

)wing,  in  rehition  to  the  same  subject,  appears  in  the  Times 
3er  t),  1874 : 

«E88  IS  England. — The  number  of  persons  charged  before  magistrates  in 
1  Wales  in  lt<73  with  being  drunk,  or  drunk  and  disorderly,  namely,  182,941, 
y  double  the  number  so  charged  in  1863,  in  which  year  it  was  but  94,745. 
has  been  chiefly  in  the  last  six  of  the  intervening  ten  years.  In  1867  the 
bnt  100,357 ;  in  1868  it  was  but  111,405 ;  in  1869,  122,310  ;  in  1870, 131,870 ;  in 
;  in  1872, 151,084.  In  1873,  the  first  year  under  the  new  intoxicating  liquors 
>f  the  continuance  of  an  increase  of  10,000  or  11,000  in  a  year,  the  number 
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Bpend.  Every  married  workingman  employs  his  wife  as  his  cook  aud  honsemaul.  b 
these  characteisshe  has  a  right  to  wages  from  him,  which  must  he  paid  hefore  he  baa  any 
right  to  mere  indulgence  of  the  palate.  When  he  has  children,  they  too  kaveaprior 
right ;  and  the  mother,  dnridg  her  times  of  weakness,  ought  uot  to  he  worked.  A 
lahorer  who  neglects  wife  and  children  to  gratify  his  appetite  for  liqaor  is  morally 
guilty  as  though  spending  the  money  of  another. 

In  proof  of  the  statement  heretofore  made,  that  the  habit  of  drinking 
to  excess  extends  to  the  middle  and  upper  clasge-s,  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Anstie  is  presented.  The  follow  iug  appeared  in  the  Practitioner  lor 
1872 : 

Wo  must  notice  the  fact  that  many  giris  of  the  wealthy  middle  and  of  the  opper 
classes,  especially  the  former,  are  of  late  yeuvs  taking  to  consume  all  kiudsof  wiue, 
and  particularly  chami)agiie,  to  an  extent  which  used  never  to  he  permitted.  At  many 
modern  hall  suppers  champagne  flows  like  water;  and  the  attentive  ohserver  will  soon 
perceive  that  it  is  not  the  men,  hy  any  means,  who  do  the  larger  part  of  the  consump- 
tion. These  same  young  ladies  who  have  so  freely  partaken  of  (Jiampagne  over-nigbt 
will  next  day  at  lunch  take  identy  of  hoitled  frter,  or  a  couple  of  glasses  of  sherry. 
Dinner  comes  round,  and  again  either  champagne  or  hock  or  port  or  sherry  isdnmk, 
not  less  than  a  couple  of  glasses  heiug  taken.  Aud  then  the  evening  very  often  briDgs  a 
party  of  some  kind  with  the  inevitable  champagne  or  sherry,  h'e  are  gpeaking  oftkingt 
which  we  have  seen  when  we  say  that  many  girls  who  live  among  rich  (especially nowwi 
Hchc)  and  gay  society  are  in  the  hahit,  during  six  months  out  of  the  twelve,  of  taking 
(in  tlie  shape  of  wine,  &c.)  a  daily  average  of  two,  two  aud  a  half,  or  three  oiinc«8of 
absolute  alcohol,  a  quantity  which,  if  expressed  in  cheap  beer,  would  he  equal  to  six 
or  seven  pints. 

The  general  moral  is  that  light  wine  gives  the  taste  for  strong  wine,  beer  for  gin. 
This  is  fatally  experienced  in  France,  in  the  United  States,  in  Germany,  aud  in  Eng- 
land. Our  Saturday  Keviewer  remarkably  comments :  **  Education  and  intelligence 
are  rather  against  a  woman  than  otherwise,  for  they  make  hor  believe  that  she  at  Icaet 
is  safe  while  gradually  aud  unawares  imbibing  the  fatal  propensity." 

In  further  illnstration  of  the  general  use  of  liquors  in  England,  it 
may  be  stated,  as  the  result  of  personal  observation,  that  ladies  of  the 
middle  chisses,  when  visiting  any  exhibition,  are  accustomed  to  par- 
take of  wine  with  their  necessary  refreshments. 

In  the  visits  of  the  author  to  large  industrial  establishments  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  wine  was  frequently  offered — a  custom  which  was 
in  vogue  in  the  United  States  some  forty  years  ago,  the  retention  of 
which  in  Great  Britain  is  probably  due  to  the  intense  conservatism  of 
that  country.  In  one  instance,  where  the  works  were  extensive  and 
several  hours  occupied  in  their  examination,  wine  was  at  several  timw 
offered,  and  surprise  was  expressed  that  such  fatiguing  exertion  coold 
be  undergone  without  some  stimulus. 

In  various  parts  of  Europe  Americans  were  met  at  dinner  who  de- 
clined taking  wine,  but  such  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Englisbmen* 
or  other  Europeans  was  in  no  instance  observed. 

In  subsequent  pages  extended  articles  "  On  the  condition  of  the  vork- 
ing-classes  of  Great  Britain,"  prepared  especially  for  this  report  by 
United  States  consuls  and  others,  are  given  in  full.  Brief  extracts  from 
some  of  these  papers,  referring  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people, are 
presented  here. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Manchester  says: 

^  The  work iuj^-cl asses  consume  an  enormous  quantity  of  intoxicatin^X  liqnors,  prin- 
cipally hecr,  though  very  many  partake  largely  of  spirits  and  of  tlie  cheajwr  wiue* 
Intemperance  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  especially  auiong  the  women,  not  only  of 
the  working-classes,  but  aUo  of  the  middle  and  upper  middle  classes. 

General  Fairchild,  United  States  consul  at  Liverpool,  under  date  of 
November,  1873,  writes : 

The  increase  of  drunkenness,  and  all  dissipations  which  follow  idle  hours,  is  alarming. 

*  The  author  may  he  pardoned  for  making  a  personal  reference.  An  English  lady, 
hecauso  one  of  her  gnests  drank  no  wine  at  dinner,  also  declined  to  taste  the  beverag«; 
a  marked  exception  to  the  general  custom  ahove  indicated,  and  a  rare  exhibilionof 
truo  politeness. 
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The  Westminster  Eeview  of  Jannary,  1874,  Rays: 

Liverpool  has  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  being  the  most  drunken  town  in  the 
Tnited  Kiugdom. 

Dr.  Trench,  the  able  and  well-informed  medical  oflBcer  of  the  health 
lepartment  of  Liverpool,  remarks : 

The  working-clapses  of  Liverpool  are  extremely  intemperate,  even  "when  compared 
ritb  similar  sections  of  the  community  in  other  large  towns  of  Great  Britain. 

His  able  official  report  for  a  previous  year  contains  the  following 
n  tbe  same  subject : 

The  Amonnt  which  is  spent  in  drink  is  astonishing.  One  or  two  instances  of  the 
orst  kind,  occurring  in  the  same  street,  may  be  cited. 

A  loao  earns  *278.  regularly,  and  spends  as  regularly  2l9.  in  drink;  his  four  children 
re  io  rngs.  In  another  instance  the  wages  are  30^.  a  week  regularly  ;  the.father  and 
lotber  are  both  drunken,  and  three  children  are  half  starved,  and  in  rags.  In  aji- 
tber  Loose  is  a  copper-ore  worker,  earning  27«.  a  week,  all  of  which  is  spent  in  drink 
f  himself  and  his  wife.  The  children  are  in  rags  and  filth,  and  look  idiotic.  In  the 
ime  street  there  are  sober  men,  earning  only  20^.  and  239.  a  week,  who  are  living  in 
unfort  «  •  •  #  •  •  » 

Tbe  landlord  of  a  small  p'ablic-house,  who  had  lived  for  years  in  the  district,  and 
lew  intimately  the  habits  of  the  people,  said,  "  For  one  man  who  did  not  drink,  there 
ere  fifty  who  'would  take  their  share ;  they  starve  their  wives  and  children,  and 
ii8t  beg  if  they  want  a  bit." 

Mr.  Jenkinson,  th^  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Glasgow,  in  refer- 
ice  to  the  increase  of  intemperance,  wrote  as  follows: 

That  drunkenness  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent  among  the  working-class  cannot 
>  denied ;  that  it  has  increased  as  their  wages  have  been  increased  is  also  true. 
Miy  have,  no  doubt,  been  benelited  by  such  increase  of  wages ;  but  most,  it  seems, 
tcpeod  their  extra  earnings  in  extra  quantities  of  whisky. 

Dr.  Webster,  United  States  consul  at  Sheffield,  thus  writes,  January 
,  1874  : 

^rom  inqniry  and  my  own  observation,  I  believe  that  far  the  lar^jjer  part  of  the  loss 
time  and  the  reckless  wast>e  of  money  is  the  result  of  the  drinking  habits  which 
tail  so  generally.  It  is  painful  to  see  how  the  weekly  wages  are  squandered  by 
tboQsauds  who  throng  the  drinking  places  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  (at  certain  hours,) 
i<^y,  and  Tuesday,  and,  indeecl,  on  all  the  days  of  tbe  week. 

There  are  in  Sheffield  1,400  public  houses,  licensed  places  for  the  sale 
beer  and  spirits.  At  each  of  these,  at  a  low  estimate,  an  average 
onnt  of  £10  is  spent  weekly,  making  an  aggregate  of  £14,000  of 
;kly  expenditure  for  a  population  of  240,000. 

Ir.  Consul  Jones,  of  New  Castleupon-Tyue,  in  his  report  on  the  moral 
i  social  condition  of  the  working  classes,  says : 

any  of  them  are  very  improvident  and  fond  of  drink ;  a  feast  of  food  and  stimu- 
s  in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  at  the  expense  of  an  iusnfticient  supply  at  the  end, 
jry  frequently  the  case  among  the  sons  of  toil  on  the  Tyne.  Excessive  drinking 
undoubtedly  increased  in  this  district  since  the  short  hours  and  advanced  wages 
9  prevailed. 

t  was  said  boastingly  by  English  statesmen  that  the  nation  had  drunJc 
If  out  of  the  Alabama  claims  ty  the  increased  income  from  the  tax  on 
^xicating  drinks  during  the  past  year. 

he  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  author  by  the 
it  honorable  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a  nobleman  universally 
arded  as  a  Christian  philanthropist  of  the  highest  type,  further 
strates  this  part  of  the  subject : 

London,  February  12, 1875. 

R :  •  *  •  •  *  •  There  are  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  treatises  in 
lense  abandance  on  the  evils  of  intemperance.  Even  our  newspapers  are  begin- 
to  denounce  the  sin  and  call  for  a  remedy.  I  should  weary  you  by  repeating — and, 
ed,  you  must  well  know  them — the  numerous  and  various  facts  which  may  be 
every  day  and  everywhere.  There  is  very  little  of  all  that  is  said  that  I  should 
indorse, 
lat  the  filthy,  close,  depressing,  pestilential  state  of  the  dwellings  in  several  large 
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towns,  and  certainly  in  the  metropolis,  is  a  stronjj  provocation  to  drink,  and  specially 
to  drink  ardent  spirits,  is  to  my  mind  simply  beyond  qnestiou. 
The  loss  to  a  conntry,  morally,  socially,  and  financially,  by  such  habits  among  the 

people,  deties  all  calcnlatiou. 

#  «  •  •  •  •  t 

With  many  thanks  for  yonr  letter,  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

SHAFTESBUEY. 
Edward  Young.  Esf]., 

Chief  of  i'uittd  JStates  Bureau  of  Stotistics,  Washington,  D,  C. 

THE   NATIONAL  BEVERAGE. 

In  an  editorial,  discussing  the  agitation  for  tlie  repeal  of  tbetax  od 
malt,  a  tax  which  its  opponents  denounce  as  one  that  *'  robs  the  poor 
man  of  bis  beer,"  the  Loudon  Daily  Telegraph  of  March  6, 1874,  makes 
the  following  remarks : 

We  know  all  that  can  be  said  about  the  "  national  bevcraj^c."  There  are  tbose  who 
believe  that  it  is  the  **  wine  of  the  conntry ;"  that,  if  we  made  it  cheap  and  its  use  uni- 
versal, the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  would  decrease,  and  comparative  teniperanc* 
be  really  promoted ;  and  that — to  quote  Sir  Robert  Peel  slightly  altered — "  the  laboriDg- 
man  would  rccrnit.his  exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed  beer,  no  longer 
leavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice."  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  these  brilliant  re- 
sults might  be  achieved.  This  belief  in  the  beneficent  blessings  of  the  drink  is,  bow- 
ever,  not  new.  It  at  one  time  dictated  a  legislative  measure,  that  was  received  with 
hearty  and  almost  universal  applause.  The  beer-act  of  1830  was  passed  in  order  to 
encourage  everywhere  tho  erection  of  beer-houses,  as  distinct  from  gin-palaces.  It  was 
designed,  as  its  friendssaid,  to  "supply  a  wholesome  beverage,"  or  what  Lord  Broogh- 
am,  oddly  enough,  called  a  *'  moral  species  of  beverage, "  distingnisbed  from  rum, 
brandy,  whisky,  and  gin,  which,  by  implication,  he  nccnsed  of  immorality.  Men  ofall 
part  ies  supported  the  measure,  as  conducive  to  the  health,  the  morality,  and  the  sobriety 
of  the  laboring-clastes,  through  bringing  to  their  doors  a  cheap  and  wholes  uiedriDli. 
But  the  results  bitterly  disappointed  tho  expectations  of  its  friends.  Sidney  Smith  wrote: 
**The  new  beer  bill  has  begun  its  operations.  Everybody  is  drunk.  Th«>s>tMvho are 
not  singing  are  sprawling.  The  sovereign  people  are  in  a  beastly  state."  We  have 
now  given  up  the  policy  of  multiplying  beer-houses,  in  order  t<>  bring  back  tl;eiis*'<^f 
gold.  The  farmers  tell  us  we  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  that  the  truo  **  Par.uiise  He- 
gained"  is  to  be  found  in  a  home-brewing  people. 

BREV7ERIES  IN  BUKTON-ON-TKENT. 

Manchester  is  not  more  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  cotton, 
Leeds  for  its  woolens,  Birmingham  for  its  hardware,  and  SheflSeldforiU 
steel  and  cutlery,  than  is  Burton  for  its  ale.  Although,  in  proiwrtion 
to  the  vast  product,  but  few  men  are  employed  in  its  manufactuw,  and 
therefore  a  knowledge  of  the  rates  of  wages  is  comparatively  unimportant, 
yet  in  consequence  of  the  vast  influence  which  emanates  from  this  anin- 
teresting  town,  the  author  took  occasion  to  visit  it,  and  was  shown 
through  the  extensive  brewery  of  Messrs.  AUsopp  &  Sons.  This  is  the 
largest  single  brewery,  and  makes  2,000  barrels  of  ale  per  day.  Bass 
prgduces  a  larger  quantity,  but  has  three  breweries  in  operation.  The 
vast  extent  of  the  beer-interest  in  Great  Britain  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  account  of  only  one  establishment  iu  one  of  the  towns 
devoted  to  this  manufacture : 

The  town  of  Barton-on-Trent  is  almost  wholly  given  up  to  the  manufacture  of  beef. 
In  fact,  the  breweries  are  the  town,  and  the  interstices  between  the  breweries  siroply 
contain  some  dwelling-houses.  The  immense  breweries  of  Bass,  Allsopp,  lude,  Coof^ 
Worthington,  Salt,  Nunneley,  Evershod,  and  Robinson  are  all  there,  besides  others  oj 
lesser  note.  Bass  alone  has  three  breweries  there,  covering  altogether  a  little  ov^2* 
100  acres  of  ground.  Bass  used  last  year  267,000  quarters  of  malt  for  brewing  P°''* 
poses.  If  it  be  reckoned  that  an  acre  grows  four  quarters  of  barley,  66,750  acren  ^'^ 
occupied  in  growing  the  malt  which  Bass  used.  Of  hops  his  consumption  was  w'*'; 
cwt.,  which  engrossed  about  2,000  acres  of  hop-growing  country.  In  raalt-tax  ^'^ 
license- duty  he  paid   last  year  £200,000.    The  total  brew  of  Bass  duiiug  the  y«*f 


3f  the  poor,  or  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  he  rarely,  if  ever, 
the  efforts  now  making  to  improve  the  condition  of  dwellings 
rking-classes,  his  voice  has  not  been  heard  supporting  the 
so  ably  urged  by  Mr.  Cross  and  others.  But  if,  in  the 
Commons,  his  voice  is  not  heard  and  his  influence  not  felt 
>f  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  lower 
a  influence  of  Mr.  Bass  outside  of  Parliament  is  potential, 
ter  may  be  the  seat  of  political  and  financial  influence,  but 
|)ower  which  molds  the  character,  affects  the  material  and 
lition,  and  sways  the  destinies  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
H)ple,  has  its  chief  seat  at  Burton-on-Trent.  Nor  is  this  influ- 
led  to  the  British  Islands.  Throughout  Europe  and  America, 
mtries  which  the  traveler  rarely  visits,  the  name  of  Bass  is 
n.  In  places  where  the  immortal  works  of  Shakespeare  are 
e  products  of  Bass  are  familiar  5  ears  which  have  never  heard 
i  name  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  are  not  unused  to  Burtou-ou 

oped  by  an  inexperienced  American,  when  leaving  London — 
warded  houses  and  walls  proclaimed  the  virtues  of  the  ale  or 
lifferent  and  rival  brewers — that  by  crossing  the  Channel  he 
ipe  from  the  ubiquitous  Burton  brewer,  but  the  first  English 
b  met  his  eyes  as  he  sat  at  breakfast  at  Dieppe  were  "  Bass' 
the  far  East  this  ale  was  seen  not  only*  in  the  modern  but  in 
aed  ancient  capital  of  Russia,*  and  at  the  great  fair  at  Nijni 
on  the  far  off  Volga,  as  well  as  in  the  usual  routes  of  travel 
Europe ;  at  the  West,  in  the  floating  palaces  which  traverse 
;ic,  and  in  New  York,  Washington,  and  throughout  the  United 
m  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  Bass'  ale  can  be  procured, 
nay  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  spot  upon  the  globe,^ 
lized  people  dwell  which  is  unsupplied  with  the  malt  liquors 
AIlsopp,  or  other  English  brewer. 

h  the  evils  resulting  from  the  continued  use  of  strong  beer 
lly  apparent  in  Great  Britain,  yet  it  does  not  easily  intoxicate, 
neals  or  with  bread,  forming  as  it  does  a  chief  article,  of  con- 
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country  intoxication  is  infrequent.  Indeed,  the  consul  of  the  T 
States  at  Chemnitz  remarked,  "Judging  from  the  quantity  a 
can  consume,  I  apprehend  that  one  will  stagger  quicker  from  the  ^ 
than  the  strength  of  the  potion."  In  England,  small  or  light  be 
beep  in  general  use  for  many  centuries,  and  was  a  common  be 
long  before  the  introduction  of  tea.  • 

Indeed  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  while  the  use  of  beer  do 
diminish,  that  of  "  the  cup  which  cheers  but  not  inebriates  ^  has  < 
increased,  until  the  average  consumption,  in  that  country  has  n 
four  pounds  per  capita,  t 

To  those  who  need  or  think  they  need  some  stimulus,  the  use  ( 
liquors  is  far  less  injurious  than  spirits.  The  intemperance  wl 
generally  prevails  in  Li\'erpool,  Glasgow,  London,  and  Antwerp, 
West  India  rum  and  other  spirits  are  largely  consumed,  attes 
fact. 

HOMES  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

It  has  been  incontestably  shown  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  evi 
afflict  working  men  and  their  families  arisen  from  the  excessive 
spirituous  and  malt  liquors.  In  making  a  full  analysis  of  this  f 
it  becomes  necessary  to  extend  the  investigation  beyond  the  sec( 
and  search  for  the  primary  cause,  of  which  the  cause  just  st 
merely  an  effect.  If  the  workman  indulges  in  the  excessive  use  o 
its  and  beer,  which  results  in  decided  injury  to  his  family,  is  li( 
responsible!  The  question  is  pertinent  and  demands  a  candid 
From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  it  is  evident  that  tbe 
perate  habits  of  a  great  mass  of  British  workmen  are  due  to  tbe 
ing  customs  of  the  classes  above  them  in  the  social  scale,  vrhi 
facts  ali'eady  presented,  and.  others  which  are  patent  in  regard 
almost  u;iiversal  use  of  intoxicants  in  the  ui)per  ranks  of  society 
ciently  prove.  Until  those  to  whom  the  working  classes  look  for 
pie  feel  their  responsibility  in  the  premises,  so  long  will  the  major 
pend  a  portion  of  their  earnings  in  drink,  and  suffer  their  fami 
remain  in  poverty,  ignorance,  and  discomfort.  The  responsibil 
this  misery  should,  it  is  affirmed,  be  shared  by  others. 

In  addition  to  the  drinking  customs  of  society  which  should  jui 
charged  with  a  part  of  the  wrong  inflicted  on  the  workmen's  fa 
there  is  another  cause  for  whicli  others  are  chiefly  responsible,  v 
wretched  tenements  occupied  by  the  working  classes.  From  the 
step  in  this  investigation  the  author's  attention  was  arrested  byob» 
the  miserable  apaitments  in  which  most  of  the  factory  operatives 
In  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  *' 
country,''  in  parts  of  nearly  all  the  chief  manufacturing  cities  of  Ec 
and  Scotland,  the  tenements  to  which  the  tired  laborers  reti 
night,  and  where  they  should  have  comfort  and  repose,  are  in 
cases  unfit  for  human  habitation.  In  some  instances  these  bel< 
the  corporations  owning  the  mills,  mines,  or  works,  and  were  erec 
low  grounds  destitute  of  drainage  and  of  proper  sanitary  regain 
In  other  places  they  occupied  rooms  in  poor  buildings  in  the  ont 
of  town  or  in  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares,  redolent  of  filt 
dirt.    Confined  to  two  or  three  rooms,  or  as  in  Glasgow  to  one,  orai 

*  Tea  was  introduced  into  England  before  1657.    Beer  was  used  in-Gennai 
Britain  in  the  time  of  Tacitus, 
tin  the  United  States  the  consumption  of  tea,  which  was  formerly  but  one 

1>er  capita,  has  graduaUy  increased  until  now  it  is  nearly  1^  pounds;  still  it 
ittlo  over  one-third  of  the  average  consumption  in  Great  Britain. 
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[)  rooms  for  a  family,  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  even  decency  are 
sible. 

at  wonder,  then,  when  the  husband  and  father,  fatigued  with  his 
toil,  returns  home,  to  partake  of  his  frugal  evening  meal,  finding 
fe  irritable  in  consequence  of  hard  work,  the  care  of  wayward 
m,  and  the  deprivation  of  ordinary  comforts,  that  he  visits  the  ale- 
where  he  and  his  fellow-toilers,  similarly  circumstanced,  drown 
cares  in  the  beer-mug  and  squander  their  hard  earnings  which 
[  have  been  devoted  to  the  comfort  of  their  families ! 
lie  papers  already  referred  to,  on  the  condition  of  the  working 
J,  which  appear  on  subsequent  pages,  ample  testimony  i«  afforded 
character  of  the  tenements  occupied  by  the  poor.  The  follow- 
3t8  in  regard  to  that  subject  are  first  presented. 
Consul  Jenkinson,in  his  report  on  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
I  of  Glasgow,  thus  writes  in  regard  to  the  wretched  tenements 
most  of  them  occupy: 

HOMES  OP  THE  LABORING  CLASSES  OP  GLASGOW. 

ondition  of  the  laboriDg  men  of  this  city  cannot  bo  fully  understood  without  a 
it  their  homes.  In  this  respect,  perhaps,  more  than  iu  any  other,  is  the  greatest 
;  presented  between  the  British  and  American  mechanic.  Home  comforts,  in 
erican  sense,  are  but  little  known  to  the  labori-ng  man  in  Glasgow,  living 
luost  part  in  great  tenement  buildings,  where  ten  or  a  dozen,  sometimes  twenty 
f,  families  occupy  a  single  tenement ;  each  family  possessed  of  but  one,  or  at 
o,  Ul -ventilated,  dreary,  dirty  rooms.  The  official  statistics  upon  this  subject 
tling.  The  city  chamberlain,  in  his  report  for  1869,  says,  ^^It  is  quite  aside 
9  subject  to  complain  of  single  apartments  being  each  occupied  by  a  family, 
I  has  always  been  the  case,  and  apparently  will  continue  to  be  the  case,  much 
to  be  regretted.  The  chief  evil  arises  when  a  dwelling-house  becomes  sub- 
into  single  apartments,  each  entering  through  its  neighbor,  in  place  of  each 
only  upon  a  well-ventilated  staircase  or  corridor.  Some  readers  may  not  be 
i  to  le^m  that  at  the  census  of  1861  more  than  28,000  houses  in  Glasgow  were 
>  consist  of  but  a  single  apartment,  and  above  32,000  to  consist  of  two ;  so  that 
rhole  ^,000  families  comprising  the  city,  upwards  of  60,000  were  housed  iu 
^  of  one  and  two  apartments  each." 

K70  the  estimated  numbers  were:  Families  each  occupying  a  single  room, 
those  occupying  only  two  rooms,  43,403 — showing  that  more  than  73,000  of  the 
imilies  comprising  the  city  of  Glasgow  in  1870  were  living  in  one  or  two  rooms 
?he  mere  statement  of  these  facts  is  sufficient  to  show  that  few  home  comforts 
le  lot  of  the  laboring  classes  of  this  city,  and  if  I  should  add  a  description  of 
and  desolation  prevailing  in  most  all  of  these  homes,  making  them  mere  nests 
se  and  suffering,  I  would  even  then  have  only  partially  detailed  their  discern- 
Lnd  imagine  8,000  of  these  families  congregated  on  the  space  of  four  blocks,  as 
ise  in  this  city,  and  can  anything  more  be  done  to  darken  the  picture f  8uch 
ie  dwellings  cannot  of  course  command  very  hi^h  rents,  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
refore,  to  Bnd,  from  an  official  report,  that  during  the  year  just  closed  (187:^) 
ire  in  this  city  more  than  74,000  dwelling  houses  renting  at  less  than  §50  each. 
I  find  on  inquiry  that  dwellings  of  two  rooms  rent  for  from  $40  to  $50  each,  it 
[inable  that  all  of  these  74,000  dwellings,  each  occupied  by  a  family,  were  of 
wo  rooms  each. 

report  prepared  for  these  pages  by  Mr.  Consul  Webster,  "on  the 
on  of  the  working  people  of  Sheffield,"  he  says : 

aother  in  many  cases  being  away  from  home  at  work,  consequently  neglects 
ily.  The  husband,  knowing  that  there  is  no  comfort  for  him  at  home,  resorts 
learest  dram-shop  for  refreshment ;  the  wife,  iu  many  cases,  doing  the  same, 
be  sad  neglect  of  the  children.  •  *  •  "  •        »        » 

matter  of  their  dwellings  and  furniture,  their  dress,  their  sleeping  accommo- 
and  almost  everything  that  goes  to  make  the  home,  the  comfort  ot  the  family 
sly  abridged.. And  yet  vast  numbers  who  earn  good  wages,  say  thirty,  forty, 
'  shillings  a  week,  seem  to  be.satisfied  with  the  scantiest  supply  of  the  most 
absolute  necessaries  of  life.  In  very  many  cases  large  families  do  live  in  one 
rooms.    This  would  not  be  true  of  a  majority,  but  it  is  too  common. 


:! 


I 


their  whole  furniture  not  being  worth  more  than  a  few  shillings.    Pawnbro 
thrivinfi:  business,  and  the  only  part  of  the  week  when  comforts  are  introdi 
Saturday  evening  and  Sunday,  after  the  wages  of  the  week  come  in.    MoDda 
begins  with  the  poverty  and  pawning  of  the  previous  week,  and  thus  the 
round  continues.    The  tenements  are  generally  small  and  dirty. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Cambrian  News  shows  the  urn 
able  lodgings  of  working-i)eople  in  Wales : 

The  newly-sppolnted  inspector  of  nuisances  for  the  rural  district  of  Aberys 
mode  two  reports,  which  reveal  an  almost  inconceivable  state  of  degradatii 
the  people.  A  large  number  of  the  houses  are  altogether  unlit  for  habitation, : 
hovels  are  terribly  over-crowded,  adults  of  both  sexes  being  herded  promise] 
gether.  In  one  case,  sixteen  men  sleep  in  ei^ht  beds  in  two  small  roomi 
another  instance  four  men  occupy  the  beds  during  the  night  and  four  dnriD| 
the  day-occupants  frequently  having  to  wait  until  the  night-men  get  up.  In 
a  family  lives  in  a  hut,  which  is  also  used  as  a  slaughter-house,  skin-room,  tu 
er's  shop ;  and  in  another,  a  woman,  her  grown-up  daughter,  a  cow,  a  heifer, 
fowls  occupied  one  room,  which  has  no  fire-place,  no  window,  and  no  light  o; 
tion  beyond  that  provided  by  the  door. 

Dr.  6rifl5ths,  the  medical  oflBcer  of  health  for  the  borough  of  S 
in  his  annual  report  Issued  in  1874,  thus  refers  to  the  sanitary  a 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor: 

Many  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  unfit  for  them.  One  room  freqaent 
the  threefold  purpose  of  bed-room,  dwelling-room,  and  work-room,  and  the  ca 
for  air  is  totally  inadequate  for  the  health  of  the  tenants.  When  to  this  is  aci 
the  windows  are  generally  what  are  termed  Yorkshire  lights,  or  casements, 
which  cannot  be  opened ;  and  that  when  panes  are  broken  tho  deficiency  is 
by  wood  or  paper,  excluding  the  light ;  and  that  whole  families,  without  rega 
or  age,  the  single  and  married,  are  promiscously  mingled — there  need  be  no  so 
the  existence  of  disease  nor  at  the  spread  of  infection. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  report  on  the  sanitary  cond 
Liverpool,  made  in  1871,  by  Dr.  Parkes  and  Dr.  Sanderson : 

Within  the  courts  each  house  usually  consists  of  a  room  on  the  ground-floor 
Above  this,  and  a  third  room  in  the  attic.  Most  of  them  have  cellars.  It ' 
^uently  happens  that  there  is  a  family  in  each  room  except  the  cellar.  In  nia 
the  staircase  forms  part  of  the  rooms,  and  is  without  any  window,  so  that  in  fi 
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dziDking  hard,  repenting  and  saving,  and  then  drinking  again;  tbe  wife 
ill  Bhe  conld  get.''    The  son  and  daaguter  earned  next  to  nothing.        *  * 

Dhappy  people  seem  to  know  none  of  the  comiorts  and  few  of  the  decencies 
nd  widespread  habits  of  drunkenness,  and  consequent  want  of  food,  aid  their 
1  homes  in  destroying  their  health. 

0  doubt  partly  from  the  smallness  and  precariousness  of  the  earnings  of  un- 
idustry,  that  so  many  families  live  in  the  single  rooms  of  sub-let  houses,  and 
[>etuate  their  miserable  condition  in  the  training  and  bringing  up  of  their  chil- 
!  may  be  a  question  whether  this  condition  of  their  homes  promotes  the  i^ice  of  drtink- 
'  whether  drunkenness  itself  be  the  pnmary  and  originating  eau^e  of  that  thriftless 
mce  whu^  leads  to  poverty  and  want.  But  there  is  another  phase  of  the  habits 
red  by  the  single-room  tenements  of  our  sub-let  houses,  which  is  not  without 
in  all  future  measures  for  the  education  and  improvement  of  the  people, 
y-two  instances  adult  sons  and  daughters  slept  in  the  same  room  with  their 
and  in  three  instances  in  the  same  bed.  In  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  instances 
oghters  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  in  fifty-six  instances  in  the  same  bed,  with 
"entB.  In  two  hundred  and  fourteen  instances  adult  sons  slept  in  the  same 
d  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  instances  in  the  same  bed,  with  their  mothers, 
-seven  instances  adult  daughters  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  in  twenty-seven 
s  in  the  same  bed,  with  their  fathers.  In  fifty-nine  instances  the  mother  with 
t  sons  and  daughters  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  in  twenty-one  instances  in 

1  bed,  together.  In  twelve  instances  the  father,  with  his  adult  sons  and  dangh- 
it  in  the  same  room,  and  in  six  instances  in  the  same  bed,  together.  In  seven 
I  a  mother,  adult  son,  and  a  female  lodger  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  in  two 
}  in  the  same  bed,  together.  In  sixty-four  instances  a  man,  his  wife,  and  a  fe- 
^er  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  in  three  instances  in  the  same  bed.  In  twelve 
)  a  man,  wife,  and  male  lodger,  slept  in  the  same  room.  In  thirty-nine  instances 
others  and  sisters  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  in  twenty  instances  in  the 
I.  The  overcrowding  which  we  find  in  sub-let  houses  is  generally  connected 
*au8ed  by  these  bad  arrangements  of  a  family.  Thus,  for  example,  in  one  room 
abical  dimensions  of  900  Sset,  a  mother  and  her  two  sons,  aged  eighteen  and 
ftere  in  one  bed,  and  a  man,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter,  aged  eighteen,  in  an- 
d.    In  another  room  of  the  cubical  dimensions  of  800  feet,  there  were  found 

a  father,  two  sons  of  eighteen  and  twenty,  a  daughter  of  twenty-two,  and  a 
Klger  of  thirty  years  of  age.  In  another  room  of  the  cubical  dimensions  of  800 
e  were  found  sleeping  in  one  bed  on  the  floor,  two  brothers  of  twenty-four  and 
ix,  and  four  sisters  of  twenty-eight,  twenty,  eighteen,  and  sixteeh  years  of  age, 
ely. 

rollowing  table,  from  official  sources,  shows  the  crowded  condition 
e  parts  of  Edinburgh,  and  tbe  consequent  increase  of  mortality. 

Over-crowded  tenements  and  (heir  vital  statistics. 
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^ratifying  to  know  that  the  improvement  in  dwellings  for  the 
^classes  has  engaged  the  attention  of  philanthropists  in  Eng- 
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land,  and  that  the  subject  has  received  the  careful  consideration  ol 
liament,  as  will  be  shown  on  a  subsequent  page. 

The  London  Times,  in  an  article  showing  the  small  number  ( 
comfortable,  regards  those  families  which  pay  a  rental  of  less  ih 
a  year  as  not  among  the  "  comfortable.''    The  writer  says: 

Seven  in  eight  of  our  population  live  in  "  houses  of  less  than  £20  a  year— tba 
not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  comfortable  at  all,  but  are,  with  moreo 
content,  always  struggling  to  make  ends  meet,  always  compelled  to  think  of  m( 
ways  afl'ected  in  the  most  direct  and  serious  way  by  a  tax,  a  rise  in  prices,  or 
page  in  the  course  of  trade.  It  is  only  to  one  in  eisht  of  our  population  that 
reign  is  not  a  very  serious  sum,  only  to  four  in  a  thousand  that  a  five  ponnd 
not  an  important,  most  important  amount  of  money."  «►  «»  •  jj^g 
of  the  really  comfortable  in  Britain  cannot  by  possibility  exceed  70,000,  whil 
be  very  little  more  than  half  that  amount. 

As  the  working-class  pays  a  rental  of  less  than  £20  a  year,  it 
observed  that  this  vast  array  of  work-people  are  living  outside  tl 
of  "comfortable." 

DEGRADED  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOK  KING  CLASSES. 

[From  tho  London  Daily  Telegraph,  July  13, 1874.] 

But  there  are  people  who  are  worse  off  than  the  mill-hands,  whose  abidlD 
are  the  slums  of  Manchester.  I  should  not  have  thought  it  possible,  but  so  it  ie 
are  toilers  and  sweaters  for  daily  bread  whose  condition  in  life  is  worse  even  t] 
of  the  miner  who  delves  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  or  the  smelter  of  iron  ^t 
naked  to  the  waist,  and  with  a  leather  mask  before  his  face  to  keep  his  eyes  fro 
melted  in  his  head,  as  is  the  red  ore  in  the  melting  pot  it  is  his  business  to  1 
keep  at  a  molten  simmer.  I  thought  and  said  so  a  fortnight  since ;  but  at  tlia 
had  not  visited  the  potteries,  nor  passed  half  a  day  in  Longton,  which  is  the  c 
the  murky  region  where  half  the  crockery  that  is  used  in  -the  world  is  prodnc 
I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  times  dirtier,  smokier,  and,  to  the  onaccnstomi 
stifling  than  any  other  pottery  parish  round  about. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Briti 
tories  indicates  the  degraded  condition  of  the  work-people  in  t 
and  at  brick-making: 

I  have  just  received  a  report  from  Mr.  Lakeman  of  some  work  he  has  don 
fens  of  Cambridgeshire :  **  I  have  gone  through  the  center  of  the  fen  district,  a 
the  journeys  undertaken  by  me  it  was  the  most  tedious  and  uninteresting,  e: 
that  I  have  taken  note  of  a  type  of  people  seemingly  peculiar  to  the  fens,  vacant  ii 
Bion  of  countenance,  ignorant  of  every  thing  but  work.  They  do  not  know  the  i 
the  localities  around  them,  and  never  see  any  one  better  than  themselves,  save  t 
ployers.  I  wonder  how  these  poor  creatures  are  to  be  reached,  what  is  tb( 
where  their  happiness  or  comfort  in  life." 

From  another  part  of  the  country  I  have  had  much  the  same  picture :  "A  n 
barous;  semi-civilized,  ignorant  set.  Men  and  boys  look  like  red  Indians;  t 
used  in  brick-making  being  bui-nt  red,  and  with  which  their  bodies  are  oovere 
ing  bareheaded,  barefooted,  with  exposed  breasts,  and  with  wild  looks,  drio 
day  Sunday ;  Monday  and  Tuesday  dog-fighting  and  man-fighting.  They  resa 
on  Wednesdays,  when  the  poor  little  unfortunates  are  made  to  toil  away,  a 
and  carrying,  and  pressing  a  good  fortnight's  work  into  three  or  four  days.  0 
who  last  week  earned  in  four  days  28«.,  took  his  wife  home  a  loaf  of  bread  and 

Kot  only  among  the  fens  and  in  the  brick-fields  of  England 
degradation  manifest,  bnt  in  those  towns  which  exhibit  the  highe 
of  civilization.   In  some  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Englanc 
is  a  downcast  look  which  indicates  hopelessness,  if  not  despair, 
part  of  the  working-classes.    They  seem  to  have  sunk  into  a  coi 
of  despondency  from  which  nothing  can  rouse  them.    No  ray  o 
glimmers  in  their  pathway,  beckoning  them  to  higher  position, 
seem  to  regard  their  social  condition  as  fixed.    They  have  no  hof 
apparently  little  desire,  to  rise  superior  to  their  present  state. 
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mv  fathers  were  they  are,  and  their  sons  will  be.  Many  of  them  seem 
estitnte  alike  of  hope  for  increased  happiness  hero  or  hereafter. 
These  traits  were  noticed  by  the  author  more  at  Wolverhampton,  and 
Isewhere  in  the  Black  Country,  and  at  Bradford  and  other  portions  of 
orkshire,  and  in  some  localities  of  Lancashire.  The  working-classes 
f  England  are  not  possessed  of  the  elasticity  of  the  Irish,  and  seem 
lore  despondent  than  the  people  of  any  class  in  other  countries,  except 
36  recently  emancipated  serfs  of  Russia. 

The  following  extrjict  from  a  letter  written  by  Professor  Shepard,  of 
hicago,  to  the  New  York  Examiner,  although  perhaps  too  highly 
3lored  for  an  accurate  description  of  the  working-classes  in  the  whole 
[  England,  is  yet  a  true  as  well  as  graphic  presentation  of  the  condi- 
on  of  a  portion  of  them. 

THE  WORKING-CLASSES  OF  BRADFORD. 

Bradford  is  a  thoroughly  English  mannfacturiDg  town.  Yoa  do  not  know  what  faces 
Mw,  if  you  never  saw  the  faces  of  the  English  working-classed. 
0,  the  wretched  faces  of  weary  children,  the  faces  lit  up  with  a  forced  mirth  I  The 
668  that  have  been  feeling  the  grinding  and  grinding  for  generations — the  inherited 
ces  of  the  English  working-people,  men  and  women  and  children,  father  and  son, 
other  and  babe.  I  don't  believe  there  is  such  a  looking  lot  of  x>eople  on  the  face  of 
lii  earth  as  the  workingrclasses  of  England.  Just  over  the  Tweed  there  is  relief, 
id  enoDgh  there,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  what  yon  see  in  the  great  manufactur- 
g  towns  of  England. 

1  recall  Switzerland.  But  there,  with  all  the  appearance  of  dull  uniformity,  you  see 
>  grinding  of  the  faces  of  a  lower  class  by  the  heels  of  an  upper  class.  The  *'  common 
opie"  of  that  uncommon  country  have  nobody  above  them  and  nobody  below  them, 
iudes,  some  education  is  compulsory,  and  some  military  training.  They  are  picturesque 
dress,  and  free-looking  in  the  face,  however  addicteci  to  unlovely  labor  and  uuaspir- 

2  indastry — a  dead-level  people  in  the  most  mountainous  of  countries.  Above  them 
ly  the  mountains,  below  them  only  the  valleys.  Perhaps  they  crouch  to  the  moun- 
ins  instead  of  to  a  class.  Perhaps  the  mountains  have  oppressed  some  of  the  aspira- 
m  oat  of  them,  as  the  ravages  of  adamantine  caste  have  crushed  all  the  imagination 
t  of  the  British  workman.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  whatever  you  see  of  haggard ness 
d  weariness,  yon  see  a  certain  something  like  contentment,  and  elasticity,  and  thrifty 
dependence  of  behavior.  Then,  as  for  the  south  of  Europe,  the  lowest  are  the  hap- 
nt  Laborer,  beggar,  and  pauper  are  jolliest  of  them  all.  The  destitute  are  never 
Btitnte  of  sunshine  in  sky  or  soul.  You  do  not  sympathize,  yon  envy ;  you  do  the 
;hing,  not  the  ragged  beggar.  So  in  Ireland.  With  oil  his  barking  and  biting  at  the 
els  of  the  '*  oppressive  "  old  lion,  Pat  never  shows  any  of  the  jprind  in  his  face.  The 
ah  peasantry  are  as  pleasant  a  sight  as  any  sight  of  the  sort  m  the  world.  In  the 
id  of  the  Celt  or  the  Southron  you  will  always  lind  the  veriest  squalor  touched  with 
tnrei's  brash  of  the  picturesque. 

Bat  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  eye  or  cheer  the  imagination  in  this  vast  sea  of 
wn-tarned  faces  in  England.  The  lower  classes  there  are  utterly  destitute  of  any- 
ing  calculated  to  break  the  monotony  of  their  toilsome  look.  They  have  no  manners, 
easterns,  or  costumes ;  no  ^ames  or  frolics  with  which  to  animate  the  spectacle'they 
nent  to  the  eye  of  the  foreigner.  They  work  and  work  and  work ;  they  drink  and 
ink  and  drink  ^  they  smoke  and  smoke  and  smoke. 

Hiey  do  as  their  fathers  did ;  their  children  do  as  they  do.  Father  and  mother  and  child 
forth  to  their  labor  until  the  evening,  and  go  forth  to  the  beer-shop  when  the  evening 
QMS.  That  shop,  with  its  blaze  of  gas,  its  sparkling  brass  hoops  on  the  gin-casks,  its 
lushed  ornaments  on  the  beef-fountains,  its  row  of  tidy  tumblers,  its  clatter  of  cop- 
n  on  the  counter,  its  jingle  of  glasses,  its  turgid  apology  for  humor,  and  its  ceaseless 
■uid  of  boozy  discontent — that  grog-shop  contrasts  fatally  with  that  workingman'a 
■pe.  That  is  bis  only  home,  indeed — his  home  and  theater,  recreation  and  education, 
^«1  life,  mental  life,  and  animal  life,  all  in  one.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  one  can- 
^Ht,  dingy  room  up  the  court  is  unable  to  hold  its  own  against  it! 
^  it  is  a  dead-lift — this  effort  in  behalf  of  the  lower  millions  of  England.  Thoy  are 
^  attractive ;  they  are  horribly  unattractive.  They  repel  the  imagination.  You  avert 
or  face ;  you  never  smile,  because  they  never  smile.  •  •  The  wicked- 

^  of  the  low  Italian  fascinate  before  you  have  had  time  to  be  on  your  guard;  the 
^daesses  of  the  low  Briton  are  repulsive.  There  is  no  spontaneity  or  enthusiasm,  or 
ickness  of  humor  or  brightness,  or  zeal  or  snap  here.  It  is  all  so  do^^ed,  and  slug- 
>b,  and  logy.  There  is  an  ever  and  forever  ooze,  in  the  way  of  the  Briush  workman, 
U  Bets  you  almost  distracted.    It  is  palling  teeth  to  pull  him  through.      •       *       • 
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REPORTS  ON    THE    CONDITION  OF  THE    WORKING-CLASSES  OP  GEEAI 

BRITAIN. 

HaviDg  directed  attention  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  laboring- 
classes  and  the  condition  of  the  rooms  they  occupy,  it  is  now  propos^ 
to  present,  in  extensoj  the  several  reports  made  by  consuls  of  the  United 
States,  and  others,  on  the  subject  under  consideration. 

SHEFFIELD. 

Letter  from  V.  B.  Webstery  esq.j  United  States  consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Sheffield^  Au^t  4, 1872. 

•  •  •  •  »  •  * 

In  the  great  ^  teel-manufactories  of  Sheffield,  employing,  each,  several  thonsanda  of 
men,  scarcely  any  work  is  done  on  Monday,  and  very  little  on  Tuesday.  I  am  in- 
formed that  this  is  true  of  a  laree  portion  of  the  laboring  population  of  this  town.  On 
those  days  the  streets  and  drinking-places  literally  swarm  with  workingmen.  Work 
stops  on  Saturday  at  1  o'clock.  The  loss  of  time  on  Monday  is  due  principftlly  to  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  operatives,  but  in  part  to  the  necessity  of  tskking  time  for  re- 
pairs of  machinery. 

It  has  been  stated  to  me  as  a  fact,  that,  although  the  rates  of  wages  are  adTanoing, 
the  men  are  earning  loss  money,  because  they  work  fewer  hours. 

In  estimating  the  average  weekly  expenditures  of  a  family  of  two  adults  and  thiM 
children,  the  fact  is  to  be  taken  into  account  that,  in  a  large  proi)ortion  of  faniilieR,  the 
wife  and  some  of  the  children,  the  latter  often  as  young  as  twelve  years  of  age,  earn  cod* 
siderable  amounts  of  money .  This  makes  it  very  difficult  to  estimato  the  actual  earniogs 
and  expenditure  of  the  families  of  the  working-people.  They  expend  all  they  earo, 
and  they  earn  more  than  would  appear  in  the  report  of  the  amount  paid  to  the  dua 
who  is  supposed  to  support  the  family.  And  here  we  see  the  superior  condition  of  the 
American  workman  of  the  same  grade,  he,  by  his  own  earnings,  being  able  to  snpport 
his  family  far  more  comfortably  than  the  English  laborer,  with  the  immense  added 
advantages  of  freedom  to  the  wife  to  care  for  the  interests  of  the  home,  and  to  tbe 
children  the  privilege  of  constant  attondance  at  school. 

The  fact  of  the  mother,  in  many  cases,  being  away  from  home  at  work,  and  ooD8^ 
quently  neglecting  the  family,  enters  as  an  important  element  in  estimating  themorsJ 
condition  of  this  class  of  people.  For  the  husband,  knowing  there  is  no  comfort  for 
him  at  home,  resorts  to  the  nearest  dram-shop  for  refreshment,  the  wife  in  many  cn^ 
doing  the  same.  And  these  shops  abound  in  every  neighborhood  ;  hence  the  sadDeg* 
lect  of  tho  children.  Whether  the  practice  of  drugging  mentioned  by  the  Hon.Kr. 
Mundella,  M.  P.  for  this  district,  exists  to  any  extent  in  Sheffield,  I  am  not  able  to  say* 
That  it  does  prevail  to  a  sad  degree  in  some  parts  of  England  you  will  see  from  tbo 
address  of  Mr.  Mundella  to  his  constituents,  which  is  inclosed.  But  this  neglect  of  tbe 
children  in  their  tender  years,  and  the  close  coutinement  of  the  very  young  of  both 
sexes,  will  account  for  the  fact  that  so  many  dwarfed,  crooked-legged,  and  otherwi^ 
deformed  persons  arc  seen  in  our  streets. 

The  fact  that  young  men  and  young  women  are  employed  side  by  side  in  thesaiw 
kind  of  labor  will  explain,  in  part,  the  low  stato  of  morals  that  prevails.  The  worki* 
very  largely  dirty  work  ;  and  when  one  sees  the  untidy  condition  of  the  vast  numbers 
of  females  that  swarm  from  these  great  "  works,"  the  conviction  will  force  itself  opon 
the  mind  that  virtue  must  be  in  great  peril  while  in  constant  association  vithsuoi 
want  of  cleanliness.  This  condition  of  the  operatives  is  somewhat  excusable,  since 
there  are  no  free  public  baths  in  Sheffield,  a  town  that  needs  them  as  much  as  any  in 
the  kingdom.  Indeed,  there  are  no  baths  of  any  kiiid  at  all  sufficient  to  meet  tbe 
wants  of  the  people.  If  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  made  large  fortunes  by  the 
aid  of  the  working-people  should  desire  to  do  some  good  thing  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  prosperity,  they  could  hardly  do  better  than  to  establish  free  baths  of  ample  ac- 
commodation in  every  ward  of  this  great  town. 

In  regard  to  tho  health,  comfort,  morals*  and  education  of  the  people,  tbe  facts  in 
regard  to  Sheffield  will  not  probably  differ  essentially  from  what  is  true  of  other  large 
manufacturing  towns  of  England. 

In  the  year  1870  there  came  before  the  courts  209  cases  of  bastardy.  It  is  probaW* 
that  as  many  more  occurred  that  were  not  made  public,  although  I  have  no  mean** 
obtaining  definite  information. 

During  the  week  ending  July  27, 1872,  there  were  654  inmates  in  the  Sheffield  Work- 
house. There  were,  also,  5,465  persons  receiving  "  out-relief,"  making  an  aggreg^t*  « 
6,119  persons  more  or  less  de^^jeudeut  upon  public  charity  for  support  9t,  the  bcs*  sea- 
son of  tho  year. 
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Letter  from  Mr.  Consul  Wehater  dated — 

Sheffield,  Januat^  22, 1874. 

EAR  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  inqairies  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  workingmen 
Iheffield,  especially  as  to  their  habits,  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following, 
sh  will  be  foand,  I  think,  to  contain  definite  replies  to  all  your  questions.  I  have 
avored  to  state  the  febcts  as  they  are,  without  exaggeration.  In  order  to  do  so,  I 
imade  many  inquiries,  not  merely  of  employers  and  employed,  but  of  intelligent, 
id,  and  disinterested  persons  in  all  walks  of  life,  especially  of  those  who  have  the 
means  of  knowing  the  class  in  respect  to  whom  you  inquire, 
a  ask  first,  are  they  (the  workmen)  industrious  t  If  a  stranger  should  visit  this 
i  towu,  with  its  huudredB  of  tall  chimneys,  and  should  go  through  the  extensive 
B  that  annually  supply  the  world  with  such  immense  quantities  of  their  products, 
oold  be  very  likely  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  very  busy  and  Indus- 
B  people.  There  is  no  denying  the  immense  results  wrought  out  by  the  Sheffield 
men.  They  are  a  hard<working  people — while  they  do  work.  But  it  is  true  that 
Y  laige  proportion  of  them  are  idle  a  great  many  days  in  the  year,  when  they 
t  and  onght  to  be  at  work,  and  when  their  employers  are  needing  their  labor. 
f  Monday  is  so  generally  a  holiday,  that  it  has  come  to  be  called  Saint  Monday, 
streets  are  fall  on  that  day  of  men  at  leisure,  and  this  fact  cannot  fail  to  strike 
mger,  especially  an  American,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the 
.  This  Monday  idleness  is,  in  some  cases,  enforced  by  the  fact  that  Monday  is  the 
hat  is  taken  for  repairs  to  the  machinery  in  the  great  steel-works,  during  which 
uasses  of  the  men  employed  in  such  establishments  must  necessarily  be  out  of 
.  But  this  will  account  for  but  a  small  portion  of  the  idleness  on  that  day.  It 
a  great  extent,  voluntary,  and  has  become  a  settled  habit  and  custom.  And  this 
ay  is,  in  thousands  of  instances,  protracted  through  the  next  day,  so  that  lar^e 
ters  of  the  workmen,  stopping  work  on  Saturday  noon,  do  not  commence  again 
the  following  Wednc^sday.  Such  men  can  hardly  be  called  industrious. 
»m  inquiry  and  my  own  observation,  I  believe  that  far  the  larger  part  of  this  loss 
ue,  both  for  employer  and  employed,  and  the  reckless  waste  of  money  consequent 
it,  is  the  result  of  the  drinking  nabits  that  prevail  so  generally.  It  is  painful  to 
ow  the  weekly  wages  are  squandered  by  the  thousands  who  throng  the  drinking 
«  on  Saturdays,  Sunday  at  certain  hours,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  and,  indeed,  on 
16  days  of  the  week.  I  would  not  say  that  Sheffield  will  compare  nnfavorably 
other  large  manufacturing  towns  of  England  :  I  presume  it  would  not,  although 
ature  of  the  labor  required  here  is  such  as  pernaps  to  lead  to  geater  temptations 
ink,  and  to  a  fancied  greater  necessity  for  it,  than  in  districts  where  the  work  is  of 
ch  lighter  kind.  I  say  fancied  necessity,  because  there  does  exist  here  a  body  of 
employed  in  the  most  exhausting  kind  of  labor  in  our  great  steel-manufactories, 
are  total  abstainers,  and  who,  to  say  the  least,  have  proved  themselves  the  equals 
ly  in  efficiency  and  endurance. 

other  great  cause  of  waste  of  time  and  money  onght  to  be  mentioned.    It  is  the 
!ileDce  of  gambling,  in  the  form  of  rabbit-coursing,  handicapping,  pigeon-shooting, 
^e  like.   This  evil  has  become  so  great,  that  a  public  meeting  was  called  not  long 
to  consider  means  for  suppressing  it. 

m  quite  sure  that  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  the  above-mentioned  ways  has 
ased  with  the  advance  in  wages,  and  that  the  larger  amounts  earned  by  the  work- 
en  have  not  been  need,  except  in  comparatively  few  cases,  to  increase  the  comforts 
eir  families.  They  have  always  lived  well,  so  wr  as  their  food  is  concerned.  They 
1  their  money  freely  for  meats  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
workingmen  is  that  of  a  well-nourished  and  vigorous  people.  There  are,  of  coursej 
'  exceptions  to  this  belonging  to  a  class  far  below,  such  9S  can  be  found  in  every 

town. 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  B.  WEBSTER, 
United  States  Consul, 
a.  Edward  Young, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington, 

BIR3IINGHAM. 

Letter  from  Mr,  Consul  Gould  on  the  condition  of  the  working-classes, 

Birmingham,  November  12, 1873. 

:  In  response  to  your  inquiries,  I  beg  to  say  that  there  is  no  improvement  appar- 
Q  the  condition  of  the  working-people  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  wages, 
^as  said  boastingly  by  statesmen  a  few  months  since  that  the  nation  had  drunk 
cut  of  the  Alabama  claims  by  the  increased  income  from  the  tax  on  intoxicating  drinks 
y  the  past  year. 
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The  general  testimony  is  that  no  more  comforts  go  to  the  family  now  than  formerly. 
Increased  pay  means,  with  the  mass  of  miners  and  forgcmen,  an  increase  of  no  other 
luxury  than  that  of  drink.  In  a  large  pro]»ortion  of  such  homes  family  comfort  i« 
totally  unknotcn.  The  increased  wages  also  lead  to  idleness,  as  they  do  not  care  to  work 
more  than  enough  to  secure  a  certain  amount,  and  thus  have  more  time  to  spend  in 
the  puhlic  house.  Of  course  there  are  honorable  exceptions,  but  the  papers  and  gen- 
eral testimony  of  those  familiar  with  the  workingmen  of  the  district  go  to  prove  a  sad 
increase  of  idleness  and  drunkenness. 

The  tenements  of  this  class  are  but  poor  apologies  for  homes,  in  mnltitndes  of  cases 
their  whole  furniture  not  being  worth  more  tlian  a  few  shillings,  and  remaining  the 
same  as  when  wages  were  low.  Pawnbrokers  do  a  thriving  business,  and  the  only  part 
of  the  week  when  comforts  are  introduced  is  on  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday,  after 
the  wages  of  the  week  come  in.  Monday  usually  begins  with  the  jioverty  and  pawn- 
ing of  the  previous  week,  and  thus  the  perpetual  round  continnes. 

The  tenements  are  generally  small  and  dirty,  though  they  might  be  made  mncb  moro 
comfortable  and  convenient  if  the  women 'were  trained  to  habits  of  neatness  and 
understood  housekeeping. 

The  families  are  almost  universally  large,  requiring  the  manual  labor  of  the  mother, 
and  also  of  the  children  at  an  early  afje.  The  house  is  thus  left  to  the  smaller  children, 
and  but  little  attention  is  devoted  to  it.  All  this  might  be  easily  remedied,  if  the  men 
devoted  what  tliey  earn  for  the  support  of  the  family,  and  the  women  were  trained  to 
housekeeping.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  women  drink  as  badly  as  the  men,  and 
have  no  ambition  to  better  their  condition. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  B.  GOULD. 
Uuittii  Sta4e$  Comtl 

To  Hon.  Edward  Yorxo, 

Chief  of  Vnittd  States  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

MANCHESTER. 

Hcportof  Mr,  Consul  Bran scomb  on  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  worldngdci^i f^f  ^ 

Manchester  consular  district. 

Sir:  The  working-classes  of  this  consular  district  are  naturally' an  encrjjelic  awl 
industrious  people  ;  but  they  cannot,  I  regret  to  add,  be  said  to  be  very  temperat^ 
They  consume  an  enormous  quantity  of  intoxicating  liquors,  principally  beer,  though 
very  many  partake  largely  of  spirits  and  of  the  cheaper  wines.  Intemi)erance  seemJ 
to  be  on  the  increase,  especially  among  the  women,  not  only  of  the  working-classes, 
but  also  of  the  middle  and  upper  middle  classes.*  This  is  the  testimony  not  only  ot 
temperance  advocates  and  missionaries,  but  also  of  medical  men,  Christian  inioi!<ters, 
police  ofiQcers,  and  magistrates.  Much  working  time  is  lost,  and  many  employers a^I^ 
often  sadly  harassed^  bjr  their  work-people  going  off  to  fuddle.  The  president  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hugh  ^lason,  esq.,  J.  P.,  himself  a  very  large  em- 
ployer of  labor,  in  his  address  to  the  chamber,  delivered  this  morning,  on  the  stated 
the  labor-market  in  connection  with  the  cotton  trade,  made  the  following  remarks: 

''They  had  had  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  labor  than  at  any  period  in  the  history o| 
the  cotton  trade.  There  had  been  in  all  departments  of  the  cotton  trade  a  general 
scarcity  of  labor;  and  in  addition  to  that,  and  perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  that,  there 
had  not  been  that  industry  and  that  fair  return  of  labor  for  wages  on  the  part  of  s 

freat  many  of  those  engaged  as  cotton  operatives  which  ought  to  have  been  theca* 
hey  had  taken  advantage  of  their  dominant  condition,  and  had  disregarded  tbo>J 
necessary  rules  of  discipline  and  subordination,  without  which  no  great  concem,ind^ 
no  small  concern,  could  be  carried  on  with  any  degree  of  pleasure,  or  even  of  p^fi^. 
Time,  which  affected  all  things,  would  undoubtedly  change  the  present  state « 
things." 

From  the  foregoing  testimony,  which  could  be  corroborated  to  almost  any  extenf. 
it  is  obvious  that  much  time  is  wasted  by  the  work-people  Much  of  their  earnioj?'* 
recklessly  squandered  by  and  through  their  drinking  habits,  and,  as  a  natural  and  in- 
evitable sequence  the  home-comforts  of  the  families  of  these  people  are  veryscriofly.^ 
abridged  by  the  large  amount  spent  by  the  men,  and,  in  sadly  too  many  instances,  JJ 
women,  and  even  by  youths  of  both  sexes,  in  drink.    And,  as  a  further  sequence,  tw 


1  inquests  on  deaths ;  90,257  persons  bruufjbt  before  the  magistrates  and  convicted  of  criroe]*^? 
depredators,  offenders,  and  saspceted  persons,  not  convicted ;  2,749  boases  of  hart  charK^tw.  l*"*** 
receivers  of  stolen  j^oods,  &c. ;  17,733  public  houses  and  beer-sbops;  3,316  policemen  employed  ttPJ 
tect  society  Irom  the  dangers  arising  from  the  drink-sbops;  70,39-2  dmnkards.  filling  niomtiw«»» 
homes  with  misery  •,  7.000,000  or  ynore  bushels  of  grain  destroyed  in  mnnufactiiring  the  drink,  or  eqw 
to  105,000,000  4poaQd  loavea;  &,00Q  ot  G,QWi  v^v^ou^  <b\sv\>W^%\l  m  the  manufacture  of  the  drink. 
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ues  of  these  persons  who  squauder  so  much  on  drink,  tobacco,  and  all  their  brood 
other  social  vices  and  bad  habits,  are  squalid,  wretched,  and  desolate.  In  many 
68  families  that  can  anitedly  earn,  when  they  all  care  to  work  full  time,  three,  four, 
i,  and  even  six  pounds  per  week,  live  in  filthy  and  dilapid<ated  tenements  in  the  back 
ID8,  and  sometimes  huddle  together  in  one  or  two  rooms,  without  a  bit  of  decent 
aiture. 

oward  the  end  of  the  week  and  before  the  pay-day,  they  ore  in  debt  to  the  honest 
p-keeper,  the  bulk  of  what  they  had  earned  the  previous  week  having  been  spent 
he  beer-shop  and  the  gin-shop.  Many  poor,  hard-working,  and  sober  women  often 
iplain  sadly  tJiat  the  increased  wages  and  the  curtailed  hours  of  labor y  instead  of  btnng  a 
I  have  been  a  curse  to  the  family,  TSo  men  have  had  more  to  spend  on  **  fuddle ;'' 
le  the  women  have  got  less  for  food,  clothing,  and  the  house-rent.  The  evil  seems 
«  growing  and  spreading  in  many  districts,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  efforts  of 
peranco  and  social  reformers,  the  operations  of  the  newl^-formed  school-boards, 
increased  activity  and  zeal  of  many  of  the  clergy  and  dissenting  ministers,  and 
recent  amendment  of  the  licensing  laws,  wherebv  places  where  intoxicating  liquors 
sold  have  had  their  hours  of  sale  curtailed.  The  drinking  habits  of  the  people 
e  become  so  very  bad  that  any  slight  restriction  does  not  seem  to  produce  an  ap- 
;iable  result,  except  that  the  downward  tendency  is  not  now  so  rapid  as  it  was,  and 
t  most  probably  would  have  been  had  there  not  been  some  little  legislative  check 
lied.  This  report,  however,  would  be  incomplete,  and  would  not  do  justice  to'the 
pie  of  this  district,  if  it  were  not  also  stated  that,  side  by  side  with  these  iiemicious 
wide-spread  driuking  habits,  and  the  consequent  social  vice,  misery,  ana  disorder, 
re  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  increasing  band  of  active,  zealous,  and  enthusiastic  tem- 
loce  and  social  reformers.  Total-abstinence  societies.  Bands  of  Hope,  Good  Templar 
IgeH,  and  workmen's  clubs,  on  temperance  principles,  are  being  established  and 
tied  on  as  never  before.  There  are  also  many  co-operative  societies,  in  which  the 
ting  classes,  the  more  sober  and  indnstrious  portions,  are  investing  their  savings, 
1  by  means  of  which  they  are  not  only  providing  more  home  comforts,  bnt  are 
king  provision  for  times  of  sickness,  and  when  death  shall  come,  securing  some  sub- 
utial  aid  for  the  bereaved  ones. 

'bis  district  is  the  headquarters  of  most  of  these  social  movements  for  the  promotion 
aobriety,  thrift,  and  social  progress.    The  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  which  aims  at 
total  l^islative  suppression  of  the  liquor-traffic,  has  its  central  offices  in  Man- 
«ter. 

Tjere  are  no  figures  showing  the  education  of  the  whole  city,  but  of  8,868  persons 
nmitted  to  the  Manchester  city-jail  in  1870,  the  following  is  a  return  of  the  degree 
their  instruction : 

ither  write  nor  read - 3,459 

Mi  and  write  imperfectly ^ 5,313 

Miand  writ^  well 86 

?erior  instruction , 10 


8,868 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  BRANSCOMB, 

United  States  Consul, 
^00.  Edward  Young, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics^  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D,  C, 

^  Manchester  the  free  libraries  have  proved  highly  snccessful.  The 
Qber  of  times  that  i^ersons  have  availed  themselves  of  the  libraries 
ing  the  year  1871-'72  was  2,264,688,  against  2,112,900  the  previous 
!"•   The  accessions  amount  to  14,387  volumes. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Trench  on  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  laboring  classes. 

Medical  Officer  op  Health  Department, 

Municipal  Office,  Dale  Street, 

Liverpool,  November  20,  1873. 

^:  Your  questions  are  so  general  that  I  fear  my  answers  will  appear  to  rest,  a  good 
more  than  I  like,  upon  my  individnai  opinion ;  but  snch  mnst  always  be  the 
^^bere  the  questions  are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  a<lmit  of  statistical  replies, 
ith  this  explanation  I  will  proceed  to  consider  yonr  questions  seriatim,* 

*****  ■  — ^^^  ■      ■  ■     ■  .,  I         I     I      —       ■!       I         I     ,    I  .  I»l    ■■    I    ■        IM     II    —  .  ^  .--I..  ,  ■■■!■  ■^— ^MJ 

brae  qo^tioDs  were  prepared  by  the  author  of  this  report  and  forwarded  to  the  consuls  of  the 
Hi  States  at  Liverpool  ruid  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
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I.  Are  the  laboring  classes  industrious  t 
I  coDBider  that  tho  laboring  classes  of  Liverpool  are  as  a  rale  wigbfol  for  em- 

ploymeut,  and  that  laziness  or  a  desire  for  unoccupied  idleness  is  not  one  of  their 
vices.  All  labor  which  is  not  in  the  form  of  piece-work  and  not  paid  for  acooid- 
ing  to  results,  will  be  perfunctorily  and  negligently  performed,  and  hence  opiiiions 
as  to  the  industry  of  the  people  will  always  vary  according  to  the  stand-poiot  of 
the  master  and  the  servant,  the  employer  and  the  employed.  It  is  nocesaary  also 
to  remember  that  tho  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Liverpool  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  There  is  little  or  no  continuous  occupation  for  skilled  laborers,  either 
in  workshops  or  factories,  as  is  the  case  in  such  towns  as  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, and  Sheffield,  and  hence,  in  Liverpooli  we  have  very  few  classes  of  workmen 
receiving  high  wages  with  whom  it  is  an  object  of  trades-unioDship  to  prevent  the 
labor-market  being  overstocked  or  the  supply  being  in  excess  of  the  demand.  We 
have  not  in  Liverpool  any  extent  of  that  arranged  and  planned  idleness  on  special 
days,  (termed  in  Sheffield  saints'  days,)  when  the  highly-paid  artisans  and  vorkmeo, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  demand,  systematically  refuse  to  work,  however  urgent  may 
be  tho  requirements  of  trade.  There  is,  however,  in  Liverpool  a  ^eat  deal  of  enforced 
and  unavoidable,  though  comparatively  little  of  voluntary  idleness.  Tbe  chief 
demand  in  the  labor-market  of  Liverpool  is  for  unskilled  or  mere  manual  work;  and 
as,  even  in  the  most  prosperous  years,  when  trade  is  brisk  and  tbe  shipping  folly 
occupied,  the  supply  of  workmen  is  always  larger  than  the  demand,  it  follows  aa  a 
consequence  that  large  sections  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Liverpool  arc  obliged  to 
rely  upon,  and  to  be  content  with,  casual  and  uncertain  occupation. 

Therefore,  so  far  from  using  a  combined  and  voluntary  idleness  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  labor  and  to  regulate  its  supply  and  demand  in  their  favor,  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
obliged  to  be  content  with  uncertain  and  irregular  work,  given  at  the  option  of  their 
employers.  The  nominal  wages  of  the  unskilled  day-laborer  in  Liverpool,  such  as  the 
dock  or  cotton  porters,  is  As,  a  day  or  24a.  per  week;  but  as  a  result  of  the  competi- 
tion occasioned  by  the  excess  of  supply  over  demand,  the  average  wages  of  sQch 
workmen,  even  in  years  of  prosperity,  do  not  exceed  18«.,  or  four  days  and  a  half  work 
per  week.  This  average  will  greatly  vary,  according  to  the  state  of  trade.  Thiai* 
markedly  seen  when  a  continuance  of  easterly  winds  prevents  the  arrival  of  Bailing- 
vessels,  by  which  hundreds  of  the  laboring  classes  are  at  once  either  totally  thrown 
out  of  employment  or  are  only  able  to  obtain  one  or  two  days*  occupation  in  the  week. 
Indeed,  so  varying  are  the  changes  of  the  labor-market,  and  with  it  the  wage  and  in- 
come of  the  laborer,  that  the  list  of  the  numbers  receiving  out-door  relief  and  the  list 
of  sick  and  dead  of  typhus  caused  by  want  and  overcrowding,  can  be  used  as  barome- 
ters of  the  state  of  the  trade  of  the  port.  One  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  Liverpool, 
socially,  morally,  and  sanitarily,  is  this  excess  of  unskilled  labor,  which  originally 
owed  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  Irish  famine-fever  of  1B47,  when  thousands  of  the  poor 
people  fled  to  Liverpool  and  were  supported  by  the  rates. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  the  labor-market  of  Liverpool  is  that  there  is  no  estab- 
lished industrial  occupation  for  young  women  or  for  boys  and  girls,  as  exists  not  only 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  but  everywhere  where  the 
textile  fabrics  are  manufactured,  and  where  weaving,  spinning,  and  knitting  are  car- 
ried on  as  manufactures.    The  consequence  of  this  is  that  while  in  Birmingham  a  p*'* 
son  is  struck  with  the  absence  from  the  streets  of  young  people  daring  the  working* 
hours  of  the  day,  he  is  equally  astonished  at  the  great  numbers  of  the  young  and  actij^ 
who  prowl  and  lurk  about  the  courts  and  alleys  of  Liverpool  at  all  hours.    Thisidl^ 
ness  among  the  young,  in  large  sections,  of  the  people  is  very  evident  in  Liverpool- 
It  is  at  first  compulsory  idleness,  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  occupation  or  work  ;  y 
soon  demoralizes  the  child  and  then  degenerates  into  a  habit  of  vicious  idleness.  I^  ^ 
among  such  poor  children  that  industrial  schools  are  wanted ;  for  unless  children  s^ 
taught  some  kind  of  industry  or  trade,  we  cannot  hope  to  see  them  make  any  eflort  *® 
rise  above  the  wretchedness  of  their  parento. 

II.  Are  the  laboring  classes  intemperate  t 

III.  Jfso,  do  they  lose  much  time  from  labor  in  consequence  f  _, 

IV.  Are  the  comforts  of  their  families  seriously  abridged  by  the  anwunt  spent  for  dr(»f"  ^ 
I  consider  that  it  has  been  incontestably  proved  that  the  working  classes  of  Li^^*^ 

pool  are  extremely  intemperate,  even  when  compared  with  similar  sections  of  thec^'^Jj 
mnnity  in  other  large  towns  of  Great  Britain.    I  know  no  stronger  or  sadder  V^^ 
this  than  the  returns  made  by  the  police  force,  which  show  that  during  last  I^^a 
1672, 18,810  persons  were  brought  before  the  justices  on  the  charge  of  drunkenne88,i*^* 
that  of  this  number  no  less  than  7,786  were  females.  ,y 

This  number,  though  so  large,  will  only  include  persons  who  were  obstreperoc*^^ 
drunk.    It  will  follow  as  a  corollary  from  this  fact  that  much  time  is  lost  **^*te! 
directly  by  incapacity  for  work  on  account  of  drink,  or  indirectly  by  sickness  ^^^, 
quent  on  the  effects  of  drink,  and  also  that  the  comforts  of  the  families  of  the  labt''^ 
are  seriously  abridged  by  the  amount  spent  in  drink. 
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)  caases  which  lead  to  the  great  iDtemperanceof  the  laboring  classes  iu  Liverpool 

rbe  number  of  sailors  constantly  arriving  at  the  port,  who,  when  on  shore,  freely 
their  money  in  a  reckless  and  dissipated  manner. 

The  uncertain  occupation  and  wages  of  laborers,  among  whom  want  and  distress 
)  the  desire  and  feeling  for  the  stimulus  of  drinks. 

rhe  squalor  of  the  homes  of  the  unskilled  laborers  in  contrast  with  the  warmth 
lare  of  the  public  houses,  and  the  existence  of  1,884  public  houses  and  282  beer- 

8  as  temptations  to  the  wretched  people.  ^ 
all  acknowledge  the  vice  of  dninkenness  to  be  the  great  moral  evil  of  Liverpool ; 
lowever  we  may  deplore  its  existence,  no  statesman  or  philanthropist  has  been 

0  suggest  a  practical  remedjr.  v 

1  extent  of  poor-law  relief  is  a  very  fair  test  of  the  physical  aondition  of  the 
e,  and  as  want,  to  the  extent  of  requiring  poor-law  relief,  is  largely  due  to  in- 
irance,  so  the  number  of  paupers  will  be  to  a  certain  extent  an  index  of  the 
t  of  that  vice.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Liverpool  at  the  lost  census  was 
1,  and  we  find  that  during  the  lost  seven  years,  being  years  of  ordinary  prosperity, 
rerage  number  of  persons  at  one  time  within  the  parish  receiving  poor-law  relief 
5,910;  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  persons  receiving  parochial  relief  in- 
i  every  sixteenth  person  within  the  parish. 

)  not  thereby  meant  that  all  paupers  are  drunkards,  but  it  is  implied  that  drunk- 
s  Biay  be  considered  to  a  large  extent  a  motor  or  cause  of  such  extended  pau- 
1. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  rooms  they  occupy  t 
Do  many  families  live  in  one  or  two  rooms  only  t 

extent  of  room-occupations  by  the  families  of  the  laboring  class  may  be  Judged 
the  following  facts : 

total  assessments  for  the  year  1873  in  the  borough  of  Liverpool  are  101,042 ;  of 
11,572  are  for  warehouses,  shops,  sheds,  &c.,  leaving  the  number  of  inhabited 

9  89,470.  We  find  that  64,903  of  these  houses  are  assessed  at  a  rental  below 
«r  annum,  and  9,528  are  assessed  at  between  £14  and  £20  pounds  per  annum, 
ig  15,039  houses  at  an  assessment  above  £20  per  annum.  It  is  further  known 
be  houses  below  £13  consist  merely  of  three  apartments,  of  an  average  size  of 
«Q  800  to  900  cubic  feet  for  each  apartment.  All  such  houses  with  singularly 
cceptions  are  sublet  in  single-room  occupation.  Tbe  usual  practice  is  for  the 
>rd'8  tenant  to  sublet  the  middle  room  to  another  family  ;  but  occasionally,  in  the 
Finarters  of  the  town,  both  bedrooms  are  sublet,  and  three  separate  families  live 
ieep  iu  the  same  house. 

ides  the  64,903  houses  at  a  rental  below  £13,  there  are  9,528  houses  at  a  rental 
tea  £14  and  £20  per  annum.  These  houses  contain,  on  an  average,  five,  or  six 
meats,  namely,  a  front  and  back  kitchen  and  four  bed-rooms.  Tbe  average  cubi- 
mensions  of  the  front  bed-rooms  are  from  1,000  to  1,100  feet,  and  of  the  back  bed- 
>  from  800  to  900  feet.  Such  houses  are  also,  as  a  rule,  sublet  by  the  landlord's 
t  in  single,  double,  and  treble  room-occupation.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  80  per 
of  all  tbe  habitable  houses  of  Liverpool  are,  as  a  rule,  sublet  in  room-occupation 
3ger  or  shorter  periods ;  in  fact,  sublet  is  their  normal  condition.  The  extent  of 
ting  of  houses,  and  consequently  of  room-occupation,  is  such  a  grievous  evil  in 
pool,  both  as  respects  filth  and  overcrowding,  that  Mr.  Graves,  our  late  member, 
loced  into  the  public-health  act  of  1866  a  clause  enabling  local  authorities  to  make 

itiODS — 

For  fixing  the  number  of  persons  who  may  occupy  a  house,  or  part  of  a  house, 
is  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one  family. 
For  the  registration  of  houses  thus  let  or  occupied  in  lodgings. 
For  the  inspection  of  such  houses  and  the  keeping  the  same  in  a  cleanly  and 
some  state. 

For  enforcing  therein  the  provision  of  privy  accommodation  and  other  appli- 
and  means  of  cleanliness,  &c. 

For  the  cleansing  and  lime- washing  at  stated  times  of  such  premises, 
power  thus  given  by  the  law  was  specially  meant  for  Liverpool,  and  for  the  rem- 
an evil  which  is  greater  here,  among  our  unskilled  and  ill-paid  workmen,  than 
nong  the  skilled  mechanics  and  factory-operatives  of  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
igham. 

health  committee  have  enforced  the  law  both  as  to  registration,  cubical  space  in 
and  periodical  inspection,  by  day  and  night,  among  10,162  of  the  worst  of  sub- 
ases  in  Liverpool.  It  need  only  be  stated  that,  by  our  by-laws  as  to  sublet 
,  and  by  the  general  provisions  of  the  nusiances-removal  act,  carried  into  force 
rty  inspectors,  we  are  enabled  to  insure  to  a  tolerable  extent  tbe  general  cleanli- 
'  the  rooms  of  the  working-classes  as  far  as  regards  ceiling,  walls,  and  floor;  but 
rds  descriptive  of  wretchedness  would  be  too  strong  to  picture  the  squalor  of 
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houses  altogether  destitute  of  (amitare,  as  seen  in  large  districts  of  the  town  occupied 
by  the  Irish,  and  occasionally  seen  even  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  EDglUh  and 
Scotch. 

YII. — Have  the  recent  advances  in  wages  resulted  to  the  advantage  of  tJie  familia  ojtk 
workmen  J  or  have  they  tended  to  produce  gi'eatcr  iiregularities  T 

I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  case  in  manufactaring  districts,  where  the  castom 
of  strikes  for  increased  wages  prevails,  where  workmen  are  banded  together  byooioDs 
to  maintain  high  wages  and  to  prevent  the  supply  of  labor  being  equal  to  the  demaQd, ' 
and  whore  the  custom  of  holidays  or  saint-days  has  become  part  of  a  system  of  orgao- 
ized  arrangement.  In  such  manufacturing  towns  the  charge  against  the  ^orkmeQ  of 
demoralization  consequent  on  high  wages  may  be  true ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  perfectly 
convinced — that  the  rant  about  high  wages  demoralizing  the  people  in  Liverpool,  and 
thereby  increasing  the  extent  of  drunkenness  and  crime,  is  utterly  false. 

I  can  state,  from  personal  observation,  that  the  condition  of  the  people  in  these  last 
few  years  has  vastly  improved. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  very  truly, 

W.  S.  TREXCa 

To  Gi:xERAL  Fairchild, 

United  States  Consul, 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  author  from  the  Hon.  Lucitis  FaircMU^JJM 

States  consul  at  Liverpool, 

The  almost  universal  testimony  here  is  to  the  effect  that  the  recent  riselQWigcs 
has  not  contributed,  as  a  general  thing,  to  the  greater  comfort  of  the  families  of  tk 
laboring-men.  I  am  told,  by  every  one  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  sobject, 
that  the  increase  of  drunkenness  and  all  dissipations  which  follow  idle  hoon  u 
alarming.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed  that  the  familiefloftb« 
laboring-men  are  even  worse  provided  for,  as  a  rule,  than  when  wages  were  less. 

UDder  date  of  2fovember  22,  1873,  General  Fairchild  writes  as  fol 
lows: 

In  my  last  I  gave  it  as  the  general  opinion  here  that  the  laboring-classes  had  not 
been  substantially  benetited  b^v  the  recent  rise  in  wages,  which  I  meant  to  more  espe- 
cially apply  to  those  engaged  in  the  coal-mines  and  factories.  You  will  note  that  Dr- 
Trench  gives  other  testimony  respecting  the  influence  of  such  rise  on  the  laboriflg- 
classes  of  this  town. 

ST.  HELEIS'S,  NEAR  LIVERPOOL. 

Letter  from  John  Hammill,  esq.^  consular  agent  of  the  United  Staiei* 

United  States  Consulate, 

St,  Helen's,  Hovember  12, 1^ 

DEArfSiR:  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  habite  and  condition  of  thf 
working-classes  in  this  district,  I  may  say  that  they  are  very  various,  as,  1  soppo^t 
must  be  the  case  where  there  is  a  population  of  50,000  composed  almost  solely  of  tbeol 
but  I  will  describe  their  condition  as  well  as  I  am  able.  I  will  deal  with  the  oollici^ 
first,  as  they  are  a  numerous  body,  and  are  at  the  present  time  attracting  the  moitt^' 
teution,  on  account  of  the  enormous  price  of  coal,  for  which  they  are  in  a  great  wf^ 
ure  to  blame,  as  they  will  not  work  more  than,  say,  three  weeks  per  month ;  in  ooos^ 

?uence  of  which  they  get  considerably  less  coal,  making  it  scarce,  and  therefore  detf* 
'hey  are  enabled  to  anord  this  waste  of  time  through  the  extravagant  wages  they  ^ 
now  getting,  (I  believe  fully  100  per  cent,  more  than  they  got  two  years  a^,)  ^"^ 
which  I  am  afraid  are  doing  them  no  good,  as  when  they  are  not  working  they  ire  f»* 
lowing  such  objectionable  pursuits  as  drinking,  gambling,  &c.,  which,  of  cooise,  ^ 
not  improve  their  condition,  nor  the  condition  ot  their  families,  as  they  mustspeDd,<^ 
rather  waste,  a  good  deal  of  their  money  in  this  way.  Their  mode  of  living  not  •* 
very  different  from  what  it  was  some  year  or  two  ago,  as  then  butcher's  meat  was  cod- 


Their  morals  have  improved  since  the  discontinuance  of  sending  women  down  the  pif* 
but  they  are  not  remarkably  good  yet.  They  are,  as  a  body,  very  reckless  with  tb«i 
money,  squandering  it  about,  a  great  many  of  them  not  even  paying  their  cottagf* 
rents,  which  onl v  average  3s.  per  week.  They  marry  early,  the  men  from  eighteen  W 
twenty-two,  and  the  women  from  seventeen  to  twenty.  Of  coarse,  there  are  st^h 
industrious  men  among  them,  and  what  few  of  thesi)  there  are  must  be  living  very 
comfortably  and  saving  money. 
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9  men  employed  in  the  various  glass-works  are,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  a 
contrast  to  the  colliers ;  at  any  rate,  you  do  not  see  tbem  haugiug  a\)out  the 
:8,  drinking  and  idling  all  day  long,  as  you  do  the  colliers,  but  this  may  be  ac- 
ed  for  by  their  having  to  work  during  the  day  and  not  having  the  same  oppor- 
f .  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  always  appear  respectable,  and  work  regularly, 
•men  are  largely  employed  in  the  plate-glass  works,  and  earn  from  15«.  to  20«.  per 
.  The  men's  wages  depend  upon  the  kind  of  work  they  do.  Some  of  the  glass- 
in  can  earn  froip  £4  to  £5  per  week.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  glass-makers  are 
lost  respectable  large  body  of  men  we  have.  I  now  come  to  the  laborers  in  the 
icol  yards  or  works,  and  I  think  I  shonld  be  justified  in  saying  that  they  were 
a  worse  lot  than  the  colliers,  but  I  conclude  it  arises  in  this  way,  viz :  that  the 
required  is,  for  the  most  part,  dirty  and  disagreeable,  and  many  men  object  to  it ; 
qaently  it  falls  to  the  least  respectable  in  the  community,  who  in  this  district  are 
ly  composed  of  Irish,  who,  in' addition  to  th6ir  other  vices,  are  very  dirty  in  their 
8  and  habitations.  They  live  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  town,  and,  for  the  most 
half  starve  their  wives  and  families.  I  have  seen  their  children  running  about 
bare  feet,  clothed  in  rags,  and  using  the  most  profane  language — children  whose 
ranged  from  eight  to  fourteen  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  percentage 
e  prisoners  at  our  police  courts  are  supplied  from  these  people.  Any  epidemic 
ti  breaks  out  in  the  town  is  sure  either  to  originate  there  or  to  fly  there  at  once. 
r  workmen,  such  as  joiners  and  bricklayers,  are  very  ordinary,  and  I  have  no  re- 
B  to  make  upon  them. 

lay  add  that  all  the  workmen  live  in  cottages,  the  rental  of  which  ranges  from  *2«. 
per  week,  and  that  each  family  have  a  cottage  to  themselves,  except  in  a  few 
,  where  they  take  single  men  in  as  lodgers.  Every  able-bodied  man,  if  he  will  work, 
nake  a  good  living,  and  the  scarcity  of  poor  people  or  beggars  is  very  noticeable, 
e  said  nothing  about  wages,  as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  you  any 
I  idea,  they  are  paid  so  differently  by  different  people.  Some  men  work  per  hour, 
per  day,  and  some  do  piece-work.  For  instance,  take  a  chemical  works.  Say  they 
I  (as  most  of  them  do)  salt-cake,  black-ash,  caustic  soda,  bleaching-powder,  chlo- 
of  potash,  soda- crystals,  &c.  Now,  each  of  the  men  employed  in  these  different 
ifactares  gets  differently  paid,  and  the  manufacture  of  glass  the  same. 
Yours,  obediently, 

JOHN  HAMMELL, 
United  States  Consular  Agentf  St,  Jlelcn^s. 
D.  Edward  Young, 
Chief  of  United  Slates  Bureau  of  StatisticSf  TTosAiiiyton,  U,  S.  A, 

GLASGOW. 

•HABITS  OF  THE  LABORING-CLASSES. 
[From  a  report  of  Mr.  Consul  Jeukinson.J 

the  efforts  of  laboring-men  in  this  country  to  increase  the  wages  paid  them  \vere 
le  purpose  of  procuring  more  comfortable  homes,  better  food,  better  clotlf  iug,  bet> 
location,  an  increase  in  all  the  comforts  of  life,  one  could  heartily  wish  them  suc- 
D  their  efforto.  But  there  are  grave  reasons  to  fear  an  opposite  result.  That  an 
tse  of  wa^es  would  only  bring  greater  misery  and  greater  vice  by  the  opportunity 
old  give  tor  greater  self-indulgence,  especially  in  drink,  is  feared  by  many  of  the 
riends  of  the  working-men  of  the  country.  That  drunkenness  prevails  to  an 
ing  extent  among  this  class  of  the  people  cannot  be  denied.  That  it  has  in- 
d  as  their  wages  have  been  increased  is  also  true.  Many  have,  no  doubt,  been 
tted  by  such  increase  of  wages,  but  most,  it  seems,  oidy  spend  their  extra  earn- 
a  extra  quantities  of  whisky.  The  British  board  of  trade  and  excise  report,  just 
.gives  some  important  statistics  bearing  upon  this  point,  extending,  however,  to 
liole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  shows  that  in  this  country  the  consumption  of 
t  te%  and  coffee  has  upon  the  whole  decreased  during  the  year,  while  in  nine 
IS  reported  of  1872  the  increase  of  spirits  consumed  has  been  over  12  per  cent, 
the  corresponding  period  of  1871.  Commenting  on  this  statement,  a  leading 
I  paper  says:  ^'For  several  years  past  the  rate  of  increase  in  intoxicants  has  been 
og,  while  that  on  the  other  commodities  has  been  diminishing  ;  and  at  this  mo- 
while  the  consumption  of  intoxicants  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  ever,  that 
other  and  better  commodities  has  come  to  a  stand?'  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
Qg-claflses  of  this  country  have  little  wish  to  better  their  condition  ;  that  com- 
le  homes,  good  and  plentiful  food  and  clothing,  are  all  so  far  above  their  reach, 
rill  not  attempt  to  secure  them,  but  any  wages  they  receive  above  the  mere  pit- 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  is  spent  in  rendering  their  ooudition  still 
Tretched  and  possibly  still  more  vicious. 
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MONEY  SPENT  AT  THE  PAWN-SHOPS. 

A  fact  of  terrible  sl^ifioance  was  stated  recently  by  a  magistrate  of  Glasgow,  Scot^ 
land:  **  I  have  tried/'  he  said,  *'  to  come  at  some  sort  of  estimate  of  the  money  spent 
yearly  by  the  working-classes  in  pawning,  and  the  result  has  been  that  from  £150,000 
to  £200,000  a  year  is  spent  in  interest  I "  In  reply  to  a  qnestion,  Is  not  that  more  than 
is  spent  in  all  the  religions  observances  and  education  of  the  city  f  the  reply  wu,  "I 
think  it  is  a  great  deal  movo.^^— English  paper. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Report  of  Mr.  Consul  Jon^s  on  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  ik 

working-classes. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  is  unfortunately  a  very  unhealthy  town.  This  condition  of 
things  is  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes :  First,  it  is  situated  upon  the  cast  ctMst  and 
where  the  island  is  most  narrow  ;  hence  we  are  more  susceptible  to  all  atmoepherie 
changes  than  where  there  is  a  greater  distance  from  shore  to  shore ;  from  our  e9fterly 
posi^jion  we  suflfer  severely  from  the  bleak,  biting  east  winds,  especially  in  the  spring 
of  the  year;  and  pulmonary  diseases,  bronchial  and  throat  afflictions,  are  v^preyi- 
lent.  Second,  the  many  chemical  works  in  the  neighborhood  h LI  tie  air  at  times  ^th 
gases  iniurious  to  health.    And,  lastly,  by  the  direct  steam-communication  vith  Eoio- 

fiean  ports,  and  the  great  number  of  ships  arri\'ing  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  tn 
iable  to  import  epidemics  such  ns  the  small-pox,  wnich  wrought  great  mischief  herein 
1871,  and  it  is  witn  great  difficulty  that  the  small-pox  and  other  contagious diseaeesesn 
be  eradicated  from  the  narrow,  dirty  streets  to  be  found  along  the  docks  both  at  New- 
castle and  Shields.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  large  towns  of  England,  which  is 
published  every  two  weeks,  generally  places  Newcastle  in  anything  but  an  eDTiiWe 
position,  and,  as  in  all  crowded  cities,  the  heaviest  levies  fall  upon  the  poorer  cIm» 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  question  if  larger,  stronger  men  can  be  found  in  EDgiaod 
than  those  to  be  seen  at  the  various  workshops  on  the  Tyne.  It  is  aficttbtttbe 
champions  of  nearly  all  the  athletic  exercises  of  England  hail  from  this  district. 

The  mode  of  living  among  the  working-classes  is  not  what  could  be  desired ;  their 
breakfasts  consist  of  bread  and  butter  with  coffee ;  dinners  of  cold  meat  or  meat-pie« 
and  bread  and  water;  tea,  of  bread  and  butter  with  tea;  and  supper,  of  bread  and 
butter,  or  bread  and  cheese,  with  coffee. 

Many  of  them  are  very  improvident  and  fond  of  drink  ;  a  feast  of  food  and  stimn- 
lants  in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  at  the  expense  of  an  insufficient  supply  at  the  end, 
is  very  frequently  the  case  among  the  sons  of  toil  on  the  Tyne. 

Excessive  drinking  has  undoubtedly  increased  in  this  district  since  the  short  boon 
and  advanced  wages  have  prevailed;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  corroborated  by  the 
evidence  of  several  intelligent,  discerning  workingmen,  who  would  have  gladly  given 
a  different  account  of  their  own  class  had  truth  not  stood  in  their  'way. 

The  new  licensing  act,  I  doubt  not,  will  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  people 
addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  strong  drink.  This  law  provides  that  all  public-hooee* 
shall  hh  closed  "on  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  and  Good  Friday,  during  the  whole d«j 
before  the  hour  of  half  past  12  in  the  afternoon,  and  between  the  hours  of  half  past  i 
and  6  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  the  hour  of  10  at  night,  and  on  all  other  days  before 
the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning  and  after  the  hour  of  11  at  night.*' 

"  Any  person  who  sells  or  exposes  for  sale,  or  opens  or  keeps  open  any  premise*  w' 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  during  the  time  that  such  premises  are  directed  t^ibe 
closed  by  or  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  or  during  such  time  as  aforesaid  allows  my 
intoxicating  liquors  to  be  consumed  on  such  premises,  shall  for  the  first  offense  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £  10,  and  for  any  subsequent  offense  not  exceeding  £20." 

The  benefit  that  will  accrue  to  the  British  workman  from  these  prohibitory  danej 
cannot  be  overestimated  ;  many  of  the  quarters  formerly  lost  by  the  engineer  thrDOgh 
tarrjing  at  the  public-house  on  his  way  to  the  shop  in  the  morning  will  now  be  saved. 
After  11  he  must  turn  his  face  homeward  ;  the  penalty  of  violating  the  law  is  toobes^ 
to  be  trifled  with  by  the  keepers  of  drinking-saloons.  More  sleep  will  thus  be  affords 
toward  recuperating  the  strength  of  both  mind  and  body.  The  time  for  indulging  » 
shortened  ;  may  we  not  hope  that  the  resolution  of  those  prone  to  the  immodeimte  o» 
of  the  intoxicating  beverage  be  strengthened,  their  ambition  rekindled,  and  their 
new  hopes,  their  higher  aims,  bring  snn^ne  to  many  a  hearth  now  all  but  lost  in  the 
gloom  of  despair. 

The  laboring-classes  in  this  district,  especially  pitmen,  are  great  &ncienof  dogi; 
while  others  of  more  refined  taste  breed  birds  of  various  kinds  in  large  numbers;  gi^ 
flowers  of  rare  beauty,  and  under  great  difficulties,  on  such  a  scale  as  to  put  the  own** 
of  magnificent  conservatories  to  shame.    A  collier  named  Thoma8  Backham  first  v^* 
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im  a  coal-pit  at  the  a^  of  foorteen ;  he  worked  six  years  as  a  boy,  and  has  been  a 
irer  for  forty  years,  doring  which  time  he  has  not  averaged  20s,  (|4.84)  of  a  weekly 
ge;  yet  this  man  has  competed  for  prizes  at  flower-shows  for  thirty-six  years,  and 
I  never  contested  without  winning  a  prize.  Last  year,  fifty  prizes,  ont  of  fifty-four, 
re  awarded  to  him  at  a  flower-show  held  near  Newcastle,  and  this  year  he  carried 
ay  forty-nine  ont  of  the  fifty-fonr. 

i  large  proportion  of  the  laboring-classes  of  this  district  are  passionately  fond  of 
>rt«,  particmarly  boat-racing.  When  a  contest  takes  place,  between  celebrities,  on 
i  Tyne,  especially  if  after  working-honrs,  or  on  Saturday  afternoon,  numerous  steam- 
i  crowded  with  anxious  spectators,  follow  the  race ;  while  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
»wded  by  thousands  of  people  who  have  assembled  to  witness  the  aauatio  strife, 
merous  matches  for  foot-racing,  quoit-pitching,  bowling,  dog-running,  snooting,  and 
m  singing,  come  off  nearly  every  week,  where  the  competitors  are  £K>m  the  ranks  of 
wr. 

rhe  masses  on  the  Tyne  have  a  dialect  peculiar  to  this  district  alone :  its  most  char- 
teristio  feature  consists  of  an  inability  to  pronounce  the  ''r''  aright.  The  sound 
ueh  they  give  to  this  consonant  is  a  kind  of  combination  of  the  **  P*  and  the  **  ch  " 
the  Welsh  or  German.  A  Scotch  girl,  engaged  as  a  servant  in  Newcastle,  on  being 
ked  how  she  got  along  with  the  language,  said  that  she  was  enabled  to  pronounce 
M  the  natives  oy  ''  swallowing  the  ^  rs'  and  giving  them  a  bit  chow  i'  the  middle.'' 
^  peculiarity  is  but  rarely  met  among  the  more  educated  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
A  moderate  proportion  of  the  workmen  and  their  fiuuilie3  attend  places  of  worship 
I  gonday,  a  great  minority  of  whom  are  Wesleyans. 

The  people  of  Tyneside  are  ^ruff,  outspoken,  and  impress  the  stronger  as  being 
icivil ;  a  long  residence  in  their  midst  proves  them  to  be  equitable,  generous,  and 
um-hearted. 

EVAN  R.  JONES, 
United  States  Consul, 

MINERS  WITH  SCIENTIFIC  TASTES. 

The  following  notices  of  some  miners  in  the  ISTorthamberland  and 
irham  coal  fields,  which  have  been  furnished  to  the  author,  will  be  read 
th  interest : 

Tohn  Simms,  West  Cranleyton^,  son  of  an  ingenious  miner  who  died  several  years 
>;  his  son  John  works  in  West  Cranleyton  coQiery,  and  has  worked  there  from  boy- 
Dd ;  he  is  about  forty  years  of  age ;  works  as  a  heaver  of  coal.  He  has  made  great 
•gress  in  the  study  of  the  fossil  and  reptile  remains  of  the  north  coal-districts,  and 
I  a  very  large  and  good  collection.  He  also  works  with  the  microscope  and  prepares 
:ro6copical  objects ;  his  preparations  of  fish-remains  are  very  good.  He  is  interested 
botteiliiee  and  moths,  and  his  knowledge  of  local  natural  history  is  very  creditable, 
oseph  Taylor,  a  workingman,  residing  at  West  Cranleyton,  is  a  relative  of  Mr. 
ims  by  marriage,  and  nis  tastes  and  capacities  very  similar  tio  those  possessed 
his  brother-in-law.  He  has  a' good  collection  of  lower  cool-measure  fossils  ;  he  also 
ants  obiects  for  the  microscope,  and  he  and  Mr.  Simms  both  supplied  Mr.  West  the 
les  for  his  work  on  coal-measure  paleontology.  Mr.  Taylor  is  about  forty  years  of 
y  and  for  several  years  has  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  paleontology, 
ohn  Salt,  Newsham  colliery,  about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  has  made  a  large  coi- 
tion of  cool-measure  fishes  and  lobyrinthodont,  and  has  found  the  largest  ana  best 
dmens  of  labyrinthodont  that  have  been  found  in  any  port  of  the  world.  His  coUec- 
D,  gathered  by  his  own  hands,  wos  unique.  He  also  made  microscopical  sections, 
1  he,  and  the  other  miners,  Simms  and  Taylor,  first  possessed  very  excellent  micro- 
pes.  The^  oU  hod  good  libraries.  Mr.  Salt  has  removed  to  Staffordshire. 
3ayid  Knight,  who  was  kiUed  by  an  accident  in  Dudley  colliery,  Northumberland, 
ont  five  years  a^,  was  a  very  ingenious  working  miner ;  he  collected  fossils,  but- 
'fiies,  &c.,  and  constructed  o  microscope ;  ground  his  own  lenses,  and  fitted  up  the 
(troment  himself.  He  also  invented  a  machine  for  grinding  lenses  for  telescopes  and 
QTOflcopes.  He  contributed  several  articles  on  mathematics  to  local  journals,  and 
tf  an  iogenious  and  industrious  man. 

THE  COXDmON  OF    THE  WORKING-CLASSES  OP  ENGLAND. 

By  J.  S.  Stanley  James. 

•  •••••• 

^  the  Old  World  it  is  not  so  very  long  since,  indeed  it  is  still  true  of  many  parts^ 
^were  bom  to  a  fixed  social  position,  and  were  mostly  kept  in  it  by  low  or  inter  < 
^  from  any  means  by  which  they  could  emerge  from  it.'^    Sir  Henry  Maine  soya 
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-who  have  BpruD^  into  existence  during  the  present  century.  The  agricnltu 
can  perform  all  the  ordinary  operations  about  a  farm  by  using  the  skill  -whic 
any  effort  on  his  part,  has  gradually  accumulated  upon  him  from  his  boyho< 
cost  him  nothing,  ana  all  his  village  companions  have  about  as  much  of  it 
himself.  •  It  is  so  with  laborers  in  towns ;  they  partake  of  the  stock  of  comn 
edge  as  they  do  of  light,  air.  or  anything  else  which  is  acquired  without  labor  ox 
alent  of  labor.  The  population  of  a  mining  district  grows  as  it  were  into  1 
edge  of  mining ;  in  sea-ports  into  dock-porterage ;  and  in  textile-fabric  disti 
knowledge  of  ordinary  mill-work ;  these  are  the  operatives.  It  is  but  one  hi: 
£ve  years  since  Watt's  first  patent  for  the  steam-engine  was  granted,  and  tl 
tion  of  steam  to  manufactures  is  of  far  more  recent  date,  yet  already  it  has 
over  the  world.  Many  trades  are  now  so  subdivided  by  the  use  of  machiner 
utmost  degree  of  simplicity  in  manipulation  is  reached.  In  large  manufac 
are  but  the  feeders  of  the  machine.  To  a  certain  extent  the  operative  may,  i 
ison  with  the  farm-laborer,  bo  called  a  skilled  workman,  but  by  the  subd 
trade  and  the  use  of  machinery  many  meclxanics  are  but  masters  of  one  b 
trade,  and  being  dependent  upon  the  steam-engine  are  reduced  to  the  sta 
operative. 

The  most  numerous  body  in  England,  next  to  the  farm -laborers,  the  opei 
the  most  miserable.  Crowded  together  in  huge  workshops,  their  labor  is 
healthy  than  that  of  an  agriculturist.  Their  homes  in  the  large  cities  t 
disgrace  to  civilization.  If  they  obtain  higher  wages  than  the  laborer,  the 
cost  of  living  in  cities  often  counterbalances  that  apparent  advantage,  anc 
save  little  from  their  wages.  In  any  case  of  slackness  of  trade  they  suffer 
The  moral  condition  of  factory-operatives  is  not  good ;  the  employment  of ; 
and  women— ignorant  and  uneducated  as  they  are  in  England — unfits  th 
duties  of  domestic  life  when  they  marry.  In  America  a  girl  works  in  a  facto 
employment  is  considered  more  respectable  than  that  of  a  domestic  servaa 
gland  it  is  the  reverse;  a  "  factory-girl ''  is  a  name  of  contempt|  and  domesti 
consider  themselves  far  superior  to  such. 

But  operatives  sufier  from  no  evil  which  may  not  arise  in  the  United  S 
any  large  center  in  the  world.  Whatever  discontent  they  may  truly  feel 
from  political  but  purely  economic  grounds.  It  is  a  question  of  supply  am 
and  in  every  branch  of  labor  in  England  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand.  £ 
is  relatively  overstocked ;  like  the  trees  of  a  too  thickly  planted  forest,  ft 
suck  the  lite  from  each  other.  The  farm-laborers  suffer,  as  I  have  shown,  fi 
dition  of  things  the  result  in  a  great  measure  of  the  laws  in  respect  to  the 
other  workers  of  England  only  from  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  laws  i 
capital  and  labor.  Pages  might  be  written  showing  the  miserable  social  oa 
the  operatives  of  England,  but  cUi  bono  t  During  the  last  ten  years,  however, 
dition  has  become  greatly  improved,  and  mainly  by  the  exertions  oi  the  worl 
selves.    In  many  of  the  large  towns,  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  men  a 

tocrether  and  biliUlincr  and   w^orlfinor  r^-on«mt;i v a  fnrtnri pja.      Th**  "  Rtor'' mi 
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ftl  and  iron  has  been  the  caase  of  England's  commercial  prosperity.  The  coal-fields 
j^nglaod  are  the  centers  of  the  most  dense  populations.  The  greatest  manufactures 
» fostered  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  her  mineral  wealth, 
hi  the  year  1672  nearly  400,000  males  were  employed  in  about  3,000  coal-mines,  sup- 
trtin^,  it  is  calculated,  one-eighteenth  of  the  total  population  of  Great  Britain  by 
•I-mming,  and  raising  123,386,758  tons  of  coal — more  than  half  the  coal  mined  in  the 
)rld.  The  miner  passes  his  time  far  away  from  the  light  of  day  and  the  pure  air  of 
aren.  He  endures  many  perils;  is  in  danger  from  fallings  of  earth;  from  waters, 
deb  at  any  moment  may  nood  the  mine  and  drown  the  workers ;  from  choke-damp 
d  fire-damp.  The  latter  is  a  foe  insidious  and  deadly,  striking  without  a  moment^ 
iraing.  In  some  of  the  old  Workings  in  the  Black  country  (the  coal-district  of  Staf- 
rdfibire)  and  South  Wales,  even  the  most  careful  precautious  known  to  science  and 
nt  copious  ventilation  are  useless  against  this  dread  foe. 

The  carelessness  of  the  men  themselves  conduces  a  great  deal  to  such  accidents.  Al- 
^ngh  naked  lights  are  never  carried,  the  lump  in  use  being  the  safety  one  invented 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  although  their  lamps  are  handed  to  them  locked  before  they 
down  the  mine,  yet,  after  an  explosion,  an  open  lamp  lyiug  by  the  body  of  some 
ner  often  tells  the  tale  of  folly.  The  light  given  by  the  lamp,  screened  as  they  are 
wire-gauze,  is  very  dim,  and  the  men,  reckless  of  their  lives  and  those  of  their  com- 
ics, often  pick  the  locks  and  work  with  the  naked  candles.  In  1869, 1,116  lives 
n  lost  in  coal-mines,  being  an  average  of  one  for  every  309  miners  and  for  every 
,777  tons  of  coal  raised.  It  must  be  a  strong  inducemeut,  indeed,  to  tempt  men  to  a 
Tice  not  only  dangerous,  but  wearisome  and  disgusting.  They  work  among  eter- 
l  damp  and  gloom.  In  many  mines  the  men  work  in  a  regular  temperature  of  eighty 
Srees ;  in  such  the  hours  of  labor  are  necessarily  short.  In  the  deepest  coal-mine  in 
igland,  at  Rosebridge,  in  Lancashire,  where  the  shaft  has  been  sunk  over  2,400  feet, 
i  temperature  of  the  earth  is  ninety-four  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Coglish  miners  have  always  obtained  good  wages,  and  they  are  now  earning  upwards 
£3  a  week. 

'  •"  •  •  Side  by  side  with  the  coal-mines  of  England  there  will  always 
found  large  iron -works.  Coal  and  iron  are  often  found  in  the  same  district,  but 
en  they  are  not  it  is  more  profitably  to  transport  the  iron-or6  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
J-fields  than  to  take  the  coal  to  the  iron-fields.  In  the  making  of  iron  there  is  not 
much  mechanical  skill  required  as  strength  and  power  of  endurance ;  machinery 
«  the  rest.  Iron-workers,  like  miners,  labor  hard,  ever  exposed  to  great  dangers, 
( win  a  good  reward  in  the  shape  of  wages.    In  their  social  habits  I  will  treat  the 

5  as  one  class.  They  are  rough,  ignorant,  much  given  to  the  British  vice  of  indul- 
lee  in  strong  drink,  and  often  brutal  when  in  their  cups.  One  cause  of  intemper- 
» is  the  heavy  burden  of  care  and  toil.  To  earn  subsistence  for  themselves  and 
ir  families  they  undergo  a  degree  of  labor  exhausting  to  the  body  and  injurious  to 
ilth;  in  consequence,  relief  is  sought  in  stimulants,  and  these  men  who  have  the 
odof  their  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  in  them,  renowned  in  history  and  song  as  heavy 
elers,  have  not  as  yet  learned  to  draw  the  line  at  moderation.  Another  cause  of 
eiDperance  is  the  want  of  self-respect  which  the  present  state  of  society  in  England 
uces  among  the  poor  and  laborious.  Society  has  offered  no  inducements  to  the 
oring  classes  to  higher  or  more  refined  tastes ;  it  has,  in  fact,  said  to  these  men, 
bo  are  beneath  us ;  in  our  eyes  but  little  better  thau  brutes/'  So,  still  more  degraded 
I  robbed  of  a  powerful  protection  against  low  tastes,  namely,  self-respect,  what 
Oder  that  these  men  become  brutes  in  their  pleasures.  The  state  of  their  homes, 
(is not  enticing,  although  they  are  much  better  lodged  than  agricultural  laborers ; 
1,  considering  the  wa^es  they  earn,  the  houses  they  inhabit  are  most  wretched  ones, 
icient  in  accommodations  for  comfort  and  decency.    These  men,  therefore,  find  in 

•  public  house  attractions  superior  to  those  oftered  by  their  homes :  ignorant  as  they 
^  their  pleasures  are  all  sensual  ones,  and  the  larger  part  of  their  income  is  spent  in 
St  and  drinks. 

•Qfficient  of  strong  drink  is  the  miners'  or  iron-workers'  desideratum  ;  when  that 
won  ia  satisfied  the  love  of  6i)ort  comes  upi)ermost,  and  in  this,  physical  action  and 
"petition  are  most  desired.  The  miner  takes  great  delight  in  his  own  prowess. 
Joilen  it  may  be  that  he  turns  his  strength  upon  his  helpmate ;  but  in  many  min- 
-districts  the  females,  from  working  on  the  "  pit-bank  "  at  an  early  age,  are  a  match 
their  lords.  It  may  be  imagined  that  the  miners  become  a  brutal,  depraved  set  of 
^  Not  altogether  so.  Hard-drinking,  hard-fighting  lot  as  they  are,  debarred  from 
her  aims  or  tastes,  they  have  yet  in  them  the  blood  of  heroes,  and  many  noble  deeds 
done  by  them.  Whenever  there  is  an  explosion  of  "  fire-damp ''  there  is  seldom 
d  to  call  for  volunteers  to  descend  the  mine.  The  men  are  always  ready  and  willing 
^)  to  the  rescne  of  their  fellows,  although  they  well  know  that  in  fifty  cases  out  of 
QQdred,  the  first  succeeding  party  will  share  the  same  fate.  I  have  myself  seen 
uy  cases  in  which  the  men  have  sacrificed  their  own  lives  to  help  others.    •     •     • 

6  miners  of  Cornwall  and  of  North  Wales  work  under  a  difi:*erent  system  and  form 
stinct  class.  They  are  employed  on  piecework,  or,  as  they  express  it,  **  bargains." 
3ongh  they  do  not  now  obtain  the  higu  wages  given  to  the  coal-miners,  still,  on  the 
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mean  to  stigmatize  the  whole  working  popalation  as  drankards^bnt  statistics 


that  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  their  income  is  spent  on  strong  drink.  While  onthw 
subject  I  may  quote  the  following  from  Professor  Leone  Levi's  report  on  "  Taxation  and 
the  Working-Classes  of  England: " 

"  Of  the  taxes  aflfeoting  wealth  and  industry,  the  working-classes  pay  but  a  imall 
amount.  Of  the  taxes  on  luxunes,  however ,  the  v:orl'ing-cla88es  pay  a  mttchlaner propor- 
tion. Two-thirds  of  the  duties  on  spirits,  malt,  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  of  the  liceost- 
duties  for  the  sale  of  the  same,  amount  in  all  to  £21,000,000,  out  of  a  total,  inclodiDg 
the  revenue  for  wine,  of  £33,700,000 ;  and  when  we  come  to  the  taxes  upon  neceasariw, 
two-thirds  of  the  revenue  on  tea,  the  half  of  that  on  sugar,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
taxes  on  fruit  and  other  custom  and  excise  duties,  give  a  total  of  £4,250,000  oat  of  a  total 
of  £7.950,000.  Altogether,  about  £29,200,000  seem  to  be  the  proportion  of  the  imperul 
taxation  falling  upon  the  working-classes,  and  £38,500,000  the  proportion  of  the  mid- 
dle and  higher  classes.  And  it  is  important  to  notice,  that  while  the  latter  pay  42  per 
cent,  of  their  taxes  out  of  duties  on  articles  of  consumption,  the  working-classes  psy 
as  much  as  96  per  cent,  of  theirs  in  this  form.  In  addition  to  the  imperial  taxatioD, 
however,  there  are  the  local  taxes,  which  amount  in  all  to  about  £25,000,000,  a  filth  of 
which  may  fall  on  the  working-classes,  but  which,  deducting  the  amount  excused,  naj 
leave  only  £4,250,000  as  really  paid  by  them.  In  the  aggregate  we  may  take  it,  that 
out  of  £90,000,000  of  taxes,  imperial  and  local,  £30,000,000  are  paid  by  the  workiDg- 
classes,  and  £60,000.000  by  the  middle  and  higher  classes;  and  lor  every  £1  of  taxes 
the  proportion  paid  oy  each  is  about  as  follows : 


FaUhig  on  the  xcorking-classes. 
Spirits £0    7    5 


Malt 0 

Tobacco 0 

Local  taxes,  houses,  &c 0 

Tea 0 

Sugar 0 

Licenses.... 
Other  taxes 


7 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 


0 
0 
9 
5 
0 
0  0  9 
0    0    8 


10    0 


Falling  on  the  middle  and  higher  dam. 

Local  taxes,  land,  houses £0  7 10 

Stamps 0  3  3 

Income-tax 0  3  1' 

Spirits 0  110 

Malt 0  0  9 

Tobacco 0  0  9 

Sugarandtea 0  1  ^ 

Wine 0  0  / 

Others 0  1  0 

1   0  0 

**  To  appreciate  properly,  however,  the  real  burden  of  taxation,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  number  and  income  of  the  working  classes.  The  relation  to  their  noniber 
is  easy  to  calculate,  since  £80,000,000  of  taxation  among  21.000,000  of  persona  giv« 
an  average  of  28*.  6d.  per  head,  while  £60,000,000  among  11,000,000  of  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  gives  an  average  of  109«.  per  head.  *  *  •  *. . 

The  proportion  of  taxation  to  expenditure  differs  enormously  with  different  families 
and  individuals,  the  provident  ana  the  improvideut,  the  temperate  and  the  iotenp^* 
ate,  the  town  laborer  and  the  agricultural  laborer  paying  very  different  portions  of 
taxes.  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  very  few  of  our  workmen  save  niocb 
out  of  their  weekly  earnings.  Assuming  an  expenditure  of  £400,000,000,  the  propor- 
tion expended  on  each  article  by  the  working-classes  may  be  approximately  stated  as 
follows : 

Per  cent.  Amoont 

Bread 15  £60,000,000 

Flour 5  20,000,000 

Meat ^ 7i  30,000,000 

Butter  and  cheese 5  20, 000,000 

Sugar,  tea,  and  coffee 6  24,000,000 

Other  articles  of  food 6J  26,000,000 

Drink 12  48,000,000 

Tobacco 3  12,000,000 

Rent  and  taxes 9  36,000,P 

Coal  and  gaa 6  24,000,OW 

Clothing 13  52,000,000 

Other  expenses ;  education,  church  or  chapel,  amusements,  doc-  ^ 

tors' bills,  clubs,  furniture,  &c 12  48,000,00w 

Total loo  400,000,000 

Twelve  per  cent,  spent  on  drink  is  a  large  proportion  ;  but  from  my  knowledg*^ 
the  working-classes  of  England,  I  am  sure  that  Professor  Levi,  if  anything,  i^° 
ouderostimates  that  item  of  their  expenditure. 
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IIL — ^MECHANICS  AND  SKILLED  TRADESMEN. 

All  over  tbe  world  the  mechanic  is  ecoDomically  in  a  different  position  from  the  lo- 
wer, the  miner,  or  the  "  factory-hand."  He  has  been  pro\ided  with  a  trade.  Either 
premiam  has  been  paid  for  teaching  him,  or  he  has,  as  an  apprentice,  foregone  part  of 
18  earnings  during  the  period  of  pupilage.  He  has  bought  something  which  he  in- 
nds  to  sell  again ;  his  acquired  bkill  being  his  stock  in  trade.  In  England  the 
ecbanic,  who  worka  both  by  his  hands  and  bis  brain,  doing  that  which  machinery 
K6  not  yet  do,  is  intellectnally  and  moraUy  the  superior  of  the  other  members  of  the 
orkiDg  class.  As  already  indicated,  the  introduction  of  machinery  has,  in  manv  cases, 
noQgh  the  subdivisions  of  manufacture,  reduced  many  mechanics  to  the  level  of  op- 
ativea.  They  do  not  require  that  skill  of  hand  and  eye  which  an  apprenticeship  gives. 
Qt  there  are  still  many  trades  in  which  this  special  SKill  is  required,  and  in  which  the 
eam-engine  will  always  be  entirely  subordinate  to  that  human  skill. 
The  English  mechanic  is  the  superior  of  the  other  workers ;  but  in  education  and 
cial  standing,  how  inferior  to  the  American  I  His  intelligence  is  mostly  confined  to 
B  trade ;  apprenticed  at  an  early  age,  his  only  education  has  been  that  of  the  work- 
op.  Outside  his  trade  he  is  too  often  ignorant  of  everything.  A  small  proportion  of 
ecbanics  may  yearly  become  masters :  no  w  and  then  they  become  wealthy  and  enter  the 
B^B  of  the  aristocracy  or  gentry.    Then  this  ignorance  of  which  I  speak  shows  itfielf 

plainly,  and  makes  the  nouveaux  riches  of  England  notorious  throughout  the  world. 
1  this  again,  as  always,  let  it  be  understood  that  I  speak  generally.  I  have  seen  a 
aDchester  mechanic  read  Newton's  ^*  Prlncipia  *'  in  the  original.  I  know  a  London 
echanic  well  read  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  who  is  learning  Hebrew  in  order  that  he 
ay  stody  the  Scriptures  in  that  tongue.  But  the  general  ignorance  of  the  workers  of 
Dgland  arises  from  there  not  having  been,  until  the  last  two  years,  any  system  of  na- 
[>Qal  education.  The  English  mecnanics  I  believe  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  world, 
tt  owing  to  that  want  of  education  and  the  early  age  at  which  they  are  apprenticed, 
ey  are,  outside  their  trades,  far  inferior  to  the  American. 

Englieii  mechanics  do  not  receive  such  high  wages  as  miners  or  iron-workers.  Still 
eir  work  being  more  regular  and  there  being  less  risk  to  life,  they  are  certainly  ma- 
rially  better  olf  than  any  other  class  of  English  workers.    It  would  swell  this  paper 

too  great  a  length  to  ^o  through  all  the  branches  of  English  trades  and  compare  the 
a^  given  with  those  in  America.  As  a  rule,  however,  I  find  that  wages  of  mechan- 
I  ia  the  Eastern  States  and  large  cities  generally  are  100  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
Qgland,  and  the  cost  of  living  does  not  increase  proportionately.* 
This  is  but  a  slight  sketch  of  the  working-classes  of  England,  but  it  is  drawn  from 
e  life,  and  there  is  no  fact  or  inference  contained  therein  which  is  not  within  my 
rn  knowledge.  What  is  the  real  cause  of  the  poverty  and  hardships  the  workers  of 
cigland  endure,  and  what  can  be  done  to  alleviate  their  lot  f  Socialists  attribute  this 
»Terty  to  the  constitution  of  society ;  political  reformers  to  the  form  of  government ; 
eologians,  perchance,  as  a  punishment  of  original  sin.  But  the  real  cause  is  not  on 
e  surface.  The  farm-laborer  suffers  certainly  from  a  condition  of  things  entailed 
N>Q  him  by  the  land-laws  of  England.    He  shares  with  the  other  workers  in  the  want 

a  good  national  system  of  education,  and  in  the  hard  barriers  of  class-distinction 
tiicQ,  keeping  the  workingman  in  a  subservient  position  as  one  of  the  **  lower  order,'' 
events  him  from  having  that  personal  self-respect  which  is  such  a  help  and  safe- 
uird  through  life.  But  above  all  these  are  the  laws  of  mature  and  political  economy, 
le  population  of  England  has  increased  faster  than  its  production  of  food ;  her  laborers 
ftter  than  her  capital.  England  now  shows  larger  profits,  higher  wa^es,  more  soaring 
udaess,  and  greater  luxury  among  the  employers  of  labor ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  higher 
Kges  the  working-classes  can  only  reach  a  certain  low  level  of  comfort.  The  compe- 
tloD  existing  in  an  overstocked  labor-market  keeps  wages  at  a  certain  limit,  and  if 
^y  have  risen,  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  trades  unions,  and  the  cost  of 
^Dg  has  risen  in  proportion.  But  supply  and  demand  rules  everything,  and  the 
^es  unions  cannot  overcome  economic  laws.  My  theory  may  be  objected  to  by 
^,but  I  hold  that  every  trade,  business,  or  profession  is  lamentably  overstocked  in 
Qglaad.  Where  is  the  outlet  f  But  a  few  miles  of  water  and  the  United  States,  the 
"^  "  Greater  Britain,"  is  reached.  America  opens  her  arms  to  all  the  world,  but 
|OQld  especially  welcome  those  of  her  kindred,  the  race  of  the  men  who  landed  on 
lymontli  Rock  and  founded  the  plantations  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania. 

_  J.  S.  STANLEY  JAMES. 

I^XDOX,  January  31, 1874. 

For  example,  a  mechanic  in  London  will  receire  30s.  a  week,  (I  take  a  high  average.)  If  a  single 
,**>  M  will  have  to  pay  at  least  ISn.,  one-half  his  income,  for  his  board.   In  America  the  same  mechanic 


^K«siT«  |I5  a  week,  and  will  pay  for  his  board  #5,  one-third  of  his  income,  and  live  twice  as  well  as 
I^Wlish  compeer.    Throngboat  all  the  handicraft  trades  I  find  this  difference  betwe 
'^•UnDg  in  England  and  America. 
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LORD    ROSEBERY    ON  IMPROVINa  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  TrORKDfG- 

CLASSES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  held  at  Glasgow,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1874,  the  president,  Lord  Eosebeiy,  made  an  extended  address 
in  which  he  directed  his  remarks  almost  exclusively  to  an  exposition  of 
-what  he  considered  the  best  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
-working-classes.  Foremost  among  these  means  he  places  edacation. 
Education  and  enlightenment,  he  says,  are  required  to  keep  pace  with 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  country.  But  the  education  of  experience 
is  also  valuable — as  much  so  as  superior  culture.  It  is  requisite  that 
the  working-classes  should  understand  the  injurious  effects  of  strikes 
and  collisions  with  their  employers,  and  that  employers  should  recog- 
nize the  claims. of  their  workmen  to  their  kindness  and  forbearance. 
He  favors  compulsory  education,  also,  as  a  means  of  lessening  habits  ot 
drunkenness.  The  statistics  of  national  thirst  are  not  very  attractive 
topics  so  long  as  revenue  considerations  are  suffered  to  obscure  every 
other,  and  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  among  a  large  section  of  the 
population  increased  prosperity  seems  to  mean  increased  drink,  or,  as 
he  sarcastically  puts  it,  '^  the  outward  signs  of  our  civilization  ate  an 
extraordinary  accumulation  of  wealth  and  au  extraordinary  consumption 
of  alcohol.''  But  an  increase  of  culture  by  no  means  implies  an  increase 
of  sobriety. 

HHe  reviews  the  physical  questions  which  so  materially  concern  the 
welfare  of  the  working-classes — their  dwellings,  their  hours  of  labor  in 
factories,  especially  as  regards  women  and  children,  and  the  good  aspects 
of  uniofi  and  co-oiieratiou.    He  says : 

It  is  true  that  unions  among  work-people,  with  a  view  to  the  artificial  raising  ot 
their  wages,  may  hamper  production,  and  harshly  control  freedom  of  action.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  often  been  of  real  service  by  promoting  intelligent  commimicA' 
tion  between  work-people  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  ana  in  ascertaining  the dae 
recompense  of  labor.  Few  impartial  persons  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that,  tDoagb  ij 
has  caused  bitter  feelings  on  both  sides,  as  all  such  revolutions  must,  the  great  Bocial 
movement  which  has  recently  united  the  English  peasantry  is  likely  to  diffuse  eoligbtj 
enment,  to  encourage  independence,  and  to  place  wages  on  a  more  clear  and  nti(si^ 
footing.  The  natural  adjustment  of  the  right  proportion  between  the  profits  of  capita 
and  the  wages  of  labor  is  a  tolerably  sure,  it  may  be,  but  certainly  a  very  slow  procesSt 
and  union  among  workmen  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  hastening  it.  Strikes,  wbicn 
cause  so  much  dretress.  and  which  so  greatly  hinder  production,  we  must  lament  Bat 
so  long  as  capital  and  labor  continue  distinct  and  opposing  interests,  is  it  likely  tbit 
strikes  will  be  rare  ?  Co-operation,  indeed,  is  the  obvious  remedy  for  all  thesetroobltf  I 
but  co-operation  can  hardly,  so  far,  be  considered  a  success  in  this  country.  It  app«*^ 
to  require  a  more  general  intelligence  and  a  greater  accumulation  of  capital  amoo^ 
the  working-classes  than  exists  at  present. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  done ;  our  civilization  is  so  little  removed  from  barbarisnij 
At  this  moment  there  is  a  daily  column  in  the  newspapers  devoted  to  recording  brow 
outrages,  where  human  beings  have  behaved  like  wild  beasts.    Every  policeman  ^ 
London  is  assaulted  on  an  average  about  once  in  two  years.    Within  the  memorj"?*      , 
living  men  the  workers  at  the  salt-pans  of  Joppa,  only  a  mile  or  two  from  Edinborg^i 
were  serf's — adscripii  glebce — and  sold  along  with  the  lauds  on  which  they  d^^ 
Neither  they  nor  their  children  could  piove  from  the  spot,  or  could  alter  their  calli^ 
The  late  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  who  bears  the  honored  name  of  Chambers,  J^,^ 
cords  his  having  talked  lo  such  men.    What  a  hell,  too,  was  described  t-o  Lord  h^^^^ 
commission  of  1842.    In  the  mines  were  women  and  children  employed  as  bea^^^ 
dragging  trucks  on  all  fours,  pursuing  in  fetid  tunnels  the  degraded  tasks  which,     S 
mere  animal  could  be  found  to  undertake.    We  know  that  equal  horrors  existed  in  t^ 
brick-fields  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  there  were  30,00(J  children  employed,  looki^^ 
like  moving  masses  of  the  clay  they  bore,  whose  ages  varied  from  three  and  a  half  ye^^ 
to  seventeen,  and  when  an  average  case  was  thus  described :  *'  I  had  a  child  veig^^^ 
very  recently,  and  though  he  was  somewhat  over  eight  years  old,  he  weighed  bnt  5»^ 
pounds,  and  was  employed  carrying  43  pounds  of  clay  ou  his  head  an  average  distance 
of  fifteen  miles  daily,  and  worked  seventy- three  hours  a  week.    This  is  only  an  averag^ 
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iseof  what  many  poor  children  are  doing  in  England  at  the  present  time,  and  we 
leed  not  wonder  at  their  stunted  and  haggard  appearance,  -when  we  take  into  account 
be  tender  age  at  which  they  are  sent  to  their  Egyptian  tasks/'  Then  again :  ''All 
oodoess  and  pnrity  seems  to  become  stamped  out  of  these  people,  and  were  I  to  relate,'' 
1J8  a  witness,  who  worked  himself  in  the  brick-fields,  "  what  could  be  related,  the 
hole  coantry  would  become  sickened  and  horrified." 

IRELAND. 

dterfrom  Mr.  Consul  King  on  the  condition  of  the  tcorlcing-people  of  the 

Diiblin  consular  district 

Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Dublin,  November  24,   1873. 
Dear  Sir:  ••#•#•• 

First,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  working-people  in  this  district.  In  all  or  nearly  all 
inches  of  labor  wages  are  greatly  higher  than  they  formerly  were,  and  I  do  not  think 
lat  the  cost  of  living  has  advanced  proportionately.  Bread  is  slightly  dearer,  but 
eat,  Bngar,  and  tea,  and  even  oatmeal,  can  be  had  for  nearly  the  same  as  before  the 
Ivance  in  wages.  I  have  never  seen  people  of  the  laboring  class,  or  perhaps  I 
loold  say  of  the  manual-laboring  class,  so  badly  clothed  as  here.  Even  in  cases  where 
icessity  does  not  compel  such  carelessness,  ragged  or  curiously- patched  garments  are 
)t  uncommon,  yet  clothes  are  really  quite  cheap  here,  even  when  compared  with 
rices  current  ten  years  ago  on  the  European  continent. 

HoQse-rent  is  low,  and  I  think  has  not  advanced  greatly  for  some  time,  but  I  think 
le  working- people  p.iy  more  for  rents  than  they  formerly  did.  Dublin  is  full  of  fine 
d  houses,  formerly  the  abodes  of  the  courtly  or  wealthy,  but  now  abandoned  by 
^ioD.  Until  recently,  and  even  still  to  a  certain  degree,  the  better  portion  of  these 
)oses  were  chiefly  occupied  by  clerks  or  people  of  that  respectable  class  with  low 
cedJDoomes.  Within  the  past  few  years,  great  numbers  of  small  houses  have  been 
lilt  on  all  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  have  been  occupied  chiefly  by  persons  of  this 
ass,audtho  apartments  foimerly  used  by  them  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
annal-laborin^  class  in  addition  to  what  they  had  before,  thus  greatly  improving  the 
mditiou  of  their  lodgings.  At  least  this  is  my  opinion,  founded  partly  on  isolated  in- 
ADces  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  but  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  large 
imbers  of  new  small  houses  have  been  built  in  the  city  while  the  population  has  not 
creased.  I  do  not  think  that  landlords  generally  keep  their  houses  in  as  good  con- 
tioD  as  they  ought,  and  I  have  been  told  that  the  reason  for  this  is  the  defective  na- 
treof  very  many  of  the  titles  and  consequent  danger  to  holders  or  improvers  of  city 
"operty.  The  Irish  land-act  has  never  been  extended  to  the  cities,  which  I  consider  it 
onld  greatly  benefit,  as  it  seems  to  have  done  the  country  districts. 
Secondly,  in  regard  to  drunkenness  :  On  this  I  was  unable  to  give  an  opinion  of 
\j  value,  and,  consequently,  appealed  to  that  eminent  Irish  statistician,  Dr.  Neilson 
ancock,  who  kindly  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his  observations.  In  his  opinion,  Irish 
borers,  when  compared  with  English  or  Scotch,  may  be  called  industnous.  In  my 
ni  opinion  an  English  laborer  will  get  drunk  at  night  and  go  to  work  as  usual  next 
ly.  while  the  Irishman  will  not  work  the  day  after  a  debauch.  According  to  Doctor 
aocock's  statistics  drunkenness  throughout  Ireland  is  less  prevalent  than  it  was 
n  years  ago  ;  and  he  thinks  there  is  not  more  of  it  here  than  in  England,  though  in 
thind  the  nnmber  of  arrests  is  greater,  which  fact  is  accounted  for,  the  doctor  thinks, 
r  the  facts  that  there  are  more  policemen  here,  and  that  they  are  under  govem- 
ent  control,  while  the  English  police  are  local,  and,  consequently,  are  more  wary 
ben  making  arrests  of  tax-payers. 

I  have  also  received  your  letter  of  the  3lst  ultimo,  and,  in  compliance  with  yonr 
quest,  have  been  to  see  Mr.  Pi m.  I  have  also  again  tried  to  secure  some  statistics 
(^m  Mr.  Guinness,  and  have,  in  both  cases,  met  with  courteous  promises,  but,  as  yet, 

*^iDg  has  resulted. 

«  •  •  •  #  •  • 

WILSON  KING, 
United  States  Consul. 
L>r.  Edward  Young, 

Ckiefofthe  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


ADVANCE  OP  TEMPEBANCE  PRINCIPLES. 

C>D  this  subject  Mr.  Consul  Webster,  under  date  of  March  26, 1873, 
ites  as  follows : 

liecanse  of  temperance  is,  I  am  quite  sure,  advancing.  The  results  of  the  earlier  clos- 
of  public  houses  are  seen  to  be  good.  '*  The  Good  Templars' "  organization  is  growing 


1 


profane  or  iiDgentlemanly  language.   Accompanying  the  blank  pledge  is  a 
informing  the  employes  that  this  step  is  taken  in  consequence  of  frequent  con 

,  ^^  at  the  ofiice,  and  requesting  those  declining  to  sign  to  give  notice  of  their  int 

*  ^^  that  their  places  may  be  filled  by  others. 

;^^  A  SANITARY  STRUvB. 

I VM  A  strike  with  a  novel  object  is  reported  as  haying  occurred  at  the  Trenton  c( 

i^U  Durham,  the  miners  having  struck  .for  water  and  decency.    They  allege  th 

i^H  sufferings,  owing  to  a  want  of  water  both  for  drinking  and  for  domestic  purpos 

1^0  been  very  considerable,  and  that  their  complaints  receive  no  attention.    Acts 

Uament  and  orders  of  the  local  government  board  are  stated  to  be,  as  far  as  t 
concerned,  mere  dead  letters;  and  the  men,  who  with  their  families  nnmbc 
3,000  persons,  refuse  to  do  any  more  work  until  they  are  provided  with  a  prope 
supply,  and  with  decent  dwelling  accommodation.  The  neglect  which  has 
terized  some  of  the  Durham  colliery  districts  is  but  too  well  known,  and  altl 
some  isolated  localities  excellent  dwelling  accommodations  and  every  necessa 
tary  requirement  are  provided  for  the  colliers,  there  are  many  places  in  whii 
a  thing  as  a  closet  is  unknown,  and  where  none  but  the  filtniest  water  can 
cured  unless  it  is  sought  at  a  considerable  distance.  This  strike  at  least  has  o 
pathy,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  teach  some  of  the  wealthy  colliery-owners  a  1 
sanitary  administration. — The  Sanitary  Becord, 

THRIFT  AMONG  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  IN  THE  TEXTILE  DISTRICTS. 
[From  the  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Factories,  1874.] 

Want  of  thrift  has  hitherto  been  considered  one  of  the  great  faults  of  the  a 
class,  and  therefore  one  hails  with  pleasure  any  institution  which  tends  to  foste 
them  a  more  provident  and  careful  character. 

The  establishment  of  penny-banks  as  connected  with  schools  and  chnrcbe 

goorer  parts  of  some  of  our  manufacturing  districts,  is  doing  much  to  promote 
abits  among  our  working  classes,  and  I  am  glad  to  find,  after  making  careful 
that  such  institutions  have  largely  increased  of  late  years,  and  are  much  pai 
by  those  for  whose  good  they  are  established. 

)  I  annex  a  deposit-book  of  one  of  these  institutions  situated  in  a  crowded 
district  of  Manchester ;  and  also  a  notice  which  has  been  circulated,  in  the  i 
and  workshops  of  the  neighborhood.  The  book  gives  the  rules  pertaining  to  t 
agement  of  tne  institution.  I  am  informed  that  during  the  past  year  the  no 
depositors  in  this  bank  was  over  400. 

I  should  like  to  see  such  institutions  established  in  connection  with  all  o 
£Etctories  and  workshops,  especially  where  married  women  are  employed.  And 
the  following  remarks  on  one  I  have  lately  come  across  will  show  the  good  tl 
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deposited  weekly  vary  from  6d.  to  bs.  This  institutioD,  besides  promotiDg 
ii  among  the  work-people  generally,  is  a  great  boon  to  the  married  women, 
.  much  advantage  of  by  them.  It  acts  to  them  as  a  kind  of  lying-in  club, 
7  months  before  the  birth  of  her  infant,  the  mother  can  make  a  little  pro- 
e  event  by  laying  aside  a  small  sum  weekly  unknown  to  her  husband,  and 
being  able  to  meddle  with  it.  This  enables  her  not  only  to  meet  the  time 
smfort  around  her,  but  also  d6es  away  with  the  necessity  of  her  returning 
in  the  factory  so  soon  after  her  confinement ;  thus  saving  her  own  health 
i  better  chance  to  the  infant  of  surviving  future  hardships, 
its  in  this  factory-bank  were  in  1873,  £70  49.  lOd. ;  withdrawals,  £53  48. 
*  of  depositors,  63 ;  accounts  open  31st  December,  23. 

HOMES  FOR  THE  POOR. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  February  23, 1«;5.] 

iting  debate  occurred  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  on  February  8 
5Ct  which  is  of  deep  interest  to  all  civilized  countries— the  improvement  of 
B^  of  the  working  classes.  Mr.  Cross,  in  behalf  of  the  government,  pre- 
1  which  would  go  far  toward  remedying  the  evils  resulting  from  over- 
English  large  towns  and  cities.  In  his  able  speech  advocating  the  bill,  he 
howed  how  much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  great  reform, 
dy  fund''  controls  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  entirely  devoted  to  Duilding  im- 
Iings  for  the  poor.  Two  other  societies  have  expended  $1,500,000  each  for 
Dts ;  other  associations  have  also  accomplished  much,  so  that  thirty  thou- 
poor  of  London  are  now  housed  in  well- ventilated,  healthy,  and  scientific- 
d  buildings.  The  remarkable  sanitary  influence  of  these  ^^  model  houses  "  is 
le  fact  that  the  death-rate  in  the  lowest  districts  of  Manchest-er,  Liverpool, 
I  will  run  up  to  sixty  or  seventy  "per  thousand,  and  in  one  instance  has 
)  fearful  maximum  of  seven  hundred  per  thousand,  while  the  death-rate  in 
lodging-houses"  is  nev^er  over  fifteen  per  thousand.  The  effect  of  these 
preserving  the  lives  of  young  children  is  equally  remarkable.  Thus,  in 
he  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  children  under  one  year  amounts  to  thirty 
red  living,  while  in  the  model  houses  it  seldom  amounts  to  eighteen.  In 
of  Manchester,  out  of  a  hundred  deaths  of  persons  of  all  ages,  the  deaths  of 
der  five  years  reached  the  extraordinary  rate  of  49.7,  or  nearly  one  half, 
improyed  buildings  they  seldom  reach  the  ratio  of  twenty, 
ities  of  England  have  already  had  special  acts  passed  to  enable  them  to 
I  poor-quarters.  Thus,  in  Liverpool,  under  these  acts,  the  corporation  has 
503  honsee,  and  improved  392  *'  courts/'  at  an  expense  of  $438,000.  Edin- 
Iso  spent  a  large  sum,  and  cleaned  out  some  1,400  houses.  Many  nests  of 
broken  up,  and  the  police  reported  a  falling  off  of  the  number  of  serious 
m  670  to  570  in  one  year.  At  Glasgow  about  $9,000,000  was  expended,  but 
I  has  been  returned  to  the  corporation  from  the  sale  of  the  property  which 
proved.  The  experience  of  all  these  cities  has  been  that  the  Dreaking  up 
reyer-nests  and  dens  of  crime  produced  no  hardship  to  the  poor  people  who 
.  ont.  They  always  found  quarters  elsewhere,  and  many  were  induced  to 
mselves  to  the  country.  It  often  happened,  too,  that  where  improved  build- 
"ected  more  people  were  accommodated  over  a  given  space  of  ground,  but 
better  sanitary  conditions,  so  that  the  same  district  could  accommodate 
►r  as  before  the  improvements,  and  yet  save  forty  or  fifty  lives  among  every 
the  inhabitants. 

law  which  is  proposed  in  the  English  Parliament  allows  the  corporations 
cities  to  break  up  poor-quarters,  open  streets,  demolish  houses  which  have 
Msted  with  fever,  and  make  various  improvements  which  have  sanitary 
le  secretary  of  state  himself  will  have  the  power  of  urging  the  '*  order'' 
iroogh  the  house  of  commons,  so  as  to  save  the  town  councils  much  expense, 
the  improvemButs  will,  of  course,  be  laid  upon  the  tax-payers.  It  is  not 
»weyer,  that  the  town  councils  should  at  once  build  '^  model  lodging-houses,^' 
ij  should  endeavor  to  entice  the  floating  capital  of  the  country  to  invest- 
ese  improvements.  In  case,  however,  the  land  is  left;  to  run  to  waste,  the 
ity  has  the  power  to  build,  in  special  cases,  with  the  consent  of  the  secre- 
e. 

HOUSES  FOR  THE  WORKING-CLASSES. 
[Fnnn  a  report  on  the  UDitary  condition  of  the  city  of  Edinbargb.] 

« 

ition  of  the  poor  and  their  miserable  dwellings  also  engaged  the  attention 
itable  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  movement  which  originated'm  London,  for 
[table  houses  for  the  working-classes,  extended  to  this  city.  In  1851,  the 
»f  houses  was  built,  and  named  Ashley  Buildings,  after  the  nobleman  who 


Lord  Sbaftesbnry  recently  laid  the  first  stone  npou  an  estate  at  Wands wortl 
tlie  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate,  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  Artisans,  Laboi 
General  Dwellings'  Company,  (limited,)  and  is  to  be  laid  out  as  a  worknian'f 
1,200  dwellings.  The  company  was  formed  in  1867,  in  consequence  of  the  des 
of  houses  by  railroads  and  other  improvements,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  t 
men  to  erect  dwellings  combining  fitness  and  economy  with  the  latest  saoi 
provements,  and  to  become  themselves  the  owners  of  these  dwellings  in  the  ( 
a  stated  number  of  years  by  the  payment  of  a  small  additional  rent.  On  evei 
purchased  by  the  company  a  suitable  space  will  be  reserved  as  a  recreation-g 
co-operative  store  will  be  built  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  tenants,  and  pubi 
will  oe  absolutely  forbidden. 

The  Sbaftesburv  Park  Estate  contains  about  forty,  acres,  and  is  situated  bet^ 
Wandsworth  road  and  the  Southwestern  Railway,  and  about  half  way  betv 
Wandsworth  road  and  the  Clapham  Junction  Stations ;  and  a  new  station  on  i 
don,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  forms  part  of  the  architect's  design  for  tl 
buildings,  so  as  to  afibrd  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  projected  **  city  "  all  neceasi 
ities  for  going  to  and  returning  f^om  their  labor.  The  houses  are  to  be  th< 
drained,  constructed  on  sound  principles,  and  with  good  materials,  and  well 
with  water.  Ample  school  accommodations  will  be  provided,  and  a  hall  for 
or  public  meetings  will  be  built.  The  houses  are  to  be  of  three  kinds,  for  th< 
moidation  not  only  of  artisans,  but  also  of  the  ^^  clerk-class;''  and  each  house  if 
^  a  distinct  and  separate  tenancy,  fitted  with  every  sanitary  and  domestic  con^ 

'  *^  At  the  appointed  time  a  large  concourse  of  people  had  assembled  to  witness ) 

'1*  mony  of  laying  the  first  or  "  memorial"  stone.    Lord  Shaftesbury  arrived  pn 

at  the  time  appointed,  and  Mr.  Walton,  the  chairman  of  the  company,  opened 
^    |f  ceedings  by  some  introductory  remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  he  paid  a  wani 

to  Lord  Shaftesburv's  consistent  endeavors  to  elevate  the  working-classes  in  i 
of  civilization  and  humanity.    His  lordship  then  took  the  trowel  and  mallet, 
.  *"*  the  stone  with  the  skill  and  self-possession  of  a  finished  workman.   Having  pro 

f  p  it  truly  laid,  his  lordship  then  addressed  the  assembly.    He  said: 

I  "  My  good  fbiexds  :  Having  laid  the  first  stone  of  this  noble  experiment,  ai 

roent  which  seems  to  me  deserving  of  the  most  unqualified  success,  I  cannot  sepai 
you  without  a  few  words  of  thankfulness  and  congratulation  that  we  have  roc 
for  such  a  worthy  purpose.  We  have  founded  this  day  a  workifien*s  city,  and 
founded  it  upon  the  very  best  principles.  We  have  founded  it  upon  the  grea 
pie  of  self-help,  and  upon  the  great  principle  of  independence.  By  indepei 
mean  without  any  other  assistance  than  that  which  every  man  has  a  right  t< 
firom  his  fellow-man,  sympathy  and  kind  aid,  and  that  is  what  every  man,eid: 
or  small,  stands  in  need  oi  from  another.  You  have  founded  the  workmen's  e 
^      i^ '  your  own  efforts,  and  by  your  own  contributions,  and  for  the  great  and  wise 

,^  of  a4vancing  your  social  position  and  bodily  health,  as  well  as  your  intellect  i 

eral  prosperity.    And  most  heartily  do  I  say  for  myself,  and  I  also  say  it  in  it 
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tbe  natioDal  EayiDg  that  an. Englisbman's  bouse  shonld  be  bis  castloi  and  to 
the  great  principle  tbat  tbe  working-man  should  be  tbe  master  of  bis  bouse, 
iappy  head  of  a  moral  and  industrious  family.  I  would  urge  you  most  sin- 
loE^  as  you  have  breath,  to  bold  fast  to  the  great  social  family  relations  of 
it  will  be  the  first  step  in  tbe  prosperity  of  your  city,  and  it  is  tbe  grand  se- 
empires.  I  am  delighted,  too,  to  find  that  you  have  established  a  recreation- 
n  tbe  center  of  your  city  for  tbe  healthy  enjoyment  of  your  children  ;  but  I 
•ongly  nrge  you  not  to  devote  this  space  to  flower-beds  and  gravel-walks,  but 
it  free  for  cricket,  for  foot-ball,  and  for  all  those  manly  and  exhilarating  games 
I  the  healthy  development  of  the  body  may  be  promoted  and  secured.  The 
hich  will  be  established  I  hope  will  be  turned  to  good  account,  and  thus  savo 
dren  from  the  temptation  of  the  pot-house  and  *  penny-gaflf.'  More  mischief  is 
^ndon  by  children  frequenting  such  places  than  many  people  are  aware  of. 
Qot  do  better  than  look  to  your  children,  and  see  them  properly  educated, 
n  early  life  lasting  impressions  are  mad#.  A  child  eight  years  of  age  will 
rly  impressions,  which  will  never,  while  life  lasts,  be  wholly  effaced.  A  good, 
ious  mother  will  make  impressions  on  her  child  which  may  for  a  time  leave 
ihood,  but  which  will  sooner  or  later  return."  His  lordship  then  alluded  to 
essions  created  by  the  culture  of  flowers  and  window-gardening,  and  then 
I  to  picture  the  wretched  and  ill-ventilated  homes  of  some  of  those  who  were 
d  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  metropolis.  He  said :  ''  Imagine  a  young  man, 
enty  years  of  age,  in  the  prime  of  life,  coming  up  from  tne  country  to  seek 
London.  He  may  obtain,  perhaps,  as  much  as  2o8.  per  week.  As  a  matter  of 
he  takes,  as  it  were,  the  first  place  he  can  get.  The  place  is  ill-drained  and 
Qtilated.  He  lives,  perhaps,  over  a  pestilential  stream,  and  in  a  few  months 
nbered  with  the  dead,  and  his  wife  and  family  come  upon  the  parish  for 
e.  There  is  nothing  so  economical  as  humanity.  Whatever  it  may  cost  at 
if  good  air,  good  water,  and  no  overcrowding  in  close,  noisome  rooms,  will  be 
e  most  economical  and  best  means  of  developing  tbe  physical  and  moral  euer- 
?b  God  has  given  to  you.  The  domiciliary  condition  of  the  people  involves 
omfort,  and  happiness.  It  involves  also  contentment,  and  people  who  are 
1  always  give  a  government  less  trouble  than  those  who  are  not.  Wnen  men  are 
1  they  become  excessively  reasonable,  and  employer  and  employed  find  that  their 
are  identical.  They  must  hold  together,  and  by  united  action  give  force  to 
I  shonld  like,  then,  to  see,  from  tne  Queen  upon  the  throne  to  toe  lowest  in 
one  feeling  of  united  sympathy  of  action,  and  one  and  all  give  'a  long  pull,  a 
ill,  and  a  pull  altogether.'  I  can  only  say  tbat  I  have  been  delighted  beyond 
at  what  I  have  seen  to-day.  For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  been  en- 
advocatiifg  improvement  in  the  domiciliary  condition  of  the  people,  but  it  is 
taritable  means  that  the  work  can  be  efifected.  It  must  be  done  by  the  exertion 
>wn  hearts  and  hands.  You  must  say,  ^  We  are  Christians,  and  will  live  like 
trust  that  t  his  will  be  tbe  commencement  of  a  great  work,  destined  for  the 
aent  of  the  social  position  of  the  people."  In  conclusion,  his  lordship  said  he 
mor  bad  been  conferred  upon  him  by  being  invited  to  attend  that  highly- 
ig  gathering.  He  said  that  a  library  was  to  be  established  in  connection 
school  f  and,  as  a  memorial  of  the  day,  he  hoped  the  committee  would  allow 
9  the  donor  of  the  first  book.  The  book  he  should  give  would  be  ^The  Homes 
Hands,'  a  wonderfully  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  creatures  not 
with  hands  were  enabled,  by  the  instincts  which  God  had  given  them,  to 
hemselves  with  safe  and  healthy  habitations.  He  selected  it  not  only  for  the 
he  information  to  be  derived  from  it,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  reflections 
as  calculated  to  suggest.  He  hoped  when  the  city  on  which  they  were  then 
was  completed,  when  every  man  was  sitting  nnder  his  own  vine  and  his  own 
>njoying  the  blessiogs  which  God  had  given  him,  that  their  thoughts  would 
to  another  place,  in  which  he  trusted  he  should  some  day  meet  them — to  a 
ihout  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

BENEFICENT  :MANUFACTUR0RS. 

e  preceding  part  of  this  cbapter  attention  was  called  to  the  con- 
of  the  tenements  occupied  by  a  large  portion  of  the  laboring- 
,  9nil  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  drinking  habits  so  com- 
long  them  were  aggravated  by  the  want  of  comfortable  homes, 
alleged,  at  least  by  implication,  that  upon  mill  and  factory  own- 
ted  a  considerable  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  intemper- 
id  degradation  of  the  working-classes  in  manufacturing  towns, 
early  part  of  this  investigation  the  author  discovered  the  chiel 
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cause  of  tbis  deplorable  condition,  and  suggested  a  remedy  to 
the  proprietors  of  large  industrial  establishments.  On  reachi 
West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  especially  the  town  of  Bradford,  the 
ing  fact  was  ascertained  that  the  benevolence  of  some  of  the ' 
and  large-hearted  mill-owners  had  already  been  directed  into  tlij 
nel.  The  most  noteworthy  instance  was  that  of  Sir  Titus  Salt 
alpaca-works  at  Saltaire,  as  a  first-class  industrial  establishin 
serves  especial  mention,  but  whose  beneficent  and  successful  eD 
for  the  welfare  of  his  work-people  entitles  him  to  a  place  in  t 
front  rank  of  philanthropists.  In  well-directed  efforts  for  the  pr 
of  the  best  interests  of  laborers  "  many  have  done  wisely,"  but 
tical  benevolence  "  he  has  excelled  them  all."  It  is  eminently 
therefore,  that,  in  a  chapter  on  the  condition  of  the  working-cli 
Great  Britain,  special  mention  should  be  made  of — 

SALTAIRE  AND  ITS  FOUNDER. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  no  account  of  the  worsted- 
Bradford  would  be  complete  without  a  notice  of  Sir  Titus  & 
if  not  the  first  to  engage  in  the  production  of  worsted  goods, 
first  to  manufacture  the  wool  from  the  alpaca  sheep.  This  be; 
in  1836,  proved  so  successful,  that  in  1852  the  importation  of  t 
Iliad  reached  2,186,480  pounds,  and  the  price  consequently  a< 
from  lOd.  per  pound  in  1836  to  2s.  6d.  in  1852.  There  were  in  I 
and  its  suburbs,  in  the  year  1850, 194  mills. 

Mr.  Salt  might  have  retired  from  business  and  enjoyed  his  wel 
wealth,  but  he  chose  to  go  on,  not  only  to  help  his  large  family, 
to  improve  the  condition  of  tlie  factory  operatives.  How  successf 
determination  was  carried  out,  the  following  statement,  condens 
an  extended  account  by  a  local  writer,  will  prove : 

Bradford,  with  its  stiU-increasing  mannfactaref),  was  becoming  overcrowc 
and  smoky ;  its  streams  and  canal  were  every  year  becoming  more  and  mor 
filth  and  pollntion,  and  hot-beds  of  fonl  diseases,  and  Mr.  Salt  wisely  determi 
no  party  to  its  further  increase.  Seeing  a  better  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  i 
and  purchasing  a  tract  of  land  there,  he  at  once  began  to  erect  soch  a  palace 
try  as  England  had  never  seen,  with  dwellings  for  the  work-people  contig 
1853  these  works  were  opened  by  a  banquet  of  unusual  magnificence,  attende< 
b^  the  lord-lieutenant,  members  of  Parliament,  magistrates,  mayors,*  and  ol 
dignitaries,  but  by  the  work-people  of  Mr.  Salt,  who,  to  the  number  of  2,5(X), 
in  procession  from  his  mills  to  the  raUway-station  at  Bradford,  and  were  coi] 
a  special  train  to  the  works. 

The  mills,  warehouses  and  sheds,  dye-houses,  and  gas-works  at  Saltaire  ( 
area  of  9f  acres.  The  principal  building,  six  stories  high,  distinguished 
respects  for  architectural  elegance  above  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  is  built 
colored  stone  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  is  computed  to  oov< 
acres,  including  the  warehouses,  stables,  and  dining-haU,  while  the  floors  ii 
eral  buildings  cover  an  extent  of  l\\  acres,  or  55,000  yards.  The  walls  of  the 
are  of  extraordinary  thickness,  and,  in  truth,  more  resemble  the  castles  o 
times  than  a  building  for  the  exclusive  purposes  of  peaceful  industry.  \ 
front  of  the  mill — 545  feet  in  length  and  72  Sfeet  above  the  level  of  the  raUs— 1 
commanding  and  beautiful  appearance.  The  floors  are  based  upon  arches « 
brick,  supported  by  long  rows  of  highly  ornamented  cast-iron  columns  anc 
cast-iron  beams.  The  roof  is  of  iron,  and  the  windows  are  large  and  form 
mense  squares  of  plate-glass,  a  fact  which  alone  proves  that  everything  has  1 
to  render  the  building  attractive  and  comfortable  for  those  employed. 
>  The  warehouses,  which  run  northward  from  the  center  of  the  great  front  \\m 
minate  at  the  canal,  are  330  feet  in  length.  The  ground  slopes  downwa 
canal,  so  that  that  end  of  the  warehouses  rises  90  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
18  feet  higher  than  the  principal  front. 

These  magnificent  sheds  are  roofed  with  sloping  skylights,  through  which  tl 
more  directly  and  uniformly  dififused  than  by  side  windows.  In  the  wester 
also  rooms  for  sorting,  washing,  and  drying  wools,  and  for  reeling  and  pack 
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an  enormoos  tank  or  reservoir,  and  filter,  with  500,000  gallons  of  water, 
through  a  nnmber  of  conduitSj  the  raiu  is  carried,  and,  when  filtered,  ap- 
I  process  of  the  manufacture. 

•p  of  the  warehouses  a  large  iron  tank  is  placed,  capable  of  holding  70,000 
rater,  drawn  by  engine  from  the  river,  available  in  case  of  fire ;  though,  in 
e  whole  of  the  buildings  are  fire-proof  and  roofed  with  iron,  we  trust  that, 
)r  purpose,  it  will  never  be  required. 

ges  are  built  of  stone,  lined  with  brick-work,  and  contain  a  parlor  or  living- 
:hen,  a  pantry  and  cellar,  and  three  bed-roonfs.  Some  of  the  houses  are 
r  larger  families  and  others  for  boarding-houses.  Each  house  has  a  separate 
y,  a  coal-place,  and  ash-pit.  These  houses  are  fitted  up  with  all  the  mod- 
ces  of  comfort,  are  well  ventilated,  and  have  small  plats  of  ground  for  a 
-ont,  with  borders  of  plants  and  flower-beds. 

fl  and  wash-houses  contain  plunge-baths,  warm  baths,  and  Turkish  and 
18,  washing,  rinsing,  and  steam  tubs,  drying  closets,  hydro-extractors,  man- 
her  requisites.    The  charges  made  are  little  more  than  nominal. 
y  and  philosophical  institution,  with  a  museum,  lecture-hall,  and  class- 
signed. 

tiouses  consist  of  forty-five  beautiful  buildings,  for  the  accommodation  of 
d  infirm  of  Saltahre,  and  are  capable  of  holding  sixty  persons.  These  alms- 
mbling  Italian  villas,  are  supplied  with  everything  required  by  the  poor 
ley  are  intended :  ovens,  boilers,  and  pantries.  Generally  the  rooms  are  on 
floor,  but  some  of  them  have  chambers  and  bed-rooms  above.  In  front  are 
ks  and  green  parterres  and  flower-beds,  while  underneath  the  windows  are 
,  where  the  honeysuckle,  the  rose,  and  the  sweetbrier  may  be  trained  and 

mnts  of  the  almshouses  are  men  or  women,  single  or  married,  of  good  char- 
ute  of  means  of  support,  and  incapacitated  by  reason  of  age  or  iufiimity  so 
ible  to  earn  their  living.  Each  married  occupant  shall  receive  a  weekly 
f  ten  shillings,  and  each  single  person  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  in  addi- 
18  free  of  rent  and  taxes,  and  this  allowance  to  continue  after  the  death  of 
.  If  any  inmate  shall  marry,  or  willfully  disobey  any  of  the  rules  of  the 
or  be  guilty  of  insobriety  or  immoral  conduct,  or,  by  failing  to  improve 
I,  shjidl  have  ceased  to  be  a  proper  beneficiary,  the  founder  or  trustees  will 
remove  such  person. 

L  and  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Saltaire  is  superior.  There  are, 
>me  improvident  families,  who  never  better  their  condition  because  they 
pt  it.  Those  who  are  industrious  have  their  reward  in  well-furnished  and 
ted  homes,  and  several  have,  with  their  weekly  earnings,  bought  or  built 
• 

lire  factory-schools,  erected  by  order  of  Sir  Titus,  were  opened  in  1808. 
rt  could  invent  or  money  buy  has  been  brought  together  here,  and  every 
has  been  employed  to  promote  education.  The  school-rooms  are  lofty, 
and  ventilated,  and  the  building  heated  throughout  with  hot  water.  The 
Toond  is  provided  with  gymnastic  appliances.  < 

a  1858-'59  Sir  Titus  caused  a  beautiful  Congregational  church  to  be  erected 
xpense,  which  was  opened  in  April,  1859.  A  neat  and  chaste  little  chapel 
has  atso  been  built  and  fitted  up  with  exquisite  taste  for  the  use  of  the 
he  almshouses. 

%Tj  has  also  been  built,  where  medicine  is  dispensed,  and  where  any  acci- 
i  may  happen  at  the  works  are  attended  to  by  a  competent  surgeon. 
Ire  xMirk,  covering  fourteen  acres,  contains  sufficient  room  and  all  needful 
or  recreation ;  and  in  its  arrangement  the  tastes  of  all  in  the  way  of  open- 
mts  have  been  carefully  consulted,  not  forgetting  provision  for  boating 
aational  game,  cricket.  Among  the  regulations  made  for  the  government 
ftre  the  following :  Intoxicated  persons  not  allowed  to  remain;  children 
1^  of  eight  years  not  admitted  except  in  care  of  an  adult ;  dogs  not  ad- 
IS  led;  no  music,  sinking,  preaching,  lecture,  or  public  discussion,  and  no 
the  purpose  of  making  any  religious  or  political  demonstration,  will  be 
^out  the  written  sanction  of  the  firm ;  stone-throwing,  disorderly  and  in- 
idnctj  profane  and  indecent  language,  gambling,  pitch  and  toss,  and  solic- 
re  strictly  prohibited ;  no  wine,  beer,  sj^irits,  or  intoxicating  drinks  are  to 
i  in  the  park ;  smoking  is  not  allowed  in  the  alcoves,  nor  spitting  on  the 
)lay-grounds  are  not  to  be  used  on  Sundays. 
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CROSSLEY  ORPHAN  HOME  AND  SCHOOL,  HALIFAX,  YOEKSHIKL 

This  orphan  asylpm,  founded  by  the  three  brothers,  John,  Joseph, 
and  Sir  Francis  Crossley,  liart.,  M.  P.,  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
children  on  the  29th  of  June,  1804,  on  which  day  six  boys  were  admitted. 
The  admissions  in  the  early  years  of  the  institution  were  as  follows: 
In  1864,  8 ;  in  1865,  59 ;  in  1866,  67;  in  1867,  62;  in  1868, 10;  first  half 
of  1869, 19  ;  in  all,  225  children,  consisting  of  150  boys  and  75  girls, of 
whom  50  were  motherless  as  well  as  fatherless.  The  numbers  in  the 
Home  on  the  30th  of  June,  1869,  were  188;  of  whom  122  were  boys  and 
m  girls. 

The  founders  having  given  a  preference  to  orphans  bom  in  the  county 
of  York,  128  Yorkshire  children  have  already  been  admitted,  of  whom 
50  are  natives  of  the  parish  of  Halifax. 

In  the  election  of  children  the  founders  have  also  given  a  preference 
to  those  belonging  to  families  whose  temporal  circumstances  have  been 
reduced ;  and  it  will,  doubtless,  be  interesting  to  know  the  profession 
of  some  of  the  parents  of  the  children  received:  63  are  the  children  of 
master  tradesmen ;  45  of  shop-men,  mechanics,  and  others;  26  of  miois- 
ters  and  missionaries;  17  of  law,  bank,  and  commercial  clerks;  11  of 
civil  engineers,  architects,  and  surveyors;  9  of  physicians  and  surgeons; 
9  of  merchants  and  commission-agents;  8  of  commercial  travelers  and 
salesmen ;  7  of  master  mariners,  pilots,  and  fishermen ;  5  of  railway  offi- 
cials ;  5  of  farmers;  5  of  accountants ;  4  of  barristers  and  solicitors;  i 
of  manufacturers ;  4  of  school-masters ;  and  3  of  ship-brokers. 

The  applications  received  on  behalf  of  these  childrea  were  only  en- 
tertained after  the  most  careful  investigation,  and  many  of  the  cases 
were  of  a  peculiarly  painful  character.  The  following  particulars  re- 
garding three  of  them  abundantly  illustrate  the  value  and  urgent  need 
of  a  Home  for  Orphan  Children  : 

(A.)  The  skill  and  taste  of  this  girl's  father  (a  master  cutler)  assured  every  ooe  tint 
in  a  lew  years  he  would  be  second  to  no  firm  in  the  town.  In  six  years  the  nnmberof 
his  workmen  increased  from  3  or  4  to  abont  200;  but  in  1862,  while  atteDdioj;  tbe 
Exhibition  in  London,  he  was  seized  with  insanity.  Shortly  after  he  was  removed  to 
an  asylum,  where  he  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  five  children. 

(B.)  Two  boys,  the  children  of  a  Baptist  minister,  who  died  of  typhus  fever,  oangl^ 
in  ministering  to  a  fever  i)atient  who  had  desired  his  services.  These  boys  hare  oo 
male  relative. 

(0.)  This  boy's  father  was  a  man  of  high  honor  and  great  ability.  Having  speot 
several  years  in  England  and  Spain  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  as  civil  ennneer,  be 
was  induced  to  assume  the  heavier  responsibilities  of  a  contractor,  in  whioE  he  "^ 
for  some  time  very  successful.  He  embarked  aU  his  large  capital  in  the  carrjingoat 
of  a  contract  for  extensive  water- works  in  Ireland,  which  proved  ruinoos.  He  oei 
his  death  in  the  prime  of  life  from  an  accidental  fall,  leaving  a  widow  and  thirteen 
children  wholly  unprovided  for. 

The  education  afforded  is  regulated  by  the  capacities  of  the  children. 
All  the  inmates  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  gram- 
mar, and  composition,  geography,  singing,  drawing,  and  the  rudiments 
of  natural  science.  Those  boys  who  show  capacity  for  such  studies  ar« 
taught  Latin  and  one  modern  language,  also  the  higher  branches  of 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry.  The  girls  are  taught  needle-work 
and  such  departments  of  household  service  as  are  likely  to  prove  nsefiu 
to  them  in  after  life.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  so  trained  as  to  fit  them 
for  fighting  the  battle  of  life  courageously. 

In  addition  to  the  building  and  furnishing  of  the  Home,  at  a  cost  of 
£56,000,  the  founders  have  provided  an  endowment  of  £3,000  per  an- 
num toward  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  education. 
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SIR  FRANCIS  CROSSLEY'S  BENEFACTIONS. 

**  The  peopWs  parJc,^^  covering  a  little  over  thirteen  acres,  laid  out  by 
r  Joseph  Paxtou,  with  fountains,  waterfalls,  lake,  and  furnished  \dth 
veral  large  statues  in  Carrara  marble.  Original  cost,  £32,000.  Oirits 
mpletion,  io  1857,  conveyed  to  the  Halifax  corporation  as  trusteesfor 
e  town,  and  subsequently  endowed  to  the  extent  of  £6,000,  thereby 
eeting  the  expenses  of  gardening,  repairs,  &c.,  without  any  charge  oa 
le  town's  rates.  • 

Ticcntytico  almshouses, — Style  of  building  somewhat  similar  to  Mr. 
)sei)h  Crossley's  almshouses,  and  the  rate  of  payment  to  alms-people 
le  same.  Theendowment  by  the  founder  yields  £500  per  annum. 
Asmtance  to  young  and  needy  tradesmen. — Sir  Francis  conveyed  to  the 
)q)oration  a  sum  of  £10,000,  to  be  held  in  trust,  and  to  be  lent  out  in 
ims  of  varying  amount  to  Halifax  tradesmen,  for  a  period  of  years, 
id  repayable  without  interest. 

JOSEPH  CROSSLEY'S  BENEFACTION. 

Forty-eight  almshouses^  forming,  with  chapel,  three  sides  of  a  quadran- 
le,  the  center  being  laid  out  as  a  garden.  The  style  of  architecture 
t)thic,  the  houses  stone-built  and  pitch-faced.  Cost  of  land  and  bnild- 
ig8  about  £25,000.  A  weekly  dole  of  10«.  is  paid  to  each  married 
Ims-man,  and  Is.  to  each  unmarried  alms-man  or  alms-woman.  The 
iitire  charges  on  the  charity  are  fully  provided  "for  by  the  founder  by 
udowmeuts  amounting  to  £1,275  per  annum. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WHITWORTH. 

The  benevolent  eflbrt  of  this  eminent  engineer  has  been  directed  into 
Dother  channel — the  encouragement  of  young  men  who  have  a  taste 
)r  mechanical  engineering,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract  from 
Q  English  journal : 

WHirWORTH  ExniBmoxs. 

Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  wishing  to  eDCoarage  yoang  men  having  a  mechanical  in- 
ioct,  and  who  are  already  possessed  of  some  degree  of  mannal  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
olfl,  proposes  to  found,  in  connection  with  Owen^  CoUege,  Manchester ;  King's  College, 
^ndon ;  and  University  CoUege,  London,  a  certain  number  of  Whitworth  Exhibitions, 
order  to  fit  them  better  to  become  candidates  for  the  Whitworth  scholarship.  The 
mpetition  for  these  exhibitions  is  to  be  as  follows :  Candidates,  not  less  than  sixteen 
>r  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  pass  a  preliminary  qualifying  examination  in 
Dglish  dictation  and  composition,  arithmetic  as  far  aH  decimals,  and  the  elements  of 
ecbanical  drawing,  at  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year  of  each  college ;  on- 
rgo  a  practical  examination  in  the  use  of  tools,  to  be  held  at  each  college  or  elae- 
^ere.  This  examination  is  to  include  at  least  two  of  the  following  handicrafts:  filing 
d  fitting,  turning,  smith's  work,  pattern-making,  and  molding. 
The  successful  competitors  for  the  exhibitions  will  be  entitled  to  receive,  during  the 
'0  years  next  following  the  examination,  instruction  in  all  such  subjects  (being  part' 
the  course  of  each  college)  as  shall  better  prepare  them  for  the  Whitworth  Scholar- 
ip Examination,  viz:  practical  plane  and  soliu.  geometry,  machine-drawing,  mathe- 
Ktics,  theoretical  mechanics,  applied  mechanics,  and  freehand  drawing,  provided 
<^ays  that  the  right  to  ei^oy  the  exhibition  for  the  second  year  shall  be  contingent 
'  the  candidate's  success  in  the  coUege  examinations  held  at  the  end  of  the  first 
»r.  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  will  pay  each  college  annually  for  four  years,  as  a  trial 
the  success  of  his  proposal,  the  sum  of  £100  for  or  toward,  at  the  ox)tion  of  each  b<>l- 
»^,thc  academical  expenses  of  the  competitors. 
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[From  the  report  of  Inspectors  of  Factories,  1B74.] 
PANMURE  WORKS,  CARNOUSTIE,  NEAR  DUNDEE. 

In  yisiting  factories  it  is  always  pleasant  to  notice  any  efforts  made  by  the  occnpien 
to  promote  the  social  well-being  and  improvement  of  their  work-people.  In  this  Te> 
spect  Messrs.  James  Smieton  &  Sons,  of  the  Panmnre  Works,  Carnoastie,  i^ord  a 
praiseworthy  example.  Their  works  consist  of  a  power-loom  factory  for  weaving,  cal- 
endering, and  packing  Jnte  and  linen  cloth,  giving  employment  to  aboat  five  hnndred 
persons.  Of  this  number  about  seventy  are  halAimers,  attending  a  school  npontbe 
premises,  and  carefully  instructed  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  education  by  a  well- 
qualified  female  teacher,  holding  a  first-class  government  certificate,  and  two  anst- 
ants.  The  girls,  who  form  the  greatest  number  of  the  half-timers,  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  taught  sewing  and  knitting,  and  are  also  instructed  in  mosie, 
according  to  the  tonic  sol-fa  system,  by  a  master  employed  for  the  purpose.  ETeninj; 
classes  are  open  for  such  of  the  workers  as  are  employed  in  the  factory  during  the  day. 
The  expense  of  maintaining  these  schools  is  defrayed  solely  by  the  'Messrs.  Smietoo. 
There  is  also  an  evening  class,  during  the  winter  months,  for  young  men  connected  with 
the  works^  where  for  a  merely  nominal  sum,  instruction  is  given  in  the  higher  branehei 
of  education,  by  a  highlv  qualified  male  teacher.  In  connection  with  these  worb  ii 
an  elegant  and  spacious  hall,  capable  of  accommodating  six  hundred  persons,  and  fur- 
nished with  piano  and  harmomum.  It  is  used  as  a  scnool-room  during  the  day,  and 
in  the  evening  is  available  when  required  for  public  meetings,  lectures,  &c.  There  is 
also  a  reading-room  on  the  premises  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  work-people.  Fire 
daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers  are  supplied  by  the  Messrs.  Smieton,  besides  mag- 
azines and  occasionsdly  other  papers  considered  amusing  or  instructive.  A  bagateik 
table  and  chess  and  draught  boai^s  are  also  placed  in  this  room.  A  library,  coDtainiDg 
about  a  thousand  well-selected  volumes,  has  also  been  established ;  and  a  librarian,  paid 
by  the  firm,  attends  twice  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  giving  out  books.  Commodioos  cot- 
tages have  also  been  built  by  the  Messrs.  Smieton  for  the  work-people,  and  are  let  at  mod- 
erate rents,  much  lower  than  could  be  otherwise  procured  for  similar  accommodatioa 
in  or  about  Carnoustie.  The  factory  and  dwelling-houses  are  situated  in  an  airj  and 
healthy  locality,  in  the  immediate  Beighborhood  of  an  excellent  golf-course,  where, 
during  their  leisure  hours,  the  male  workers  may  enjoy  one  of  the  most  exhUarating 
outdoor  games  in  the  country. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  there  are  no  other  wealthy  manufacturers  in 
England  whose  beneficence  has  been  directed  into  channels  similar  te 
those  marked  out  by  the  eminent  firms  of  whom  mention  has  just  been 
made.  Xo  doubt  there  are  many  such,  and,  moreover,  a  much  larger 
number  who  have  devoted  munificent  sums  to  various  charitable  m\ 
religious  objects.  But  the  devotion,  by  a  manufacturer,  of  a  [K)rtionof 
the  wealth  he  has  acquired  through  the  labors  of  his  work-people,  to 
objects  especially  designed  for  their  benefit,  appears  to  the  author  to  be 
a  disposition  of  his  wealth  which  is  eminently  praiseworthy,  and  which, 
in  effect,  is  true  co  operation,  and  conforms  to  the  dictates  of  natural 
justice.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  benefactions  of  Sir  Titus  Salt  are  in 
the  highest  degree  meritorious  and  worth}'-  of  grateful  recognition. 

The  author  cannot  close  this  part  of  his  report  without  the  remark 
that  in  the  bestowal  of  baronetcies  the  advisers  of  the  Queen  have 
evinced  much  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  worthy  recipients.  Formerly 
such  honors  were  bestowed  chiefly  on  men  eminent  for  military  prow- 
ess; but  when  on  such  manufacturers  as  Sir  Titus  Salt  and  Sir  Francis 
Crossley,  such  engineers  as  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  and  Sir  William 
Armstrong,  on  such  a  man  of  enterprise  as  Sir  Samuel  Cnnard,  and 
such  a  diplomatist  as  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  these  marks  of  appreciation 
have  been  conferred,  the  wisdom  of  the  selection  is  apparent,  and  the 
fact  recognized  that  eminence  in  the  pursuits  of  civil  life  is  deserving  of 
at  least  equal  honor  to  that  gained  in  the  profession  of  arms. 
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torical  part  of  this  work  something  has  been  said  in  reprard 
ition  of  the  working  classes,  in  the  territory  now  known  as 
log  the  latter  years  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  earlier 
feudal  ages.  The  facts  there  presented  were,  however,  given 
to  illustrating,  to  some  extent,  the  general  condition  of  the 
( in  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  in  feudal 
•iug  the  periods  referred  to.  A  continued  history  of  labor 
should  have  been  interesting  and  highly  instructive,  and  the 
T  such  a  history,  especially  for  that  of  the  manufactures  of 
so  renowned  for  its  varied  and  highly  developed  industries, 
ngly  rich  and  abundant.  It  would  be  easy,  for  instance,  to 
uccessive  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  from  its 
nt  at  Lyons,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  !,•  to  the  present  day, 
ide  implements  tirst  em))loyed  to  the  automatic  looms  anil 
inery  which  now  produce  fabrics  that  challenge  the  conipeti- 
world.  Many  other  industries,  whose  artistic  products  have 
ice  in  this  regard  far  in  advance  of  other  nations,  might  also 
rom  their  inception  in  the  middle  ages  to  their  culmination 
ears,  and  such  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  in- 
s  could  not  fail  to  be  instructive.  To  do  this  exhaustively, 
)uld  not  only  occupy  more  time  than  can  possibly  be  devotecl 
c,  but  require  a  volume  of  still  greater  bulk.  Indeed  it  was 
acticable  within  these  limits  to  present  a  history  of  the  woik- 
of  each  of  the  leading  nations  of  Enroi)e,  still  less  to  give 
'  the  various  industries  by  which  they  obtain  subsistence. 
)ry  of  the  working  classes  of  our  mother  country  has  been 
1  some  detail,  but  in  the  case  of  France,  as  in  that  of  most 
ries  of  modern  Euroi>e,  it  must  suffice  to  give  such  facts  and 
will  tend  to  show  the  condition  of  the  laborer  at  the  present 
iring  it  in  some  instances  with  his  condition  at  a  period  in 
^ast. 

IMPORTS  FROM  FRANCE. 

itering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  cost  and  condition  of 
ver,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  extent  and  character  of 
ts  of  French  industry  which  find  a  market  in  the  United 
the  imports  from  that  country  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
74,  amounting  to  upward  of  $49,000,000,  the  value  of  raw 
nd  other  articles  which  are  admitted  duty  free  was  but 
while  the  balance  consisted  chiefly  of  articles  of  luxury, 
wing  statement  exhibits  the  values  of  the  principal  articles 
to  the  United  States  from  France  in  the  fiscal  3'ears  1874  and 
be  total  value  imported  in  each  of  the  five  preceding  years : 

mtion  of  silk- thread  dates  back  to  an  earlier  period — to  the  time  of  King 
1-1483,)  who  introduced  the  mannfuctnre  of  silk  into  Frani  e.  The  cou- 
be  machines  employed  at  that  early  periiKl  is  unknown  ;  birt>  they  must 
the  most  simple  character.  In  the  year  1670,  at  the  request  of  the  nm- 
1  of  Lyons,  that  astute  statesman,  M.  Colbert,  finance  minister  of  Loum 
(ologne  for  a  millwright  named  Pierre  Benay,  who  erected  near  Anbenas 
9Dt  for  winding  and  twisting  silk,  io  which  the  latest  improvements  iu- 
Y  were  iutroduced. 

(  L 
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Value  q/  imporU  from  France  in  the  aecen  JUoal  year$  ended  June  30,  1B74. 


Principal  articles. 


Silk,rnw 

Silk,  mannfactures  of 

AVool,  nianufactnres  of 

Wines,  BpiriU,  and  cordials 

Leatber,  gloves 

other  inaunfactures  of 

Cotton    mannfactnres 

Fancy  goods 

Watches  and  mannfactnres  of  f^ld  and  silver. 

iron  and  steel,  and  uiaiuifactures  of , 

( Mieniicals 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware 

BiittonH,  all  kinds 

Furs,  dressed 

Straw  and  palm-leaf  manufactures. 

Other  articles 


Paying'dnty.. 
Vree  of  duty, 


Total. 


1874. 


$299,238 
11,817.424 
9, 270, 044 
5, 350, 2:J4 
3,319,29:1 
2,004.117 
2, 300, 7a'J 
1,665,028 
1,36.^900 

i,o:i2,:m 

1,293,294 
622, 046 
612. 480 
766,593 
819,606 

9, 150, 482 


49, 007, 320 
2, 684, 576 


51,691,896 


18: 


$2t 

5.1?; 
3,»* 
5,47 

1.85 

85 

78 

2.2ri 

2, 31 
25 

zr. 

7,451 


3.U5 


33, 97 


Total  for  fiscal  year  1872. 
Total  for  fiscal  year  1871 
Total  for  fiscal  year  1870. 
Total  for  fiscal  year  1869. 
Total  for  fiscal  year  1868. 


$4.%  144 
28.  f« 

30,4^ 
^.311 


EMIGRATION  FROM  FRANCE. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  observed  that  the  products  of 
skilled  industry  of  France  are  to  a  lar^e  extent  consnmed  in  thisw 
try ;  but  few,  however,  of  its  skilled  workmen  make  their  home  amoni 
The  well-known  attachment  of  the  French  to  their  native  land,toge 
with  other  causes,  renders  the  emigration  from  that  country  quite  in 
iiificant  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  Europeans.  In  the  bet 
geneous  population  of  this  countiy,  comi>osed,  as  it  is,  of  many  nal 
alities,  the  French  element  is  comparatively  small,  there  l»eing 
115,140  natives  of  France  in  the  whole  country  in  1870.  And  wl 
since  1820,  Germany  has  sent  us  nearly  2,800,000,  and  the  British  1 
over  4,000,000,  the  direct  increment  to  our  population  from  France,  n 
June  30,  1874,  has  been  but  280,042.  During  e*ich  of  the  last  flvefl 
years  the  migration  into  the  United  States  from  that  country 
been  as  follows:  1870,  4,007;  1871,  3,137;  1872,  9,317;  1873,  14, 
and  1874,  9,643:  total,  in  five  years,  40,902 ;  an  average  of  only  8,1 
year.  From  so  sparsely  settled  a  country  as  Norway,  during  the  8 
period,  the  emigration  to  this  country  amounted  to  60,642,  a  yearly  a 
ajcre  of  12,128. 

Even  after  the  termination  of  the  Franco-German  war,  when  th( 
dustries  were  paralyzed,  and  even  highly-skilled  labor  in  limited 
luand,  the  etnigr^tion  from  France  to  the  United  States  was  only  14, 
of  whom  but  8,368  were  males  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  showing  that 
number  of  artisans  who  sought  a  market  for  their  skilled  labor  in 
New  World,  was  extremely  small. 
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INDUSTRIES  OF  PARIS. 

I860  an  iuquiry  into  the  industries  of  Paris  was  instituted  by  the 
Dber  of  commeroe,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Mor^uo-Henriqufes,  and 
result  published  in  a  ponderous  i'olio  of  1,088  pages.  This  volume* 
8,  in  great  detail,  the  history,  progress,  and  present  condition  of 
ity  great  groups  of  industries  in  that  city,  aud  of  the  numerous 
livisions  of  each  group,  with  the  various  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the 
>lo3^  distinguishing  respectively  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  aud  ap- 
itices. 

lie  total  value  of  the  products  of  these  industries  in  1860  amounted 
,309,002,049  francs,  distributed  as  follows : 

}  A^wimf  the  aggregate  imd  proparUonate  value  of  the  prodMCtg  of  induMtry  of  Pari$  in 

1860. 


Gronp. 


Valoe. 


Food 

BaildiDg 

Faroitare 

ClothiDg 

YiTD  and  woven  goods 

8teel,  iron,  oopper,  dc^o 

Gold,  Bilver,  platina,  d^c 

Chemical  and  ceramic  indastry.... 

Printing^  engraving,  and  paper  making 

Vtrioos  industries : 

First  division,  mathematical  instmments 
and  tirae-piecee 

Second  division,  skins  and  leatbhrr  . . . « 

Third  division,  carriages,  saddlery,  and  mili- 
tary e<}nipments 

Fourth  division^  wooden  ware,  baskets,  and 
brushes 

Fifth  division,  articles  de  Paris 

Sixth  division,  industries  not  grouped 


1, 087, 904, 367 
315, 266, 477 
199,  «25, 948 
454, 538, 168 
119,998.751 
103, 852, 428 
183, 390, 553 
193, 616, 349 
94, 166, 528 


66, 040, 233 
100,881,796 

93, 849, 195 

27, 075, 323 
127, 546, 540 
141, 140, 294 


3, 369, 092, 949 


Percentage  to 
the  whole. 


32.29 
9.36 
5.93 

ia49 
3.56 
4.87 
5.45 
5.75 
2.79 


1.96 
3.00 

2.78 

0.60 
3.78 
4.19 


100.00 


WAGES. 


be  rates  of  daily  wages  earned  by  the  416,811  persons  employed  in 
various  industries  of  Paris — ranging  from  1  franc  to  20  £nincs  for 
es,  and  from  1  franc  to  10  francs  for  females — are  given  in  detail  in 
table  on  the  following  page : 


latistiqne  de  Findustrie  h  Paris  resultant  de  Penqudte  faite  par  la  chambre  de 
nerce  pour  VtaniSe  1860.    Paris,  1864. 
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In  a  note  appended  to  the  table  on  the  preceding  page  the  zvm^ 
daily  wages  earned  by  males  and  females  respectively  in  the  aj^gregate 
industries  of  Paris  are  shown.  The  following  table  exhibits,  however^ 
the  average  rates  earned  by  men,  women,  and  children  in  each  bniocb 
of  manufacture  named  below : 

TalUe  thawing  the  number  of  work-people  and  ttagn  of  men,  women,  and  tkildren,  mfkifil- 

lowing  hranekes  of  man^facture,  in  ParU,  in  I860. 


MaDofaotorM. 


HaMHis 

Mncbioery  and  engiDes 

Ueatiogapparatua:  atovea,  fnrnaoee,  ovena,  Sl&. 
FonndeVies :  iron,  braaa,  oopp«»r,  lead,  and  xino 

Sowing-machines 

Firt* -arms,  aworda,  dto 

Hardware 

Boilera  and  keiUea  of  iron,  braaa,  and  eopper. 

Tin-ware 

Pn^  terware.  tin-foil,  and  patty 

Wool-«pinning 

Cotton-spinuiDg 

Shawls :  woolen  and  casbmere 

Pi  intiug  and  figuring  woven-fabrioa  and  dreaa- 

goods  

Dyeing  threada  and  tisanes 

T^oven  fibrics  for  dresses,  bonse-fomisking, 

buttons,  vests.  &c 

Trimmings :  gallooDS,  buttons,  Sua 

A  rt  iflcial  flowers 

(.'orsetsand  boop^akirts 

Upholsterers 

I'ailors 

Tanners 

Moroooo-mnkers 

lieathor-dressers 

iSoots  and  shoea 

GluTes :  leather 

Furgoods 

Military  equipments 

Hat-makiug •• 

Straw-bats 

Coaobes  and  carriagea 

Fine  jewelry 

("heap  Jewelry 

Silver-ware 

Workers  in  tbe  preoious  metala 

Lapidary  work 

Clocks,  watchea,  and  watchmakers'  maleriaU. 

Matbematical  and  optical  instruments 

Fumitiiie :  cabinet-ware 

Paper-hangings :  wall-paner 

Umbrellas,  canes,  whips,  &c 

Musical  instruments  of  metal 

Piano<fortes  and  hiirpa 

Brushes , 

Matches 

Printera' tvpe 

Lithoerapuic  printers 

Chemicals  ana  coloring  matter 

l^hnrmacists,  dmggists,  dto 

Perfiimers , 


■B1 

C   " 


31.C76 
8.G-27 
3.550 
4,036 

4rj 

598 

897 

8,254 

1,539 

607 

575 

8,146 

1,930 

566 

1.007 

8,488 
8,486 
7,831 
8,854 
3,501 
86^138 
1.846 
1,148 
1.660 
18,  W'l 
1,196 
1.065 
5,487 
3.354 

904 
4,057 
5,071 
8,037 

691 
1,840 

317 
8,366 
3,108 
7.951 
4.4J0 
8,828 

725 
8,101 
l,rJ7 

782 
6,158 
31810 
1,749 
1,511 
1,483 


Wage*  wf— 


Hen. 


loso 
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*  The  flgorea  given  in  these  columns  are  tbe  oompated  averages— not  the  meaa  lalea 


MANUFAOTUBE  OF  LEATHER  GLOVES. 

As  an  illastration  of  the  completeness  of  the  results  of  tbe  inqnirT?* 
single  branch  of  industry,  the  product  of  which  finds  its  cbief  n»»f*^ 
in  this  country,  has  been  selected,  and  translations  of  tbe  letter-!^ 
and  table  are  presented  on  the  following  pages. 
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HISTORY. 

efore  it  came  to  be  an  article  of  the  toilette,  the  glove  was  made  use  of  to  protect 
band.  From  Hkina  and  the  coarser  kinds  of  cloth,  mittens  were  first  made,  beiu;; 
ind  of  sack  without  di%'ision  except  for  the  thnmb.  Afterward,  they  were  out  at 
eommenoement  of  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  so  as  to  leave  the  fingers  at  liberty. 
D  the  sixth  century  the  glove  of  thick  skin  began  to  appear ;  at  a  later  period  thin 
lea  of  metal  were  added,  forming  the  gauntlet  adopted  by  the  chivalry  at  the  com- 
iioement  of  the  fourteen tli  century.  Under  the  Valois,  gloves  constituted  part  of  the 
08  of  the  lords  of  the  court.  The  hosiers  made  mittens  of  wool,  and  the  glovers 
de  glovt;8  of  cloth  or  of  skins. 

Pbe  most  celebrated  gloves  were  those  made  at  Parin  and  at  Vendome  ;  those  made 
this  bist-mentioned  city  were  ho  fine  that  they  could  be  inclosed  in  a  nut-shell.  A 
tctiee  for  a  long  time  prevailed  of  perfuming  gloves  with  musk,  the  essence  of  neroli, 
1  of  frangipanni. 

To  the  gloves  of  Akin  and  of  wool  were  added,  under  Louis  XIII,  satin  and  velvet 
»Tes.  The  gloves  worn  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  were  generally  ornamented  with 
bons,  laces,  and  fringes  of  gold  and  silver. 

Doring  the  long  reign  of  this  king  many  cities  besides  Paris  and  Vendomo  acquire<l 
list  renown  by  the  perfection  of  their  prodnctM.  At  this  jieriod  is  dated  the  reputa- 
D  uf  the  gloves  of  Grenoble,  De  Ulois,  Luneville,  Niort,  and  B^ziers.  Hani  produced 
;  gloves  known  as  dog-skin  gloves.  In  the  last  century  French  industry  had  con- 
boted  a  large  qnantity  of  gloves  to  the  trade  of  Holland,  England,  and  even  Flau- 
Mand  Italy,  while  we  were  indebted  to  those  countries  for  certain  other  kinds. 
The  manufacturers  of  gloves  forme<l  an  import^iut  community,  which  received  its 
It  corponite  authority  in  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  1190;  these  enactments, 
nfiraietl  in  the  reign  of  subsequent  monarchs,  were  renewed  in  1656,  by  Louis  XIV. 
h)  177r>  the  glovers,  already  united  to  the  perfumers  and  powder-makers,  were  Joined 
the  wig  bag-makers  and  the  girdle-makers.  They  had  at  that  time  the  exclusive 
;bt  to  make  all  sorts  of  gloven,  mittens,  and  other  covering  for  the  hands,  to  double, 
lioe,  ornament,  and  enrich  them  with  embroideries  and  lace,  with  gold  and  silver, 
re  or  imitated,  with  silk  and  all  other  ornunieuts,  and  to  wash  and  perfume  them, 
ley  were  obliged  to  make  their  gloves  of  good  skins  or  other  material,  with  the  ends 
ibe  fingers  well  secured,  being  of  correct  proportions,  and  bound  and  edged  with  the 
Qie  Djati^rial  as  the  rest  of  the  glove,  throughout  their  whole  leugth,  and  doubled  and 
iicbed  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  art.  Gloves  were  sold  by  the  merchants 
d  small  dealera  as  well  as  by  the  master-glovers,  but  the  manufacturing  of  them  was 
uhibited  to  the  former. 

According  to  an  ancient  proverb,  in  order  to  furnish  a  complete  glove,  it  was  neces- 
rytbat  three  kingdoms  should  furnish  each  its  quota  of  handicraft  to  the  work; 
ain,  the  preparation  of  the  Kkin ;  France,  the  cutting;  England,  the  making  of  the 
UD.  The  dexterity  which  our  woikmen  have  attained  in  each  of  these  three  opcni- 
106  bas  rendered  this  adage  obsolete,  and  French  producta  possess  now  a  superiority 
M  is  acknowle^lged  by  our  rivals  themselves. 

It  was  alter  the  Revolution  that  the  use  of  gloves  of  skins,  and  the  making  of  them, 
came  an  object  of  special  industry.  The  progress  made  by  the  glove-nuikiug  iudus- 
f  tor  the  {uutt  twenty-five  years  has  been  very  considerable.  This  is  to  be  attributed 
part  to  the  quality  of  the  skins  tanned  in  France. 

ioDonay,  Paris,  Grenoble,  Romans,  and  Chaumont  prepare  kid-skins  and  lamb- 
ioftMiituble  for  the  makingof  smooth-finished  gloves,  and  Milhau  furnishes  the  skins 
coDsiderable  qnantity  for  the  making  of  lamb  and  castor  gloves, 
is  to  the  cut  of  gloves,  great  improvements  have  l»een  made  of  late  years,  the  most 
pnrtaot  of  which  are  due  to  Xavier  Jouvin.  The  cut  called  '*  l'emp«»rte  piece,''  and 
ibjstem  of  measuring  invented  by  this  manufacturer  in  1835,  has  resulted  in  giving 
tbe glove- manufacture  a  mathematical  precision. 

^ides,  tbe  seaming  of  the  gloves  has  gained  in  elegance  and  simplicity.  This  re- 
t  has  been  attained  by  the  assistance  of  a  little  mecuanical  instrument  in  the  form 
a  vise,  which  makes  the  work  more  regular.  Also  by  the  use  of  stronger  silk,  and 
tbe  more  genend  use  of  the  puncturing  instruments. 

rbe  sewing  of  the  ghives  is  onlinarily  done  at  the  establishments  where  the  business 
srried  on.  The  nir.nufactiirers  nf  Paris  employ  very  generally  the  workmen  of  the 
Rbboring  towns  of  Vendouie,  Mortagne,  Verneuil,  Mitry,  Tremblay,  and  other  com- 
bes of  Oise  and  Seine-et-Oise. 

'aris  makes  the  finest  quality  of  gloves.  Grenoble  makes  the  kid  gloves  of  second- 
quality;  Chaumont  and  Lnnevillo  make  principally  for  exportation;  Milhau,  Niort 
idooie,  and  8aint  J  allien  prefer  the  manufacture  of  lamb,  doe-skin,  and  casror 
les.  Then  the  Swedish  glove,  which  is  made  of  the  refuse  of  the  tanned  skins 
iMd,  that  is  to  say,  the  hair-hide  in,  are  manufactured  everywhere  where  huiooth- 
ib«d  gl(»vei»  are  made.  Paris  and  Grenoble  are  the  only  markets  for  the  Hide  of 
res.  Mauu£aicturers  of  other  cities  do  not  sell  at  homo,  tliey  have  depots  and  agenta 
'aria. 
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The  gloves  of  France  are  so  highly  appreciated  abroad,  that  the  roannfnctQrfn  of 
other  couutries,  to  facilitate  the' sale  of  their  products,  do  not  scruple  to  oouutorieitonr 
marks. 

So  confident  were  the  R*eDch  manafactnrers  in  the  superiority  of  their  goods,  tbt 
at  the  time  of  the  investigation  relative  to  the  commercial  treaty  with  £DgIsQd,theY 
aitked  for  the  free  admission  of  foreign  gloves  into  France.  Moreover,  the  exportauua 
statistics  clearly  show  the  prosperity  of  this  industry. 

Tbe  ex|)ortation  of  gloves  which  amounted  in  1827  to  a  valoe  of  only  5,516,600  (raoo, 
reached  25,000,000  in  1849,  aud  20,99H,000  in  1853. 

NUMBER  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 

In  1849  there  were  at  Paris  1H5  glove-makers ;  in  1860  there  were  found  to  b»- 

Employing  more  than  10  workmen 54 

Employing  from  2  to  10  workmen 79 

Employing  1  workman, or  woikiug  alone i\ 

Total 154 

Of  which  10  carry  on  another  trade. 

The  census  shows,  besides  these,  129  fashioners.* 

THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  GLOVE  MANUFACTURE. 

With  1,196  workmen  the  glove-makers  manufactured  in  1860  to  the  amount  of  14^,400 
francs.  The  average  for  each  establishment, 97,320  francs;  and  for  each  woriuniD, 
12.5:U  francs. 

If  we  add  to  the  number  of  workmen  the  129  fashioners,  working  with  15  penoDft,tbe 
number  will  be  raised  to  1,340,  and  the  average  reduced  to  11,184  francs.  With  % 
workmen  borne  upon  their  lists,  the  129  fashioners  have  manufactured  to  tbe  amoont 
of  170,185  francs  over  and  above  that  of  the  glove-makers;  average  for  each,  1,319 
francs. 

RENTS. 

The  rents  of  the  154  establishments  amount  to  the  sum  of  290,645  francs ;  iTenge 
for  each  establishment,  1,8H7  francs. 

Among  the  fashioners,  9  are  **  concierges,"  (doorkeepers.)  The  united  rents  of  the 
remaining  120  amount  to  19,585  francs ;  average  for  each,  163  francs. 

WORKMEN. 

Nnml)er  on  the  census  of  1860 :  Men,  747 ;  women,  422 ;  children  under  16  yean  of  aire. 
(including  36  apprentices,)  27,  of  which  25  are  Ik)3'«}  and  2  girls.  Total,  1,196  vork* 
))eople,  classified  as  follows :  Dressers,  cutters,  and  ^'doleurs; "  splitters,  puueturers,eiD- 
bmiderers,  sewers,  and  claspers. 

In  1849,  the  glove-makers  employed  1,950  workmen.  The  decrease  of  754  is  explained 
by  the  employment  of  a  greater  number  of  workmen  in  the  departments  wbonhaod* 
work  is  letki  expensive  than  in  Paris. 

WAGES. 

Men. — 146  work  by  the  day,  and  GOl  by  the  piece ;  9  earn  less  than  3  francs  each  per 
day  ;  33  earn  3  francs  each  per  day ;  33  earn  3.25  francs  each  per  day  ;  14  earn  3.50  fnoc« 
each  per  day ;  8  earn  3.75  francs  eacb  per  day  ;  145  earn  4  francs  each  per  day;  1^ 
earn  4.50  f«*auc8  each  per  day ;  284  earn  5  francs  each  per  day  ;  13  earn  5.50  franco Mch 
per  day  ;  68  earn  6  francs  ear.h  per  day ;  9  earn  8  francs  each  per  day  ;  4  earn  lOfnoo 
each  per  day.  The  workmen  earning  less  than  3  francs  are  generally  boanled  by  tbt 
employer.  Those  who  earn  more  than  6  francs  are  the  chie&  of  shops  or  skillful  cot- 
ters working  by  the  piece. 

WonteH, — 95  are  paid  by  the  day,  and  327  by  the  piece.  45  earn  1  franc  each  per  day; 
45  earn  1.50  francs  each  jior  day ;  29  earn  1.75  francs  each  per  day  ;  49  earn  2  francseach 
}ier  day ;  39  earn  2.25  francs  each  per  day  ;  152  earn  2.50  francs  eacb  per  day ;  41 1*^ 
3  francs  each  {»er  day  ;  11  earn  .3.25  francs  each  per  day ;  9  earn  3  50  fran<s  eacb  per 
day  ;  2  earn  4  francs  each  per  day. 

Children  — A  young  girl  under  16  years  of  a^  earns  50  centimes  perday  asaasi8taDt 
Jppr«l(icf«.— Of  26  apprentices,  11  have  neither  salary  nor  gratuity :  3  receite  an 
uncertain  gratuity ;   12  receive  from  50  centimes  to  1  franc  per  day ;  3  of  tbem  vt 
boarded  by  the  employer. 

HOURS  OF  UIBOR. 

The  working-day  consists  generally  of  twelve  hours;  from  7  to  7  in  sammtf!**' 
from  8  to  8  in  winter,  of  which  two  hours  are  taken  for  meals. 

*  Tbe  "fashioners*'  (/opemntert)  Appear  to  be  small  manofaoUirers  or  ooatrsetors. 
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"dead  8BA80N.'' 

is  glovd-makere  report  no  dead  season.    As  for  the  others  the  season  con- 
» and  one-half  mouths  in  June,  J  oly,  August,  and  September. 

MANNERS  AND  HABITS. 

it  of  747  workmen,  9  have  lodgings  with  the  proprietor;  571  furnish  their 

es;  167  lodge  in  furnished  apartments;  571  are  well  behaved,  (uneconduite 

loubtfnl;  138  bad ;  G63  know  how  to  read  and  write ;  59  know  how  to  read 

lither  read  nor  write ;  76  keep  holiday  every  Monday. 

-Of  422  workwomen,  3  have  lodgings  with  the  proprietor ;  389  furnish  their 

gs ;  30  lodge  in  furnished  apartments ;  397  are  well  behaved ;  10  doubtful ; 

5  can  read  and  write ;  15  can  read;  49  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  29  often 

y  on  Monday. 

—The  young  girl  lodges  with  her  parents,  and  can  read  and  write. 

n. — Of  26  apprentices,  only  1  is  a  girl. 

lodge  with  the  proprietor ;  the  rest  with  their  parents;  18  read  and  write; 

;  5  neither  read  nor  write ;  1  only  is  the  son  of  the  proprietor ;  1  is  a  ward 

of  Paris,  on  account  of  merit  in  the  schools;  the  others  are  placed  at  this 

-  (heir  parents ;  3  are  engaged  by  contract,  and  22  without  contract ;  7  are 

:  two  years ;  4  for  three  years ;  and  14  for  four  years.    1  pays  200  francs  for 

)f  his  apprenticeship. 

le  apprentice  is  placed  in  the  establishment  by  her  parents,  with  whom  she 

is  under  contract  for  two  years ;  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

MOTIVE  POWER. 

mgine  of  4  horse-power  is  employed  at  the  glove-making  works,  and  is  used 
of  splitting  the  leather. 


DESTINATION  OF  THE  PRODUCTS. 

Francs. 

1  France 7,061,900 

othe  United  SUtes 4,313,000 

>  England 1,353,800 

>  Russia 548,000 

)  Germany ia5,500 

>  Holland 90,000 

)  Sweden 60,000 

>  other  oouoftries 1,375,200 

7,925,500 


value 14,987,400 


TABULAR  STATEMENT. 

mber  and  classification  of  manafactaring  establishments  in 
860,  by  wards,  (arrondissements,)  with  the  value  of  the  annual 
nd  the  amount  of  rent  in  each;  the  number  of  men,  women, 
and  apprentices  employed,  distinguishing  the  men  and  women 
he  day  from  those  engaged  on  piece-work,  are  given  in  the 
ch  appears  on  the  following  page: 
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:he  volume  from  which  the  foregoing  extracts  have  been  made, 
mbtUvisiou  of  all  the  great  groups  of  industries  is,  like  the  fore- 
fully  and  exhaustively  presented.  Although  the  period  in  which 
qiiiry  was  made  is  not  recent  enough  to  furnish  with  sufficient 
ess  the  rates  of  wages  now  ruling,  yet  if  the  investigation  had 
!ed  to  all  the  chief  manufacturing  to\\ns,  more  copious  extracts 
have  been  made. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOBKING  CLASSES  OF  FRANCE. 

• 

^n  the  author  of  this  Eeport  visited  France  in  the  summer  of 
he  termination  of  the  Franco-German  war  was  so  recent,  and  all 
les  of  industry  in  such  a  prostrate  and  unsettled  condition,  that 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  make  a  personal  investigation  into  the 
nd  condition  of  labor  in  that  country  as  he  had  done  in  Great 
\y  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Saxony.  Industry  not  having  resumed 
ular  channels,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  such  data  in  relation 
es  as  would  indicate,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  publication  in 
lanent  form,  the  earnings  ot  the  work- people, 
ble  to  present  accurate  information  on  the  subject  of  labor  in  a 
y  so  justly  noted  for  its  manufactures,  and  unwilling  to  omit  its 
sration  altogether  from  this  volume,  resort  has  been  had  to  the 
led  results  of  investigations  made  by  others  at  a  comparatively 
period.  A  circular  dispatch  was  issued  by  the  British  foreign 
)n  June  7, 1870,  to  the  secretaries  of  legations  and  consuls,  iu- 
ug  them  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
I  counties.  From  the  reports  of  the  British  diplomatic  and  con- 
gents  in  France  copious  extracts  have  been  made,  which  appear 
tbllowing  pages : 

5*19111  ih£  report  made  to  the  Britisk  govemmeiit  on  the  condition  of  the  working  claeees 
of  Frai^pe^  by  Lord  Bralmzon,  dated  Paris,  September  20,  1871. 

are  9,000,000  families  in  France,  1.000,000  of  which  are  in  eany  circnmstances. 
1,000,000  beloDging  to  the  indastrial  or  working  classes,  3,000,000  are  iuhabit- 
OWII8 ;  while  iu  England  the  town  population  is  computed  at  four-tiftbs  of  the 
n  France  it  is  about  two-fifths.  Lund  is  very  equally  distributed  aniuug  the 
the  population,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  personal  property.  In  1846,  tbe 
on  of  France  was  distributed  as  follows :  Rural,  75.58  per  cent. ;  urban,  24.42 
.  In  1861  the  population  was  rural,  71.14  per  cent. ;  urban,  28.86  per  cent, 
^crease  of  the  rural  and  increase  of  town  population  bos  continued  since  1861 
gmented  rate.  The  amount  of  general  education  of  the  French  people  may  be 
o  some  extent  from  the  military  statistics.  The  number  of  conscripts  unable 
iroonntH  to  30  out  of  every  100  for  tbe  whole  of  France.  The  degree  of  educa- 
vever,  varies  greatly  in  difierent  partA  of  the  country,  instruction  being  fur 
leral  in  the  eastern  and  northern  than  in  the  southern  districts.  Among  the 
tmeots  there  are  14  in  which,  out  of  every  100  conscripts,  from  SK)  to  96  cau 

•  •••••• 

)  working  population  of  all  countries  may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
iral  and  the  mechanical,  and  as  the  condition  of  the  former  is  not  subject  to  as 
anges  and  variations  as  that  of  tbe  latter,  it  wiU  be  more  convenient  to  give 
ly  a  general  description  of  the  agricultural  class  throughout  France,  before 
ug  to  consider  the  questions  regarding  the  artisans. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS. 

iltural  laborers  are  divided  into  two  classes;  those  who  are  engaged  by  the 
live  on  the  farm,  and  tho&e  who  work  by  the  day.  Farm  laborers  who  live 
inn-buiUlings  receive,  in  addition  to  food  and  lodging,  wages  partly  paid  in 
nd  partly  in  kind.  The  average  amount  of  money-wages  earned  by  farm- 
is  146  francs  ($29)  a  year. 
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In  BoniP  department*,  such  as  I'Aisne,  VAnbe,  les  Benches  du  Rhftnc,  and  lacAtod'cr, 
laboreru  earn  over  200  fmucs  ($40)  in  the  year.    In  others,  anch  us  rAvi^j;e,laC«- 
reze.  les  COtes  du  Nord,  la  Finist^rre,  la  Uante-Garonne,  they  do  not  receivt)  moreth&a 
100  francs  ($20.)    The  additional  amount  of  wages  received  in  kind  throughout  France 
is  calculated  to  be  about  2(5  francs  ($5.20.)    Bug  there  is  a  much  greater  diffeKoce  ia 
ihe  amount  paid  in  kind  than  in  money.    In  the  departments  BouoheMdu  Rh6ne,Qtfd, 
and  Gironde,  it  is  uot  customary  to  pay  in  kind.    In  some  this  description  of  payuKiit 
iloen  not  amount  to  more  thau  10  francs.  ($2 ;)  in  some  it  surpasses  in  value  the  amoout 
of  the  money  payment  (in  Aisne,  Aude,  U6ranlt.)  By  adding  together  both  descriptiona 
nf  payment  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  amount  of  wages  received  by  a  farm* 
hiborer  in  France  is  171  francs  ($34.20)  a  year.    If  to  this  be  added  the  value  of  food 
consumed  by  the  laborer,  which  may  bo  computed  at  about  10  cents  a  day,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  maintenance  of  a  farm-laborer  costs  his  employer,  on  an  average,  aboot 
354  francs  ($70.80)  per  annum. 

The  wages  of  day-laborers  vary,  according  as  they  are  fed  or  not.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate comparison,  we  will  only  take  into  consideration  the  day-laborer  who  is  not  fed 
by  his  employer.  •  *  •  • 

From  a  table  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the  minister  of  the  interior  in  l^tit 
appears  that  the  average  daily  pay  of  a  day  laborer  in  France  was  1  franc  75  oeDtioies, 
(:{5  cents.)  The  highest  is  2  francs  50  centimes,  (50  cents,)  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  and  the  lowest  1  franc  13  centimes,  (224  cents,)  in  the  C6tes  dn  Noid.  Accord- 
iug  to  the  ^*  Statistiqne  Agricole  Officielle,''  the  daily  paj'of  a  woman  in  the  asricoltaial 
districts  was  85  centimes,  (17  cents,)  and  that  of  children  63  centimes,  (12^  cents.) 
The  same  document  shows  that  the  male  agricultural  laborer  works,  on  an  average, 
200  days  in  the  year,  women  120,  and  children  80. 

If  the  above  lignres  be  correct  the  day-laborer  earns  on  an  average  $70,  a  wanaa 
$20.40,  and  a  child  $10.  The  same  publication  gives  the  following  coloulationfl  on  tlte 
annual  expenses  of  day-laborers,  single  and  married : 

Average  expenditure  of  a  single  man* 

Tnnet. 

Lodging 2r    |5  4fl 

Food 230    46U0 

Clothing 45      9  00 

Total 302    60  40 

Deducting  this  from  the  amount  which  it  was  calculated  he  earned  in  the  year,  |70> 
only  $9.60  remain  for  other  expenses  or  for  investment. 

Average  expenditure  of  a  married  day-laborer's  family^  oonsis^ng  of  father ^  moiket,  od 

children. 


Items  of  expenditure. 


In  French 
currency. 


Id  Uoited 
States  gold. 


Lodging 

Bread 

Vegetobles 

Meat , 

Milk , 

Wine,  beer,  and  cider 

Salt 

Clothing , 

Firing 

Taxes , 

Other  expenses 

Total 


The  foregoing  is,  of  coorse,  oalcnlated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  French,  and  not  o( 
an  English  laboring-man.  For  a  family  consisting  of  five  persons  to  be  able  to  afonl 
the  above  expenses,  they  must  all  work,  and  even  then  the  anited  wages  leave  bot  t 
small  margin. 
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id's  wages 

omao's  wages 

iree  children,  at  50  francs  a  year 

Total 


In  French 
currency. 


Fr,  C. 

350  0 

102  0 

150  0 


602      0 


In  United 
States,  gold. 


|70  00 
20  40 
30  00 


120  40 


The  married  workman  is,  therefore,  according  to  this  calculation,  and  under  very 
rorable  circumstances,  still  worse  off  than  his  sin;;le  neighbor,  for  while  the  latter 
IT,  if  he  is  economical,  lay  by  about  48  francs,  ($9.60,)  the  other  will  have  but  a  bal- 
ce  of  21  francs  ($4.20)  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Bat  it  must  be  here  remarked  that  among  agricultural  laborers  in  France,  there  are 
lertain  number  who  supplement  their  resources  by  the  prosecution  of  an  accessory 
instry,  such  as  weaving,  wood-cutting,  sawing,  wooden-shoe-making,  cask-making, 
d  bnildmg.  Such  an  accessory  industry  may  increase  a  single  man's  wages  bv 
ont  190  francs  a  year,  ($38,)  but  it  is  probable  that  those  who  carry  on  a  trade  in  addi- 
»u  to  their  agricultural  labor,  cannot  work  as  many  days  in  the  year  at  agriculture, 
d  coDsequently  earn  lees  than  the  purely  agiicultural  laborer.  It  it*  calculated  that 
oot  6  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  laborers  are  engaged  in  some  trade.  *  * 
luorrler  to  form  a  just  appreciation  nf  the  m:iterial  condition  of  a  working-man,  it  is 
t  »aRjcicnt  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  average  amount  of  wages  he  earns  in  the 
Ar;  Tve  must  also  know  bow  much  is  to  be  deducted  from  this  sum  to  Qefray  the 
CHiKiry  expenses  of  lodging  and  food. 

FOOD. 

fbo  food  of  the  French  workman  is,  as  a  geueral  rule,  substantially  inferior  to  that 
which  the  Englishman  is  accustomed.  Many  a  French  factory-hand  never  has  any- 
iog  better  for. his  breakfast  than  a  large  slice  of  common  sour  bread  rubbed  over 
thsD  onion  to  give  it  a  flavor.  For  dinner,  some  soup,  potatoes  or  carrots,  and 
netimes  a  small  piece  of  pork,  which  costs  about  10  cents  a  pound ;  audforthoir 
(  uieal  they  eat  the  meat  of  which  their  soup  was  composed.  With  this  frugal  fare 
De  drink  only  water,  others  half  a  bottle  of  cider,  beer,  or  wino.  Bread,  vegetables, 
1  froit  are  generally  to  be  obtained  in  France  both  cheap  and  good ;  but  meat  is  bad 
'  dear. 

^  following  is  the  present  price  of  food  in  a  **  cuisine  onvri^re  "  frequented  by  none 
^factory- hands  at  Rouen  : 

^^^\of  fare. — A  dish  of  meat  and  vegetables,  6  cents;  bread  ad  libitum,  3  cents;  one- 
f^  litre,  or  I  of  a  pint  of  "  cidre  coup^,''  or  cider  and  water.  2  centos — 11  cents  a  meal, 
^^  pint  of  pure  cider,  3  cents;  a  basin  of  soup,  4  cents — 7  cents. 
Qtbe  north  of  France  an  Englishman  need  make  no  difference  in  the  amount  or  the 
tire  of  I  he  diet  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  As  he  approaches,  however,  the  southern 
(ricts  be  should  diminish  the  amount  of  animal  food  and  substitute  for  it  bread  aud 
?etables.  Bread  is  an  article  which  is  alwayt^to  be  obtained  of  good  quality  in 
^nc«,  and  Frenchmen  consume  it  in  much  larger  quantities  than  wo  do.  It  forms 
'Apiece  de  r<^sistance^  at  every  French  wr>rkinau's  meal ;  and  all  other  articles  of 
1  are  regarded  as  accessories  to  what  in  Frauce  is  literally  the  *^  staff  of  life.''  The 
Dch  have  always  been  renowned  for  their  culinary  skill.  It  is  a  talent  peculiar  to 
whole  nation.  The  very  poorest  classes  possess  it.  A  French  man  or  woman  will 
mfacture  a  palatable  meal  out  of  the  very  coarsest,  and  what,  to  our  ideas,  may 
ear  even  most  repulsive  materials.  The  "soupe,"  which  is  to  be  met  with  on  every 
3cb  workman's  table)  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  concoction  of  hot  water,  pepper, 
gravy  which  the  richest  millionaire  in  Kugiaud  is  obliged  to  putup  with,  if  hebasto 
at  an  onlinary  English  provincial  hotel,  or  even  at  many  an  establishment  in  the 
ropoliscallingitself  first-class.  And  yet  it  would  be  injudicious  somt^timcs  to  look  too 
;ly  into  the  composition  of  the  French  dish.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  a  French  work- 
can  live,  even  luxuriously,  where  an  EngliKlnuan  would  starve.  As  regards  bever- 
,  beer  and  wine  are  good,  whole-jome,  an<l  cheap.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  con- 
[itionof  beer  has  increased  enormously  among  all  classes.  Formerly  it  was  almost 
lown  in  France ;  now  it  is  the  couiinon  restaurant  beverage  of  the  Parisian 
lle-clas».  The  workmen,  however,  sM  11  cling  to  their  wine;  the  beverage  com - 
ly  consnm«^  by  all  classes  at  home.  The  beer  pri  acipally  drunk  is  the  light  Stras- 
;,  which  Htill  Wars  its  German  name  of  *'  bock,''  though  it  is  of  a  much  milder 
re  than  the  original. 

le  French  are  very  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  deleterious  spirit  called  "ab- 
le," which  has  a  most  injurious  effect  on  their  health.  The  Englishman  is  at  all 
s  too  prone  to  indulge  freely  in  drink,  but  if  be  has  any  regard  for  his  health  he 
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will  be  careful  to  avoid  dram-drinking,  (the  "  petit  verree,"  compoeed  of  all  §0Tfs  of 
noxious  spirits ;)  for,  in  addition  to  the  adulterated  character  of  these  spirituous  liqaon, 
the  dry  climate  of  France  will  not  permit  men  to  take  with  impunity  the  aoiountof 
spirit  which  they  could,  perhaps,  drink  in  England  without  any  positively  iDJariooi. 
effect. 

According  to  Dr.  Cenveilhier  the  popnlation  of  France  is  not  snfficiently  well  noar- 
ished.  He  calculates  the  daily  consumption  of  alimentary  matter  by  a  strong,  beftlthy 
man  to  be,  at  present,  from  46  to  49  ounces,  viz,  2b  ounces  water,  14  ounces c^rboo,aD(I 
7  ounces  azote  or  nitrogen.  In  order,  he  says,  that  the  matter  eliminated  shooid  bereg- 
ularly  replaced,  there  ought  to  be  an  excess  of  carbon  and  nitrogen.  A  healthy  man 
ought,  therefore,  to  consume  daily  31  ounoesof  dry  food,  or  6  owt.  1  qr.  14.297  lbs.  anna- 
ally.    The  rations  of  the  French  soldier  have  been  fixed  upon  this  calculation. 

It  is,  however,  proved  that  the  average  daily  consumption  of  the  whole  populatioo  is 
only  4  cwt.  1  qr.  9.017  lbs.,  instead  of  6  cwt.  1  qr.  14.297  lt>s.  per  man  annually;  bot, 
if  the  number  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  be  deducted,  the  consumptioD  will  be 
4  cwt.  2  qrs.  3.63  lbs.,  a  difference  of  from  1  cwt.  3  qrs.  2.416  lbs.  to  1  cwLSqn. 
13.439  lbs.,  or  29  per  cent.  This  consumption,  which  corresponds  to  44  gallons  o!  wbeit, 
22  gallons  of  barley  or  rye,  75.018  pounds  of  meat,  and  80.377  pounds  of  potatoes,  is,  a^ 
cording  to  the  doctor,  much  above  the  average  of  the  last  century,  but  is,  heooDsiden, 
still  insufficient.  This  must  be  very  much  below  the  average  wants  of  a  lar^i^e  portiou 
of  the  population,  because  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  general  consamption  ii 
relatively  greater  among  the  upper  classes  aud  in  towns,  than  among  the  poorer clttM 
and  in  the  country. 

As  regards  the  consumption  of  wheat  alone,  the  average  is  stated  to  have  be6o33 
gallons  per  man  in  1821,  and  63  gallons  per  man  in  1862. 

The  consumption  of  meat  per  head  since  the  year  1812  is  shown  by  the  foUowing 
table,  in  ppunds : 


Tears. 


1812. 
1830. 
1840. 
1852. 
lo62. 


Sheep,  pigs, 
goats. 


4,409 
11,023 
17,637 
17,637 
22.046 


Oxen. 


2,205 
4,409 
4,409 
4,409 
6,614 


Cows, 
calves. 


15,432 
17,637 
17,637 
24,251 
24,251 


Total 


ffl,(M6 
33,0® 
39,Gai 
46,9Sff 
&2,7ll 


Taking  into  eonsideration  the  increase  of  population,  the  consumption  per  he^  ^f 
1871  would  be  over  72  pounds.  In  1862,  1,900,000,000  pounds  of  meat  were  cousaoied 
in  France,  (reckoning  the  kilogramme*  at  2  ponnds  English  ;)  48  jieroent.  wereoxeo, 
40'per  cent,  pigs,  12  per  cent,  sheep  and  goats ;  in  all,  16,000,000  of  animals  werealaQgh- 
tered. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  price  of  provisions  in  Fnuoe  daring  a  period  of 
thirty-two  years: 


AvenifEe  period  of 
years. 


18*24-1833 
16:)4-1843 
1844-18.53 

1854 

I8i5 


Half  a  kilo  =;  1.1-10  of  a  poand. 


%4 

I 


10. 


71-5 
74-5 
81.5 
9^-5 
102-5 


0 


m. 


735 

815 

84-5 

101-5 

111-5 


> 


t 


#0.073^10.063-5 


8 

83-5 

94-5 

104-5 


91-51 
10 

131-5 
131-5 


Ordinarr-sized  bird. 


§ 

JO 


|0.16i^5 
17.1-5 
193-5 
34 
373-5 


10.404-510.733.5 


523-5 
573-5 
078.5 
7315 


;it3-5i 

84 
1    01-5 
1  081-5 


HiOf 

kilo. 


9 


p.  141 
15 
16 
18 
19  »^ 


1  dosen. 


& 


5^osi.5:i(injJ 

104-3^18  , 
11^3  I  «^ 


Annual  increcMe,  per  cent. 


From  1834-1833  to 

1834-1843....... 

From  1831-1843  to 

1844-1853  

From  1844-1833  to 

ia54  

Frnm  1P54  to  1855 
From  1824-1833  to 

1855 


10.163-5 

113.5 

593-5 
3134-5 

341^ 


4-510. 


$0.15 

143-5 

633-5 
196 

363-5 


).103-5 

15 

554-5 
304 

338  5 


10.14 

178-51 

88 
104 


411-5 


$0,143^ 

834-5 

894-5 
3833-5 


513-5 


10.111-5 

19 

68 
173 

361.5 


10. 163^10. 11 1-5  la  09  4-5  ID.  SI 


14 1-5       138.5 


791-5 
1194-5 

S544» 


90 
1774-51 

891. 


18  » 
593-3 

314-5 


«14 
IW 


*  The  kUopMnmQ  \a  Q(^^«2L«ivX  V>*iL*3i&VQ%.  v^'cte^^^o!^ 
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CLOTHIXG. 

The  French  workman  wears  a  hlne  linen  hlonse  and  tronsers.  The  snit  costs  10«. 
S{.42,)  and  one  will  last  from  one  to  two  years.  The  only  difference  made  in  winter 
to  pat  on  two  extra  shirts,  a  woolen  one  over  a  cotton.  Cloth  clothing  is  more  ex- 
'Dsive  in  France  than  in  England ;  and  as  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  Englishman 
ho  has  emigrated  to  the  north  of  France  to  make  any  change,  it  rests  with  him  to 
ligtt  whether  it  would  not  be  more  economical  for  him  to  adopt  the  cheaper,  bnt  less 
irable,  dress  of  the  country.  In  either  case,  he  will  probably  find  that  clothing  costs 
t>re  iu  France  than  in  England.  In  the  sonth  of  France,  however,  an  English  work- 
an  ou)(ht  certainly  to  adopt  the  blouse,  which  is  infinitely  cooler  and  pleasanter  than 
tofro  dress,  when  there  is  great  heat. 

The  following  prices  are  those  at  present  charged  by  a  firm  in  Paris,  whose  principal 
siliDgsare  with  the  working-class: 


•niplete  sait 

letot 

at 

Misereand  waistcoat 

Hu»er» 

!it-ooat 

oit,  a  pair  of  tronsers,  a  waistcoat,  a  hat,  a  shirt,  ) 
•  pair  of  gloves  and  a  cravat 5 

Warking'drt$$, 

Tails 

uses 

rts,  apiece 

ts 


Francs. 

U.  S.  gold  dol- 
lars. 

25  0  to  52  0 
19  0  to  38  0 
35  0  to  52  0 
19  0  to  30  0 
12  0  to  32  0 
25  0  to  39  0 
The  whole  for 
70  francs. 

5  00  to  10  40 
3  80  to  7  GO 
/  00  to  10  40 
3  80  to  6  00 
2  40  to  6  40 
5  00  to  7  80 

14  00 

1  60  to  2  75 

1  90  to  4  25 

2  25  to  5  50 
4  0  to  15  0 

32  to    55 
38  to    85 
45  to  1  10 
80  to  3  00 

LODGINGS. 

[leaking  generally,  home-comforts  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
iich  workmen.  Their  houses  in  the  small  towns  and  in  the  country  are  mere  Inrh 
plaster  erections,  ill-calculated  to  resist  either  the  heat  of  the  summer  or  the  cold 
inter.  No  doubt  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ''Cit^ 
ri^res,"  which  have  been  built  in  Paris,  Marseilles,  Amiens,  and  other  towns.  Many 
loyers  have  also  followed  the  good  example  thus  set  them,  and  have  built  ns  good 
les  for  their  work-people  as  can  be  met  with  in  the  best  parts  of  England.  In  large 
Ds  the  artisans  nsually  live  in  apartments  in  flats,  which  aie  apt  to  be  overcrowded, 
r  as  amle,  dirty.  Workmen  do  not  appear  to  have  mnch  difficulty  in  finding  lodg- 
» near  their  work ;  bnt  this  does  not  apply  to  Paris,  on  account  of  the  local  separa- 
of  classes. 

he  **  Cit^  Onvri^res, ''  already  mentioned,  are  not  all  built  on  the  same  plan.  Some 
large  barracks  nnder  regulation,  in  which  apartments  are  let  out  at  a  cheap  rate  to 
working-classes.  Although  these  buildings  have  been  erected  with  every  regard 
Lhe  comfort  of  the  working-man,  and  tlie  regulations  are  made  as  little  oppressive 
\  compatible  with  the  order  and  regularity  which  are  essential  for  individual  hap- 
ss  where  large  masses  of  men  are  brought  together  under  the  same  roof,  still  they 
9  never  been  popular  among  the  classes  fqr  whose  benefit  they  were  erected.  The 
ich  workman  objects  to  supervision.  On  his  return  home  he  wishes  to  be  a  free 
,  and  to  l)e  master  of  his  own  household  ;  and  the  cons<*quence  is  that  for  lack  of  a 
cient  number  of  working-men  applicants,  many  of  the  apartments  iu  these  build- 
are  let  to  a  class  for  whom  they  were  never  intended.  The  Cit^  Ouvri6re  at  Mar- 
es may  bo  taken  as  a  specimen  of  this  class  of  building.  It  is  built  on  the  side  of 
well-known  hill  which  overlooks  Marseilles,  and  which  is  surmounted  by  the  little 
lel  consecrated  to  N6tre  Dame  de  la  Garde.  It  consists  of  a  single  buildiiig  of  three 
ies,  and  contains  150  rooms  opening  on  to  long  corridors.  The  rooms  are  let  for 
to$l  and  $1.20  a  month.  The  furnitnre  consists  of  an  iron  bedstead,  a  table, 
chairs,  a  cupboard  and  a  looking-glass.  Only  men  are  admitted. 
be  workmen  have  the  nse  of  a  large  restaurant  in  the  house  at  very  moderate  prices, 
[lysician  attends  and  gives  medicine  gratis.  Hot-baths  are  prepared  every  Sunday, 
coat  5  cents. 
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The  Cif^  Oavri^re,  in  Paris,  in  the  Rne  Rocbecbonart,  contains  170  dwelliDg8,lje9i(lff 
a  salle  d'asile  and  a  small  establishment  of  batbs.  Furniture  is  not  providt^d.  The 
rooms  are  better  than  can  be  obtained  by  workmen  in  the  neighborhood,  and  tbepm-e 
about  the  same.  The  Cit^  Napoleon  was  the  first  Cit^  Onvri^re  erected  in  Paris,  and  is 
composed  of  15  houses,  929  dwelling  for  married  workmen,  and  G04  rooms  for  bacbelun. 
Rent  for  workmen,  $13.40  to  $50  a  year ;  for  employ^  or  clerks,  |59  to  $79.  Tht  fur- 
nished rooms  are  let  for  $1.60  a  month.  At  Amiens,  similar  erections  have  bceu  luailc. 
Rent  for  family,  from  $15.00  to  $25.'^. 

The  system,  which  has  really  been  a  perfect  snccess,  is  that  adopted  at  Mallionw.  TIm 
workmen's  dwellings  consist  of  rows  of  two-storied  houses,  each  with  a  garden  attadietl, 
and  the  condition  of  the  lease  is  such  that  a  workman,  after  a  certain  number  of  yeans 
can  obtain  the  freehold  of  his  house.  This  has  an  immense  moral  intlueuce  on  tli« 
|M>pulation.  There  is  no  irritating  system  of  supervision.  The  workman  feels  that  \w 
18  the  possessor  of  a  real  home,  that  in  a  few  years  he  will  become  a  proprietor;  aotl 
thus  the  whole  character  of  the  man  is  changed.  His  self-respect  increases,  lie  tWis 
himself  a  member  of  the  body-politic,  and  his  interests  enlist  him  on  the  side  of  order. 

The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  a  sanitary  report  on  the  condition  of  Lille 
which  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  mnnicipality  of  that  town  in  1832.  Grvat 
improvements  have  been  effected  since  that  date,  and  several  new  quarters  for  ilw 
working-classes  have  been  erected  ;  but  if  the  misery  is  no  less  now  than  io  ltJ32,tbere 
is  still  enough  left  to  afford  ample  scope  for  improvement: 

**  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  dwellings  of  our  working-classes  withont  Meing 
them.  Through  the  state  of  indifference  and  demoralization  lu  which  they  live.tbeT 
bring  themselves  into  a  condition  of  dreadful  and  deadly  misery.  In  their  dark,  niider- 
ground  dens,  in  their  rooms,  which  might  be  taken  for  cellars,  the  atmospben^,  how- 
ever loathsome,  is  never  changed.  The  walls  are  covered  with  filth.  The  be«i8,«bea 
there  are  any,  consist  of  dirty  planks,  covered  wif  h  damp  and  putrid  straw.  Tbeeoorse 
sheet,  the  color  aud  material  of  which  is  hidden  under  a  layer  of  dirt,  resembles  .iu«ve 
iu  texture. 

**  The  furniture  is  mildewed,  bedanl>ed,  and  broken.  The  windows,  always  dowf], 
are  pasted  up  with  paper  so  blackened  and  smoked  that  the  light  is  unable  topeoc- 
irate.  In  some  cases  ihe  windows  are  nailed  np  by  the  proprietor  to  prevent  tbi^  paaf« 
of  glass  from  being  broken  by  opening.  The  fioor  is  worse  than  all,  strewed  with  ml>- 
bish,  tilth,  cinders,  and  remnants  of  vegetables  picked  up  in  the  streets,  and  infected 
with  vermin  of  all  kinds.    The  air  is  nnfit  to  be  breathed,"  ^bo. 

M.  Blanqni  has  thus  described  the  workmen's  habitations  at  Rouen  :  '*  The  entnnce 
is  ofteu  by  a  low,  dark,  and  narrow  passage,  where  a  man  can  hanlly  stand  upright. 
These  passages  are  the  bed  of  a  fetid  stream  issuing  from  the  different  stories  awl 
apartments,  and  which  runs  into  the  smi.ll  conrt-yai^  and  there  stagnates.  The  stair- 
cases are  spiral,  without  light  or  bannisters,  bristling  with  hardened  filth,  and  bytb<>ni 
are  reached  dismal  low  dens,  with  windows  and  doors  which  scarcely  ojien  or  sbnt. 
and  with  little  or  no  furniture.  The  youngest  children  sleep  on  a  bag  of  ciudern;  tiM 
rest  of  the  family,  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  are  all  huddled  together  ou 
a  miserable  litter."     . 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  wretched  c\a9fk 
and  much  has  been  effected  since  the  above  was  written,  but  the  amount  of  poverty 
that  prevails  renders  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  it. 

M.  Jules  Simon  remarks,  in  speaking  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  working- 
classes  in  the  French  towns,  that  luckily  they  are  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  tbeirmi^ 
ery,  and  iu  proof  of  this  he  quotes  an  old  woman  lying  on  some  wretched  straw  in  a 
damp  cellar,  who,  pointirg  to  her  neighbor  on  the  wet,  bare  floor,  said,  '*1  am  aotrieh, 
but,  thank  God,  I  have  my  pallet  of  straw." 

WAGES  AND  QUALITY  OF  WORK. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trustworthiness  of  the  workman  has  an  iuflneocein 
most  trades  on  his  rate  of  wages.  Of  couise,  in  some  mechanical  employments,  vhew 
the  workman  is  but  a  machine,  aud  where  there  is  no  sco|h;  for  the  quality  of  bourtt)' 
or  dishonesty  to  make  its  influence  apparent,  the  former  may  not  be  remuuerate<lwit 
should  be  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  trades,  such  as  the  jeweler's,  honesty  fetchfS 
a  high  price.  The  persistent  abstraction  of  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  silk  jjiven  to 
the  Lyons  workmen  to  manufacture  has  always  weighed  heavily  on  the  trade  of  tlii*J 
city.  The  workman  forgets  that  the  effect  of  this  petty  fraud  is  to  increase  tbe  coetoi 
production,  first,  by  loss  of  material ;  second,  by  increased  expenditure  in  supervi«<'«- 
Tc  forgets  that  the  manufacturer  has  to  contend  with  competition  ;  that  bis  competi- 
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who  18  the  victim  of  petty  larceny  is  obliged  to  sell  his  goods  at  the 
foreign  maDnfactnren,  although  the  cost  of  production  is  greater  in  his 
J  the  frauds  to  which  he  is  snmeot.  To  meet  this  he  has  bnt  one  resource, 
lution  of  the  rate  of  wages.  Either  the  factory  or  work-shop  must  be 
les  must  be  lowered.  There  is  no  middle  course,  and  in  either  case  the 
be  sufferer." 

French  government,  alive  to  the  economical  consequences  of  the  dearth 
nted  inquiries  on  the  influence  which  the  increased  price  of  food  had 
the  rate  of  wages,  with  the  following  results: 

in  ike  principal  departmental  towns  (Paris  excepted)  during  the  years  1853 

and  1857. 

DAILY  WAGES  OF  A  WORKINQ-MAN  WHKX    BOARDED. 


1853. 

1857. 

In- 
crease. 

|0  19 
141 

•0  2U 

28 
17 

tO0^ 
03i 
02^ 

kV....  ....  ....  ......  ......  ......  ....  ....  ..... 

V  ••••  •"-•  ....  ......  ......  ......  ....  ....  ..... 

iV.......... 

V   ••"--•  ....  ....  ....  ••••  ....  ......  ......   .  .... 

"*'♦ 

WHEN  NOT  BOARDED. 

• 

1853. 

1857. 

In- 
crease. 

r 

•0  37f 
47 
30i 

to  42* 
54 
35 

|0  05 

07 

v.... ................................. ...... 

J    ....   ......    ....    ......    ....    ....    ....   ....   •    .....a 

04^ 

V  ••••  ••••••  ••••••  •■•••■..•■.•••  ....  ......  .... 

kbove  table  it  would  appear  that  wages,  taken  en  gros^  increased  between 
^  at  the  rate  of  about  14  per  cent.,  or  one-seventh. 

ost  important  point  to  ascertain  is  the  ordinary  daily  rate  of  wages  of 
b  boarded,  who  compose  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  working-men,  and 
[  laboring  class.  Under  this  category  it  was  found  that  ornamental  work- 
ittaiued  to  the  highest  rate  of  wages,  viz :  G8  cents  in  1853.  and  bO  cents  in 
9f  the  more  exnerienced  workmen  in  the  same  profession  received  even  as 
onts  in  1853  and  $1.14  in  1857.  After  them  came  the  workers  in  jewelry  and 
es,  who  received  55  cents  in  1853,  and  ZQ  cents  in  1857.  The  wig-uiakers 
oweet  wages,  27  cents  in  1853,  and  33  cents  in  1857 ;  and  the  weavera  ^\ 
,  and  31i  cents  in  1857. 

»men  the  artificial-flower  makers  obtained  the  hignest  rate  of  wages, 
ts  their  wages  rose  witbin  the  five  years  to  30  cents.  The  worst  paid  were 
era,  19  cents  in  1853,  and  25  cents  in  1857;  the  stay -makers,  the  embroid- 
s  seamstresses,  who  received  from  19f  cents  to  19}  cents  in  185!^,  and  221 
ints  in  1857. 

1 1855  the  following  were  the  rates  of  wages  of  workmen  engaged  in  the 
g  trade  in  the  principal  departmental  towns : 

;  dtUly  rate  of  wages  obtained  by  a  good  workman  in  the  building-trade, 

1854,  43  cents ;  in  1855,  44i  cenU. 
In  1854,  46  cents;  in  1855,  47i  cents. 
1^54,  40  cents;  in  1855,  48  cents. 
:  In  ia'>4,  47i  cents;  in  1855,  49  cents. 

f  of  the  work  executed  by  French  workmen  is,  as  a  general  rule,  good, 
uch  more  taste  than  the  English  workmen ;  they  consequently  excel  in 
ure  of  all  articles  of  luxury  where  refinement  and  a  correct  eye  for  tlie 
scessary ;  bnt  where  solidity  or  accurate  finish  is  required,  especially  in 
I  work,  the  Englishman  is  superior. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

icture  of  cotton,  which  now  occupies  so  prominent  a  position  among  the 
the  world,  was  not  introduced  into  France  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
*^ntnry.  In  1816  the  French  manufactories  were  employed  on  more  than 
ogrammes  (11,810  tons)  per  annum. 

)  L 
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The  cotton  industry  in  France  has  from  its  very  commencement  adapted  wits 
Bp^cialU6  the  manufacture  of  fine  texture,  ivhile  England  on  the  other  haml  bas prin- 
cipally aimed  at  the  production  of  coai'se  articles  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  French  teitnn-s, 
in  consequence  of  their  fineness  and  elegance.  haVe  always  sold  for  higher  prices  tban 
the  English,  hut  the  proportion  between  the  two  prices  has  always  remaioed  aboottbe 
same. 

The  average  wages  of  cotton-spinners  are  from  30  cents  to  40  cents;  40  cents  is  paid 
for  spinning  two  sides  and  30  cents  for  spinning  one  side. 

The  hours  of  work  at  Rouen  formerly  were  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  ra.  They  are  now 
reduced  from  6  a.  m.  to  6.15  p.  m.,  and  in  some  establishments  only  from  t)  a.  m.  to 5.15 
p.  ni.;  but  the  employers  state  that  they  are  afraid  they  will  not  be  able  permaoently 
to  adhere  to  this  reduction  on  account  of  the  loss  which  this  dimiuutiou  of  labor 
entails. 

The  following  shows  the  difference  in  the  wages  of  the  workers  in  cotton  iu  W 
and  1870 : 

Piece-work. — Average  salaries  per  day  of  good  icorkmen. 

1860.     1870. 

Spinners §0  32   $0X4 

Weavers Tit)       74 

Carders 'M       ^ 

Winders,  (men  or  women) 25       ^ 

Children U\     25 

Average 'Si\     T,\ 

This  angmentation  of  wages  is  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

The  proportion  between  the  men,  women,  and  children  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years 
of  age  employed  in  the  cotton-factories  of  France,  is  50  per  cent,  men,  2o  per  ceot 
women,  and  25  per  cent,  children. 

In  some  manufactories  a  good  weaver,  employed  at  piece-work,  can  gain  as  mncb  a 
$1.19  a  day,  but  this  is  an  exception. 

In  the  Vosges  wages  are  a  little  lower  than  those  already  qaoted,  bat  the  ang^meDta- 
tion  during  the  last  ten  years  has  followed  the  same  ratio. 


Daily  wages  in  the  coiUm-irade  at  Amiens, 

Wages  In  F.  S-  goM 

Hecklers $0  40to^eO 

Preparers 30  to     f^ 

Spinners 30  tD     ^ 

Reelers 30  to     ^ 

Doffers 12  to     4^ 

Weavers 40  to     ^ 

Mechanics 60  to  100 

Foremen '. 80  to  2  40 

The  bonses  built  for  their  work-people  by  the  Compagnie  Anonyme  consist  of  foor 
rooms,  with  a  coal-shed  and  a  small  garden.  The  rent  before  the  war  was  50  cents, 
which  has  now  been  reduced  to  2.'>  cents.  The  houses  of  the  same  class  in  tbeoeigb- 
borhood  are  let  at  from  50  cents  to  55  cents. 

*  •••••• 

ElbccHf. — This  town,  which  holds  snch  a  prominent  place  in  the  maniifacture  of  dotk, 
contains  from  9,000  to  10,000  workmen  permanently  residing  within  it«  limits:  about 
20.000  altogether,  counting  the  floating  population.  The  value  of  the  manulacturwoi 
this  town  amounted  in  1858  to  85,000,000  francs,  ($17,000,000.) 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  workmen  employed  for  the  last  half  cerltnry  has  not  al- 
tered, is  worthy  of  notice,  although  the  production  has  so  enormously  increased.  Thns 
if  we  take,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  years  1804  and  1853,  that  is  to  say,  a  year  in 
which  all  the  work  was  executed  by  hand,  and  a  year  in  which  machinery  was  em- 
ployed, it  will  be  found  that  the  same  number  of  men  were  employed,  notwithstanding 
the  diHerence  in  the  amount  produce<l. 

In  1804,  15,500  pieces  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  while  in  1853  82,000  pieces  weie 
marie.  In  1804  three  kinds  of  cloth  were  made,  the  average  price  of  which  was  24 
francs  the  metre.  In  1853  the  action  of  machinery  had  reduced  the  average  price  to 
12  francs  the  metre.  The  cloth  manufactured  in  1853  for  12  francs  was  sopehoi  to  the 
cloth  which  in  1804  sold  for  20  francs. 

The  wages  of  the  workmen  in  1804  were  24  cents  a  day ;  women,  15  cents;  cbiW'*" 
4  to  6  cents.  In  1853  the  average  had  risen  to  55  cents  for  men,  35  cents  for  women* 
and  lo  cents  for  children.     *  #  #  •  »  • 
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IiR^— This  is  a  very  large  center  of  induatry,  tb«  cotfon-spinners  alone  amounting 
to'.COO  or  fc*,000  in  Dumber.  The  population  of  the  town  is  over  154,000,  and  the  iuhal^ 
iuotn  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufncture  of  lace,  tulit%  and  cotton  fabrics.  The 
i-]iaiat«,  like  that  of  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  is  very  simihir  to*  that  of  England.  Men 
«raru  frum  50  to  65  cents  a  day,  and  the  women  50  cents,  working  twelve  honrs.  In  the 
c«iitOD-uiills  wages  average  from  44  cents  to  sometimes,  but  rarely,  70  cents  a  day. 


Oiud. — The  wages  here  are  :  men,  from  60  cents  to  fl ;  women,  from  30  cents  to  60 
c«rot6;  vouths  and  girls,  from  25  cents  to  55  cents ;  and  children,  from  15  to  20  cents. 

BoMeM, — The  cost  of  provisions  at  Rouen  is  as  follows :  meat,  20  cents  a  pound  ; 
Biilk, 2 cents  the  litre;  bread  4  cents  a  pound.  *  •  »  Xlii,  rate  of  wage.s  is  as 
Iwllows:  Fitters  in  engineering  works  get  87i  cents  to  $1.18  a  day ;  turners  the  same  ; 
tMuitiM  working  steam-hanimers,  $1.50  a  day;  irou-molders,  from  $1  to  $1.25  a  day  ; 
*^  nioateum,''  being  better  educated  and  of  rather  a  superior  class,  get  14  to  16  cents 
|»«rboQr.    ••••*• 

The  want  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  here  tends  to  inferior  workmanship  ;  and 
f  be  employers  do  not  H{>eak  very  highly  of  the  amount  of  talent  shown  by  their  men, 
nor  of  their  evincing  much  pride  in  iDeir  work.  The  hours  of  work  vary  from  eleven 
to  twelve  hours  in  the  town  ;  in  the  country  they  are  nearly  always  twelve.  In  Paris 
«looe  they  are  ten,  but  they  are  scarcely  ever  ten  elsewhere,  except  in  cases  where  the 
iHiMoefis  is  in  the  hands  of  a  company  who  are  spending  money  which  is  not  their  own. 
Ail  tirms  who  work  for  themselves  work  for  eleven  or,  more  generally,  twelve  hours. 

At  the  manufacturirgtown  of  Bolbec,  in  the  neighborhood,  where  there  are  si^veral 
large  capitalists,  the  men  work  for  eleven  honrs  only  ;  and  the  system  adopte<l  there 
l»y  these  employers,  who  are  endeavoring  to  better  the  condition  of  their  workmen, 
F«ein8  lo  have  resulted  in  making  them  more  settled,  and  to  have  improved  the  whole 
9«)oeof  their  character;  they  evince  more  pride  in  their  work,  and  thus  repay  their 
^^plojer  by  attending  to  his  interests,  while  their  whole  mwale  is  raised  ;  but  this 
^onld  hanlly  be  possible  in  a  large  town  where  the  proprietors  did  not  all  agree  to  act 
in  concert  in  the  matter. 

yaltncienmtB  has  almost  entirely  ceased  to  prod  nee  the  laee  which  bears  its  name. 
Tbe  workmen  who  make  the  real  Valenciennes  lace  earn  26  cents  a  day  ;  those  who 
>&ake  the  imitation,  as  it  is  made  in  Belgium,  earn  1  franc,  50  centimes,  (150  cents)  for 
twelve  honni'  work.    The  workers  in  coarse  lace  earn  25  cents. 

The  la'ge  coal-fields  in  the  neighborhood,  in  what  is  called  the  Bassin  de  Valen- 
^ieones,  supply  three-fourths  of  the  coal  obtained  in  the  whole  of  France,  and  concen- 
^te  in  this  district  a  large  mining  population,  which  numl>ered  in  1864  nearly  17,000 
bands.    The  yield  the  year  before  was  over  3,000,000  tons  of  coal.       •      •      •      • 

Chaloii9^mr-Mame, — With  the  exception  of  a  glass  manufactory  and  two  stocking 
^onfactories,  which  employ  a  number  of  women,  there  are  no  great  industrial  estab- 
lisboients  here.  The  h' dmen  get  from  50  cents  to  60  cents  a  day.  The  1  ast  prices  are 
^besame  as  io  the  spinning  factories  in  the  little  town  of  Suippes,  twenty  kilometres 
Ironi  Chalons.  Unfortunately  the  lodgings  are  of  a  very  low  character,  damp,  and 
•Jubealthy.  They  cost,  unfurnished,  from  $30  to  $40  a  year  for  a  family  of  four  per- 
son*. The  climate  is  healthy.  The  average  temperature  varies  between  90*^  Fahren- 
^it,  io  the  summer,  and  15°  Fahrenheit,  in  the  winter,  the  average  lying  between  50^ 
Fahrenheit  and  t)0°  Fahrenheit.  Coal  co8t«  80  cents  to  90  cents  the  100  kilogrammes, 
Jl  cwt  3  qrs.  24  lbs.  7  oz;)  bread,  per  pound,  4  cents;  meat,  per  pound,  18  cents; 
*wtter,  per  pound,  28  cents ;  eggs,  each,  2  cents  ;  jMjtatoes,  per  pound,  5  cents  ;  bacon, 
|Kr  pound,  18  cents ;  wine,  per  pint,  5^  cents ;  beer,  per  pint,  3  cents. 

L>nt  U  Sauhier, — Cheese  and  wine  are  the  staple  products  of  this  district.  A  salt- 
^ioe,  employing  150  hands,  gives  work  to  the  population.  A  mechanic,  In  proportion 
to  his  skill  and  strength,  can  earn  from  45  cents  to  70  cents  a  day.  Msisons,  carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths,  &c,  receive  about  4  francs  or  5  francs  (80  cents  or  $1)  for  a  day's 
Joik  of  twelve  hours.  Lodgings,  consisting  of  single  rooms,  cost  from  $10  to  $13. 
Workmen  sometimes  live  in  boarding-houses  for  $8  to  $10  a  mouth ;  but  many  find  it 
Reaper  to  live  at  home.    The  climate  is  a  temperate  one. 

Aoiicf. — The  wages  here  are  very  low  and  workmen  are  obliged  to  live  with  the 
greatest  economy.  Mechanics,  for  instance,  who  are  the  most  numerous  class  here, 
wnly  receive  from  39  cents  to  50  cents  a  day.  The  best  only  get  from  60  cents  to  oO 
cents.  The  skilled  workman  only  receives  80  cents  p?r  diem.  Beyond  these,  higher 
^ages  are  only  given  for  piece-work  to  workmen  employed  in  special  branches 
of  industry  in  large  establishments.  These  can  live  well  on  their  earnings.  Miners 
pQdillers,  plate-rollers,  casters,  and  mechanics  can  get  on,  and  even  live  well,  if  tliey 
■re  sensible  men  and  eoonomically  disposed.  The  embroiderers  and  the  lace-workers 
^  Mirecoort,  who  number,  the  former  about  40,000  workmen,  the  Hocond  about  25,000, 
■^  verj- badly  paid.  In  1852,  the  lace-workers  of  Mirecourt  complained  that  their 
*^ily  labor  of  twenty  hours  only  produced  35  centimes  to  40  centimes  (7  to  8  ceotb) 
^^lit  formerly  they  received  from  14^  centimes  to  19  centimes.        •        •        •        • 
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Iiheim$  is  indebted  to  the  manafaotore  of  wool  for  its  iiDportant  industrial  positioD. 
It  liolds  the  first  rank  in  the  amoant  of  production,  30,000  to  40,000  workmeo  beiof 
employed  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Since  the  introdnction  of  ateam-cardiof^  die 
workmen  employed  in  this  department  have  suffered  considerably.  While  an  indiii- 
trious  workmanreqaires  an  assistant  to  enable  him  to  card  by  band,  in  the  year,  715  to 
770  pounds,  the  machine  can  prepare  33,000  pounds  to  45,000  pounds  in  the  same  time. 
Foriuerly  a  carder  could  earn  300  francs  ($60)  a  year,  a  sum  inanfficieut  to  sapporr  bin 
comfortably,  but  now  he  cannot  earn  even  thnt. 

Taking  the  average  of  all  the  industries  in  Rheims  by  hand  as  well  as  by  msehiDefy 
the  iucome  of  the  artisan  in  Lr560  was  $100.  If  we  separate  those  who  work  by  baod 
from  those  who  work  with  the  aid  of  machinery,  it  will  be  found  that  the  fonnef 
earned  $80  per  year,  and  the  latter  $1^. 

8t.  Etienne, — The  following  table  gives  the  prices  of  provisions  at  Bt.  Etienoe  in  1871 : 


Articles. 


Wheat per  100  kilogrammes,  2:20  pounds.. 

Rye per  100  kilogrammes.. 

Barley per  100  kilogrammes.. 

Oats per  100  kilogrammes.. 

Pease per  100  kilogrammes.. 

Lentils per  100  ki'ogrammes.. 

Beans per  100  kilogrammes. 

Potatoes per  100  kilogrammes.. 

Flour per  100  kilogrammes  . 

Bread,  white per  100  kilogrammes. 

Bread,  brown per  100  kilogrammes. . 

Bread,  black per  100  kilogrammes.. 

Beef per  kilogramme.. 

Veal *. per  kilogramme.. 

Mutton per  kilogramme.. 

Pork per  kilogramme.. 


/.  c 
M6  TjO 
18  00 
20  bO 
HM)  GO 

:i2  00 

50  00 
27  00 
6  50 
40  00 
50  00 
45  00 


4»0 


34 
1 
1 
1 
I 


00 
90 
80 
90 
GO 


aces 

$5  90 
3CQ 

4  10 

4  10 

640 

10  00 

500 

130 

800 

10  00 

960 

61$ 

•  Per  pound. 

Lyon$  contains  about  300  manufactories  of  silk,  and  as  several  are  in  tbebsodsof 
partners,  the  manufacturers  number  from  about  450  to  500.  About  three-fifths  of  tl]« 
production  is  for  the  foreign  market.  There  are  70,000  looms  at  work,  emplojio^ 
175,000  hands.  In  IHHO  the  wages  paid  were  at* the  rate  of  13^  cents  per  yard.  The 
weaver  can  make  a  little  more  thau  4  metres  (4^  yards)  a  day,  working  from  5  io  tbe 
morning  until  10  at  night,  which  brought  in  70  cents.  Thirty-five  cents  ootofthe 
ul)ove  sum  went  to  the  owner  of  the  loom,  and  35  cents  to  <the  workman.  Some  an 
better  paid,  but  the  average  is  36  cents  per  day. 

The  majority  of  the  Lyons  workmen  occupy  large  houses  of  ^ve  or  six  stories,  boilt 
expressly  for  them.  The  rooms  are  made  sufficiently  loft^  to  take  iu  a  Jscqaaid 
loom,  and  are  let  separately.  The  largest  part  of  the  room  is  devoted  to  the  lomns, 
the  numbers  of  which  vp.ry  from  two  to  six,  while  the  remainder  of  the  space,  fomiiu| 
a  kiud  of  alcove,  lighted  sometimes  by  a  window,  is  divided-r-thanks  to  the  height  of 
the  room — into  two  divisions,  one  above  the  other.  The  upper  part  is  reserved  fortbe 
children  and  assistants;  the  lower  half  serves  as  kitchen,  sittiU£-room,  and  bed-nwo 
for  the  owner  of  the  looms.  The  staircases  are  large  and  airy.  The  healthioeis  of  the 
modern  lodgings  and  the  assistance  of  machinery  in  weaving  have  had  a  marked  effect 
on  the  health  and  physique  of  the  population.  •  •  •  • 

The  French  law  for  the  protection  of  children  is  not  so  stringent  as  the  law  in  Englso^' 
Children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age  may  work  iu  Frauce  ei^ht  hours  oat  of  tk 
twenty-four,  that  is  one  and  a  half  hours  longer  than  in  England.  There  is  tlao  do 
effective  system  of  supervision.  The  French  law  only  applies  to  manufactories  an^ 
establishments  in  which  machinery  moved  by  mechanical  power  is  used,  or  in  ^'ork* 
Hhops  containing  more  than  twenty  workmen.  The  Lyons  workshops  never  hold  mon 
than  six  workmen,  and  tbe  government  has  never  used  the  power  conferred  ou  it 
by  this  law  to  extend  the  prohibition.  It  is,  therefore,  a  dead  letter  as  far  as  tbe  v\^ 
manufacture  is  concerned. 
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Market  and  reUUlfrioe$  of  proviiioM  at  LyoM  in  September,  1871. 

Market. 

«r  kilosmmme,  2  pounds  ^  ounces $0  42 

rlOO 1  4:< 

ler  kilofi^mme 27 

^fish — 1st  quality,  per  kilogramme <i4 

a-fish — 2d  qaality,  per  kilogramme 29 

Ucr  fish— carp,  per  kilogramme 29 

iter  fish — tench,  per  kilogramme 46 

Iter  fish,  pike,  per  kilogramme 89 

Retail.        Market. 

ter  kilogramme — 8  c.  7fc. 

r  kilogramme 27^  27 

r  kilogramme 37  34 

per  kilogramme 37  34 

iinaire,  or  wine  of  the  country,  7  cents  to  12  cents  per  litre — (If  pints.) 

tUet. — Nothing  is  manufactured  here  on  a  large  scale  bnt  soap,  for  which  there 
)  works,  with  corresponding  mills  for  crushing  oil  seedM,  and  one  or  two  large 
iug  establishments.  In  these  the  wages  range  from  62  cents  to  $1  a  day,  occonl- 
le  quality  of  work.  Thepncesof  house  rent,  labor,  AnkI,  and  clothing  are  witliin 
r  c«nt.  the  same  as  at  Paris;  bread,  meat,  vegetables,  clothing,  and  furuitiiro 
lUy  dearer ;  house  rent,  fruit,  and  wine  are  cheai^er.  Most  thjngs  are  bnui^hc 
in,  which  accounts  for  the  high  pi  ices.  It  would  seem  that  living  at  Marreilles 
*re  than  in  London,  or  any  other  large  town  in  England.        *  "  • 

tax. — The  purchase-power  of  money  at  Bordeaux  as  regards  absolute  necessn- 
ife,  such  as  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  is  less  than  in  England.  Tbe  light 
'the  country  are  drunk  in  preference  to  beer,  and  are  more  suited  to  the  el;- 
pecially  in  summer.  The  drainage  at  Bordeaux,  from  the  porous  nature  of  the 
latnrally  very  good ;  workmen  can  obtain  lodgings  near  their  work,  and  il<» 
•r  from  overcrowding.  In  the  manufacture  of  small  articles,  French  worknnin- 
early  always  better  as  regards  finish,  but  it  is  not  of  so  solid  and  stnuig  a  cliar- 
tbe  English.    Wages  in  manufacturing  establishments  vary  from  between  bO 

$1.20  u>r  men,  from  40  cents  to  60  cents  for  women  and  grown  lads,  and  from 
to  40  centa  for  girls.  The  English  workman  cannot  live  as  well  at  Bordeaux 
gland,  nor  are  his  earnings  as  great.  Rent  of  lurni8he<l  lodgings  is  from  $3  to 
lODth.  Fuel  costs^B  to  |9  a  ton.  Meat  20  cents  the  English  pound.  Vegetables, 
i,  and  clothing  are  all  dearer  than  in  a  town  of  the  sanu)  size  in  England.  The 
siau  being  accustomed  to  animal  food,  which  is  twice  as  dear  as  bread  and  veg-' 
(upon  which  tbe  native  thrives,)  canuot  feed  himself  for  less  than  3  fiancs  (60 
day ;  the  same  sum  sufficing  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  the  French  workman. 
tiham. — The  climate  is  very  uealthy  and  mild,  and  epidemics  unknown.  The 
ture  in  winter  rarely  goes  below  24^  F,  and  that  only  for  a  few  days.  A  win- 
of  clothes  can  be  got  c<»mplete  for  from  $6  to  $10;  summer  ones,  from  $4.25  to 
rorkman  can  |^t  good  healthy  lodgings  of  two  rooms,  for  from  $2.10  to  $3.10  a 
Food  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  Eggs  cost  1  cent  apiece.  Chickens,  30  cents  to 
apiece.  Butchers'  meat  and  vegetables  are  cheap,  as  is  also  fruit.  Wine  costs 
to  6  cents  for  f  imperial  pint.  The  industry  of  the  place  consists  in  the  maun- 
)£  coarse  woolen  goods  and  serges,  {Cadia  de  Montaubany)  in  spinning  silk,  and 
Dg  furniture.  The  character  of  the  people  is  somewhat  indolent,  and  they 
fthey  chose  to  be  more  active,  easily  double  their  average  earnings,  which  are 
eei\t8  to  $1  a  day  for  men,  and  10  to  20  cents  for  women.  •  •  • 
MTOuz. — rbere  are  two  manufactories  here ;  one  of  tobacco,  iu  which  the  men 
Nit  30  cents;  and  one  of  cloth,  iu  which  54  cents  is  the  average  of  wages.  Me- 
earn  from  40  to  80  cents  in  founderies,  &.c.  The  ordinary  workman  earns  from 
cents  a  day.  In  drees-niaking  establishments,  where  women  are  employed, 
ary  from  25  to  30  cents.  The  average  time  they  work  is  ten  hours.  Food  is 
me  and  abundant.    Meat  costs  from  *.i5  to42  cents  per  kilogramme,  (2  pounds  3ji- 

Turkeys  cost  $2.40  to  $3  the  pair.  Fowls,  from  58  cents  to  $1.18  a  pair:  Bread 
cents  per  kilogramme,  (about  4^  cents  per  pound,)  for  the  first  quality.  The 
;osts  aoont  3^  cents  per  pound.  *  *    .  *  •  * 
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PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS  IN  PARIS,  IN  1871. 


Articles. 


J5rea<l.  first  quality per 

hread,  Sfccouil  quality l>er 

I5e<'f,  first  quality per 

iie*fi\  »t'Con<l  qnali ty per 

Beef,  third  quality jier 

Veal,  first  quality per 

Veal,  second  quality per 

Veal, third  quality per 

Mutton,  first  quality^ per 

Mutton, second  quality per 

Mutton,  third  quality per 

Fillet  of  beef per 

Kump-steak per 

Butter,  first  quality per 

Butter,  Sfcond  quality yter 

Butter,  third  quality per 

Butter,  fourth  quality per 

Milk : 


Cream 

Sugar,  first  quality per 

Sugar,  second  quality per 

Sugar,  third  quality per 

Coffee,  first  quality per 

Coffee,  secoud  quality per 

Cofi'tie,  t  hird  qua'  ity per 

Coffee,  fourth  quality per 

Tea,  first  quality per 

Tea,  second  quality per 

Tea,  third  quality .'. per 

Candles,  first  quality per 

Candles,  second  quality per 

Candles,  third  quality i>er 

Candles,  fourth  quality iwr 

Lamp-oil,  first  quality per 

Lauip- oil,  second  quality per 

Fire-wood per  1,000 

Coal per  1,000 

Coke per  1,000 

Wine 


kilogramme  . 
kilogramme.. 

kilogramme.. 

kilogramme.. 

kih>gramme.. 

kilogramme.. 

kilognimme.. 

kilogramme.. 

kilogramme.. 

kilogramme.. 

kilogramme.. 

kilognimuio.. 

kilogramme.. 

kilogramme.. 

kilogramme. 

kilogramme.. 

kilogramme.. 

per  litre.. 

per  litre.. 

kilogramme., 
kilogramme., 
kilogramme., 
kilogramme., 
kilogramme., 
kilogramme., 
kilogramme., 
kilogramme., 
kilogramme., 
kilogramme., 
kilogramme., 
kilogramme., 
kilogramme., 
kilogramme., 
kilogramme., 
kilogramme., 
kilogrammes., 
kilogrammes., 
kilogrammes.. 
per  litre.. 


In  French 
carreDcv. 


/.  c, 
0  45 

0  25 

2  00 

1  70 

1  50 

2  60 
2  20 
2  00 
2  20 


1 
1 
5 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
0 
1 


70 
40 
00 
00 
50 
20 
70 
35 
40 
00 


0  80 
0  75 

0  70 
2  40 
2  20 
2  00 

1  80 
8  00 
6  00 

00 
TiO 
40 

:iO 

25 
fiO 


4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


70  00 

GO  00 

60  00 

50c.  !o  70c. 


lu  Unit 
8catesg( 


K 


lOcU 


FROM  REPORTS  OF  BRITISH  CONSULS. 

BOULOGNE  CONSULAR  DISTRICT. 

The  following  is  the  price  of  lahor  for  the  day  of  10  hours :  a  mason,  70  cent 
slater, 90  cents;  a  carpenter,  HO  cents;  a  joiner, G8  cents;  a  locksmith,  70ceuf 
I>ainter,  54  to  62  cents ;  on  ordinary  hihorer,  54  cents.  In  the  boot  trade  a  work 
earns  from  60  cents  lo  70  cents  a  day  by  piece-work.  In  the  pen  manufactory  ^ 
are  about  $3.75  a  week,  the  day^s  work  being  from  8  a.  ni.  to  7  p.  m.  with  the  int* 
of  an  hour  ;  the  women  em])loyed  on  piece-work  probably  receive  as  much.  Id 
eement-works,  where  not  much  skill  is  required,  the  wages  ere  56  cents  a  day.  h 
iron-works  the  ordinary  laborer  is  paid  from  50  to  56  cents,  while  the  skilled  vrork 
receives  as  much  as  $1  a  day.  In  the  carriage  manufactory,  which  is  a  very  inji^r 
business,  the  wages  range  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  a  day,  according  to  the  degree  of 
in  the  workman. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  provisions  in  the  town  of  Boulogne:  ^ 
bread,  first  quality,  4  cents  per  pound  ;  beef,  ordinary  quality, 22  cents  per  po« 
njutton,  ordiAary  quality,  20  cents  |)er  pound ;  veal,  ordinary  quality,  20  cent! 
]mund ;  pork,  ordinary  quality,  18  cents  per  pound  ;  butter  for  the  table,  32  cent 
jiound  ;  butter  for  the  kitchen,  25  cents  per  pound ;  coffee  from  40  to  45  cent 
l>()uud ;  sugar,  white,  17  cents  per  i>ouud ;  sugar,  brown,  13  to  15  cents  per  p« 
coals  are  from  $6  to  $6.C0  per  ton. 
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CALAIS  CONSULAR  DISTRICT. 

tiv^a.-^Iii  the  neigbborhood  of  Calais  tbe  lod^iugtt  are  tolerably  good  aud  bealtliy, 
Qveoieutly  situated  as  regaitls  distauce  lioin  ^ork. 

le  Lille  distiict  there  are  a  lew  unhealthy  loilglngs,  but  such  cases  are  rare, 
laiiit  VHlery-sur-Soiiiuie  lodgiugs  for  workiug-iueu  are  very  scarce.  Luborei's 
red  oD  public  works*  such  as  tbe  embuukments,  reside  generally  at  a  distance  of 
hree  to  live  miles  from  the  town,  and  have  to  come  to  and  from  their  work, 
iug  to  the  state  of  the  tide.  Mr.  IVArcy  adds,  that  **  bealtby  premises  are  very 
It  to  tiud,  and  tbat  the  small  ill-ventilated  cabins,  in  which  the  laboring  classes 

io  the  villages  around  Saint  Valery,  are,  in  some  cases,  very  uuwholesome  and 
io  some  places  dunghills  and  cesspools  being  contiguous  to  their  very  doors.'' 
old  here  olieiTve  that  there  are  no  factories  in  the  immediate  neigbborhood  of 
iTulery,  tbe  district  beiifg  piyely  agricultural. 

fgards  this  part  of  France  there  is  no  special  risk  for  any  one  living  temperately ; 
contrary,  in  the  Caiais  dibtrict  esi>ecially,  the  people  are  clean  and  healthy,  aud 
>f  them  very  long-lived.  •  •  *  » 

iitf  of  work. — The  English  workmen  in  the  lace  trade  are  decidedly  competent, 
ke  a  pride  iu  their  work.  I  should  say  tbe  same  of  the  French  workmen  in  this 
ilur  branch  ot  industry. 

IVilsou  rejwrta  that,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  weavers,  the  workmen  in  his  dis- 
rc  not  good,  and,  being  baldly  paid,  they  take  no  pride  in  their  work, 
egards  the  question  whether  there  is  any  class  of  artisans  whose  work  can  be 
etl  uptm  as  good  from  the  sense  of  honor  they  have  in  executing  it,  I  should 
th,  perhaps,  tbe  exception  of  the  lace  trade,  they  are  governed  not  by  a  sense  of 
but  by  interest.  Tbe  same  remark  is  made  as  regards  the  weavers  in  the  Lille 
>• 

the  skill  of  tbe  workmen  influeuc'ng  the  rate  of  wages,  those  employed  in  the 
ide  are  paid  according  to  tbe  quality  of  their  work  and  steadiness  in  their  busi- 
reless  or  unscrupulous  workmen  rarely  remaining  in  their  situations.  Skill  aud 
irthiness  must,  therefore,  influence  the  rate  of  wages. 

-ate  of  wages  in  the  tulle  trade  varies  as  much  as  from  |6  to  $14  per  week,  and 
lated  entirely  by  work  done.  Tbe  hours,  too,  vary  considerably.  When  the 
(  active,  the  machines  are  at  work  day  aud  night;  in  average  seasons,  during 
7  only ;  and  at  certain  times,  known  as  the  *^  morte  saiaotiy"  i.  c,  during  the 
u  they  are  at  work  only  during  part  of  the  day.  •  ♦  •  # 

e  Lille  district  the  men  earn  from  50  cents  to  65  cents  per  day,  and  the  women 
I,  working  72  hours  per  week;  and  in  the  cotton-mills  they  earn  from  40  cents 
uts  per  day,  the  latter  sum,  however,  very  rarely.  •  •  •         « 

HAVRB  CONSULAR  DISTRICT 

ase-power  of  money. — It  is  not  very  easy  to  give  the  absolute  rate  of  wages'  paid 
LiVre  district  to  the  different  classes  of  workmen,  }is  it  varies,  as  do  tbe  prices 
isions,  and  house-rent  in  the  different  localities  being  higher  at  Havre  than  in 
siior.    I  have,  however,  endeavored  to  give  tbe  mean  of  the  different  rates. 


■ 
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50 

a5 

80 
60 
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taiuters 
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9—11 
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9—11 
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9     U 

Apiunere 

weavers,  (principally  women 
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11—12 
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12 

rs ^ 
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1 

1—12 

^Iriverw.  four  classes,  average.... 
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AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS. 


Average  wages. 

1 

CM 

o 

e 

a 

Ocoapation. 

Currency. 

United  States 
gold. 

ObaenntioDS. 

By  the  year : 

400-450 
275—325 
223-275 

1  50 
1  00 
3  00 
1  75 

$80  00  to  $90 
55  OOto  65, 
44  60to  55 

30 
20 
60 
35 

15 
15 
15 

13 
13 
13 
13 

Board  and  washiog  imi 

Ordiuary  laborer 

Women  .......  ....•••• 

Meal-times  iododed. 

By  the  day: 

Men,  with  food «... 

Women,  with  food 

Men,  without  food 

Women,  without  food.. 

Meal-timm  iododed. 

PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS. 


Articles. 


Bread,  second  quality per  4  pounds.. 

Butter^  fresh per  pound.. 

Butter,  salt per  pound.. 

Potatoes per  pound.. 

Bacon per  pound.. 

Beef,  second  quality ^.. per  pound.. 

Muttdn per  pound.. 

Pork per  pound.. 

Lard per  pound.. 

Sugar,  moist per  pound.. 

Coffee per  pound.. 

Tea per  pound.. 

Milk per  quart.. 

Eggs each.. 

Soap,  white per  pound.. 

Soap,  yellow per  pound.. 

Soap,  soft per  pound.. 

Cider per  quart.. 

Beer, common per  quart.. 

Wine,  common per  quart.. 

Brandy per  quart.. 


Average  price. 


United  Stal 
gold. 
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PRICES  OF  RENT,  FUEL,  LIGHTS,  CTOTHINO. 


Articles. 


twins per  week, 

per  ton, 

•  • ••««*• •••••• •*•«%• ••••»•  •••«*•  ••*•  ••••  •«••••  ••* 

perpoand. 

a per  quftrt. 

per  yard 

^ per  yard. 

^ per  yard. 

larae) , per  yard 

per  yard. 

per  yard. 

per  yard. 

I .• per  pair. 

en's .*. per  pair. 

>men'8 per  pair. 

ildren's per  pair. 

ibota) per  pair. 

c each. 

t each. 

each. 


Average  price. 


U.  S.  gold. 


$0  60 
6  00 

15 
16i 

1  60 
90 
70 
25 
16 
20 
40 
30 
40 
60 

1  00 
ieO 

2  40 
HO 
70 


2 
1 


MARSEILLES  CONSULAR  DISTRICT. 

Bring  the  severe  disorganization  the  country  has  undergone  since  Jnly,  1870, 
mrprifiing  that  the  normal  scale  of  images  ^iven  to  artisans  and  laborers  should 
lergone  many  changes,  and  it  is  really  mfflcult,  at  present,  to  say  what  may 
lered  the  standard  of  wages.  In  the  laree  engineering  establishments  inMar- 
9  ordinary  laborers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  70  cents  a  day,  and  the  skilled  work- 
1  $1  to  $1.20.  In  the  large  soap-works,  and  in  the  mills  for  crushing  oil-seeds, 
rates  prevail.  The  porters  and  laborers  employed  in  loading  and  discharging 
•nd  in  the  work  at  the  docks  and  warehouses  about  the  port,  are  mostly  paid 
ite  of  $1  a  day,  or  they  manage  to  earn  that  amount  at  piece-work.  Ship- 
rs,  calkers,  and  blacksmiths  are  likewise  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.20.  These 
or  less  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages  in  this  and  other  large  towns,  artisans 
trers  receiving  about  10  per  cent,  less  in  the  smaller  towns  in  the  south  of 
Agricultural  laborers  are  paid,  on  the  average,  from  40  to  50  cents  a  day. 
regoiug  rates  of  wages  sufficed,  previously  to  the  war,  to  keen  all  the  available 
)ccnpied,  and  m^ny  of  them  were  even  euabled  to  save  small  sums  of  money, 
ags-banks'  returns  show  that,  in  Marseilles  alone,  there  were  27,288  depositors 
Old  35,966  in  1869.  Two-thinds  of  these,  at  least,  were  artisans  and  laborers, 
rmer  year  their  average  savings  amounted  to  $70.30  per  head,  and  in  1869  to 

4^  •  •  •  •  • 

lias  been  a  falling  off  in  the  savings-banks  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to 
It  of  15  per  cent.  Considerable  sums  of  money  are  likewise  invested  in  gov- 
stocks,  and  all  sorts  of  French  and  foreign  securities,  by  the  artisans  and 
classes.  The  rate  of  wa^es  which  are  thus  stated  enable  the  artisans  and 
to  obtain  the  necessary  ahments  and  clothing,  as  well  as  to  meet  their  other 
J  expenses,  house-rent,  d&c,  to  about  the  same  degree  as  the  artisans  and  labor- 
igland.  A  great  advantage,  however,  possessed  by  the  working-classes  in  the 
France  is  the  climate,  which  is  usuallv  so  bright  and  cheering.  With  theez- 
>f  fiuit  and  wine,  provisions  are  not  cneaper  than  in  Englana.  Bread,  meat, 
vegetables  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  south  of  France  below  English  rates ; 
larer  than  in  England,  but  the  winter  being  shorter  in  France  than  in  that 
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conntry,  the  annnnl  expenditure  thereoD  amooDts  to  about  the  same  in  both  ooQuttiei 
Hou8e-reut  in  the  hirge  towns  is  higher,  proportionately,  than  in  England. 

In  the  Boath  of  France  the  standard  of  health  is  very  good  ;  the  climate  is  fine  and 
enjoyable  throughout  the  year,  and  a  fair  amount  of  longevity  is  not  wanting.  The 
summers  are  warm,  but  the  heat  does  not  prevent  the  artisans  and  laborers  from  car- 
rying out  their  occupations,  whether  indoors  or  out  in  the  open  air,  and  the  iield-bbor- 
ers  are  not  prevented  thereby  from  performing  their  work. 

The  laboring  classes  iu  these  parts  are  frugal  and  abst^imions  in  matters  of  diet. 
This  consists  principally  of  bread  and  wine,  and,  of  late  years,  the  taste  for  animnl 
food  has  increased  with  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  the  t-owns,  espe- 
cially, the  taste  for  meat  is  fairly  established,  and  successful  work-people  liveastliuse 
in  England. 

The  inhabitants,  taken  altogether,  are  better  found  in  clothing  than  in  most  conn- 
tries.  The  airticles  of  which  their  clothing  is  composed  are  not  altogether  so  good  ot^ 
substantial  as  those  in  geneVal  use  in  England ;  but  the  Frenchman  is  more  careful 
about  his  clothing,  and  his  garments  look  better  and  last  longer  iu  this  fine  dry  cliuiuti; 
than  those  usually  worn  by  English  artisans  and  laborers.  Warm  clothing  is  abw>- 
lutely  requisite  in  the  south  of  I  ranee,  as  much  so  as  in  England,  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature being  very  rapid,  and  dry,  cutting  winds  which  prevail  rendering  it  necessar)' 
to  use  proper  precautions  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  securing  proper  lodgings  for  tbe  work- 
ing-classes. All  the  large  towns  are  being  rebnilt,  and  much  att>eution  is  being  piid 
to  the  proper  ventilation  and  drainage  of  the  houses.  In  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  other 
large  towns  in  the  south  of  France  the  working-classes  can  now  tind  proper  odiI 
healthy  lodgings  not  too  far  removed  from  their  work. 

The  workmen  generally  employed  in  the  various  trades  and  occupations  io  thesonth 
of  France  are  every  way  most  competent  in  their  respective  pursuits  when  it  suit* 
their  fancy  to  display  their  skill ;  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  work  steadily.  Tl)cr«i« 
much  instability  iu  their  manner  of  working,  and  slovenly  workmanship  is  not  aocoiu- 
monly  seen.  The}' waste  much  time  about  their  work,  and,  considering  them  alto* 
gether,  they  do  not  take  much  pride  iu  their  work,  or  put  their  character  into  it. 

NANTES. 

Wages  may  be  fixed  at  an  average  of  80  cents  per  day.  The  Parisian  workman  is 
paid  by  the  week  or  fortnight,  deducting,  of  course,  the  holidays.  The  mean  pay  may 
tlins  be  estimated  at  $20  per  month,  about  ^240  a  year,  but  one  must  not  lose  sight  of 
tbe  stoppages,  (**  mortea  saisons")  which,  iu  different  trades,  vary  between  two  awl 
fonr  months  iu  the  year.  In  short,  the  Parisian  workman  cannot  be  said  toKur]*^^ 
^2C0  yearly.  It  would  be  difiScult  to  say  whether  this  sum  is  sufficient  for  bi«  umiu- 
teuance.  »  #  •  «  •  • 

The  existence  of  tbe  Parisian  workman  is  at  best  a  wretched  one,  and  this  is,  tben- 
fore,  very  probably  the  reason  why  change  is  so  popular.  The  general  wish  appearsto 
bo  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  legal-labor  system,  the  supplementary  hours  of  work  to 
be  paid  according  to  the  present  custom.  This  would  not,  however,  benefit  all  the 
working-classes.  The  day's  labor  of  glaziers  and  house-painters,  for  instance,  varies 
according  to  the  seasons.  They  are  not  paid  uniformly  by  the  day,  but  according  to 
its  length  ;  having  full  days  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  nothing  to  do  in  winter; 
their  day's  labor  increasing  progressively  in  spring  to  decline  with  the  autumn,  the 
pay  ranging  from  50  to  80  cents,  $1,  and  $1.20  i>er  day.  *  * 

Food, — Wi>rkraen  find  in  Paris  good  and  abundant  food  at  moderate  prices,  tboogh 
perhaps  not  very  much  cheaper  than  in  London.  Again,  it  must  be  taken  int*  cou- 
sideration  whether  the  operative  be  single  or  married.  If  the  latter,  there  aie  many 
possibilities  of  obtaining  food  at  more  moderate  prices,  especially  if  living  in  the ceut«f 
of  Paris.  The  central  markets  offer,  between  four  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
all  kinds  of  food  sold  first  hand.  With  a  little  advance,  or  by  clubbing  toother,  a 
basket  of  fruit  or  a  quantity  of  vegetables  may  be  bought  at  a  tenth  of  the  price  asked 
for  the  same  articles  a  few  hours  later.  The  poorer  classes  of  workmen  purchase  tl» 
broken  victuals  from  restaurants  and  large  private  houses.  If  the  workman  be  mar- 
ried, his  food  is  usually  prepared  at  home,  and  even  if  working  a  few  miles  offj  he  car- 
ries with  him  his  breakfast  in  a  tin  box  which  can  stand  the  heat,  and  which  he  vill 
p(;rhaps  warm  when  he  takes  his  wine.  If  single,  he  will  repair  to  some "  wflrcA^*" 
dv  riM,"  or  some  cooking  establishment,  where  regular  workmen's  meals  are  prepare*! 
whenever  any  number  are  laboring  in  the  neighborhood.  The  pork-butchers  t-h"?  '* 
likewise  a  favorite  resort,  from  whence,  after  buying  cooked  meat,  bansagi*.  Wa« 
l»uddings,  sardines  in  oil,  or  hard  eggs  and  bread,  they  pnnjeed  to  the  **  m<ircA<i»rfJ* 
riw  I' to  complete  their  breakfast.  The  single  man  will  dine  as  he  has  breakfasted, 
while  the  marrit  d  man  returns  to  dinner  at  7  or  8  o'clock,  according  to  the  uainre  of 
his  labor  or  to  the  distance.  ••#.•• 
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isian  workxnaD  is  highly  imhaed  with  professional  pride.  Ooe  constaDtly 
nen  refusing  better-paid  work,  and  preferi'ing  to  it  a  less  remunerative  one 
ley  excel.  (Jreat  emulation  is  to  be  found  among  them  in  this  respect.  Un- 
^y  it  is  confined  to  the  quality,  and  not  to  the  quantity  ;  highly  honorable 
worthy,  no  doubt,  but  neither  lucrative  nor  practical,  and  assuredly  iuvert- 
Qeral  order  of  things.  Masters  eagerly  seek  out  exceptionally  clever  work- 
le  of  them  earn  as  much  as  $5  a  day,  but  success,  self-love,  ostentation,  and 
lod  vices  inherent  in  the  Parisian  character,  often  reduce  these  very  clever 
0  positions  less  fortunate  than  those  of  their  humble  brethren,  earning  only 

$1  per  day.  *  •  •  Booms  in  the  old  houses,  many  not  very  healtbily 
re  to  be  had  for  moderate  rents ;  dwellings  containing  two  or  tbree  moder- 

rooms  varying  from  $26  to  |28,  $30,  and  $40  a  year,  exclusive  of  taxes. 
US  are  comparatively  dear;  one  room,  without  proper  ventilation  or  light, 
ly  called  un  trau,  (a  den,}  will  cost  $12. 

DAILY  WAGES  IN  NANTES. 
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men's  wages  in  town  rarely  descend  below  45  cents;  some  earn,  as  may  be 
it«,  $1,  and  $1.20,  according  to  tbeir  abilities;  the  latter  price  is  tbe  general 
men.  Here,  as  in  Paris,  exceptionally  clever  workmen  receive  pay  beyond 
tariff;  those  on  piece-work  may  earn  $2  to  $3,  nay,  even  $4  per  diem  in 
hes.    These,  however,  are  rare  exceptions. 

ral  price  paid  to  workwomen  is  15  cents  and  food,  whether  for  dressmaking, 
,  mending,  or  ironing.  In  the  manufactories  they  get  25  cents,  without 
r  prefer  it,  nevertheless ;  they  find  there  cheerfulness,  company,  (seldom 
o  be  feared,)  and  regular  work.  The  length  of  their  day's  work  is  from  8 
.  ni. ;  subtracting  two  hours  for  meals,  it  leaves  ten  hours  labor;  and  so  a 
o  has  employed  three  years  of  her  existence  in  acquiring  a  certain  dexter- 
r  earning  1^  cents  an  hour  to  the  end  of  her  existence.        •         •        * 


NICE. 

I  good  carpenter,  working  by  the  day,  or  at  piece-work,  will  earn  on  an  av- 

t  65  cents,  the  tools  which  he  uses  being  found  by  the  master-carpenter; 

I  rule  the  workman  is  idle  during  four  months  of  the  year,  including  Stin- 

lolidays.  so  that  the  annual  pro<luce  of  his  work  will  thus  be  about  $160. 

larried  he  can  make  that  sum  sufiice  for  his  wants,  but  if  married  and  with 

lis  result  seems  very  doubtful. 

one  hundred  and  twenty  master-carpenters,  who  each  employ  two  or  three 
who,  at  times,  having  no  work,  can  scarcely  provide  for  their  own  wants. 

l>ont  forty  masters,  who  may  be  said  to  employ  a  certain  number  of  'hands 

)r  eight  months  of  the  year. 

ikc  llic  case  of  a  workshop  of  the  former  category,  and  suppose  that  the 
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workshop  contains  three  benches,  each  ono  of  which,  with  its  tools,  is  worth  aboot^; 
other  tools,  such  as  presses,  screws,  ogive  planes,  saws,  ^c,  in  common  to  the  vbole 
workshop,  are  worth  about  $50 ;  in  all  $110.  This  capital,  which  is  absolotely  wo» 
sary,  can  only' be  obtained  by  one  workman  in  foor  hundred,  by  seven  or  eight  yean 
of  labor  and  economy. 
Let  us  now  consider  his  expenses : 

Rent  of  workshop $60  00 

Insurance,  (obli^tory) Z I  U) 

Rent  of  lodging 40  (W 

Setting,  dx}.,  and  replacing  tools 30  00 

Glue,  nght,  and  incidentiu  expenses BOO 

Patent  or  i>ennit,  (obligatory) 15  00 

Interest  on  capital,  and  on,  say,  $oO  worth  of  wood,  dx}.,  in  store S  50 

157  00 

These  amounts  are  given  with  the  strictest  care,  as  they  are  the  result  of  inqairiet 
made  from  a  large  number  of  masters  of  this  class. 

Now,  as  to  the  produce.  Let  us  take  one  of  this  class  of  masters  in  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  and  suppose  that  be  employs  three  workmen  during  six  months  of 
the  year,  and  that  be  gains  on  the  daily  wages  of  each  one  15  cents,  (and  this  ia  a  very 
favorable  view  of  the  case,)  this  will  give  him  about  $82.50. 

As  he  is  obliged  to  devote  much  of  his  own  time  for  work  in  obtaining  orders,  draw- 
iu^  plans  on  the  wood,  directing  and  overlooking  his  men,  putting  up  his  work  wbfQ 
finished,  buying  wood,  and  getting  in  his  bills,  &c.,  he  cannot  work  regolarl.?  at  bit 
own  bench,  so  that  his  own  actaalwork  will  scarcely  be  worth  to  him  48  cents  a  day 
for  185  days,  say  $90. 

To  go  further  and  suppose  that  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  hai'e  sufficient  ^otk  to 
enable  him  to  employ  one  man  during  two  of  the  summer  months,  on  whose  labors  Im 
will  gain  about  $8.50,  and  if  during  that  time  he  himself  may  be  able  to  do  work  worth 
$60 ;  add  to  this  a  profit  of  $60,  which  be  may  be  supposed  to  gain  on  the  wood  lud 
by  him  and  his  workmen  during  600  days,  assumingthat  to  be  10  cents  per  day;  thus 
with  $18  profit  on  the  wood  used  during  the  summer,  will  give  him  a  total  gain  ol 

From  this  is  to  be  deducted  the  expense  of  his  workshop,  as  stated  before,  $ir)7;  tb« 
remainder  is  the  profit  that  a  master-carpenter  of  this  class  may  count  upon  eamiui; 
in  favorable  years  at  Nice,  $102  ;  as  neaily  as  possible  what  one  of  his  workmen  viil 
gain  in  the  same  time. 

The  average  annual  gain  of  one  of  the  forty  master-carpenters  employing  a  hrp 
number  of  workmen  may  be  froip  $200  to  $400.  This  result  is  little  caJculoted  to  induce 
English  artisans  of  this  class  to  establish  themselves  in  this  district. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  amount  of  work  effected  here  by  one  man  is  cer- 
tainly not  two-thirds  of  that  done  by  an  average  English  workman  in  out;  day.  The 
work  itself,  with  rare  exceptions,  performed  by  all  classes,  is  ill-conditioned  and  sluv- 
eoly,  and  would  not  pass  inspection  in  England.  Little  or  no  pride  is  taken  by  tlw 
artisan  in  his  work,  and  I  doubt  if  any  workman  in  the  district  would  be  inflneoct^l 
by  a  sense  of  honor  to  produce  work  of  a  high  standard  ;  neither  do  masters  care  to 
pay  at  a  higher  rate  for  work  of  a  higher  class,  that  produced  being  snffieiently  gf>oiI 
for  the  wants  and  for  the  knowledge  of  the  employers,  householders,  and  proprietors 
of  the  district. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  daily  wages  of  the  artisan  are  low ;  but,  as  the  amount 
of  work  he  performs  in  a  day  is  small,  and  much  less  than  an  English  workman  wonld 
accomplish,  the  final  cost  of  the  material  on  which  his  labor  has  been  expended  ii 
really  as  dear  as  in  England. 

Hours  of  labor  are  f^om  or  soon  after  sunrise  to  snnseti  with  one  hoar  fiv  breakfast 
at  ten  and  two  hours  for  dinner  at  one  o'clock. 
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Purchoie-power  of  money. 


Local 
currency. 

United  States 
gold. 

ter 

WAOB8. 

Fr.C. 

4  00 
3  25 

3  25 

4  00 

2  00 
1  50 

5to8 
3'25 

3  00 
3  00 

1  00 

0  90 

1  00 

0  45 

1  00 

0  15 

1  80 
600 
0  40 

|0  80 
65 

r.... .....•••.•........ 

65 

th 

80 

40 

30 

naker...... 

1  OOtol  60 

iirht ................... ...... ...... ......  ...... 

65 

I|^uw.....».....s......a    ......    ......    ...•••     ...a.. 

60 

60 

PROVISIOKS. 

ner  nnnnd . 

1 

20 

...per  ponnd. 

18 

per  ponnd. 

ner  kilofrraninie. 

20 
09 

per  pound. 

per  pound. 

....... Der  Doand . 

20 
03 

. .... ............... .... ...... ......  ner  nound . 

1  20 

........ oer Quart . . 

08 

WAGES  AKD  PBICES  IN  PARIS. 

>regoing  extracts  from  the  diplomatic  and  consular  reports  to  the 
governmeut  during  1871,  and  the  first  quarter  of  1872,  furnish  as 
9  information  in  regard  to  wages  and  prices  of  provisions  as  could 
\  easily  obtained.  Through  the  kind-  offices  of  General  John 
h  Read,  then  consul-general  at  Paris,  (now  our  minister  to  Greece,) 
le  was  prepared  for  this  work  by  Professor  George  Benaud,  a 
'  of  the  Institute  of  France,  on  prices  and  wages  in  Paris,  (PfHx 
es  h  PariSj  in  1870  et  1872,)  a  translation  of  which  is  here  pre- 

I.— Expenses  of  a  working-Man's  family. 

erage  number  of  persons  composing  a  household  in  Paris,  since  the  census  of 
^presented  by  the  co-efficient  2.63 ;  *  but  the  nnmarried  represent  each  a  dis- 
sebold,  and  this  explains  why  it  is  that  in  682,110  households  there  are  only 
»mprebending  both  hnsband  and  wife. 

•xist  also  150,435  widowers  or  widows ;  there  are  therefore  152,358  celibate 
Is.  The  normal  population  of  Paris  of  1,799,250  inhabitants,  diminished  by 
,358  celibates,  is  consequently  comprised  in  529,752  households  consisting  of 
and  wife,  and  widowers  and  widows,  which  gives  as  the  average  of  persons  of 
!h  of  these  households  is  composed  the  number  of  3.11.    One  can  easily  e«ti- 

the  number  of  persons  in  each  household  when  both  parents  are  living.  But 
ige  is  calculated  upon  the  total  number  of  the  middle  and  working  classes, 
a  notable  fact  that  these  classes  generally  have  the  most  children.  It  may 
Dtly  be  affirmed  without  exaggeration  that  a  working  family  in  Paris  com- 
3  persons.   How  do  these  five  persons  live  T  The  husband  and  wife  work ;  some- 

childseu  also ;  the  appellatiou  "  child''  is  applied  to  all  individuals  under  fif- 
s  of  age,  but  in  Paris  thi'i  last  fact  is  exceptional.  As  a  general  rule  the  child 
hool  or  is  apprenticed  to  a  trade.  Moreover,  the  average  income  of  the  work- 
ing into  account  the  taxes  on  income,  and  the  frequency  of  these  taxes,  was 

lUflcient  ba)  been  obtained  by  dividing  the  normal  or  mauicipal  popalatlon,  1,799,450,  by  tbe 
beaaebolds,  leaving  out  the  gorriaonaj' inmates  of  prisons,  &c 
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bat  abont  4  francs  19  centimes  (84  cents)  in  1860 ;  that  of  his  wife  2  francs 2 ceiitiDKi 
(40^  cents.)  The  woman  does  not  live  upon  the  earnings  of  factory  work  alone,  oftea 
having  also  to  work  as  hoasekeeper.  She  earns  ordinarily  3^  cents  per  hour;  thus 
making  every  day  of  six  hours  about  21  cents. 

Account  must  be  taken  of  idle  time,  which  so  much  reduces  the  wages  of  operativM, 
but  has  no  influence  npon  that  of  the  housekeeper.    Conseqnently  it  followH  that  thtre 
must  be  a  deduction  made  for  fifty-two  Sundays,  and  very  often  Mondays  also;  botlet 
us  not  overlook  this  abnormal  respite.    The  interruption  of  Snnday  leaves  to  the  man 
only  711  cents  (3.59  francs)  per  day  for  food,  andt-o  the  woman  'M^j  (1.73  fro'^cs.)  There 
is,  moreover,  a  respite,  owing  to  the  regular  suspension  of  work.    It  lasts  geoenlly 
a  quarter  of  a  year,  and  affects  only  a  third  part  of  the  industries.    Thas  tbegeoeril 
average  of  wages  is  not  reduced  beyond  one-twelfth,  which  leaves  to  a  man  forliis 
expenses  of  living  but  65f  cents  (3.29  francs)  per  day,  and  for  a  woman  only  :Uf  cente, 
(1.59  francs.)   Moreover,  it  may  be  stated  that  these  figures  almost  sin  by  excess.  Tbry 
go  back  to  1860.    In  1870  all  wages  experienced  an  increase  of  above  one-tenth.    Unfor- 
innately,  the  events  of  1870-71  threw  a  general  perturbation  into  bnsiness.  Tbere 
have  been  terrible   stoppages,  which  are  far  from  dinliui^hing,  notwithstanding  tb« 
resumption  of  business;  consequently,  thongh  workmen  are  scarce,  the  popnlationof 
Paris  has  remained,  within  abont  5,000  inhabitants,  the  same  as  in  18()6,  the  city  bavin;; 
lost  by  the  insurrection  more  than- 30,000  workmen,  exclusive  of  30,00(»  Germans  expelled. 
Wages,  too,  have  a  tendency  to  remain  what  they  were  in  1«70.    They  have  not  risen, 
on  account  of  the  necessity  to  which  the  workman  found  himself  subjected  to  worlkin 
order  to  overcome  the  loss  experienced  during  the  siege  and  insurrection. 

We  estimate,  then,  the  average  earnings  of  a  working-man  at  present  at(x>|<^°^ 
plus  Vir*  e<iual  to  72  cents ;  and  that  of  a  woman  at  35.  The  home  workman,  vbow 
children  do  not  earn  any  wages,  must  live  on  72  cents,  (3.62  francs,)  plus  35  centi 
(1.75  francs,)  equal  to  $1.07-^  (5.:>7  francs)  per  day,  or  $:i92.44  (1,962.73  francs)  per 
year. 

In  what  manner  was  this  sum  of  5  francs  37  centimes  ($1.07^)  expended  in  Angnst, 
1872 1 

The  following  table  gives  the  reply : 

Per  day.  Perjttf. 
Cents. 

6  pounds  of  bread,  at 25^    $93  44 

1  ponnd  meat,  fish,  eggs,  &c p 12         43  50 

Fat  substance  for  seasoning 3         11^ 

Lard,  about  1  iiint 2-rty       S''' 

Milk,  per  litre,  f  nearly  a  quart) 6         2190 

Cheese,  ^  pound 5         W2 

Sugar 1-ft       5W 

Coffee,  1  ounce 3         10  9f> 

Salt A       219 

Pepper -ft  i:J 

Vinegar t%  '^ 

Soap,  5  pounds  per  month 1-ft       4  w 

Potatoes,  1  litre  per  day 3         Wi6 

Lentils,  white  haricots,  ^  kilogramme  per  day 1  3  65 

Green  vegetables 2  '  '^ 

Fruits A       219 

Fuel : 2  7  30 

Lights ^       2^ 

Wine,  1  litre 10         36  50 

Brandv,  1  small  glass  every  morning 2  *  J™ 

Tobacw) 3         10^ 

Rent,  2  rooms 9         32  W 

Instruction,  education  * ^ 

Linen  clothing 8         29  20 

Direct  tax:  (the  city  of  Paris  receives  the  taxes  on  apartments  renting  at  less  than 
400  francs,  $80.) 

Medical  assistance  is  furnished  him  gratuitously  by  the  administration  of  p^^'"'' 
assistance. 

Occasion  is  taken  to  keep  an  account  of  expenditures  in  taverns,  which  are  m**'® 
chiefly  every  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  which  are  at  least  40  cents  per  week  on  ao 
average. 

Among  the  registered  workmen  this  sum  may  represent  the  average  of  e^irniog^^ 
alized  and  (ihiced  in  Siivings  bank  sav,  per  dav,*  26  centimes (5t^  cent*;)  j>er.vear,96' 
francs,  (:?19.34.)    Total,  francs,  1,962.10  ($292.42.)    Many  modifications  may  bave  tx)  w 

*  The  primary  flchoola  in  Parii»  are  free,  and  regardinfr  religious  cnltnro,  the  Parisian  n^orkmaoi'^'''' 
iodilferunt  to  impose  charges  of  this  natare  npou  himself. 
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be  proportion  of  these  (lififeTent  expenditures ;  here  are  (^iven  only  the  a])prox- 
rages,  but  approaching  truth,  we  believe  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  expect, 
idition  of  the  Parisian  workman,  thongh  poor  on  the  whole,  is  still  superior 
a  working-man  in  the  departments,  or  in  the  country,  in  regard  to  morality 
\  to  instruction.  The  industries  of  art  aid  much  in  this  amelioration  of  his 
Paris  produces  chiefly  for  exportation,  and  it  is  the  superiority  of  taste 
d  in  the  work  which  secures  a  regular  market  for  his  products..  They  are 
-eign  countries  at  a. good  price,  though  scarcely  remunerative  for  workmen 
le  best.  Tbero  is  stillmuch  to  be  accomplished,  for  60,000  workmen  earn 
I  francs  each  per  day  ;  and  the  wages  of  womeu  are  lamentably  small. 

II. — Prices  of  provisions,  grockries,  cloihing,  etc. 

fficult  to  compare  the  jirices  of  the  various  articles  of  merchandise  before 
the  events  which  so  cruelly  afflicted  the  French  capital  in  1870  and  1871. 
er  portion  of  these  prices  have  not  been  inserted  in  public  papers  or  docn- 
iny  kind ;  we  have  had  to  depend  on  the  memory  of  the  parties,  that  is  to  say 
lation  in  question  has  but  a  strictly  relative  value,  though  it  has  been  col- 
fa  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  attention. 

owing  prices  of  various  articles  of  merchandise  were  obtained  either  from 
»  themselves  or  from  the  weekly  mercurialea  (assembly  of  French  parliament 
ly,  after  vacation,)  in  regard  to  provisions  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market : 

In  1870,  before     In  Angnst 
thtt  war.  187-J. 

'  kilogramme,  (2}^  pounds) $0  10  '$0  09 

ar,  the   ordinary   kind,  per  157   kilogrammes,  (346 

1129  13  10 

or,  superior,  per  157  kilogrammes,  (346  pounds) 11  66  13  40 

ur,  best,  per  157  kilogrammes,  (346  pounds) 11  99  13  IfO 

e  grain,  per  115  kilogrammes,  (253  pounds) 4  32  3  57 

the  grain,  per  100  kilogrammes,  (220  poundii) 3  70  3  00 

;he  hoof,  per  kilogramme 26^  32 

the  hoof,  per  kilogramme 26  30 

1  the  hoof,  per  kilogramme 30  'M 

Q  the  hoof,  per  kilogramme .29f  liS 

be  hoof,  per  kilogramme '^2  32 

quarter,  per  kilogramme 29^  t39ji 

qnartei,  per  kilogramme 26£  2H 

per  kilogramme 26f  38^- 

:,  per  kilogramme 15f  14 

quality,  per  kilogramme 36f  36 

nd  quality,  per  kilogramme 30^  30^ 

i  quality,  per  kilogramme 2:3f  25J 

rst  quality,  per  kilogramme 30^  34^ 

>cond  quality,  per  kilogramme 27^  31 

lird  quality,  per  kilogramme 23^  28 

itton,  per  kilogramme 41 

re  or  half,  per  kilogramme 30^  29| 

narter,  per  kilogramme 31 

,  per  kilogramme 21^ 

kilogramme 36 

ry,  per  kilogramme 26 

fresh,  (each) 11 

r  kilogramme 65  6t)f 

ir  kilo«pramnie 28|  40 

t  Indies)  per  100  kilogrammes,  (220  pounds) 8  70  7  45 

Imont)  per  100  kilogramme,  (220  pounds) 9  75  10  50 

Fava)  per  100  kilogrammes,  (220  pounds) 16  00 

•litre 10  8 

litre 4  6 

dozen... 19  22 

series: 

extremelv  variable,  according  to  quality,  per  pound,  from  $0  78  to  (0  80 

sted,X)er  kilogram  me 80  tiS 

ite,  per  kilogramme 26  36 

price  is  dne  to  the  promise  of  a  rich  crop  in  1873,  which  promise  hns  been  realized, 
in  price  indicates  that  France,  oonneqaent  npon  the  war  requisitions  and  rava;;os  by  the 
bad  lost  over  a  million  of  cattle  in  one  year. 
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8agar,  oane  or  moist,  per  kilogramme from  |0.2S  to  |0i4 

Molasses,  per  kilofpramme '. 14         U 

8oap,  common 14         IS 

Starch 32|        '& 

Sirop,  first-class,  white,  crystaU  100  kilogrammes 15  SO 

Sirup,  thick*  40  degrees,  100  kilogrammes 1110 

Sirup,  liquid,  33  degrees,  100  kilogrammes 9  3U 

Coal,  semi-size,  ton , 8  7a 

Coal,  small-size,  ton 10  00       780 

Coal,  quite  fresh,  ton 7  60       49(1 

Wood,  hard, oak,  &o 3900 

Wood,  pine 18  50 

Burning-fluid,  per  kilogramme 26         30 

Petroleum,  litre 13         16 

Since  Angnst,  1872,  the  prioe  of  hread  in  Paris  has  fallen.  In  March,  1873,  it  wtifbr 
2  kilogrammes  80  centimes,  (15.6  cents,  gold.  United  States.)  The  price  of  So  oeotiints 
( 16.57  cents,  gold.  United  States)  is  still  paid  in  many  qnartexs.  In  bread-markets  and 
depots  bread  can  be  purchased  for  15  cents,  which,  without  being  of  first  qaslity,  is 
equally  nourishing.  At  this  price  the  working-classes,  if  they  had  regular  work,  woold 
not  suffer ;  but  it  is  the  absence  or  insufficiency  of  work  that  produces  suffering,  the 
progress  of  T>'hich  becomes  every  day  more  perceptible.  Add  to  this  the  inordiDsteriae 
in  the  jirice  of  meat,  and  yon  have  an  idea  of  the  cruel  privations  which  weigh  apon  a  por- 
tion of  the  population.  The  consumption  of  meat  has  suffered  a  reduction  doriogtbiB 
winter,  which  proves  more  than  any  reasoning  .the  constraint  of  the  popolatioo.  la 
consulting  the  tables  of  the  imports  into  the  market  of  La  Violette  we  find  that  the  av- 
erage number  of  sheep  offered  for  sale,  which  varied  from  15,000  to  17,000,  has  fallro  to 
10,000  or  11,000.  The  nnmber  of  calves  has  diminished  by  half.  Oxen  and  cows  isbow 
a  reduction  of  one-third.  Pigs  alone  show  no  noticeable  difference,  but  they  lu^^ 
reached  prices  no  longer  accessible  to  small  purses. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  draw  scientific  conclusions  from  these  data.  These  figot^ 
have  been  collected  after  a  certain  Joint  course,  during  the  two  years  1871  sod  187^ 
They  are  not  rigorously-calcnlated  averages,  but  only  simple  indications  to  serre  as  a 
basis  for  much  larger  and  more  probable  estimates.  But  certain  anomalies  areobserveil 
therein,  rare  indeed,  but  which  may  be  due  to  accidental  and  isolated  inflnencee,  bar- 
ing acted  upon  the  markets,  which  have  been  here  selected  at  hazard  witbootsnvpoB* 
sibility  of  tracing  back  to  the  pertnrbating  cause.  This  is  notably  observed  aen^ards 
calves  of  a  much  higher  price  in  1H70  than  in  1872,  as  the  increase  during  the  first  of 
these  two  years  had  reacned  to  one  of  the  most  serious  crises.  It  should  be  noted  tbat 
outside  of  merchandise  which  hasa  regular  course  at  the  market,  (halle,)  the  prices  of  ali- 
mentary articles  are  not  absolutely  toe  same  in  all  quarters  of  Paris.  FollowiDg  tbe 
general  economic  law  the  most  populous  quarters  are  idways  best  provisiooed,  tod 
consequently  the  cheapest  place  for  provisions ;  such  are  the  quarter  of  the  Tetople. 
Bt.  Denis  street,  the  markets,  &c.  The  peddlers  prefer  to  go  to  these  quarterBiSaaared 
that  there  they  will  dispose  of  their  merchandise.  The  shop-keepers  always  sell  a  lit- 
tle higher,  when  the  competing  peddler  does  not  oblige  them  to  lower  their  prices.  8till 
the  prices  of  shop-keepers  in  populous  quarters  are  less  than  those  in  the  old  oodiidiidc«> 
annexed  to  the  capital  in  1860,  such  as  Batignolles,  Jtfontmartre,  &o.,  and  espeeiaily 
at  those  of  the  elegant  and  rich  quarters,  but  with  extremely  soattennl  poiKilatioD, 
such  ns  PiiHsy,  Cheteil,  les  Champs  Ely  sees,  &c.,  the  difference  is  about  one-teoth.  K 
is  much  the  same  as  regards  vegetables.  On  the  whole,  the  price  of  living  has  in- 
creased since  the  war,  while  wages  have  remained  stationary,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
too  long  idle  time  imposed  on  workmen  by  the  circumstances,  and  by  the  less  of  a 
certain  nnmber  of  markets  taken  away  from  tbe  Parisian  industry  by  the  enemy.  Tbo 
opening  of  new  centers  of  sale  on  the  one  part,  the  activity  of  French  agricoltore  on 
the  other,  tbe  perfection  of  industry  on  the  third;  finally,  the  increase  in  wage<i 
brought  about  by  the  increase  of  production,  will  not  delay  the  disappearance  of  w* 
temporary  perturbation. 

As  regards  the  price  of  clothing,  this  has  been  modified  but  little.  Tbe  stock  hai 
long  ago  been  re-supplied,  and  even  tbe  activity  of  tbe  factories  tends  more  to  prodoce 
lower  prices  than  higher.    The  following  are  the  prices  of  some  goods  in  common  o^: 

Linen,  unbleached,  for  shirts,  good  quality,  1  frano  10  centimes  per  metre,  per 

yard |0h 

Linen,  white,  1  franc  75  centimes ^ 

Linen,  nubleucbed,  bedding,  1  franc  90  centimes •? 

Linen,  white,  bedding,  4  francs  25  centimes ^ 

Flannel,  cotton,  medium,  1  franc  20  centimes J 

Linen  for  mattresses,  good  quality,  1  franc  80  centimes J 

Calico,  1  franc  10  centimes ^ 
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aiiM,  1  frane  45  centimes $0  29 

idienoe,)  medinm  quality,  1  franc  20  ceDtinies 24 

B,  15  francs  to  18  francs  per  pair $3to3  ()0 

ed  fatigue  robes,  tissue  of  wool,  61  centimetres  wide,  1  franc  45 

per  metre,  per  yard 29 

iimere,  in  all  tbe  new  colors,  1  franc  65  centimes 33 

imere,  of  62  centimetres,  1  franc  95  centimes  to  2  francs  25  centimes,    39  to  44 

fetas,  striped,  1  franc  40  centimes 28 

ue  or  rose,  1  franc  25  centimes 25 

franc  40  centimes 28 

,  black,  1  franc  75  centimes 35 

i  striped,  3  francs  60  centimes 72 

Eman  bas  gipat  facilities  for  clotbing  bimself  in  Paris.  Tbe  extraordinary 
nts  tbat  bave  been  made  in  tbe  niannfacture  and  organization  of  Paris 
rers  bas  greatly  cbeapened  tbe  work.  If  tbey  could  improve  tbe  quality 
injf  tbe  low  price  tbey  would  do  all  tbat  sbould  be  expected.  Since  tbe 
Vienna  and  Carcassonne  produce  clotbs  at  tbe  low  prices  of  2, 3,  and  4  francs 
tbe  Paris  clotbiers  fomisb  to  tbe  workman  a  complete  suit,  (pantaloons^ 
Mid  frock-coat,)  for  39,  41,  and  45  francs,  (^.80,  |8.20,  and  $9.) 

III. — Rent  op  dwelungs. 

)  of  rent  varies  according  to  tbe  quarters,  tbe  situation  of  dwellings,  tbe* 
f  looms,  tbeir  interior  arrangements,  wbetber  tbey  front  on  a  street  or  a- 
toward  a  garden  or  an  interior  court-yard.    Tbe  price  for  single  rooms  is. 

Tbos,  for  example,  in  tbe  center  of  Paris,  Canmartin  street,  near  tbe  sta- 
nt  Lazare  and  tbe  Madelaine,  one  room,  on  tbe  seventb  story,  quite  small,. 
francs.  At  Batignolles  one  only  rents  for  60  to  100  francs.  In  work- 
'ters,  like  tbe  quarter  Saint  Antbony,  tbe  place  du  Fr6uo  Menimonlart, 
Grenelle,  the  competition  of  renters,  also  tbe  risk  of  iM>u-payment,veTy 

tbese  places,  cause  tbe  rents  to  advance.    These  little  lodgings  are  often 
venue  of  bouses,  of  which  tbey  form  a  part.    The  proprietor  is  sometimes- 
pat  tbe  tenant  out  of  tbe  bouse  by  force,  or  be  deprived  of  all  profits  from 
ty.    He  loses  every  year  a  certain  number  of  payments.    To  make  up  for 
( be  raises  by  so  much,  tbe  price  demanded  from  bis  tenants.    C>l'ten,  tbruugh. 

tbe  part  of  renters  thus  expelled,  he  is  menaced,  and  even  maltreated, 
acts  common  to  all  large  cities,  and  all  working  populations  in  France, ' 
iLd  Ireland,  America,  and  Prussia.    Tbe  same  facts  are  found  also  to  exist, 
Ay  perhaps,  in  London,  Liverpool,  Dublin,  New  York,  and  Berlin.    Be  it  as- 
these  risks  increase  the  price,  and  raise  so  much  more  the  taxes  of  small. 
>ne  single  room  is  rented  in  these  quarters  for  $20,  $24,  and  even  $28;  for 
1  tbe  neighborhood  of  tbe  City-ball,  or  on  St.  Antoine  street,  two  connected, 
ost  $50,  $56,  and  $60,  and  even  $90  or  $100  on  tbe  side  of  tbe  Madelaine  or  the 
)vards.    If  there  is  added  a  vestibule,  an  ante-room,  a  cooler,  giving  some 
the  two  apiirtments,  it  costs  $120  and  $140  on  tbe  boulevard  Saint  Michael 
Luxemburg,  on  the  boulevard  Sebastopol,  Rivoli  street,  or  in  tbe  neigh- 

the  Madelaine  ;  a  similar  one  pays  $60  and  $70  at  Batignolles  or  Passy. 

three  rooms  are  likewise  extremely  dear ;  less  in  old  bouses,  ba<lly  managed,. 
V  ones,  generally  better  arranged ;  the  former  suiting  the  small  purses  of  tne 
ises,  but  these  are  the  most  numerous,  and  the  demolitioLs  in  Paris  have 
need  the  number  of  small  tenements.  Tbe  raising  of  prices  is  attended 
lited  speculations,  which  bave  beyond  measure  pushed  forward'the  works  of 
great  an  extent  during  tbe  last  years  of  tbe  empire.  Tbe  large  apart- 
numerous  and  too  finely  furnished,  created  with  a  view  to  attract  the  stran- 
s,  and  to  encourage  the  development  of  luxury,  excluding  theiefrom  sysie- 
he  industrial  classes,  very  well  conducted  and  very  skillfully  decorared,. 

$800,  $1,000,  $1,200  and  $1,400,  in  tbe  sixth  story,  for  example  in  the  Champs 

the  Boulevard  Malesherbe^,  in  the  street  Lafayette.  On  tbe  second  story 
these  apartments  in  Rivoli  street,  on  the  boulevard  Montniartre,  rent  for 
00,  and  ^,000.  The  metre  of  ground  has  sold  as  high  as  $500 ;  this  undoubted- 
I  high  as  at  Liverpool,  where  one  metre  of  land  reaches  as  high  as  81)200, 
is  considerable  for  Paris,  which  does,  relatively,  much  less  business  than 
1  port. 

cnrious  economical  fact  is  tbat  of  the  prodigious  increase  in  the  value  of 
perty  in  Paris  within  a  few  years  ;  the  7,H02  hectares  of  surface  of  tbe  eapi- 
lent  in  value  as  well  as  in  revenue  to  one-tenth  of  the  total  suriace  of  the 
The  revenue  of  the  ground  of  €^uris  is  nearly  twenty  tiuuis  the  revenue  of 
here,  namely,  $53,808,000;  tbe  average  tax  is  6^  per  cent.,  which  gives 
tte  vaUue  of  tbe  real  estate  of  Paris  of  4  milliards  144  millions  of  francs, 
0. 
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As  regards  the  gross  revenue  from  houses,  acoordiug  to  information  collected  in  1868 
in  374  public  sales,  it  varies,  by  one-seventh  between  4  and  6  per  cent.,  more  tbaa 
half  of  them  between  6  and  8  per  cent.;  finally  as  to  one-third  between  9  and  10  pet 
cent.,  'Aiid  even  more ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  revenue  of  bonses  in  the  neighbohcg 
urrondissementA  is  generally  much  higher  than  that  of  houses  in  old  Paris,  b<K»n8e  the 
proprietor  exonerates  himself  as  much  as  he  can  from  the  expenses  for  the  presrrvatioa 
uf  health  and  the  security  of  his  tenants.  As  regards  the  net  revenue,  it  amonntsto 
about  one-tenth  of  the  value.  To  judge  of  it  by  the  results  of  sales  during  tbe  last 
months  of  1871,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  houses  has  not  been  sensibly  affected  by  tbe 
war  and  the  insurrection.  Nevertheless,  in  regard  to  the  renters,  a  perceptible  decreue 
has  taken  place ;  this  is  easily  understood.  Before  1870  there  were  19,000  vacant  lodg- 
ings, while  in  August,  1871,  the  number  of  vacancies  amounted  to  54,500  on  a  total  of 
6C0,631  apartments.  The  price  of  building-ground  in  the  interior  of  Paris  has  likewi» 
decreased.  Speculation  had  caused  it  to  rise  beyond  all  measure.  Thus  it  has  been 
seen  in  1869,  wheu  the  metre  of  ground  rose  to  $294  at  the  comer  of  Ramboleaa 
and  Pierrt^  Lescot  streets ;  to $260  on  the  Theatre-Frau9ai8 place;  to  $360  betweeu  VoisiDd 
and  the  Fourth  of  Septemlier  street ;  finally  to  $500  ou  the  new  Opera  Place. 

From  1825  to  1870  the  price  of  ground  has  risen  on  Saint  Lazare  street  from  $11.40  to 
$140;  on  Saint  George's  street  from  $15.80  to  8120;  on  La  Ferenes-des-Yatbnminfrom 
$42  to  $230;  on  Albosy  street  from  $8.40  to  $78;  on  Pascal  street  from  $4.60  to  $15; 
Quarter  Francis  I,  from  $8  to  $50  per  square  metre. 

But  the  situation  seems  to  have  changed  in  a  notable  manner.  Mr.  De  Labey,  at  tbe 
meeting  of  the  Politico-Economical  Society  in  July,  1872,  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
building  constructed  iu  Paris  before  the  war  havjng  cost,  for  ground  and  erection, 
$70,000,  which  was  placed  under  adjudication  ac  the  price  of  $50  000,  then  at  $40,060 
and  $30,000,  without  findiug  any  bidders. 

Regarding  occupied  lodgings,  they  yield  a  revenue  of  $40,980,000  for  66,000  booses 
in  Paris,  an  average  uf  $621  instead  of  $470  in  the  year  1825. 

This  revenue  is  thus  distributed :  $7,770,000  for  259,604  lodgings,  at  less  than  $50; 
$13,770,000  ft>r  153,346  lodgings,  at  less  than  $100;  $6,840,000  for  38,125  lodgings,  at 
less  than  $200 ;  $3,000,000  for  11,866  lodgings,  at  less  than  $300 ;  $9,000,000  fcf  V^^ 
lo<lgings,  of  over  $300. 

It  has  been  attempted  of  late  to  remedy  the  high  prices  of  lodgings  by  building  bonaes 
especially  for  mechanics  and  small  retail  shop-keepers.  Up  to  the  present  time  noth- 
ing has  lieen  so  successful  as  the  houses  on  Arras  street.  No.  3,  by  the  society  of  masoos 
and  stouto-cutters,  for  co-operative  society  Vepargne  bnmohiliere,  (real-estate  savings 
society.)  The  ground  contained  a  surface  of  715  metre<«,  of  which  624  are  built  apoo. 
'and  91  are  in  litigation.  The  buildings  are  of  two  kinds — those  intended  for  dwellings 
and  stores  and  those  designed  for  public  meetings.  The  first  contains  ou  tbegroand 
fioor  five  shops  with  floor-room  180  metres  each ;  iu  the  second  story,  two  rooms  to  be 
divisible  according  to  the  needs  of  the  shop-keeper  or  other  occupant ;  in  the  tbinl, 
fourth,  and  fifth  together,  40  lodgings.  All  lodgings  are  remarkable  for  their  excellent 
distribution,  for  their  good  arrangement,  and  for  the  comforts  they  unite. 

The  kitcheu  is  no  longer  used,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  heating-stove  pat  into  tbe 
interior  of  the  principal  room.  This  apparatus  will  give  as  much  heat  as  is  needed  in 
the  room  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  is  so  contrived  that  no  culinary  vapors  are  percep- 
tible iu  the  room.  They  allow  the  tenants  to  cook  while  going  on  with  their  ovn 
work,  which,  as  the  workers  earn  but  little,  is  a  great  advantage. 

Iu  all  these  lodgings  there  are  arrangementa  made  tor  lighting  and  heating  vi^ 
gas.  In  all  tbe  stories  there  are  city  water,  wash-tubs,  and  water-closet  on  tbecM 
system.  The  bed-rooms  are  parquotted  and  ornamented  with  looking-glasses.  These 
lodgments  rent  at  $20  to  $79.20,  a  really  moderate  price.  Such  advantages  have  been 
readily  appreciated  by  the  public;  for  40  lodgings  there  were  10  renters  before  tbe 
work  was  completed. 

The  second  building  combines  a  large  hall  with  1,200  seats,  and  will  accominoda^ 
1,500  persons.  It  is  well  lighted  and  consequently  meetings  held  in  the  day-time  bare 
no  expeuse  for  light.    The  price  of  seats  is  much  less  than  in  other  halls  in  Paris. 

Besides  this  large  hall  there  are  in  this  same  building  small  meeting-rooms  vbico 
can  bold  eighty  persons  at  very  moderate  rents,  also  for  the  accommodation  of  fW 
public  whenever  required.  All  these  buildings  are  perfectly  healthy,  being  of  brie* 
and  iron,  and  very  solid. 

The  real-estate  savings  society  deserves  commendation  for  carrying  out  this  pi^ 
ject,  which,  in  addition  to  its  philanthropic  purposes,  has  achieved  a  remarkable  fin^ 
cial  success.  ^ 

In  Paris  a  furnished  room  rents  very  high.  Miserable  chambers  cost  400  and  «^ 
francs.  It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  thing  to  have  to  pay  $10  or  $12  per  month  for  ^ 
furnished  room.  The  price  of  large  apartments  furnished  in  proportion  very  mn^ 
greater. 

The  events  of  1870-*71  have  brought  about  a  decline  in  rents,  but  only  in  high  rents- 
Regarding  the  low  rents,  they  have  only  had  the  effect  to  suspend  the  rise.    Tbeemi* 
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^ioD  of  straogera  and  even  of  provincinls,  fricbtened  beyond  measnre  by  the  exoite- 
neot  of  the  capital,  has  been  considerable.  The  insurrection  has  depopulated  a  good 
}Ki  of  the  city,  as  much  by  the  deaths  in  the  civil  war  as  by  deportation  and  emi- 
^tioo  of  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Besides,  the  population  of  Paris,  which, 
iccordiDg  to  its  normal  rate  of  increase,  would,  from  1806  to  1872,  have  been  aug- 
neoted  by  about  200,000,  has  increased  only  about  5,000  or  6,000. 
It  ifl  difficult  to  foresee  how  the  crisis  will  end,  which  was  caused  by  the  non-occu- 
ttDcy  of  large  tenement-houses.  Several  building  societies  have  already  failed.  The 
;ronuds  were  boueht  at  too  high  a  price ;  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  material  was  very 
ligL  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  lower  the  price.  These  apartments  cannot  be  trans- 
Dimed  into  small  lodgings.  Tranquillity  only  can  furnish  a  remedy,  by  encouraging 
be  return  of  strangers  and  citizens  from  the  departments  to  Paris.  In  the  quarters 
f  Passy  and  Anteuil,  placed  directly  under  the  fire  of  the  batteries  during  the  second 
lege,  the  houses  have  been  greal]y  damaged ;  quit<e  a  number  of  the  tenants  have 
baudoned  them,  and  the  proprietors  sell  them  at  prices  exceptionally  low.  This,  how- 
ver,  will  last  but  a  little  while.  Persons  of  the  middle  classes,  working-people, 
ridows,  journalists,  men  of  letters,  as  well  as  some  capitalists,  have  a  desire  to  enjoy 
be  verdure  and  the  pure  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  woods  of  Boulogne.  The  con- 
traction of  new  railroads  and  tramways  will  hasten  the  repeopling  of  these  quarters. 

rv.— Prick  op  PROvisioxa 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  prices  of  various  articles  of  food.  The  daily  expense 
>rfood  varies  according  to  usage,  habits,  taste,  and,  taking  a  basis  of  comparison,  peo- 
le  practicing  economy  intelligently  may  supply  themselves  with  sufficient  for  their  daily 
rauta  at  a  cost  of  40  cents,  or  even  35  cents,  each.  A  woman,  who,  in  her  employment, 
xpeods  less  of  muscular  force,  may  sustain  herself  with  an  expenditure  of  20  or  22 
rats.  Many  expend  less,  but  in  such  case  no  doubt  the  health  is  injured  and  the 
^gth  declines.  This  is  how  a  large  number  of  working-men  live : 
Two  meals  per  day,  at  11  and  6  o'clock.  At  11  o'clock,  or  noon,  an  ordinary,  some- 
niea  meat,  half  ration,  6  cents ;  at  6  o'clock,  soup,  4  cents,  half  a  ration  of  meat,  6 
^ots,  9  dish  of  vegetables  or  a  piece  of  cheese,  4  cents,  a  chop,  6  cents ;  besides  the 
read  which  a  laborer  carries  ordinarily  with  him  from  reasons  of  economy,  and  of 
bicb  he  consumes  about  two  pounds,  say  9  cents.  This  gives  for  the  day  a  sum  of  35 
iOta.  In  a  family  the  individual  expense  is  notably  reduced,  thanks  to  the  advan- 
igesof  living  in  common,  which  diminishes  proportionally  the  sum  of  general  expense. 
?fore  the  war,  some  boarding-houses  were  found  that  furnished  passable  fare  for  about 
*cent4  per  day,  in  the  quarter  "des  Ecnles  f  they  had  two  meals :  soup  and  a  plate  of 
eat  de  renatancey  moreover  a  dessert  and  wine,  in  the  morning ;  soup,  two  plates  of 
eat,  vegetables,  a  dessert  and  wine,  for  supper. 

Xow,  since  the  war  all  prices  have  augmented  at  least  one-fourth.  There  were 
M,  before  the  siege,  restaurants  where  one  could  dine  at  16  cents,  and  breakfast  for 
eeDts.  This  was  neither  luxurious  nor  of  superior  quality,  but  one  could  feel  satis- 
d.  All  these  establishments  have  disappeared  or  have  advanced  their  lowest  prices 
36  cents. 

Fhe  bouillon  establishment  of  Duval,  which  served  portions  of  meat  at  5  and  7  cents, 
8  raised  its  price  to  10,  12,  and  15  cents.  The  price  of  fruits  has  likewise  increased 
these  establishments,  as  well  as  that  of  wines;  and  most  restaurants  have  followed 
is  example.  It  may  be  said  that  the  price  of  restaurant  living  has  risen  one-fifth  at 
lat,  since  the  late  events  which  have  deluged  our  country  in  blood. 
Por  workwomen,  th^  quantity  of  indispensable  nourishment  is  le>8S.  They  eat  less 
iad  and  drink  less  wine  than  laborers  do  generally.  They  prepare  at  least  one  meal 
their  homes;  they  can  also  live  at  22  cents,  20  cents,  and  even  less.  The  woman 
rsclf  plans,  and,  thanks  to  a  spirit  of  economy  truly  aldmirable,  almost  miraculous, 
es  most  honor  to  the  household  affairs  with  very  little.  There  is  certainly  iu  a  major- 
of  women  more  morality,  resignation,  courage,  and  less  wants  than  in  man.  It 
>Qld  be  desirable,  however,  that  the  limit  of  remuneration  for  women's  work  be 
tended,  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  give  it  a  higher  value  by  more  instruction, 
iater  skill,  fewer  hours  of  work  in  the  day,  an<}  better  pay  for  the  work.  Thus  the 
iges  will  be  raised  and  women  will  be  enabled  tx)  procure  for  themselves  the  neces- 
7  supplies  of  food  for  their  sustenance  and  comfort.  This  is  a  question  of  life  and 
itb,  and  it  is  the  key  to  the  future  of  all  that  portion  of  the  French  people  who  con- 
tate  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  large  cities. 

GEORGE  RENAUD. 

SILK  INDUSTRIES  OF  LYONS. 

The  following  information  in  regard  to  tbe  iuclnstries  of  Lyons  was 
tained  for  the  author  of  this  work  and  forwarded  by  tbe  United  States 
tisul  of  that  district. 
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Ist.  The  dyeing  of  thrown  and  spnu  Rilk,  worsted  and  cotton  yams,  the  d 
printing  of  piece-goods,  designing  and  the  engraving  of  rollers  for  the  same. 

2d.  The  weaving  of  plain  and  figured  goods,  taffetas,  satins,  velvets,  foalar 
pas/'t  materials  for  ecclesiastical  and  upholstery  purposes. 

3<l.  The  making  npt  and  winding  of  trams  and  orgauzines;  warping, 
mounting,  and  starting  of  looms  ;$  the  making  of  headles  with  or  withoo 
and  the  stamping  of  pattern  cards.1I 

4th.  The  shearing  of  velvets,  watering,  embossing,  finishing,  and  sizing 
goods,  and  the  cleansing  of  pieces  soiled  in  process  of  manufacture. 

And,  finally,  operations  connected  with  weaving  and  embroidering  in  gol 
mauufactnre  of  trimmings,  comprising  the  drawing  of  gold,  silver,  and 
threads  and  strips ;  the  covering  of  silk  and  cotton  threads  with  strips  of  f 
mental  trimming,  embroidering,  the  manufacture  of  bindings,  hat  bands,  chen 
with  raveled  edges  and  fringes,  &c. 

Tulles ;  hosiery  and  gloves  of  silk,  cotton,  and  worsted ;  plain  and  figim 
silk  and  cotton  ;  **  stocking-knitting  and  crochet-work. 

The  manufacture  of  felt,  with  plush, straw,  and  cloth  hats. 

II.   fVhat  is  the  condition  of  the  operatives  in  these  industries  t 

There  are  two  chisses  of  weavers — master  weavers,  who  own  the  machii 
jonrueymcu  w^eavers,  working  nuder  the  former  for  half  the  price  pal 
weaving,  ft 

The  works  It  generally  contain  from  one  to  four  looms — rarely  more. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  master  vary  from  4  to  6  francs,  (80  cents  toSl.20 
the  journeymen,  from  2  to  3  francs  i»er  day,  (40  to  60  cents.) 

All  extra  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  master. 

Journeymen  dyers  work  by  the  day  or  hour,  according  to  the  custom  < 
ploycr,  ten  hours  constituting  a  working  day. 

Most  of  the  meu  earn  from  4  to  5  francs,  (80  cents  to  $1 ;)  a  few  as  ma 
(81.10,)  per  day. 

In  addition  to  the  journeymen,  laborers  are  used  for  work  which  does  b 
si)ecial  skill.  They  work  II  hours,  and  earn  from  3  to  4  francs,  (GO  to  80  oei 
aging  3.50,  (70  cents.) 

Some  of  the  manipulations  before  and  after  the  dyeing,  such  as  the  an( 
making  up  of  Bilk,^^  require  female  labor,  which  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  i 
(45  cents)  to  2.50  (50  cents)  per  day  of  11  hours. 

Overtime  is  paid  GO  to  60  centimes  (10  to  12  cents)  per  hour  for  men,  { 
cents)  for  women  and  apprentices. 

From  these  rates  a  deduction  should  be  made  for  loss-time. 

*  '*  Council  «f  Hcloctmen  for  the  silk  industry  ;  "  a  committee  componod  of  both  employei 
lives,  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  controversien.  established  by  law  in  1606,  on  a  court'of 
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il  inflaonce  of  loss-time  is  at  least  as  bad  us  its  material  result, 
es  without  work  live  on  credit  at  first,  run  in  deb(,  become  discouraged,  are 
poverty,  and  poverty  is  a  bad  adviser. 

.,  two- thirds  of  the  bauds  employed  in  dyeing  lose  on  an  average  20  days  a 
he  other  third  as  mqch  as  40  or  50  days. 

'ages  are  paid  for  the  weaving  of  silk  trimming!  than  gold  trimming ;  but, 
the  little  loss-time  made  in  weaving  the  latter,  the  workmen  of  both  trades 
mo  in  amount,  an  average  of  3.25  francs  (65  cents)  per  day. 
mfacture  of  trimmings  by  hand  furnishes  occupation  to  about  400  women 
en,  at  the  rate  of  1.75  francs  (35  cents)  per  day ;  but  this  kind  of  work  is 
)eing  replaced  by  loom- work. 

if  these  industries  the  master  weaver,  who  furnishes  the  looms,  makes  a  net 
franc  (ttO  cents)  a  day  per  loom. 

ings  of  the  master  metallic-thread  makers*  at  piece-work  cannot  be  readily 
workmen  earn  about  3.60  francs  (72  cents)  per  day  of  11  hours,  and  women 
(.')0  cents.) 

thread  drawing,  men  earn  3  francs,  (60  cents,)  and  women  2.25,  (45  cents.)' 
DTk  under  the  same  conditions  as  master  metallic-thread  makers ;  ten  hours 
a  working  day. 

Luring  and  fancy  trimming  arc  done  almost  exclusively  by  women;  they  earn 
age  1.75  francs  (35  cents)  per  day. 

kers  on  piece-work  receive  1^  centimes  per  IQO  tbreads,t  for  plain  goods 
I;  rate  earn,  on  an  average,  from  3  to  4  francs  (60  to  80  cents)  per  day. 
It  manufacture  the  operatives  are  generally  on  piece-work,  and  earn — men, 
(65  cents,)  women,  1.37  francs  (28  cents)  on  an  average,  loss- time  deducted. 

T0  a  great  number  of  hands  employed  in  ihete  industries  t  Estimate  the  number 
TomeUj  and  children  in  each. 

iber  of  men  and  women  employed  in  weaving  amount  to  about  115,000; 
rhom  live  in  Lyons  and  vicinity,  and  the  remaining  80,000  inhabit  the  de- 
)f  the  Rhone  and  the  neighboring  departments  of  the  Ain,  the  Is^re,  and  the 
re  there  are  large  manufactures  of  woven  goods,  as  well  as  many  private 
ked  for  manufacturers  in  Lyons. 

iber  (115,000)  is  composed  of  56,350  men,  equal  to  49  percent.;  50,635  women, 
per  cent.;  8,015  children,  eoual  to  7  per  cent. 

e  two  classes  of  dyers — color-dyers  and  blaok-dyerSi  numbering  together 
to  4,000,  proportioned  as  follows : 
[>er  cent.;  apprentices,  from  13  to  18  years  of  age,  10  per  cent.;  women,  15 

ufacture  of  gold  and  silk  trimmings  furnishes  occupation  to  about  1,000  men 
men  ;  metallic-thread  making  to  only  100  men  and  600  women ;  gold-thread 
>  150  men  and  300  women ;  embroidery,  to  200  women ;  fancy  trimming,  to 
I. 

0  about  4,000  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tulles  in  Lyons  and  its 
z :  2,500  men,  (overseers  included),  1,000  women,  and  500  children, 
iber  is  much  larger  in  the  places  about  Lyons  where  the  tulle  embroiderers 
ve.  , 

e  two  kinds  of  hat-makers : 

ers  and  finishers,  (or  cleaners  t)  numbering  about  1,500  men. 
e  employed  in  trimming  hats,  in  pulling  out  the  coarse  hairs  from  the  fur, 
:ing  the  fur  from  the  skin  for  making  felt,  numbering  some  800  women, 
ling  of  thrown  and  spun  silk,  worst^  and  cotton,  is  done  entirely  by  women 
apprentices,  and  overseers. 

ier  should  be  reckoned  for  every  five  weavers,  making  23,000  winders  for  the 
ivers  in  Lyons. 

seers  (women)  cam  on  an  average  from  3  to  4  francs  per  day. 
viuding-shop''  contains  from  one  to  four  winding-frames,t  which  are  the 
f  the  overseer  alone.  The  hands  are  generally  engaged  by  the  year,  at  the 
m  150  to  250  francs,  board,  washing,  and  lodging  included. 
;  is  done  on  the  same  \)li!^u.  There  are  about  3,000  warpers,  earning  on  an 
>ni  4  to  5  francs  per  day.  The  hands  are  engaged  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
ith  this  exception,  that  they  receive  a  bonus  of  30  francs  a  year. 

Ijng  or  coilin;^  a  narrour,  thin  strip  of  m«^tnl,  gold,  Bilvor,  or  bnMS,  spirally  around  a  thread 

»f  threads  of  cotton  or  silk,  so  as  entirely*  to  cover  up  tho  cotton  or  silk.    The  metal hu 

made  is  used  in  tbo  mnntifactnre  of  military  trimmings,  dec,  Slc 

Is  ooe  metro  long,  (39  inches.) 

mes  are  circular  and  rotary,  operated  by  foot.    Tho  operative,  remaining  seated,  cansestbe 

.0  frame  Trhich  carries  the  akoius  to  revolve  post  her,  and  regulates  each  skein  in  turn. 
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lY.  Jl  hat  ia  the  general  character  of  the  relations  existing  hetweai  employers  and  (fpen&m\ 

In  the  weaviug  and  in  the  tulle  indastries,  inBtability  is  tb«ir  principal  feature. 
Eiiipluyers  and  operatives  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  They  make  ind 
close  engagements  with  each  other  with  the  greatest  facility. 

The  question  of  interest  is  the  ruling  one.  The  workman  works  for  his  employer, 
and  the  employer  pays  him  for  it. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  industries  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  oonDcil,tbe 
relations  between  employers  and  operatives  are  generally  amicable. 

Measures  calculated  to  reconcile  the  different  interests  have  been  carried  into  effeet 
by  the  efforts  of  the  **  council "  during  the  last  few  years,  and  have  prodoced  the  hap- 
piest results. 

Among  gold-weavers  and  trimming-makers,  differences  arising  out  of  the  qneationof 
salary  have  created  a  certain  uneasiness  in  the  relations  of  employer  and  operatiTes, 
especially  since  1869.    Before  that  time  the  situation  was  more  satisfactory. 

y.  Give  an  account  of  the  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  operaUm. 

Operative  weavers  have  established,  with  the  consent  of  the  government,  a  joint- 
stock  company  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  silk  goods. 

They  have  also  formed  a  **  protective  and  industrial  society''  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sisting a  reduction  of  wages,  and  furnishing  the  members  with  information  on  ail 
matters  related  to  their  work. 

There  are  a  number  of  co-operative  stores  in  different  parts  of  the  city  for  the  sale  of 
groceries  at  retail.  Some  of  them  have  added  to  their  business  the  sale  of  bread,  char- 
coal,* and  sausage-meats.  It  is  desirable  that  these  societies  should  grow,  extei]id,aBd 
multiply  themselves,  so  as  to  popularize,  in  their  experimental  stage,  the  various  kiodi 
of  co-operative  societies  for  purposes  of  production,  credit,  and  consumption. 

There  is  a  loan  boanl  in  Lyons  establisned  by  government  for  the  purpose  of  ailoid- 
ing  relief  to  master  workmen  in  distress  (for  want  of  orders.) 

Those  provided  with  good  recommendations  can  borrow  a  sum  not  exceeding  40 
francs  ($8)  for  each  of  their  looms  for  plain  goods,  and  50  francs  ($10)  for  each  ooefor 
figured  goods. 

The  rate  of  interest  is  r>  per  cent.  If  the  loan  is  not  returned  when  due,  tbeoom- 
pany  is  re-imbursed  by  a  retention  of  wages  to  the  extent  of  ^. 

As  regards  the  dyeing  industry,  some  employers  have  endeavored  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  workmen  by  assisting  them  by  means  of  voluntary  contributioDs  in  be- 
coming  interested  in  the  ^*  mutual-sid  societies"  and  ''pension  banks,"  or  by  giving 
them,  in  the  way  of  a  premium,  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  establishment,  orf^  by 
providing  them  with  a  physician  in  case  of  sickness. 

The  workmen  have  formed  a  ''mutual  society,"  which  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Employers  are  admitted  as  honorary  members.  A  few  joumeymoD  dyen 
belong  to  the  "  mutual-loan  societies"  and  "  co-operative  stores"  of  the  place.  In  1S63 
some  journeymen  dyers  formed  themselves  into  a  "co-operative  joint-stock  company, 
with  a  variable  amount  of  capital.''    Twenty  men  are  employed  in  the  works. 

The  dyers  have  also  established  a  "protective  and  industrial  society"  to  oppose  a 
reduction  of  wages  and  afford  relief  to  the  victims  of  accidents  (members  only)  and  to 
those  who  have  been  rejected  by  the  mutual  societies.  Members  pay  50  centimes  (10 
cents)  a  month. 

Hatters  have  five  "  mutual-aid  societies"  in  the  department,  including  the  women 
hat-trimmers'  society. 

In  the  tulle  and  trimming  industry  there  are  no  such  organizations. 

y I.  Has  there  heen  an  increase  in  wages  in  the  department  t 

The  question  of  wages  is  a  vital  one,  especially  in  commerce  and  the  more  important 
manufactures.  It  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  problems  of  modem  society.  Forsev- 
eral  years  wages  have  been  gradually  and  regularly  increasing  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  prices  of  the  various  articles  manufactured.  Thus,  the  price  of  velvets 
has  increased  50  to  60  per  cent. ;  "  patterns,"!  figured  and  fancy  goods,  30  to  40  per 
cent. ;  taffetas  and  plain  goods,  15  to  20  per  cent. ;  dyeing  (during  the  last  2  jeai^ 
alone,)  10  to  12  per  cent. 

Ill  the  tulles  manufacture,  the  rates  of  wages  remain  on  an  average  nearly  station- 
ary, following  the  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand.  Men  earn  4  francs,  (i<0 cents.) 
and  women  2.50  (50  cents,)  and  women  embroiderers  working  at  home  in  the  country 
earn  from  60^  centimes  (12  cents)  to  1.50  francs  (30  cents.) 

In  the  hatters'  trade  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent,  in  all  hand  v!otV  m 
which  machine  work  has  been  substituted.  The  price  of  "  brushed  hats,  Flemish  styK> 
has  increased  20  per  cent. 

In  gold-weaving,  &c.,  the  rates  have  increased  20  per  cent.,  and  in  the  mannfactort 
of  trimmings,  17  per  cent. 

*  Chnrcoal  in  A'vteDsively  used  in  France  for  cookioji:  and  beating  pnrposea.  ^ 

t  Goods  in  wfatcli  there  u  any  variety  in  the  play  of  the  ttireads,  (aa  sergea,)  simple  desigsii  tat  ^ 
flowers,  flgurua,  Sec  ;  Hats  with  a  Umg  silk  pinah. 
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ihen  hem  an  inereaae  in  the  eoei  of  ike  neoeettariee  of  Ufet 

ft  remarkable  extent.    The  price  of  articles  of  food  has  risen  from  30  to  40  per 

0  price  of  meat,  especially,  has  increased  to  snch  an  extent  during  the  last 
as  to  make  the  condition'of  the  working  classes  worse  and  worse. 

ler  what  conditions  are  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits  combined? 

)ulation  of  the  Lyons  district  is  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  manufactures ; 
e  neighboring  departments  is  engaged  in  both  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
them  altehiately,  according  to  the  season.  Those  who  are  thus  employed  are 
hatters,  embroiderers,  ^^c.  Their  lot  is,  in  general,  preferable  to  that  of  the 
.tives,  who  receive  higher  wages,  but  whose  expenses  are  greater  and  heavier, 
abject  to  more  **  loss-time,''  and  whose  occupation  is  more  uncertain. 

is  the  state  of  education  among  the  operatives  t    Do  the  children  attend  school  t 

ODsidering  the  material  wants  of  the  workman,  if  you  inquire  into  his  real 
,  it  will  have  to  be  acknowledged  with  regret  that  not  only  is  his  education 
ted,  but  in  some  cases  entirely  neglected.  Parents  pressed  by  straitened  cir- 
esonly  send  their  children  to  school  up  to  their  tweltth  year.  The  knowledge 
iy  acquire  there  is  very  elementary  and  soon  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
s  so  unfavorable  to  its  retention  and  so  much  more  unfavorable  to  its  cultiva- 
te indications  of  progress  in  the  education  of  tl^e  laboring-classes,  but  there 
wanting.  The  native  Lyonnese  can  generally  read  and  write.  Parents  are 
illing  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  the  attendance  is  pretty  regular ; 
lumber  of  schools  is  far  from  sufficient  in  many  districts  of  the  city,  and  in 
re  are  none  at  all.  In  the  trimminjg;  industry  operatives  have  about  the 
f  education  necessary  for  their  occupation,  and  their  children  generally  attend 

ty  society  been  established  mthin  the  department  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  work- 
}>ecome  otvners  of  real  estate  t  What  is  the  status  of  these  societies — chartered  or 
ientt  What  share  have  employers  had  in  themt  What  have  bom  the  results? 
t  the  number  of  the  "  mutual  aid  societies  t " 

s  no  institution  with  such  an  object  in  view ;  but  manufacturers  cheerfully 
ranees  toward  the  purchase  of  a  loom  to  any  one  of  their  workmen  whose 

won  their  approval.  In  this  way  workmen  become  master-weavers.  The 
funded  by  retaining  one-eighth  of  the  wages.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  present 
eavers  began  in  this  way. 

mtual  aid  societies''  are  very  numerous.    They  embrace  nearly  all  the  indus- 
esented  in  the  council.    There  are  many  societies  of  this  kind,  with  a  large - 
)f  participating  and  honorary  members.*    Especially  worthy  of  mention  is 

weavers'  society  of  Lyons,  under  the  patronage  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
era  number  5,000,  viz,  1,6(K)  men  and  3,400  women.    The  former  pay  2  francs 

1  a  month ;  the  latter  1.50,  (:^  cents.)  In  case  of  sickness,  the  society  provides 
ers  gratuitously  with  medicines,  the  attendance  of  its  physician,  and  a  sub- 
francs  (40  cent«)  and  1.50  francs  (30  cents)  i>er  day  for  men  and  women  rospec- 
An  additional  charge  of  6  centimes  is  made  on  every  kilogramme  of  silk  (a 
r  i  cent  a  pound)  weighed  at  the  ** public  silk-conditioning  office,"!  for  the 
this  society.  The  amount  received  annually  from  this  source,  100,000  francs, 
is  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  duplicating  the  deposits  of  the  members  of  the 

;  the  "  pension  bank."  $ 

inming-makers  have  a  '*  mutual  aid  society,"  to  which  nearly  all  the  employ- 

;  as  honorary  members. 

Uiere  were  in  France  3,860  of  these  societies,  with  a  "  participating  "  membership  of  450.0(;0. 
Dumber  of  the  aocieties  had  increased  to  4,410.    Some  of  them  are  onder  government  super- 

not  all,  of  these  societies  defray  also  the  funeral  expenses  of  members, 
ftbsorbs  moifttaro  very  readily,  its  weight  varies  according  to  the  dampness  of  theatmoephere. 
lealers  and  buyers  against  losses  arising  fh>m  variations  in  the  weatuerand  from  fraudulent 
.  public  offices  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  moisture  in  silk  have  been  opened  in  all  cities 
is  largely  used  for  manufncturing  purposes.  A  sample  of  each  bale  is  carefully  weigher), 
tly  dried  in  a  heated  metallic  bo::  and  weighed  again.  11  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  weight 
is  considered  as  representing  the  amount  of  moisture  absorbed  by  silk  from  the  atmosphere 
ige  day  of  the  year.    Silk  can  absorb  as  much  as  33  per  cent. 

oiks  pass  throimh  these  offices.  Duhr  registered  anif  nigncd  certificates  of  tests  are  f  umisbGd, 
the  amount  of  dampness,  but  also  of  that  of  gum  aud  foreign  substances  in  raw  and  thrown 
if  the  average  size,  strength,  elasticity,  and  of  the  twist  and  general  nature  of  silk  fibors, 
h  may  be  of  consequence  to  the  manufacturer. 

itntlon  under  the  control  of  a  government  commission,  having  for  its  object  the  assurance  oi 
o  the  superannuated  railroad  companies,  omnibus  lines,  and  other  corporations,  sometimes 
wits  in  this  bank  for  pensioning  off  its  employes  when  they  become  too  old  to  work.  The 
policy-holders  in  1856  was  10,331,  of  whom  3,692  were  operatives. 
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XI.  Do  joint-Btock  societies  tend  to  supplant privais  mmnMfaeturing'enierprismf 

By  uo  means.  Several  unfortuaate  attewpto  have  been  made  by  workmen  in  tbat 
direction,  but  tbey  (MH)m  to  have  abandoned  the  idea.  There  are  no  Bach  efEorti  to  »• 
port  on  the  part  of  manufactarers. 

XII.  Are  there  any  instances  tvithin  the  district  of  large  maHitfaoluriHg-enterpriseshtisgcok 
ducted  hif  a  company  or  society  of  workmen  t 

There  are  none,  except  that  of  the  weavers'  Booiety  and  that  formed  by  a  few  jour- 
ney men  dyursy  which  are  Btill  in  operation. 

^  II.— Minor  industriiss. 

I.  What  are  the  minor  inditstries  of  the  department  of  any  commercial  importanctt 

In  the  silk  manufacture  the  minor  industries  are  pas-eboard-box-makin^,  miking 
packing-cases,  headle-makiug,  twisting  and  drawing  in/  beaming,  warpiog,  reedini;, 
patteru-card-stamping,  the  manufacture  of  Jacqnard  machines,  shuttles,  reeds,  and 
other  weavers'  implements,  and  the  construotioQ  of  looms. 

There  are  also  minor  industries  couueeted  with  dyeing,  as  the  dyeing  and  cleunnf 
of  piece-goods  soiled  in  process  of  manufacture,  (and  garments.)  A  very  modenUe  in- 
vestment suffices  for  a  small  business  which  is  sustained  by  local  wants.  The  owner 
does  the  work  himself,  and  in  busy  limes  employs  oue  or  more  assistants. 

The  laundry  business  should  also  he  mentioned,  which  is  moving  from  the  city  to  the 
country.    It  is  becoming  quite  extensive,  and  even  sustains  some  large  establishmenti. 

II.  Are  the  minor  industries  inclined  to  maintain  or  extend  themselves,  or  become  absnrhei  hjj 
the  great  ones  t 

III.  If  they  are  becoming  absorbed^  state  the  most  apparent  cauMeof  it. 

Tbey  are  rather  inclined  to  maintain  themselves,  because  of  the  cheapness  and  am* 
plicity  of  the  necessary  machinery  and  impleuieuts. 
There  is  uo  danger  of  absorption,  either  at  present  or  in  the  future. 

IV.  Are  there  any  minor  manufactures  in  the  department  carried  on  t>y  a  company  onoa^ 
of  workmen  t 

None. 

y.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages  in  these  industries  t    Hate  tkeprimof^ 
necessaries  of  life  iuoreased  t 

The  same  answers  are  given  as  to  questions  Y  and  YI,  under  the  head  ''Great  indos- 
tries." 
The  increase  in  wages  is,  on  an  average,  only  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CCiNSUL  AT  LYONS. 

The  following  letter  from  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Lyons 
gives  some  additional  facts  in  regard  to  the  cost  and  condition  of  labor 
in  that  seat  of  the  silk  industry  : 

United  States  Consulate, 

Lyons,  France,  November  7, 1^ 

Dear  Sir:  •  #  •  •  •  • 

On  the  w^hole  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  nature  of  work  and  the  mode  of 
living  of  the  workmen  in  this  country  and  ip  the  United  States,  and  in  my  opioiooit 
is  almost  impossible  to  judge  of  the  relative  agreeableness  of  the  work  and  the  well* 
being  of  the  laborer  by  placing  the  kind  of  the  former  and  the  cost  of  the  various  arti- 
cles of  food,  clothing,  and  of  house-rent  in  the  two  countries  into  a  comparative  posi* 
tiou  with  the  earbiugH  in  wages. 

The  labor  market  of  the  Lyons  region  is  governed  and  absorbed  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent by  the  manufacture  of  silks.  Tuis  complicated  industry  divides  itself  iuto  a  fC^sl 
number  of  separate  manipulations,  so  much  so  that— a  few  cases  excepted— tiie  niano- 
facturers  cannot  keep  the  progress  of  their  work  under  their  direct  controL  Their  basi- 
ness  consists  principally  in  distributing  the  materials  as  they  advance  tp  the  different 
degrees  of  perfection,  among  the  various  sections  of  their  workmen.  These  talte  the 
materials  to  their  homes,  and  there  perform  the  task  assigned  to  them.  In  this  way  it 
happens  that  a  lot  of  silk,  after  being  spun  and  dyed  to  be  made  into  a  piece  of  dn**- 
goods,  passes  eight  or  nine  times  through  the  manufacturer's  office  before  the  piece  ar- 
rives finally  on  his  shelves,  ready  for  sale. 

♦  T\ri8ting  and  drawing  in ;  i.  « ,  attaching  the  threads  of  a  new  warp,  one  by  one,  to  th»  tbnntf* 
ondsof  a  warp  which  has  jast  been  woven  oat,  and  then  drawing  the  new  warp  by  ni€«D»  of  the  tliToni 
through  the  hamusa  and  reed.  In  caae  the  haruesa  and  reed  ore  oaed  for  the  first  time,  th«  thmulA  lat« 
to  be  passed  through  both  by  moans  of  hooks. 
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Ills  mode  of  proceeding  and  the  nature  of  the  work  adroit  the  employment  of  all 
«  and  female  members  of  a  family  above  the  age  of  twelve  years.  Uy  thus  accumu- 
Df^  the  wages,  a  family  earns  sufficient  to  meet  all  its  wants,  and,  benides,  a  sur- 
ifor  times  of  sickness  or  want  of  employment,  although  the  daily  wages  appear  to 
rery  moderate. 

be  earnings  of  an  adult  in  the  various  kinds  of  labor  connected  with  the  silk  indus- 
■re  from  2  to  5  francs  (40  ceuts  to  $  i )  a  day.  A  single  person  may  have  good  board 
11.75  to  |2  a  week :  lodging  for  50  to  75  cents  a  week. 

family  of  two  adnlts  and  one  child  of  about  fourteen  years  cams  not  less  than  $10 
eek;  they  may  live  comparatively  well  in  expending  from  $3  to  $4  in  the  same  time, 
le  they  can  rent  an  eppartemeni^  containing  roomn  for  their  utensils,  (laoum,  &c.,) 
or  two  bedrooms,  and  kitchen  for  from  $60  to  $80  a  year,  or  about  $1.25  or  $1.50  a 
k. 

he  classes  of  peoide  in  question  live  principally  on  sonp,  cooked  with  vegetables, 
it,  bread,  and  light  red  wine;  the  latter  article  is  used  by  everybody  and  by  both 
^  and  forms  an  essential  i>ortion  of  the  daily  iood. 

ufiee  is  comparatively  neglected,  and  replaced  by  a  thick  and  very  substantial 
tb. 

aa  is  used  only  incase  of  sickness.  Of  broad,  only  white  (wheaten)  bread,  and  of 
iU  fresh  beef  and  mutton,  have  the  pretereuce ;  occasionally  smoked  ham  and  suu- 
ps  come  in  by  way  of  variation. 

11  French  men,  as  well  as  women,  are  perfect  cooks,  and  und«r8tand  how  to  prepare 
b  the  above  main  ingredients  most  excellent  and  heiilthy  dishes.  The  light  red  wine 
en  with  their  meals  costs  from  24  to  40  cents  a  gallon. 

he  silk  industry  employs  some  80,000,  perhaps  100,000,  looms,  demanding  with  the 
Liliary  manipulations  about  200,000  hnnds.  All  other  labor  is  necessarily  Inliuenced 
snch  an  army  as  regards  wages  and  conditions. 

iter  these  few  remarks,  respectfully  made,  and  int'Cnded  for  the  easier  appreciation 
the  situation  of  the  French  laborer  in  and  about  Lyons,  I  have  the  honor  to  return 
incloseil  blanks,  filled  up  as  far  as  the  case  admits. 

I  am,  sir,  &c., 

P.  J.  OSTERHAUS. 
Ion.  Edwahd  Young, 

Chit/ of  Bureau  of  Siatiatica,  Treasury  Department,  Washingtonf  D,  C, 

WOMEN  WORKERS  IN  PARIS. 

The  following  extract  shows  the  number  of  women  employed  in  vari- 
3  bmnehes  of  industry  in  Paris : 

Q  Paris  alone  above  178,000  females  earn  their  livelihood  in  some  department  of 
lie,  161,795  l>eing  hona-fide  workwomen  ;  and  of  these,  half  arc  .engaged  in  trades 
log  to  do  with  dress,  the  grand  total  of  130,1)25  being  divided  among  twenty-two 
Dpations  in  the  accompany! ug  proportions.  Seamstresses  number  51,109;  bleach- 
20,^;96 ;  shirt  and  linen  makers,  20,579 ;  artificial  flower  and  feather  makers,  7,432  ; 
liners,  G,453 ;  boot  and  shoe  makers,  0,284 ;  tailoresses,  4,619 ;  hat  and  cap  makers, 
W;  glove,  breeches,  and  dress-maker^,  2,479;  embroiderers,  (of  women's  attire,) 
t3 ;  button-makers,  401 ;.  cane  and  umbrella  makers,  529;  comb,  brush,  and  dressing- 
9  makers,  525;  dyers,  484;  embroiderers  in  silver  and  gold,  463;  perfumers,  392; 
tw-hat  makers,  261 ;  furriers,  250 ;  stocking-makers,  1:{8 ;  barbers,  hair-dressei-s,  and 
•makers,  126 ;  gaiter-makers,  110 ;  calenderers,  87  ;  woo<len-shou  makern,  16.  Under 
somewhat  pretentions  division  of  **  Science,  letters,  and  art,"  we  liud  enumerated 
4  book-binders ;  779  employed  m  printing,  engraving,  and  lithography;  380 
paper- making;  93  in  the  manufacture  of  mnsical  instruments;  91  iu  mak- 
various  necessities  for  the  writing-table;  25  in  type-founding;  73  en- 
ed  at  theaters  and  concerts ;  78  on  newspapers  and  reviews,  and  67  editors 
books  aod  music,  (actresses,  singers,  and  new^ipapcr  editresses  arc  rlas-iitied 
h  the  followers  of  liberal  prolessions.)  Among  7,768  ministe'.s  to  luxury 
I  amusement  are  2C6  makers  of  toys  and  ])layiug-eards ;  261  producers  of  works  of 
;  5,666  workers  in  gilding,  jewelrj*,  and  allied  callings;  and  1,443  \>onieu  employed 
Cobacco-mauufactories.  Of  1..^89  workwomen  connected  with  the  commissariat,  258 
engaged  at  restaurants,  taverns,  and  such  places  of  entertainment ;  and  precisely 
same  number  are  set  down  as  bakers.  The  preparation  of  ice,  chocolate,  and  cream 
opies  210,  and  78  are  employed  by  pastry-cooks.  One  only  figures  among  the  mil- 
I,  two  among  sugar- refiners,  and  five  among  the  brewers.  Then  there  are  133  find- 
work  as  preserve-makers;  11  as  potted-meat  makers;  and  17  in  the  concoction  of 
served  veget^ibles.  The  dairy  women  number  13,  the  "roasters"  6,  water-carriers 
md  the  butchers — yes,  the  butchers — 140;  while  18  strong-minded  dames  earn  their 
ad  iu  the  slaughter-housed.'  After  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  Paris  boasts  9 
lale  boat-bnilders,  and  245  *'  wheelwrights,  carriage-makers,  farriers,  and  saddlers.'' 
itary  equipmenis  aiflbrd  employment  lo  291  females;  40  help  to  produce  fire-arms 
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and  ammunition,  and  3  to  make  swords  and  bayonets.  Eight  thousand  seven  baodred 
and  n  i  nety-three  worlc  women  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  and  23a^ 
in  the  production  of  articles  of  furniture ;  782  of  these  being  catalogued  sm  cabiuet- 
makers,  1,123  as  upholsterers,  758  as  bedding-makers,  and  39  as  looking-glass  niaken. 
ConnecK'd  with  building,  wo  are  astonished  to  see  3  architects,  8  sawyers,  46  carpeo- 
ters  and  joiners,  8  masons  and  slaters,  99  marble  and  stone  catters,  7  chimney-maken 
and  sweeps,  and  1  plumber ;  then  come  75  paper-hangers,  89  painters,  glazien,  plas- 
terers, and  decorators,  and  10  ornamental-decorators.  Ceraemie  mauntactories  atford 
employment  to  146  women,  chemical  works  to  376,  candle-taotories  to  5:i;  12  are  en- 
gaged in  the  making  of  gas,  445  in  various  methods  of  manipalating  leather,  299  io 
metal  and  hardware  work,  225  in  turning,  box-making,  and  other  trades  comio^  under 
the  heading  of  wood,  and  37  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron,  st^,  cop- 
per, and  other  metals.  With  the  exception  of  the  milliners,  who  are  boarded  by  tbeir 
employers,  and  receive  an  annual  salary,  embroiderers  appear  to  be  the  best  paid,8iQoe 
they  can  depen  d  upon  earning  from  14  to  17  shillings  n  week  all  the  year  roood ; 
while28hilliug8aday  represents  the  income  of  the  onUnary  good  workwomen  in nuirt 
other  trades. 

THE  WORKING  WOMEN  OF  FRANCE* 

A  series  of  articles  under  th^  above  caption,  translated  from  tbe  Frendi 
of  M.  Jales  Simon,  which  recently  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  are  of  such  interest  that  copious  extracts  are  here  presented : 

ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS. 

The  best  Parisian  artificial  flowers  may  well  dispute  the  palm  in  point  of  finesbocM 
of  appearance  with  those  which  bloom  in  gardens.  The  lovely  women  of  both  workls 
buy  at  Paris  the  flowers  with  which  they  dress  their  hair.  Italy  formerly  stood  fint 
in  the  manufacture  of  flowers,  silks,  and  laces ;  subsequently  Lyons  was  celebrated  for 
its  flowers.  At  present  Paris  stands  pre-eminent.  Nearly  five  thousand  woraeaan 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  trade.  The  most  skillful  are  artists  who  study  uataral  dow- 
ers with  real  enthusiasm,  and  imitate  them  with  greater  fidelity  than  the  best  paioteni 
Their  receipts  sometimes  amount  to  three  francs  lor  a  day's  work  of  eleven  hoars.  A 
Jlenriste  can  live  very  comfortably,  if  she  is  not  seized  with  a  desire  to  deck  her  own 
person  with  the  wreaths  she  makes  and  exhibit  them  at  the  Mabille. 

CUTTERS  OF  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

Every  one  understands  why  Paris  should  be  the  center  of  flower-makiog,  but  by 
what  strange  and  inexplicable  anomaly  has  the  cutting  of  precious  stones  been  estab- 
lished on  the  summit  of  one  ot  the  Jura  Mountains  T  Diamonds  are  cut  at  Amsterdam; 
but  rubies,  sapphires,  aquamarines,  amethysts,  and  opals  are  all  cut  and  polished  io  tbd 
heart  of  the  mountains.  These  rude  children  of  the  Jura  remain  faithful  to  tbeocco- 
pations  and  customs  of  their  fathers,  and  all  the  riches  which  pass  through  their  baods 
do  not  make  their  cottages  appear  colder  or  their  bread  harder.  They  have  Utely 
made  some  advances  in  analogous  branches  of  trade.  The  women  make  false  stones 
with  a  skill  which  is  uucqualed.  They  pierce  rubies  as  pivots  for  watches,  aud  even 
begin  to  make  mosaics  with  stones  sent  from  Florence.  Their  work-tables  are  pliiced 
near  the  windows  of  their  cottages,  and  there  father,  mother,  and  children  work  all 
day,  when  household  cares,  preparation  for  meals,  cutting  wood  in  the  mooatftios,or 
the  sowing  of  some  poor  )>iece  of  ground  does  not  call  them  away.  Tbe  worusq  wbo 
cut  rubies  often  earn  tolerably  good  wages,  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  wages  of  one 
franc  fifty  centimes  (30  cents)  are  the  exception.  The  average  is  seventy-five  oeutimes, 
(15  cents.) 

8TRAW-HAT  BRAIDERS. 

Quite  an  important  branch  of  trade,  and  one  which  has  to  do  with  the  femmioe  toi- 
let, is  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats.  Nancy  is  oue  of  the  great  centers  of  this  iodii^ 
try,  and,  if  the  merchants  are  to  be  believed,  they  export  hats  even  to  America.  Motf 
of  the  men's  so-called  straw  hats  are  really  made  of  tbe  bark  of  the  catanier,  or  Uonr 
bon  palm.  The  Nancy  manufacturer  buys  the  bark,  has  it  dressed  and  tora  into  load 
strips  with  a  sort  of  metal  comb,  and  then  sends  it  to  be  braided  and  made  up.  '^^ 
maker  is  paid  fifty  centimes  (10  cents)  for  a  hat.  It  is  necessary  to  work  all  day,  and 
to  be  far  more  skillful  than  the  generality  of  workwomen,  in  order  to  finish  two.  P*"* 
ama  hats,  and  those  made  of  finely-sewn  plaits,  are  made  in  France,  the  first  from  tbe 
leaves  of  the  ypyppa,  which  come  from  Panama,  and  the  second  with  plaits  bou|(btat 
Florence,  and  charged  with  an  exorbitant  duty.  It  is  this  duty,  and,  in  a  few  instAOCC^ 
the  line  quality  of  the  raw  material,  which  explains  the  enormous  cost  of  some  bats-  A 
Panama  bat  which  cost  two  thousand  francs  was  on  exhibition  some  yeans^>^* 
Paris  store.  The  Nancy  manufacturer  had  sold  it  for  sixty  francs,  and  he  had  probably 
paid  three  francs  to  the  woman  who  braided  it. 
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TOY-MAKERS. 

Toy-making  giveB  employment  to  a  large  number  of  poor  women.  Tbero  are  some 
vomeD  whose  work  conaisto  in  pastin};  colored  paper  ou  myriads  of  tiny  toys.  A  very 
fe?r  of  the  best  workers  earn  excellent  wages ;  the  others  vegetate  uuriug  the  ^ookI 
Mson,  and  are  snbjected  to  long  periods  of  forced  idleness.  In  November  and  Decern- 
bfr  there  are  not  enough  women  to  dress  the  dolls  and  ornament  the  bonbons.  Tbose 
vbo  work  have  to  sit  up  all  night  and  strain  every  nerve.  To  this  activity  sacceed, 
vitboQt  the  slightest  transition,  long  months  of  forced  idleness. 

OLAS8-CUTTLNG. 

Glass-catting  comprises  four  different  operations :  smoothing  down,  which  is  done 
00 aD  iron  wheel,  with  pure,  fine,  damp  sand;  the  first  polish  done  on  a  tine  wheel, 
tile  second  polish  done  on  a  wooden  wheel,  with  powdered  pumice-stone,  dampi*ned, 
iod  the  final  polish  done  on  a  cork  wheel,  with  dry  powdered  tin.  If  ghiss  is  to  be 
engraved,  recourse  is  bad  either  to  a  diamond  point,  or  to  a  process  which  is  quite 
eomplicated,  and  consists  in  covering  all  the  suriace  with  a  slight  varnish  of  wax  and 
tnrpeDtiue,  drawing  the  design  on  the  wax  and  pouring  fioor-hydric  acid  on  the  parts 
laid  bare  by  the  burin.  The  business  of  cutting  is  generully  intrusted  to  women  in 
tike  factories.  They  do  it  marvellously  well,  as  it  requires  only  patience  and  skill. 
Unfortonately,  it  is  a  very  unhealthy  trade,  as  the  necessity  of  bendinij:  over  the  wheel 
aod  haviug  their  hands  in  water  ell  day,  exposes  them  to  dangerous  pulmonary  ufTec- 
tbns. 

Women  are  employed,  in  considerable  number,  at  the  cigar  trade,  at  which  they 
Bttke  very  fkir  wages. 

OTHER  TRADES. 

Women  are  to  be  found  also  in  stone-cutters'  shops.  There  are  some  among  gilders, 
broQze-mounters,  bronze-vaiuishers,  pewterers,  engravers,  manufacturers  of  poiished- 
iBetal  plates,  jewelers,  gold-beaters,  &.c.  Most  of  the  women  employed  in  the^e  trades 
ire  bamishers,  polishers,  and  borers.  Jr.  is  not  at  all  fatiguing  work,  and  pays  well. 
A  skilled  workwoman  can  earn  fonr  francs  a  day  and  more.  Her  wages  depeud  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  she  works.  Macy  of  the  women  do  not  earn  more  than  one  frame ; 
tbey  tben  become  discouraged  and  seek  some  other  trade.  The  borers  put  the  finish- 
iog  touches  on  carvings  of  copper,  bronze,  and  even  more  precious  metals.  Fewer 
ornaaients  of  bronze  and  copper  are  now  mode  than  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
iod  for  three  months  of  every  year  the  borers  work  only  two  days  in  tlie  week. 
Women  are  very  successful  in  boring.  The  work,  which  requires  assiduity,  precision, 
lod  a  light,  skillful  hand,  seems  to  be  made  expressly  for  them.  The  few  women  who 
bare  devoted  themselves  to  woo<l  engraving  easily  earn  five  frau'  s  a  day.  .  In  IHCO,  a 
tOQTse  of  instruction  in  this  art  was  opened  at  the  School  of  Design,  and  the  ex[>eri- 
i&eDt  wrought  excellent  results. 

The  want  of  a  good  education  or  apprenticeship  reduces  a  great  number  nf  women 
iod  young  girls  to  trades  which  scarcely  suffice  to  support  them,  such  as  basket-mak- 
ing, esparto  work,  straw-mat,  broom,  and  feather-dnster  makinj|^,  and  stufiiug  chairs. 
The  |)oor  women  who  make  wreaths  of  immortelles  and  shavings  of  ox-horns  earn 
barely  enough  to  buy  bread  with.  In  general,  talent  only  is  well  paid.  Persons  who 
•re  fudowed  neither  with  talent  nor  physical  strength,  can  find  profitable  empioymeut 
nowhere  but  in  factories. 

Women  find  employment  also  in  stationers'and  booksellers'  shops  as  folders,  gath  rers, 
iod  stitchers.  Their  wages  vary  as  they  do  everywhere  from  one  franc,  ^^'^0  cents)  to 
two  francs  fifty  centimes  (45  cents)  a  day,  but  rarely  fall  below  two  fraucs,(40  cents.) 
They  are  beginning  in  printing  establishments  to  employ  women  to  set  type.  They 
compose  very  well,  nothing  but  exactness  and  perseverance  being  generally  necessary. 
It  is  always  hard  labor,  as  it  obliges  them  to  stand  up  all  the  time,  and  is  very  fatigutug 
to  the  eyes.  It  often  requires,  ahM>,  a  good  elementary  education,  which  is  not  within 
tbe  reach  of  all  young  girls. 

The  last-named  trades  are  carried  on  in  enormous  workshops.  This  is  the  case,  too, 
with  glass-cutting.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  difference  between  cut  and  pressed  gloss, 
ui  order  to  give  the  gloss  those  clean  edges  which  so  enhance  its  value  it  is  necessary 
^  subject  it  to  the  action  of  several  grindstones ;  for  glass  is  a  dry,  brittle  substance, 
^liich  cannot  be  cut  like  wood,  stone,  or  metals. 

FACTORY-LIFE. 

The  women  employed  in  the  factories  where  woolen  fabrics  are  made,  have  also  a  hard 
>t  There  are  alvvays  cleaners,  packers,  and  rattacheurea,  as  wool  necessitates  divers 
Iterations  of  division,  greasing,  and  again  removing  the  grease.  Nevertheless  it  pro- 
Uces  less  dust  than  cotton,  and  has  not  the  same  disadvantage  of  poisoning  the  air 
Qd  adhering  to  the  hair  and  clothes  of  the  operatives.  The  odor  of  the  oil  which  is 
pplied  to  the  wool  for  the  purpose  lubricating  it,  and  facilitating  the  operations  of 
irding  and  combing, is  only  disagreeable  to  visitors;  the  women  employed  do  not 
otice  it.  In  genend  wool-spinning  is  less  troublesome  and  dangerous  than  cottou- 
}i  uing.    Several  wool-spinning  fs^tories  are  remarkable  for  their  neatness  and  ele- 
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grance.  Preparations  of  hemp,  flax,  and  above  all  of  tow,  emit,  on  the  contrary,  qoai- 
titles  of  very  unwholesome  dast.  It  is  impossible  to  card  and  spin  them,  eictrpt  in 
very  hot  rooms,  and  with  the  aid  of  abundance  of  water.    Few  sig&ts  ate  morv  aa- 

Sleasant  than  a  badly  kept  flax-epiuniug  establishment.  The  water  floods  the  brick 
oors,  and  the  smoU  of  the  flax  in  the  heated  atmosphere  produces  sometimes  an  intol- 
erable stench.  The  greater  part  of  the  workwomen  are  obliged  to  lay  aaide  most  of 
their  clothes,  are  crowded  together  in  this  pestilent  acmosphere,  and  stand  all  daj  loo; 
perspiring,  and  with  naked  feet,  the  water  often  reaching  their  ankles.  Wheu, alter 
twelve  houiV  hard  work,  they  leave  the  factory  for  their  homes,  the  wrap^j  with  which 
they  cover  themselves  barely  afford  an  adequate  protection  against  the  cold  and  damp. 

TnK  WAGES. 

The  health  of  a  woman  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  question  of  her  receipts;  tlM 
will,  perhaps,  still  more,  since  energy  and  resolution  can  triumph  over  a  weak  body  and 
exhausted  powers.  The  most  favorable  estimates  do  not  fix  the  mean  of  the  female 
weaver's  daily  receipts  at  more  than  one  franc  fifty  centimes. 

Let  us,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  it,  state  the  average  of  her  salary  to  be  1.75  fraaes, 
^35  cents,)  which  would  be  525  francs  a  year  for  30U  days  of  hard  work.  Witb  1.75 
iraucs  a  day  it  is  possible  indeed  to  live,  bnt  to  live  very  poorly.  If  72  fraaes  (JO 
centimes  a  day)  are  not  deducted  from  the  year's  income  for  a  lodging,  tbe  lodging  mart 
be  a  mere  shed.  If  more  than  150  francs  are  not  deducted  for  wasbiug,  sb<M».aid 
clothes,  the  Lyons  workwomen  will  scarcely  be  able  to  get  more  than  wbat  i«  alwh 
lutely  necessary.  There  remain  then  something  like  80  centimes  a  day  for  food  and 
other  expenses.  Most  of  these  women  take  their  meals  at  the  master  weaver's.  Thii 
arraogcment,  though  not  always  praotioable,  is  muph  the  best.  Although  women  an 
uaturuUy  sober,  and  generally  less  in  need  of  strong  food  than  men,  we  shonld  leojent* 
ber  that  these  women  work  at  a  fatiguing  trade,  which  requires  a  certain  degree  «f 
strength,  if  only  to  accomplish  a  ^ood  day's  work.  To  be  miserably  lodged,  clothed, 
and  fed,  and  with  all  this  to  be  obliged  to  work,  at  the  very  least,  twelve  hours  a  di^, 
is  the  fate  of  a  female  weaver,  as  favorably  situated  as  possible. 

WEAVERS  AND  LACK-MAKERS. 

We  should  form  a  very  mistaken  idea  of  the  trade  of  spinning  and  weavicgdidfi 
suppose  that  it  had  completely  done  away  with  mannal  labor.  The  old-fashioued  loom 
is  still  encountered  everywhere,  in  cellars  and  cottages.  After  visiting  one  of  thm 
vast  factories  where  five  hundred  looms  are  working  together  with  a  de^ening  clatttf, 
it  produces  a  singular  effect  to  cross  the  street,  descend  a  few  steps,  and  suddenly  Sod 
oneself  in  the  workshop  of  a  weaver  of  the  old  school.  The  cellar  is  lighted,  :is  all  cel- 
lars are,  by  a  trapdoor.  The  atmosphere  is  damp  enough  to  prevent  the  tbretd  from 
breaking,  but  not  so  damp  as  to  injure  it.    Sometimes,  often  indeed,  the  loom  coo- 

Eletely  lills  the  cellar,  and  the  weaver  is  obliged  to  creep  under  the  frame,  aud  *iart» 
imself  between  the  levers,  in  order'  to  tie  the  broken  threads.  The  large,  heavy, 
rongh-hewn  posts,  the  warp  moving  with  a  creaking  noise,  the  cords  grating  in  tl* 
pulleys — the  primitive  simplicity  of  all  theee  accessories  contrasts  strangelv  with  the 
elegant  little  machine  which  is  driven  by  steam  with  such  rapidity.  The  ola-feshioD«l 
weavers  usually  work  alone.  Sometimes  they  have  two  looms  in  one  room,  ra^Iy 
more.  When  they  spend  their  days  thus,  seated  on  their  stools,  their  feet  on  the  l^ 
vers,  and  their  hands  on  the  batta'nts,  they  might  easily  imagine  that  there  have  been 
no  revolutions  either  in  society  or  in  trade,  and  that  the  steam-engine  is  still  an  inventiaa 
of  the  future. 

Cotton  is  woven  by  machinery  in  Alsace,  Normandy,  and  the  north  of  France.  Hand- 
looms  are  there  the  exception,  and  their  number  is  daily  diminishing.  Some  old  hoostf 
have  retained  them  because  they  involve  no  expense,  and  patterns  can  be  varied  oa 
them  with  more  facility  than  on  power-looms.  Hero  and  there,  to  be  sure,  may  be  seen 
a  hand-loom  ;  but  it  is  a  family  heritage,  and  the  children  continue  their  fathers  trade 
with  their  father's  implements.  The  knitting-loom,  such  a  source  of  revenue  to  woo- 
try-wonien,  does  not  suffice  for  the  support  of  a  Parisian  workwoman. 

This  is  the  case  also  with  regard  to  another  branch  of  industry,  lace-making.  tM 
products  of  which  are  priceless,  and  the  labor  miserably  paid.  At  Piiris,  where  linnj 
IS  expensive,  lace  has  rarely  or  never  been  made,  for  the  gold  and  silver  lace  niauuiic* 
tured  in  Paris  ranks  properly  among  paesementerie.  For  the  same  reason,  very  little  of 
the  so-called  Valenciennes  lace  is  made  at  Valenciennes.  It  it  difficult  work,  reqoirrt 
a  long  apprenticeship,  absorbs  all  of  the  maker's  time,  and  is  so  miserably  paid  for  ihaj 
the  working  population  of  the  north  find  more  lucrative  employment.  As  it  takeageveal 
mouths,  and  sometimes  even  a  year,  to  make  a  coupon  three  yauxLs  in  length,  and  aait 
is  impossihlo  for  the  lace-maker  to  wait  so  long  a  time  for  her  wages,  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  pay  by  bandeSt  there  being  three  handea  in  a  yard,  and  twelve  in  a  oo°P2[ 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  employer  incurs  both  risk  and  expense,  as  he  in  obhgw 
to  furnish  the  thread  and  pay  almost  the  whole  amount  due  the  maker  a  long  tioa 
before  he  receives  the  work.  At  the  present  time  there  are  but  three  lace-makeis  at 
Valeaciennes,  earmng  irom  ow<i  iiooic^  \>q\^^  <i«k\itlmes  to  one  franc  fifty  centimes  for 
twelve  hours'  work.    'V^'^ioAi  Va  'kii^i^ti  %aN«\KStfi\«v«i'5i^\M5Rk  v^  ^snade  exteuairely  «* 
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irtray,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  in  almost  all  parts  of  Flanders.  The  price  of  a 
r's  cushion  varies  from  eight  to  ten  francs,  the  patterns  from  seventy-five 
H>  one  franc.  Beside  this  the  woman  is  obliged  to  provide  her  pinH  and  spin- 
rarely  are  less  than  four  hundred  spindles  and  fifteen  hundred  pins  used  in 
coupon  of  Valenciennes  lace. 

Alen^on  is  made  iu  a  very  different  manner  from  Valenciennes.  In  the  latter 
;he  same  person  makes  the  net  and  the  fiowers ;  but  the  women  who  make 
en^on  are  divided  into  several  classes — the  traceuaci,  the  r^UfuseSy  who  make 
r  net,  the  bourretueat  who  do  the  heavy  embroidery,  the  modeuaeSf  who  do  the 
c,  and  the  brodeuaes^  who  make  the  border  destined  to  surround  and  support 
n.  An  apprenticeship  of  three  months  is  sufficient,  and  if  they  do  not  injure 
Is  by  doing  heavy  work,  they  can  attend  to  all  their  household  dutit«.    They 

a  piece  of  lace,  leave  it  and  take  it  up  o^aiu,  as  they  could  knitting  or  em- 

They  earn  on  an  average  one  franc  a  day. 

NEEDLR-WOMEN. 

rs  that  twenty  years  ogo,  out  of  1 1*2,000  workwomen  mentioned  by  the  commis- 
exaniination,  at  least  60,000  supported  themselves  by  various  kinds  of  nee- 
This  estimate  includes  only  those  regularly  hired.    There  are  a  largo  num- 
ers  who  work  alone. 

best  wages  paid  before  the  war  were  five  francs  daily  for  milliners  and  em- 
,  four  francs  fifty  centimes  for  the  seamstresses  employed  by  tailors,  four 
regular  seamstresses,  eorset-makers,  and  the  women  who  work  for  the  linge^ 
repriseurea  and  the  seamstresses  who  work  for  shoemakers  and  upholsterers 
francs  fifty  centimes.  On  the  other  hand,  wages  sometimes  fell  as  low  as 
ire  centimes  for  workers  on  tapestry,  kid  gloves,  and  old  clothes ;  fifty  cent- 
iress-makers,  vest-makers,  corset-makers,  cap-makers,  and  embroiclerers ; 
imes  for  the  women  employed  by  shoemakers  and  those  who  stitched  cloth 
i  fifteen  centimes  for  those  employed  in  the  lingeries. 

eral  average  of  salaries  earned  by  Parisian  workwomen  in  1847  was  about  one 
y-three  centimes.    Nine  hundred  and  fifty  women  earned  less  than  sixty 
one  hundred  thousand  and  fifty  from  sixty  centimes  to  three  francs ;  and  six 
nd  twenty-six  more  than  three  francs.    Seamstresses  who  worked  at  homo 
an  average  one  franc  forty-two  centimes,  and  those  in  the  shops  about  two 
These  rates  have  double<l  since  that  time. 
Parisian  work- woman  Is,  iu  a  certain  sense,  an  artist.  It  is  natural  that  she 
much  sought  after  and  well  paid.    As  wages  have  gradually  risen,  only 
idowed  with  an  exceptional  degree  of  talent  have  profited  by  the  change, 
increasing  competition,  the  new  commercial  organization,  and  the  dit<iHi'nuua- 
)  sewing-machine  have  combined  to  lower  the  valne  of  mere  manual  labor. 
lo  make  to  order  pay  a  woman  from  four  to  six  francs  for  making  a  vest, 
ged  to  furnish  her  own  sewing-silk,  &c.,  the  expense  amounting  to  about 
nes,  and,  if  a  good  worker,  she  can  make  a  vest  a  day.    The  merchants,  how- 
furnish  ready-made  clothing  to  the  Parisian  shops  pay  a  woraau  only  ono 
centimes  to  two  francs  fifty  centimes  for  the  same  labor.    There,  then,  may 
men,  both  following  the  same  trade,  one  of  whom  will  earn  five  francs  fifty 
i  day,  and  the  other  only  one  franc  twenty-five  centimes,    The  exporting 
pay  their  women  from   seventy-five  cemimes  to  one  franc  twenty-five 
the  thread  and  other  materials  which  must  be  supplied  will  cost,  say,  twenty 
If  they  can  make  three  plain  vests  in  two  days,  they  will  have  a  profit  of 
ty-five  centimes  a  day. 

doaks  and  mantillas  are  always  given  by  large  houses  to  women  who  super- 
work  done  by  their  hired  hands,  and  who  themselves  do  everything  requir- 
ind  discrimination.  The  workwomen  do  nothing  bat  sew.  They  earn  two 
two  francs  fifty  centimes  for  twelve  hours'  work,  out  of  which  one  hour  is 
r  rest  and  meals. 

le  ready-made  clothing  establishments  manage  things  very  differently.  The 
order,  for  example,  three  dozen  paletots  at  one  shop.  These  paletots  cost 
»  apiece,  of  which  the  mistress  of  the  shop  deducts  fifty  centimes.  The 
10  sews  spends  fifteen  centimes  on  her  thread,  and  her  profits  amount  to  only 
hirty-five  centimes.  By  working  from  7  in  the  morning  till  8  in  the  evening, 
ly  taking  time  for  her  meals,  a  skillful  workwoman  can  make  three  paletots 
s.  To  accomplish  this  she  must  sew  steadily  for  thirteen  hours  without  one 
ause  or  rest.  To  this  ^l«omy  picture  we  must  add  cold  feet  in  winter,  and 
nrork  by  dim  candle-lignt.  It  is  under  .such  circumstances  that  a  seamstress 
•e  than  ordinarily  clever  can  earn  two  francs. 

apery,  or  lingerie^  comprises  a  great  variety  of  articles,  from  sheets  and  the 
•n  by  valei4i  de  chamhre  to  ladies'  morning-caps  finished  in  the  most  dainty 
lever  workwoman,  who  is  able  to  cut  and  finish  a  fine  cap,  can  earn  from 
francs  a  day.  Generally,  these  are  women  who  have  small  shops,  and  make 
leculiar  branch  of  trade. 
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AmoDg  the  regalar  workwomen,  a  few  of  the  best  earn  three  franca,  and  almott  a& 
cam  two  francs,  or  two  francs  fifty  centimes,  for  thirteen  hours'  work.  The  emaH 
work  falls  below  this  estimate ;  for  example,  eighty  centimes  are  paid  for  one  doiea 
fichu  bodies,  aud  a  very  good  seamstress  can  make  two  dozen  in  thirteen  hoan. 
Sheets,  towels,  and  napkins  rarely  bring  the  needlewoman  more  than  one  franc  a  daj, 
or  seventy-tive  centimes  when  she  works  for  kirge  establishmeDta.  They  are  the  re- 
source of  most  women  when  work  is  slack. 

Upholsterers  employ  a  great  many  seamstresses.  The  commissioners  counted  tws 
thousand,  and,  with  the  increase  of  population  and  the  rapid  increase  of  laxarioos 
habits,  undoubtedly  a  much  larger  number  are  now  engaged  in  this  trade.  They  in- 
variably receive  one  frauc  seventy-tive  centimes  a  day,  nuless  they  are  doNi2es#a,  in 
which  case  they  receive  two  francs,  as  they  are  obliged  to  stand  up  aU  the  time.  Tbeir 
day's  work  lasts  in  winter  from  8  in  the  morning  till  half  past  0  in  the  evening,  with 
an  hour's  intermission  ;  and  in  summer  from  7  in  the  morning  till  half-post  (i  in  tlw 
evening.  Extra  work  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  twenty-tive  centimes  until  midnight,  and 
fifty  centimes  from  midnight  until  6  in  the  morning. 


GLOVE-MAKEUS. 

Not  less  than  12,^00  women  are  employed  in  the  glove-trade  in  the  dopartmeot  of 
the  Loire  alone.  In  the  Grenoble  factory  there  are  1,200  who  cut  the  gloves,  making 
on  an  average  four  hundred  and  fifty  dozen  a  year.  A  single  house  at  Ctiaoiuont 
(Haute  Marne)  employs  2,051  stitchers. 

There  are  three  separate  kinds  of  work  in  glove-making — cutting,  stitching,  aud  fin- 
ishing. Men  usually  do  the  cutting;  but  lately  they  have  employed  at  the  Grenoble 
manufactories  four  or  five  hundred  women,  who  place  the  leather  upon  the  iron  band, 
cut  it  with  the  aid  of  a  balancierf  and  prepare  it  for  sewing.  It  is  not  very  bard  work, 
and  the  women  receive  twenty  centimes  a  day.  They  can  earn  from  forty-five  to 
seventy  francs  a  month.  This  depends,  of  course,  upon  their  skill,  and  the  time  thej 
have  to  give  to  the  work.  The  stitchers  are  paid  for  one  dozen  single-but  toned  ladles' 
gloves  four  francs  fifty  centimes,  and  for  two-buttoned  gloves  four  francs  seveoly-fiTfl 
centimes.  The  mistress  deducts  fifty  centimes,  and  the  workwoman  is  obli<;ed  to  fur- 
nish the  silk,  at  a  cost  of  about  forty  centimes ;  three  francs  thirty  centimes  remain 
for  one  dozen  pairs,  or  thirty  centimes  a  pair.  A  good  worker  can  make  at  most  fuor 
pairs  a  day,  but  the  majority  of  women  do  not  make  more  than  two  and  a  half. 

Glove-stitching  requires  the  most  exquisite  neatness.  The  stained  gloves  are  not 
only  left  on  the  workwoman's  hands,  but  she  is  obliged  to  pay  for  the  material.  Foot 
pairs  a  day  would  amount  to  one  franc  twenty  centimes.  In  the  Haut«  Vienue.wbers 
gloves  are  made  of  lambskin,  in  I'Aveyron,  in  the  Hanre  Marne,  and  even  in  I'lisere, 
tlie  price  of  a  dozen  often  falls  as  low  as  three  francs.  The  workwoman's  receipts  an 
then  reduced  almost  to  nothing. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  supposed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Medill,  affords 
additional  information  of  an  interesting  character  in  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  France : 

Women  seem  almost  to  monopolize  every  avocation  in  the  cities  for  whicb  tbey 
possess  the  requisite  physical  strength.  They  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  visible 
shop-keeping  class.  Male  clerks  are  scarce  in  France ;  the  women  having  taken  tbeir 
places.  The  hotels  aud  boarding-houses  are  managedby  females.  All  the  lighter  m^ 
chanical  trades  are  largely  filled  with  women,  wiio  manufacture  most  of  lUf  cloth- 
ing, head-gear,  slippers,  dolls,  toys,  and  a  thousand  articles  of  commerce,  with  which 
the  French  supply  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  the  country,  all  French  women  work 
out  of  doors,  on  the  farms,  side  by  side  with  their  male  relatives.  It  would  be  a  safe 
estimate  to  state  that  half  the  productive  industry  of  France  is  the  result  of  fentfl* 
labor. 

But  that  in  which  the  French  more  particularly  excel  is  economy.  They  live  opoQ 
just  abont  one-half  what  the  Americans  do.  The  wife  in  every  French  family  knovi 
to  a  nicety  what  quantity  of  each  kind  of  food  is  the  least  that  wiU  suffice  to  make* 
coiiifurtablo  meal,  and  not  a  particle  more  than  that  is  ever  cooked  or  served.  Serranti 
are  never  permitted  to  waste  or  steal  food.  The  la<}y  of  the  house  looks  after  her  not' 
keting,  her  kitchen,  and  her  pantry,  with  sharp  eyes  and  unflagging  care. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing,  also,  the  same  economy  prevails,  and  yet  they  all  seem  to 
be  neatly,  cleanly,  and  comfortably  dressed.  There  is  no  vast  eleuient  of  indigent,  nt 
ged,  miserable  paupers,  living  on  public  charity.  Every  one  appears  to  be  self-^P' 
porting. 
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CONDITION  OF  LAjfoRERS'  DWELLINGS. 

Jules  Simon,  from  whose  interesting  accoant  of  labor  in  France 
as  extracts  have  been  presented  on  the  preceding  pages,  has  also 
tigated  the  condition  of  the  working-classes.  In  regard  to  their 
hed  abodes,  the  collection  of  rents,  and  the  hours  of  labor,  he 

I  not  aa  nocommon  thiDg  to  find  workmen  who  have  inhabited  the  same  room 
amber  of  years,  not  because  they  are  comfortable,  but  simply  because  they  are 
and  have  no  idea  of  looking  elsewhere  for  a  home.  The  most  striking  examples 
indifference  is  in  the  case  of  two  old  peoi>Ie  who  lived  some  years  ago  in  a 
bonse  in  the  Rue  dn  Miline,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Germain.  When  interviewed 
isbaud  was  eighty-three  and  the  wife  eighty-two  years  old.  They  had  been 
d  sixty-three  years,  and  had  lived  in  this  lodging  fifty-seven  years,  almost  suffo- 
¥itb  smoke  when  tbey  made  a  fire,  chilled  by  the  wiud  which  whistled  through 
ily-Joined  panels  of  the  door,  and  overflowed  by  the  water  of  the  drain.  This 
er  de  la  Yeilliere  is  a  gloomy  abode.  It  seems  to  be  asleep,  and  is  a  sickening 
for  it  is  old  without  being  venerable.  Among  other  proofs  of  abject  misery 
s  a  ground-floor  lodging  there,  comprising  two  small  rooms,  badly  paved  with 
tones,  and  the  inner  room,  having  no  windows,  is  in  constant  darkness.  It  also 
bone  depository,  belonging  to  the  neighboring  house,  and  which  diffuses  so 
e  an  odor  that  it  is  impossible  to  bear  it  for  more  than  a  few  moments.  The 
ho,  with  his  wife,  inhabits  this  wretched  dwelling,  is  employed  in  a  neighboring 
;  tbey  have  a  daughter  twenty  years  old,  and  five  other  children  of  tender 
Amiens  is,  notwithstanding  all  this,  a  fair,  smiling  city,  with  superb  boule- 
loug  and  well-built  streets,  a  magnificent  promenade,  and  one  of  the  finest  ca- 
8  in  the  world.  It  only  remains  for  the  innabitants  to  believe  that  misery  does 
st  at  all,  that  the  workmen  have  food  and  fuel,  and  that  no  old  man  is  in  want 
1  on  which  to  repose  his  wearied  limbs.  The  contrast  is,  perhaps,  more  striking  at 
},  because  trade  is  more  animated  there.  That  marvelous  cathedral,  those  galleries 
Dpen  air  which  call  to  mind  the  covered  bridges  at  Lucerne,  the  Kheims  Mount- 
tich  lifts  its  smiling  vine-wreathed  summits  against  the  horizon,  the  well-aired, 
mished  shops  from  which  issue  constantly  mountains  of  spun  wool,  heaps  of 
,  avalanches  of  cotton  and  woolen  cloths,  scarcely  permit  us  to  suspect  the  ex- 
of  the  misery  vhich  is  concealed  not  two  steps  off. 

THE  HOM£S  OF  FAMINE  AND  RUIN. 

here  stands  a  row  of  houses  built  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  ramparts,  the  floors  of 
are  washed  away  by  floods  of  rain  in  the  winter ;  there  are  lodgings,  too.  in  the 
snetns,  the  Cour  St.  Joseph,  the  Place  St.  Miaise,  the  Cemetery  of  la  Madeleiue, 
i  Bne  dn  Barbatre,  more  desolate  and  abandoued  than  dungeons ;  long  lines  of 
^here  the  water  drips  through  the  dilapidated  roofs,  where  space,  air,  and  light 
nting,  yet  where  people  live,  buried  in  cellars,  perched  in  garrets,  crowded, 
,  ciummed  one  against  the  other  in  damp  and  choking  alleys,  the  fearful  abodes 
ine,  sickness,  and  debauchery.  There  still  remains  in  the  Cour  No.  136,  on  the 
ard  Coris,  a  closet  under  a  staircase,  some  two  yards  long  by  one  and  a  half 
It  is  impossible  to  stand  upright  in  it,  even  at  the  highest  part  of  the  staircase, 
s  no  window,  and  in  order  to  have  a  little  light  and  air  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
»r  open.  It  is  no  longer  anything  but  a  bfike-house,  but  a  paralytic  woman  once 
here,  if  it  could  be  called  living,  two  years  and  a  half.  •  «  • 

he  single  exception  of  Mulhonse,  cquaUy  wretched  abodes  mt^r  be  found  in 
uanufacturing  town  throughout  France. 

COLLECTINO  RENTS. 

I  landlords  collect  their  rents  themselves,  and  have  no  other  business.  One 
M  scarcely  completed  before  they  have  to  begin  another,  for  every  one,  of  course, 
idily  perceive  that,  all  rents  are  not  paid  at  the  first  demand,  and  that  it  is  nec- 
to  retnrn  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  sometimes  on  Wednesday.  A  landlord  who 
ved  to  be  paid  at  any  hazard  allows  of  no  arrears.  It  is  possible  with  great 
ty  to  get  1  franc  or  1  franc  {>0  centimes  at  a  time,  bat  4  or  5  francs  are  an  im- 
lity.  The  woman  who  cannot  pay  her  rent  on  Monday  is  obliged  to  take  her 
u  and  seek  admittance  at  some  other  door.  When  there  are  no  vacant  lodgings 
ad  the  tenants  refuse  to  move,  and  it  is  hard  enough  to  get  them  to  go  away. 
Mt  severe  method  consists  iu  removing  the  door  and  windows.  A  few  years 
ire  was  a  landlord  at  Lille  who  left  his  uouse  iu  the  morning  drawing  a  little 
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hand-car.    When  a  tenant  reftised  to  pay  he  took  awaj  his  door  and  windows  with  his 
own  hands.    This  worthy  individnal  always  returned  home  at  night  with  lurge  re- 
ceipts, and  yet  he  did  not  die  a  millionaire. 

HOUBS  OF  LABOR. 

In  1836  the  workman's  day  was  fifteen  honrs  long  at  Mnlhoane,  Domach,  and  Lille, 
and  sixteen  at  Bischerville.  A  report  made  before  the  Industrial  Society  at  Malboose 
in  1837  stated  that  it  was  eighteen  hours  long  in  many  French  manufactories.  Adults 
are  now  limited  by  law  to  twelve  hours'  labor  per  day.  Adding  to  this  the  bonr  sikI 
a  half  usually  allowed  for  rest  and  meals,  it  makes  the  absence  of  a  mother  from  ber 
family  thirteen  and  a  half  hours.  This  is  in  case,  we  suppose,  her  house  is  near  tb« 
factory,  which  it  rarely  is.  Generally,  it  takes  an  hour  to  go  and  return,  which  makei 
altogether  an  absence  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  for  the  mother,  and  of  solitude  for 
the  children.  It  is  clear  that,  under  such  conditions,  the  room  must  be  neglected ;  it 
is  neither  washed  nor  swept,  nor  put  in  order.  Yet  no  one  can  have  the  heart  to  re- 
proach for  this  the  unhappy  creature  who,  when  she  returns  firom  the  shop,  has  barelx 
strength  enough  to  prepare  supper  and  put  her  children  to  bed. 

It  is,  then,  impossible  for  a  woman  employed  in  a  factory  to  perform  her  doty  to  ber 
children.  During  her  absence  the  visitor  will  not  unfrequently  find  the  children  gath- 
ered around  the  nreless  stove,  sad  and  motionless.  Their  weakness  rather  than  their 
mother's  injunctions  keeps  them  ut  home.  The  first  idea  which  occurs  to  us  on  seeioi; 
them  is  that  they  have  never  smiled.  There  is  another  difficulty  about  schooling.  It 
is  necessary  to  be  rich  in  order  to  go  to  the  free  school.  A  child  of  six  years  can  wind; 
at  eight  he  can  enter  a  manufactory.  Supposing  that  there  are  two  or  three  cbildrea 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years,  how  is  it  possible  to  support  them  on  tbe 
wages  of  one  man  f  They  must  do  their  week's  work  as  well  as  their  father  ud 
mother.  With  what  impatience  do  the  peasants  await  the  age  fixed  for  entering  the 
factory  I  Is  it  because  they  undervalue  education  f  No,  it  is  because  they  dread  sti^ 
vation. 

LABOR  IN  FRENCH  PRISONS. 

According  to  M.  Simon,  there  are  three  classes  of  prisons  in  France, 
the  central  prisons,  the  department  prisons,  and  the  hoases  of  correc- 
tion. In  the  first  are  confined  all  women  cotidemned  to  hard  labor,  as 
are  also  some  men  condemned  to  a  like  punishment ;  all  persons  con- 
demned to  solitary  confinement,  and  all  persons  condemned  to  more 
than  one  year  of  imprisonment.  The  prisoners  usually  remain  aboet 
three  years.  There  are  twenty-five  of  this  kind  of  prisons,  aad  they 
are  the  only  ones  where  the  work  is  properly  regulated,  qr  is  of  any 
importance.  There  are  not  less  than  fifty-four  trades  carried  on  in  these 
central  prisons.  A  contractor-general  buys  the  hands  of  the  iirisoo- 
ers,  and  lets  them  to  subcontractors.  The  tariff  of  waged  :fixed  by  the 
government,  and  accepted  by  the  contriwtor,  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  free  workmen.  The  contractors  supply  food  and  clothing  for 
the  prisoners,  and  a  debit  and  credit  account  is  kept  between  the  St^^ 
and  tbe  contractor-general,  an  account  which,  on  the  side  of  the  State, 
always  ends  in  debit.  The  prisoner  is  lodged,  clothed,  fed,  wanned, 
and  has  his  washing  done,  gratuitously.  He  has  no  family — at  least  he 
may  be  considered  as  having  none,  since  he  cannot  support  it.  He  is 
never  in  want  of  work.  If  he  is  ill  he  is  not  obliged  to  pay  for  me<lical 
attendance.  Finally,  it  is  out- of  his  power  to  spend  either  time  or 
money  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  If,  therefore,  he  be  as  well  paid  as  a 
free  laborer  he  ought  to  save  a  great  deal  of  money.  He  really  does, 
since  he  receives  a  certain  number  of  tenths,  not  of  the  real  price  of  the 
day's  work  paid  by  the  subcontractor,  but  of  the  piice  named  in  the 
tariff,  and  accepted  by  the  contractor-general  as  his  base  of  oi)eratioa 
and  as  equivalent  to  tbe  day's  wages  of  a  free  laborer.  This  sum  is 
always  reduced  by  one-fifth,  which  is  deducted  by  the  contractor  g«ue- 
ral  in  payment  of  the  materials  and  tools  with  which  he  furnishes  the 
prisoner.  •♦»♦•• 
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PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  IN  1873. 

16  following  statement  of  the  prodaction  of  iron,  and  of  iron  and 
I  rails  in  France, during  the  year  1873,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

e  total  make  of  pig-iron  in  Frauce  in  1873  was  1,381,000  tons,  being  only  17.000  tons 
;ban  that  of  1869 ;  the  largest  that  was  ever  reached  having  been  1,398,0001  Com- 
i  with  1872,  the  increase  has  not  been  less  than  200,695  tons.  The  total  out-put  of 
ifactnred  iron  in  1873  amounted  to  906,745  tons  a<^ain8t  883,079  tons  in  1872,  show- 
Ji  increase  of  23,666  tons.  There  is  a  falling  oti,  however,  of  126,000  tons  com- 
1  with  the  extraordinary  make  of  1869.  The  total  production  of  steel  during  the 
reached  167,677  tons  against  138,552  tons  in  1872,  or  an  increase  of  29,125  tons. 
)  1867  the  steel  manufacture  in  France  has  increased  tenfold,  and  the  upward 
ement  is  likely  to  continue.  The  sum  total  of  iron  and  steel  rails  which  the  sun- 
ailway  companies  ordered  from  the  home  works  during  1873  is  18d,8I5  tons,  of 
h  124,717  tons  were  of  iron  and  64,098  tons  of  steel.  The  Paris-Lyou^Mediter- 
Mi  Railway  alone  consumed  during  the  year  32,500  tons  of  steel  rails  ;  the  Nord, 
5  tons ;  the  West,  9,871  tons.  Compared  with  1872,  the  consumption  of  iron  rails 
tased  20,750  tons,  and  that  of  steel  rails  11,903  tons.  Adding  to  the  above  figures 
tons  of  iron  rails  and  2,000  tons  of  steel  rails  imported  during  the  year,  it  is  found 
there  has  been  a  consumption,  by  all  the  French  railways,  of  1.33,'J61  tons  iron 
and  66,098  tons  of  steel  rails,  or  an  aggregate  of  199,359  tons. 

STEEL- WORKS  AT    LE  CREUSOT. 

[aving,  at  a  later  period,  visited  the  renowned  steel-works  of  Mr. 
ipp,  at  Essen,  in  Westphalia,  an  extended  notice  of  which  appears 
subsequent  pages,  the  author  more  keenly  regrets  that  he  did  not 
»nd  his  journey  from  Paris  to  Le  Creusot,  where  the  celebrated 
ks  of  Mr.  Schneider  are  situated.  The  following  communication, 
eh  appeared  in  the  American  Manufacturer,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  gives 
nteresting  account  of  the  extent  and  production  of  the  works,  but 
:e8  no  reference  to  the  earnings  of  the  workmen : 

lave  jnst  returned  from  a  visit  to  Le  Creusot,  the  largest  works  I  have  ever  visited 
tnt  fonr  days  there,  and  am  under  many  obligations  to  Mr.  Schneider,  the  owner  of 
i-fourths  of  these  magnificent  works,  for  the  very  kindest  of  attention  shown  mo 
]g  my  visit.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  works  under  the  personal  guid- 
of  Mr.  Schneider,  who  has  a  warm  feeling  for  Americans,  as  several  American 
men  can  testify. 

ere  are  employed  at  these  works  15,000  workmen,  who  turn  out  a  daily  product  of 
ons  of  iron  and  steel. 

le  building  of  the  rolling-mills  is  1,318  feet  long  and  360  feet  wide,  nnder  a  sue- 
on  of  sfians,  four  in  number,  all  of  iron.  They  have  twelve  sheet  and  plate  mills 
and  are  putting  in  the  three  high  Lanth.  They  have  ten  blast-furnaces,  which 
nee  500  tons  of  pig-iron  per  day.  Have  fonr  converters,  (Bessemer,)  and  make 
ons  per  day.  They  have  also  the  Siemens-Martin  process  at  work.  Mr.  Schneider 
med  me  that  they  do  not  have  any  difficulty  in  making  a  uniform  article  of  steel. 
\  say  I  want  steel  soft  to-morrow,  hard  the  next  day,  medium  the  next,  and  am 
to  get  it,  as  he  says  there  is  no  trouble  with  steel,  but  with  iron  there  is.  They 
;hc  African  ore  mostly.  Mr.  Schneider  at-sisted  a  company  with  their  mines,  and 
torn  they  agreed  to  deliver  him  130,000  tons  of  ore  per  year.  This  agreement  is 
st  for  the  next  fifteen  years.    He  gets  it  very  cheap. 

ley  make  aU  kinds  of  machinery,  from  a  marine-engine  down.  Are  bnilding  the 
Qes  for  the  steamer  Lafayette,  to  run  between  Havre  and  New  York.  They  bnild 
iiuodred  locomotives  per  annum.  All  the  principal  parts  are  made  of  steel,  and 
«  a  splendid  finish.  Thirty  large  steam-hammers  are  constantly  at  work  on  their 
ng»,  I  saw  a  drill-press  bore  thirty-five  holes  at  the  same  time.  They  have  a 
n-riveter  to  make  boilers.  The  boiler  is  suspended  over  the  machine,  and  in  two 
'8  the  rivet  is  in  its  place  finished.  The  company  have  iron-mines  of  their  own, 
fonr  collieries  with  veins  in  a  kind  of  pockets,  30  feet  thick,  and  nearly  vertical. 
f  took  out  7J0,000  tons  last  year,  and  expect  to  run  over  a  million  tons  this  year. 
r  have  eighteen  locomotives  and  eight  hundred  cars  for  their  own  use,  besides 
t  they  use  of  the  railroad  company.  Their  pumping-engine  is  of  the  Wolf  sys- 
oompNo'und ;  capacity,  135,000  cubic  feet  per  stroke.  Mr.  Schneider  is  erecting  an 
bnilding  1,500  feet  long  and  160  feet  wide,  in  which  to  manufacture  steel  and  axles 
ailways,  and  expects  to  make  eighty  thousand  wheels  and  forty  thousand  axles 
he  American  and  Russian  markets. 

lis  company  bring  their  water  four  miles  now,  and  must  go  twenty  for  more,  as 

have  not  enongh.    The  population  of  Le  Creusot  is  about  25,000.    Mr.  Schneider 

tour  schools,  that  he  pays  for  himself,  for  the  education  of  his  workmen's  childrea^ 
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INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  IN  FRANOE. 

On  a  previoas  page  the  valae  of  the  indastrial  prodacts  of  Paris  in 
1860  was  stated  at  3,369,092,949  francs ;  the  following  table  shows  the 
value  of  prodacts  of  industry  in  each  of  the  eighty-nine  depaitmeote 
of  France,  in  a  subsequent  year,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  reaches 
the  sum  of  9,755,030,000  francs. 

Table  showing  the  total  value  of  industrial  produio^n  in  the  seceral 

departments  of  France  in  the  year  1871. 


Departmeoto. 


Seine 

Nord 

Rhdoe 

Seiue-Infdrienre . . . 
Boache8-du-Rb6ne 

Loire 

Eare 

Haat-Rliin 

Aisue 

Somme 

Marne 

Loire-InfiSrieure ... 

Ardennes , 

Pas-de-Calais . 

Bas-Rhin 

Ard^che ^. 

Ille-et-Vilaine 

Oise 

Moselle 

Gironde 

Is6re  

Card 

Seine-et-Oise 

Vosges 

Yauclase 

Haute-Garonne  . . . 

Calvados 

H^rault 

Seine-et-Marne — 

Orne 

Sa6ne-et-Loire 

Finistfere 

Cote  d'Or 

Maine-et-IiOire 

Aube 

Doubs 

Drdme 

Taru 

Lot-et-Garonne  ... 

Ain 

Puy-de-D6rae , 

Indre 

Meurthe 

Loiret 

DoFdogne 


Valae  of  pro- 
duct. 


Francs. 

1, 980, 698, 733 

799,834,160 

600, 556, 819 

440, 333, 034 

271,854,370 

224, 338, 675 

213, 136, 049 

196, 258, 280 

184, 935, 418 

176, 525, 707 

161,907,783 

161,040,884 

160, 144, 314 

158,081,790 

148,484,655 

144,259,135 

143,813,200 

131,329,920 

124, 000, 280 

122, 432, 060 

116,235,728 

115,608,116 

109, 640, 500 

104, 172, 915 

101,780,500 

99,241,062 

97, 361, 820 

94, 458, 470 

88, 782, 550 

82,061,623 

78, 104, 635 

76, 326, 020 

75, 019. 620 

71,300,800 

66, 920, 950 

65, 618, 510 

65, 438, 010 

60, 164, 337 

57, 170, 944 

52, 677, 470 

52, 424, 952 

50, 038, 208 

49, 833, 456 

49, 197,  .500 

48. 958. 818 


Departments. 


Sartbe 

Nifevre 

Mancbe 

Mease 

Denx-S^vres 

Haate- Vienne 

Var 

Aveyron 

Cbarente 

Eare-et-Loir 

Indre-et-Lolre , 

Haate-Sa6ne 

Vendue 

Cber 

Jura 

Cbarente-Inf(6rieare 

Morbiban 

Ande 

Allier 

Haate-Mame 

Yonne 

Gere 

Vienne 

Mayenne 

Loir-et-Cber 

Landes 

Hante-Loire 

Tarn-et-Garonne  ... 

C6tes-du-Nord 

Aridge 

Lot 

B^sses-Pyrdnides 

Hautes-Pyr<$ndes  ... 
Pyrdndes-Orientales 
Alpes-Maritimes  ... 

Corse 

Basaes-Alpes 

Crense 

Hantes-Alpes 

Savoie 

Hante-Savoie 

Loz^re 

Corr^ze 

Cantal 


Valae  of  pro- 
dnct 


Fmct. 
48,902,710 
48,807,410 
48,306,390 
46,219,433 
45,793,220 
44.35o,®5 
44, 260, » 
4.3, 423,723 
43,337,065 
42,365,500 
41,746,860 
40,606,370 
39,611,836 
39,609,850 
39,4!«,900 
35,563,842 
35,512,975 
34,931,083 
32,667,841 
32,:«4,382 
31,701,963 
30,896.530 
28,603,925 
26,720,520 
2fi,5l6,225 

26, 115,075 
35,726,270 
25,544,940 
24,832,331 
22,906,650 
20,228,960 
19, 58:*,  936 
19,174,619 
15,964,975 
15,675,110 
14,147,300 
14,019,480 

13,742,»0 

11,828,968 

9,351,220 

6,963,700 

6,(87,6:3 
5,713,940 

3,567,^ 


i 


Total  valae  of  product  in  francs,  9,755,030,000. 
Total  value  in  dollars,  1,900,461, SOS." 

Total  value  of  prodacts  of  industry  in  tbe  Uuited  States  of  America  la  1860, 
$1,885,861,676, gold;  in  1870  $4,232,325,442,  currency. 

*  Computing  tbe  franc,  in  tbis  instance  only,  at  19.3  cents,  gold. 
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XANX7FA0T0RIES  IN  THE  BOUOHES-DU-RHdNE. 

ie  department  of  the  Bouches-da-Bhdne  there  were  in  1872,  as 
by  Mr.  Consul  Osterhaas,  the  following  manofactaring  establish- 
• 

afactories  of  soap,  37 ;  oil,  54 ;  tobaeco,  1 ;  matches,  12 ;  awnings, 
iards,  4 ;  corks,  12 ;  caudles,  5 ;  bricks,  2 ;  caramel,  2 ;  cards,  3 ; 
indiug,  lOjil^ts,  15:  shoes,  17;  shirts,  10;  wax,  5;  safes,  4; 
of  tartar,  l^^egetable  hair,  6 :  ink,  4 ;  manure,  6 ;  tin  in  sheets, 
;kery,  3 ;  paper,  9 ;  metal  founaeries,  13 ;  Italian  p^tes,  4 ;  pianos, 
?s,  3 ;  shot,  5 ;  pens,  1 ;  saddles  and  carriages,  2 ;  semonle,  1 ; 
3;  silks,  6;  sulphur,  4;  water-proof  cloth,  2 ;  sugar,  2;  bags  and 
g,  4 ;  linen,  7 ;  tubes  and  pipes,  3 ;  coral,  1 ;  vermuth,  5 ;  glass- 
\ ;  vinegar,  1 ;  wooden  shoes,  1 ;  vermicelli,  3 ;  ceruse,  1 ;  molds, 
ton,  1 ;  lime,  5 ;  machines,  1 ;  capers,  1 ;  brooms,  2 ;  Indian  goods, 
aond  candy,  1;  pottery,  4;  liquors,  1;  chemicals,  5;  resin,  1; 
r,  1 ;  cords,  1 ;  woolen-factory,  1 ;  and  sausages,  3. 

PROPORTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  TO  OTHER  GLASSES. 

following  table  gives  the  absolute  and  relative  number  of  persons 
1 1866,  were  supported  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  occupations 
ofessions  mentioned : 


Employments. 


are 

r  ......  ................... 

oe 

>ii0  connected  with  agricul- 

odustiy,  and  commerce 

professions , 

professions,   and   persons 

on  their  own  means 

occnpations 

MIS  unknown 

equaling  the  population. . . . 


Males. 


9,737,295 

5, 574, 818 

737.675 

607,491 
89,885 

1, 782, 089 
288,077 
196, 749 


19, 014, 079 


Females. 


9,860,820 

5. 384, 273 

779, 483 

488,296 
108, 754 

1, 825, 206 
276,264 
329,889 


19, 052, 985 


Total. 


19,598,115 

10, 959, 091 

1, 517, 158 

.  1, 095, 787 
198,639 

3, 607, 295 
564,341 
526, 638 


38, 067, 064 


Proportion 
to  10,000 
inhabit- 
ants. 


5,194 

2,879 

399 

287 
52 

948 
147 
1.39 


10,000 


[  be  noticed  from  the  above  table  that  there  were  supported  by  various  indus- 
(upations,  exclusive  of  agriculture,  10,959,091  persons,  or  nearly  27  per  cent. 
whole  population* 
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PRICES  OF  FARM  AND  MECHANICAL  LABOR  IN  1873. 

The  following  rates  of  wages  paid  for  farm-laborers  and  for  skille 
workmen  iti  the  places  mentioned  were  famished  by  the  consals  of  H 
United  States: 


Table  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  farm  and  VMchanical  labor  in  the  Deportnat 

Loire  Inferieure,  and  in  Xioe,  Lyons^  and  MarseUl^^^  1873. 


Occupation. 


FABM-LABOBXBS. 

Experienced    hancLs    in 
summer 

Experienced    hands    in 
winter 

Ordinary  hands  in  sum- 
mer   

Ordinary  hands  in  win- 
ter  

Common  laborers  at  other 
than  farm -work 

Female  servants 


8KILLSD  TTOBKMEN. 

BUkcksmiths 

Brick-layers  or  masons 

Cabinet-makers 

Cari)enter8 

Coopers 

Miners 

Machinists 

Painters 

Plasterers 

Shoemakers 

Stone-cutters 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Tinsmiths  

Wheelwrights 


Department  of 
Loire  Inf6ri- 
eure. 


Daily  wages, 
without  board. 


|0  40 

30 

25 

30 

20 
30 


10 


40  to 
50  to 
40  to 
60  to 
40  to 


80 
60 
00 
00 

80 


60  to 
70  to 
60  to 
60  to 
60  to 
60  to 
40  to 
30  to 
40  to 


1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


00 
00 
00 
80 
00 
00 
60 
60 
80 


Nice. 


Daily  wages, 
without  board.* 


10  57 

57 

43 

42 

43 
38 


$0  76  to 


76 
95 


76.... 

76.... 
1  52.... 
228  to 


57  to 


3  04 
57 
95 
66 
66 
95 
95 
76 
85 


Monthly 

wa^iies, 

with 

board. 


$11  40 

11  40 

6  90 

6  90 

690 

5  70 


Lyons. 


Daily  wages, 
without  bcMTu. 


•0  60 


|4  to  f  5  per  ma 


10  SO  to 


1  00 
1  00 


1 
1 


80  to 
80  to 
00  to 
00  to 
80  to 
80  to 
80  to 
00  to 
50  to 
80  to 
80  to 
80  to 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 


00 
00 
25 
25 
00 
00 
00 
25 
80 
00 
00 
00 


liandQet 


Daily  vag( 


|0f<»t< 
t80(( 

tTOtt 
ffi9to 


*  Price  of  board  for  workmen  during  month  of  October,  1873,  $1.75  per  week;  for  workwomai.ll 
t  On  piece-work. 
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JES  OF  PROVISIONS,  GROOERIES,  HOUSE-RENT,  ETC. 

inons,  poetries,  and  other  leading  ariidea  of  oonswnpUon^  also  of  board  and 
In  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Lyons,  Nice,  Marseilles,  and  Nantes,  France. 


Articles. 

m 

Ketail  prices 

in  1874. 

Lyons. 

Nice. 

Marseilles. 

Nantes. 

FR0VI810KS. 

perflne 

.per  barrel. 

do 

......  do .... 

.per  pound. 

do... . 

......do.... 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

.. .. .  .do. ... 

19  00 

9  80 

OJ 

04 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
20 

18 
18 
10 
10 
10 
20 
30 
25 
27 
07 
08 
09 
24 

80 
24 
28 
20 
16 
18 
09 
07 
04 
10 
14  60to6  00 

4  c.  per  lb. 

4ic.p«r  lb. 

4  c  per  H). 

34c.  per  lb. 

eo  lb 

16 

21 

5  c.  per  lb. 

tra  family x.xrr.r r. 

ing-piecea 

10  19 
09 

•pieoea  

19 
19 
24 
24 
19 
24 
24 
19 
24 
30 
30 
30 
24 
19 
15 

ITS 

era 

.  .....  Ui^ ... 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do — 

......  do .... 

do.... 

do.... 

do. ... 

do. ... 

do 

.per  bushel, 
.per  pound. 
..per  quart. 

•  ••••-  \\%3  •  •  •  • 

..per  dozen. 

.per  pound. 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

......do.... 

.per  gallon. 

do 

.per  pound. 

do 

per  ton. 

...per  cord. 
. .    . .  do ... 

2-2 

irters 

22 
19 

Alted 

20 

ked 

22 

25 
09 
25 
28 
22 

1  Ct  per  lb. 
05 

$0  04  to  05 
07 
23 

1  00 
38 
50 
14 
15 
16 
06 
06 
08 
09 

6  20 

d'.V.V.V .'  I  .'.*."  r  .".*!."!  I .' .' 

fO  15 
12 

fO  35  to  40 

30 

Uctperlb. 

«0  06  to  08 
05 
06 
18 

95  to  1  20 
43 
50 
14 
16 
18 

25 
22 
32 

09 

0B0CEBII8,  ETC. 

other  good  black 

a 

ted 

1  60 
40 

<ni...... ............... 

11 

09 

$8  SOtolO  00 

500 

4  50 

95 

24 

28  to   47 

28 

38 

42 

28 

28  to     47 

45  to  1  20 

1  92  to  2  30 

9S8to320 
3  10  to  4  10 

1  75  to  S  20 
1  55to200 

800 

1  .  ...  .  .......     .  .. 

.per  gallon. 

...per  yard. 
y.....do. ... 
......do.... 

.y do 

do 

do 

......  do. ... 

1  12 

15 
16 
25 
30 
35 
25  to  40 
25 

1  00 

led,  4>4,  atandard  qnolit 
tied,  9-8,  standard  qualil 
[uality 

10 
15 
23 
28 
31 
25 

Q  quality 

do 

...per  pair. 

.per  month. 

^    An 

50 
4  00 

4  40 

5  00 
7  00 

S  80 

$25  to  S40* 

itnATitJi.                    

BOARD. 

uiica  or  other  workm6n)..per  week 

*Pera 

onum. 
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EXPENDITURES  OF  WORKMEN'S  FAMILIES. 

The  circular  reqaesting  statements  of  the  weekly  oatlay  by  the  im 
lies  of  laboring  men  for  provisions  and  other  necessary  articles  of  sal 
sistence,  and  for  house-rent,  clothing,  &c.,  met  with  but  few  respooK 
from  France ;  there  being  but  one  from  Nice  and  two  from  Marseilles. 

NICE.  g^ 

Average  weekly  eag^endituree  of  a  family  oonHHing  of  two  adalU  and  three  Aildm. 

FraitSy  (green  or  dried) fOl 

Fuel 1 

Oil  or  other  light '.      ! 

Other  articles 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco 1 

House-rent 

7 

Clothing  per  year 50 

Taxes  peryear 1 


Bread $2  50 

Fresh  meats 65 

Butter  ..# 1& 

Cheese 15 

Sugar 18 

Milk 18 

Coffee 19 

Fish 10 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  du3 35 

Eggs 18 

Potatoes  and  other  yegetables ....  35 


MAR6EILLB8. 

Mr.  Consul  Price,  in  transmitting  a  statement  of  the  weekly  eanii 
and  expenditures  of  the  families  of  two  laboring  men  in  Marseill 
makes  the  following  explanation : 

The  following  table  represents,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the  average  wages  and  expei 
of  a  family  of  working  people  of  two  classes,  between  which  there  exists  a  bardlr 
preciable  difference.  It  results  from  these  figures  that  the  laborer  earning  the  It 
wages  saves  the  most  at  the  end  of  the  year,  because  he  is  more  sober.  Spirito 
liquors  do  not  figure  in  the  table  of  expenses  because  they  are  not  consumed  in 
family,  but  only  at  the  saloon  or  caf<6  The  item  of  light  is  insignificant,  for  the  m 
that  the  hearth-fire  suffices  to  light  the  living-room,  and  the  laborer  goes  to  bed  e 
and  rarelv  lights  a  lamp.  The  Item  of  combustibles  can  only  be  estimated ;  for,  in  j 
oral,  the  laborers  collect  and  gather  up  in  the  factories  the  d6bn»  of  wood,  chait 
and  coke,  which  serves  them  for  fuel. 

Average  weekly  earnings  and  expenditures  of  the  families  of  two  UMbonng  men,  seek  ft 

consisting  of  two  adults  and  two  children. 
Earnings: 

No.L       I 

Man  per  week $3  30      | 

His  wife 90 

Total  weekly  earnings 4  20 

Expenditures: 

Bread,  23  pounds |l  00 

Wine,Gquarts 35 

Fresh  meats,  2^  pounds 30 

Lard  and  oil 16 

Cheese 20 

Sugar 10 

Milk 07 

Coffee .  05 

Soap  and  starch 19 

Salt  and  pepper 03 

Potatoes  and  other  ve^tables 31 

Light 04 

Tobaoeo,  spirits,  du) 14 

Rent 20 

Educational  and  r^igions  purposes 06 

Total  expenses  per  week 3  10 
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Besalt: 

fi weeks' expensesi  at $3.10 $16120    at$4.S2    $224  64 

Jlothiog  for  one  year 24  00  50  00 

185  20  274  64 

8week8'eamixig8,at$4.20... 218  40    at $5.70      296  40 

BaUnce,  saved  in  one  year 33  20  2174 

EBUOATION  AND  GRIME  IN  MARSEILLES. 

Id  refereirce  to  education  and  to  penal  offenses  in  Marseilles,  Mr. 
CoDsnl  Osterhans  writes  as  follows : 

Edttcatiom, — ^Tbere  is,  perhaps,  no  better  way  of  ffi^iog  &  proximate  idea*of  the  edn- 
catioDiil  advantages  and  conoition  of  tbis  people  than  by  giving  the  statistics  of  pop- 
aiiiioo,  number  of  scbools  of  primary  instraction,  and  the  nuniber  of  scholars.  There 
ire  in  this  department  three  arrondissemonts,  which,  according  to  the  census  of  1872, 
wntain  a  population  as  follows :  Arrondissement  of  Marseilles,  352,280 ;  of  Aix, 
114,038 ;  of  Aries,  88,407.    This  number  is  composed  as  foUows: 

df  boys  and  unmarried  men 157,352 

Of  married  men 106,612 

Of  girls 132,245 

[)f  married  women 107,618 

Of  widows 29.764 

Total 554,725 

Of  this  nomber  514,169  are  French  and  40,556  are  foreigners. 

From  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  primary  instruction,  it  appears  that  there 
ire  in  this  department  742  primary  schools,  divided  as  follows :  171  public  scbools  for 
teyi,  131  public  schools  for  girls,  128  free  schools  for  boys,  287  free  schools  fur  girls, 
md  21  mixed  schools  of  all  kinds.  The  171  public  schools  for  boys  receive  together 
!3^  children.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three  schools,  containing  11,473  scholars, 
ire  directed  by  lay-teachers ;  and  48  schools,  with  11,867  scholars,  are  sectarian.  The 
131  public  schools  for  girls  receive  together  14,976  scholars,  of  which  2,229  are  taught 
by  lay-teachers,  and  12,547  are  under  the  direction  of  sectarian  teachers.  The  whole 
namber  of  scholars  who  frequent  the  primary  schools  of  the  department  is  59,478,  and 
Bianified  as  follows : 

SoholATt. 

Poblic  schools  for  boys 23,340 

EHiblie  schools  for  girls 14,976 

^  schools  for  boys 6,623 

Prw  schools  for  girls 13,130 

■ixed  schools 1,409 

The  Protestant  and  Jewish  sects  have  several  schools  in  the  department,  and  in  suf- 
^Qt  number  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  those  different  sects  for  religious  teaching. 

Pmal  ojfetueB  — Daring  the  year  1872  the  courts  of  Aix  have  rendered  1,160  decisions ; 
^  court  of  assizes  of  the  department  has  tried  136  prisoners,  of  whom  34  have  been 
teqnitted,  54  condemned  to  in&mous  penalties,  and  48  sentenced  to  correctional  pun- 
iihmeot.  The  tribunal  oorrectionsd  of  Marseilles  has,  in  1870,  Judged  2,692  prisoners, 
ofvhom  321  were  acquitted;  and  the  correctional  tribunals  of  Aix  and  Tarasoon 
We  tiled  729  prisoneis. 
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LABOR  IN  GERMANY, 

If,  instead  of  a  report  on  the  cost  and  condition  of  labor,  this  rolame 
were  a  history  of  the  various  industries  of  Europe,  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  ascertain  the  origin  and  to  trace  the  development  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufactures  of  those  states  which  now  compose  the  German 
Empire. 

The  woolen  goods  of  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Saxony,  the  linens  of  Sile- 
sia and  Westphalia,  the  cottons  of  Alsace  and  Berlin,  the  leather  of  the 
Rhine  country,  the  steel  of  Essen,  the  bronzes  of  Berlin  and  Munich, the 
toys  of  Nuremberg  and  Sonneberg,  the  carved  work  of  the  Hartz  Monnt- 
ains,  the  philosophical  instruments  of  Berlin  and  Cassel,  to  say  Dothiog 
of  the  numerous  peculiar  industries  of  Berlin,  Chemnitz,  Frankfort, 
Stuttgart,  Cologne,  and  Elberfeld — all  of  which  find  extensive  markets 
in  the  United  States — would  form  rich  subjects  for  historical  investiga- 
tion, and  the  publication  of  the  results  prove  highly  instructive.  On 
some  other  person  with  more  leisure,  and  with  equal  sympathy  for  the 
industrial  classes,  must  this  pleasant  work  be  devolved. 

IMPORTS    FEOM    GERMANY. 


The  products  of  German  industry,  which  comprise  the  principal  im- 
ports from  that  country  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  as  well  as  the 
total  annual  value  of  our  imports  since  1868,  are  shown  in  thefoilowiDg 
table : 


Articles. 


Cloth  and  cassimeres 

Dress-goods 

Other  man  nfactures  of  wool 

Silk  maniifactares 

Cotton  hosiery , 

Other  manufactures  of  cotton 

Fancy  goods 

Leather,  and  manufactares  of,  except  gloves. 

Gloves - 

Buttons 

Jewelry  and  watches 

Precious  stones 

Furs,  dressed 

Glass  and  glassware 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Pig-lead 

Books,  pamphlets,  maps,  &c 

Chemicals 

Wines,  spirits,  and  cordials 

All  other  merchandise 


Total  imports  of  merchandise , 


Yalae  of  imports 


|3. 

1, 
2, 
5, 

2, 
3, 

1, 
1, 


1, 


1, 
1, 


1, 
12, 


216, 305 
016,384 
Oil,  025 
644,936 
964,  {^63 
263,436 
520, 910 
360,724 
990,261 
841,013 
210,835 
380,249 
585,816 
588,623 
478, 877 
896,478 
851.536 
011,062 
252, 262 
824,257 


43, 909, 852 


$4,758,363 

i;  360,575 
2,635,365 

13,118,4a) 

3,660.602 
4, 451,  OS 
1,909,751 
2,154,»*) 
1,469,630 

i,mis 

2,618,692 
692.960 

931,009 
1,962,956 

1,836,158 


916,007 

449,303 
13,206,01^ 

61,401,756 


Total  in  1872. 
Total  in  1871. 
Total  in  1870, 
Total  in  1869 


♦46,24^7^ 
27,015.^ 
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nGBATION  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FBOM   GEBMANY. 

)  France,  from  which  we  receive  the  prodacts  of  the  labor  of  her 
rtisans,  bat  not  the  artisans  themselves,  Germany  has  contrib- 
only  her  workmanship,  but  her  workmen.  Oar  annual  receipts 
•redacts,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing  statement,  average  in 
er  $33,000,000,  while  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  embracing  a 
Bber  of  skilled  workmen  as  well  as  men  of  talent  and  enterprise, 
red  in  a  single  year,  1854,  the  large  number  of  206,054,  whose 
value  at  the  average  stated  in  another  work  ^  by  the  author  of 
irt,  viz,  $800,  reaches  nearly  $165,000,000. 
imigration  into  this  country  from  Germany  during  the  fifty-four 
)m  1820  to  1874,  was  as  follows: 

7,729 

152,454 

434,626 

951,667 

,  (closing  with  December) 822, 007 

107,201 

155,595 

133,141 

56,927 

ggregate 2,821,347 


irge  addition  to  our  population  in  a  little  over  half  a  century 
ished,  at  the  rate  above  indicated,  an  increment  to  our  material 
f  $2,257,077,600. 

msus  of  1870  shows  that  of  the  various  nationalities  which 
our  foreign-born  population  no  less  than  1,690,533  were  natives 
any ;  while  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis, 
anuati  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  were  of 
birth.  New  York  City  contained  in  1870  more  native  Germans 
)  two  manufacturing  towns  of  Barmen  and  Chemnitz;  Saint 
)re  th^in  the  city  of  Brunswick,  and  Chicago  more  than  Metz.t 


I  Report  on  Immip^tioD,  accompanying  Information  for  Immigrants,  by  Ed- 
ig,  Ph.  D.    Government  Printing-Office,  Washington,  1871. 
rge  German  population  of  several  cities  of  the  United  States,  as  compared 
rhole  popnlation  of  cities  and  towns  of  Germany,  will  be  best  illustrated  by 
ing  statement : 


TopuUUion  of  Untied  States  cities 
in  1870. 

151,206 

is 59,040 

52,316 

ilia 50,746 

[ 49,448 

36,769 

32,276 

8 22,599 

.Y 22,249 

f.J 15,873 

15,856 

ma 15,239 


Aggregate  jpopulatUm  of  German  cities  in 

1871. 

Munich 169,612 

Barmen  and  Elderfeld 146, 849 

Cologne 129,251 

Leipsic 102,575 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 90, 748 

Bremen 82,990 

Aix-la-ChapeUe 73,722 

Dusseldorf , 69,462 

Chemnitz 68,150 

Brunswick 57,380 

Essen 51,768 

Metz 51,707 


J 
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COST  OF  LABOR  AND  OF  SUBSISTENCE  IN  LOWER  SULESU  IN  1868. 


Before  preseDting  detailed  statements  showing  the  resnlts  of  penonal 
inqairy  into  the  cost  and  conditions  of  labor  in  Germany  in  1872,  it  may 
be  well  to  submit  the  rates  of  wages  existing  before  the  advance  in 
price  which  followed  the  termination  of  the  Franco-German  war. 

A  work,  published  by  Mr.  Jacobi,  on  the  rates  of  wages  and  the 
material  condition  of  the  working-classes  in  Lower  Silesia  dnring  the 
years  1867  and  1868,  affords  information  of  great  value,  especi^yin 
regard  to  factory-operatives  at  that  period.  •  From  the  nameroos  and 
detailed  statements  only  a  few  have  been  selected,  translations  of  whidi 
are  here  presented. 

Table  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  factory  and  other  labor  in  Lmr 

Silesia  during  the  year  1868. 

[Rates  eicpreased  in  United  States  odn.] 


Branches  and  oconpations. 


Bleachers : 

Ordinary  hands 

Bleachers 

Manglers 

Foremen 

Bookbinders 

Brewers 

Brickyards: 

Ordinary  work 

Holders 

Chamotte-molders 

On  contract-work 

Average  summer  wages 

Cane-factories : 

Turners 

Engravers 

Joiners 

Laborers 

Chemical- works : 

Average  wages 

Fireworks 

Cigar-fjEMStories : 

Strippers 

Skilled  hands 

Wrappers 

Boilers 

Assorters 

Packers 

Foremen 

DistiUers 

JBarfchenware,  glassware,  &o. : 

Pottery,  molders 

on  ordinary  work 

Stoneware,  orcUnary  work .... 

turners 

painters 

Porcelain,  glazing-makers .... 
burners ....••..••......•, 

gilders , 

potter-turners 

xoiemen 


Wages  per  day. 


Males. 


CmU, 
18  to  36 

27  to  33 
36  to  42 
48  to  60 

32  to  58 
24  to  36 

20  to  24 
29  to  39 

33  to  48 
36  to  60 
24  to  42 

96  to  66 

36  to  60 

48 

28  to  42 

31i 
24  to  36 


|1  to  |2 


Females. 


Childieo. 


Cento. 
14i  to  18 


14  to  20 
16  to  18 


CM 


24  to  72 

72  to  |1  08 

36  to  48 

$1  50 

8  to  36 

60  to  72 
24  to  60 
18  to  24 
24  to  48 
24  to  42 
30  to  36 
30  to  42 
36  to  42 

48 

96 


8  to  15 

16  to  18 
24  to  40 
18  to  24 


10  to  IT 
10  to  13 


4to6 
6  to  10 


14  to  22 

i8"to"24"" 

i2'to  is" 

••• 
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\n  of  wages  paid  for  factory  and  other  labor  in  Lower  Silesia — Cont'd. 


Branches  and  occapations. 


Slaw- works,  jiolishers . . . 

meltefB 

painters  and  gilders. 

skilled  hands 

hottlc-makers 

ordinary  hands 

r-mills : 

jaborers 

Lssistant  millers 

'Iremen 

fachinists 

•"oremen  .4 

works,  laborers 

era: 

)rdinary  hands 

(killed  hands 

works: 

laborers 

iocksmit-hs 

fachine-bailders 

folders 

timers 

fachinists 

Watchmen 

Soamelers 

/Otters 

-kilns : 

.Aborers,  in  winter 

summer.... 
ijc: 

>rdinary  labor 

liners 

)rivers 


ftfiners 

r-mills: 
Micary  laborers 

/Otters 

iolland  miller... 
lachinists. 


«n 

oad-car  shop : 

taniths 

.locksmiths . . . 

Tomers 

Icrew-cntters . 

ilnners 

^e-cnttem.  . 
V^heelwrights 
/arpenters  ... 

'sinters 

Jpholsterers.. 
iaborers  ..... 
h-factories . . . 

rimiths 

mills: 

jaborers 

iacfainista 

foremen 

ling  flax 

cotton  .. 

wool.... 


Wages  per  day. 


Males. 


Cents, 


60 
40  to  72 
60  to  96 
48  to  60 
24  to  36 

22  to  29 
36  to  60 
24  to  29 

33 

72 
24  to  36 

48  to  $1 
•166  to  (2 

18  to  28 

24  to  60 

60  to  $108 

42  to  72 

52 
40  to  72 

48 
36  to  72 
60  to  72 

20  to  30 
24  to  26 

18  to  24 
48  to  60 

36 
18  to  42 

21  to  48 
24 
30 
36 

42  to  48 

40  to  72 
36  to  96 
42  to  $1  08 
30  to  60 
42  to  60 
48  to  72 
48  to  96 
42  to  66 
48  to  66 
36  to  60 

34 
18  to  36 
60  to  84 

26  to  43 
36  to  60 

48 
24  to  42 
20  to  42 
18  to  48 


Females. 


Cents, 
10  to  24 


18  to  36 
i2'to"i8 


Children. 


Cents, 


12 


24  to  36 


12 


16 
10  to  24 


12  to  24 


12  to  17 
24  to  60 


12  to  30 
12  to  18 
14  to  24 


12  to  20 


16  to  20 


6  to  16 


12  to  15 


12  to  24 
9  to  12 
6  to  18 


1 
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Bates  of  wages  paid  for  factory  and  other  labor  in  Lower  Sttewo— Contfi 


Branches  and  oconpations. 


Sngar-refiners 

Tanners 

Toy-factories : 

Ordinary  laborers .. 

Turners -'.  ... 

Scnlptors 

Watch-factory  workmen 
Woolen-factories : 

Carders 

Fullers 

Shearers 

Foremen 


Wages  per  day. 


Males. 


CtniB, 
14  to  36 
36  to  60 

18  to  36 

36  to  48 

36  to  $108 

24  to  72 

20  to  54 

24 

29  to  36 

|1  08 


Females. 


CenU. 

9  to  15 

12  to  15 

10  to  24 


14  to  18 
15 


Childien. 


Cnte. 


15 


The  regular  wages  of  workingmen  average,  in  summer  and  winter,  from  16.8ceDt8to 
24  cents  (gold)  per  day ;  of  fero^Ues,  from  8.4  to  14.4  cents  per  day,  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  higher  rate.  During  the  short  winter  days  workingmen  receive,  lor 
eight  hours'  labor,  from  10  to  14.4  cents  p  the  females,  7.2  cents ;  whue  in  sommer,  for 
twelve  to  thirteen  hours'  labor  the  relative  wages  are  from  19.2  to  28.8  cents,  and  £roffi 
14.4  to  19.2  cents,  respectively.  The  wages  of  those  working  in  the  royal  forests  are 
so  regulated  as  to  average  24  cen  ts  per  day  for  males,  and  14.4  cents  per  day  for  iemalei; 
in  some  mountain  conntries  the  latter  receive  but  12  cents. 

In  larger  cities  wages  rise  above  these  rates,  especially  for  skilled  labor.  Men  work- 
ing on  railroads  receive  in  summer  from  28.8  to  3(5  cents  per  day ;  and  women  firoml&d 
to  2G.4  cents.  In  the  larger  cities  ordinary  female  help  in  hoase-keeping  is  paidiroai 
24  to  26.4  cents. 

Work  done  by  the  piece,  or  by  contract,  is  paid  abont  one-third  more  than  the  cus- 
tomary wages.  A  common  laborer  expects,  in  contract  work,  from  36  to  48  cents;  at 
railroad  work,  even  more. 

When  work  is  scarce  the  wages  ofben  fall  to  about  16.8  cents  per  day  for  males,  and 
9.6  cents  for  females. 

Labor  is  often  paid  by  the  hour,  at  from  1.4  to  3  cents  for  males,  and  0.4  to  2eeDt8 
for  females ;  2.4  cents  per  hour  are  the  wages  of  an  able  field  laborer  in  the  moontaiiA 

During  the  summer  especially,  opportunities  for  work  are  offered  to  cbiidreQ,vlio 
receive  from  6.11  to  7.2  cents  per  day,  and  in  winter  abont  4.8  cents. 

Wherever  the  work  rises  above  mere  manual  labor  in  a  trade  or  factory,  the  dauf 
wages  of  men  are  from  30  to  48  cents,  and  often  rise  to  60  cent^  Miners  at  tunneliDj 
are  frequently  paid  72  cents,  (1  thaler;)  in  the  district  of  GorUtz,  a  brick-maker,  aided 
by  his  wife,  averages  80  cents  per  day ;  in  the  district  of  Jauer  from  $5.76  to  P^^ 
week.  Skilled  workmen  of  large  experience  receive  from  $360  to  $432  per  annnm.  Xb« 
wages  of  the  molders  and  enamelers  in  iron-founderies,  of  the  locksmiths  and  joioeni 
in  machine-works,  in  piano  factories,  amount  to  fronv  72  cents  to  $1.08  per  day;  tw 
same  in  manufactories  of  glass,  silver-ware,  and  watches,  and  hat-faetories.  The  higo' 
est  wages  paid  to  a  very  skillful  joiner  in  a  piano-forte  factory  were  $12.24  per  week. 

Wages  for  female  labor  are  more  nniform  throughout ;  18  cents  per  day  can  beeaiow 
by  a  skillful  hand ;  24  cents  per  day  very  rarely.  , 

Juvenile  laborers  in  factories  begin  with  wages  of  48  cents  per  week,  for  10  hoow 
work  daily,  and  rise  to  72  cents  per  week.  The  law  prohibits  the  employment  o» 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age ;  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  it  permits  6  boorSi 
and  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years,  10  hours  daily. 

The  general  average  of  daily  wages  is  as  follows :  Males,  for  12  hours*  work  P««^ 
in  the  countrv,  19.2  cents;  in  cities, 24  cents;  harder  labor,  30  cents;  in  cities, % 
cents ;  skilled  labor,  60  cents. 

The  wages  of  master- workmen,  overseers,  &c.,  are  not  included  in  the  above  averi^ 
but  are  at  least  $172  per  annum. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  work,  laborers  in  factories  are  employed  11  to  12 1***"^ 
day,  (exclusive  of  time  for  meals ;)  where  work  is  con  tinned  day  and  night,  the  IKJ" 
for  the  day  are  from  6  to  12  a.  m.,  and  1  to  7  p.  m. ;  for  the  nignt,  from  7  p.  m.  to  6^ 
m.,  with  i  hour  recess ;  in  a  few  districts  10  hours  constitute  a  day^s  work.  In  '^ 
cloth-factories  and  wool-spinneries,  males  and  females  work  12  to  13  hours,  and  so^ 
even  16  hours  per  day.  M  an  example,  a  cloth-factory  emplovs  firemen  and  nuM:luo|J^ 
16  hooiSi  spinners  and  d^ei^  \4\io\ixf&,^  oXXi^x&^St.V^va^^^'SAlnfi^     of  time  for  00^ 
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0  ff]a69-work8,  the  nature  of  the  work  reqaires  from  16  to  18  hours  for  melters,  13  to 
5  boDiB  for  blowers ;  bnt  then  one  party  rests  while  the  other  works. 

The  wages  of  joameymen  in  the  following  trades,  including  board  and  lodging,  are 

8  follows : 

Per  week. 

takers $0  92 

latcbers 72 

miths 1  08 

innere 2  52 

Wheelwrights 2  16 

nrriere 2  16 

iddlere 72 

ocksmiths ^ 2  52 

iilore 2  52 

tioemakers 1  44 

resco-paiDters 3  42 

abinet-makers $2  88  to  3  60 

loth-weavers 1  44to2  16 

From  the  reports  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Germaoy  the  fol- 
)wiog  labor  statistics  are  collected : 

ithe  coal-mines  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  average  daily  wages  of  3,661  laborers,  with 

families  of  8,572  persons,  males $0  64 

tm-fonndery,  (Dnisbnrg,)  average  wages  per  day,  founders $0  65  to  72 

ther  skilled  workmen 54 

aborers 43 

achinists  and  locksmiths 58 

1  two  iron-fonnderies,  same  district,  average  daily  wages,  respectively 58  and  65 

on-bridge  establishment 55 

ife-factory,  average  yearly  earnings 182  80 

Qc  establishments,  average  wages,  first-class  hands 94 

second-class  hands 72 

other  laborers 53 

'tton-factories,  average  wages  per  hand,  i Deluding  children 41 

tton-spiuning,  average  wages  per  hand,  (mostly  young  persons) 36 

Average  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  coal-mines  of  Plauen,  (Saxony) :    To  miners, 
10;  to  laborers,  $1.91^;  and  to  boys,  40  cents. 

WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  DIFFERENT  DISTRICTS  OF  LOWER  SILESIA. 

1.  District  of  Bolkenhain, 

the  annnal  expenses  of  a  family  of  about  five  persons,  (three  children,)  belonging  to 
)  working  class,  were  as  follows : 

:>Tisions,  (per  day,  14.4  to  16.8  cents,)  per  year $60  00 

Dt,  (8  thalers) 5  70 

el 3  60 

>tbing,  linen,  dsc 14  40 

rniture,  toolSj  &c 7  20 

Xes:  State,  0.72;  church,  12;  commune,36 $1  20 

School  for  two  children 2  50 

3  70 


Total 94  66 

rhe  expenses  of  a  laborer's  family  being  24  to  26.4  cents  per  day,  the  earnings  should 
28  to  30.8  cents  per  day,  which  the  head  of  the  family  cannot  earn.  While  his  earn- 
^  are  from  17  to  19  cents,  the  wife  earns  8  to  10  cents,  and  the  children  must  help  as 
m  as  old  enough.  Miners  in  this  district  have  24  to  29  cents  daily  wages  ;  factory- 
n  from  19  to  29  cents ;  mechanics  receive  48  to  54  cents  per  week,  besides  board  ; 
Je  house-servants  $17  to  $30,  and  females  $12  per  annum,  exclusive  of  board  and 

Lghig. 

2.  District  of  Land^hut, 

Sxpenses  of  a  family : 

In  the  coantry.  In  a  city. 

at,  per  annum $5  76 $10  72 

ovi8ions,(per  week,90  cents,)  per  annum 46  80  (per  week,  $1.08)    56  10 

el  and  light,  per  annum 14  40  16  42 

xes,  &c,  per  annum 3  60  4  32 

[)t fling,  ^c,  per  annum 8  56 10  00 

her  expenses,  per  annum 7  20 8  57 

Total - 86  32  106  13 
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The  income  of  laborers'  (weayers')  familiee  docs  not  generally  reodi  thaie  amomti. 
Many  are  permitted  to  gather  their  wood  from  the  royal  forests,  and  spend  little  lor 
clothxQg,  which  they  beg  from  charitable  neighbors.  A  weaver  earns  hero  from  46  to 
72  cents,  $1  and  $1.50  per  week ;  most  weavers  have  two  looms  in  operation,  sod  to- 
gether with  their  wives  earn  from  $1.50  to  $2.16  per  week.  The  average  eaniingiof 
weavers  are  given  at  96  cents  per  week,  or  about  $50  per  annam. 

3.  District  qf  Mirachberg, 

The  lowest  cost  of  living  for  a  laborer's  family  is  given  at  $64.80  to  $72  per  aDoom, 
of  which  are  expended  for  provisions,  $43.30;  for  clothing,  $17;  taxes,  i3.16;fael, 
$3.60  ;  rent,  $4,  &c.  In  the  snmmer  the  wages  for  12  honrs'  daily  work,  for  nuile6,are 
from  15  to  39  cento ;  for  females,  5  to  17  cents  per  day ;  in  winter  from  3  to^  oeati 
less.  A  male  farm-hand  receives  $12  to  $22  per  year ;  a  boy,  $9  to  $14 ;  a  maid-aenaDt, 
$12  to  $18  per  annam  with  board. 

The  annaal  expenses  of  a  laborer's  family,  living  in  a  comfortable  manner,  witboQt 
luxuries,  would  be  nearly  double  the  amount  actuaUy  expended  above. 

The  following  is  an  estimate : 

Rent,  (one  room,  alcove  and  bed-room) t^64 

Fuel  and  light 14  40 

Provisions, ^breakfast,  coffee ;  at  noon,  potatoes,  dumpling — 10  cents ;  evening, 

bread,  a  little  brandy — 5  cents ;  supper,  soup,  bread,  vegetables — 6  cents) 75  00 

Clothing, (husband,  $6.48;  wife,$5.76;  children,  $7.20 ,  soap,  72 cents) 2016 

Taxes,  £.c 216 

Schooling  of  children,  (2^  cents  per  week  per  child) 3  60 

School-books li 

To  lay  by  for  sickness, &.c 858 

Unforesten  expenses 856 

Total 14184 

4.  District  of  SckSnau, 

The  ordinary  yearly  wages,  in  addition  to  board,  paid  to  servants  in  this  niral  di«- 
trict,  were  as  follows:  Man-servant,  $14.40  to  $21.60;  boys,  $8.64  to  $12.96;  nuHi- 
servants,  $8.64  to  $17.28 ;  child's  nurses,  $5.76  to  $12.96. 

During  the  harvest  the  daily  wa^es  for  fourteen  hours'  work  are  as  follows:  Moven, 
from  19.2  to  28.8  cents ;  laborers,  (males,)  from  19.2  to  24  cents ;  females,  from  li4  to 
17  cent«. 

In  other  seasons  males  receive,  for  ten  hours'  daily  labor,  from  14.4  to  19.2  ceoto,i&d 
females  12  to  14.4  cents  per  day ;  and  in  winter  males  receive  12  cents,  and  femiieB7.4 
to  9.6  cents.  A  laborer  in  the  cities  receives  from  24  to  28.8  cents  per  day;  tbe "fel- 
lows'' ( jourueymen)  of  trades  receive  from  60  cents  to  $1.20  per  week,  and  board. 

A  laborer's  family  of  five  persons  requires  for  its  subsistence  during  the  year  tbe^I' 
lowing  amount :  For  provisions.  $72  to  $85.72;  rent  of  one  room  and  three  hedrooB^ 
$4.32 ;  clothing,  <&o.,  $10.80 ;  fuel,  <&c.,  $3.60 ;  taxes,  d&c,  $3.60.    Total,  $108.04. 

5.  District  of  Goldberg. 

The  cost  of  living  of  a  laborer's  family  (husband,  wife,  and  two  children)  io  tlitf 
district  is  thus  given:  . Provisions,  $75.60 ;  rent,  $4.32;  fuel, $7.20;  clothing, $10.02 1 
furniture,  tools,  &c.,  72  cents ;  taxes,  &c.,  $2.28.  Total,  $1()0.14.  In  less  expeoiin 
times  provisions  have  been  estimated  at  $20  less. 

In  the  rural  portion  men  receive  21.6  cents,  women  14.4  cents  for  a  day's  work;  thii 
average  includes  higher  wages  for  skilled  labor. 

On  a  farm  a  man-servant  receives  $17.20  per  year,  in  addition  to  board,  &c.,w1uca 
may  be  est  iniated  at  $43.20  ;  a  maid-servant  receives  $14.40,  besides  board. 

Laborers  in  stone -quarries  earn  from  24  to  43.2  cents  per  day  ;  in  cloth  factontf.^^ 
to  2.2  cents  per  hour,  while  the  daily  wages  of  carpenters  are  from  33.6  to  38.4  ceots; 
masons,  33.6  to  45.6  cents ;  roof-slaters,  33.6  to  45.6. 

Shoemakers  and  tailors  receive  trom  9  to  10  cents,  besides  their  board  and  lod^'B^ 
which  is  valued  at  12  cents. 

6.  District  of  Lowenherg, 

The  yearly  expenses  of  a  family  with  three  children  are  estimated  at  from  $93^0  to 
$108,  namely : 

City.  Ctg^' 

Rent $1060  ¥^ 

Provisions,  ($1.20  per  week) 62  40  56* 

Fuel  and  lights 12  66  10* 

Taxes, school,  &c .' 3  60  360 

Clothing,  &c Ill    12  86  1^* 

Other  expenses "**.      5  76  576 

Total 107  87      93 « 
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Wages  are  as  follows : 

Men,  day-laborers,  from  14.4  to  28.8  cents  per  day;  women,  12  to  18  cents  per  day; 
BMn,  with  board,  9.6  to  14.4  cents  per  day ;  women,  with  board,  7.2  to  12  cents  per  day. 
From  ten  to  fourteen  honrs  constitate  a  day's  labor ;  more  hoars  and  harder  work  se- 
eore  higher  wages. 

Male  servants  per  year,  $14.40  to  $36,  and  board ;  female,  per  year,  $8.57  to  $21.60,  and 
board. 

Joameymen  in  trades  obtain  the  following : 


Wages  ^>er  week  with  board  and 
lodging. 


fioitba 

Wheelwrights  . 
Shoemakeni  ... 

Tailors 

Cabinet-makers 


In  cities. 


Minimnm. 


$0  54 
54 
54 
54 
54 


Maximum. 


$0  72 
72 
60 
72 
72 


In  the  country. 


Minimnm. 


$0  42 
42 
42 
30 
42 


Maximum. 


$0  72 
72 
72 
60 
72 


7.  Citjf  qf  Qreifekbtrg, 

The  subsistence  of  a  workingman's  family,  consisting  of  five— man,  wife,  and  three 
diildren — is  thus  given  : 

INCOME. 

A  maaoQ  receives  33.6  cents  per  day,  regular  work,  thirty-two  weeks  in  the 

year $64  52 

Weaving  of  other  work,  four  months,  at  48  to  60  cents  per  week,  say 8  00 

Yearly  earnings  of  wife 7  20 

Total 79  72 

A  daj.laborer  receives  24  cents  per  day,  or  $1.44  per  week,  regular  work,  forty 

weeks , $57  60 

^^uingthe  rest  of  the  year  he  and  his  wife  may  earn 14  40 

Total 72  00 

A  earpenter  earns  a  little  more  than  a  mason,  his  chances  for  winter-labor  being  bet- 
■|^  A  weaver,  working  at  home,  makes  less  than  the  day-laborer ;  those  in  the  fao- 
^'"^  earn  per  year,  $72. 

EXPENSES  OF  A  FAMILY. 

Bent,  $8.64;  clothing,  $14.40,  (shoes  being  a  large  item ;)  light,  $1.44;  fuel,  $5.04; 
^^irio^  tools,  72  cents ;  taxes,  $1.44 ;  school  for  three  children,  $1.44.  Total,  $33.12. 
.  ^VoTiaions. — ^The  meals  consist  of  potatoes  and  bread,  their  means  not  being  suffi- 
'^Qt  to  allow  meat :  Potatoes,  twentv  bnshels,  $10.08 ;  bread,  (6  cents  per  day,)  ^1.90 ; 
^ffee,  (cbiccory,  four  pounds  per  week,)  $2.88 ;  butter,  (one-half  ponnd  per  week,)  lard^ 
^xting,  salt,  (24  cents  per  week,)  $12.48.    Total,  $47.26.    Aggregate  expenses,  $80.38. 

KoTE. — If  the  work  is  not  regular,  the  demands  of  the  famfly  must  be  curtailed,  and 
Bering  often  takes  place. 

8.  Di9inct  of  GifrliU. 

Here  the  condition  of  the  laborer  appears  more  comfortable,  since  work  can  be  found 

U>ooghout  the  year. 

^lasons  and  carpenters  earn  36  to  43.4  cents  per  day ;  railroad-laborers,  26.4  to  28.8 ; 

»ld-laborers,  21.6  to  28.8,  and  females,  14.5  to  24. 

The  lowest  expenses  for  a  family  consisting  of  four  or  five  persons  are  thus  com- 

^ted: 

^ovisions $57  60  to  $85  72 

fent,  lights,  and  fuel 1152  to  21  10 

krthing 13  57  to  18  00 

>ols,  Ao 1  44  to  2  88 

tbool : 1  44  to  2  88 

72  to  1  44 

Total 86  29    to    132  02 
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By  carefal  iuqniries  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  family  can  earn  from  (93.60  to 
|144  a  year,  so  that  some  lay  up  small  savings. 

For  the  city  of  Gorlitz  the  average  income  of  a  laborer's  family  is  estimated  at  {95 
to  $144  a  year ;  the  expenses  for  four  or  five  persons,  from  $115  to  $172.80,  namely : 

Rent,  lights,  and  fuel .'^ $22  72   to  t321S 

Clothing,  &c 14  40    to    2160 

Tools, f urn iture,&c 1  44    to     576 

School 4  32    to      504 

Provisions 72  00    to  lOeS 

Total 114  88    to  17280 

9.  District  of  Glogau, 
Farm-laborers'  income : 

Males:     6  weeks  in  harvest,  at  30  cents  per  day $10  80 

14  weeks,  ^sowing  and  haymaking,)  at  24  cents  per  day 20  16 

15  weeks,  tali  and  spring,  at  16  cents  per  day 16  20 

15  weeks,  winter,  at  14.4  cents  per  day 12  96 

ToUl,50  weeks $6012 

Females :     G  weeks,  at  12  cents  per  day,  (5  days  per  week) $3  60 

14  weeks,  at  9.6  cents  per  day 6  72 

15  weeks,  at  8.4  cents  per  day 6  30 

15  weeks,  at  7.2  cents  per  day 5  40 

Total,     50  weeks ^02 

Grand  total 82  U 

Expenses  of  a  family  of  three  children : 

16  8heffel8»rye,at$1.32 $2112 

2  sheflfels  wheat,  at  $1.80 3  60 

2  shetfels  barley,  at  $1.20 2  40 

2  sheflfels  peas,  at  $1.44 2  88 

2  sheffels  millet,  at  $1.44 2  68 

24  bags  potatoes,  at  38.4  cents 9  2i 

52  pounds  butter,  at  19.2  cents 9  98 

183  quarts  milk,  at  24  cents 4  40 

Meat,  (2  quarters  mutton,  $3.60;  1  pig,  $10.80) 14  40 

52  pounds  salt,  at  .024 1  25 

Rent,  $5.76;  light,  $1.52 7  28 

Fuel, (wood, $9.72;  coal,  $3.18) 1290 

Clothing 18  ?2 

Taxes,and  other  expenses .*.  8  00 

Total 119  03 

As,  according  to  these  statistics,  a  man  and  wife  can  earn  bat  $82.14  per  year,  a  defi- 
ciency of  $36.89  must  be  made  up  by  the  work  of  the  children,  or  by  extra  labor  in  tbe 
summer,  especially  at  harvest-time. 

10.  District  of  Liegnitz, 

Expenses  of  a  family  with  three  children : 

Provisions — bread,  1  pound  of  flour  per  head,  daily $26  58 

potatoes,  i  bag,  or  75  pounds  per  week,  at  18  cents 3  ^ 

barley,  2  shefiels,  at  96  cents 96 

peas.  1  sheflfel,  at  $1.08 108 

butter.  1  to  If  pounds  per  week,  71^  pounds  per  year,  at  19  cents.  13  73 

milk,  4  quarts  daily,  at  4  cents 584 

meat,  1  swine  for  fattening,  or  1  pound  per  week 556 

salt,  1  pound  per  week,  at  2.4  ceuts 125 

coffee,  chiccory,  sngar 4  32 

wheat  flour  for  cake  on  holidays 1  ^2 

beer ^ 

"tow 

*  1  aheffel  equals  1.56  basheU,  United  States. 
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or  a  room*  »  fiarret-room,  and  small  space,  per  annnm » $7  20 

oil  for  36  to  S^  weeks,  i  to  f  pound,  at  6  cents ■ 2  34 

laring  6  winter-months,  20  cents ;  summer,  10  cents  per  week 8  00 

Dg — husband,  2  shirts,  at  72  cents $1  44 

1  pair  of  boots 2  88 

pantaloons,  (three  pairs  in  two  years) 72 

coat,  &c 72 

5  70 

wife — 2  chemises 1  44 

Ipairofshoes 120 

dress,  &e 2  64 

5  28 

children — 6  shirts,  at  36  cents  each 2  16 

3  pairs  of  shoes 2  16 

clothing 2  16 

6  48 

tor  washing ^ 1  20 

for  repair  of 144 

^income,  72  cents;  commnnal,  38.4  cents;  school,  including  books,  $2,556.  3  60 

il  expenses 112  14 

icome  of  a  family  with  two  children : 

tod  averages  305  days,  at  21.6  cents $65  88 

tveniges  250  days,  at  10.04  cents.. 26  00 

;  child  averages  60  days,  at  7.2  cents 4  32 

very  married  woman  receives — 

fel  wheat $1  80 

tels  rye 2  16 

fels  barley 1  92 

fel  peas 1  08 

6  96 

D  raise  on  a  patch  of  land  10  bags  potatoes,  valued  at 2  88 

;lean  at  harvest3  sheffels  of  rye  or  barley 3  06 

Ktra  work  through  the  year 8  64 

fat  pig 5  76 

123  50 

the  city  of  Liegnitz  the  average  expense  of  a  laborer^s  family  is  estimated  at 
4  per  year. 

WAGES  IN  GERMANY  IN  1870. 

e  following  informatioD,  in  regard  to  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in 

r  parts  of  Germany  iu  the  year  1870,  was  obtained  from  another 

ce: 

aUmines  in  Hanover^  Deister  River. — Workmen    employed,  502; 

ige  annual  earnings,  $135.53. 

al-mines  at   Kniggenbrucke. — Workmen  employed,  141;    average 

;hly  earnings,  $10.08  to  $12.24. 

rkuhcarpet  factory  in  Silesia. — Males,  $1.80  to  $2.88   per  week ; 

les  $1.08  to  $2.16  per  week. 

Jc-manufactures  in  Crefeld. — Employed  in  1867 :   masters,  fellows, 

apprentices,  20,449;   total  wages  paid,  $2,591,387;  average  per 

a,  $126.70.    In  1870,  masters,  fellows,  and  apprentices,  28,213; 

wages  paid,  $3,820,711 ;  average  per  capita,  $135.45. 

e  wages  of  carpenters  and  builders  increased  15  to  20  per  cent. 

70. 

•  

^ving  in  Osterode. — Wearers  and  spinners,  per  day,  30  to  36  cents ; 
ren,  per  day,  12  to  18  and  24  cents. 

^n-mines  near  Duisburg, — Employed  in  1870,  694  miners,  &c.; 
s,  $184,400;  annual  average,  $150.43.  Hands,  furnaces,  &c.,  em- 
5d,  305 ;  wages,  $56,903 ;  average,  $186.56. 

m-works,*^ Vulcan.'" — Melters,  per  day,  72  cents;  job- workers,  53 
;;  contract- workers,  63  cents;  ordinary  hands,  46  cents. 
32  h 
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Manufaatory  of  crucibles j  retorts j  cfec— Hands  employed,  159;  wages, 
$33,409.44;  average,  $210.12. 

Wlinrves  at  Buhrort — Laborers,  in  snmmer,  72  cents  per  day;  in 
winter,  48  cents  per  day. 

IrontcorJcs  at  Borbeck— Employ  237  men,  at  average  daily  wages  of  53 

cents. 
ZinC'Worlcs  at  Borbeck — Employ  295  men;  total  wages  for  the  year," 

$05,900.10;  average,  $223.40. 

Ironworks  at  Kupfurdrew — Employ,  in  mines,  226  men,  at  average 
daily  wages  of  57  cents;  in  near  furnaces,  181  men,  at  average  daily 
wages  of  52  cents. 

First'Class  melters,  per  day,  99  cents;  second-class  melters,  per  day, 
70  cents ;  third-class  melters,  per  day,  62  cents ;  firemen,  per  day,  99 
cents ;  laborers,  per  day,  51  cents. 

Salt-works  at  Lueneburg— Employ  120  men ;  total  wages,  $U,356.8t'; 
average,  $119.64. 

Iron-works  at  Luenebtirg — Employ  290  men  ;  total  wages,  $40,521.w; 
average,  $139.73. 

Oypsum-factory  at  Lueneburg — Employs  46  men ;  total  wages,  $3,272.^i 
average,  $71.14. 

Manure-factory  at  Lueneburg — Employs  70  men;  total  wages, $5,400; 
average,  $77.14. 

Cooper-shop  at  Lueneburg — Employs  34  men ;  total  wages,  $5,703^1 
average,  $107.76. 

Coal-mines  near  Lauban. — Hewers,  per  day,  46  to  53  cents ;  drawers, 
per  day,  30  to  44  cents :  ordinary  laborers,  per  day,  11  cents. 

Railroad-works  near  Lauban— Employ  lib  hands;  total  wages,  $33,336; 
average,  $190.49. 

FACTORY-LABOR  IN  1871. 

The  foUowiug  statement  of  the  rates  paid  for  factory-labor  has  beea 
prepared  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Plauen,  Saxouy,  for  1871: 

Occupations.  Weekly  wic«* 

Iron-founderies : 

rattern-makers t*™ 

Locksmiths ^1' 

Laborers 1  J| 

Apprentices 1" 

lu  the  Upper  Erz  Mountains : 

Molders f2^to  5  04 

Holders'  apprentices 2  16 to  3W 

Carpenters ^^ 

Polishers 2  88to  SfiJ 

Blacksmiths *2  bsto  S» 

In  founderies  at  Crimmit-schaa :  ^ 

Foreman 7  20  to  10  30 

Molders 2  ^Xm  ^Wl 

Joiners 3w 

Apprentices 2  16  to  3^? 

Smiths 2  8d  to  3  ye 

Iron -fun  uderies  at  lieicheubach  :  ^ 

Molders 3» 

Apprentices ?-2to  i^^^ 

Other  bauds 1  cOto  2i^ 

Miicliine-works: 

Turners , 3  60  to  6  w 

Locksmiths 2  88to  4» 

Joiners 2  J^t<>  5^ 

Other  mechanics 2  lt>to  2^ 

Apprentictia 72  to  21^ 
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.  Werdan : 

$2  16  to  $3  60 

Zurokaa : 

,  turuers,  &o 3  24  to   4  32 

anica 2  42  to   2  88 

J : 72to    2  16 

Reichenbach : 

4  32 

Ijoiners 3  60 

3  25 

I 72to   2  88 

Plaaen : 

2  88 

.r////.!!'.l'/.l!7//.!!""ll'"'/.l"*'/."ir.lir/.l"r.'.l  2  est©  3  60 

3  24to    3  60 

, 2  88to    3  24 

1 72 

2  42 


Lower  Scblema : 
2  16to    3  44 

2  52to    4  32 

2  64  to   4  32 

9 2  88 

\ 1  06 

Aae : 

iksmiths,  &c 1  80  to   2  88 

2  16to   2  88 

it  factories  : 

3  10 

;has 5  42 

gmakers 8  04 

ries  pay,  average  wages 2  16  to    3  24 

est  hands 5  04 

factories : 

liug  the  erection  of  large  clocks,  per  day $1. 80 

ere perweek 2  16  to   2  88 

)re 2  52 

1 96 

B 2  40 

...... ....  2  88 

ra".'.V.V."."*.V.V.V.V.'."-V.V'.V-'.Vr.*Iiry..II"^  2  16  to   2  88 

3re 1  44 

men 1  80  to   2  16 


2  16  to   3  60 
1  20  to   2  16 


lisbere,&o 1  80  to  3  60 

4  32 

)  at  Reichenbach : 

2  16to  3  60 

72to  1  08 

ies  I 

with  board 2  52  to  2  88 

108to  144 

144  to  3  60 

nish  factories : 

41c.  to  60c. per  day..  2  46  to  3  00 

24c. to  39c.  per  day..  1  44  to  2  34 


3  55  to    5  40 
1  25 


ng,  girls  (over  14  yeara) 1  44  to    1  C6 

« 3  06 

2  16to    3  06 

2  10 
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Textile  factories : 

At  spread iDg-machines,  (girla) 

Spinners #2  4St 

Packers 

Overseer - -- 

Spinning-master « 

Ordinary  bands 1  20t 

Females,  (at  combing) ^ 

Otber  females : 1  06t< 

Higbest  wages  ...". 2  8dt< 

Rope-makers : 

Best  bands 3G0U 

Boys,  (15  to  17  years  of  age) 

Cotton  factories,  (power-looms :) 

Cotton-weavers - 2  68tc 

Cotton-weavei;Sy  girls,  maximum 

Cotton-weavers,  males,  maximum 

Another  establishment  gives  the  average  earnings  of — 

Males 

Females 

Maximum  rates 4  32fto 

Woolen-cloth  weavers  are  ^nerally  paid  according  to  the  number  of 
threads  per  inch,  and  ordinarily  earn 1  80  to 

Shearers,  females 1  Aito 

Weavers  on  steam-power  looms,  females 1  80to 

Chain-spoolers 

Bleaching,  males 2  70  to 

Maximum 

Dyeing,  males 2  S2to 

Cloths,  cassimeres,  &c. : 

Walker 3  60  to 

Rougher 2  52to 

Shearers,  girls 1  44to 

Card-cleaners 1  44  to 

Boys 

Dyers 

Embroiderers,  females 536  to 

Embroiderers  on  linen,  jaconet,  &c,  net  from  $113.76  to  $137.50  per  year. 

Drawers  of  designs 2  88to 

Lace-weavers  and  knitters,  women 125  to 

Girls T2to 

Stocking- weavers 1  08to 

And  exceptionally 1  50to 

Tanners,  males • 2  88to 

Kid-glove  makers : 

Cutters lOSOtoS 

Sewers,  females 

Dvers 

Glove-sewers,  per  dozen,  67o.  to  $1.08. 

Brush-makers : 

Males 2  16to 

Females 1  OOto 

Joiners  and  polishers .•.—. 2  88  to  ' 

Wood  sawyers : 

By  hand 2  16  to  1 

In  steam  saw-mill 3  60to  I 

Sboe-last-factory  bands 2  16to  * 

Basket-makers ISto  J 

Bpok-binders : 

Men 2  88to  4 

Women 1  44  to  ^ 

Earnings  of  coal-miners  and  turf-diggers : 

Coal-miners,  average  earnings  per  year,  in  1862 $121  60 

*'  ''  »*  1868 154  18 

"  "  "  1871 187  « 

Turf-diggers,  per  1,000,  from  60  to  70  cents. 
Turf-cutters,  per  1,000,  from  18  to  20  cents. 
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FACTORY  LABOR  IN  1872. 

the  months  of  August  and  September,  1872,  the  author  of  this 
t  personally  visited  the  priucipal  manufacturing  towns  in  Oermany, 
tially  those  in  Saxony  and  Ehenish  Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
Qg  information  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  hxbor,  the  condition  of  the 
:men  and  their  families,  and  the  cost  of  provisions  and  other  arti- 
of  domestic  consumption.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry  he  was 
i  by  the  United  States  consuls,  and  particularly  by  the  agents  ot 
ll-known  mercantile  firm  in  New  York,*  who,  at  the  request  of 
:  principals,  obtained  from  the  manufacturers  from  whom  they  make 
nsive  purchases,  statements  of  the  prices  paid  in  each  establish- 
t  for  the  various  kinds  of  labor.  In  submitting  the  information 
i  obtained  by  himself  and  others,  the  author  expresses  his  convic- 
tliat  the  utmost  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
res  contained  in  the  following  statements: 

L— RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  GERMANY. 


ements  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by  manufacturing  establishments 

in  Germany  in  tlie  year  1872. 

[PrusHian  thaler  computed  at  72  cents  United  States  gold  ooin.] 


Occupations. 


COTTOX  MANUFACTORIES. 

i/acture  of  ichite  cotton  goods  and  em- 
broideries  in  Plaucn,  Saxony. 

liue-looiD,  weavers,  (12  boars  per 

0 

line-loom,  spoolers,  (12  hours  per 

f) 

iint>-loom,  foremen,  (12  hours  per 

F) 

1-loom,  weavers,  (11  hours  per  day) 

lers  and  cutters 

Ders  and  winders 

ihers 

vers,  (chiefly  piece-work) 

bine-embroiderers  paid  by  the  nam- 

r  of  stitches 

He-threaders   of    erabroidering-ma- 

inw 

tera 

i-weavers 


Auerbachy  Saxony. 


ten 

iaders,  at  machines 

isders,  at  machines,  children,  (half- 


Meu. 


Per  week. 
|2  88  to  $3  06 

1  86 

4  32 

2  16  to   2  52 


Women. 


Per  week. 


4  32  to   5  76 
2  88to   4  32 

4  32  to  7  20 


ners) 
hine-embroideriers 


Eihenstockf  Saxony. 

bine-embroiderers 

i-threaders 

bine-tender 

Hours  of  labor,  10  to  12  per  day.) 


2  88  to   5  04 


4  32to  5  04 


$1  68to$l  80 
2  16  to   2  42 


1  80  to  2  16 

1  50  to  2  16 

2  16to   2  52 


1  44to   2  16 
1  44to   1  60 


2  04  to  2  16 


Children. 


Per  week. 


*  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co. 


72  to        84 


72to        96 


1 
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Bates  of  wages  paid  by  manufacturing  establishments  in  Oermany-JConVi 


Occnpations. 


Employ^  ioorking  mostly  at  home : 

Sewera  or  embroiderers 

Ironers,  qnilters,  &c 

MachiQe-embroiderers 

Lace-makers 

Corset-sewers,  cutters 

Glove-cutters 

Leather-dyers 

Glove-sewers 

(Hours  of  labor,  11  to  12  per  day.) 

Johanngeorgenstadt^  Saxony, 


Ribbon-purlers , 

Ribbon- quilters 

Embroiderers  of  table-covers,  &c. 

Sewers  of  kid  gloves 

Cutters  of  kid  gloves , 

Fancy-box  joiners 


Assistants 


Baerenwalde,  Saxony, 


Lace-factory 

Embroiderers 

Finishers , 

Chantilly-lace  workers 

(Hours  of  labor,  12  per  day.) 

Crcfeld,  Pruasia. 

Silk- velvet  factory : 

Weavers 

Warpers , 

Spoolers , 

Dressers 

(Hours  of  labor,  60  per  week.) 

Bheydty  Pnusia, 

Silk-velvet  factory: 

Weavers 

Warpers 

Spoolers 

Dressers 

Day-laborers 

(Hours  of  labor,  60  per  week.) 

Fter^en,  Prussia, 


Silk- velvet  factory : 
Weavers 


Warpers , 

Spoolers 

Dressers 

(Hours  of  labor,  60  per  week.) 


Crefeldf  Prussia, 


Piece-silks : 
Dyers  .., 
Spoolers 


Men. 


Per  day. 


$0  72to|0  96 
48  to       54 


Women. 


Per  day, 
|0  30to$b  60 
24  to  30 
72  to  1  08 
29to  36 
24  to       30 


ChildrezL 


Ferdtff, 


1  Odto   1  44 
4dto       60 
Per  week, 
1  80to  2  16 


36to       42 


12  to 
24  to 
36  to 
24  to 


14 
36 
60 
30 


Per  week. 


2  16 


1  44  to  2  16 
1  80to  2  16 


1  44  to  2  16 


4  32to   5  04 
2  88  to   3  24 


3  60to   4  32 


Ferwtk 


2  88  to  3  24 


3  60  to   4  68 
2  16  to   3  24 


2  52to   3  24 
1  44  to   2  16 


2  16  to  3  24 
1  32to   1  80 


$144to)ld» 


3  60to   5  04 
2  88  to   3  24 


2  8dto  3  60 


3  24  to  4  32 


2  88  to  3  24 
1  44  to   1  68 


132to  1» 


1  44  to   1  80 


1*44 to  ^^ 


144  to 


l» 
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ipaid  by  manufacturing  estahlishments  in  Germany — Cont'd. 


:cupations. 

Mod. 

Women. 

Children. 

tinued. 

Per  iceek. 

Per  week. 

$2  IG 

Per  week. 

ordiDary  tatt'eta  silk  . . . 
medium  tafi'uta  silk 

^'2  t^ri 

3  GO 

S3  GO  to  §4  32 

2  88  to    3  GO 

3  GO  to   4  32 

2  88  to    3  GO 

3  24  to   4  32 

2  16  to   5  04 

2  86  to   5  04 

avy  tatfeta  silk 

tin,  cotton  woof 

rquoise,  cotton  woof 

>8,  cotton  woof 

3sser8 ^ 

abor,  10  to  12  per  day.) 
fdty  Prussia. 

k 

tins • ..-- 

Si  44  to   2  16 
1  15  to    1  68 
1  80  to   2  16 

§1  44  to  $2  16 

ton 

2  >:I8  to   3  GO 

2  88  to   4  32 

2  88  to   7  20 

3  60  to   4  32 

2  16 

laboFi  10  per  day.) 

,  Wermelskirchen,  Prus- 

)eople 

1  80  to   2  8ft 
1  44  to   3  CO 

,  Langenberg,  Prnssia  . . 
ibcrg.  Saxony. 

srkiog   on    looms,  fine 

jrs 

2  16 
1  68to  2  16 

op-lace  and  other  orna- 

- 

vork,  10  to  11  per  day.) 
holZf  Saxony, 

'cavers  ................ 

2  16  to  2  88 
1  44  to  2  16 

< 

8  weavers 

immings,  &c 

1  80  to  2  16 

• 

nd  Bilk  fringes,  loom- 

1  80  to   2  52 

. 

nd  silk  fringes,  band- 

1  44  to  2  16 

i  cotton  trimmings^  &,c. 

1  44  to  2  16 
1  08  to   1  HO 

1  20  to   1  44 

2  64  to  3  60 
2  88  to   3  60 

-lace 

abor,  12  per  day.) 
isteiny  Saxony. 

Paget  machine 

roand  looms  .;......... 

1  20  to   1  44 
1  08  to   1  44 
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Bates  of  wages  paid  by  manufacturing  establishmenU  in  Oermanji^Co\ 


Occupations. 


Cotton  bosiery— Continued. 

Finishers 

Press-bauds 

Packers 

Hands  on  sewing-raacbines 

(Hours  of  labor,  10  to  10^  per  day.) 

Lichtenstein,  Saxony. 


Yaru-spoolers 

Hands  on  macbines 

Finisbera 

Hands  on  round  macbines 

Hands  on  Paget  machines 

Hands  on  edging  macbines 

(Hours  of  Tabor,  12  per  day.) 

Hartmannadorff  Siixony. 

Paget-loom  makers 

Foreman,  exclusive  of  free  rent  and 

fuel, 

Firemen,  exclusive  of  free  rent  and 

fuel 

Packer 


Apoldttf  Saxony,  < 

Manufacture  of  woolen  hosiery : 

Smooth  work  on  round  looms,  ac- 
cording to  power  of  machine,  per 
zollpfund*..... , 

Catching  machine,  round  loom , 

Chain,  power- loom j. 

Articles  of  English  yam,  up  to  No.  14 . 

Articles  of  fine  yarn,  according  as  the 
pattern  is  more  or  less  difficult . . . . 

Articles  of,  on  covering  machines  ... 

Articles  of  stitching 

Articles  of  catching  machines,  (hand 
loom) 

Stocking- weavers,  according  to  abil- 
ity and  kind  of  work 

Hands  on  macbines  ..- 

Packers  and  other  common  laborers  . 

Sewers 

(Hours  of  labor,  10  per  day.) 


Men. 


Per  week. 


$2  52  to  $2  83 
2  88 


2  88  to   3  60 

2  16  to   2  52 

324 to   3  60 

4  32 


2  83  to   5  04 

5  76 

•      2  88 
3  60 


06  to 
04  to 
06  to 


14 
08 
36 


Limbach,  Saxony, 

Round-loom  makers 

Packers , 

Sowers 

(Hours  of  labor,  12  per  day.) 


12to  1  08 
24  to  72 
36  to   1  08 

ISto       29 

2  88  to  5  04 

2  ie  to  2  08 


Oberlunguntz,  Saxony, 

Weavers,  ordinary  goods 

Weavers,  middling  goods 

Weavers,  fine  goods 

Weavers,  best  workers | 


2  88  to   3  60 

2  88to   3  60 


1  44 

2  10 

2  88 

3  60  |... 


Women. 


Per  week. 
|0  96to$l  20 


1  20to   1  44 


1  44to 
1  44to 
1  44to 


1  44 

1  80 
1  80 

1  80 

2  52 


1  bOto  288 
*i  "44  "to  216 


1  44to  1  HO 
1  80to  2  16 


Childre 


Pawn 


.. •••' 


>••• 


*  Zollpfand»1.102  pound,  United  States. 
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8  paid  by  manufacturing  estahlishmenU  in  Germany — Cont'd. 


mpatioDs. 


enstein,  Saxony. 


ge. 


onaUj  Saxony, 


mes 


r,  11  per  day ;  overwork 
at  the  same  rate.) 

reiZt  Stuumjf. 


mennoB ... 
cashmeres. 


reps 

es  only  Thibets,  or  meri- 
mereSy  are  woven  upon 
i  this  day. 

LOO  packs,  (at  1, 300  Leip- 
15  cents,  daily  work  (7t^ 

cks 

veaving,  100  packs,  18 
ork  ^7-^  hours)  800  packs . 

i  workman  attends  two 
inc^,  per  week,l,000  packs 
of  yarn,  at  36  cents  per 


\. 


at  machines 

3r8 

'  labor,  11  per  day.) 

henhach,  Saxony, 


jers 

5rs 

at  carding-machines 

ining- machines 

ming-machines 

hand-looms 

finishers 


thine  hands 

re • 

'  labor,  11  per  day.) 

3,  Saxony. 


loom  weavers 

m  weavere 

r,  12  for  No.  1  and  U ;  ir- 
for  No.  3.) 


Men. 


Per  week. 
81  80  to  $3  24 


2  52  to 


3  24 

4  32 
3  24 


2  42 

2  42 

3  84 


1  08 
1  08 


3  60  to   5  76 


4  32to  5  76 


2  40 


2  28 


2  16to  3  60 

2  16  to  2  28 

2  16 


2  40 


3  60  to  8  64 


2  88to3  60 
2  16to4  32 
2  88to4  32 


Women. 


Per  week. 


20  to  $1  63 


Children. 


Per  week. 


2  16  to  2  88 


96 


1  20 


1  44  to   1  80 


1  32 

1  20 


$0  72  to  |0  96 


1  20 


j^  LABOE   IN   EUROPE   AND 

\of  wages  paid  by  manufacturing  est-ahlishments  in  Oermany-^o^m 


Occapations. 


GlauchaUj  S<ixony, 
i 
liiDe- weaving : 

Weavers 

Spooling 

Shearing 

Putting  in  beams 

Turning  in 

(Hours  of  labor,  11  per  day.) 

Linderiy  Hanover, 

Jotton-velvet  factory : 

Weavers 

Day-laborers 

(Hours  of  labor,  60  per  week.) 

SaraUf  Lower  Luaatia. 

Cloth-factory: 

Wool  carders  and  pickers. 

Wool-spinners 

Weavers  on  power-looms . 
Weavers  on  hand-looms. .. 

Warpers 

Pressers 

Spoolers 

Firemen 

Machinists 


Duren,  Bheniah  Pruseia, 


Cloth-factory : 

Wool-assorters. 

Washers 

Dyers 

Carders 

Fine  spinners .. 

Fullers 

Shearers 

Weavers 


8chi0ui>u8,  Saxony. 

Cloth-factory : 

Wool-assorters,  (9  hours  per  day).. 
Wool-pickers,  (9  hours  per  day). .. 
Wool-shearers,  (13  hours  per  day)  . 
Wool-pressers,  (13  hours  per  day)  . 

Wool-dyers,  (13  hours  per  day) 

Weavers,  ma8ters,(  13  hours  per  day ) 
Machinists,  (13  hours  per  day)  .... 

Luckenwalde, 

Cloth-factory : 

Dyers,  males,  per  day,  (13  hours) .  - . 
Wool-assorters,  females,  per  day, (13 

hours) 

Enotters,  per  piece  of  30  yards .... 
Chain^shearers,  for  100  pieces  yam. 
Spinners,  girls, per  day,  (13  hours). 
Fine  spinners,  per  1,000,  from  36 

cents  to  48  cents ;  per  week 


Men. 


Pertoeekm 


$1  80 


3  94 

3  84 
2  81 


$3  60tD4  32 
2  88to3  60 


2  16  to  3  24 
2  16 

2  88to4  32 
2  52 

2  16to3  24 


2  88 
5  04 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


30tol  58 
88to3  60 
16to2  60 
30to2  60 
88to3  60 
30to2  60 
88  to  3  60 
B8to3  98 


2  16 
2  16 
2  88  to  4  32 
2  16to2  52  1 


39  to     42 


Women. 


Per  week. 


$1  66 
1  44 


ChUdr^ 


Per 


$2  16to2  88 


1  80 


3  60to4  32 
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Ue$  of  wages  paid  by  manufacturing  establishments  in  Germany — Cont'd. 


Occupations. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

*tli-factory : 

Weavers,  according  to  work  and 
rates 

Per  week, 
$3  60to|4  32 

1  92to   2  04 

Per  week. 

• 

Per  week. 

BoQghers,  (13  hours  per  day,)  per 
week 

Shearers,  girls,  (13  hours  per  day,) 
per  week -  --  --     

$1  06  to  $1  32 

Fullers,  per  week 

Gdrlitz,  SiU 

tli-factory : 

Wool-sorters 

3  60  to   4  32 

'Ma, 

$1  14 

Wool  washing  and  drying 

Cleaners ......................... 

2  40 
2  64 

Carders. ...... 

1  68 
1  20 

1  68 

Knotters  ...•. 

Spinners,  (contract  work) 

Weavers - 

3  60  to   4  32 

2  40  to   3  76 

2  40to   2  88 

2  52to   2  88 

2  52  to  2  88 

2  52 

2  16 

2  76 

2  88 

Fullers  and  wash 
Naooers  ........ 

ers... 

Dressers 

Dyers 

Soonfirers  .................. 

Card -setters 

Sagan,  Silesia. 

$1  26tol  44 

Master-workmen. 

tli-factories : 
pinning — 
Wool-sortera 

Per  week. 

"^^aahers 

2  16  to  2  88 

1  44  to   1  68 

2  16  to  2  88 
2  88to   3  60 
2  88  to   3  68 
2  16  to  2  52 
2  54  to  2  88 

360 

4  32 

2  16  to  2  52 

2  16  to   2  52 

^Tarpers .......... 

1  14  to  1  44 
1  14  to  1  44 
1  14tol  44 
1  80  to  2  52 

C^arders ........... 

¥lne-6pinners 

1  14tol  44 

^cavers. . .... ...... 

|4  32to   7  20 
4  32  to  5  76 
4  32to  7  00 

^Doers  ............ 

filers 

i^ ciisbers  .......•••. 

2  16to2  52 
1  44tol  80 

l^auers ........  .... 

^"oasers  ............ 

.  3  60 

fK)neer8 

»-  ^u^x/B  a     ........... 

^Mteners 

2  16to2  58 

^-setters,  dyers,  and 
haters,  from  41  cents 
^  48  cents  per  day. 

Leipzio 

i^hant-tailoring  esifl 
^ftkinflf  waistcoat. ' 

• 

kblishment : 

7<2r>AntA  tn  HI  .OH.. 

4  32to   5  04 
4  32  to  5  04 

Haking  pantaloons,  84  cents  to  (1.08. 
Haking  coat,  $3.60. 
Making  frock-coat,  $4.32. 
Repairing,  per  hour,  7^  cents. 
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Bates  of  wages  paid  by  manufacturing  establishments  in  Oermany-^jOiDSi 


Occupations. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Weavers .  * 

DULKEN,  PRUSSIA. 

$3  24to(5  04 
2  16  to  2  58 

WarDere ....... .... ......  .... .... ...... 

$2  16  to|2  88 

SDOolers 

|l  44  to  $160 

Dressers  .^       --       --         -__ 

3  24  to  4  32 
2  88  to  4  32 

Weavers.. 

PIRNA,  SAXONY. 

• 

Snoolers ................<.............. 

2  16  to  2  52 

PETERSWALDE,  BOHEMIA. 

Weavers .... .».. .... . .... .... .... .... .. 

3  OG  to  4  14 

Suoolers 

1  98  to  2  34 

CLOTH-FACTORIES,  GR08SENHAIN,  SAXONY. 

Wool-assorters,  per  day,  38.4,  43.2,  and  48  cents;  wool-dyers,  per  day,  36  cents;  ofer- 
work  per  hour,  2.6  cents.  Spinners :  from  H  to  3  hanks  per  pound,  per  100  hAQk8,29 
cents :  from  3^  to  6  banks  per  pound,  per  100  hanks,  21.6  cents ;  from  6|  to  2  haobper 
pound, per  100  hanks,  24  cents;  cleaners  per  hour,  2.6  cents;  warpers  per  day,2ai 
cents;  overwork,  per  hour,  2.6  cents;  carders  (girls)  per  hour,  1.6  cents;  spinoen 
(boys)  per  day,  12  cents. 

Satin-faced-cloth  weavers — ^machine  looms :  5,000  threads  per  bank,  1.2  cents;  6,000 
threads  per  hank,  1.4  cents ;  .7,000  threads  per  hank,  1.6  cent« ;  8,000  threads  per  hank, 
1.8  to  2  cents ;  crossweaviug  5,000  threads  per  hank,  1  cent ;  6,000  threads  p«r  hiok, 
1.2  cents;  7,000  threads  per  hank,  1  cent.  White-cloth  weavers,  per  bank, f cent; 
colored-cloth  weavers,  per  liank,  ^  cent. 

Fullers,  carders,  shearers,  hands  at  the  press :  Fullers  per  day,  31.2  to  33.6  cents,  for 
over-hours,  2.6  to  2.8  cents ;  card-htters  per  day,  30  cents ;  over-hours,  2.6 cents;  btfds 
on  machine,  per  week,  $3.24. 

Wages  of  foremen  vary  greatly,  according  to  ability. 


Cloth  factory  of  Sch  wiebus,  ScLxony.  , 

Washers .' $1  32 

Dyers  and  spongers 2  16 

Pressman 2  16 

Machinist 2  52 

Fireman 2  16 

FuUers,  (13  hours  per  day) |l  tiOto204 

Wool-whelpers,  (13  hours  per  day) 1  ^^    ^g. 

Wool  sortei-s  and  pickers,  (9  hours) "?: 

Wool  washers  and  dryers - ?! 

Wool-carders }^ 

On  self-actors ]v. 

Shearers,  (13  hours j ^^ 

Nappers ^ 

Chain  spoolers,  (females,)  per  chain  of  120  meters  (min.  130  yards) W  ®^^ 

Chain  shearers,  (females,)  per  chain  of  120  meters )*"J 

Chain  gluers,  (males,)  per  chain  of  120  meters ^*^? 

Power-loom  weavers,  (females,)  per  24  meters 48cen» 

The  overseers  of  the  various  factory  branches  receive,  for  six  working-day»i  »ro* 
|2.8d  to  ^.32. 
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FBINGE-MAKING — SCHLETTAIT,  SAXONY. 

The  Messrs.  Greifenhagen  &  Co.  having  their  manufactnring  doue  at 
le  homes  of  the  operatives,  pay  them  by  the  piece  aud  uot  by  the  day. 
3T  the  manufacture  of  every  article  several  kinds  of  work-people  are 
qaired.  Therefore,  if  the  skilled  laborer  will  obtain  proportionate 
ages,  several  mast  work  together  in  preparing  and  finishing  one  and 
e  same  design  or  piece,  as  for  gimps,  loops,  cloak- trimmings,  orna- 
ents,  &c. 

The  lowest  wages  are  paid  to  those  who  stitch  the  design  to  the  pre- 
ired  paper,  viz,  f  cents  to  1\  cents  per  hour,  while  those  who  take  oft* 
Lch  design  earn  from  If  to  1|  cents  per  hour.  For  finer  and  more 
implicated  designs,  from  |  to  |  of  a  cent  additional  are  demanded. 
Hiile  there  are  laborers  of  more  or  less  skill,  the  average  earnings  for 
n  working-hours  are :  for  adults,  from  16.8  to  28.8  cents ;  and  for 
lildren  from  9.6  to  11.4  cents. 

When  business  is  brisk  and  labor  scarce,  much  higher  wages  are  paid 
T  these  articles,  which  are  nearly  altogether  manufactured  at  the 
3a8es  of  villagers. 

It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  fabricate  these  articles  in  factories, 
here  regular  wages  could  be  paid,  for  two  reasons :  First,  the  articles 
diog  dependent  upon  fashion,  the  demand  for  them  is  very  irregular ; 
ad  secondly,  few  skilled  women  could  be  induced  to  work  at  establish- 
lents  to  the  neglect  of  their  domestic  duties. 

Weavers  of  fringes,  gimps,  &c.,  are  also  paid  by  the  piece  or  meter, 
nd  earn,  according  to  skill  and  industry,  from  $1.44  to  $2  per  week, 
f  ten  hours  per  day. 

The  preparatory  and  incidental  labor,  which  is  chiefly  manual,  is  paid 
t  from  1^  to  2  cents  per  hour. 

Makers  of  hand  and  loom  curtain-band  holders,  having  become 
reatly  reduced  in  number  on  account  of  the  previously  very  low  wages, 
ow  command  from  $2.16  to  $2.88  per  week. 

The  manufacture  of  this  article  also  requires  much  preparatory  and 
icideutal  Tabor,  for  which  from  $1.08  to  $2.16  is  paid  per  week,  of  ten 
loars  per  day. 

The  lowest  wages,  viz,  f  to  |  cents  per  hour  of  persevering  labor,  is 
aid  for  the  twisting  of  the  bullion  fringes,  usually  perform^  by  chil- 
^u  or  other  unskilled  persons. 


Occapations. 


^^08,   table-linen,  Gross  Scbce- 
'^a,  Saxony : 

Weaver,  narrow  goods 

Weaver,  wide  goods 

(Working  hours,  12  per  day.) 

Bleachers 

(Working  hours,  12  to  15  per 
day.) 

Manglers.... 

Dressers 

(Hoars  of  labor,  12  per  day.) 
^albersdorf.  Saxony: 

Weavers,  narrow  goods 

Weavers,  wide  goods 

Bleachers 

Manglers 

Dressers 

(Hours  of  labor,  12  per  day.) 


Men. 


Per  Motek, 
%i  08  to  $3  24 
1  80  to   4  32 


1  44  to   2  16 


1  00  to   2  40 
1  44  to  3  t)0 


Women. 


Per  week. 


$1  44  to  $2  16 
1  44  to    2  16 


Children. 


Per  week. 


1  15  to    1  68 


1  25  to    1  60 
1  80  to    1  68 
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Occapations. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Fancy  tickiDg,  Gross    SchcBDaa, 
Saxony : 
Weavers. ......  -... «... ...... 

Per  week. 
$1  44  to  |1  80 

Per  u?eek. 

Per  wedk. 

Sooolers ...... ...... ......... 

|96to$l  08 

Treaders  ..........  .......... 

96  to    1  08 
1  80  to   2  16 

1  68  to    2  16 
3  60  to    3  94 

2  88  to    3  24 

2  16  to    2  88 

Dvers  . .... 

Dressers ......... ......... 

Overseer,  dyeing  department. . 
Overseer,  dressing  department . 
(Hours  of  labor,  12  per  day.) 
Striped  drill,  Sebritz,  Saxony : 

Weavers,  on  power-looms 

Spoolers 

2  16  to    2  88 
1  08  to    1  44 

Treaders. 

1  08  to    1  44 
3  60  to    4  32 

2  52  to   2  88 
1  44  to    3  60 

Overseer 

(Hours  of  labor,  11  per  day.) 
Jacqnards,  Oberlangenbielau,  Si- 
lesia: 
Weavers,  mechanical 

(Working  boors,  12  per  day.) 
Weavers,  band. .............. 

Spoolers  . ........  ........ 

72  to    1  08 

Dressers 

2  16  to    2  68 

2  88 

1  92 

2  16  to   2  88 

1  44  to    1  80 

(Hours  of  labor,  15  per  day.) 
Carpets,  Scbmiedeberg,  Silesia : 
Spinners ..................... 

1  44 

Dyers  ......  ................ 

Weavers,  on  hand-looms ...... 

Weavers,  on  power-looms 

Knotters. •. ............... 

1  44  to    2  16 

(Hours  of  labor,  12  per  day.) 
Leather  goods,  Freiberg,  Saxony : 
Pocketbook-makei's  .... ...... 

2  52  to    5  76 
2  88  to   4  32 

2  64  to   5  04 

3  24  to    3  60 

2  88  to   4  68 
96  to    1  68 

3  60  to   7  20 
3  60  to   5  04 
3  60  to    5  04 
3  96  to   5  04 
3  96  to    4  86 

5  40 

3  60  to    5  04 

3  36 

Cabinet-makers  .......  ...... 

Stftfil-workers  .      _   .  ._ 

Harness-makers.... .... ...... 

Polishers  ...... ...... .. ...... 

1  44  to    1  56 

Dav  1  Abnrai*8       . 

(Hours  of  labor,  11  per  day.) 
Leather  goods,  Offen  bach-on- the- 
Main: 

Pocketbook-makers  .... ...... 

• 

l^nk-bi ndera  _.........._.... 

frirdlera           ........... 

Sfi^tf^l-ivorkftrs       .               

Stool -T>oliaher             . __ 

(6  days  of  11  hours  each.) 
Oil-cloths,  Crefeld,  Prussia : 

Printers              ............... 

Blaokeners  .  ...  ............ 

Dftv  laborers 

3  36 
1  62  to    1  80 

(6  days  of  12  to  13  hours  each.) 
Glass  beads,  Bayreuth,  Bavaria : 
Women  and  children 

|0  60to$lOd 

Families  with  many  children 
earn  2.  40  to  2.  as. 
(G  'days  of  11  hours  each.) 

PAPER-MILL,  BAUTZEN,  SAXONY. 

Machinists,  Sl.CS:  paper-cutters,  $3.60 ;  grinders,  $3.24 ;  firemen,  $3.12 ;  rag-cntt«TS, 
t2.SS;  bleach'TS,  $-2.88 ;  laborers,  §2.16  to  $2.52;  packers,  $3.12.  Children:  AasorUra 
of  rags ;  ^lAA  ;  iissortors  of  pai>er3,  Sl.44.    Hours  of  labor,  84,  per  week. 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  FBENGES,  LACES,  ETC.,  FREIBERG,  SAXONT. 

>ld8mith8,  per  week,  |1.80  to  $2.76 ;  12  hours  per  day.  Wire-drawers,  per  weeki 
i  to  $5.76 ;  work  at  home.  FriDge-maker8,per  week,  |2.64  to  $3.60  ;  work  at  home, 
iners  and  emhroiderers,  (girls,)  72  cents  to  $1.44 ;  12  hours  per  day.  Lace-makers, 
sien,)  25  cents  to  84  cents ;  work  at  home. 

MACHINE-SHOP,  SACHSEXHAUSEX. 

Per  week.  Piecework. 

hine-locksmiths $.3  24  $6  48 

ding-locksmiths 3  24  6  48 

aers  in  iron 3  24  6  48 

aers  in  hrass 3  24  6  48 

Qersinwood i 3  24  4  80 

nen 3  24  5  67 

t-founders 3  24  4  86 

lers 3  24  4  86 

Per  month. 

ineers $24  30  to  $28  35 

ter-workmen 32  40  to  40  50 

ter-fitter 20  25  to  28  35 

eman 40  50  to  48  60 

CHIEF  MANUFACTURING  TOWNS  OF  GERMANY. 

laving  in  the  preceding  pages  presented  statements  showing  the  rates 
wages  paid  for  faetory-labor  in  many  of  the  smaller  manufaetaring 
ms  of  Prassia  and  Saxony,  classified  by  indastries,  it  is  now  proposed 
continue  to  give  similar  statements,  classified  by  towns,  selecting  such 
are  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  articles  which,  to  a  considerable 
ent,  find  a  market  in  the  United  States. 

BARMEN  AND  ELBERFELD. 

whese  towns  are  in  fact  but  one,  there  being  no  natural  boundary  be- 
ien  them,  and  the  stranger  who  passes  along  the  principal  street  of 
s  seat  of  industrial  activity  is  unable  to  discover  where  the  one  ler- 
lates  and  the  other  commences.  The  United  States  consulate  being 
Barmen,  the  consular  district  bears  that  name. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tie  following  statement,  furnished  by  Mr.  Consul  Hoechster,  will 
w  the  kind  as  well  as  the  value  of  goods  which  find  a  market  in  this 
Dtry  in  a  single  year : 

ittical  statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  mercliandise  exported  to  the  United 
Uates  from  thecansular  district  of  Barmen  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  ]873. 

on  goods,  (braids,  trimmings,  galloons,  &g.) $571, 155 

on  and  balf-silk  ribbons  and  hat-bands 724,081 

afacmres  of  wool  and  of  cotton  and  wool  mixed 831, 739 

18  and  piece  goods  of  silk,  balf-silk,  satins,  taffetas 15G,  576 

'ete  and  velvet  ribbons 214,508 

x>nB  and  button-staffs 118,737 

»len  cloth j 701,489 

1,  iron,  brass,  and  hardware  and  cutlery 522,066 

sand  chemicals 136, 102 

sellaneous 97,414 

Total 4.073,867 

>p€d  by  way  of— 

Bremen - $2,984,255 

Hamburg 728,603 

Antwerp 170,779 

Rotterdam 100,391 

Liverpool  and  London 22,763 

Havre 7,076 

Total 4,073,867 
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WAGES   IN  MANUFACTUEINa  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  weekly  earnings  of  operatives  em- 
ployed in  various  industries  in  the  consular  district  of  Barmen,  Prassia: 


OccapatioDS. 

Men. 

Women. 

ChildreiL 

Silk  and  ribbons,  Barmen 

Bibbon  and  silk  weavers  having 
their  own  looms ...--. ....... 

|3  96  to  (4  32 
7  20  to  10  08 

3  60  to   4  32 
5  76  to    8  64 
3  60  to   7  20 

3  96  to   4  14 

4  58  to    5  04 

5  40  to    5  7^6 

6  48 

$2  52  to  12  88 

tiestotieo 

Hours  of  labor,  10  per  day. 
Cotton-braids  and  trimmings,  10 
hours  ner  dav.... ...... .... .... 

2  16  to    2  88 

1  44  to  180 

If  they  work  by  the  piece  the 
average  weekly  earnings  are 

Fancy  dress-buttons,  weavers,  10 
hours  per  day  .................. 

2  16  to    4  32 

2  64  to    2  8S 

Halt-silk  goods,  (Elberfeld:) 
Weavere  of  grenadines,  satins,  &.c. 

Furniture  stuffs,  (Elberfeld :) 
Weavers  of  worsted  damask. ...... 

16dto  160 

Weavers  of  silk  damask. .......... 

Weavers  of  worsted  brocade  ...... 

Woolen  mills  J  Barmen^  avernge  weekly  wtigesfoT  11  hours  of  labor. 


Occupations. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Wool-sorters  ..........  ...... 

(2  88 

3  60 
2  52 

4  32 

Wool- washers ... 

Wool-d vers  .... .................. 

Overseers...............  ........ 

Pickers 

|1  80 
2  04 

Carders .......................... 

Sninners...... ................... 

|3  60  to    3  96 
4  08  to    4  32 

Warners  and  beamers 

Reelers ................ .......... 

tl96 

Overseers  ...   ................... 

4  68  to   7  20 
3  24  to    3  60 

3  60  to    3  96 
1  92  to   2  16 

4  32  to    4  68 

2  52 

3  36 
2  52 
2  52 
283 

Assistants......  ..............  .. 

W^eavera  ......  .................. 

Bnrlers .......................... 

tl  92  to   2  16 

Overseers ............... ...... .... 

«•••••«** 

Fullers   

Dressers  or  crifl^crers         .  ..    ..-.  . 

Finishers . ............... 

Press- tenders ..  .  ---. .. 

Drawers..... 

Brushers 

••••    ••••   m  m  m  ^    s^** 

iS 

Packers.. 

2  68 
4  68  to   6  48 
3  60  to   3  96 

3  96 
2  52 
2  52 

4  68 

Overseers 

Assistants... ..................... 

Fnsineers  ...... . ...     .  . 

Mechanics ................. ...... 

Laborers..... ...... .......  . 

Foreman  ..... ..  ........ 

•  •••••    «•••••    •••• 

^^ 

Forge-masters 

Assistants 

Foremen  of  strikers. 
Strikers 


ROLUNO-BSILL8. 
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nasters $8  64to$9  36 

i 5  40 

;d  for  blooDiiDg  and  looping 6  48 

•rollers 8  64 

tory  rollers 5  76 

: 5  04 

\  and  stretchers 4  32 

12  96 

ts 7  20 

I  of  fiDisbiDg  rollers 10  80 

ts 5  76  to  7  20 

r-smiths 8  64 

ts 5  40 

and  blacksmiths 8  64 

Bts 5  76 

saDdfiremeD 4  32 

of  labor,  12  per  day. 

—The  cost  of  paddling  iron  is  75  cents  per  10  centner  =  1102.3  pounds ;  of  steel, 
per  10  centner. 

>al  is  about  fifteen  English  miles  distant,  and  costs  $4.14  per  centner ;  the  ore 
8  to  10  miles  off. 


IRON-FOUNDERIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Per  week. 

Iders |7  20  to  $8  64 

its,  best 7  20  to8  64 

sts,  ordinary ^ 5  04  to  6  48 

-,.,.. -. 4  32 

....""*.  'l^'lj'llll'l''llll!lll!'''ll!!lllll!!lllllim'll'l'  5  76  to  6  48 

4  32to5  04 

1 5  76  to  6  48 

4  32to5  04 

iths 5  76  to  8  64 

4  32to5  04 

makers  and  carpenters 5  40  to  6  12 

5  04  tod  64 

4  32to5  76 

J 4  32 

of  labor,  12  per  day. 

• 

FACTORY-LABOR  IN  1867. 

following  valuable  and  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the 
f  wages  in  the  factories  and  industrial  establishments  of  Barmen 
llect^  and  drawn  up  with  evident  practical  knowledge  by  a  res- 
Qanufacturer,  and  embodied  in  a  statistical  report,  published  by 
•f  the  town  council  of  Barmen.  Although  the  rates  of  wages  in 
ere  much  lower  than  they  have  been  since  the  war,  yet,  as  they 
en  in  great  detail,  are  presented  here: 

mt  showing  the  rates  of  weekly  wages  in  the  town  of  Barmen  during  the  year  1867. 


Trades. 


id  yam-dyen 

r« 

and  finishing  worlcs 

ting  works 

p« 

works 


Classification  of  workmen. 
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Jonmcyraen 
Workwomen 
Journeymen 
Workwomen 

Dressers 

Assistants.. 

Apprentices 

Joamcyroen 

Apprentices 

Workmen  ... 

Journeymen 

Appii2Utice« 


Weekly 
waj;es. 

Hours  of 

work  per 

(Ijiy. 

$3  24 

11 

1  80 

11 

3  CO 

11 

11  U9toU  16 

11 

5  04 

11 

2  88 

11 

3  IC 

11 

3  12 

11  to  11^ 

1  63 

11  to  114 

3  12 

U 

3  24 

11  to  Hi 

1  62 

11  to  lU 
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S*atement  showing  the  rates  of  weekly  wages  in  the  town  of  Barmen^  ^-c. — r,!oii"iun 


Trades. 


Kulttiug-yam  and  eo wing-thread. 


Silk -goods  mannfactory 
Znnalla  textile  fabrics.. 
LiistiDgs,  textile 


Cotton-Tnlll .  

Silk  and  woulen  ribbon,  cord,  and  bcald  man- 
ul'actures. 


Silk  snd  woolen  ribbon  and  cord  maunfac- 
turcrs. 


India-mbber  manufactoriet. 


Soap  and  candle  manufactories 
Chemical  works 


Iron,  steel,  and  hardware  mannfactories. 


Iron-fonnderies 

Boiler  and  machine  makers. 


Percnssion-cap  mannfactories 
Button-manufactories 


Plating,  works , 

Whip-mannfactories 

PLino-manufactory  and  organ-bnilding 


Lithographic  establishments 
Letter-pre&s  priuting-oflices . 


Bookbiuding 

MaHODS,  builders,  brickmakcrs,  plasterers 


Classification  of  workmen. 


Workmen,  (at  piecework) 

Workmen 

Workwomen,  (at  piecework) . 

W^ork  women 

Boys 

Jacqnanl- workers,  (piece  woik ) 
Treadle-workers,  (piecework) 

Workwomen,  (piecework) 

Workmen 

do 

Workwomen 

Girls 

Weavers,  (piecework) 

Mant^T  ribuon-weavers : 

Commou  sorts,  ^piecework) 

B*-tter  8*'rt8,  (piecework) . . . 

Workmen 

Female  reel -workers 

Workmen 

Workwomen 

Tape-weaver,  with    his   own 
loom,  (piecework.) 

Boys 

Power-loom  weavers : 

Journeymen 

Journeymen,  (piecework)  . . 
Winders : 

Men,  (piecework)    

Women,  (piecei^ork) 

Boys,  (piecework) 

Factory-bands : 

In  binding-room 

In  cutlinjr-room 

Keel-workers,  women 

Out- workers 

11  and- winders 

Macbiue-wiuders 

Workmen 

Workwomen  

At  the  reverberating- furnace. 

At  the  pyrites  lurnace 

At  other  processes 

Handicraftsmen 

Drivers 

Helpers 

Smiths 

Average  workmen 

Apprentices 

Moldcrs 

Journeymen 

Turnirs 

Boiler-makers 

Smiths 

Hammerers 

A  pprentices 

Workmen 

Workwomen 

Boys  and  girls,  (piecework)  . . . 

Boys  and  girls  from  17  to  20 

years  of  age,  (piecework.) 

Cntters,  (piecework)  

Stampers,  polishers,  &c.,  (piece- 
work.) 

Turnei-s,  (piecework) 

Boys  and  girls 

Workmen    

Boys  and  girls 

Workman 

Piano-forte  makers 

Organ -builders 

f)t  her  workmen 

Workman 

Type-setters 

Printers 

Workmen 

Journeymen  masons 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Well-makers,  (piecework) 


Wcik!y 
wages. 


$4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

f*2  F?to4 

1  Utoi 

2 

3 
n 

2 


35 

ro 

5-2 


Doc 

wt«- 

d 


.rnce 

n  t 
11 1 


I 


2  IG 


2  40  to  3 


5  7G 
8  C4 


9  S2to3  fO 

2  r*i 

2  intot2  e-^ 

1  80  to 2  If* 

3  \!C 

72tol  44 

3  i2 

3  60to7  92 

2  52to3  06 

2  16 

1  80to2  IG 

2  FS  to  4  32 

2  lCto3  24 

2  1C 

5  76  to  11  52 

I  08  to   1  80 

1  44  to  2  H8 

3  feS 

1  6S 

4  80 

3  96 

3  42to3  96 

3  C0to3  96 

3  24 

3  06 

2  68to3  €0 

2  6^ 

1  08to2  16 

3  60 

2  64 

3  60 

3  60 

4  32 

3  21 

1  80  to  2  .•>•.» 

3  96 

1  98 

72tol  09 

1  44to2  04 

2  40to3  13 

3  24  to  4  32 

-4  32to5  70 

1  56 

3  81 

1  53 

2  70 

404 

420 

3  60 


3 

4 

S 
o 

3 
o 

Ml 

3 


60 
32 
88 
?8 
48 
53 
48 


3  CO 


r 


n 


♦  An  regards  Iwys  and  girlii.  or  "juvenile  operatives,"  the  hours  of  labor  aro  limited  Inooofor 
wivb  the  reijulations  laid  down  by  the  industrial  code,  Gowerbe-Ordinang. 
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!ie  daily  wages  of  mecbauics  in  Barmen  and  vicinity  in  the  year 

\  were  as  follows : 

lacksoiitbs,  bricklayers  or  nrrasous,  carpenters,  miners,  macbinists, 

nters,  tailors,  tanners,  and  tinsmitbs,  OG  cents  and  npward;  cabinet- 

kersand  coopers  from  72  cents  to  84  cents;  stone  cutters  and  wbeel- 

igbts,  $1.08;  tailors  receive,  with  board,  $1.44  per  week. 

\picultural  laborers,  ordinary  hands,  receive  $80.40,  and  experi- 

mi  bauds  $108,  yearly,  with  board. 

The  piice  of  boaiil,  per  week,  ranged  from  $2.52  to  $2.88  for  workmen, 

id  $2.10  to  $2.52  for  workwomen. 

in  a  letter,  tiansmittinj^  the  above  statistics  of  labor,  Mr.  Consul 

oecbster,  under  date  of  October  17,  1873,  writes : 

Since  my  last  year's  report  on  tbc  Hame  subject,  there  has  been  no  chanj^e  in  tlie  con- 
tion  of  the  laboring  clashes  in  this  conHiibir  district.  In  some  instances  strikes 
eorred  during  (he  last  summer,  and  employers  were  obliged  to  raise  the  wages  of 
eir  workmen  about  125  per  cent.,  especially  in  the  hardware  and  cutlery  trade,  but 
nofi  to  the  dullness  of  business  in  autumn  the  wages  went  down  again,  and  are  now 
mat  the  same  as  last  year.  As  business  gradually  grew  worse  many  of  the  factories 
fre  obliged  to  dismiss  a  part  of  their  workmen.  Some  of  them  left  for  other  places, 
It  the  greater  XMirt  found  employment  as  common  laborers  on  street  improvements, 
id  principally  on  the  strt^t  railways  which  were  built  this  year  in  the  cities  of  Bar- 
m  and  Eiberfeld. 

DtJSSELDORF. 

This  old  town,  more  celebrated  for  the  fine  arts  than  for  manufactures, 
ivinf:  a  school  of  painting  and  a  school  of  architecture,  exports  to  tbe 
uited  States  woolen  cloths  and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  the.products 
'  the  mills  an^  factories  in  the  neighborhood.  The  following  table 
lows  the  value  and  kind  of  the  principal  articles  which  find  a  market 
I  the  United  States : 

tkment  shotting  the  description  and  value  of  merchandise  expoi'ted  to  the  United  Slates  from 
the  consular  district  of  DUsseldorfin  the  year  ended  September  30,  1673. 


Articlea. 


rMteocIotha  

iardware  and  catlery 

»1  painting 

l««m»>-lithograph8  and  cogravinpi . . . 

kTlisis'  colors  nod  m.iterials '. 

iftiimis.  bandi«,  braids,  aud  trimmings. 

3iiie«l  worsted  and  cotton  goods 

litceUaniwoB 

Taul 


Valno. 


I8C3.504 

140,  Hrl 

43. 693 

2,357 

3,5G3 

24.518 

22,365 

15,432 

1, 116,  oo;5 


PRICES  OP  PACTORY  AND  OTIIEB  LABOR. 

In  transmitting  the  following  rates  of  wages  Mr.  Lewis,  United  States 
sonsalar  agent,  makes  the  following  observations  in  regard  to  the  rise 
1  the  price  of  labor  over  that  of  former  years : 

MtDkar  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  circular  I  be^  to  submit  the  following  answers  to 
^wir  inquirieH,  remarking  that  the  prices  here  given  are  exceptional  and  are  in  many 
distances  double  what  they  were  at  this  time  last  year.  That  these  prices  will  be  main- 
^inwl  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  owners  of  these  works  that  they  may 
«*i»*wbat  recede,  but  not  to  the  standard  of  former  years.  The  causes  have  been 
oicfly  owing  to  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  ah  necessaries  of  life  and  also  in 
toibe-rcnt,  and  the  consequent  ri>ie  in  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  labor,  and  as  this  is  the 
5^2t  qaeetiou  of  the  day  here,  until  that  question  is  settled  on  a  permanent  basis,  these 
•J^t  flacta.ition8  will  continue.  All  the  raw  material  is  at  least  50  per  cent,  higher 
wn  it  was  at  this  time  last  year,  and  in  some  articles,  such  as  pig-iron  and  coal,  the 
*^^iDce  has  been  100  per  cent.  The  wages  of  the  work-people  have  not,  I  find,  ad- 
*i)ced  hi  the  samo  ratio,  the  advance  being  on  the  average  not  more  than  37  per  cent. 
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IRON  FUK1^AC£8. 

Cost  of  pig-iron  per  ton  October.  1872 $43  ^ 

Coht  of  pig-iron  per  ton  in  1870-71 21 

Cost  of  coal  at  works,  per  ton,  1872 4 

Cost  of  coal  at  works,  per  ton,  in  1870-71  .,.. $2  55  to  2 

Daily  wages  of  skilled  workmen :   Smelters,  84  cents ;  furnace- feeders,  72  eta 
mixers  or  ]mdd]ers,  6(5  cents ;  coke  puddlers,  60  cents ;  slag  carriers,  68  cents ;  engioeiDeii, 
(;G  cents;  firemen,  60  cents;  laborers,  60  centa;  smiths  and  fitters,  70  cents;  modd^l 
nuikers,  77  cents ;  carpenters,  68  cents ;  masons,  98  ceut« ;  ore  and  limestone  paddlef^ 
70  cents ;  limestone  breakers,  96  cents ;  coke  burners,  84  cents. 

Hours  of  labor  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  and  the  revcrsie,  tbe  labor  being  contin 
through  tbe  night.    Out  of  this  one  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner  and  one-half  boor  for 
breakfast,  and  the  same  at  4  o'clock,  making  in  all  10  clear  bonre  of  labor.    Acertaia 
portion  of  the  labor  of  these  works  must  be  carried  on  on  Sundays  as  well  as  on  ved[- 
dnys,  and  these  men  obtain  an  advance  price  for  Sunday-work. 

ROLLING-MILLS. 

Cost  of  pig-iron $43  »i 

Cost  of  coal  at  works  here 4  60 

Labor : 

Puddlers,  per  ton,  first  quality 200 

Puddlers,  i)er  ton,  second  quality 173 

Puddlers,  per  ton,  third  quality 156' 

A  good  puddler,  with  an  assistant,  will  make  from  1^  to  1^  tons  per  day,  and  will 

earn,  after  paying  his  assistant,  from  $1.08  to  $1.44  per  day. 

IRON-FOUNDERIES  AND  MACn  IN  E-SHOPS. 

Machinists  and  turners,  (best  workmen) $0  96  to  $1  Odperda;. 

Machinists  and  turners,  second  class 68  to       72  po-daj. 

Machinists  and  turners,  inferior 48  to       55  per  day. 

Boiler-makers 1  44  per  d»y.  " 

Assistants  or  riveters - ! 68to       72per  day. 

Helpers  or  laborers 68  per  day. 

WOOLEN   MANUFACTORIES. 

The  working  hours  are  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  7  in  the  cveoinfc 
with  the  same  time  for  meals  as  in  the  founderies,  viz :  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  ba!f 
an  hour  i^ach  for  breakfast,  and  coffee  at  4  o'clock.  The  prices  of  tbe  different  kind^of 
lal>or  are  as  follows : 

Wool-sorters  from  84  cents  to  96  cents  per  day ;  wool-wasbers  from  86  to96ceat8  p«" 
day  ;  girls  for  carding  from  24  to  20  cents  per  day ;  women  from  34  to  %  cents  per  day. 
Spinners  generally  work  by  tbe  piece  and  earn  from  $1.08  to  $1.^  per  day;  children 
i'rom  14  To  15  years  of  age  from  ^4  cents  to  27  cent«  per  day ;  cbildren  from  15  to  SO 
years  of  age  from  41  cents  to  46  cents  per  day. 

Much  of  the  above  work  is  also  done  by  the  piece,  and  the  earaings 
depend  on  the  industry  of  the  workmen. 

MECHANICAL  LABOR. 

Carpenters,  first  class,  earn  from  $1.08  to  $1.20  per  day.  Tiye  of 
work  from  7  in  the  morning  to  7  in  the  evening,  iu  summer;  halt  hoar 
allowed  for  breakfast  and  at  4  o'clock,  and  one  hour  for  dinner. 

Cabinet-makers,  84  cents  per  day.  Time  of  labor  as  above.  Masons 
from  96  cents  to  $1.08  per  day.  Time  of  work  in  summer  from  6  in  ihf 
morning  until  7  in  the  evening.  In  winter  from  7  in  the  morniDgunnl 
dark.  Work  here  can  be  carried  on  the  greater  part  of  the  winter;  the 
average  loss  of  time  from  very  cold  weather,  when  such  work  cannot 
be  done,  wouhl  not  be  more  than  one  month. 

Ornamental  plasterers $1  08  to  $1  44  per  daj. 

Common  plasterers,  (or  assistants) 72  per  day. 

Plasterers 1  08  to  1  32perday. 

House  painters  and  grainers 84  to  1  08  per  day. 

Gas-fitters  and  bousesmit  hs 72  to  1  20  i)er  day. 

Shoemakers,  firet  class 84  to  95  per  day. 

bboemakers,  second  class 72  to  84  per  day. 

Tailors 60  to  84  per  day. 
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AGRICULTURAL  LABOR. 


•ers  in  this  district  are  seldom  emplojed  by  the  year.  When 
the  case  they  receive  from  $2.88  to  $4.32  per  tnoritb,  with  board, 
ep  on  the  farm  wliere  they  are  employed,  usually  over  the  sta- 
darried  people  are  seldom  or  uev^r  hired  in  this  mauuer;  tbey 
bay  a  small  cotUige  aud  small  plat  of  grouud  which  they  culti- 
sually  keepiug  a  goat  or  cow ;  if  the  latter,  it  is  employed  ia 
5  and  hauliug  the  little  two-wheeled  cart  of  the  proprietor. 

AIX-LA-CHAPBLLE,  PRUSSIA. 

town,  where  Charlemagne  was  born,  lived,  and  is  entombed  ; 
till  1558  the  German  emperors  were  crowned  ;  where  the  treaties 
i  anil  1748  were  held,  celebrated  also  for  its  sulphur  baths,  is  a 
of  Rhenish  industry,  among  which  the  cloth  manufacture  is  the 
extensive.  Indeed,  a  reference  to  the  following  statement  will 
that  woolen  cloths  comprise  74  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  exports 
his  district  to  the  United  States : 

Exports  from  Aix-la'ChapeUe  io  the  United  States  during  the  year  1872. 


Articles. 


loth  ... 
lead... 

m 

re 

oee<lle8 
leotu . . . 

tal 


Vnluo. 


3-2t2,  401 

07.  ;{yo 

42,017 


ii,  742. 35U 


PACTORY  AND  MECHANICAL  LABOR. 

following  tables  show  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  factory  and 
kinds  of  labor  in  Aixla-Chapelle  and  vicinity: 

CLOTH-PACTORI ES. 

Pot  week. 

loesers $1  60  to  |2  10 

«ort«r8 2  1(> 

re8f»er8 1  86  to    2  10 

HDueis 3  00  to    4  33 

eavers 3  60  to    5  70 

: 2  88 

2  H8 

ckere 1  80to    2  10 

s 2  8^ 

2  88 

1 4  3t> 

inds 2  88  to    3  00 

utter 1 2  88 

1  80 

;. 3  00 

tter 5  40 

2  88 

8*  forciiian 5  76  to   7  2U 

R*  foreman 5  04  to    5  70 

'foretnun 4  32  to    5  04 

^'foreman 4  32 

foreman 4  32  to    5  70 

s*  foreman 4  32  to  5  04 

oreiiian (>04to    5  76 

D  at  tbo  press 4  32  to    5  04 

n  of  worsre*!  yarns  , 4  32  to    5  04 

weavers  of  worsteds 7  20 
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M  ACHLN  E-  WORKS. 

Machine-mounters fO  96 

Ailjnsters 72 

Turners 72 

Rirera 67 

Clay-moltlers 72 

Sand-molders - CO 

Coul-mincrs,  at  piecework 84 

Coiildnmpers,  at  piecework 72 

Ptr 

Machinists - 1 

Blacksmiths : 

Locksmiths 

Carpenters. ^  67  t 

Cabinet-makers 

Ma^sons 72  t 

Painters 

Plasterers 

Shoemakers 

Harness  and  saddle  makers 

Agricultural  labor 


CARRIAGE-MAKERS. 


Body-makers. 

Trimmers 

Varnishers... 
Blacksmiths. 


GLOVE-MAKERS. 

Cnttors 

Tanners 

Dyers 

Workwomen 

Workwomen  on  fine  work 

Hours  of  labor,  66  per  week. 


NEEDLE   MANUFACTURE. 


Whetters 

Cutters 

Blue-dyers 

Polishei-s 

Makers  of  sewing-machine  needles 

Hours  of  labor,  54  per  week. 

COLOGNE,  PRUSSIA. 

Altbough  this  old  Roman  town  is  now  more  celebrated  for  its  cs 
dral,  its  perfumed  water,  and  the  two  bridges  over  the  Kbiue— tlie 
of  boats  for  ordinary  travel,  and  the  other  the  railway  bridge,  a 
specimen  of  modern  engineering — than  for  its  industrial  establishuie 
yet  in  its  vicinity  there  are  mills  and  factories  which  produce  gootl^ 
the  American  market,  as  the  following  statement  will  show : 


Statement  showing  the  exjMrts  from  Cologne  to  the  United  Staiea  in  the  year  1872. 

Articles. 

Ti 

Velvets  and  ribboiift .        .            .  .. 

^ 

I^e8<i 

^ 

Iron,  raw .. 

1 

Steel .           .             

.tr 

Cutlprv » .   .                

Wool,  mannfactaros  of 

Miscellaueoas 

Total 
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Weekly  wages  of  mechanics. 


Trades. 


smiths 

^nte^H 

■oitfr*,  on  piecework  ... 

M^ 

n« 

n>«,  on  piecowork 

iiDi:»ta,  skilled  workcuon 

t«r»    

erprs 

tuakem 

nia.kt.*ns  \ritb  board 


Wagea. 

Tloiirs 
per  day. 

|r>  76 

11 

$5  04  to  5  76 

9 

6  4bto7  20 

4  3-2 

5  04 

11 

6  48  to  7  20 

11 

6  48  nnd  up- 

11 

wards. 

4  32  to  5  76 

9  to  10 

5  76  to  8  64 

9 

2  83  to  4  32 

1  44  to  2  16 

>ii  piecework  liir<:fer  earnings  are  obtained.     Tanners,  tinsmiths,  and 

eelwrights,  $3.7G  and  upward;    bakers,  $4.32  to    $8.04—12  to  13 

irs. 

jitborers  in  su<:far  and  otber  factories  earn  from  $2.64  to  $3.C0  per 

ek — working  11  hours  per  day. 

iVomen  are  generally  paid  3G  cents,  and  girls  24  to  28  cents  per  day 

10  to  11  hours. 

Experienced  farm-laborers  per  day,  without  board,  72  cents;  ordinary- 

ui -laborers,  with  board,  43  to  48  cents;  common  laborers,  without 

ard,  00  cents;  female  servants,  per  month,  $2.10  to  $3.00. 

Note. — Workmen's  families  i)ay  rent  for  one  room, from  $1.44  to  $2.16 

r  uionth  ;  and  for  two  rooms,  from  $2.88  to  $4.32.    No  family  occupies 

3re  than  two  rooms. 

Children  are  required  by  law  to  attend  school  until  14  years  of  age. 

;hool  fee,  12  groschen  (29  cents)  per  month. 

There  has  been  but  little  change  in  the  rates  paid  for  mechanical  and 

irm  labor  in  the  district  of  Cologne,  since  the  visit  of  the  author  in 

ST2.    Mr.  Holscher,  United  States  consular  agent,  transmitted  the  fol- 

ming  figures  expressive  of  the  daily  wages  of  the  above  classes  during 

be  year  1873 : 

Blacksmiths,  bricklayers,  or  masons,  carpenters,  machinists,  and  tai- 
ors,  H  thalers  j)er  dny,  ($1.08;)  stone-cutters,  $1.20;  cabinet-makers, 
K.44;  plasterers,  $180;  hod-carriers,  tanners,  tinsmiths,  and  wheel- 
Hi{jbt.s,  90  cents;  iminters,  84  cents;  coopers  and  shoemakers,  72  cents; 
md  miners,  from  84  cents  to  $1.44;  farm-laborers,  from  43  to  48  cents, 
nth  board,  in  summer  ;  and  from  34  to  38  cents  in  winter.  Laborers, 
It  otber  than  farm  work,  earned  00  cents  f)er  day  without    board. 

Female  servants  obtained  from  82.10  to  83.00  per  month  with  board. 

Price  of  boiird  per  week,  from  $1.08  to  $2  52  for  woikmen;  and  $1.44 
ar  workwomen. 


BERLIN. 


This  filmed  capital  of  Prussia,  and  now,  also,  of  the  German  Em])ire, 
ffords  employment  to  thousands  of  work  people  in  the  iron,  woolen, 
rather,  and  various  other  industries  for  which  she  is  celebrateil. 

The  manufactures  which  find  a  market  in  the  United  States  are  indi 
ited  in  the  following  statement  of  exports  from  that  consular  district : 
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Fo/iif  ofgood%,  wareSf  and  merchandise  exported  to  the  Uniitd  States  from  ike  Berl^  amMnkr 

district  daring  the  year  ended  September  30, 1^3. 


Articles. 


Valoe. 


Woolen  cloth  andcloo^ings 

Woolen  ahawle 

ready-made  ladies'  dresitos,  cloaks,  woolen,  &c. 

Worsted  yam 

Dyed  worsted  yam,  embroideries 

Cotton  goods 

Linen  goods  

Silk  fraods 


11, 


Basket  wares 

Manufactures  of  leather,  wood,  iron,  sine 

Fancy  paper,  cards,  and  paper  boxes 

Books,  lithographs,  prints,  paintings,  Slo 

Chemicals,  apothecaries'  utensils 

Scientific  apparatus,  surgical,  optical,  musical. 

Leather  gloves 

Imitation  jet,  (ornaments  uf  black  glass) 

Glass  and  porcelain  wares 

Liquors,  wine,  sirnp,  &o 

Lend  and  machinery 

Miscellaneous  goods 


Total 


902. 7G( 

41.« 

S9i3li 

65.93 

331.  »* 

155, -2 

9  m 


130.17 

4aia 


i«;2« 


*  The  thaler  computed  at  73  cents. 


FACTORY  LABOR. 


The  following  rates  of  wages  were  paid  in  1872  by  the  proprietors  o( 
cloth  aud  other  factories  in  or  near  Berlin  : 


Occupations. 

Honrs    of 
labor  per 
day. 

■ 

Per  week. 

Men 

• 

Womea. 

CbiklreB. 

Shawlfoctory : 

Sooolcrs 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10  to  13 
10  to  12 
10  to  12 
10  to  13 
10  to  12 

10 
10 

10  to  13 
10  to  13 
10  to  13 
10  to  13 
10  to  12 
10  to  13 

(3  10  to$3  53 

Warners 

14  78  to  $3  76 
4  33  to    5  76 

Weavers  on  hand-looms 

Weavers  on  nower-looms ................... 

3  53  to  3  8b 

Wflshera    ............. 

3  88  to 
3  60  to 

3  34 
3  24 
3  CO 

3  24 

4  33 

D  vers .......... 

Oluera    .. ... ............ ...... ...... 

Canlers 

1*80  to  2  ie 
1  80  to  S  16 

Fullers   

She;irer8 - 

Pressors 

5  04  to 

5  76 
5  76 

Beaters 

» 

Burlers 

3  16  to  3  24 

... 

Laborcra    .        .     .  - 

2  88  to 

3  2i 

Frince^makers 

2  53 

3  16  to  5  04 
1  80  to  5  76 

.^ie.s'  cloaks : 

SoamstresHOS.  (cloaks) 

ScamHtrenses,  (costumora)  ••.... 

- 

Cutters  out 

4  68  to 

7  20 

Irooers 

4  32 
3  60  to  7  20 

1  80  to  4  33 

Embroiderers 

Fancy  silk  trimmings : 

Mnkoni  of  frince.  irimps,  A-o,  - 

5  04  to    8  64 
*28  20  to  36  00 

4  33  to    5  04 

4  68  to    6  48 

5  76  to    6  84 
5  40  to    7  20 

Si  26  to  tl 

0 verseors  

Gold  and  silver  trimmings : 

Fringe-makers 

Platers 

Wire-drawers 

Spinners 

Sitinners  on  jiowcr'looms 

1  80  to2  52 
3  16  to  S  88 

Ilond-mado  troods 

*  Per  month. 
f 
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HECHANIOAL  LABOR. 
Bates  paid  for  meclmnical  labor  in  Berlin, 


)C1ip«tiOD8. 


I : 

rs 

I,  males 

B,  females 

8 

team 

is,  men 

Is,  women ■ 

Is,  children 

8 

( 


Per 

day.* 


•0  66 
73 
78 

1  20 
72 
72 
42 
72 
72 
72 
72 
60 
36 
72 
96 
72 
72 

1  20 
60 


Oocapations. 


Skilled  workmen — Continued. 

Nail-makers 

Paper-makers,  (foncy.)  men 

Paper-makers,  (fancy,)  women 

Piano-makers 

Ready-made  garments,  makers  of, 
women 

Koofers 

Saddlers 

Salesmen  or  dorks 

Beamstressea 

Shoemakers 

Stokers 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Turners 

Weavers 

Laborers : 

In  city 

Incooutry 


Per 
day. 


•0  66 
72 

48 
90 

96 
96 
72 
72 
60 
72 
72 
66 
72 
78 
66 

72 
60 


*  Hours  of  labor,  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m. 


WAGES  IN  IRON- WORKS. 


!St  and  most  celebrated  establishment  in  Germany  for  the 
e  of  all  kinds  of  engines  and  machinery  is  that  of  Mr.  Bor- 
in.  Want  of  time  prevented  a  personal  call  at  his  works, 
[)en  to  the  public  on  payment  of  a  small  fee ;  and  it  was  deemed 
»rtant  to  obtain  the  rates  of  weekly  wages  for  the  various 
llled  labor  employed  in  the  works.  A  request  by  our  consul 
r  the  deiiired  information  elicited  a  polite  but  evasive  note 
dprietor,*  which  was  equivalent  to  a  refusal;  while  an  appli- 
e  Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia  proved  equally  unsuccessful, 
hculties  that  beset  this  search  after  knowledge  served  to 
)  increased  exertion,  which  resulted  in  complete  success,  for 
ann  shortly  afterward  obtained  from  the  German  Amalga- 
neers'  Society  the  following  official  statement  of  the  wages 
the  members  of  this  union,  not  only  in  the  works  of  Mr. 
in  all  other  establishments  of  a  similar  character. 

0  of  Berlio,  October  22,  1873,  Mr.  Borsig  writes: 

[y  to  the  cominanication  of  the  IStli  inst.,  I  regret  to  be  UDable  to  fnr- 
tics  desired,  as,  iii  my  works,  uo  such  tables  of  rates  of  wages  as  the  blauks 
)r  are  made  up.    I,  therefore,  return  them  herewith. 

fully, 

A.  BORSIG. 

SMANX, 

/  the  United  States  of  America,  Berlin. 


I.wo 

900 
3M 

300 
M> 

m 
«» 

il?;:^!^r^:-""::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::;;;;:::::;:::::::::::;::;: 

7a  uH 

Hh"."""'""' " 

1WU  i 

Prwlm'tBi  Loomucilivo,  luHThine  rnslioimrolmnns,  tuliiM.  plnea.  "oacliiun.  iitMiDi-»niii»  t"  ' 
•Huim-lHiiliTii,  pipiM,  agrituUurnl  umcbiuta.  Iniplfrntuln,  railruiul-cuJTi. 

nro.  BAI7SCII. 
Bfentarjf  qf  the  Ite/iiH  branth  t^tSe  Otrman  Sinat^amatid  t^ngimvri  S^' 

The  value  of  the  foregoing  table  is  enhaiiuod  by  the  fiict  lliiit of 
10,8))U  ein|>loj6s  wlio^e  weekly  eanittigs  are  therein  given,  tin-  im" 
eiignged  iu  eaeh  of  the  varioiia  suhdivisioiiH  ol'  labor  is  stalMl,  ll 
aUoi'iling  iliitu  lor  an  accurate  computatioii  of  the  uvora^^e  eamiiiC^ 
skilled  aud  of  uuskilled  laborers  engaged  in  the  various  irotiwotts 
Berlin. 

The  average  weekly  wages  of  the  10,1(10  skilled  workmeu  isgCSS; 
till-  4,5(11)  helpers  and  assistants,  S4.3S ;  of  the  laborers  and  wirters,**' 
and  of  tliu  'MV  a|)pLeutives,  $1.44 — computed  in  United  Sliitvije< 
coin. 

BUlLDING-l'BADES. 


faith,  after  the  turminatinn  of  the  vat  «i 

__ ,^.   _    .  mpetus  to  new  eoterprisi'M,  largely  iwl'iK 

Ihe  price  of  real  estate,  and  iuduced  the  erectiou  of  a  large  nmnlwr 
buildings  in  Berlin. 


The  influx  of  material  \ 
',  gave  a  marked  itn 
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lowing  ttibles  show  the  rates  existiog  in  Berlin  during  the 
iths  ending  with  the  month  of  August,  1874 : 

AGES  OF  MASONS  AND  CARPENTERS  IN  BERLIN  IN  1874. 


^mng  the  number  of  men  actually  employed  hy  the  Association  of  Master  Ifo- 
ms,  Carpenters,  and  Builders,  with  prices  paid  per  day  of  ten  hours* 

MASONS— MASTER  WORKMEN. 


$1.02. 

li.oa 

11.14. 

11.20. 

$1.26. 

$1.32. 

$1.38. 

ei.44. 

$1.50. 

$1.56. 

$1.62. 

$1.68. 

$1.80. 

I 

2 
2 

1 

4 

2 
5 

15 
14 
28 
55 
34 
41 
38 
35 

11 
12 
17 
20 
18 
17 
23 
26 

28 
31 
33 
55 
46 
42 
46 
44 

21 
19 
15 
14 
14 
14 
11 
12 

64 
79 
98 
108 
112 
117 
113 
108 

21 
13 
13 
12 
10 
11 
7 
4 

14 
23 
16 
14 
15 
16 
21 
22 

7 
10 
6 
5 
5 
4 
7 
7 

26 
19 
20 
20 
25 
23 
21 
29 

28 
30 

16 

14 

5 

16 

19 

18 

15 

NTAGE  OF  MASTER  MASONS  EMPLOYED  AT  EACH  OF  ABOVE  RATES. 


a42 


0.83 
0.79 


1.64 
0.79 
0.37 


1.65 


6.20 
5.50 
1.49 
17-35 
11.22 
13.  49 
12.46 
11.59 


4.55 
4.73 

10.44 
6.  ,32 
6.60 
5.59 
7.54 
&61 


11.57 
12.20 
6.34 
17.35 
15.  51 
13.  81 
15.08 
14.57 


8.67 
7.48 
12.30 
4.42 
4.62 
4.  61 
a  61 
3.98 


26.45 

a  67 

.•).  78 

2.89 

10.74 

31.10 

5.12 

9.06 

3.94 

7.48 

36. 5-2 

4.a5 

6.40 

2.24 

7.45 

34.07 

3.75 

4.42 

1.58 

6.32 

30.97 

3.30 

4.95 

1.65 

8.25 

3A  49 

3.62 

5.26 

1.31 

7.  .•>7 

37.05 

2.29 

6.  ad 

2.29 

6.89 

35.74 

1.33 

7.29 

• 

2.32 

9.60 

1 1.  58 
11.  til 
6.40 
4.42 
5.28 
fi.  25 
5.90 
4.  ti7 


CARPENTERS— MASTER  WORKMEN. 


8 
8 
8 

26 
24 
25 

25 
19 
23 
37 
33 
33 
26 
27 

25 
25 
26 
46 
29 
30 
21 
23 

5 
9 
9 

14 
9 
7 

13 
8 

32 
32 
39 
43 
44 
49 
46 
50 

5 
4 
4 

8 
3 
3 
2 
3 

10 
10 
11 
8 
12 
10 
13 
13 

3 
3 
4 

1 
3 
2 
2 
2 

12 
11 

7 
6 
8 
7 
8 
6 

11 

11 

a 

9 

3 

11 

27 
36 
29 
43 

8 

10 

8 
3 

8 

10 

AGE  OF  MASTER  CARPENTERS  EMPLOYED  AT  EACH  OF  ABOVE  RATES. 


L58 


4.84 
5.  12 

4.48 


5.79 


4.55 
1.60 


16.04 
15.38 
15. 24 


14.22 
19.  22 
16.  4S 
22.87 


15.  49 
12.11 
14.  02 


21 
17, 
17, 
11, 


51 
37 
65 


l.'i.  49 
Ifi.  1-2 
15.  >;'5 
•26.  74 
15.  2(1 
16.04 


•id  :il.93 


14.36    1-2.23 


3.  09 
5.77 
5.49 
8.14 
4.74 
3.74 


19.  75 
•20.  51 
'23.78 
•2.'>.  00 
23.  16 
26.  21 


7.  .38    26.  13 
4.25   26.60 


3.09 
2.50 
2.44 
4.  (.6 

1.61 
1.  13 
1.60 


6.17 
6.41 
6.71 
4.66 
6.32 
.*).  35 
7.  39 
6.91 


1.  ?.:> 
1.  92 
2.44 
0.5s 
1.58 
LOS 
1.  13 
1.07 


7.40 
7.  05 
4.27 
3.49 
4.  20 
3.75 
4.  5.-. 
X19 


6.79 

7.05 


4. 
5. 
4. 


88 
2*2 
20 
5.35 
4.  .')5 
5.32 


JOURNEYMEN  MASONS. 


ith. 

CTiuVr 
$0.96. 

80.96. 

$1.02. 

124 
164 

438 

414 

141 

73 

49 

46 

$1.08. 

$1.14. 

611 
64H 
2r.2 
2.-/2 
•SM 
769 
1,094 
I.U2 

$1.20.  $1.26. 

$1.-32. 

$1.38. 

$1.44. 

$1.50. 

$1.56.* 

45 
45 
90 
103 
11 
14 
16 
16 

432 
492 
1,034 
1,711 
1.9j?5 
1,917 
1,7(9 
1,560 

250 

140 

83 

30 

81 

13;) 

167 
136 

14 
15 

10 

12 

14 

7 

10 

13 

5 

""g 

6 
6 
3 

5 
4 

8 

1 

1 

2 

34 
2 
2 

•  •  •  • 

3 

1 

1 

1 

8 
10 

)ri«;ii)al  tables  the  prices  are  statc^d  by  tbo  boar  at  one-tentb  of  tbc  rates  in 
ttatHmeiit.«*.  For  a  workini;  <hiv  of  iiiiio  bonrs,  as  in  Enj^bind,  tbe  respertivo 
J  be:  .ins,  .972,  LOi(i,  LOS,  1.134,  1.18!^,  1.24-i,  1.2DG,  1.35,  1.35,  1.45«,  1.51*2, 
er  (Liy. 
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Statement  shoicing  the  numbei'of  nien  (ictually  employed,  <§'C. — ContiuaetL 


PERCENTAGE  OF  JOURNEYMEN  MASONS  EMPLOYED  AT  EACH  OF  ABOVE  KATES. 

Junnarv  .....•••••••.•••. 

3.01 
2. 1)8 
4.58 
6.34 
0.42 
0.48 
0.52 
0.57 

a  31    28.93 

40.92 
42.54 
13.34 
9.79 
13.05 
26.25 
35.  69 
38.19 

16.  74 
9.  19 
4.22 
1.17 
3.28 
4.75 
5.44 
4.76 

0.95 
0.99 
0.50 

0.68 
0.85 

0.34 
0.26 

a06    fl-K 

Ffbruarv 

10.  77 
•22.35 
16.10 
5.50 
2.49 
1.60 
1.63 

:i2.30 
5-2.64 
66.52 
77.07 
65.43 
55.79 
54.  11 

Dl) 

M  arcli 

1.73 

0.08 
0.08 

0. 25     0.  40 

A pril 

Mav 

0.27 
0.40 
0.45 
0.25 

0.23 
0.20 
0.19 
0.11 

0.11 

•J  IIQO. 

July    

0.03 

0.03 
0.03 

0.26 
0.3S 

Auj^st .... 

1 

JOURNEYMEN  CARPENTERS. 


January  . 
February 
March . . . 
April.-.. 

May 

June 

July 

August . . 


9 
7 
2 


31 
77 
50 
30 
35 
18 
9 
10 


165 
127 
173 
169 
131 
116 
75 
68 


421 
3b0 
422 
582 
639 
747 
841 
900 


429 
339 
359 
430 
412 
457 
504 
539 


173 
169 
179 
232 
203 
186 
215 
186 


54 
67 
54 
34 
39 
39 
48 
47 


23 
32 
18 


25 
21 
86 
21 


7 
8 
7 


10 
2 
3 
3 


2 
3 
5 


PERCENTAGE  OF  JOURNEYMEN  CARPENTERS  EMPLOYED  AT  EACH  OF  ABOVE  BATES. 


January 

2.37 
6.39 
3.99 
2.42 
2.34 
1.16 
0. 52 
0.56 

12.60 

10.55 

13. 56 

11.34 

8.74 

7.40 

4.35 

3.8:1 

.32.26 
31. 56 
3.3.00 
.39. 07 
4-2.66 
46.21 
4a  69 
50. 64 

32.77 

2a  17 

28.12 
2a  85 
27.50 
29.00 
29.18 
30.33 

13.22 
14.03 
14.03 
15.57 
13.55 
12.00 
12.45 
10.47 

4.12 
5.56 
4.23 
2.28 
2.61 
2.  50 
2.78 
2.65 

1.68 
2.66 
L40 

0.54 

n  i.<^ 

a  23 

0.07 

February 

0  6A  !  ft  I? 

March 

April 

0.70 
0.47 
0.13 

0.54 

0.14 

May 

Juiio 

1.67 
1.35 
1.51 

1.18 

0.67 
0.12 
0.17 
0.17 

a  13 
0.19 
0.29 
0.17 

0.07 

Julv -    . 

O.Ofl 

Aucust 

_ 

RECAPITULATION. 


Month. 


January  . 
February 
March  . . . 

April 

May 

Jniio 

July 

August . . 


MASTER  WORKMEN. 


S 

9 

a 

a 


242 
2.-4 

2:)8 

317 
303 
304 
305 
302 


MA80X8. 


cC 

'3 


o 
H 


« 
ti, 

t 


♦285  12 
336  96 
370  56 
426  24 
430  50 
434  16 
43.->  60 
432  00 


1 
I 
1 
1 


17.8 
32.6 
4.5.9 
34.4 
4-2.1 
1  42.8 
1  4-2.8 
1  43.2 


CARPIBTMS' 


a 

u 

9 

a 

6 


162 
156 
164 
172 
190 
1p7 
176 
188 


s 


a 
o 


$180  7-2 
196  STi 
226  80 

241  92 
259  20 
254  88 

242  64 
258  48 


a 

\ 

ti 
u 
> 


il  11.5 

U-3 

1 4aC 

i3ai 
is;  3. 


January  . 
February 
March  — 
April .... 

May 

June 

iiuty 

August . . 


JOURNEYMEN. 


1,493  '$1,3.37  04 
1,524  24 
1.673  28 
2,731  84 
2,804  40 
.3.011  04 
3. 397  68 
3,  207  60 


1,5-23 
1.964 
2,  572 
•2,559 
•2,  930 
3, 06.1 
2,891 


«  89. 5 

1,309 

$1. 172  88 

1  00.0 

1,204 

1. 213  20 

85.2 

1.276 

1, 421  28 

1  06.9 

1,490 

1.654  56 

1  0J».6 

1.498 

1, 667  52 

1  02.  7 

1,  MK) 

1,774  80 

1  10.8 

1,727 

1.933  20 

1  10.9 

1,777 

1,989  88 

£0  896 
lOP.T 

111.4 
I  11.0 
1  U  3 
I  li.* 
1  II  5 
111.5 


K 
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CHEMNITZ,  SAXONY. 

The  town  of  Chemnitz  is  situated  in  the  most  extensive  manufactnr- 
ng  district  of  Grermany,  fully  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  which 
nay  be  classed  as  work-people.  The  extent  and  value  of  the  imports 
nto  the  United  States  from  that  district  are  shown  by  the  following 
table: 


Statement  shotcing  ike  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  consular  district  of 
Chemnitz  during  the  two  years  endlr/f  September  30,  1873  and  1874. 


AiUclea 


^(  tou  hodery 

^ouuks 

I^i^to-jfoml* 

^re«»-tri  m  mings 

So  broideries 

'^Mcy  goods 

tlore»  

^«,  (cotton  snd  nilk) . 
insicai  iustrunicuts . . . . 

'itoeUaneous 

rx* 

'  oolen  shAwls  and  yam 

Total 


Value. 


1873. 

1874. 

12,622,363 

|l,  807.  957 

41,674 

25, 915 

10, 328 

55,307 

353, 335 

126,  496 

104.279 

74,139 

22,384 

60,106 

455,666 

549, 602 

19  J,  227 

265, 002 

144, 782 

51, 906 

12,  6^7 

21, 625 

47, 8r0 

29,163 

9,454 

6,243 

4, 015, 009 


3, 073,  521 


MECHANICAL  AND  FACTORY  LABOR. 

Before  presenting  the  rates  of  factory  labor  obtained  during  a  visit 
this  enterprising  district  in  1872,  the  following  statements  of  the 
iniugs  of  mechanics,  factory  hands,  and  others  in  preceding  years  are 
v^en.  They  were  obtained  in  the  respective  years  indicated,  and  pub- 
^hed  in  the  reports  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Chemnitz : 

^It  showing  the  average  weekly  rates  paid  for  labor  in  the  distnct  of  ChemnitZf  Saxotiyf  in 
the  respective  years  1860,  and  front  1864  to  18(38,  inclusive. 


Trades. 

• 

Males. 

Females. 

1860. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

$2  52 
2  40 

2  16 

48 

1  92 

3  60 

2  88 

2  88 
'2*46 

1867. 

1868. 

1860. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

*5>rdoon-maker8 

'^ificial-flower  makers. . 
'k©r»    ..          

12  16 

i  08 
1  17 
1  80 

13  60 

i'44' 
72 
2  52 

12  52 
2  40 

2  16 
48 

1  92 

3  60 

2  16 

288 
2  52 

2  40 

3  12 
72 

2  88 

3  24 
2  33 
2  16 
2  88 
2  52 
2  16 
2  70 
2  52 
2  16 

12  52 
2  52 
2  52 

1  44 

2  16 

3  60 
2  88 

2  88 

2*64' 

$2  52 
2  52 
2  88 

1  44 

2  16 

3  60 

3  24 

4  32 

2  88 

2  88 

4  56 

72 

2  88 

3  60 
2  88 
2  88 
2  80 
2  88 

2  16 

3  24 
3  24 
2  40 

$1  08 

ei  08 
1  08 

10  96 

0  87 

$0  96 
0  87 

10  96 
0  87 

$0  96 

0  «7 

•rbers 

^ket-makers  



'Ttl-makers  ........... 

^r -brewers      ......... 

3  24 

1  08 

2  28 
2  01 
2  52 

1  80 

2  52 
2  52 
1  92 

1  08 

2  88 
2  16 
2  16 

2  64 

3  24 
9  78 

3  60 

1  44 

2  52 

2  52 

3  24 
2  16 
2  52 
2  52 

2  52 

1  20 

3  24 
3  72 

2  88 

2  7« 

3  24 
2  78 

^It-makers,  workers  in 

"0)016          

*^«aclier8 

1  20 

1  t8 

1  44 
1  44 

1  44 

1  44 

1  44 

1  44 

•ookbinilers    

'•"lUs-foiinclers. 

*rn8b-rDak(;rs     ...... 

72 

2  83 

3  24 
2  33 
2  16 
2  88 
2  52 
2  16 
2  79 
2  52 
2  16 

72 

2  88 

3  60 
2  3:} 
2  88 
2  88 
2  88 
2  16 

2  88 

3  21 
2  16 

*nckki  vers 

« 

kick'inakera   

'sicbers         

hiiton>makers  

1  08 

1  08 

1  08 

1  08 

)anl -makers,  (playing) . . . 
^ard-makers,  (carauig)  .. 

1  08 
68 

1  80 

1  ao 

jarpeoters 

'iftooD-niakers 

1  20 
90 

1  44 

1  08 

I  08 
72 

1  08 
72 

1  20 

48 

1  20 

Igarmakers 

2  16 
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Table  showing  the  average  iceekly  rates  paid  for  labor  in  the  district  of  Clt^emnitZj  «|c-— Cont'd. 


Trades. 


Chair-f  ramors 

Chemicil  manufacturers . 

Cliioine  v-8wcep* 

Clotb-dbinhers 

Clotb-weavors 

(^ioth-shearers 

Cloth-printers 

Comb-makers 

Conlectioners 

('oopers 

Cot  ton-Bpinners 

Crockery-ware  artists . . . 
Crockery-ware  workmen 

Day-laborers 

Distillers 

Dyers  of  Hilk  and  wool. .. 

Eu  pravers 

File-cntters 

Frinf^re-makors 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Glaziers 

Glis-'^-workers 

Glove-sowers 

Goldsmiths    

Gunsmiths 

Hatters 

H  arneRfl-makers 

Iron  and  steel  workers : 

Iron-founders 


9i  16 
1  62 

1  92 

2  37 

2  04 
1  «) 

3  24 


Machine-builders . .  - 

Locksmiths 

Cutlets 

Nail-makers 

Blacksmiths 

Screw-makers 

Lithographers 

Lnom-builders 

Millers 

Milliners 

Mining : 

Carpenters 

Miners 

Drawers 

Day  laborers 

Needle-makers 

Oilcloth-makers 

Potters 

Printers : 

Compositors 

IJoys 

Ronf-makers 

S:MlUlers 

Saw-mill  laborers 

Slaters 

Shoemakers 

Saoemakor!*'  tools 

.Soap-makers 

Stockinj;- weavers,     (ma- 
chine)  

Rtoue-maHons 

Stone-cutters 

Stone-qnarrymen 

T  nilors *. 

'lanners 

Turners 

TT|»estr>-m:»kers 

WaichnKikera 

\Vheehrri.:hts 

Worsted- work 

NVirr  el»»th  mnkers 

Weavers,  (silk) 

WiM»l-eom  bers 


Males. 


Females. 


1860. 


1864. 


08 
16 
40 
16 
32 
88 
63 
3  18 

1  44 
3  96 

2  16 
1  92 
1  56 
I  80 

1  08 

2  16 
2  52 


$2  IG 
1  98 

1  92 

2  37 
2  40 
2  52 
2  16 

1  20 

2  i'S 
2  8H 
2  88 
5  04 

2  HH 
1  92 

3  1?^ 


1865. 


$2  52 

2  40 
72 

3  24 

2  88 


88 
24 
44 
44 

60 
88 
32 


2  16 

1  68 
S  16 

2  52 

3  24 
2  16 
1  20 


1  08 


3  96 
2  16 
2  05 


32 

68 
52 

:w 

16 
80 
16 


3  60 
I  06 

1  08 
84 

2  16 
1  80 
1  20 
1  20 
1  eO 

3  96 


80 
8-^ 
88 
16 
80 
16 

1  26 

2  88 

3  60 
3  12 
2  40 
2  16 
2  34 


3 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 


04 
44 

8ri 
fiO 
88 
16 
42 
44 
64 
88 
8^ 
24 
68 
16 
96 


1866. 


$2  52 

2  40 
72 

3  24 
2  88 

2  88 

3  24 
1  44 
1  44 
3  60 


5  04 


2 
1 
2 


07 
44 

88 


3  IH) 


2 

2 
o 


88 
16 


16    /, 

60 

24 

88 

44 

52 

20 

52 

96 

88 

15 


2  88 


5  04 


4 
2 
2 
3 
I 
2 


68 
52 
50 
60 
92 
88 


12 

16 
40 
96 
1^ 
12 
52 
92 


16 
36 


1  98 


20 
08 
06 
52 
O-' 
16 


3  60 
1  04 
1  0^ 
96 
52 
8() 
44 


1  44 

2  12 


2  52 
2  16 

2  88 


3 

2 

3 
o 

1 
1 
1 

o 

1 

2 


96 
64 
36 
16 

68 
20 
08 
S'^ 
08 
.V2 


72 
2  04 
2  40 


3  24     3  24 


3  12 

2  88 
2  16 
2  40 
96 
2  B8 

2  52 

1  :»2 


72 
2  16 
2  40 


96 
96 
52 
92 
68 
8H 
5J 


88 
16 
24 


3  96 
2  64 
5  76 
2  IG 
2  88 

1  08 
96 

2  40 
2  Iti 
2  28 

1  44 

2  16 
2  16 
2  52 


96 
96 
70 
92 
68 

52 


2 
2 
1 

2 

2 
2 

1 
o 

2 
2 


16 
88 
0?^ 
96 
40 
16 
40 
68 
16 
16 
62 


1867. 


12  88 

2  40 
72 

3  24 
3  12 
2  88 


1868. 


l''<60.  ,  1?«4.     1865.     1^6C.  .  1967.   le«Q. 


1  44 

I  80 
3  60 


5  04 


16 
44 

68 
3  W) 
2  88 
2  16 


t2  88 

2  40 
72 

3  24 
3  00 

2  >-8 

3  (K) 
1  44 
1  80 
3  GO 
3  60 
5  04 


$0  72   $0  96 


:<4 

44 

88 
GO 
8j^ 
40 


1  44 

1  44 

2  64 

2  88 

2  88 

2  12 

3  24 

3*24 

2  16 

2  52 

96 

1  08 

3  60 


1 
2 
2 
I 
3 
1 
2 
1 


44 

8^ 
96 
44 
24 
68 
52 
08 


17 
60 
16 
40 

08 
60 


^3  12 
{4  32 


2  52 
1  92 


96 
2  28 

2  40 

3  60 


96 
96 

92 

68 

8v- 


3 
4 
2 
2 
1 
4 
4 
2 
1 


24 
32 
40 
40 
08 
?2 
33 
52 
92 


90      1  08    ♦^O  96'$0  96'e0  9efO« 
72  :       72  '         84         H       ei      H 


I  44      1  62 


»48 


•« 


1  08      1  20  ,     1  08 


96     1  02 


1  26 


6  48 
2  16 
2  88 
1  08 

1  08 

2  40 
2  40 
2  .'»2 


96 
2  40 
2  40 


3  60 

96 

96 

96 

2  88 

I  92 

1  68 

2  88 
2  88 


I 

6S 

2 

16 

2 

40 

o 

70 

04 
60 
20 
16 

88 
44 

08 
40 

88 
88 
68 
16 
40 
88 


1  44 


1  08^ 


1  4i 


1« 


1  08    1  OS  1 H 


1  44    1»! 


141 


60 


48 


4?        48 


eoj    « 


i  OBii'dri    i  08  'i'o8,  1(^1  ''^ 


Children. 
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7  the  average  weekly  rates  of  labor  paid  in  the  district  of  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  in 

the  year  1871. 


4e«. 


ar  makers,  fe- 


ftee  tile-layera) 


». 

-8 


laborers. 


Akers 

>rie8,  laborers., 


ps  ... 
:ture : 
jrs  ... 


keni 


letting  work. 


ers 

idj 

%nd  wool. 


•meshoers. 
ictarers... 


ool- washers. 


■{ 


females 

r  workers 

Ktlishiog  eatab* 


lakers 
ra .  ... 


tnrers 


.5 


5.2 
'•I 

M  O 

<  ♦» 

J  3 


$1  44  to  II  87 

*84 

•1  32  to   1  68 

2  88  to  3  GO 
1  {>2to     t54 

3  96  to   4  32 

3  06 


2  76  to  2  H8 
*1  08 

3  60 

4  08 
2  88  to   3  60 

1  68  to   4  (J2 

2  88  to  3  24 

t54 
3  36 

3  KG 

238to  3  GO 
2  16 

2  59 

2  64  to  2  88 
96  to   1  44 


•1  20 

3  60 

•1  20 


3  60 
3  60to  3  96 

4  32 
*1  98 

5  76 


2  70  to 
1  44  to 

3  96  to 


2  16 
4  32 
1  80 

4  32 

1  08 

5  76 

5  76 


.a  A 
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S         o 


$2  16 

2  16 

3  60 

$2  52  to 

2  88 

2  64  to 

3  24 

•1  44  to 

1  80 

*72 

2  in 


3  24 
2  88  to   3  60 


3  36  to   3  60 


2  52 
2  16  to  2  88 
2  88  to  1  44 


3  60 
*l  80 

1  08to      f72 

5  40  to   1  80 

2  88 

2  52to  2  88 

1  56 

3  24  to   4  32 

3  60 

2  16 

2  52 

3  24 


2  16  to  2  88 

2  88 
2  52  to  4  32 
1  44to      t72 

3  24 


3  60  to 


3  60to 
1  20  to 

f43to 
3  36  to 
3  Goto 
3Gto 


s  males 

females 

*  Besides  board  and  lodging. 


5{> 
88 
88 
96 
80 
21 
48 
04 
76 
80 
50 


2  16  to   2  68 


2  SS 
2  16  to  2  88 


3  60to  4  32 
3  24  to  4  32 


3  24 
2  34 


H 

80  fm 


-:2 

a  s  " 


a 
.2d 


*-.a 
ct  a 


*|0  60tofi  20 

2  52 

2  16  to   4  32 

2  50  to   2  88 

1  44  to  2  16 

9Uto   1  68 
*1  08to    1  56 

2  88  to   3  60 


*90to    1  80 
2  52  to  3  CO 


2  34  to 

2  88  to 


4  32 

4  68 

t-29 


I  44 


1 


2  04  to 
1  -26  to 

1  08  to 
hi4to 

2  IGto 


2 

5 


83 
04 


3  GO 


1 

4 

*l 


08 
32 
08 


80  to 

72  to 

t36to 


2  52 

1  20 

72 


*72  to  2  52 
1  98to   4  32 


2  16to 
2  16  to 
1  44  to 
1  44  to 


96 
24 
88 
80 
24 


•I 

1  eoto  5 
1 

2  88to  3 
60  to   1 
t29to 


26 
76 
62 
60 
80 
48 
60 


1  98 


1  44 
3  06  to  3  24 


2  b8to   4  68 

3  60to  1  44 
2  70  to  5  04 


—  « -r  £  =  © 


i 


•^Si  £  5  5 


Co  ^ rS 

k:  «  ..  .§  c8 -J 


2«  .  ^ 
-i  «  as  ;,  2  «I2 


S 


*«1  03to$l  44 

1  80  to  2  88 

1  44  to  4  32 

2  52  to  3  (A) 

2  52  to  4  32 

1  08  to  1  -JO 

1  8Jto  2  16 


*86to    1  tO 

•9H 

1  44  to  2  Ji8 

1  f)8  to   2  t"^ 

1  80  to   2  8d 


2  52  to   4  32 


2  16 

1  15to   2  1H 

1  08to   4  32 
t36 


2  88 
•1  OSto   1  20 


*2  52 
2  16  to   5  04 


2  88  to   3  CO 


*1  80 
2  16  to  2  52 
2  88  to  3  GO 

2  16  to  3  GO 
f  "■> 

♦1  08  to    1  80 

72  to    1  80 

•1  68  to   2  itf 


•96  to    1  41 


1  80to  2  88 


S  40to  4  32 
72  to  1  32 


t  Children's  wages. 
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Table  showing  the  average  weekly  rates  of  labor  paid  in  the  district  of  CheMnittj  ^— Cod 


i 


i 


Machine  baildinfs : 

Machiue  smiths 

Machine  wood-workers 
Olher  workers  

Masods 


if  a 

a? 
"I 


Match-manufacturers,  males 

Mochaoicians  and  opticians.. 

Millei-s 

Miners : 

Metal 


Slate. 


Stone  

Coal. 

Modistes  or  milliners,  female*' 

Nail  factories 

Needle  and  nin  makers 

Painters  ana  varniehers,  or-  C 
namental ) 

Point-Hce  workers,  females . 

Oil-cloth  mannfacture 

Paper  mauafacture 

Pariors 

Potters,  general  work 

Portfolios,  leather  and  fancy* 

goods ( 

Pattern-drawer 

Photographers j 

Plaster  of  Paris 
manufacture  .. 


or  gypsum 


Playing-card  manufacture  .  \ 

Powder-mills 

Printers  or  type-setters 

Printers,  boys  and  pirls 

Purse,  glove,  and  cap  makers 

Quarry  men 

Kibb.-n-maDufacture 

Hooflug-factorics 

Hope-makers 

Saddlers 

Saw-mills 

Sorew-mannracturo 

Sculptors 

Shoe-makers 

Sieve-makers 

Sbter  or  roof-coverer 

Soiitbs: 

Copper-smiths 

Cutlery-siniths 

Boiler'smitbs 

Toclinical  instruments. . . 

Xail-sraiths 

Blncksiniths 

Soap-bi)iler«» 

Spinning : 

K 
) 


Cotton 


Loose  yam f 

Cam-yam 

Flax  spinning 


{ 


•4  90 

13  64  to  3  36 

S  76  to  S  04 

3  12  to  3  06 


4  33 
6  00 

3  53 


3  16  to 
3  IGto 


3  38 
5  OG 


5  Gtto 
3  48to 


3  96 
3  52 


3  60to  3  84 


5  76 


5  76  to  7  30 
•3  52  to  tl  08 


3  60  to  4  33 
♦1  80 


5  40 

73  to   1  44 

3  24  to  3  43 


3  88  to  3  36 
4  33 
3  96 
3  34 


5  04 
3  40 

3  52 

4  14 

6  00 

3  ca 

5  16 

4  32 


3  60 

1  80to  4  32 

1  r;3  to  3  34 

t54  to  72 

3  34  to  1  60 

f36  to  48 

3  16  to  3  88 

1  44to  1  68 

142  to  48 


Stitch  or  loop  work 


•egg 

si  s  S  • 
5    -  S  f'  fl 

o 


$4  33 

13  60to  5  04 
3  16  to  3  88 
3  88  to  3  96 


3  88  to  3  36 


3  16 


*79to   96 
38810  4  C8 

1  44 


3  34  to  4  33 


\ 


3  60 


3  96  to  4  68 

1  03  to  1  44 

8  88 

3  60 


1  Odto  1  20 
8  88  to  3  34 


3  16  to  3  52 
""2'88 


3  88to  4  33 
*1  08to  1  44 


3  60 
3  52 


\ 


•M  es  «•  «M 
a   &,.= 

M  S  "  £ 


a 

9 

s.  - 

r- 

«-  a 


l";  j;  i-»  ^  M 


$2  16t4>$5  76 
8  52  to  4  32 
3  00  to  4  32 
8  52 14>  4  32 


•'5     "^  B 


:;5-:: 


V 


1  68to  3  16 


1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 


44  to 
15  to 
44  to 
15  to 
32  to 
32  to 
73  to 


16 
30 
IC 
30 

48 
48 
60 


3  84  to  6  48 


9  bSto  3  60 

3  60 

8  16  to  8  88 

1  80to   1  44 


8  53to  3  84 
1  80to  9  16 


9  88to  5  76 
1  08  to  a  16 
8  52  to  3  34 
8  16  to  4  32 


'96  to 


1  62 

1  44 

*1  44 


1  44  to  8  88 
*1  80  to  8  16 


{ 


8  34  to  S  as 
8  IGto  3  34 
8  ICto  3  34 


{ 


3  96 
96  to   1  80 


} 


. 


[ 


8  G8to   3  36 
tl  68 

2  88  to   1  20 


I3  16U 


} 


Besldca  \)oaTd  a>i<\  \oA^\w^- 


X^VxUwa'i 


wages. 


2  40ti 
264  tl 

f4»ti 


144t 
144t 


721 

•1»1 

1  89t 

96t 


1  tf^t 
2l6t 
1801 

1  eot 

5041 


S53t 


•961 
S521 
1441 


9  831 

1  Ui\ 

2  iCt 
1441 


1601 


IK 
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n^  the  average  weekly  rates  of  labor  p<M  in  the  district  of  Chemniljs,  ^c — Cont'd. 


savers: 


Aine  builders, 
ies 


P 
"I 


rs 

ers,  serpentine. 


oanufhctiire 

'  musical  instm- 


;tory 

ne  nremen 


k  layers 


s.. 
rs. 


metal 

wood 

Bakers 

rs  ic  trunk-makers 
tick  or  cane-manu- 


clock  makers 

laie  makers i 

bair  makers 

ilk-weoTer 

avers: 

aask 

ii6 


$1  44  toll  80 
ti4to      72 

2  16to  5  76 

4  33 


et  to 

II 


wR. 2  p  fl 


5-9  gSp^ 


Ho 


^ 


3  24  to  7  20 
'3'96"to*5"76 


3  24 

3  96 

3  24  to  3  60 


5  76t0  7  20 

1  08 

2  64to  5  76 


2  88to  3  12 
2  76  to  1  80 
252to  3  96 


$3  60 
$4  32to  7  20 


3  24to   4  32 
1  44 


2  88  to  4  ?2 

2  16  to  3  60 

2  88 

2  16to  3  24 


2  A2 
2  52 


•1  08to|2  16 

96 

2  16to  5  76 

1  44  to  2  88 

2  88to  3  60 


oo-g  ©U 

:S^5S5Ha 


3  60to  4  50 

4  32 

2  88to  3  60 


5  40 

1  62to  3  24 

goto   1  44 

324 


Its  and  carpets 

itian  amd  liniog) 

0 3 

fbts 

weavers 

ibing 

c,  boxM  and  cases. 
t^  wooden  toys  . . . . 
mannfiBcture 

>th  weavers 

rth  shearers 

ing i 


2  16 
2  40 


4  08 

2  52 


360to  1  92 


3  24  to  4  68 

f24to,     36 


2  88to  4  68 


3  24 
2  88to  1  44 
4  32to  1  92 


2  40 


2  16  to  3  60 


2  64 


3  24to  3  60 


1  80  to  3  12 

2  16  to  3  60 
2  70to  3  60 
4  32to  504 
2  88to  5  76 

1  08 
2  52to  3  24 


2  52to  3  60 


268to  3  60 


2e8to  4  32 


S  16to  2  88 
2  16  to  2  52 

80to  3  60 

44  to 


1 
1 
1 


143 
08tO  9  40 
1  56 
2  16  to  2  88 


[ 


2  52to  3  24 
2  52 

1  68to  360 

1  44 

288 

2  52to  3  60 


} 


$1  44tot2  88 
tl  08 

1  08to  1  80 

1  80to  268 

"s'eoto'i'TO 


2  16to 


2  34  to 


1  68to 

2  16to 
2  16  to 
2  88  to 


504 
1  08 


1 
1 
3 
4 
3 
5 
3 


44 
98 
60 
33 
96 
04 
96 


2  59 

i'ii 


1  98to 


1  80 

259 


1  80to  3  16 
1  44to  2  88 

1  44tO  9  40 


1  80to  2  88 


1  68to  2  88 
988 


V^ 


*  BMides  board  and  lodging. 


t  Cbildren's  wages. 


34  L 


\ 


Day-laborers  in  cooper-sbops,  for  12  working-bours,  receive  * 
unskilled  laborers,  30  cents. 

Straw-plaiting  in  Zwenkau^  Saxony. — This  industry  is  cbiefl; 
on  by  women  and  children,  besides  their  housework  and  seho< 
snch  of  the  men  as  are  occupied  during  the  summer-months 
kilns,  &c.,  plait  straw  in  the  winter.    The  earnings  for  men  pex 
not  less  than  18  cents ;  women,  10  cents ;  children,  while  a 

!mj  schools,  4  cents. 

I  §  Paper  and  pasteboard  manyfacturej  Chemnitz^  Saxony. — Wa| 

from  96  cents  to  $3.60  per  week. 

Fastsboard  boxes  and  other  articles  of  pasteboard^  Bu^hholz,  S 
Men,  per  week,  from  $2.52  to  $4.32;  women,  $1.20  to  $1.80;  ( 
36  cents  to  39  cents. 

The  above  industry  consists  of  the  manufacture  of  boxes  for  cl 

candies,  soaps,   perfumeries,   gloves,   hose  and   balf-hose,  trii 

labels,  envelopes,  tickets,  &c. 

Playing-card  factories  at   Chemnitz^   Saxony. — Wages  per  yt 

i  men,  $2.16  to  $3.60 ;  wages  per  week  for  women,  84  cents  to  $1 

I;  Manufacture  of  Chinese    lanterns^  d;c.,  ZwenJcuu.  Saxony. — C 

over  12  years  of  age,  working  from  3  to  4  hours  per  day,  earn 
jji  from  36  cents  to  48  cents ;  men,  working  12  bours  per  day,  ea 

-    I,  from  36  cents  to  48  cents. 

*  Printing-offices  in  ChtminitZj  Saxony, — Type-setters  and  printi 

week,  $2.88  to  $5.76;  women  and  girls,  $1.20  to  $1.80;  appi 
I  72  cents  to  $1.68. 

^   i  Leather  belting  for  machines,  d'C.j  ChemnitZj  Saxony. — Men,  pt 

^  )  $2.52  to  $4.32 ;  women,  $1.20  to  $1.68. 

Kid-glove  sewing  at  Obertciesenthalj  Saxony. — Wages,  for  1  dozen 
sewed,  54  cents. 
Felt  and  cloth  shoe  factory,  Waldheinij  Saxony. — ^Men,  per  week 
Cigar  factory,  Waldheim,  Saxony. — Rollers  and  assorters,  pei 
(male  and  female,)  $1.20  to  $3.60 ;   girls,  12  to  16  years  of  age,  7 
to  $1.68 ;   children,  under  14  years  of  age,  36  cents  to  72  cents. 


i  ^ 
Lf 
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CITY  LOCAL-EXPRESS  COMPANIES"  IN  SAXONY, 


^Jtnaberg. 

[Hiemnits  . 

I>o.... 


Bo. 
Dubeln 


Leisnij; . . . 
liiUveida 


N»me  of  company. 


Express 

Mailer's  Express  Company 

Expressmen  s  Institation,  (yellow  marks  of 

distinction) 

United  Expressmen  Institution,  (white  marks 

of  distinction) 

Expressmen's  Institation 

Expressmen's  Institution 

Express 

Express  Company 


i 


s 

O  o 


1863 
1861 

1868 

1868 
I6<i2 


1862 
1867 
1861 


a 
s 


o 
6 


20 
60 

50 

25 
3 


3 
5 
6 


Wages  per  week. 


11.80.  without  percentage. 
$2.16  to  12.70. 

#1.80  to  12.52. 


I 


11.68. 
These  expressmen  work  for 
their  own  account  and  pi^y 
a  weekly  araonnt  of  18  cents 

I     for  the  loan  of  tools,  &c. 

$1.92. 

11.44  to  $2.16. 


The  above  coDsists  mainly  in  unskilled  labor  of  ^very  kind,  garden 
vork,  transportation  and  packing  of  furniture  and  other  articles,  carry- 
ing of  circulars,  cards,  bills,  &c.,  &c. 

PRICES  OF  FACTORY-LABOR  IN  CHEMNITZ  IN  1872. 

The  statements  presented  in  the  preceding  six  pages  show  the  rates 
paid  for  mechanical  and  other  labor  in  the  district  of  Chemnitz  during 
the  year  1860,  and  in  the  years  from  18G4  to  1868,  inclusive ;  also  the 
weekly  wages  which  obtained  in  the  year  1871,  classified  according  to  the 
population  of  the  respective  towns,  which  tables,  as  well  as  the  given  state- 
ment of  wages  iij  Saxony  in  1870,  have  been  translated  from  the  reports 
of  the  Chemnitz  chamber  of  commerce.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
^tes  in  the  latter  years  exhibit  a  considerable  increase  over  those  of 
1860. 

The  rates  which  prevailed  in  1872,  when  the  author  visited  this  dis- 
trict, and  which  are  presented  in  the  following  pages,  showed  a  decided 
advance  over  those  of  1871 : 


Occupation. 

ITours    of 
labor  per 
day. 

Per  week. 

Men. 

Women.  . 

Children. 

wiery  factories  :♦ 
Stocking-weavers,  according  to  skill  and  in- 
dustry  

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

$2  88to|3  60 
1  44  to  2  16 
5  04  to  8  64 
3  60  to  5  04 
3  60to  5  04 

Ordinary  handf ...........^..r. 

Sonerintendent  of  factory - - 

Hacbinists - 

I^nocksTnUliA ,-,--,-, T 

Spoolers,  weavers.  &c......... 

11  80to|2  88 
1  44 

JMeacbers 

3  12 
2  88to   5  76 
2  88 to  504 

Xdzlne-macbine  workers 

Hyoraulic-Dress  men 

Finishers,  assorters.  stampers 

1  44  to   1  80 

1  66 

2  40 
204 

1  08to   1  26 

1  92to  2  88 

1  80 

Spoolers 

Wmivcts.  oin  piecework 

4  44 

Catters.  on  piecework 

Formers,  on  piecework 

Finisbeni 

i'eito'i'is' 

If affter-flnisbers   

Fjniahera'  awristnnta 

'i'isto'i'ic' 

*  This  ettabliabment,  beside  the  fixed  wages,  pays  an  extra  percentage  for  good  work. 
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Factory  UJxnr — Continued. 


Occopalion. 


Wage«  per  treek. 


Hosiery  factory — Continued. 

JTormers 

Dresaers 

Prea8«ira 

Another  factory : 

Stocking-weaverg 

Spoolers 

Glove-makers 

GloTe  embroiderers  and  qailtcrs 

Glove  and  stocking  formers 

Cotton-glove  linishers 

Cotton-glove  cutters 

Weavers  of  gloves  on  frames 

Weavers  of  gloves  on  framos 

Weavers  of  glove-cloth  on  powor-looms 

Girls,  at  piecework 

Girls,  ornamenting  and  embroidering 

Girls,  making  hand  silk-points 

Girls,  making  button-holes,  dec,  by  hand 

Girls,  fluishing 

Yam  factory : 

Spinners,  on  piecework 

Cotton-spinning : ' 

Assorters,  dec,  per  10,000  spindles 

•    Dressers  up 

Turning-iu  on  self-acting  machinea^ 

Twirlere 

Weighers,  packers 

Grinders,  polishers 

Spinners 

Locksmiths ^ . .  • 

Watchmen  and  ilay-laborers 

Carding    and    spinning    master,   machine- 
builder,  dto 

Machinists,  gas-flttors,  ^bo 

HannCnctures  of  Thibets,  dec : 

Weavers,  on  power-looms 

Weavers,  on  mmd-looma 

Djeiug : 

Foreman 

Assistant  foreman 

Dyers 

Fi  remen 

Laborers 

At  other  work 

Damask  factory : 

Hachine-looma 

Finishers 

C  hain -shearers 

Hand-loom  weavers 

Work-mastors 

Preparatory  machines 

Hachine-works  :§ 

Borers,  planers,  screw-smiths 

Turners 

Founders  and  raolders 

Hammersmiths 

Strikers 

Tinsmiths 

Coppersmiths 

Braziers,  (kettle-makers) 

Yamishers 

Pattorn-makers 

Polishers 

3l'%ck8mith(& 

Grinders , , 

Smelters 

Locksmiths 

Saddlers 

Joiners 


10 
10 
10 

10.40 

10.40 

10.40 

10.40 

10.40 

10.40 

10.40 

13 

12 

la 

12 
13 
13 
13 
13 


Men. 


|3e0tof4  32 


3  84 


1  80to  S  53 


433 


13  to 
13  to 


13 
13 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


3  a4to  3  60 

3  34  to  3  43 

4  (»to  5  40 
8  53to  3  94 

t7  90ton  93 
3  06to  3  84 

3  43 

pi  40 


4  33to 

3  88  to 
38eto 
3  40  to 
3  16  to 


3  53  to 
8  53  to 
3  34  to 


7 
5 
3 
3 
2 
S 


90 
76 
60 
60 

86 
40 


2  88 

3  24 

3  34 

4  33 

6  48 


4 

5 
5 
5 
8 

6 

7 


3 
4 


50 
04 
94 
76 
56 
78 
80 
6  80 
8  88 
48 
54 
6  48 


4 

3 
3 
3 

4 


56 
24 
96 

78 
33 


Women. 


12  16to|3  98 
1  56to  i  6f 


G3to 
08to 
aOto 
08  to 
44  to 


44 

88 
16 
1  80 
156 
1  44 

1  eo 


44  to 
44to 
72to 
73  to 
08to 


1  80 

2  16 
ISO 
190 
196 


1  44to  193 

1  44 
1  SOto  3  16 


1  44  to  1  80 
1  80  to  8  16 


:196 


1  44to  180 

180 
136 


*  Seventy-three  hours  of  labor  produce,  on  the  average,  13,000  ponnda  of  atocking-yarn  Uo-*- 
i  And  house-room.  ^ 

I  The  diffei-enco  between  the  wages  of  male  and  female  labor  conaists,  mainly,  in  the  maaow 
finer  articles,  intrusted  to  the  former. 
§  Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  60. 
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Occupation. 

• 

Hours    of 
labor  por 
day. 

Wages  i;)er  week. 

Men. 

• 

"Women. 

Children. 

C8  Aflsociatioa : 
ry: 

$3  60  to  5  76 

6  48to  7  43 

3  S8 

1  44 

3  96  to  4  33 
5  04  to  5  76 

888 

4  33to  7  80 
3  88  to  4  33 

1  63 

3  60to  4  33 

5  04  to  7  30 

388 

3  88to  3  60 

36  to  1  08 

3  16  to  3  60 

4  33to  5  04 

3  16  to  3  60 

5  76to*7  30 

3  84  to  4  33 
5  76tO  8  64 

3  60to  4  33 
5  04  to  6  48 

360to  4  33 
5  04  to  6  48 
1  98to  3  88 

5  76  to  6  48 
353to  388 

6  48  to  10  08 
5  04  to  10  80 
5  04  to  8  65 

4  33to  7  03 
3  60  to  5  76 
3  60to  5  76 

5  76  to  8  65 
8  64  to  18  00 
1  44 to  360 

m  piecework 

• 

(8: 

iths 

ittw,  on  piecework 

1 

Bry: 

tiers 

• 

1  piecework - 

ip: 

ea.  first  to  third  year... 

lines: 

piecework 

•••••••••mmimm 

shines: 

n  piecework ....................... 

' shop: 

ocksmiths 

wksn.itlis.  on  piecework  ........... 

kers,  carpenters,  on  piecework  .... 

1 

u  on  piecework 

s 

ng  shop : 

(chiefly  on  piecework)  ............. 

iborers ............................ . 

[s,  making  embroidering  mactdnes : 
takers  and  pattern-makers 

IS...........................   ...... 

jrs 

milders.  (settinir  np  machines) ...... 

)ea 

i;h  the  preceding  statements  show  the  price  of  labor  in  the 
aring  establishments  of  Chemnitz  as  prepared  chiefly  by  the 
)  proprietors,  yet  as  it  is  believed  that  some  of  the  notes  of  the 
iken  as  he  visited  the  factories,  will  afford  additional  informa- 
le  subject,  they  are  reproduced  here : 

• 
Hartmann  &  Co!s  machine-works. 


Chemnitz,  Saxony,  September  16, 1872. 

[)auied  by  Mr.  Bider,  United  States  consul,  visited  the  works 
xon  Machine  Company,  (Hartmann  &  Co.,)  the  largest  estab- 
of  the  kind  in  Saxony,  and,  except  Borsig's,  at  Berlin,  the 
Germany.    About  200  men  are  employed. 
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The  following  are  the  rates  of  wages  or  weekly  earnings  of  the  men: 

Molders  on  piecework,  from  6  to  8  thalers,  $4.30  to  $5.76. 

Machinists  ^d  riveters,  average  $4.68. 

Carpenters  and  wood-workers,  5  thalers,  $3.60.      (These  formerlj 
worked  by  the  piece  and  earned  mpre.) 

Common  laborers,  4  thalers,  $2.88. 

Apprentices,  first  year,  20  gix)schen  per  week,  (48  cents;)  second  year, 
84  cent«,  and  an  increase  of  10  groschen,  (24  cents,)  each  sabseqaeot 
year.  There  are  about  75  apprentices  and  125  yonng  men  under  instrac- 
tions  employed;  200  in  all. 

(Hours  of  labor,  10  per  day.) 

Coal  now  costs  7  thalers  ($5.04)  per  ton,  formerly  5  thalers.   It  is 
brought  from  the  district  of  Zwickau,  about  60  miles. 

They  import  part  of  the  pig-iron  used  from  England  and  Scotland. 

They  make  cotton  and  woolen  machinery,  locomotives,  and  a  variety 
of  other  machinery.  t 

Hossel  (&  Coh  damasJcfactory. 

Visited  the  factory  of  Hossel  &  Co.,  who  make  damasks,  velvets,  reps, 
&c.,  some  all  wool.  They  employ  a  few  men  and  800  women.  Wages 
average  as  follows : 

Women,  29  thalers  per  week,  $1.98. 

Men  in  miU,  4^  to  5  thalers,  $3.24  to  $3.60. 

Men  dyers,  4J  to  5  thalers,  $3.24  to  $3.60. 

An  allowance  of  1  thaler  (72  cents)  per  month  for  rent*  is  made  to 
the  married  men  who  have  been  employed  in  this  establishment  for 
more  than  one  year,  and  20  silver  groschen  (48  cents)  if  under  a  year. 

Many  of  their  working-people  live  out  of  the  city  and  bring  their 
dinners.  They  are  very  frugal,  living  largely  on  coffee  and  potatoes. 
They  had  little  kettles  with  coffee,  some  had  bread,  others  potatoes, 
some  both.  They  cooked  their  potatoes  and  warmed  their  coffee  in  the 
mill.  Men  with  families  live  in  two  rooms,  paying  from  3  to  4  thalers 
($2.16  to  $2.88)  per  month  in  the  city,  but  in  the  country  oulj  aboot 
30  thalers  ($21.60)  per  year. 

Wages  of  masons, — Men  and  women  at  work  on  an  addition  to  the  fac- 
tory earn  as  follows : 

Bricklayers,  per  week,  5  thalers,  $3.60. 

Master  masons,  6  thalers,  $4.32. 

Women  to  mix  mortar  and  assist  the  masons,  earn  during  the  build- 
ing season  4  thalers,  ($2.88.)  These  women  are  chiefly  from  Bohemia, 
who  return  home  and  remain  during  the  winter. 

N'ottinghum  Knitting  Company^  (Mr.  Felkner,  manager.)  Established 
by  Mr.  Mundella,  M.  P.,  of  England,  who  is  one  of  the  priucipal  stock- 
holders. 

Wages  of  men  in  factory,  average  $3.60  per  week. 

Wages*of  females  in  factory,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  week ;  average,  Slf** 

Their  principal  factory  is  at  Pausa,  a  small  village  of  about  2,000  in- 
habitants, near  Hof,  and  not  far  from  Bavaria,  where  from  1,800  to 
2,000,  chiefly  females,  are  employed.  They  have  their  knittingframea 
at  their  homes,  where  all  the  members  of  the  family  work,  and  earn  but 
firom  3  to  4  thalers  per  week,  at  piecework.  They  receive  from  44  to  130 
sgr,  ($1.06  to  $3.12,)  per  dozen.  On  the  finest  hose,  selling  at  8  thal«« 
per  dozen,  the  price  paid  is  but  130  groscl^en,  and  as  a  family  of  ordi- 
nary size  can  complete  but  1  dozen  per  week,  their  earnings  (13.12)  ar^ 
very  small.  In  the  factory  at  Pausa  the  females  earn  but  from  1  to  3 
thalers,  (72  cents  to  $1.44,)  per  week. 
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Starke  &  Co,y  manufacturers  of  commoo  cotton  hosiery,  employ 
t  300  bands. 

le  men  earn  5  thalers  per  week,  $3.60. 
omeu  to  finish  goods,  2^  to  3  thalers,  $1.80  to  $2.16. 

LEDPSIC,  SAXONY. 

he  two  annual  statements  of  Mr.  Consul  Steuart,  as  given  below, 
ibit  the  kind  and  value  of  merchandise  manufactured  in  this  dis- 
rt  wbicb  in  the  years  indicated  found  a  market  in  the  United  States. 


of  the  description  and  value  of  merchandise  certified  at  the  Leipsio  consulate  and 
export^  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  ending  September  30, 1873  and  1872. 


Kind  of  merchandise. 


Dolen  and  half-woolen  goods 

*»  and  skins 

tlon  and  linen  goods 

loks,  mnsic  and  pictures 

Bsical  and  other  instruments 

tees  and  trimmings 

regs 

id  ^oTca 

sman  hair -. 

op  and  fancy -ware 

nstlea ....^ 

[achinery  and  iron-ware 

[iseellanoons 

Total  ralue  in  United  States  gold  dollars 


Value. 


|d08,634 

523,782 

382,786 

376,770 

255,833 

169, 976 

83,409 

90,646 

86,265 

55,556 

35,447 

6,515 

53,438 


2,939,057 


•1,306,639 
430,390 
363,560 
286.565 
273,955 
279,658 
99,144 
163, 577  ij 
87,564  { 
66,345 
47,649 
14,064 
29,430 


3,448,540 


Leipsic  is  celebrated  for  its  three  annual  fairs,  and  for  its  extensive 
MMkmaking  establishments.  Its  book  trade  being  the  largest  in  the 
srorld,  the  following  brief  notice  may  prove  interesting. 


THE  BOOK  TRADE  OF  LEIPSIO. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  Xo  the  literary  and  scientific  world  that  this  city 
Ustances  all  others  in  the  book  trade,'  particularly  for  works  in  the  Ger- 
man tongue ;  and  not  for  that  alone,  but  also  in  the  majority  of  modern 
Uid  dead  languages. 

As  the  American  author  intrusts  his  manuscript  to  a  publisher  in 
S'ew  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  so  does  the  French  writer  with  one 
ti  Paris,  the  English  with  one  in  London,  and  the  German,  and,  it  might 
UiDost  be  said,  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  with  the  publishers  of  Leip- 
4c,  this  being  the  metropolis  of  German  letters,  and  only  a  few  good 
^orks  are  published  at  other  places  in  the  German  Empire. 

The  sale  of  books  forms  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  com- 
iDcrce  here;  it  alone  is  said  to  amount  to  two  millions  of  dollars  yearly. 
Ji  £Eict  the  whole  book  trade  of  Germany  is  centered  on  the  spot,  and 
svery  bookseller  in  Germany  and  the  adjoining  countries  has  an  agent 
lere.  Six  hundred  booksellers  sometimes  assemble  at  the  Easter  fair 
o  settle  their  annual  accounts  and  purchases,  and  there  are  130  resi- 
lents  and  40  printing-ofi&ces.  They  have  an  exchange  of  their  own 
ailed  the  Deutsche  Buchhandler  Borse,  where  they  meet  and  transact 
msiness. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  publishers  are  F.  Brockhaus,  editor 
>f  the  far-famed  Gonversations-Jjexicon,  and  Baron  Tauchnitz. 
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The  Leipsic  City  Directory  for  1871  gives  the  names  of  249  boobfirms 
in  a  population  of  106,925,  smaller  than  that  of  Washington  City,  of 
-which  114  are  publishers,  part  of  them  having  their  own  printing-estab- 
lishments; 21  are  book-commission-merchants ;  21  are  music  pablishfirs 
and  dealers ;  6  are  antiquarians,  some  of  them  being  firms  of  great 
importance. 

The  celebrated  Leipsic  auction-sales  of  books  and  objects  of  art  are 
conducted  by  three  book-firms,  at  certain  regular  stated  periods.  In 
1868,  twelve  such  auctions  were  held,  resulting  in  the  aggregate  sales  of 
54,200  works,  comprising  some  200,000  volumes,  and  net  proceeds  of 
$36,000.  In  1869,  there  were  eleven  auction-sales,  with  60,000  works 
and  250,000  volumes,  an  aggregate  sale  of  $54,000.  The  most  impor- 
tant sale  during  this  year  was  that  of  the  library  of  the  late  Emperor 
Maximilian  of  Mexico,  which  realized  $16,560,  and  attracted  pmx^haaers 
not  only  from  England  and  France,  but  from  the  United  States. 

Besides  these  book-auctions,  there  were  two  aatograph-auction-saleSt 
consisting  of  3,300  numbers,  and  six  auctions  of  objects  of  art,  number- 
ing 15,000. 

In  the  year  1870,  in  consequence  of  the  Franco-German  war,  there 
were  but  seven  auctions  of  books  and  six  of  objects  of  art. 

Ckmparative  statement  of  the  tcorks  published  hy  the  German  hook-trade  of  Leipsic  dmii$ik 

years  1868, 1«69,  and  1870. 


SQl(}eot  of  works. 


Encyclopedia ;  works  of  refSsrenoe ;  soienoe  of  litefratore. . 

Theology 

Natiooai  ocoDomy  and  law ;  politics  and  statistics 

Medical,  surgical,  veterinary  sciences        

Natural  sciences;  chemistry  and  pharmacy 

Philosophy 

Educational  and  text  books 

Juvenile 

Classics  and  oriental  languages ;  antiquity  and  mythology 

Modem  langdages 

History  ana  biography 

Geography 

Mathemaucs  and  astronomy ^ 

Militaiy  science  and  horses 

Commerce  and  industry 

Arohiteoture,  machinery,  railroads,  and  navigation 

Forestry  tfnd  hunting ;  mining  and  smelting 

Housekeeping,  agriculture,  and  gardening 

Belles-lettres 

Fine>arts;  copy*book8  and  stenography 

Preemasonry 

Miscellaneous  works •.. 

Slavic  and  Hungmian  works 

Periodicals 


Total  for  each  year. . 
Total  for  three  years 


1866. 

1869. 

L^ 

196 

S89 

CT 

1,440 

1,687 

X0 

970 

l,Ml 

l,(M 

528 

517 

iU 

636 

ol5 

S& 

136 

187 

W 

966 

1,131 

m 

946 

m 

8fi 

440 

471 

m 

332 

335 

<m 

710 

6M 

m 

290 

«9 

v\ 

134 

1S4 

114 

Stil 

W 

3« 

4i5 

«4 

411 

190 

313 

m 

83 

93 

91 

280 

ae 

3U 

950 

m 

7» 

437 

435 

34« 

14 

8 

30 

381 

364 

3(» 

38 

e 

liO 

237 

335 

sni 

10,348 

U,l«l 

%f» 

31,375 


LEIPSIC  FAIBS. 

This  quaint  old  city  reposes  in  its  normal  inactivity,  except  duriDg 
one  of  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  it  becomes  the  principal  mart 
and  exchange  of  Northern  Europe. 

Three  large  fairs  are  held  here  annually,  one  beginning  the  first  of 
January,  called  Neujahrs  messe;  another,  the  second  Sunday  after  Basttf t 
or  the  Osier  messe;  and,  lastly,  the  Michaelmas  messe  in* October.  Of 
these  three,  each  of  them  lasting  three  weeks,  the  Easter  fair,  alreiiy 
referred  to,  is  by  far  the  most  important.  These  fairs  are  visited  by 
merchants  and  foteiguet^  itom  tVv^  moat  distant  parts  of  the  globe, 
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sometimes  to  the  Dumber  of  its  actual  popalation.  The  money  transac- 
tions at  one  time  amounted  to  80,000,000  of  tbalers  annually,  though  of 
late  they  have  fallen  short  of  this  sum. 

These  fairs  date  back  to  the  middle  ages,  and  for  a  long  period  have 
been  well  known  throughout  all  Europe.  Indeed,  among  all  the  multi- 
tude of  foreigners  who  flock  together  every  spring  to  transact  their 
business  in  I^ipsic,  it  is  probable  that  many  a  well-educated  Greek  and 
Asiatic  knows  more  about  this  one  city  than  he  does  about  the  country 
to  which  he  belongs.  During  the  fair  all  the  principal  squares  and 
streets  of  the  city  are  filled  with  long  lines  of  temporary  booths,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  shops,  in  which  goods  of  all  kinds  are  exposed  for 
sale— hardware,  cloths,  Bohemian  glass  and  porcelain,  furs  of  every 
variety,  pottery,  boots  and  hats,  artificial  flowers  and  hair,  jewelry,  toys, 
pipes  and  amber- work — in  short,  it  is  one  great  bazaar,  where  no  ])ro- 
duct  of  human  industry  seems  to  be  without  its  mart. 

Every  hotel  and  lodging-house  is  filled  to  overflowing;  the  streets 
are  thronged  with  strange  costumes  and  faces.  Persians  and  Arme- 
nians,  with  their  peculiar  manners  and  dress;  Polish  Jews,  with^ their 
long  black  buttoned-up  frocks  reaching  to  the  ankles,  gaunt,  wily-look- 
ing men,  and  excellent  specimens  of  the  typical  Israelite;  Tyrolese, 
Americans,  and  English,  Greeks  and  Turks,  are  mingled  together  as  in 
a  masquerade.  The  real  business  of  the  fair  is  seldom  seen  by  the 
toorist,  being  carried  on  at  the  exchange,  or  borse,  as  it  is  called,  where 
tiie  merchants  meet  and  transact  their  business. 

Host  of  the  countries  of  Europe  send  representatives  here  with  their 
produce.  Three  or  four  hundred  guests  sit  down  daily  at  the  tables- 
d'h6te  of  some  of  the  principal  hotels ;  gardens  and  coffee-houses  are 
thronged ;  theaters  are  filled,  and  the  concert  and  beer-gardens,  as  well 
as  the  circus-tents,  crowded. 

Beaching  Leipsic  a  few  days  before  the  October  fair,  the  author  was 
nevertheless  prevented,  owing  to  previous  arrangements  for  visiting 
iiuinufactnring  districts  which  constituted  the  main  purpose  of  his  visit, 
from  remaining  during  its  continuance.  Its  near  approach  was  indicated 
by  the  booths  which  were  in  course  of  erection,  as  well  as  by  the  crowded 
Btate  of  the  hotels,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  prices  for  accommo- 
dation, 

MECHANICAL  LABOR. 
Bates  of  wages  in  Leipsic  and  vicinity  in  1872. 
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Experienced  hands  in  summer,  per  day,  65  cents;  in  winter,  60  cents* 
Ordinary  hands  in  summer,  60  cents;  in  winter,  57  cents. 
Female  servants,  per  month,  $1.70,  with  board. 
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FACTORY  LABOR. 

The  rates  of  wages  in  many  of  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  con- 
sular district  of  Leipsic  appear,  on  previous  pages,  under  the  heading 
"  Factory  labor  in  Germany.''  The  following  information  in  regard  toa 
glove-factory  in  Altenburg  was  furnished  in  a  letter  from  the  proprietors, 
under  date  of  August  20, 1872 : 

KID-GLOVE  FACTORY,  ALTENBURG,  DUCHY  OF  SAXONY. 

The  nnmber  of  workroen  consists  of  1,800  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  some 
300  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  factories,  while  the  remainder  of  them  take  the  work 
to  their  homes. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  are  as  follows : 

Glove-makers,  from  6  thalers,  $4.32,  and  upward. 

Tanners,  (kid,)  6  thalers,  $4.32. 

Dyers,  4  to  4i  thalers,  $2.86  to  $3.24. 

Day-laborers,  4  to  4^  thalers,  $2.88  to  |3.24. 

Sewers,  (children  included,)  1  to  2  thalers,  $0.72  to  $1.44. 

The  nsnal  honrs  of  labor  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with  an  intormptioD  of  hilf 
hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  (at  noon,)  and  half  hour  for  lmicheoii,(a(4 
p.  m.) 

It  is  difficult  to  give  the  exact  amount  of  the  expenses  either  of  a  family  or  of  aein* 
gle  person ;  and  a  general  rule  in  regard  to  the  expenditures  of  the  laboriDf^  elaoei 
cannot  be  accurately  stated,  as  the  outlay  is  governed  by  the  income,  which  is  ofloally 
all  expended. 

Although  France  has  almost  ^lonopolized  the  production  of  goaUkm 
gloves,  in  which  she  excels,  yet  Germany  manufactures  to  a  large  extent 
the  medium  qualities,  which,  being  less  expensive,  are  more  readily  sold. 
Germany  was  represented  at  the  World's  Exhibition  at  Vienna  by  many 
of  its  most  important  glove-manufacturers.  Favorable  local  dream- 
stances,  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  combine  tanning  and  dyeing  witii 
the  production  of  gloves,  and  the  introduction  of  new  methods  for  per- 
fecting the  article,  has  conduced  to  make  German  gloves  an  important 
article  of  export.  There  are  in  the  German  Empire  towns  whose  pnn- 
eip^  branch  of  industry  is  glove-making,  such  as  Altenburg,  above  r^ 
ferred  to ;  Halberstadt,  in  Prussia ;  Erlangin,  in  Bavaria ;  Arnstadt,  in 
Xhnringia ;  Haynau,  in  Silesia ;  and  Esslingen,  in  Wiirtemberg. 

DRESDEN,  SAXONY. 

The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  more  celebrated  for  its  art* 
weasures  than  for  manufactures.  Few  European  capitals  contain  a 
fH^eater  number  of  objects  calculated  to  gratify  a  refined  taste.  En- 
riched with  extensive  collections  of  paintings  and  statuary,  with  mnse- 
ums  of  antique  and  modern  art,  libraries,  and  public  gardens,  it  has  be- 
come a  favorite  resort  for  the  wealthy  of  all  nationalities,  large  numbers  of 
whom  make  it  their  place  of  permanent  abode.  It  is  a  favorjtciresidenceof 
English  and  American  families,  and  among  its  inhabitants  may  be  found 
many  men  of  learning  and  talent.  Dresden  gives  its  name  to  the  re- 
nowned porcelain  ware  which  is  made  in  its  vicinity,  chiefly  at  Meissen. 
about  28  miles  distant.  Although  manufactories  and  other  indastrial 
establishments  have  not  hitherto  been  erected,  yet,  as  the  United  States 
consul  at  that  place  states  in  his  communication,  ^'  the  steamships  on 
the  river  Elbe,  which  divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  the  old  and  the 
new,  (Altstadt  and  Keustadt,)  and  which  is  navigable  from  a  point  a 
little  above  Prague  in  Bohemia  to  Hamburg  on  the  German  Sea,  and 
the  iron-horse  on  the  land,  were  irresistible  in  opening  even  the  city  of 
Dresden,  euphemistically  called  <  Elbe  Athens,'  to  the  inroads  of  an  indus- 
trial era.'' 

DEESDEN-WAEE. 

China  ware  or  porcelain  was  originally  brought  from  the  country  aft^r 
which  it  is  nametf,  and  was  first  made  in  Europe  at  Meissen,  in  lllO^^S 
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one  Botticher,  au  alcbemist,  who,  after  wasting  a  great  deal  of  the  gold 
of  his  patron  (Augustus  I,  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony)  in  his 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  stumbled,  by  accident,  upon  a  more 
sure  method  of  producing  the  precious  metals  by  the  discovery  of  an 
art  which  has  served  to  enrich  his  countrymen.  This  manufactory,  so 
celebrated  in  the  time  of  Augustus  II,  was  annihilated  in  the  ^'  seven- 
years*  war,"  being  then  plundered  and  its  workmen  and  models  carried 
away  by  Frederick  the  Great.  It  continued  to  enjoy  royal  patronage  at 
a  heavy  expense  to  the  private  purse. of  the  Saxon  sovereign,  but  the 
king  has  lately  ceded  it  to  the  government.  It  is  now  carried  on  for 
profit,  and  cheapness  being  the  object,  it  now  produces  a  revenue,  but 
the  articles  made  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  former  times. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

That  the  market  in  the  United  States  for  the  productions  of  the  Dres- 
den consular  district  is  by  no  means  extensive,  will  be  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Statement  tihotcing  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  Dresden  oonsula}  district  during 

the  year  ended  September  30,  1873. 


Description. 


Dinjcs 

Stftben  ware  and  lava  goods 

GiMiware 

GJOTW 

HotiCTy 

|4oe«,  embroideiies,  and  trimmings 
liseo  and  Iialf-linen  goods 


Valae. 


$37,634 
68,997 

391.388 
75,689 

150, 4S5 

104.209 
312,509 


Description. 


Musical  instmments  and  merchandise 
Photographic  paper  and  paper  goods 

Porce&in 

Toys  and  ornaments 

Watch-movements 

Woolen  and  half- woolen  goods 

Sundries 

Total 


Value. 


$133, 781 
44.343 
35,533 
38.395 
17,  970 
?9.110 
79,993 


1,319,995 


The  following  information  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Brentano,  United 
States  consul  at  Dresden,  and  although  not  classified  under  distinct 
headings,  in  uniformity  with  similar  data  from  other  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, yet  it  is  deemed  best  in  this  instance  to  insert  the  report  entire  : 

UboE  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  saxony  and  BOHEMIA. 

Annaberg  and  the  surrounding  mountainous  country,  including  Buch- 
«olz,  carries  on  chiefly  the  manufacture  of  laces,  gimps,  guipures, 
fringes,  gloves.  &c. 

Laces  are  made  by  women  and  girls  in  villages  surrounding  the  before- 
^^amed  towns;  good  workers  and  such  as  have  experience  make  from  2J 
to  3  thalers  ($1.80  to  $2.16)  a  week,  working  fourteen  hours  a  day  ;  girls 
and  old  women  do  not  exceed  1  to  IJ  thalers  ($0.72  to  $1.08)  a  week. 

Board  is  cheaper  in  the  country  than  in  town ;  working-girls  pay 
about  §  thaler  (48  cents)  a  week;  a  family  of  five  expends  about  3 
thalers,  ($2.16.) 

Children  in  the  country  are  obliged  to  attend  school  as  regularly  as 
ihose  in  town,  but  only  three  to  tour  hours  a  day,  and  up  to  their  lour- 
:eenth  year.  ' 

Fringes,  &c.,  are  chiefly  made  in  town,  by  men,  women,  and  children, 
md  they  mostly  work  in  their  dwellings.  The  working-hours  for  men 
ire  from  7  to  12  a.  m.  and  from  1  to  7  p.  m.,  (eleven  hours,)  and  they 
sarn  from  3  to  4  thalers  ($2.16  to  $2.88)  a  week.  Women  and  children 
lo  the  lighter  part  of  this  work ;  they  labor  fourteen  hours  a  day  and 
iam  from  2  to  3  thalers  ($1.44  to  $2.16)  a  week.  A  family  consisting  of 
ive  members,  (man,  wife,  and  three  children,)  if  diligent/ can  make 
ibout  7  thalers  ($5.04)  a  week. 
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Children  attend  school  regularly  five  hours  a  day,  from  their  sixth  to 
their  fourteenth  year,  inclusive. 

Embroiderers,  (girls,)  who  work  in  stores  ten  hours  a  day,  eara 
from  2  to  2^  thalers  ($1.44  to  $1.80)  a  week. 

Board  and  lodging  for  an  unmarried  laboring-man  ranges  from  U  to 
2  thalers,  ($1.08  to  $1.44 ;)  for  a  girl,  1  thaler  (72  cents)  a  week.  Afam- 
ily  consisting  of  five  members  generally  uses  up  the  earnings  of  a  week, 
i.  e.,  7  thalers,  ($5.04.) 

Gloves. — A  good  glove-knitter,  working  twelve  hours  a  day,  raay earn 
7  to  8  thalers  ($5.04  to  $5.70)  a  week  ;  girls  working  in  the  factory  lea 
hours  a  day  make  2 J  to  3  thalers  ($1.80  to  $2.16)  a  week.  Girls  who 
sew  at  home  and  work  twelve  hours  a  day  earn  1 J  to  2  thalers  ($L08to 
$1.44)  a  week.    Children  are  not  employed  in  glove^making. 

Markneukirchen,  as  well  as  the  villages  and  small  towns  aroand  it, 
form  a  district  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Saxony,  where  a  specialty  is 
made  of  the  manufacturing  of  musical  instruments  of  various  descrip- 
tions. 

There  are  only  men  employed  in  these  manufactories.  They  work 
eleven  hours  a  day,  and  earn  during  that  time  from  22^  groschentol 
thaler,  (54  to  72  cents,)  i.  e.,  4J  to  6  thalers  ($3.24  to  $4.32)  a  week. 

The  expenses  of  a  married  laborer  for  rent  may  be  estimated  at  30 to 
40  thalers  ($21.60  to  $28.80)  a  year.  Unmarried  workingmen  pay  from 
2^  to  3^  thalers  ($1.80  to  $2.52)  for  board  and  lodging  a  week. 

Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  seventh  to  their  foor- 
teenth  year,  but  there  are  advantages  offered  for  further  improvement 

Olbernhau,  Zschoppau,  Waldkirchen,  &c.,  is  a  district  in  Saxony  vbere, 
chiefly,  toys  are  manufactured. 

Men  working  in  these  toy-factories,  either  by  the  piece  or  by  the  hoar, 
(twelve  hours  a  day,)  earn  from  3  to  5  thalers  ($2.26  to  $3.60)  a  week. 

Women  and  girls  working  on  the  same  conditions  make  from  2  to  3 
thalers  ($1.44  to  $2.16)  a  week. 

Children  work  eight  hours  a  day — the  remaining  four  hoars  being 
devoted  to  their  school — and  receive  1  thaler  (72  cents)  a  week.  Tbey 
cease  attending  school  when  fourteen  years  old. 

Board  and  lodging  for  an  unmarried  man  ranges  from  1.20  to  1.25  tha- 
lers ($1.24  to  $1.32)  a  week  j  for  an  unmarried  woman  or  girl,  from  l^ 
to  1.10,  (84  to  96  cents.) 

Freiberg,  a  town  of  about  20,000  inhabitants,  1,200  feet  above  *« 
level  of  the  sea,  known  for  its  excellent  Mining  Academy,  has  also  one 
of  the  largest  manufactories  of  gold  and  silver  laces,  trimmings,  fringeS) 
sandal  laces,  &c.,  in  Saxony,  probably  in  all  Germany. 

Here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  manufacturing  districts  of  Saxony,  most 
of  the  work  is  done  by  the  laborers  in  their  dwellings;  in  this  instaoce 
chiefly  that  of  wire-drawing,  fringe-making  and  lace-making.  The  latter 
work  is  usually  performed  by  married  women  and  their  grown  daughters, 
and  as  they  have  also  to  perform  their  household  duties,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  a  certain  number  of  hours  for  their  working  time. 

The  wages  of  employes  in  this  branch  of  manufacturing  are  as  follo^a: 

1.  Men  who  work  in  the  manufactory  12  hours  a  day  receive  from 
2.15  to  3.25  thalers  ($1.80  to  $2.76)  a  week. 

2.  Wire-drawers  working  at  home  make  from  4  to  8  thalers  ($2.88  to 
$5.76)  a  week. 

3.  Fringe-makers  who  also  work  in  their  dwellings  earn  from  3.20  to 
5  thalers  ($2.64  to  $3.60)  a  week. 

4.  Girls  who  either  spin  or  embroider  work  on  machines  in  the  man- 
ufactory, 12  hours  a  day ,  eaT\i  Ktom  \\»  *!  \\\a\<Kt%  ^0  J2  to  $  1.44)  a  week. 
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5.  Lace-makers,  (married  women,)  working  in  their  homes,  earn  from 
\  to  IJ  thalers  ($0.24  to  $0.84)  a  week. 

lo  regard  to  board  and  lodging  it  may  be  said  that  girls  usaally  live 
rith  their  parents  and  pay  nothing,  their  earnings  being  so  little. 

UDmarried  men  pay  annaally  for  rent  Irom  15  to  20  thalers,  ($10.80 
)  ^14.40.)  Generally  the  expenses  for  living  may  be  considered  the 
UBe  as  stated  in  the  districts  of  Markneakirchen  and  Annaberg.* 

The  glasa-mantifacturing  district  of  Northern  Bohemia, 

Workmen  in  this  branch  of  manufacturing  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
z:  class  A,  those  who  live  in  their  own  dwellings  and  do  the  polishing, 
minting,  gilding,  and  the  lower  kind  of  engraving;  and  class  B,  those 
bo  work  in  establishments  or  ateliers.  The  former  do  not  keep  certaia 
»ar8,but  work  as  they  please,  and  earn,  according  to  the  demand  for  la- 
»r,  from  9  to  15  florins  ($3.60  to  $6)  a  Week,  while  the  latter  adhere  to  a 
)rking  time  of  8  hours  a  day,  and  receive  a  fixed  pay,  which  varieS| 
cording  to  their  abilities,  from  12  to  20  florins  ($4.80  to  $8)  a  week. 
Women  are  only  employed  for  polishing  the  glass  and  gilding,  and 
r  packing  the  goods,  and  earn  from  3  to  5  florins  ($1.20  to  $2)  per 
*ek. 

Children  are  not  employed  until  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age,  and, 
Dseqnently,  free  from  school  duties.  After  that  time  they  are  appren- 
^  as  painters  or  engravers,  these  being  the  easiest  employments, 
ley  are  obliged  to  serve  four  years,  unless  the  apprentice  has  the 
^ns  to  pay  to  his  master  board  and  lodging  for  the  first  year^  in  that 
ent  he  serves  only  three  years. 

There  is  a  great  difierence  in  the  habits  and  in  the  social  standing 
d  enlightenment  of  these  work-people,  which*,  in  fact,. is  indicated  by 
e  kind  of  labor  which  they  perform. 

The  people  belonging  to  class  A  are,  if  I  may  term  it  so,  a  rough 
188,  and  have  to  subsist  on  6  florins  ($2.40)  per  week  for  each  family. 
Those  belonging  to  class  B,  among  whom  are  found  real  artists, 
d  who  also  live  (not  work)  in  their  own  dwellings,  cannot  support 
m  families  upon  less  than  from  15  to  20  florins  ($6  to  $8)  a  week. 
Unmarried  men  of  class  B  pay  from  6  to  10  florins  ($2.40  to  $4) 
^eek  for  board  and  lodging. 

MECHANICAL  AND  FARM  LABOR. 
Statement  shoiring  the  wages  of  skilled  and  other  workmen  in  Dresden^  Saxony, 


OccupAtionft. 


Ued  workmen : 

Blackamiths 

Bricklayen  or  maaons 

CaMii«t-inakeni 

Carpenters 

Coopers 

Machinists :. 

Painters 

Shoemakers 

Tailors 

Tin-smiths 


m-hsnds : 

Bzperienced  hands 
Ordinary  hands.... 


imon  labor,  (not  farm) . 
aaleserrants 


Por  week. 


|3  60  to  15  04 

3  60  to   5  04 

4  33  to 


4  33  to 
3  60  to 
324  to 


3  88  to 


5 
4 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 


76 
33 
76 
04 
33 
33 
33 
33 


Ptrwionth, 
7  20 
540 


8  16  to   3  60 
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FRANKFOBT-ON-THEMAIN. 

Frankfort,  formerly  a  free  town,  was  the  seat  of  the  German  Diet 
down  to  the  year  1866,  when  it  was  annexed  to  Prussia.  It  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Main,  and  is  connected  by  a  stone  bridge  with  the 
saburb  of  Sachsenhausen  on  the  left  bank.  In  1871  it  had  90,748  in- 
habitants, of  whom  3,000  were  Jews.  Many  of  the  hoases  in  the  new 
town,  especially  in  the  principal  street,  called  Zeil,  in  the  Neue  Mainzer 
and  TannnsStrasse,  and  on  the  qnays  facing  the  Main,  inhabited  by 
rich  merchants,  bankers,  or  diplomatists,  are  palaces.  Nothing  is  more 
pleasing  here  than  the  belt  of  boulevard  gardens,  replacing  the  ram- 
parts and  stadded  with  handsome  detached  villas. 

The  old  town,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  narrow  streets  and  qnaint 
wooden  buildings,  with  gables  overhanging  their  basement-storieSjfomra 
a  complete  contrast  to  the  new.  Many  of  the  houses  are  of  great  anti- 
quity, especially  in  the  quarter  around  the  cathedral  and  Romerberg, 
and  preserve  all  the  characteristics  of  "  the  ancient  imperial  free  citv.^ 

Frankfort  has  long  been  the  financial  metropolis  of  continental  Ea- 
rope ;  the  cradle  of  the  Kothschilds.  In  the  Jews'  quarter  the  old  honse, 
so  long  occupied  by  the  family,  and  where  the  grandmother  of  the  pres- 
ent Baron  Kothschild  died  in  a  recent  year,  was  standing  in  1872. 

Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The'foUowing  statement  shows  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from 
the  consular  district  of  Frankfort  on-the-Main  for  the  fiscal  yeax  ended 
June  30,  1873 : 


Leather,  bides,  and  skins 

Hares'  and  hatters'  fur 

Jewelrv,  precious  and  imitation  stones. 

Wine,  brandy,  beer,  and  cider 

Linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods 

Human  hair  and  hair  works 

Leather  goods 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Fancy  goods 

Iron,  hardware,  iron  goods,  and  ma- 
chines   

(^hiua  and  glass  ware 

Pipes  

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  dyes 

Glue 

Kid  gloves 

Stationery,  paper,  books,  prints,  &c 

Cement 


Value. 

|!453, 131  35 

183. 03G  57 

186,  5i>9  28 

139, 18G  46 

173,  171  79 

97,  323  08 

8,  457  98 

37, 6:i5  59 

3,  299  53 

16.  516  53 

24.  842  40 

14,  060  30 

42,  924  38 

9, 964  45 

34.857  71 

17.  467  81 

2, 227  44 

Mineral-water 

Frankfort  printing-black 

Perfumery  and  soap 

Typo  and  copper  matrices 

E  raery -stones 

Seed , 

Macaroni 

Cigar-molds 

Earthen  ware 

Shoe  and  bom  buttons 

Hops 

Prunes,  fruit-juice,  and  dried  fruit... 

Marble  blocks 

Q  uincaillerie 

Toys 

Sundries 

Total 


$6,9999) 
1,«7  3J 

io.T«a 

6il«" 
7,4436S 

10, 390  » 
31,450" 

ir<,693S 

i.4?n* 

3,953S» 
1^034!" 


BATES  OF  WAGES  JN  1874. 

The  advance  in  the  prices  paid  for  labor  in  Frankfort  and  vicinity, 
especially  in  building-trades,  is  thus  stated  by  Hon.  W.  Prentiss 
Webster,  United  States  consul-general : 

There  nas  been  a  great  advance  in  the  rates  of  labor  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  prices  of  rent  and  provisions.  There  is  now  going  on  in  nearly  every  city  of 
Germany  an  immense  and  wholly  unparalleled  amount  of  building,  as  wellasma^.f 
public  improvements,  such  as  water-works,  sewers,  and  similar  undertakingB*  "^j* 
great  amount  of  work  in  cities  has  drawn  not  only  the  men  and  boys  from  aU  tbd^' 
fages,  leaving  the  women  to  do  the  work  in  the  country,  but  has  also  drawn  tboosa^ 
of  skilled  laborers  from  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  who  find  employment  as  maBOi^ 
carpenters,  painters,  and  some  as  laborers.  Still  the  supply  of  labor  does  noteqov 
the  demand. 
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Daily  wtiges  of  skilled  workmen  in  iht  huilding-irades. 


Trades. 


Wages. 


fen  or  masnns 

era ^ 

I 

»re ,., 

liters 


$1  00  to  |1  20 

80to    1  iJO 

80  to    1  00 

1  00  to   1  20 

1  20  to    1  60 


Daily  wageft  of  farm-laborers  and  others. 


need  bands 


5  Snmmer |0  40  to$0  70 

J  Winter 30  to       00 


5  Snmmer 

••  )  Winter...- 

1  laborera  at  other  than  farm-work. 


y  bands. 


30  to 


70 


serrants. 


2  60  to   6  00 
per   month. 


Without 
board. 


$0  80  to  $1  GO 
GO  to  80 
"iOto       80 


70  to       80 


( wages  of  skilled  workmen  in  the  city  of  Frankfort  and  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Offcn 

bach, 

[The  florin  compnted  at  40  cents,  United  States  gold.) 


Occupations. 


Frankfort. 


(inclading  board) 

makers 

ders 

I 

ers t 

Akers .K 

oners,  (including  board) 

sra 

ths  ""*I!!''!!*I!!-!!!!!!! 

takers 

■dressers 

sts 

mtters 

wUshere 

I,  house 

sders  

akera 

I 

cers 

ttere 

lakera 

srere 

(including  board) 

in  hotels,  (including  board) 

akera 

tn,  unskilled 


$4  00  to  $6  00 
4  00  to    5  20 

4  20  to    4  80 
6  00  to    8  00 

5  20  to 
4  00  to 
4  00  to 
4  80  to 


80 
40 
00 

80 


8  40 
6  00 


7 
5 

*7 
4 
4 
7 
7 
4 

*4 


20 
00 
20 
80 
80 
20 
20 
80 
20 


6  00 


7 
4 
4 
4 
7 
4 
4 
4 


20 
20 
80 
80 
20 
00 
80 
20 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


6 
4 
6 
7 
4 
6 


00 
80 
00 
20 
90 
00 


8  00 


7 
6 


20 
00 


9  60 
9  60 
9  60 
6  00 


8  40 
6  00 
6  00 

8  40 

9  60 
6  00 

6  00 

7  20 
9  60 
6  00 
6  00 
6  00 
9  60 

8  00 
6  00 
4  80 


Offenbach. 


f 2  80  to 
2  80  to 

80  to 

80  to 

90 

00 

80 
5  60  to 
4 
3 


13  60 


4 
4 
4 
4 

2 


3 

8 


60 
00 


6  40 


to 
to 
to 


80  to 
20  to 


6 
4 
3 

6 
7 
4 


00 
60 
60 
40 
20 
00 


4 

6 
6 
4 
5 
5 


80  to 
40  to 
00  to 


8  00 
7  20 
7  20 
60  to  10  00 


60  to 
60  to 

4  80  to 

5  60  to 


7 
7 
6 
6 
7 


20 
20 
00 
00 
20 


5  00 

4  00  to  4  80 

4  00  to  4  80 

4  80  to  6  00 

5  60  to  7  20 
4  00  to  6  00 
4  00  to  4  80 
4  00  to  5  00 
4  80  to  7  20 
2  80  to  6  40 
4  80  to  6  40 
2  80  to  4  80 


*  On  piecework. 


STUTTGART,  WtJRTEMBEEO. 

manafactare  of  textile  fabrics,  chiefly  of  cotton  and  of  half  wool, 
1  and  silver  articles,  gloves,  leather,  and  mosical  instruments,  con- 
38  the  principal  industries  of  this  famed  city.  The  cotton-spinning 
factories  employ  upward  of  270,000  spindles  and  3,850  operatives, 
umber  of  power  looms  employed  in  weaving  cotton  tissues  has  in- 
k1  since  the  year  1861  from  2,250  to  3,000  j  the  number  of  hand- 
in  use  is  about  12,500. 
I  value  of  the  annual  production  of  cotton  fabrics  was  estimated 
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in  the  year  1861  at  upward  of  $5,000,000.  Stuttgart,  although  by  no 
means  equal  to  Leipsic,  yet  holds  a  high  position  in  the  book-trade, 
having  numerous  book-selling  establishments.  The  Stuttgart  book- 
trade  is  reputed  to  produce  annually  $1,500,000. 

LABOR  IN  WiJRTEMBERO  IN  1872. 

Unable  from  a  want  of  time  to  visit  any  part  of  this  kingdom,  the 
author  availed  himself  of  the  proffered  services  of  Mr.  J.  Oberndorf, 
formerly  of  Baltimore  but  now  a  resident  of  Stuttgart,  to  procure  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  provisions.  The  follow- 
ing  statement  not  only  gives  the  prices  of  both  at  different  periods,  but 
their  absolute  and  relative  increase.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  m 
compared  with  1830  the  advance  in  wages  has  been  greater  than  in  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  has  beea 
consequently  improved. 

Stuttgart,  SeptemhcTj  1873. 

The  feeling  of  security  since  the  close  of  the  great  German-French  war,  and  the  gia- 
eral  belief  iu  the  probability  of  a  lasting  peace,  have  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  de- 
velopment of  indnstrial  enterprise  in  Germany  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  in* 
creased  demand  for  labor  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  advance  in  the  rates  of  wage& 
Tables  given  below  are  based  on  reliable  information  obtained  during  the  aDtnnm  of 
1872,  from  manufacturers,  mechanics'  unions,  and  official  authorities  all  over  Wurtem* 
berg,  and  are  compared  with  those  given  in  the  report  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  for 
the  year  1^^.    They  are  the  average  wages  paid  to  adult  males : 

I. —  Wages  in  factories,  {by  decades.) 


Indnstrial  establishments. 


Cottton-ftpinning 

Cotton-weaving 

Wool-spinning 

Woolen-cloth  factories 

Chemicals 

Paper 

Wallpapers 

Silver- ware 

Jewelry 

Pianos  

<Jutlery 

Japnnned  tin-ware  . . . 
Printing 


1830-'39. 

1840-'49. 

1850-'59. 

18G0-1>5. 

im 

$0  37 

10  30 

.|0  3:h 

•     1044 

•o» 

25| 

27 

♦       32 

40 

» 

2d 

281 

37 

44 

« 

261 

28 

33]^ 

44 

5U 

23J 

27 

:m 

3d 

« 

24 

27 

33 

38 

S 

38 

32 

36 

48 

a 

43* 

47 

57 

70 

» 

40 

47 

50 

64 

in* 

36 

4»i 

504 

64 

•7 

27 

32 

40 

44 

s 

36 

46 

56 

60 

19 

44 

SO 

50 

67 

r.i 

Note. — The  prices  in  this  and  snbseqnent  statements  were  given  in  florins,  which  have  beeo 
puted  at  40  cents. 

II. — Daihf  wages  of  mechanics,  (by  decades,) 


Occupations. 


Blacksmiths 

Brickh»yer8  and  masons 

Carpenters 

Coppersmiths 

Cntlers 

Dyers 

Harness-makers 

Honse-painters 

Joiners 

Laborers  on  public  works 

Locksmiths 

Shoemakers 

Stone-masons 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Tinners 

Tumors 

Average  for  factory  hands,  (male  adalts) 
Average  for  mechanics,  (male  adults)  . .. 


Wilrtemberg. 


StBttgtft 


1830-'39. 


10 


27i 

27 

25i 

26 

27J 

24 

37 

25 

24 

36 

21 

34 

2H 

28 

254 

24 

3H 

26 


1840-'49. 


10  27 
31 
30 
29 
29 
31i 
274 
43 

3d 

24 

28 

23 

39 

24 

30 

2i» 

254 

354 

294 


1850-'59, 


$0  37 
37 


It 


1860-'65. 


10  42 
53 
49 
42 
40 
43 
3d 
66 
40 
34 
41 
34 
64 
341 
41 

36 

514 

424 
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r  cnstom  of  jonmeymen  and  apprentices  boarding  and  lodging  with  their 
,  as  a  general  thing,  only  kept  up  yet  in  the  coautry  ;  in  the  larger  cities 
>nttlly.  Where  board  and  lodging  are  given,  it  is  calcnlated  at  the  average 
eutzers  (18f  cents  gold)  per  day. 

DDasons  and  other  mechanics  employed  in  bonse-bnilding,  especially  in  the 
tgart,  have  increased  more  than  that  of  other  trades  on  acconnt  of  the 
y  growth  of  the  city  and  the  consequent  demand  for  masons,  bricklayers, 
>aiuters,  &c. 

>  a  good  stone-mason  can  earn  abont  5  florins  per  da^  in  Stnttgart.  This 
ince  to  the  neighboring  villages,  who  furnish  a  considerable  proportion  of 
igoien.  As  a  consequence  agricultural  pursuits  are  more  neglected,  and 
>f  the  soil  left  more  to  the  female  part  of  the  family,  because  the  father, 
s,  finds  employment  in  the  stone-quarries  much  more  profitable.  The  vine- 
lese  places  sufifers  from  the  same  cause. 

regretted  that  the  fondness  of  drink,  (although  generally  only  of  beer  and 
^r  beverages,)  prevents  the  working  people  trom  saving  any  considerable 
now  relatively-good  earnings. 
It  age  of  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages  was  as  follows : 


Classes. 

Si 

3 

i: 

dnning 

Percent. 

107 

133 

liW 

93 

97 

117 

114 

85 

143 

168 

95 

94 

121 

Fere 

ent. 
36 

eavins 

37 

oninff 

41 

'.loth  factories 

17 

s 

31 

37 

lers 

35 

ire..." 

14 

53 

53 

18 

I  tin-ware 

17 

46 

men  emnloved  in  factories 

erage  advance  paid  to 

114 

31 

m: 

85 
88 
159 
133 
130 
113 
137 
110 
143 

n 

137 
151 
133 
131 
134 
119 

31 

30 

sons 

M 

n^ ftnd  othAr masons 

33 

and  carpenteis 

36 

inters  

18 

ihs 

45 

ha 

.34 

liths 

46 

38 

5-J 

50 

shoe  makers 

41 

makers 

46 

38 

46 

mechanics 

srage  advance  paid  to 

134 

37 

rem  on  pnbUc  works  . 

133 

:rr 

5L 


1 
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Bnt  this  advance  has  not  entirely  contribnted  to  improve  the  condition  of 
int;  classes,  as  on  the  other  hand  the  prices  of  the  neceneiaries  of  life  haive  ad 
a  similar  ratio.  The  price  of  dwellings  in  Stutt^rart  has  advanced  within  tL 
years  from  50  to  75  per  cent.  In  the  country  i he  advance  has  been  conif 
small.    Now,  let  ns  see  the  advance  in  the  price  of  bread,  meat,  beer,  and  tii 


Tears. 


i8:i:t-'42 

iH:ir>-'t>5 

1872... 


Averajre  priccMi  per  100  poands 
(which  is  l^percout.  less  than 
the  hundrea- weight  in  Amer- 
ica, the  latter  being  eoiial  to 
101.60475  German  pouncU)  of— 


Spelt. 


|l  33 
1  73 
S  21  i 


Grain. 


a  47 
3  11 


Bye. 


|l  29 
1  70 
225i 


Barley. 


II  374 

1  66 

2  06 


Average  prii^  per 


Been 


10 


05.8 
9.03 
14.67 


Pork- 


|0  06.47 

9.07 

14.  B7 


Advance  in  1872. 


Years. 

On  spelt. 

On  grain. 

On  rye. 

On  barley. 

On  beef. 

1 
On  pork. 

1872  compared  with  1833-'42  . . 
Id72  compared  with  1856-'65  . . 

Percent 
C6 
28 

Prreent 
67 
26 

Percent. 
75 

26 

Per  cent. 
50 
24 

Percent 
153 
61 

Ptreent. 

Years. 

the  prki 

Brea'Utnff-*  i 

Prom  1833-'42  until  1872 

Percent 
65 

2fi 

From  1856-'65nntil  1872 

Tlie  prices  of  beer  and  of  fire-wood  were  as  follows 


Years. 

Is 

fz 

12 
111 

lcordwood-1 
cnbic  feet  = 
wiirtL  cnbic 

Hickory. 

1830-'39 

10  01. 17 
1.67 
2.87 

$6  90 

9  40 

11  60 

If»60-'65 

18/2 

This  makes  the  average  advance  in  1872 


Years. 


Co'npared  with  183.V4a. 
Compared  with  1856-'65. 


On  beer. 


Per  cent 
36 


On  hickory 
wood. 


Per  cent 
68 
23 


On  pine 
wood. 


Per  eeat 
31 
6 


On 
b 


The  advanced  prices  of  fire-wood  have  cansed  the  consumption  of  coal  aodo 
assume  much  larger  proportions.     These  are  preferred  by  all  whose  first  ol^ 
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IS  tbcy  are  ranch  cheaper  than  wood,  and  many  of  the  old-fii8h'<*r"id  wood- 
r  tkkke  tbe  place  of  coal-stoves  even  in  the  country. 

It   together,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  advance  of  wagcR  atd  of  the 
-tsad,  meat,  beer,  and  wood,  wo  obtain  the  following  result: 


TTetLTn, 

Wngeaofme 
chriLicsaDd 
in  lactones. 

BreadatniEi. 

Meat. 

Beer. 

Wood. 

• 

'3^9T  llR3-*«  to  1?72 

G5or  1856-65  to  1872 

Percent 
119 
34 

Percent 
65 
S6 

Per  cent 

le? 

66 

Per  cent 
94 
36 

Ptreent. 
50 

15 

• 

re>4l  with  1830,  the  advance  of  wages  has  been  greater  than  the  advance  ^'n  the 
t  be  ueces8aiies  of  life;  so  in  general,  anil  especially  with  some  of  tho  branches  of 
Q  condition  of  the  wot  king-classes  has  experienced  a  considerable  amelioration. 

INDrSTEY  OF  WURTEMBEBG  IN  1871. 

following  information  in  regard  to  labor  in  Wiirtemberg  in  tbe 
1870  and  1871,  before  the  advance  in  tbe  rates  of  wages  rennlting 
i«  termination  of  tbe  Franco-German  war  had  taken  plaice,  is  con- 
froui  the  British  consular  reports: 

f  a  population  of  l,74H,32d  inhabitants,  50  per  cent,  are  employed  in  Agncul- 
d  2t;9,077  in  other  kinds  of  industry.    These  last  are  distributed  as  followw : 


ClaaaeA. 


r«  and  oveneers 

o 

men 

tal 


Employed  in — 


Mannfjctures 
and  handicrafts. 


111,330 

111,144 

13,741 


236, 215 


Commeroe  acd 
curryinf^-trade. 


21, 719 
9.0-23 
2,120 


32,Wi3 


TotnL 


133.049 

120, 167 

15.661 


269.077 


3  been  calculated  that  the  capital  of  the  nation,  by  aid  of  the  laboring  popula- 
turns  a  revenue  of  10  per  cent. 

follov.  iug  statistics  will  help  to  give  a  further  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  labor 
ibuted  among  the  different  branches: 

r-fonr  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-four  persons  are  employed  in  the  prep- 
of  food.    The  principal  establishments  in  this  class  of  manufactories  are — 

iiills 2,084 

Ties 18,000 

>. — Of  this  number  only  55,  or  66  per  cent.,  are  at  present  at  work.) 

ies 2,307 

y  manufactories 4 

ot  sugar  manufactories 5 

establishments,  employing  ^25  hands  and  .'ijQOO  spindles,  are  engaged  in  spinning 
Liueu  is  mostly  hand-woven  in  WUrtemberg.    This  trade  employs  19,507  work- 
id  19,;i79  loom.**.    The  nnmber  of  power-looms  in  present  use  is  27. 
nty-tive  establishments    are  engaged    in    spinning  woolen  yarn,  employing, 
aggregate,  60,000  spindles  and  2.!<f00  workmen. 

e  uiaoufactories  for  carding  wool,  employing  20,000  spindles  and  13,500  workmen, 
nty-four,  working  with  527  hand  and  31  power  looms,  and  employing  1,114  hands, 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  tissues. 

jty-two,  working  with  444  hand  and  45  power  looms,  and  occnpying  836  work- 
re  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flannels  and  inixe(l  stuffs. 
e  art"  upward  of  sixty  manufactories  employed  in  Wiirtemberg  in  theconstruc- 
'  machines;  six  of  these  engaged  on  metals  in  the  consvuction  of  locomotives. 
ty-four  establismeutH  are  engaged  in  working  precious  metals.     Besides  these, 
ire  many  large  factories  working  in  all  claj>ses  of  iron,  bronze,  and  zinc  mauu- 
rs,  and  employing  a  large  porti  u  of  the  industrial  population^  the  number  of 
does  not  appt^ar  in  the  oflicial  returns  published. 
pretieDt  average  rate  of  w;iges  may  be  generally  stated  as  follows: 


( 


%/ftJ^««  I' 


I'  1 


I 


even  higher  waffes  than  iu  towuB.  InHtauces  are  uotrare  where  us  mach  a«  7 
and  78  cents  a  day  have  been  paid  for  day  laborers.  When  in  receipt  of  eqoal 
the  position  of  the  country  laborer  is  naturally  far  better  than  that  of  the  wort 
town  ;  lis  wants  being  ranch  more  easy  to  supply,  especially  io  the  item  of  I 
the  rent  of  which  is  very  high  in  the  larger  t-owus,  and  constantly  on  the  incre 
married  workman  in  Stuttgart  has^  at  the  present  moment,  to  pay  from  $35  U 
year  for  a  lodging  consisting  of  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  while  iu  the  coai 
could  easily  lodge  himself  for  naif  that  sum. 

Tbe  rates  of  wages  in  factories  vary  according  to  the  distance  of  the  iactoh< 
the  cupital.  In  the  cotton*Bpinning  manufactory  near  Esslingen,  about  fou 
from  Stuttgart,  the  wages  for  a  good  male  spinner  vary  from  36  cents  to  Tfi  < 
day  ;  a  goo<l  female  hand  receives  36  cents  a  day.  The  working  hands  in  this 
lishment  have  the  advantage  of  procuring  excellent  lodgings  built  by  their  em) 
and  consisting  of  four  good  rooms  each,  with  kitchen  and  cellar,  at  the  moden 
of  from  $*20  to  $30  a  year. 

In  the  calico  manufactory  at  Heidenheim,  the  present  rates  of  wages  are  37  < 
day  for  a  male  hand,  and  22  cents  for  women's  and  children's  labor.  It  maj 
served,  however,  that  Heidenheim  is  situated  in  one  of  the  cheapest  districts  o 
temberg,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  is  accordingly  higher  than  in  otbc 
of  the  country.  Wages  iu  this  factory  have  increased  12  per  cent,  since  186&,  at 
cent,  in  the  last  year. 

The  most  marked  rise  in  wages  is  in  the  building  trade  in  Stnttgart.  Thi 
ness  was  one  of  the  first  to  sutler  at  the  outbreak  of  tbe  war ;  but  within  tbe  la 
it  has  received  such  an  impetus  as  to  have  affected  the  price  of  labor  in  variooi 
branches  of  industry,  and  over  a  very  extended  radius. 

The  following  rates  of  daily  wages  of  workmen  employed  by  the  Stuttgart 
ing  Society  was  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  society : 


Claas  of  laborers. 


Ditchers  and  diggers 

Bricklayers 

Onliuary  laborers,  hodmen 
Ordinary  laborers,  boys  ... 

Masons 

Carpenters 

1  loMt4^rors 

Joiners 

Glasiers 


AraounL 


$0  66 
79 
58 
4i 
91 
72 
1  0D 
66 
62 


Claaa  of  laboroTB. 


Locksmiths 

Blaoksmitha... 

Potters 

Tinmen 

Hunse-paintera 
Koom-paiuteTB. 
Upholsterers... 
Pavk>ra 
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ticalarly  for  its  breweries,  of  which  there  are  five  thousand 
'e<1,  making  one  hundred  ujillion  gallons  of  beer  annually, 
Qsuiued  witbin  the  country.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  revenue 
,te  is  deri-ved  from  this  source.  Kext  to  beer,  coarse  linen  is 
mportant  product  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  of  late  years 

of  cottOD-factories  have  been-erected.    Leather  is  somewhat 
y  manufactured,  as  are  also  paper,  articles  of  straw  and  wood, 

glass,  nails,  needles,  jewelry,  beetroot  sugar,  and  tobacco. 
,  it  is  true,  has  some  eminently  good  iron,  bronze,  and  bell 
^  but  its  chief  glory  consists  in  its  fine  galleries  of  paintipgs 
•tare.  It  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  amount  of  court- 
owed  upon  it.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  this  town,  as  a  focus 
J  activity,  has  been  largely  developed,  and  its  material  pros- 
^mented  in  a  proportionate  degree ;  and  now  there  are  few,  if 
IS  iu  Europe,  of  the  same  size,  which  contain  so  many  public 
ud  institutions  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  art  and  science,  as 
»pital  of  Bavaria,  and  the  acknowledged  metropolis  of  South- 
lauy.  It  has  a  university  with  seventeen  hundred  students, 
ary  containing  147,000  volumes  and  5,294  manuscripts.  Twelve 
rs  are  published  iu  the  town.  Its  porceiaiu  is  exported,  like 
resdeD,  to  different  partiD  of  Europe. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  GERMANY. 

or  Dr.  Freiherr  v.  d.  Goltz,  of  Eonigsberg,  who  has  under- 
)  elaboration  of  the  "Investigation  into  the  condition  of  the 
»rers  in  Germany,"  initiated  by  the  congress  of  German  agri- 
,has  recently  published,  in  the  Coucordia,  preliminary  tables 
tges  usually  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  in  difierent  parts  of 
,  These  tables  refer  to  such  laborers  only  as,  although  not 
itract-obligatioDs,  are  steadily  employed  during  the  whole  year, 
0  other  emoluments.  The  rates  of  wages  for  summer  and  winter 
the  average  of  all  reports  received,  aggregating  nearly  one 
four  hundred,  so  that  each  amount  in  the  seventy-three  classes 
ed  below  represents  the  mean  of  nearly  twenty  reports. 

kowing  the  dailif  wages  in  tummeY  and  winter,  respectively,  of  agricultural 
borers  in  the  under-mentioued  73  districts  of  Germany,  in  the  year  1874.        \ 

[30  ailber^roAchen  =  1  thaler  —  72  C6Dt<«,  United  States  gold.] 


Places. 

a 

a 

<M 

s 

c 

• 

a 

..4 
5 

> 
< 

yrince  of  Pmnia: 

of  Ganibinii<*ii 

10  2(14U 
31.68 
32.60 
34.32 

fO  16.60 
Jl).68 
21.60 
21.36. 

$0  21  63 

25  68 

of  Kdnienbers 

of  Daotzic 

27  10 

of  liarieDwerder 

tT  84 

31.25 

19.86 

2-')  55 

evince  of  Potuerania : 
t»f  Cdidiu .* 

33.84 
30.36 
57.84 

26.40 
a*.  04 
X».  52 

30. 19 

of  Stettin 

31  'JO 

of  Stml^nnd. ....... .XX ^...     .   x    ^ 

43.68 

Ayerage 

4:i.6e 

26.40 

3*  04 

lyrfnee  of  Poaen : 

of  Bromberg 

3«  P8 
27.64 

21.12 
18.24 

30  00 

of  Poaen 

23.  04 

ATerage 

33.36 

-. : 

19.68 

20. 5i 

I 
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Staiemetti  ahowiag  the  daily  wages  in  summer  and  tciuter,  4'C. — Conthioed. 


1 

PIAC6S. 

c 
-    1 

s 

• 

a 

SI 

\ 

> 
< 

10 

Provineo  of  Brandeuburg : 
District  of  PoUdftiii   

fO  42 

:«  12 

$0  28.1^ 
24.24 

t  <D34.4i; 

11 

Dintrict  of  Fraiiktort-oD-thc*0(lor 

i*.«' 

A  vorage - - 

3X56 

23l» 

31 91^ 

Province  of  Silesia : 
District  of  Liftrniiz 

V2 

S4.9« 
2:1 !» 
18.96 

18.96 
14.76 
U64 

tLtf^ 

^^ 

Dibthct  of  BivHlaa 

9l6I] 

u 

District  of  Oppelu 

Averase 

1 

22.44^ 

17.12 

att 

Provinco  of  Saxony : 
District  of  Merst'lMirir 

l^ 

96l72 
41.76 
36.88 

28.32 
291  2j? 
2180 

£9 

1H 

District  of  Mi)s;<leburg 

3iU 

17 

DiHtiict  of  £i-fai-t 

HeC 

Average - 

Province  of  Hanover : 
District  of  Hanover 

35.12 

2&80 

»!« 

1H 

36.72 

34.80 

42 

:i9.12 

43.  ^-J 

52.0b 

30 

3L44 
34.33 
31. » 
36 

A« 

19 

Disliict (>t  Hililcsheim 

3iM 

90 

District  of  Liiuebiir}? - 

3&:i 

VI 

District  uf  Osnabiiick 

K^f 

2-2 

District  ot  Aiirich                       -                     .       ...i... 

r^ji 

'£.\ 

District  of  Stade 

UM 

Average 

Province  of  Schleswiii'Holsatia 

4L44 

32.16 

1        3L» 

S4 

48.24 

^.68 

ms 

District  of  Miiuster 



S.'S 

39.60 
32.16 
51.84 

• 

31.66 
28.0;^ 

39.36 

31  Cl^ 

21) 

District  of  Minilen 

3^12 

97 

District  of  Arusberg 

i\(i 

Average 

Province  of  Rbenlsb  Prussia : 
District  of  Diisseldorf 

4L28 

33.12 

T.* 

2fl 

47.76 
42.72 
4.\.12 

34.  SO 

37.20 

3J.UI 
32.40 
29. 2e 

iiti 

20 

District  ol  Coloiiiie 

35.  >• 

:«) 

District  of  Aix-Ta-CbapeUo 

£« 

31 

District  of  Troves 

>.H 

,12 

District  of  Coblonz ......................... 

3ii4 

• 

Average 

Province  of  Hesse-Nassan 

42.  72 

33.12 

r.w 

3.1 

38.04 

31.20 

36 

66.24 

50.40 

39.60 

38.88 

3a  72 

24 

24 

48 

36 

23. «) 

2jL6e 

3iw* 

:i4 

Principality  ol  Wableck 

r.,» 

:i5 

Princiiiality  of  Lii>rK*-l)i>tn3old 

30 

3G 

r.7 

Ilr.nscutic  city  Bremen 

Qrau(i-(lu(-bv  of  OUlfobarg 

5T.tJ 
41* 

:{8 

llauscatic  city  L^l)eck 

54« 

:<9 

Diicliv  of  Ltiiicnburi; 

3i:« 

40 

Grnntl-jtuchy  ot  MeokleubariT 

3-*J 

41 

Duchy  of  l>runswick 

37.20 
30 

3;i.  12 
34.80 
35.  ."i2 
27.36 

31. 6t^ 
26.16 
2J.52 

26.es 
22.  «W 

34  41 

42 

Duchy  of  Anhnit 

*.tf 

43 

Gr;in«l-Uiichy  of  Saxe- Weimar 

fc2i 

44 

Duchy  of  Sa.xe-Coburc-Gotba 

Afi 

4.-) 

Dnch v  of  Saxe-Al teuburir 

U^ 

4G 

Ducliy  of  Saxe-Mciuingeu 

il'd 

Kingdom  of  Saxony : 
District  of  Lcipzic 

— 

47 

40.08 
4a  68 
39.84 
3L:a) 

2!'- 32 
3t.20 
2^,56 
2&0d 

3ia 

4H 

District  ot  Drosi ieo 

3:« 

49 

Disti  ict  of  Z wickuu 

M3 

50 

District  of  Biiutzen 

2'.t< 

A  verase 

38L45 

2d«e 

3J.& 

Kingdom  ot  Bavaria ; 
District  ot  Palatinate 

51 

39.84 
33.  h4 
30.72 
34.(0 
2K.32 
37.68 

32.64 
24. 24 
23.52 
21.36 
23.04 
30.24 

3&!4 

52 

l>i»lrict  of  Lower  Fianconia 

a« 

:..< 

Di«trict  of  Middb)  Francnnia      

21 U 

r.< 

Dii^trict  ot  l/|i]M>r  FriiQCo:iia    

2-.'* 

r»:. 

l)i.st:ict  of  Upi»er  Palatinate  and  Keceusburir 

iiJlc 

50 

Dujtrict  of  Lower  Bavaria 

iilA 
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Althongli  great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  compntation,  yet  it  is  be 
lieved  that  in  some  cases  the  "  pound  ^  as  exjiressed  in  the  tables  is 
really  the  German  **  pfund,"  which  is  equivalent  to  l^  English  pounds. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  blank  forms  to  which  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions in  the  following  tables  are  attached,  are  the  same  as  those  used 
in  the  United  States,  and  do  not  in  all  respects  conform  to  the  German 
classifications ;  as,  tor  instance,  in  the  different  designations  of  sugar 
and  domestic  dry  goods. 

It  is  also  believed  that,  in  many  cases,  the  figures  given  in  the  tables 
represent  the  prices  of  better  qualities  of  the  articles  specified  than  are 
generally  consumed  by  the  working  classes. 
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The  high  prices  in  1873  are  tbe  result  of  the  small  harvest  in  18?2, 
and  a  decidedly  poor  harvest  in  1873,  together  with  a  sinkiog  price  of 
gold  during  the  last  years. 

Average  prices  of  other  provisions. 


Pease - 

Lentils 

Beans 

Potatoes  .'. 

Hay 

Straw 

MEATS. 

Beef,  .(fat) 

Beef 

Cow 

Pork 


1872, 

18:3. 

|3  52 

13  74 

3  59       3  82 

3  :U       3  38 

77 

\Si 

58 

57 

45 

42 

14 

15.3 

12. 61       1-3.3 

12 

116 

14 

15.3 

II.— COST  OF  LIVING  IN  GERMANY. 

The  rates  of  wages  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  varions  parts 
of  Germany,  also  of  mechanics  and  farm  laborers,  which  obtained  in 
1872,  when  a  personal  investigation  was  made,  as  well  as  in  previoasand 
subsequent  years,  are  ]>resented  in  the  preceding  page«  in  such  variety 
and  to  such  extent  as  to  indicate  not  only  the  absolute  cost  of  labor  in 
that  country,  but  the  relative  rates  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
portions  of  continental  and  insular  Europe,  and  with  those  of  the  United 
Stiites.    A  just  comparison  with  the  latter  country  cannot,  however,  be 
made  unless  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  be  ascertained;  for, if 
a  machinist   in  Berlin    earn  ten  thalers  ($7.20  gold)  per  week,  and 
another  of  equal  skill  in  Philadelphia  receives  $12  in  gold,  it  wonld  be 
manifestly  incorrect  to  say  that  the  American  earned  6l>  per  cent  more 
than  the  German  workman,  unless  $7.20 in  Philadelphia  would  purchase 
as  much  food,  clothing,  house-rent,  and  other  necessaries,  as  ten  thalers 
in  Berlin,  which  is  not  the  case.    To  aid  in  forming  a  correct  estimateof 
'he  purchasing  power  of  wages  in  Germany,  tables  showing  the  pricesof 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  of  life  are  presented  in  the  succeeding 
pages.    To  guard  agaiust  erroneous  conclusions,  however,  it  must  be 
seated  here,  as  it  has  been  heretofore  done  in  relation  to  Great  Britain, 
that  the  prices  given  in  the  tables  referred  to  do  not  indicate  with  entire 
accuracy  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Germany  as  compared  with 
those  in  the  Uirited  States.    For  example,  the  average  market-price  of 
superfine  flour  is  as  great  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  country,  butasit 
is  not  commonly  used  by  the  German  workman,  its  price  is  comparatively 
of  little  importance  as  an  element  in  the  computation.    If,  however,a 
skilled  laborer  from  the  United  States  should  obtain  employment  in 
Gennany  and  subsist  largely  upon  wheaten  bread  and  aninial  food  as 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  at  home,  instead  of  in  chief  part  upon  lye- 
bread  and  beer,*  the  value  of  the  following  tables  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

•  In  tbo  city  of  Prague,  diiiiuj]^  the  year  1H73,  the  consumption  of  beer  WM  on  tf 
average  72  gallons  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  tbe  city. 
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)ngh  great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  compntation,  yet  it  is  be 
hat  in  some  cases  the  "  pound  ^  as  exjiressed  in  the  tables  is 
he  German  **  pfund,"  which  is  equivalent  to  l^  English  pounds. 
II  be  obsei-ved  that  the  blank  forms  to  which  the  prices  of  pro- 
in  the  following  tables  are  attached,  are  the  same  as  those  used 
Jnited  States,  and  do  not  in  all  respects  conform  to  the  German 
^tions ;  as,  tor  instance,  in  the  different  designations  of  sugar 
nestic  dry  goods. 
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Statement  hhowing  the  prices  of  provmonSf  groctries,  and  other  hading  *trticU$  of  mmf- 

Hon,  with  houttt-rtvt  and  board,  in  tke  iowm  of  Drtadcn,  Chtmmtz,  a^id  Itij^vic,  &uo«5, 

in  lfci72,  lery,  and  1^74. 

[The  thaler  computed  at  72  oeat».] 


Articles. 


Dresden. 


Flour:  PBOV18IOK8. 

Wheat,  superfine perharrel. 

Wheut,  exiralaoiily do... 

Rye do... 

Corii-inoal do . . . 

Beef: 

Fresh,  ronsting-pieces per  ])ouud. 

Fitsh,  M()up-pi6c('8 do... 

Fresh,  rump-steaks do. . . 

Corned do. . . 

Vesl : 

Fore-q  niirters do . . . 

11  iud-quarters do . . . 

Cntlels do... 

Mutton : 

Fore-quarters do... 

Leg do... 

Chops do... 

Pork:  , 

Fresh do... 

Corned  or  salted do... 

]3ACon do... 

Hams,  smoked do... 

SbouMers do... 

Sausaj^es l....do... 

Lard do... 

Coiltlsh,  dry do... 

Lutter • do... 

C  beene do.. 

Potatoes per  bushel. 

Kice. per  pound. 

Bt'aus per  quart. 

Milk do  .. 

£;!gs per  dozen . 

GROCERIBS,  RTC. 

Ten — Oolong,  or  other  good  black per  pound . 

CoflVe : 

K Jo,  preen do . . . 

Kio,  roasted do. . . 

Sugar : 

Good  brown do... 

Yellow  C do... 

Coffee  B do... 

Sirup per  gallon. 

Soap,  common per  pound. 

Starch do... 

Fuel: 

Wood,  hard per  cord. 

Wood,  pine do... 

Oil,  coal per  gallon. 

Shirtlnps:  DKY  OOOD8.  ETC 

Bmwu,  4-4,  standard  quality per  yard. 

Bleached,  4-4,  standard  quality do . . . 

Sheet  inp8: 

Brown,  9-8,  standard  quality do... 

Bleached.  9-8,  standard  quality do... 

Cntton-tlauiiel,  medium  qmdity do... 

Tickings,  good  quality do. . . 

Prints  Uo... 

Mousseline  de  laines do . . . 

Satinets,  medium  quality do. . . 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair. 

HOUSE-RBNT. 

Fonr-roomed  tenements per  month . 

Six-i'oomcd  tenements do . . . 


BOAUD. 


For  men,  (mechanics  or  other  workmen) . 
For  women  employed  iu  t'.tctories 


per  week . . 
do.. 


lera. 


1873. 


17  46 


13 
12 
1? 
1? 

11 
11 


Chemiiitz. 


Lejpcc  ;>. 


1873. 


;^  19 
17 
24 
14 


13 
13 
12 

14 

lo 
18 
18 
18 
13 
14 
10 

$026to29 
12  to  24 
80 
07 
05 
05 
14 


54 

24 

29 

08  to  10 
08t<il0 


38  to  64 

07  to  10 

07 

6  48 
4  86 


09 
11 


10 

60 

24 

264to388 


5  04 

720 


2 16  to  2  5-3 
108tol23 


24 


19 
19 

16 
17 
24 
24 


12 
19 


38 
12 
86 
07 
11 


20 


72 

29 
36 

11 


14 

7.'i 
10 
08 

7  20 

5  52 

37 


$5  88 
8  94 
|.'.  88  to  7  06 
088tolUC 

15 

16 


10 
12 

12 
13 
14 

15 
17 
20 


13 
13 
21 


48 


18 
30 
11 


3  24 


04 
05 
14 


60 

23 
30 

12 
13 
14 
(per  lb.)  09 
09 
07 


00 


3  24 


2  40 


Ifli     ;  >i 


18  9  1  fl  To 

\or,\  Jie 


15 
U 
15 


15 
17 
24 
C4 


34 


12 
'i5 


10 

960 

eel) 


15 
15 

98 


19 
36 


13 
14 
15 

14 


34 
22 
51 
07 
11 
04 
21 


v. 

\i 
IT 

1; 


15      1. 


41 


13 
1' 

eo 

J! 

n: 
c? 


6i 


3: 


II 
II 

14 


70: 

57^ 


13 
IJ 

ii 

30 

iJ 

4^ 


375 


•51 
1 1' 


Ii 
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Bnt  this  advance  has  not  entirely  contributed  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing cla8se8,  as  on  the  other  baud  the  prices  of  the  ueceHbaries  of  life  have  advanced  lu 
a  siuiilnr  ratio.  The  price  of  dwellings  in  Stuttii^art  has  advanced  within  the  la^t  tt^n 
years  from  GO  to  75  {ler  cent.  In  the  country  i he  advance  has  been  coniparativciy 
small.    Now,  let  as  see  the  advance  in  the  price  of  bread,  meat,  beer,  and  tirewoud  : ' 


Years. 

Averajie  prices  per  100  pounds 
(which  is  1|  per  ceut.  lesstban 
llie  hundre<f-wel<;ht  in  Anier- 
icft,  tho  latter  being  equal  to 
101.60475  German  pounds)  of— 

Average  prices  per  pound  of— 

Spelt. 

Grain. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Beef. 

Pork. 

VcaL 

183:^-' 42 

|1  33 
1  73 
S  Sli 

11  851 

2  47 

3  11 

ei  29 
1  79 
S  25i 

*1  37J 
1  66 
306 

10  05.8 
9.03 
14.67 

|0  05w47 

9.07 

14.67 

10  05 

lH.'>6-'65 

7.93 

1872 

14 

^dvance  in  1872. 


Years. 


1872  compared  with  1833-'42 
1872  compared  with  1856-'65 


On  spelt 


Percent 
66 
28 


On  p:rain. 


Per  cent 
67 
26 


On  rye. 


Per  cent 
75 
26 


On  barley.   On  beef 


Per  cent. 
50 
24 


Percent. 
153 
61 


On  i>ork.    On  veal. 


Per  cent.     Per  cent 

ir*«  it^ 

62       ,  76 


Years. 

Averns*'   .id  von  re  ia 
tbt?  jiriee  of— 

Breadstuflf!*      Meat 

From  1833-M2  until  1872 - 

Per  cent. 
65 
26 

Per  cevt 

ICT 

From  1856 -'65  until  1872 

iS 

The  prices  of  beer  and  of  fire-wood  were  as  follows 


Years. 

is 

11 

9^ 

1  cord  wood  =  141  wnrtt 
cubic   fe^t   =  3l.:tdti0 
wiirtt  cnbic  meters. 

Hickory. 

Pine. 

1830-'39   

to  01. 17 
1.67 
2.27 

66  90 

9  40 

11  60 

S5S0 

1?»60..'65 

6  40 

i&li 

6  aO 

This  makes  the  average  advance  in  1672 


Years. 


Co'ppared  with  183.V42. 
Compared  with  1856-'65. 


On  beer. 


Per  cent 
94 
36 


On  hickory 
woodk 


Per  cent 
68 
83 


On  pine 
wood. 


Per  cent. 
31 
6 


On  pine  and 
hickory 
wood  10- 
getber. 


Per  cent 
50 
15 


The  advanced  prices  of  fire-wood  have  canned  the  consumption  of  coal  and  coke  to 
assume  much  larger  proportions.     These  are  preferred  by  all  whose  first  object  ia 
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Extra  emolumenU, 

Butter,  I  stone,  value 3  60 

I  sclielfcl  liuseedy  valut; 2  IG 

Slaiubs,  value 2  88 

Eg^s,  ]»oultrj',  &c.,  value 0  84 

]  calf,  value 0  72 

1  pig,  value 5  76 

1  fat  pig 8  64 

4  iMHiuds  w<ioi  at  1^  thaler 0  48 

Total 87  00 

DANTZIC. 

Emoluments. 

Free  domicile,  value $5  04 

Fuel 4  32 

120  bquare  ixmIs  laud  for  potatoes  aud  gardeu,  value 5  76 

30  square  rods  land  for  linseed,  value I  44 

Products  of  cow,  less  cost  of  feed 5  28 

Sale  of  Ssclutiel  rye  at  1  thaler 3  00 

8iile  of  wtMil,  less  leed  of  sheep 1  08 

Wages,  140  days  a t  t^  thaler,  108  days  at  -Aj,  aud  30  days  at  -^^f 26  98 

Wages,  for  thieshiug  through  the  'vinter 21  84 

Total 75.34 

MARIENWRRDER. 

Emoluments, 

Free  domicile,  value $5  76 

Land  for  garden,  value 4  80 

Laud  for  fariuiug 5  76 

Pasture,  nieiulows,  and  hay 7  20 

Futlwid  light,.- 8  04 


Total 32  16 

From  this  sum  are  subtracted  for  rent  of  house  aud  garden,  2  thalers  ) 

Rent  of  laud 2  thalers  V 4  32 

Pasturage  for  1  cow,  3  swine 2  thalers  S 


The  emoluments  over • 27  84 

Wages,  in  summer,  husband  per  day,  tV  thaler 0  10 

in  summer,  wife,  per  day,  -jV  thaler 0  7 

in  winter,  husbaud,  per  day,  ^  thaler 0  7 

iu  wiuter,  wife,  per  day,  -^  thaler 0  5 

POSEN. 

Field-laborers  receive  a  free  dwelling  with  1  morgen*  land  for  garden,  l*roorgen  for 
potato  held,  free  pasture  for  a  few  swiue  aud  for  1  cow,  also  winter  feed  lor  the  latter, 
and  wood  for  fuel.  For  these  emoluments  the  husbaud  renders  52,  the  wife  30  days' 
service.    Daily  wagt-s,  husbaud,  12  ceuts,  woman,  6  to  9  cents,  children,  7  cents. 

Threshiug  in  winter,  which  lasts  5  months,  yields  to  the  laborer  about  25  scheffel rye^ 

POTSDAM. 

The  compensation  of  married  field-laborers  consists  of  a  free  dwelling  and  fuel,  90* 
iqnare  nxls  of  tield  and  30  square  rods  of  garden  laud,  3  morgen  laud  for  potatoes, 
fiaistnre  and  feed  for  1  cow  and  1  pig,  tatteuiug  at  own  expense;  moreover,  about  28 
bushels  rye,  4^  schefiul  pease,  4  schetfel  barley,  20  scheifel  oars,  and  about  1  t>ushel  salt. 

For  these  emoluments  and  a  cash  pay  of  30  thalers  ($21.60)  the  husband  is  bound  to 
jrive  every  day's  service,  while  the  woman,  when  required,  receives  tV  thaler  (9^  cents) 
[»er  day.    Thus  their  cosh  iucome  amounts  to— 

kfao's  cash  pay $21  CO 

l^oniau's  wages 14  40 

kile  of  iM)tatoes,  swiue,  &c 18  00 

Total 54  00 


*  1  morgun  =  0.631  Unittid  Sutes  acre. 
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COST  OF  LIVING  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

Statement  shotring  the  annual  cost  of  living  of  a  rural  laborrr'e  family.  coneisUng  of\ 
wtfCf  and  three  ohildrenffrom  the  result  oj  an  official  inquiry  in  1849. 

[The  thaler  computed  at  73  cents,  United  States  £old.J 


Governmev'tal  districts  of 
Prussia. 

Ai 

1 
1 

a 

o 

1 

Kepoir     of 
tools. 

ii 

CD 

II 

KSnicdUerir 

$5  76 

8  88 
5  04 
5  76 
5  40 
5  76 

5  76 

6  48 

7  93 
6  4d 
3  60 
3  60 
3  60 

5  76 

6  48 
730 
5  04 

7  W 
10  80 
10  80 

»  MR 

9  00 
5  76 

$3  88 

3  60 

4  33 

5  76 
5  76 
5  76 
5  76 

8  38 
5  04 
7  20 

4  68 

5  76 

6  48 

7  93 
504 
7  92 
7  20 
7  93 

10  eo 

606 
11  53 

9  00 
7  93 

$43  80 

35  20 
39  60 
34  56 
39  40 
57  60 
46  56 
48  96 

36  00 
59  76 
3ti>  16 
36  00 
41  76 
45  36 
44  14 
41  76 
50  40 
39  60 
50  40 
36  -^id 
93  60 
31  60 
43  30 

•14  40 

7  30 

10  03 

13  96 
16  93 
3.)  76 

14  4G 
18  00 
14  40 
14  40 

11  53 
13  34 

13  96 

8  64 

10  60 

7  93 

11  53 
10  eO 
35  30 

8  64 
35  30 

14  40 
13  96 

$5  76 

6  48 

7  93 
9  36 

6  .{6 

7  30 
11  53 
11  5j 
11  53 

7  30 
5  04 

5  :6 

5  40 
3  53 

3  CO 

4  33 
7  30 

5  76 
7  30 

10  80 

3  ^ 

$3  88 
1  44 
I  44 
3  16 
3  CO 

3  16 

4  :t3 
8  F8 
1  44 
3  16 
1  80 
3  16 
3  5J 
1  irO 
3  16 
3  16 
3  »8 
3  16 
3  GO 

1  08 

2  «=« 

5  76 
1  44 

13  88 
3  88 
3  16 
3  60 
3  34 
1  44 
1  68 

1  80 

a  8^ 

3  16 

2  16 

3  16 
1  44 
1  44 
1  44 
1  80 

1  ^ 

2  16 
8  16 

4  33 
1  44 

•I  44;^ 
1  44 
3  if 
1  44 
1  56 

2es 

360 
388 
3  16 
2« 
3  16 

1  41 
3  68 

389 
564 
2d8 
3  16 
576 
\l 

2  !?i« 
360 
1  44 

GutuliiuutiO  ............... 

Dantzic 

Marieu  werder. ............ 

Po86n  ..................... 

PottML>m    

Finiiklbrtron-Oder *. 

Stettin 

Cocslin 

Stralsund  ................. 

Breslan 

Lai)p**ln 

Liegn^tz....... 

Ma^rdebunr. 

MorH«*burg 

Erfurt 

lblttllfl^e^ 

Arnnberg 

Cologne 

Diis-Heldorf 

Coblentx 

Treves     

A  ix-Ia*Chnp<^11e , 

Averaire 

6  35 

6  67 

43  SO 

13  88 

6  93 

2  47 

8  33 

8  5. 

Percentage  of  each  to  the 
whole 

7.60 

7.98 

51.67 

1&61 

7.56 

2.96 

8.54 

3.C8 

Tahle  showing  the  earnings  of  rural  laborers  who  possess  no  real  estate,  but  work  fo 

proprietors. 


A 


KONIGSBERG. 

Emolum/ents, 

Free  domicile,  value $5  76  tc 

Land  for  garden  and  potatoes,  value 5  76  tc 

P»a8turefor  1  cow,  value 5  76  to 

Fuel 7  20  U) 

10  Hcbeffel  rye,  at  \\  thaler,  value : 

6  Bcbffiel  barley 

2  Bchf*ffel  {>e;iso,  at  1^  thaler,  value 

2  scheffei  oatti 

Cash '.V.V.'.W.    7  20  to 

Total 

GUMBINNEN. 

Ordinary  emoluments. 
Free  domicile,  value 

Fuel V.V.V-V.V.V.V.'.V.V.V.V.V.V.*.-'.".' .*.'. 

12  8cheflfel  ryeat  lVtbaier...V.... ........"..'...... ...!"".!! .1.... 

P'eed  lor  cattle,  value !*.*.""I-!I"".*.!!..'.... 

Potatoes  and  vegetables,  value. .!  II !.'!!!  I  ' .         HI  I 

Canb 

The  above  ia  for  24  weeks'  work,' (or^'n)^V.'.V *.'.'.  I.V.' I. \7         'l.....' 

U-xtra  lor  threshing  20  scheffei  graiu  at  1  thaler 1 
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for  1  cow.valne 10  thalers..  $7  20 

ep^value.. 4  tbalero..  2  8d 

j  iu  pig8,  valae 9  tbalers..  6  43 

try,  value 1  thalers..  72 

Total 69    thalere..  49  68 

aboring  man  received  in  snmmer,  per  day,  i^  thaler,  (9|  cents,) 
1  in  winter,  -^  thaler,  (6  cents,)  which  tbr  140  and  84  days  re- 
ctivel^' ;  and  his  wife,  per  day,  at  V?  thaler  (6  cents)  in  sum- 
r,  and  iV  thaler  (5  cents;  in  winter,  fur  120  and  60  days  respect- 
ly,  makes 39^  thalers..  28  56 

Total  earnings 108}  thalers..  78  24 

d  condition  of  labor  is  similar  in  other  districts  of  the  state,  and  the  total  earnings 
ost  of  subsistence  vary  but  slightly. 

"COST  OF  LIVING  IN  1872-73. 

'ge  fveekJy  expenditures  of  tuH>  families^  aonsistingt  renpeciirdy,  of  two  adults  and  two 
children  and  itpo  adults  and  four  children,  in  the  town  of  Barmen,  Prusvia, 


Articles. 


and  bread 

corn^,  salted,  and  smoked 
u 


aod  molasses 
ses  or  sirap  . . 


'resh  and  salt 

itarcb,  salt,  pepper,  Tinegar, 


lee  and  other  vegetables. . . 


I 


hi 
s 

& 


10  72 

60 
80 
13 
16 
10 
18 
H 
32 
10 

14 


a 


H 
00 


10  86 

96 
24 
36 


12 


3:t4 
36 


19 
19 
84 


Articles. 


Fuel 

Oil  or  other  light 

Spirits,  beer,  aud  tobacco,  (if  any) 

Uoaso-reut 

For  educational,  religions,  and 
benevolent  ol\jeot8 


Total  weekly  expenses. 

Clothing  per  year 

Taxes  per  year 


Weekly  eaminsB  of  husband  and 
wife,  (the  wife  earning  three 
thalers  in  each  case) 


a 


fed 

6"  r 


P 
5 


10  10 
lU 

46 
48 

38 


5 


76 
14  40 
2  16 


C  48 


a 

9 

a* 


10  28 
07 
12 

48 

12 


5  54 

64  80 

1  44 


7  20 


ge  weekly  expenditures  of  ttvo  families,  each  oonsisHng  of  two  adults  and  three  children, 

in  the  town  of  Essen,  Prussia. 


Articlea. 


and  bread  

corned,  salted,  and  smoked 

DS 

»    

and  molasses 

ics  or  sirup 

re^h  and  salt 

tarcb,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar, 

es  and  other  vegetables 


1872, 

1873. 

90  79.2 

10  86 

84 

84 

19.2 

33* 

43.2 

48 

07.2 

07 

07.2 

07 

07.2 

07 

14.4 

2U 

12 

24 

02.4 

05 

16.8 

17 

0d6 

07 

60 

60 

Articles. 


Fmlt,  green  and  dried 

Fuel 

on  or  other  light 

Other  articles 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco,  (if  any) 

House-rent 

For  educational,  religious,  and 
benevolent  objects 

Total  weekly  expenses 

Clothing  per  year 

Taxes  per  year 

Weekly  earnings ... 


1872. 

$0  08.6 
19.2 
16.  H 
21.6 
3.3.6 
50.4 

08.6 

5  20 

50  40 

5  76 

660 

1873. 


10  091 
29 
17 
2U 
3:i§ 
60 


09| 


5  88 

50  40 

5  88 


7  32 


J 
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Unmarried  laborers  receive  board  and  lod^inj^ySO  tbalers  ($21.60)  per  yt'ar,  of  mfun, 
a  load  uf  wood  ;  and  if  tbey  are  in  cbarge  of  a  bonse  and  wagou,  about  lU  to  12  tbal«n 
($7.20  to  |ti.64}  annually,  for  bringing  products  to  niaiket. 

FRANKFORT. 

Married  field-bands  are  famisbed  by  the  owners  of  estates  with  a  free  dwHling.  \ 
niorgeu  of  land,  pasture  for  1  cow^  and  fuel.  For  dwelling  and  garden  thelaUuer's 
wife  renders  one  (lay's  servipe  ea«h  week;  for  rent  of  land  ibo  liusbaud  renders lalmr 
worth  2i  thalers  ($L'*0.)  For  wages,  tho  lalK>rer  receives  J  thalersr  (12  cents,) the  trifo 
i  thaler  (14  cents)  per  day.  Contract  work  pays  the  man  i  thaler  (24  ceDt»)aiiy, 
and  duiiijg  the  harvest  he  earns  i  thaler  (18  cents)  aud  the  wife  -^  thaler  (9^ceuu)a 
day. 

For  threshing  he  gives  one-fiftoenth  or  one-fourteenth  part  of  the  grain  threshed. 

The  whole  eiirnings  are  thus  computed — 

26  weeks  at  i  thaler,  (18  cents) |S(J8 

Threshing  6  months,  at  6s<;hefiel 7  iS 

Woman,  104  d>*ys,  at -Ay  thaler 7  W 

Woman,  104  days,  at 6ii 

Extra  earnings  during  harvest 3  60 

Total 5S52 

Day -laborers*  work  on  an  average — 

In  summer,  13  honrs  for  i  thaler,  (18  cents;;  in  winter,  9  hours  for  J  thaler,  (14  ceoti) 
Under  contract,  11  hours  lor  ^  thaler  (IB  cents)  in  summer ;  9  hours  for  l  thuler  (14 
couts)  in  winter. 

BTETTIN. 

Emoluments. 

50  square  rods  land  for  garden,  40  square  rods  land  for  linseed,  40  square  rods  bod 
for  potatoes,  GO  square  rods  land  for  rye,  pasture  for  1  cow,  1  load  of  hay,  G,O0Of»i  f« 
of  turf  for  fuel,  for  which  the  family  render — wife  52  days  at  Vu  thaler,  (7  ccat8,)rwjl 
for  potatoes,  linseed  land,  5  thalers,  ($3.60,)  turf,  IJ  thaler,  ($1.01.) 

For  the  work  the  man  receives  1^  thalers  (90  cents)  per  week;  the  wife  works  ^ 
days  at  i^a  thaler,  29  thalers,  $20.88. 

For  thr  eshing  the  men  receive  one-seventeenth  of  the  grain  ;  accordingly  tbee»nii^fi 
amount  for  the  year  to^ 

Days'  wages  to  husband 32  thalers. .$SiM 

Days'  wages  to  wile 30  thalers..  i\  ^ 

For  threshing 32  thalers..  JSW 

Increase  for  contract  work 5  tbalers..   3* 

Cleaning  flax 12  rbalers..   ^^ 

Attending  cattle 10  thalers..   "'-^ 

Woman,  by  spinning 4  thalers..  J"5 

Yields  from  potato  land 21  thalers..  1'^ 

Total 149  thalers-.  107'^ 

The  expenses  for  bouse  rent 6^    tbalers..  ^^ 

fuel •- 9f    thalera-   6» 

food 6;Ji    tbalers..  ^^ 

clothing 4hV  thaleis-  ^^ 

furniture 5      tbalers..   3w 

salt 3H  tbalera..   ^-f 

taxes, church  and  school 4 j+ tbalers..  ^•^ 

linen 84    thalew..   y» 

Total 142tV  thalers.. 1«<^ 

COESLIN. 

Day-laborer  on  estate  receives  as  emoluments —  ^  ^ 

Dwelling  and  garden,  value 10    tbalers..  fj-J 

Fuel,  value 6    rbalers..   ^J 

1  morgen  rye, 5.10  scheflfel,  value .' 6f  fbalers..  |^ 

Imorgon  oats,  8  scheflfel,  value 5i  fhahrs..  ^^ 

1  morgen  potatoes,  60  scheffcl,  value ."...15    ihalers-  IJJJ 

Pease  and  iiuse<*OL 2   tlialea..  1** 
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reekly  expenditures  of  two  families,  consisting,  respectively,  of  two  adults  and  two 
r^  til  liu:  town  of^Stuttjart,  iyUrtembcrg,  in  lb73 ;  and  two  adulttt  and  Jive  children, 
\ity  oj  Munich,  Bavaria,  in  lti7*2. 


Arlidea. 


0 

<*' 

•  So 

c  ^^ 

abci 

u 
a 

& 


brertrt 

ued,  salted,  and  smoked 


I  molaHfles 
or  sirup  .. 


cb,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar. 


ind  other  vegetables — 


11  06 

75 

2(i 
15 
20 
21 


40 
14 

20 
18 

28 


S 


#0  48 

80 
20 
20 


28 


76 
30 

20 
12 
60 


Articles. 


Fruita,  green  and  dried 

Fuel 

Oil  or  other  light 

Other  articles 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco  (if  any) 

Mouse  rent 

For  educational,  reUgious,  and 
benevolent  objects 


I- 

1.^ 


bfi 


S 


Total  weekly  expenses 

Clothing  per  year 

Taxes  per  year 


Weekly  earnings. 


$0  08 
46 
in 
06 
25 
1  75 

40 


Sri 


10  56 

20 

40 

1  20 

40 


6  93 

35  00 

1  60 


8  00 


6  70 
16  00 


8  00 


weekly  expenditures  of  a  family  consisting  of  two  adults  and  two  chUdren,  in  Frank- 

fort'On-the-Main  in  1873. 


Articles. 


I  bread 

-ucd,  salted,  and  smoked 


or  sirup. 


h  and  salt 

btarch 

tier,  vinegar,  &o. 


Cost  or  value. 


Fl.kr. 

1  48 

2  0 


48 
12 


40 

48 


06 
06 
12 


10  76 
80 


32 
08 


24 
32 


Articles. 


04 
04 
08 


Potatoes  and  other  vegetables  . . 

Fruits,  green  nud  dried 

Fuel 

Oil  or  other  light 

Other  articles 

Be«r  and  tobacco  (if  any) 

House  rent 

For  educatinnni,  religious,  and 
benevolent  objects 


Cost  or  value. 


Flkr. 

1  48 


1  12 
12 


18 
2  12 


10  3S 


08 
08 


13 
88 


Total  weekly  expenses. 

Clothing  per  yair 

Taxes  per  year 


Weekly  earnings. 


10  22 

4  16 

50  00 

20  00 

1  45 

30 

5  60 


it  sliowing  the  annual  earnings  and  expenditures  of  the  thirteen  Ger^nan  families  wlufse 
we-tkly  expenditures  are  gii'^n  in  thr  Jorcgoivg  tables. 


Earnings. 

Expenditures. 

Nnmber  of  weekly  list. 

II 

a 

5 

c5 

s 

H 

5 

Tot.<»l. 

^VX  96 
374  40 
343  20 
3H)  64 
262  08 
502  32 
243  36 
336  96 
374  40 

t374  40 
416  UO 
416  00 
291  20 

1299  52 
289  64 
270  40 
305  76 
^10  88 
308  36 
201  24 
315  1)4 
171  08 
296  41 

3no  :*6 

348  40 
262  08 

$14  40 
64  80 
50  40 
50  40 
10  70 

(♦) 
'  24  96 
28  8;) 
28  80 
40  00 
35  00 
16  00 
20  00 

|2  16 
1  44 
5  70 

5  88 

1  10 

(*) 

2  60 
7  20 

48 
2  2(1 
1  60 

30 

$316  08 

35o  88 

326  56 

3G-2  04 

242  68 

308  36 

2-28  80 

351  64 

200  :{G 

3:^8  60 

306  96 

364  40 

282  38 

f^f^sn^ . 

357  84 

281  52 

32  02 

2  79 

313  44 

»,  •  H^  V  ■...•.........•.•......••■....•...<., 

*  Not  sUted. 


t  Estimated. 
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Average  voetlcly  expenditure*  of  ivoo  familiea  connstingj  respectiveljf,  ofttro  aduJhawi&m 
ohildrtny  residing  in  the  town  of  AiX'la-Ckaptlle  ;  and  two  adulU  and  ttco  ckildraiiMtk 
town  of  DUMteldorf,  Prussia. 


Artiolea. 


Flonr  and  bread 

Fre«li,  corned,  salted,  aod  smoked 

mejits 

Batter 

Cheese 

Siijcar  and  molasses 

Milk 

Coffee 

FiMh,  frerth  and  salt.  

Soap,  starch,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar, 

dec 

EiEK" 

Potatoes  Aod  other  vegetobles 

Fuel 

Oil  or  other  ligbt 


io 

& 


90  72 

67 
36 


18 

18 

18 

5 

14 


40 

17 

9 


■Sal 


^4 
It 

>  «5 


II  10 

92 

so 


16 
64 


9 
14 
35 
S3 
11 


Articles. 


Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco  (if  any) 

House  rent 

For  educ;ilional,  reli|;ioas,  and 

benrvoWnt  objects 

One  child  at  school 


Total  weekly  expenaea 

Clotbiog  per  year 

Tax  per  year 

Weekly  eominga  of  father  and 
son 

Weekly  earnings  of  father,  work- 
ing tor  himself 


s 

Oh 

<5 

.f 

•M 

K  X) 

■     . 

c-* 

go 

14 

II 

h< 

e^ 

s 

>4 

0 

h 

b 

|0» 

Hff 

H 

M 

10 

iU 

533 

10  70 

971 

1  10 

...•••• 

Iff 


Average  weekhf  expenditures  of  two  families^  each  consisting  of  two  adnlts  and  tkrte  dUira, 
reftptctivelg,  of  the  town  of  Chemnitz^  Scucony^  and  the  city  of  Berlin^  Prtma, 


Articles. 


Flour  and  bn»ad 

FreHb,  corned,  suited,  and  smoked 

me<*t8 

Lard 

Butter 

Che«*8e    

Su<!ar  aud  niolaMHca 

Molasses  or  sirap 

Milk 

Cofft-e 

Tea 

Fish,  fresh  and  salt 

Soap,  Hturch,  salt,  pepper,  vinej;;ar, 

&c 

Eggs 


1872. 


Chem< 
nitz. 


10  62 

47 
08 
58 
05 
03 
03 
15 
15 


05 

17 
06 


Berlin. 


$0  78 

1  13 
S4 
36 
10 
IS 
0-2 
12 
14 


13 
14 


Articlea. 


Potatoes  aud  other  veiretables. 


eget 
ed-. 


FniitM,  green  aud  dri« 

Fuel    

Oil  or  other  li;;bt 

Other  articles    

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobaooo  (if  any) 

House  rent '. 

For  educ.itional,  religions,  and 
benevolent  ol^ects 


Total  weekly  expenses 

Clothing  per  year 

Taxes  per  year 


Weekly  earnings 4^ 


i« 


Average  weekly  expenditures  of  two  families^  consisting,  respectively,  of  two  adsVu^if^ 
ohildrtm,  in  1873,  and  two  adults  and  three  children,  in  1^72,  in  th4S  city  o/i>r»df»,  S*v*f 


Articles. 


Flour  and  bre  d 

Fresh,  corued,  Siiltod,  and  smoked 

meats * 

Lard , 

Butter , 

Cheene 

Su^ar  and  mnlasses 

Molasses  aud  sirup : 

Milk...  

Coffee 

Tea 

Fish,  fn'Ab  and  salt 

Soap,  staicb,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar, 

&o 

Eggs 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables. . . 


ag 


H 
QQ 


10  72 

48 


>       48 


02 

4t^ 


k4 


> 


I  -[ 


|1  15 

• 

60 
08 
80 
05 
06 
02 
S5 
15 

'"'08 

09 
08 
64 


Articles. 


Fruits,  green  and  dried 

Fuel 

Oil  or  other  light 

Other  articles  .   

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobaooo  (if  any) 

House  rent 

Ft>r  educational,  religions,  and 
benevolent  obtjecta 


Total  weekly  expensea 

Clothing  per  year 

Taxes  per  year 


Weekly  earnings  of  father  aad 
daagnter '* 


1^ 
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MINING. 

Among  the  working  classes  in  Prussia  the  miners  and  iron-workers  bold  an  oxcep* 
Lioual  position,  inasmuch  as  their  welfare  and  interests  are  attended  to  by  the  Govern- 
inent  officials  who  are  appointed  to  superintend  all  the  mines,  iron-works,  and  salt* 
svorks  in  the  kingdom.  This  class  of  the  laboring  population  is  aniuiated  by  an  hon- 
irable  enprit  de  corps  dating  from  the  earliest  times,  and  forming  a  singular  exception 
to  the  egotisticad  tendencies  prevalent  among  the  working  classes  of  the  present 
lay.  The  great  importance  natuially  attached  to  the  conservation  of  so  able  and 
itanch  a  race  of  workmen  as  these  miners  and  iron-workers  has  induced  both  the 
$tate  aud  the  private  owners  of  the  larger  works  to  provide  suitable  dwellings  for 
ihem,  aud  to  make  such  general  provision  for  their  comfort  and  well-being  as  to  make 
their  lot  an  enviable  one  in  comparison  with  many  pf  their  fellow-laborers.  They 
leldoni,  however,  succeed  in  amassing  any  considerable  savings,  and  some  of  them 
emigrate  from  time  to  time  to  other  countries  where  the  mining  industry  is  on  a  smaller 
iciile  than  here. 

BOUR8  OF  LABOR. 

Tbronghont  nearly  the  whole  of  Prussia,  artisans,  jonrneymen,  and  apprentices 
work  regularly  in  summer  from  5-a.  m.  to  12,  and  from  I  p.  m.  to  7,  and  even  later ; 
and  in  winter,  from  daybreak,  sometimes  from  6  a.  m.  to  8  or  9  in  the  evening.  The 
hand-loom  weaver  frequently  sits  at  his  loom,  employed  in  monotonous  labor,  for  16 
boars  in  the  day ;  and  agricultural  .laborers  have  to  work  hard  for  12  hours  a  day  out 
of  harvest- time,  and  during  harvest-time  for  14  hours.  The  same  rale  app  ies  to  farm 
servants. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  hours  of  daily  Labor  is  indeed  one  of  the  dark  fcatnres  of 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Prussia,  and  generally  throughout  Germany. 
Night-work  is  especially  injurious  to  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  indeed  to  females 
of  all  ages. 

FOREMKN. 

Foremen  of  works  in  factories,  managers  of  printing-offices,  foremen  of  mines,  and 
other  such  like  head-men  and  overseers  employed  in  industrial  establishments,  are 
considered  more  in  the  light  of  employ^  than  of  workmen,  and  in  disputes  between 
the  masters  aud  the  men  they  generally  side  with  the  former.  This  intermediate  class 
is  certainly  one  of  importance  and  influence  in  the  social  and  economical  questions 
which  are  constantly  arising  between  the  representatives  of  capital  aud  labor,  and  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  treated  with  the  consideration  which  it  deserves.  The  reason  is 
that  there  is  always  an  abundance  of  educated  men  in  this  country  who  are  only  too 
glad  to  be  able  to  obtain  employment  of  this  kind.  The  salaries  paid  to  persons  of 
this  class  are  just  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  living  in  tolerable  com- 
fort, but  they  are  considerably  lower  than  what  are  paid  to  a  similar  class  in  every 
other  couutry. 

PORTERS  AND  OTHKR  LABORERS. 

Porters,  loaders,  packers,  and  such  like  laborers  who  are  employed  to  do  heavy  work 
of  all  kinds,  whether  for  commercial  and  industrial  establishments,  or  in  sea- ports  and 
inland  towns,  or  in  connection  with  any  branch  of  public  tra^c  and  transport,  gener- 
ally earn  good  and  even  high  wages  in  this  country,  as  the  great  physical  strength 
required  for  this  sort  of  labor  is  rare  enongh  to  prevent  the  labor-market  from  being 
overstocked.  These  people  soon  save  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  enable  them  to  set 
up  an  independent  business  as  carriers,  small  shop-keepers,  &c.  Examples  of  this 
kind  are  numberless,  but  at  the  same  time,  drunkenness  is  the  bane  and  ruin  of  many 
of  them. 

Day -laborers  in  the  towns,  men  who  work  first  for  one  person  and  then  for  another, 
are  generally  well  ofi'  if  they  are  kiiown  to  a  tolerably  large  circle  of  employers,  as  the 
wages  paid  this  class  of  laborers  in  towns  are  high.  If  the  laborer  is  known  only  to  a 
few  employers,  he  is  very  often  left  without  work  and  falls  into  pauperism.  They  are 
employ fd  t>oth  in  town  and  country  in  cleaning  the  streets,  in  making  roads  and  rail- 
ways, felling  timber,  sawing  wood,  &c. 

WORKWOMEN. 

Workwomen  in  the  towns,  inclndin^  all  those  not  employed  in  coarse  manual  labor, 
such  as  seamstresses,  milliners,  embroidei^ers,  and  the  like,  are  divided  into  two  classes 
difieriDg  fn^m  each  other  very  much  both  as  regards  their  material  and  social  con- 
ditiou.  Those  who,  from  not  being  able  to  obtain  private  employment,  are  obliged  to 
work  for  the  large  shops,  clothing  establishments,  fringe-makers,  &c.,  are  miserably 
p»id,  owing  to  the  demand  for  this  species  of  employment  being  so  much  in  excess  of 
what  is  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public,  in  spite  of  the  constant  changes  in 
the  fashions.  The  bulk  of  workwomen  of  this  class,  unless  they  are  very  clever  at 
work  and  have  some  means  of  their  own  wherewith  to  buy  a  sewing-machine,  take  to 
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prostltntion.  Workwomen  of  the  other  class,  on  the  other  baud,  who  succeed  in  ga- 
ting a  gfN>d  private  coimectiou,  go  out  to  work  in  private  houses  or  work  nt  bonie,aiDd 
are  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  subsistence  and  to  save  money.  As  u  geuerul  rule  tbeir 
moral  conduct  contrasts  favorably  with  that  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow-work- 
women. 

DWELLINGS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  in  general  terms  the  character  of  the  honses  occu- 
pied by  the  working  classes  in  Prussia,  varying  so  widely  as  they  do  in  diffen^nt  Ittcil- 
ities.  What  may  be  true  of  the  houses  in  one  place  is  altogether  inapplicable  \n  tboM 
of  another,  and  even  of  others  in  the  same'loca>ity  or  in  the  neigh borhfKxl.  The^ab- 
Joined  account,  although  necessarily  imperfect,  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  gen^ 
ral  class  of  habitations  in  which  the  laboring  population  lives. 

In  the  large  towns  the  artisiin  classes  live  almost  exclusively  in  lodgings,  and  it  is 
rarely  that  the  independent  artisan  or  small  tradesman  Vive^  in  a  house  of  bisi  own, 
whereas  in  the  country  and  in  the  small  towns  the  latter  is  more  frequently  tbe  nile 
than  the  exception.  The  houses  inhabited  by  the  rural  artisans,  laborers,  bat)<i-lo(iin 
weavers,  &c.,  both  as  regards  their  structure  and  living  arrangements,  are  gi^U4*nilly 
of  the  poorest  kind,  especially  in  the  eastern  pi*ovinces.  Laborers,  factory  operatives, 
miners,  &.c.,  are  frequently  obliged,  even  in  the  country,  to  live  in  lodgings  or  else  in 
buildings  expressly  construot4Hl  for  workingmeii  by  tbe  large  landeil  proprietors  iot^ 
eastern  pnivinces,  and  by  the  mill-owners  and  proprietors  of  mines  and  iion-worlLB, 
and  companies  in  the  western  provinces.  In  many  dintricts  iu  the  west  joint-iitock 
building  companies  and  co-operative  building  societies  have  lieeu  establitibeci  with  tbe 
object  of  sup]dying  the  want  of  proper  dwellings  iu  particular  localities;  t bey  pur- 
chase land  with  tbe  subscribed  capital  and  erect  dwellings  suitable  for  workin;:uieB 
niid  their  lamilies,  and  then  let  them  at  a  mo<lerate  rent,  frequently  with  tbe  opiiooof 
purchase  by  the  payment  of , a  certain  annual  sum  for  interest  and  siukiofr-laudii 
addiiion  tiy  the  rent. 

CONDITION  OF  LABOR  IN  SILESIA. 

In  relation  to  the  working  classes  in  Lower  Silesiti,  it  is  stated  by  a  competent  «a- 
thority,  that  "  the  c<>n(iitiou  of  the  artisan  population  is,  on  the  whole,  a  KitiiifHi tory 
one.  Jc»urueynien  and  factory  operatives  can  earn  competent  wages  wiiboiit  thrir 
strength  being  overtax-  d  by  the  hours  of  labor.  The  workmen  employed  iu  tbe  indo"*- 
trial  establishment's  situated  in  the  plaints  are  in  peculiarly  favorable  circuinKtauccN 
A  great  many  of  them  are  settled  on  little  properties  ot  their  own,  an<l  nearly  all 
employ  t hems  Ives  out  of  workiuj^-hours  iu  cultivating  the  ground.  Theyraiseibc 
greater  part  of  the  vegetables  and  potatoes  for  their  own  consumption.  Tbe  wnrkiog 
population  is  more  and  more  disposed  tow<ird  frugal  household  manageuieut,  iu  order 
by  careful  economy  to  save  money,  without  too  fir  stinting  theniselve:^  iu  iTe«|»et-t  to 
their  bodily  wants.  One  obvious  consequence  of  this  is  th.it,  owing  to  the  ui<KltMtiuD 
and  sobriety  of  their  mode  of  living,  the  woskmeu  enjoy  bodily  health,  at  tbe  ofot 
time  that  their  moral  condition  is  raised." 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  this  rose-colored  description  applies  to  but  a  limited 
portion  of  the  country. 

Of  tbe  more  im[>ortant  groups  which  constitute  the  working  clashes  of  Prrsnin,  tbe 
hond-loom  weavers  of  Middle  Silesia,  numbcriug  about  I^),000,  are  nndoubtt^lly  tbe 
poorest,  the  worst  fed,  and  Irom  their  weak  physical  constitutions,  which  di»cs  uot  pre- 
vent them,  however,  fron»  having  large  families,  tho  least  i;apable  of  raising  ibemwlva 
UDiissisted  above  their  piesent  condition.  Some  change  for  the  be  tter  has  b.^  d  <  ffi-ctrd 
of  late  by  the  erection  of  large  spinning  and  weaving  factories,  iitted  wiib  tii^i-rate 
machineiy,  on  the  skirts  of  the  mountains,  attracted  there  no  doubt  by  the  cbeupiicfii 
ond  abundance  of  labor. 

With  respect  to  the  employment  of  female  labor  in  mannfaetories,  owing  to  tbe 
rapid  increase  of  population  and  the  great  duvilopment  ot  industry,  womeu  ore  em- 
ployed now  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  formerly  in  the  factories. 

More  than  a.  fifth  of  the  whole  number  ol  factory  operatives  are  females,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  greater  portion  of  them  are  members  of  families,  and  tUuftb^y 
-  receive  comparatively  good  wages,  they  are  decidedly  well  off  in  an  ecouoniic^il  poi"^ 
of  view.  Their  moral  condition,  owing  to  the  male  and  female  operative:*  woi king 
indiscriminately  together  at  the  mills,  is  from  all  acctmnts  mnch  legs  favoiabl*-.  Tl>e 
reports  from  the  various  provinces  describe  them  as  inordinately  fond  of  pLa>iire  ftu^ 
giveti  to  dissipation,  adding  that  large  numbers  of  them  live  a  dissolute  life,  ;.diI  b^^^ 
to  bring  up  illegitimate  children.  Many  of  the  mill-owners  take  particular  cire  w 
keep  the  work-rooms  of  the  sexes  separate ;  but  in  some  branches  of  mauufactnie  tbii 
precautionary  measure  is  imposs  ble.  Tbe  proprietors  of  t ho  smaller  class  ot  iusdb- 
factoi-ies  show  little  inclination  to  incur  expense  by  introdnciug  the  cbaugeB  iu  tbe 
working  of  their  establiuhments  which  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  would  reiMlcf 
necessi'yrv. 

The  wages  paid  are  lot  t\i«  most  ^att  sufficient  to  support  single  peisoiM  in  codM 
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»nd  if  thoy  nroat  all  rhriffy,  they  can  save  money  and  freqnently  do  so,  bnt  they  are 
insuliicii-nt  to  6up|)ort  a  wife  ami  children  independently  of  what  the  latter  earn  theui- 
jelves.  Tho  ni.innfactnring  population  is  pre-eminently  detkient  in  the  resolution, 
(vhicb  distinguifihes  other  inilnstrinl  classes  in  this  country,  to  strive  to  work  th^ir 
way  up,  even  in  spite  of  adveri-e  circumstances,  to  comparative  independence.  The 
noiiotony  of  their  daily  labor  seems  t.o  produce  in  them  an  inordinate  longing  for  en- 
oynient,  in  the  gratilication  of  which  they  Spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  earn- 
nffs  and  weaken  their  physical  p<»wers  by  dissipation. 

riie  miners  and  iron-workers  of  Upper  8ilesia  are  almost  exclusively  Poles.  They 
»iitraMt  nnfavorably  with  the  German  workmen  in  their  addiction  to  deUaucbery  and 
lissipation,  so  much  so  that  in  many  of  the  works  where  they  are  employed  meaMires 
lave  been  adopted  for  payinj^  the  weekly  wa^ijes  due  them  to  their  wives,  to  prevent 
lieui  from  squandering  their  earnings,  instead  of  supporting  thtir  familiys. 

CONDITION  OF  LABOR  IN  PRUSSIA  IN  1872. 

REPOIIT  OF   MR.   LEWIS,  CONSULAR  AGENT  AT  DOSSELDORF. 
.  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR. 

Agricultural  laborers  in  this  district  usually  rent  or  buy  a  small  cottage  and  small 
Aat  of  ground,  which  they  cultivate,  usually  keeping  a  goat  or  cow.  If  the  latter,  it 
s  employed  in  plowing  and  hauling  the  little  two-wheeled  cart  of  the  owner. 

There  are  thousands  of  such  small  proprietors  here,  owning  from  a  quarter  of  an 
Lcre  to  three  acres,  from  which,  with  the  aid  of  occusional  work  done  for  others,  they 
naoagc  to  live.  Their  scale  of  living  is  very  low  compared  to  ours,  and  it  is  wondcr- 
ui  bow  they  keep  up  their  healt.h  and  strength  on  sueh  diet  as  they  have.  This  is 
nostly  vegetables,  with  occasionally  a  bit  of  pork  or  sausage,  which  is  boile<l  with  the 
4>tip  «>r  sort  of  stew  which  constitutes  their  main  support.  Coffee  is  universally  used, 
)ut  without  milk  or  sugar,  and  made  very  weak,  butitisdranktbreeor  four  times  a  day. 
kVlien  working  for  any  one  their  wagesvary,according  to  thetimeof  year  and  the  kind 
)f  work  t  hey  have  to  do,  from  twenty  to  twenty-nine  cents  per  day.  Most  of  t  he  women 
^f  the  family  nnike  or  spin  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  each  year  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
family,  and  if  they  have  sufhcieut  black  bread  and  {lotatoes  they  consider  themselves 
well  oil*.  The  children  are  all  educated  so  far  as  they  can  read  and  write;  and  all  the 
Diale  iK)pulation  betweiMi  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-six  are  liable  to  three  years' 
military  service.  During  this  period  they  are  prohnbly  better  fed  and  clothed  than  in 
any  other  part  of  their  lives;  and,  although  they  only  get  five  cents  per  day  as  pay 
from  the  government,  they  learn  habits  of  discipline,  cleanliness,  and  order  that  stand 
them  in  good  need  after  this  service  is  ended.  1  fmd  that  <lrunkenness  is  rare  among 
the  mrul  popniat  on.  They  all  drink  either  beer  or  schnaps,  or  both,  but  not  to  the 
excess  we  tind  in  agricultural  populations  of  other  countries,  and  it  is  seldom  they  lose 
a  days'  work  through  this  cause.  They  are  orderly,  civil,  and  very  obliging  in  their 
manner,  et»pecially  to  strangeiit.  and  brawls  or  iigbts  are  of  rare  occurrence.  In  their 
way  they  lire  nearly  all  punctual  in  their  religious  duties;  the  Roman  Catholic  portion 
going  to  early  ehureh,  and  then  amusing  themselves  the  balance  of  the  day  in  their 
restaurateurs  or  beer-gardens,  or  in  making  visits  from  one  village  to  another.  Between 
tfaero  and  their  pastor  there  is  always  great  res)>ect  or  regard,  and  he  is  in  reality  the 
father  of  his  flock,  uikI  has  to  settle  many  grievauces  other  than  of  a  religious  nature. 
The  proportion  of  Catholics  to  Protestants  in  this  part  of  Prussia  is  four  to  one.  So 
far  OS  I  can  learn  their  morals  nre  good,  and  it  is  rare  to  tind  a  ma*]  or  woman  thirty 
^'ears  old  unmarried.  Most  of  the  men  marry  as  soon  as  their  military  service  is  fin- 
ished. 

WORKING  CLASSES  IN  TOWNS. 

The  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  towns  is  not  so  good  in  a  moral  and  religions 
point  of  view  as  that  of  the  rural  population,  although  their  earnings  are  double  as 
great.  There  are  more  temptations  to  spend  money  in  towns,  and  it  is  mostly  spent 
uselessly  and  foolishly.  The  dwellings  are  poor  ami  dear,an<l  the  great  rise  in  the  last 
few  years  in  the  price  of  all  house  property  has  caused  the  rents  of  the  poor  to  rise 
prupori  ionally.  None,  or  very  lew  new  honses,  are  built  for  the  poor,  and  they  are 
crowded  in  the  old  and  inconvenient  houses,  where  cleanliness  and  comfort  are  impos- 
sible. The  price  paid  for  two  rooms  varies  of  course  according  to  their  size  and  lo- 
cality, and  also  to  the  stage  or  story  on  which  they  are  situated.  The  lowest  price 
would  be  $*2.H8  per  month,  or  ten  cents  per  day,  and  from  this  to  $5.04  or  $5.76  per 
month.  They  live  mostly  on  potatoes,  black  bread,  and  vegetables,  but  use  more  fresh 
mi  at  than  the  country  po|iulation. 

The  state  of  morals  is  lower  than  in  the  country,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
state  of  overcrowding  in  lodging-houses,  and  the  indiscriminate  mixture  of  the  sexes  in 
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factories.    On   the  whole,  however,  I  coDsider  their  moral  state  better  than^ooldbe 
found  among  the  same  class  in  most  European  communities. 

The  town  populations  are  not  so  temperate  as  in  the  country,  and  among  some  tndes 
blue  Mondaif  is  the  rule  rather  than  tlie  exception,  and  I  consider  that  driuking  to 
excess  is  oii  the  increase,  although  nothing  to  compare  with  what  the  same  babit  is 
carried  in  Enj^land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  I  spokd  with  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
rolling-mill  who  employs  2iA)  hands,  on  this  subject,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  odt 
had  a  ciuwi  of  drunUcimess  in  his  establishment  for  six  months,  and  that  not  a  siogle 
man  ha<l  reniaiuud  out  on  Monday  for  upward  of  three  months.  He  accounted  for  tiie 
fact  by  Buying  that  most  of  his  hands  wer^  married  men  with  families,  and  that  tbey 
worked  \u  fjangM  of  six  or  eight,  and  that  when  one  remained  out  it  disarranged  the 
work  of  th<i8e  who  worked  with  him.  So  also  with  a  large  wool-spinning  factory  that 
employs  *200  hands.  The  proprietor  told  me  that  very  few  of  his  pieople  were  addicted 
to  drinking,  iVnd  it  was  rai*o  that  any  were  absent  on  Monday  from  work.  The  work- 
people do  not,  as  a  rule,  look  so  strong  and  healthy  as  those  in  the  country,  a^  they  do 
not  get  the  name  amount  of  fresh  air  and  healthy  exercise,  although  as  a  rule  they  hve 
better.  Compared  to  our  working  classes  in  the  United  Srates  their  state  is  far  Uiov 
th«m,  both  as  regards  living  and  wages ;  nevertheless  I  believe  statistics  would  sbor 
that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  longer-lived. 

Those  trades  most  addicted  to  drinking  are  masons,  tailors,  and  shoemakfrs,  with 
some  of  the  workers  in  iron.  I  omitted  to  mention  that  unmarried  jourueymeo  me- 
chanics UHUully  rent  only  a  bed  in  a  room  with  others,  near  where  their  work  nuj 
happen  to  be,  and  for  this  they  will  pay  from  5  to  6^  cents  per  night.  When  at  work 
they  do  not  generally  board  in  the  sense  of  our  work-people,  but  buy  a  piece  of  bread, 
and  sometimes  a  piece  of  smoked  ham  or  sausage,  and  ground  coffee  to  the  valaeo^ 
say,  2  cents.  Each  has  his  stone  jug  and  cup,  and  then  this  is  sent  to  the  uearestsbop, 
where  they  buy  their  provisions,  with  the  ground  coffee,  and  is  filled  hy  them  with 
boiling  water,  and  they  sit  about  the  work  they  may  be  doing  in  groups  and  take  their 
breakfast.  For  dinner  they  generally  take  a  glass  of  beer  with  their  bread  and  mcft 
or  sausage,  but  never  anything  hot  in  the  way  of  meat  or  soup.  At  4  o'clock  cofibeii 
again  taken  with  a  slice  of  bread,  and  supper  when  the  work  is  finished,  same  as  din- 
ner. I  found  that  the  three  meals  cost  on  au  average  24  cents  per  day,  and  that  etnk 
man  generally  expended  5  to  7^  cents  a  day  for  his  spirits  or  schnaps.  TbisscbniiM 
cau  he  bought  from  14  to  20  cents  the  quart,  and  when  good  and  taken  in  moderatioQ, 
doctors  have  told  me  that  it  is  not  only  not  hurtful,  but  beneficial  to  the  work- 
man who  lives  on  such  a  low  diet  and  gets  so  little  animal  food  that  some  stiniolaiitB 
necessary.  The  married  man  has  his  dinner  seut  or  brought  to  him  by  his  wifo  oroM 
of  his  children,  but  makes  his  own  coffee  as  the  unmarried  ones  do.  To  sit  down  toa 
regular  and  comfortable  meal  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  known  among  these  people- 
In  conclusion  I  should  say  that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  here,  as  to  niorak, 
temperance,  and  religion,  would  compare  favorably  with  the  same  class  in  any  part  d 
Europe. 

BARMEN,  PRUSSIA. 

Mr.  Consul  TToechster,  under  date  of  September  13, 1872,  writes  as 
follows : 

The  condition  of  the  work-people  in  my  consular  district  is  now  tolerably  good,8i 
they  have  had  plenty  of  work  for  several  years.  Their  morals  are  quite  saiisfactorr, 
but  their  comfort  at  home  is  very  poor,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy  and  soiU 
rooms  in  which  they  live.  They  have  seldom  houses  of  their  own,  and  as  reots  an 
very  high  they  are  obliged  to  live  in  one  or  two  small  rooms. 

I  huve  found  the  family  of  a  skilled  mechanic,  consisting  of  two  adults  and  thrp« 
chihiven,  living  in  two  small  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  40  thalers  rent  per  year.  To 
make  a  somehow  comfortable  living,  the  whole  family — husband,  wite,  and  cbildres' 
have  to  work.  They  can  earn  about  10  to  12  thalers  per  week,  but  very  seldom  ma^ 
any  savings.  They  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  in  times  when  business  is  dull  ajxl 
work  scarce  they  depend  mostly  on  the  charitable  institutions,  which  are  very  gtM^^ 
in  Elherl'eld  aud  Barmen. 

DANTZIC,  PRUSSIA. 

Extract  from  a  letter  on  the  condition  of  the  workinginen,  received 
from  Mr,  Collas,  consular  agent,  under  date  of  Dantzic,  Septembei  7| 
1872: 

Workingmen  in  this  part  of  the  country  mostly  live  very  poorly  and  enjoy  noDerf 
the  luxuries  of  life,  their  limited  earnings  not  permitting  it.  The  best  class  otvaak- 
men,  such  as  masons,  ca^y^nt^rs,  and  other  mechanics,  are .  paid  at  the  rate  of  |4  p^ 
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ek  in  the  pnnimer  and  somewbat  leas  in  tlie  winter.    The  second  class  earns  abnnt 

L'fiits  less,  and  the  third  class  72  cents  less.    There  is  another  cla8s  of  laborers,  such 

[Kilters  %bo  carry  the  wheat  into  and  out  of  the  granaries,  ard  others  employed  in 

iransiiort  of  timber,  who  earn  at  times  donble  this  sum;  but  on  the  whole  they 

not  better  oH',  as  winter  puts  a  stop,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  sort  of  business. 

ufort  is  not  known  or  attended  to  among  these  people,  and  a  family — man,  wife, 

I  children — live  in  one  room,' which,  with  a  eort  of  kitchen,  is  rented  at  aliout  $40  a 

r.     Women  are  sometimes  employed  in  difierent  places,  and  earn  about  f  1.00  a 

'k.     Children  are  seldom  employed  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  t^  ey  are  either 

irenticed  and  get  their  board  and  lodging,  or  if  employed  otherwise  $1  to  $1.33^, 

LMding  to  tLeir  deserts  and  the  nature  ot  the  employment.    Education,  although 

ipnlscry,  is  not  much  attended  to  among  the  lower  classes,  and  morals  are  at  a  very 

ebb.  •#.#•# 

bere  are  several  iron-founderies  here,  Portland-cement  manufactories,  breweries, 

At  Dirschau  and  Elbiug  there  are  also  establi>hmeuts  of  this  description.     Wages 

le  are  not  quite  so  high  as  at  Dautzic,  but  living  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  cheaper. 

FRANKFORTONTHEMAIN. 

Letter  from  Mr.  ConsalGeneral  Webster  on  the  conditioD  of  the  labor- 

;  classes : 

Consuijite-Genkral  of  the  United  States, 

Fravkfart-on-the  Alaitty  October  19,  1874. 

IR  :  •  *  •  *  •  The  laborers  in  Ofi'en bach,  near  Frankfort,  where 
interior  class  of  work  is  produced,  are  of  a  lower  order  in  the  moral  scale,  idle,  dis- 
itf  d,  and  troublesome.  In  a  place  like  this,  where  there  is  a  large  fixed  population 
workmen,  what*  is  called  here  social  democracy,  not  unlike  communism  in  Paris, 
I  fixed  its  fatal  grasp,  which,  while  it  promises  to  improve  and  elevate,  actually 
Miverishes  and  degrades.  The  laltorer  is  in<luced  to  believe  that  association  will 
tig  to  him  ttie  prosperity  which  his  own  industry  and  temperate  habits  can  alone 
ure. 

Vhen  wages  were  lower  and  the  Iv.borer  received  less  pay,  although  provisions  were 
i>  soniewaat  lower,  still  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  required  the  most,  if  not  ail 
X  the  laborer  received,  and  toere  was  less  chance  for  intemperance.  The  increase^ 
I  not  been  all  used  in  providing  better  food  aud  clothing.  The  beer-house  receives- 
re  than  its  proportion  of  the  increase.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  greater  irregn- 
ity  of  the  workmen,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  beer-houses,  and  the  later  aud^ 
sier  carousals  which  often  occur  in  the  streets. 

he  German  laborer  lives  very  differently  from  the  American  laborer.    If  he  is  mar- 
1  he  generally  has  a  home  in  some  of  the  small  villages  of  Germany,  from  which, 
je  every  morning  crowds  of  men  and  boys  to  the  cities,  aud  of  women  to  the  tields- 
I  farm-hout»es.    If  he  is  able  to  hire  rooms  in  the  cities,  it  is  rare  that  the  lower. 
sses  more  than  sleep  at  their  homes.    Like  the  villager,  who  lives  too  far  to  go  and 
lie  every  day,  and  like  single  men,  tbey  have  only  their  sleeping-places, geuerally 
eral  in  one  room.    They  eat  and  drink  wheie  they  happen  lo  be.    Wherever  their 
rk  is  for  the  time,  they  will  make  a  little  fire,  boil  t.  eir  cheap  cofiee,  buy  their 
•ad  and  cheap  meat,  generally  sausages,  and  cook  the  same  and  make  their  roealsin 
niitive  style.    They  rarely  go  to  the  beer-house  or  restaurant  for  bieakfast  or  dinner. 
t)  evening  is  generally  spent  at  the  beer-hous*?  until  it  is  time  to  go  to  their  beds 
the  villages  or  their  sleeping-places  in  the  cities.    They  have  no  boarding-places 
ere,  as  according  to  our  custom,  the  laborer  takes  his  meals,  sleeps,  and  paMtes  his 
kore  time.    In  small  manufacturing  villages,  where  there  is  a  fixed,  permanent 
»ply  of  labor,  with  liitle  or  no  surplus,  the  operatives,  having  permanent  employ- 
uf,  receive  less  pay  and  are  steadier,  as*they  aie  more  dependent  upon  their  eoi- 
yer.    The  German  is  not  a  hard-working  man ;  that  is,  he  does  not  produce  much 
less  he  is  a  faimer  working  upon  his  own  land.    The  fact  that  l^omen  are  compelled. 
work  in  the  fields,  doing  every  kind  of  work   that  ever  the  servile  classes  of  the 
ith  were  formerly  compelled  to  do,  shows  great  destitution  or  gross  indolence  ou. 
part  of  the  men.    It  is  true  that  the  condition  of  the  laboring  class  has  been  very, 
r  throughout  Euiope.    In  Germanv  it  has  not  changed  much.    With  better  wages,, 
ir  ability  to  live  better  must  be  clear;  snll  it  is  not  plain  to  be  seen  where  the 
rcase  is  ex]»euded.    It  must  be  so  well  distributed  that  the  gain  is  not  apparent., 
bi  only  class  of  Germans  who  seem  to  make  great  progress  are  the  Jews.    They,, 
.▼ever,  are  rarely  laborers  or  mechanics.    They  take  to  trade  or  business, 
ill  children  must  attend  school  until  they  are  14  years  of  age.    They  are  then  pat 
lalior  nntil  they  are  19  or  20  years  of  age.    Then  they  are  called  into  the  active  army 
three  years.    Young  men  able  to  undergo  a  certain  examination  are  required  to> 
ve  but  one  year.    The  exercise  and  training  of  every  muscle  of  the  body  they  then, 
eive,  and  the  forced  habits  of  temperance  they  there  undergo,  make  them  8tron|^. 

37  I. 
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and  healthy  men,  better  fitted  for  toil  and  a  long  life  than  they  conid  otbemse  Vt 
But  habirbof  iudustrj  ore  uot'acquired.     Relieved  from  restraint  they  arcmore  jnW 
laut.    The  attractiunH  of  dibbipatiun  make  them  nusteady.    Still  it  catiuot  be douUcd 
that  the  condiiion  of  every  class  of  laborers  is  improving. 
X  am,  sii',  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  P.  WEBSTER, 
United  State9  ConnU-GmtnL 


In  reference  to  the  unsteady  habits  of  the  laboring  classes,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, uuder  date  of  September  22,  1873,  writes  as  follows: 

Labor  has  of  late  become  so  irregular  and  onsteady,  that  nearly  every  laborer  dow 
works  by  the  piece  or  square.  Contractors  will  reluctantly  make  a  contract  for  i 
specitic  time  or  amount.  A  man,  who  employs  1,200  laborers,  states  that  tbey  scarcely 
labor  four  days  per  week,  allowing  for  bad  weather  as  well  as  absence  from  woitfrvm 
other  causes. 

CHEMNITZ,  SAXONY. 

The  following  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Ger- 
many, and  partienlarly  in  the  consular  district  of  Chemnitz,  possesdDg, 
as  they  do,  great  interest,  are  presented  in  full.  The  one  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Saville,  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  wastheo 
in  Europe ;  the  other  by  Mr.  Cropsey,  United  States  consul  at  Cbenmiii 


REPORT  OF  MR.  SAVUXE. 

June  18, 13:t 

"Sir  :  Referring  to  Department  letter  of  November  4, 1873,  in  which  I  am  ioRtructid 
-to  procure  for  the  Chief  of  the  Bnrean  of  Statistics,  certain  information  iu  reUtiooto 
•the  condition  of  labor  in  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Chemnitz,  I  have  tlie  booofto 
:  submit  the  following 

report: 

The  town  of  Chemnitz,  which  in  1871  contained  about  seventy  thousand  iohabitinti, 

lis  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  flourishing  and  extensive  manufacturing diithet 

of  Germany.    More  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  to^-n,  and  folly  thw- 

I  fourths  that  of  the  district,  may  be  classed  as  laboring  people.    The  principal  indiptwi 

•  of  the  section  are  the  manufacture  of  cotton  hosiery,  machinery  of  all  kiods,  Iio<^ 
.  goodn,  toj's,  &c.    Most  of  the  hoBiery  goes  to  the  American  markets    The  agricoltoral 

laborers  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  population,  and  those  whom  I  saw  seemed  to  be 
'less  prosperous  than  the  mill-hands  and  mechanics.  Mr.  Cropsey,  our  consul  at  Cbeo* 
I  nitz,  is  of  the  opinion  that,  as  n  class,  they  are  more  so. 

Tbe  laboring  classes  are  generally  industrious.  The  cost  of  maintaining  an  irera^ 
family  in  the  ordinary  frugal  manner  of  the  country,  exceeds  tbe  amount  which  a  miQ 
with  steady  employment  and  average  pay  can  earn,  so  that  even  though  tbenatnral 
tendency  of  the  laborer  was  to  be  idle,  his  imperative  wants  would  c<»mpel  him  to  in- 
dustry. I  think,  however,  as  a  mass,  the  working  classes  of  Germany  arc  uatorallyut* 
dustrions. 

Intemperance,  in  the  sense  of  drunkenness,  is  rarely  met  with  in  Enmpe,  where » 
i  intoxicated  man  is  a  very  nuupual  sight.  The  common  liquor  of  Germany  is  bwt, 
which  is  used  to  greac  excess.  Ordinarily  it  does  not  produce  intoxication.  Tbe  in* 
Dual  amount  of  beer  consumed  is  enormous,  but  very  little  time  is  lost  from  itsefkt*- 
The  most  serious  result  of  the  excessive  use  of  this  liquor  is  the  cost.  I  merely  T^ 
peat  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed  and  most  reliable  authorities  in  Genuany  whro 
;I  say  that,  taking  the  whole  country  together,  the  average  amount  spent  by  the  lower 
and  middle  classes  for  beer  is  quite  one-fourth  of  their  earnings.  The  necessary  coo««- 
quenc«  of  this  is  that  the  comforts  of  the  family,  represented  by  the  character  of  their 
houses  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  food  and  clothing,  are  either  very  serioody 
abridged  or  are  provided  for  by  the  labor  of  the  women  and  children.  And  even  thJi 
latter  does  not  supply  the  waste,  since  the  gross  earnings  of  the  head  of  the  fiinily,« 

•  I  said  before,  do  not  meet  the  common  wants  of  an  ordinary  frugal  household,  awl 
the  labor  of  the  wife  and  children  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  laborer  is  housed  in  poor,  mean,  and  crowded  quarters,  toy 

1  families  are  found  lierded  together  in  a  single  house,  and  but  very  tew  of  them  b»^ 

more  than  one  or  two  rooms.    I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  in  Dresden  that  ow  of 

.  the  lai^  mauoiiioturers  of  machinery  in  the  district  of  Cbeuinitz  had  undertakeB, 
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le  yeani  ago,  to  provide  decent  flmall  houses  for  hi?  mecbanics  and  laborers,  to  be 
ted  to  tbf  ui  at  an  aiinuul  rate  of  4  ])er  ceut.  on  their  cost.  The  experiiiieut  was  a 
ure,  because  the  rent  was  neaily  double  what  they  paid  for  tl)e  naiserable  one  or 
>  rooms  they  bad  been  wont  to  occupy,  and  to  have  made  the  improvement  in  this 
tnre  of  their  condition,  economy  in  beer  would  have  been  necessary.  These  houses, 
It  with  a  view  «  f  comfortably  accommodating  a  single  average  family,  arc  now  oc- 
lied  by  two  and  sometimes  by  three  and  four  families. 

hie  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  homes  of  the  laboring  classed,  not  only  in 
-many  but  throughout  those  parts  of  Continental  Kur  pe  which  I  have  visited,  is  their 
allor  and  wretchedness.  Most  of  those  I  looked  into  were  mtanly  furuished,  even 
Qtmg  what  in  America  would  he  considered  the  indispensable  furniture  and  uten- 
of  the  pixirest  household.  The.r  common  condition  was  dirty,  dingy,  and  comfurt- 
)  t4>  the  last  degree. 

'he  fdKMl  of  the  laborer  and  his  family  usually  consists  of  a  substitute  for  coffee  made 
01  chicory,  and  coarse  black  bread  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  a  cheap  soup 
de  irom  vegetables,  with  black  bread,  at  noon.  Oceasionally  they  will  have  a  piece 
neat,  but,  generally,  this  would  not  happen  more  than  once  a  week.  Recently  there 
I  been  estaldished  in  Chemnitz  a  market  for  the  sale  of  horse-meat,  which,  being, 
tiparatively  cheap,  gives  them  more  for  their  money  or  enables  them  to  get  H  oitenec 
41  formerly. 

The  advance  in  wages  which  occurred  between  1870  and  1872  was  accompanied  by- 
equal,  if  not  greater  advance  in  the  price  of  all  the  actual  necessnries  of  life,  so  that 
I  rcKult  has  not  been  to  the  lieuetit  of  the  workmen  and  their  families.     Recentlyr 

fes  have  fallen  20  to  25  per  cent,  without  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  priee  of  food,, 
the  cbnsequence  has  bten  widespread  suffering  and  want.  I  do  not  think  aa 
rea»e  of  wages,  even  when  not  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  lofKly 
uld  re»ult  in  any  improvement  in  the  comforts  of  the  iKorkmen  or  their  families, 
ey  are  accustomed  from  childhood  to  coarse  and  meager  food,  and  do  not  ordtuayly 
«  for  more  or  better.  When  wages  go  up,  therelote,  the  extra  money  earned  goes  to 
)  beer-shop  to  pay  for  what  they  consider  the  one  great  luxury  of  life,  plenty  of 
*r. 

^erhaps  the  hardest  condition  of  the  laborer  of  Germany,  and  in  fact  of  all  Europe,. 
»W8  out  of  the  enforced  military  service  from  all  persons  capable  of  bearing  arm^.  It 
ans  the  absolute  loss  of  not  less  thau  three  years  out  of  the  productive  period  of 
;ry  able-t  o<lie<l  man's  life,  during  which  the  pay  is  scarcely  enough  to  supply  the 
ir  consumed  by  the  soldier.  As  a  comsequence,  the  family  is  deprived  of  all  support 
m  this  source  ;  and  when  the  soldier  is  the  ltea<l  of  a  family,  as  he  not  untrequeutly 
they  struggle  through  a  period  of  wretchedness  and  poverty  beyond  description. 
The  foregoing  covers  all  the  points  of  inquiry  in  Department  letter,  and,  I  believe,  is 
air  /itatemeiit  of  fdcts  as  far  as  I  bad  time  to  investigate  the  subject.  I  inclose  a 
ter  frtHU  the  consul  at  Chemnitz,  in  which  he  has,  at  mv  request,  answered,  the  sev- 
1  questions  asked  in  the  memorandum  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Verv  respectfully, 

J.  H.  SAVILLE. 
Ion.  B.  H.  Bristow, 

btcrttary  of  the  Treasury. 

rrport  of  mr.  consul  crop8et. 

United  States  Consulate, 

ChemnitZj  Scuconyf  May  11, 1874. 

liR :  In  complying  with  yonr  request  to  furnish  information  concerning  the  condition 
the  working  people  in  this  consular  district,  I  wish  to  say  Chemnitz  is  situated  in 
I  midst  of  an  exclusive  manufacturing  district.  Of  the  80,000  inhabitants  in  this 
i'  more  than  50,000  belong  to  the  workmg  class,  and  are  operatives  in  the  numerous 
tories  and  machine-shops,  one  alone  employinjy^  over  4,000  men.  Therefore,  the 
\\\erH  U^  questions  asked  will  have  more  particular  reference  to  this  class  of  the 
amonity. 

^b*9  iieasantry  are  the  farmers;  however,  farming  in  this  country  partakes  very  much 
f^arclening,  the  women  always  sharing  the  labors  of  the  field.  These  people  are 
ed  in  a  cluster  of  shanties  that  are  dignitied  with  the  name  of  village — each  support- 
a  betr-saloon  afid  a  church.  Tbe  lands  belong  to  wealthy  families,  and  are  rent<ed 
;  iu  patches  to  the  peaManti).  They  are  generally  a  more  prosperous  people  than 
tse  engaged  in  the  manufactories, 
{ueatiou  first.  Are  the  working  classes  htdusfriouat 

i^overty  necessitates  industry  to  a  limited  extent.  They  do  not  and  cannot  lay  up 
^' thing  for  tbe  future,  and  the  loss  of  a  day's  labor  thrusts  them  on  the  verge  of 
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beggary.    The  instances  are  indeed  rare  where  a  workingnian  has  secared  a  eompe- 
teucy  Hufficieut  (or  the  support  of  himself  and  family,  and  has  risen  ahove  the  coiuuoo 

herd. 

Question  second.  Are  they  intemparatej  and,  if  bo,  do  thtjf  lose  muck  time  in  coMegiomf 

lutemperance  prevails  to  a  certain  degree.  Beer  is  the  popular  beverajfe,  aod  every- 
body iudulges.  Alcoholic  drinks  are  above  the  reach  of  the  poor,  or  druukenoMi 
would  be  more  common.  The  system  becomes  accustomed  to  the  beer,  and  jodging 
from  the  quantity  one  man  (a  native)  can  consume,  I  apprehend  that  one  will  »tagg«r 
quicker  from  the  weight  than  the  strength  of  the  potion. 

Third.  Are  the  cowforte  of  their  famiUea  Beriously  abridged  by  ike  anwunt  spent  6f  tksna 
in  drink  t 

In  many  instances  they  are.  The  military  law,  rigidly  enforced,  reqnirinK  three 
years'  active  service  from  every  able-bodied  man  on  the  c  mpletiou  of  hi8  DineteeoUi 
year,  fi-equently  works  a  hardship  where  there  is  but  a  single  son  in  the  family. 

Fourth.   What  is  the  condition  of  the  rooms  they  occupy  t 

They  are  deplorable.  Families  are  stowed  away  together  in  dirty,  dingy,  veimiD* 
breeding  alleys,  attics,  and  cellars. 

Fifth.  Do  many  families  live  in  one  or  tiro  rooms  only  f 

A  vast  majority  of  the  whole  do. 

Sixth.  Has  the  recent  advance  in  wages  resulted  to  the  advantage  of  the  fawtiUasfik 
workmen  t 

The  price  of  living,  the  simple  necessaries  of  life,  has  advanced  in  eqnal  ratio  vttb 
wages.  At  present  there  is  a  decline  in  the  price  of  labor,  attributable  to  tbe  iiliio^ 
oil  of  foreign  trade,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  actual  suffering  is  wide-«pi«ad. 

The  chief  meal  of  the  average  artisan  consists  of  a  few  potatoes  and  oubolted  ijt' 
bread,  washed  down  with  cheap  beer,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  a  few  oaocac^ 
horse-meat. 

A  stupid  nature,  and  dull  ambition,  with  the  inborn  idea  that  they  will  labor  ifl 
their  lives  as  their  fathers  did  before  them,  makes  the  working  class  of  some  portioiM 
of  Germany  perpetual  slaves  to  poverty,  and  the  day  ie  fiar  off  when  tbey  shall  be 
emancipated  from  this  thraldom. 

I  forward  you  a  report  of  the  Chemnitz  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  lH71,aoda«iDi- 
lar  report  issued  by  the  city  of  Piauen  for  the  year  1873,  which  will  give  jua  fimkr 
information.  . 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &o., 

LOUIS  E.  CROPSEY, 
United  iitatet  Cwd. 

Hon.  Edward  Young, 

Cki^;  of  Bureau  of  StatisUcs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LEIPSIO,  SAXONY. 

Mr.  Consul  Steuart  writes  as  follows,  in  reference  to  the  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  temperance  among  the  working  class  : 

*'^  From  observation  of  the  laboring  class  in  Leipsic,  I  shonld  say 
they  are  obliged  to  be  industrious  in  order  to  live;  that  beer  is 
principal  beverage,  and  intoxication  is  not  often  seen  on  the  streets.'' 


PAUPERISM  IN  SAXONT. 


The  following  statements  in  regard  to  pauperism,  and  to  the  food 
lodging  of  the  working  class  in  8axony,  are  condensed  ttom  the  Britidi 
consular  re]>orts : 

The  nnmher  of  panpers  in  Saxon  poor-houses  on  a  given  day  in  three  different  J^ 
was  as  follows : 


Year. 


December  3, 18S8. 
DM>emb«r:^lM61. 
Decemlier  3,  lt)64. 


Poor- 
bouses. 


8,540 


9,555 


Male 
paapera. 


10,817 
10,047 

7,967 


Female 
paupen. 


13,019 
fl,€17 


Jk 
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It  bas  been  calcnlated  for  1861  and  1864  that  ont  of  100  of  each  of  tbe  following 
elassies  of  workmen  in  towns,  tbe  following  were  paupers : 


CUms. 


If  aster  roecb«nicji  .. 
Ma8t4*rJ<iarDe.vmen . 
8ecl«*ntar,v  workmen 
Fsifttory  operativee  . 
Daily  Laborers 


1861. 


1864. 


Percent 

Per  cimt. 

15.88 

14. 1  i 

19.03 

li  1M5 

16.81 

21. 95 

2.57 

0.  i". 

38.13 

31.5ti 

Tbe  chief  caoses  of  pauperisiu  are  ascertained  to  be  idleness,  evil  habits,  and  drunk- 
enness. 

FOOD  AND  LODGING. 

The  diet  of  the  Saxon  is  simple,  and  not  unhealthy.  It  consists  chiefly  of  rye-brf^ad, 
batter,  bacon -fat,  pork,  sausage,  beef  and  veal,  potatoes,  cabbage  in  great  variety,, 
damplings,  and  soups.  The  meat  roost  in  use  is  pork,  being  as  chHap  as  beef  and  more 
eubstantial.  Beer  is  smaller  than  in  England,  but  good  and  healthy.  Of  that  any 
Amount  may  be  drank ;  not  so  of  ardent  spirits,  in  the  use  of  which  cantion  is  greatly 
to  l»e  recommended. 

Tbe  rooms  in  which  workingmen  live  are  usually  healthy,  being  chiefly  in  the  npper 
etories,  and  seldom  under  fifty  yards  in  area.  In  kMlging-houses,  however,  the  healtbi- 
nees  of  the  rooms  is  in  extict  prop<irtion  to  the  number  of  beds,  whether  two  or  f4»itr 
or  more,  that  are  introduced  into  them.  The  Suxon  b(>d  is  short  and  narrow,  and  it» 
forniture  is  an  Indian- grass  mattress,  a  wedge  pillow  with  straw  stnfllng,  and  a  feather 
bed. 

LABOR  AND  OTHER  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  CHEMNITZ. 

lu  connection  with  tbe  two  foregoing  reports  in  reference  to  tbe  cotH 
dition  of  tbe  laboring  class  of  tbis  seat  of  indnstrial  activity,  it  may  be 
well  to  present  tbe  following  translation  of  a  statement  in  relation  to  tbe 
large  uiiiuber  o(  associations  wbicb  have  l^en  establisbed  by  tbe  working 
people  for  mutual  benefit  and  protection,  and  lor  tbeir  advaucemcDU 
in  tecbnical  and  general  knowledge : 

The  commercial  and  industrial  district  of  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  to  an  area  of  770,04& 
German  acres  has  a  population  of  7«59,183  inhabitants,  a  large  majority  of  whom  are 
working  in  or  for  tbe  numerous  establishments  engaged  in  the  various  trades  and  in- 
dustries represented  in  that  district. 

This  large  number  of  people,  living  upon  their  daily  earnings  without  being  able  to 
accumulate  a  sufficient  amuant  to  lost  them  longer  than  a  month  or  two  when  mis- 
fortune of  any  kiud  overtakes  them,  have  been  induced  f  >r  this  reason  at  first,  (and  also 
owing  to  their  aocial  disposition,)  as  also  their  taste  tor  knowledge,  to  establish  as  many 
institutions  and  associations  as  there  are  trades;  these  are  called  the  trades-unions 
and  labor  associations. 

These  associations  are  based  on  so  many  different  plans  and  made  to  serve  so  many 
various  purptises,  that  e^ery  want  and  need  is  providetl  for,  and  since  they  are  mutual 
associatious,  are  productive  of  decided  benefits  to  the  individual  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
muniry.  * 

Tbe  membership)  of  these  a.ssociations,  whose  special  object  is  the  organization  and 
Bnp[K>rt  of  imlnsirial  schools,  both  for  the  young  and  the  aged,  and  the  establishirent 
of  matnal  savings  and  Bickness-iuuds,  is  cms  ant ly  ou  tbe  increase;  nor  do  they 
restrict  them>4elves  to  their  first  object,  but  th<y  cimtinue  to  develop  and  eulxrge  their 
rfspectivc  fields  of  action,  and  already  several  among  them  have  instituted  brancLe$ 
of  so-called  *' asMMsiations  for  protection  against  malicious  debtors.^' 

Tbe  principal  associations  in  the  district  of  Chenmitz  are  those  limited  to  making 
a<lvante!4  of  uirmey  to  members  after  a  cei  tarn  (leriod  of  membership,  or  on  peraon;.! 
security,  a  periml  of  from  one  to  six  months  at  ^  to  2  per  cent,  interest.  Tuese  were  sixty 
in  numlier,  with  an  aggregate  membership  in  1870  of  20,075, cud  a  deposit  and  iuuri'st- 
fniid  of  $2,542,395,  and  outstandiug  advances  to  the  amount  of  $d,074,HOl.  Next  in 
order  are  the  mutual  savings  a*«>40ciations,  fifty-one  in  number,  with  129,5.(4  depositors 
in  1870;  amount  of  depi»sits  $^.7:^,949;  the  smallest  deposit  being  from  six  to  ten 
eenta,  fiaying  from  3  to  4^  per  cent.  iutercMt. 

Consumption  associations  number  twenty-one,  with  a  membership  of  5,191  and  a 
clear  profit  of  $12,525  in  1870. 
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Indastrial  asHOciations  and  associations  to  promote  mental  culture  number  thirtj-fiTe, 
and  iiave  libraries  af^gre^atiug  nearly  10,000  volumeM,  pauipblets  and  periodicaU,  and 
aboui  (>0,000 members  with  lecture  courses  uuscieuiilic,  induKtrial,  commercial  aud  other 
subjects  and  anuual  coutributioa  fee  raugiug  from  24  cents  to  90  ceuts. 

DRESDEN,  SAXONY. 

The  following  report  of  Mr.  Consul  Brentano,  on  the  condition  of  the 
\i'orkiug  classes  in  Saxony,  with  the  accompanying  tables  showing  the 
consumption  of  bread  and  beer  during  the  six  ^ears  from  I8(>b  to  1873, 
inclusive,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

Unfted  States  Consulatk, 

Dri'Hden,  October  9, 1874. 

•  •  •  ^  •  •  f 

In  regard  to  tbe  information  you  request,  I  desire  first  to  state  that  Dresden  capoot 
be  classed  amoug  tbe  manufacturing  or  industrial  cities.  Being  tbe  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  tlie  residence  of  tbe  reigning  dynasty,  tbe  erection  uf  mauo- 
factories  or  otber  industrial  establisbments  in  tbe  city,  or  its  immediate  neigbburbuod, 
ivas,  till  of  late,  in  no  way  encouraged. 

Devoted  to  tbe  culture  of  tbe  fine  arts,  of  science,  music,  and  literature,  Dresrlen  baa, 
tbrougb  it«  fiue  collection  of  paintings,  works  of  sculpture,  and  public  ganleDtf,ac* 
quired  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  attracted  strungei-s  from  all  parts  of  tbe  glube. 
Wealtby  people  of  different  nationalities  bave  taken  up  their  residence  here  eitberper* 
manently  or  temporarily,  to  enjoy  the  amenities  of  culture  and  refinement.  Uoder 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  woudered  at  that  the  smoke-st^u:k  of  industrial  estib- 
lisbmenta  and  tbe  noise  of  the  steam-hammer  were  no  very  desirable  acces8orie8  to  tbe 
state  capital.  But  tbe  steamships  on  tbe  river  Elbe,  wiiich  divides  the  cityiottro 
]mrts,  the  old  and  tbe  new  city,  (Altstadt  and  Neustaidt,)and  which  is  navigiiblefrom 
a  point  a  little  above  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  to  Hamburg,  on  tbe  Grerman  Sea,  aud  tb« 
iron-horse  on  the  land,  were  irresistible  in  opening'  even  the  city  pt  Dresden,  eiipbe- 
raistically  called  *' Elbe  Athens,''  to  the  inroads  of  an  industrial  era. 

Although  in  the  last  few  years  quite  a  number  of  new  industrial  establinbrneDts 
were  founded,  or  such  establishments  already  existing  were  enlarged,  and  atlbuugb 
there  are  in  the  city,  or  it^  immediate  neighborhood,  establish  men  ts  for  tbe  iiiaunfa(> 
ture  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  for  mechanical  purposes,  fur  machineries,  tor  cbeD>i.^^ 
manufactories,  steam  brick-yards,  cotton-spiniieries,  <lyeing  establishment*,  brewt^^ies, 
printing-houses,  in  which  establishments  several  tbousand  lab<»reis  find  empIoyiu^°^« 
yet  these  men  who  work  in  such  establishments  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  \^^^' 
ing  cIjvss  of  this  city. 

In  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire  and  a  German  cit^'*  ' 
ship  giving  every  German  the  right  to  settle  any  where  in  the  **  Fatherland,"  ibert?  "^'q 
in  late  years,  quit<)  an  influx  of  population  into  the  larger  cities,  and  especially  \^^^. 
Diesden,  tbe  population  of  which  has  now  nearly  reached  tbe  second  hundred  tbou^^;^^ei 
This  nece.-si fated  the  erection  of  many  new  buihlings,  thereby  attracting  oijen^^^.^^ 
in  the  building-line,  as  masons,  stonecutters,  bricklayers,  joiners  and  cari>er:^  ^v 
locksmiths,  tilers  and  slatirs,  plasterers,  pniutern,  while  washers,  &c.  To  these 
be  added  other  workmen  of  skilleil  labor,  tailors,  shoemakers,  tanners,  cabiret-ma^ 
and  piano-makers.  For  the  production  of  fine  and  elegant  furniture,  especially  ca 
and  inlaid  furniture  ^f  excellent  workmansbip,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  hij 
finished  pianos,  the  city  of  Dresden  enjoys  an  excellent  fame. 

The  wages  of  tbe  laborers  had  rt^iiched  their  highest  scale  in  the  period  of  1871-1 
but  have,  in  consequence  of  the  crisis  which  coiiiiiienced  in  tbe  autumn  of  1873  ^  ^ 
which  Las  continued  more  or  lbi>s  up  to  tbe  present  time,  somewhat  declined.  If  ^ 
consequences  of  that  crisis  have  had  a  less  detrimi  ntal  efl'ect  upon  the  laboring  clayg^^ 
of  Dre.sden,  the  causes  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Dresden  is  not  u  manufactur^^ 
or  industrial  city  in  the  common  seii^e  of  tbe  word,  as  above  shown  ;  aud,  therefc^^^ 
not  so  much  afi'ected  by  a  general  crisis  as  places  having  a  preponderance  of  factt^"^^ 
population. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  it  may  be  observed  that  during  tbe  last  year,  when  the^  ^ 
was  some  relaxation  in  private  bui  ding  enterprises,  as  compared  with  the  two  pre<  ^ 
oils  years,  a  great  many  public  buildings  were  being  erected.  I  mention  here  tbe  ere^ 
tion  of  extended  military  buildings,  barracks  for  the  quartering  of  several  regiment 
of  soldiers,  an  extensive  polytechnic  schcHil,  a  new  royul  opera-house  io  the  Wi&UkS^ 
on  the  site  of  the  one  burned  in  IH()9,  a  royal  theat-er  in  tbe  Neustadt,  extensive  d«»c^  "' 
along  the  Elbe,  and  largo  water-works.  The  latter  necessitated  the  laying  of  watrg 
pipes  all  over  the  city,  as  up  to  tbe  present  time  the  water  supply  of  Dresden  was  uf^^ 
very  primitive  nature.    As  another  cause,  1  may  meutiou  thai  luo  high  state  of  agr"^ 
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enltnre  around  Dresden^  and  the  many  improvements  in  this  important  branch  of  the 
national  resources,  gave  employment  to  all  laborers  who  conld  not  find  such  in  the 
city  proper,  and  the  high  prices  of  the  farm-products  enabled  the  farmers  to  pay  good 
wa^gos.  A  new^  railroad,  in  progress  of  building  from  Dresden  to  Berlin,  also  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  great  many  skilled  and  common  laborers.  ^ 

Ah  regards  the  industry  of  the  laboring-classes,  it  is  known  that  the  Germans  gci^ 
erally  are  a  lul)orious  and  saving  people,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  laborers  of 
Dresclen  and  ♦he  surrounding  country.  In  1871  the  average  rise  in  the  price  of  labor 
was  about  50  per  cent. ;  in  some  brnnchesoven  more  ;  and  the  effect  of  it  may  be  shown 
by  the  fact  that  since  that  time  the  consumption  of  bread,  meat,  and  beer  has  increased 
considerably. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Janasch,  the  director  of  the  newly-established  bureau  of  statis- 
tics of  the  city  of  Dresden,  for  some  very  interesting  statistics  in  reganl  to  the  con- 
fiUDiption  of  the  above-named  articles.  As  the  city  of  Dresded  levit^s  a  small  import 
duty  (octroi)  on  all  eatables  and  drinkables  at  the  barriers,  it  can  be  easily  ascertained 
bow  much  is  consumed  in  the  city.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants during  1868-1873,  inclusive,  the  percentage  of  the  increase  of  the  popnlati<m,  the 
cousumptiou  of  meat  in  the  city,  the  consumption  per  capita,  and  the  percentage  of 
the  increase  of  consumption  : 
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The  table  annexed,  marked  A,  shows  the  import  and  export  of  wheat  and  rye  flour, 
and  of  bread,  and  the  consumption  of  these  articles  by  the  whole  iK)pulation  and  per 
capita.  While  the  increase  in  the  cousuni|»tion  of  the  cereals  kept  step  with  the 
increase  of  population,  the  consumption  of  meat  increased  in  a  higher  ratio,  which 
abows  that  the  circuuiHtances  of  some  people  have  greatly  improved,  and  it  may  be  con- 
tended that  it  was  the  laboring  classes  who,  by  the  higher  wages  which  they* earned, 
were  enabled  to  live  in  a  better  and  more  substantial  manner. 

Id  regard  to  the  habitations,  the  mode  of  living  of  German  laborers  compares  very 
unfavorably  with  the  condition  of  American  workingmen.  While  a  great  many  of  the 
American  laborers,  especially  the  skilled  class,  reside  in  neat,  comfortable  cottages 
mostly  their  own,  .the  workingmen  here,  as  a  general  rule,  live  in  tenement  houses 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  I  speak  here  of  the  permanent  resident  class.  The  fluctuating 
laboring  populati(»n  which  comes  in  from  the  country  remains  iu  the  city  during  the 
week,  an<l  returns  to  their  families  on  Saturday,  put  up  at  sleeping-places,  (schlafstel- 
len,)  where  often  quite  a  number  occupy  one  and  the  same  apartment. 

As  a  whole^  the  German  laborers  here  are  temperate.  An  exception  to  this  rule  may 
be  found  under  that  class  of  workingmen  which  I  have  just  described,  who  have  no 
bottle  here,  and  who  const^quently  resort  to  beer  and  luxuor  saloons.  The  consumption 
of  beer  has  of  late  considerably  increased,  (as  is  shown  by  the  annexed  statistical 
table  marke<l  B,)  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  laboring  classes  figure  to  a  great  extent 
among  the  consumers  of  this  Teutonic  beverage.  But  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  conclude,  from  this  increase  in  the  consumption  of  beer,  that  among  the  laboring 
classes  intemperance  was  on  the  increase.  On  the  contrary,  beer  is  c  'UHidered  by  the 
German  as  a  nourishment,  and  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  consumption  of  beer  increases,. 
the  use  of  that  most  pernicious  beverage,  distilled  liquor,  must  necessarily  decrease. 
My  experience  is  (and  many  Americans,  some  of  whom  were  strictly  abstinence  men, 
who  made  observations  on  this  subject,  entirely  agree  with  me)  that  a  more  quiet 
Sunday  cannot  be  found  than  here,  although  beer-saloons  and  beer-gardeuH  are  on  that 
day  crowded  by  the  laboring  classes  and  the  small  bu.sine.ss  men  and  their  families. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  will  be  found  among  those  laborers  who  are  single  men,  or 
who  are  here  without  their  families,  occupyiug  such  sleeping-places  as  I  have  above* 
described. 
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denominations,  form  a  part  of  the  lessooa  in  the  public  schools.  lu  some  pai 
Germany  they  have  recently  commenced  to  establitih  nou-deuominationaUor  i 
schools,  in  which  all  the  children,  regardless  of  their  denominational  character 
ffregate  and  are  taught  the  doctrines  of  Protestant  or  Catholic  Christianity,  or  Jod 
by  the  respective  professors  of  those  cree<Is;  but  in  Saxony  the  distiuctioQt 
different  denominational  schools  was  sanctioned  by  a  law  which  was  promulgate 

present  year. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

I  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  advance  of  wages  daring  the  past  few  yea 
resulte<l  in  benefit  to  the  laborers  and  theic  families. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

LORENZO  BRENTANO 
United  iiiata  C< 
Hon.  Edward  Young, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  StaiisticSy  Wa$kingiony  D.  C. 
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CELEBRATED  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  iron- works  and  the  locomotive-shops  of  Mr.  Borsi^,  at  Berlin, and 
of  the  SiLxon  Machine  Compan}',  at  Chemnitz,  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  pa«je8.    Both  produce  engines,  machines, and 
a  variety  of  other  works,  which  although  destitute  of  the  beauty  of  fin- 
ish of  similar  articles  made  in  the  United  States,  yet  possess  the  desira- 
ble quality  of  durability,  and  have  attained  a  reputation  which  is  no 
doubt  deserved.    The  tools  and  appointments  of  at  least  one  of  tk 
estiiblishments  are  unquestionably  inferior  to  those  of  first  class  shops 
in  Philadelphia,  Paterson,  Providence,  Taunton,  and  other  cities  of  the 
Uniti?d  States.    No  inducement  therefore  exists  for  presenting  an  ex- 
tended notice  of  industrial  works,  which,  however  deserving  of  credit, 
possess  in  no  degree  features  which  can  be  profitably  imitated  by  simi- 
lar works  in  the  United  States. 

But  among  the  metallurgic  industries  of  Germany,  there  is  one  which, 
whether  in  regard  to  its  history,  its  extent,  the  excellence  of  its  wort- 
manship,  the  liberality  of  its  administration,  or  its  general  prOvSperitv,  is 
so  far  in  advance  of  others — being  perfectly  unique — that  it  deraauds 
a  foremost  place  among  the  noteworthy  industrial  establishments,  not 
only  of  Germany,  but  of  the  world.    Keference  is  made  to  the 

STEEL  WORKS  OF  FRIED.  KRUPP,  IN  ESSEN,  PRUSSIA. 

In  ]>ursuance  of  the  author's  determination  to  examine  the  principal 
manufiicturing  establishments  of  Europe,  a  visit  was  made  to  likseu,ifl 
Bheuish  Prussia,  where  the  celebrated  steel- works  of  Fried.  Krujiparesil- 
uated.  While  waiting  in  the  ofiice,  a  notice,  in  the  English,  German,aiMl 
French  languages,  was  observed  on  the  walls,  requesting  visitors  not  to 
ask  for  admission  into  the  works,  because  of  the  interruption  and  aoooy- 
ance  it  would  occasion  to  the  workmen,  and  not  thereby  impose  upou  tie 
proprietor  the  pain  of  a  refusal. 

Although,  in  obedience  to  this  intimation,  a  reqqest  for  the  covetal 
"open  sesame'' was  not  made  to  Mr.  Krupf), yet  a  cordial  invitatiofl 
was  extended  to  the  author  to  call, on  his  return  from  Saint  PetersbQrg, 
and  thoroughly  examine  the  works.  The  following  extracts  from  bis 
notebook,  in  regard  to  the  capacity  and  capabilities  of  this  gigantic 
establishment,  are  here  presented: 

Essen,  September  20, 1872. 

Left  Diisseldorf  by  first  train  to  visit  the  celebrated  steelworks  of 
Fried.  Krupp,  having  been  invited  to  do  so  on  my  previous  visit  here. 

The  town  of  Essen  is  utterly  unattractive  in  itself,  and  posse.sses  iK) 
interest  apart  from  this  remarkable  establishment.  The  i>opulatioa 
(51,768  in  1871)  consists  of  those  engaged  in  the  works,  or  in  supplying 
those  who  are  so  engaged  with  food  and  other  necessaries  of  lile,and 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  works  for  their  means  of  subsistence. 

I  was  politely  conducted  through  every  part  of  the  works  by  Mr.  Ha- 
gemann,  who,  with  great  patience  and  courtesy,  pointed  out  every  ob- 
ject of  interest  and  answered  my  numerous  questions. 

MEN  EMPLOYED. 

The  total  number  of  men  employed  is  aa  follows : 

In  the  works  at  Essen 12, 

In  coal-mining,  ore-mining,  &c ^ ".' .1!. 5, 

Total 1I,0U0 
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AMOUNT  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Cnst  Steel  produced  last  year,  125,000  tons. 

Whole  value  of  steel,  steel  guns,  shafts,  tires,  rails,  wheels,  axles,  &c., 
produced  in  lb71, 12,000,000  thalers,=  in  United  States  gold,  $6,040,000. 

Iron  and  iron-ore  used,  200,Ouo,000  pounds. 

Cjoal  used  per  day,  30,000  centner,  or  nearly  500,000  tons  per  annum. 

Coal  now  costs  2^  thalers  per  100  centner,  =  5  tons,  or  nearly 
2,400,000  thalers,  =  $1,7-18,000  per  annum. 

IS  umber  of  crucibles  used  per  day,  5,000. 

Total  coal  per  annum,  250,000  thalers,  =  $180,000. 

Total  cost  of  labor,  5,000,000  thalers,  =  $3,000,000. 

RATES    OF  WAGES. 

Owing  to  the  mode  in  which  the  men  are  paid  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
4iin  the  rates  of  wages,  but  the  earnings  average  about  1^  thalers  (96 
j€*nts)  per  day. 

Men  in  each  branch  of  work  are  allowed  certain  minimum  wages,  but 
nen  of  skill  and  industry  are  eiiher  paid  by  the  piece  or  receive  extra 
illowancesat  the  end  of  the  year.  For  instance,  the  wages  of  skilled 
orgers  is  GO  cents  per  day,  but  the  most  industrious  and  skillful  earn  as 
ligb  as  2J  thalers  ($1.80)  lor  11  hours'  work.  The  rate  of  the  next  class 
8  20  groschen,  (48  cents,)  while  they  earn  IJ  thiiLrs,  (96  cents.)  The 
liird  class  are  allowed  18  groschen,  but  earn  1  thaler  per  duy.  Men  in 
be  fc^rging  and  finishing  shops  receive  the  highest  pay. 

Puddlers  in  iron-rolling  mills  earn  about  2^  thalers  ($1.80)  per  day. 

Apprentices  are  alIowe<l  6  groschen  per  day,  the  best  from  7  to  8,  but 
mly  one-half  is  regularly  paid  to  them,  the  balance  remaining  until  the 
nul  of  the  apprenticeship,  when  each  has  a  considerable  sum  to  enable 
lim  to  enter  upon  the  customary  '*  wandeiing." 

Unskilled  laborers  receive  but  4  thalers  ($J.88)  per  week.  My  inquiry 
18  to  bow  these  lived  on  so  small  a  sum  was  relerred  to  the  toremau, 
iiebo  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if  to  say  it  was  a  question  in  economy 
t>eyoud  his  comprehension. 

EXTRA  EARNINGS. 

The  men  worli,  ordinarily,  11  hours  per  day,  but  as  the  works  are 
open  and  in  operation  at  night  and  even  ou  Sundays,  man>  men  work 
extra  hours,  and  thus  increase  their  earnings.  The  mode  of  payment 
of  the  workmen,  at  least  of  those  most  skilled,  is  substantially  by  piece- 
work, or  in  proi>ortion  to  their  respective  industry  ami  skill.  In  the 
casting  of  large  shafts,  cylinders,  guns,  &c.,  (he  highest  skill  is  required, 
as,  in  ciise  of  failure,  great  loss  to  the  proprietor  would  ensue.  When 
all  is  ready,  men  of  long  experience  and  great  skill  are  called  from  their 
regular  work,  assist  for  but  twenty  minutes,  perhaps,  and  are  paid  for 
this  extra  service  at  high  rates  in  addition  to  their  regular  earnings. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Krupp  distributes  a  very  large  amount*  to 
his  workmen  in  the  shape  of  gratuities,  (gratifications^)  proportioned  to 
the  skill  and  success  shown  by  results.  For  instance,  the  men  who  have 
been  the  most  regular  at  work,  who  have  had  tew  or  no  ^^  blue  Mon- 
days," who  have  done  their  work  well,  spoiled  no  work,  made  no  mis- 
takes, and  Ciiused  no  defective  castings,  receive  the  largest  gratuities. 

*Tb«)  snm  ditttributed  in  the  preceding  year,  1871,  was  giveu  iu  coutidence,  with  a 
request  that  it  sUuuld  not  be  published. 
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BENEFACTIONS. 

Workmen  when  sick  get  half  wages,  and  are  cared  for  in  hospital 
without  cost.  The  raen  paj'  toward  the  expenses  of  the  hospital  one 
groschen  out  of  each  thaler  earned,  the  firm  contributing  ODe-half  as 
much  as  the  aggregate  contributions  of  the  men. 

A  workman  of  good  skill  will  receive,  in  scrip,  100  tbalers,  payable  to 
his  family  after  his  death.  In  case  of  sickness  or  inabihty  to  ialiorbe 
can  obtain  an  advance,  not  exceeding  50  thalers,  on  it,  which  id  to  be 
repaid  on  his  return  to  work. 

Mr.  Krupp  is  building  houses  for  1,800  families,  which  will  be  rented 
to  workmen  very  low,  each  family  occupying  two  or  three  rooms.  He  will 
continue  to  build  every  year.  Unmarried  men  to  the  number  of  about 
1,000  are  lodged  and  boar4)ed  at  low  rates.  They  are  furnished  with 
abundance  of  meat  and  vegetables  for  dinner,  which,  with  one-half 
pound  of  butter  and  one-quarter  pound  of  coffee  per  week,  and  lod^ng,are 
furnished  at  7  groschen  per  day,  $1.18  per  week.  Bread  is  an  extra 
charge,  furnished  at  cost.  I  visited  the  bakery,  where  nearly  10,OUO 
pounds  of  rye  bread  and  from  4,000  to  5,000  pounds  of  wheaten  bread 
are  made  daily,  of  excellent  quality ,  as  I  found  by  tasting  both  kinds.  M 
only  the  single  men  who  are  supplied  with  food,  except  bread,  bat  the 
families  of  all  the  workmen  obtain  their  bread  here  at  cost,  viz,  a  loaf 
of  rye  bread,  weighing  G  pounds,  for  4^  groschen,  (10  cents,)  and  a 
loaf  of  white  bread,  weighing  nearly  3  pounds,  for  4J  groschen,  being, 
respectively,  about  2J  and  3J  cents  per  pound.  The  meat  and  vegeta- 
bles for  the  bojirders  are  of  good  quality  and  well  cooked,  everythJDg 
being  clean  and  nice.  Although  the  dining-rooms  and  dormitories  re- 
semble barracks,  they  are  very  clean,  and  are  kept  in  good  order. 

There  are  stores  to  supply  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  dry  goods,  &c^ 
to  workmen  at  cost;  also  a  manufactory  of  seltzer  water,  which  is  sold 
to  them  at  the  low  price  of  ^  groschen  (IJ  cents)  i>er  bottle. 

Mr.  Krupp  has  established  schools  and  reading-rooms,  will  build  a 
theater,  and  is  doing  everything  he  can  for  the  comfort,  theiustructioD, 
and  the  amusement  of  his' employ  6s  and  their  families. 

CRUCIBLES. 

All  the  crucibles  for  re-smelting  the  puddled  steel,  of  which  5,000  are 
used  daily,  are  made  on  the  premises.  They  cost  but  5  groscbeu  (12 
cents)  each.  I  did  not  ask  the  kind  of  clay  used,  but  from  the  appear- 
ance and  cheapness  I  think  it  is  the  ordinary  fire-clay  and  common  plam 
bago.  They  are  used  but  once,  then  broken,  remolded,  burnt,aDd  agaio- 
used.  If  nsed  several  times  without  breaking,  as  in  England,  the  clay 
is  unfit  for  remolding.  They  consider  it  cheaper  to  uso  the  crucibles  but 
once  and  remold  the  clay,  and  recommend  the  steel  makers  in  the  United 
States  to  make  their  crucibles,  wJiich  is  cheaper  than  to  purchase  them. 

QUALITY  OF  STEEL  AND  SECRET  OP  SUCCESS. 

« 

With  regard  to  the  soundness  and  good  quality  of  the  steel  castings 
made  in  this  establishment,  they  appear  to  be  entirely  faultless.  I  saw 
immense  guns,  nearly  completed,  intended  for  exhibition  at  Vienun  next 
year;  an  immense  shaft  tor  a  steamship  of  one  of  the  German  liues  to 
New  York,  which  seemed  the  very  perfection  of  workmanship,  and  for 
which  1  thaler  per  pound  was  to  be  paid ;  and  great  numbers  of  other 
manutactmes  ot  steel,  either  completed  or  in  progress,  all  of  which  ap- 
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ared  to  possess  great  excellence.  In  regard  to  tools,  machinery,  and 
»pointmeut8  these  works  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  surpass  in  oxcelleuce 
oseof  the  steel- works  of  Messrs.  Firth  &  Sons,  ot  Sheffield.  But  as  the 
oducts  have  obtaineda  higher  reputation  than  those  of  any  other  manu- 
i^turer,  how  is  this  admitted  excellence  obtained  ?  ^o  doubt  it  is  in  part 
le  to  the  atjalyses  of  the  various  ores  from  his  mines  in  Germany  and 
»ain,  and  Irom  Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  and  from  experiments 
ide  by  the  experienced  and  celebrated  analytical  chemists  in  his  em- 
>y.  But,  in  my  opinion — the  opinion  of  an  inexpert  in  metallurgy  and 
^chanical  engineering — this  firm  has  no  secrets  in  regard  to  the  admix- 
re  of  various  kinds  of  iron  which,  if  known,  would  enable  other  man- 
icturers  to  produce  as  good  steel.  The  superiority  is,  I  believe,  owing 
the  following  causes :  Most  of  his  workmen  have  been  a  long  time  in 
$  employ,  and  have  great  experience  and  skill ;  his  foremen  thoroughly 
derstand  their  business,  possess  technical  training,  and  the  highest 
ictical  knowledge.  These  are  all  attached  to  the  proprietor  by  his 
ictice  of  giving  extra  pay  for  skilled  work,  by  his  annual  gratuities, 
his  generosity  exhibited  toward  the  men  in  every  possible  way,  and 
\  sympathy  with  them.  His  workmen  are  thus  warmly  attached  to 
D,  and  strive  to  promote  his  interest  by  performing  their  several 
ties  thoroughly  and  well.  In  the  reputation  of  the  establishment  for 
L^ellence  of  workmanship  they  are,  therefore,  interested. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORKS. 

The  works  were  established  in  1810,  by  Mr.  Fried.  Krupp,  who  died 
len  his  son,  the  present  proprietor,  Mr.  Allred  Krupp,  was  but  a  little 
?r  fourteen  years  of  age.  Having  had  some  experience  he  lelt  school 
i,  in  company  with  one  of  the  skilled  workmen,  continued  the  busi- 
^,  on  a  very  small  scale  at  first ;  but  he  soon  obtained  a  high  reputation 
the  excellent  quality  of  steel  produced,  and  gradually  increased  the 
tent  and  product  of  the  works.  A  pamphlet,  giving  a  full  and  de- 
led account  of  the  history,  present  condition,  anid  product  of  the 
•rks,  is  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  Vienna  Exposition,  a  copy  of 
lich  will  be  sent  to  me. 

The  small  house  in  which  Mr.  Alfred  Krupp  was  born  is  still  standing 
long  the  large  shops,  and  is  kept  in  good  repair.  The  name  of  the 
ufi  continues,  as  at  first,  ^^  Fried.  Krupp,"  and  will  probably  so  continue 
future  generations. 

OAST-STEEL  MANUFACTORY  OF  FRIED.  KRUPP. 

The  following  information  in  regard  to  the  extent  and  capacity  of  these 
>rks  is  condensed  from  the  pamphlet  prepared  for  the  Vienna  Expos- 
[>n,  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  above  notes  : 

fhe  cast-Bteel  mannfactory  near  Essen  was  established  in  the  year  1810.    It  was  con- 

cted  by  Alfred  Krapp  from  the  year  1826,  and  taken  by  him  on  bis  own  occonnt  in 

18. 

The  works  have  been  gradually  developed,  and  at  this  time  they  cov^  a  continnons 

ta  of  more  than  4,784,000  square  yards,  of  which  about  900,000  square  yards  are 

rered  in,  and  employ  more  than  12,000  workmen,  independently  of  about  2,000  who 

3  supplied  by  building-contractors. 

11  the  mines  aud  smelting-works  belonging  to  the  firm,  there  are  employed  a  fnrther 

luber  of  about  5,000  workmen.    Theretore,  the  total  number  would  amount  to  aboui 

000  men. 

rbe  number  of  officers  and  fixed  employes  is  at  present  739. 

riie  qnautiry  of  cast-steel  pro«lnced  in  the  year  1872  exceeded  125,000  tons. 

The  articles  manufactured  from  this  cast-steel  were,  axles,  tires,  wheels,  and  crossings 
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for  railways,  rails  and  springs  for  railways  and  mines,  shafts  for  steamers,  difl^rent 
pieces  of  muchiuery,  Uotler-plateSi  rolU,  8priui;-8teel,  tooi-st^el,  ^QoSi  guu-cairuige^ 

bbot,  &c. 

There  are  now  in  operation  250  smelting-furnaces,  390  annealiDg-fumaees,  IG!  beatiD/;- 
furuucfM,  li5  welding  and  puddling  turnaees,  14  cupola  and  reverbenMory  furuatieA,  IdD 
funiuees  of  other  kinds;  275  coke-ovens,  26i  smiths'  forges,  and  240  8t«am-boilen, 
IxMides  70  more  in  conrse  of  conntruction. 

Seventy-one  steam-hammers  in  all,  of  which  66  weigh  from  2  bandred-weigbt  to  110 
hundred-weight  each,  and  one  each  of  140, 150, 200, 400,  and  1,000  each;  2^  steuio- 
ougiuen,  representing  altogether  10,000  hiirse-power,  among  which  there  is  one  of  ^-W, 
3  ot  bOO,  5  of  150,  and  one  each  of  500, 200,  and  120  horse-i>ower. 

One  thousand  and  fdty-six  machine-tools,  viz  :  Three  hundred  and  sixty-two tim* 
ing-lathes,  82  Hhaping-machiues,  105  boring-machines,  107  plauing-m:M;hine8,4JpuDeb* 
iug  and  grooving  machines, 32  pressing-machines,  G.{  griudiug-uiachines,  31  glazing aud 
polishing  machines,  142  machines  of  different  kinds. 

In  tile  year  1872  there  were  consuicetl, coals,  500,000  tons;  coke,  125,000  tons;  watfr, 
113,000.000  cubic  feet^  supplied  from  several  water-works;  gas,  155,000,000  cubic  feet, 
sup))lied  by  the  gas-works  of  the  establishment,  for  10,500  buruers. 

fo  f  .cilitate  thn  traffic  on  the  works,  ..here  are  about  24  miles  of  railways  of  luoil 
gauge,  with  180  sid  ngs  and  39  turn-tables,  on  which  run  12  tan k- locomotives  of  aboot 
16  iuchcH  cylinder  diameter,  and  530  cars,  also  about  10  miles  of  6mall-gaug(>  railvafi^ 
of  30-inch  gauge,  with  147  sidings  and  65  turn-tables.  The  traffic  on  these  mihtn 
is  curiitd  on  by  means  of  horses  and  of  3  locomotives  of  6-inch  cylinder  diameter,  aod 
270  cars. 

The  carriage  department  comprises,  besides,  272  wagons,  and  altogether  191  hones, 
of  which  00  wagons  and  80  horses  are  supplied  by  contractors. 

To  facilitate  the  communication  between  the  several  workshops,  there  are  tbirtj 
telegraph  stations. 

A  permanent  tire-brigade,  consisting  of  seventy  men,  has  also  been  iuHtitated,  vi» 

Eerform  at  the  same  time  police  duty.    There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  watcliowa 
esides. 

The  general  supply  stores,  nnder  control  of  the  f)rm,  supply  those  belonging  to  tJM 
works  for  ready  cash,  provisiouM,  clothing,  dry  goodn,  boots,  &«.,  at  C4)st  prices.  Tbe 
receipts  at  the  different  stores  amount  at  present  to  £11,000  (nearly  $55,000)  uiuothly, 
and  are  continually  increasing. 

There  are  also  three  beer- houses,  one  hotel,  one  seltzer-water  Diannfactory,  one  floor- 
mill,  and  one  bakery,  with  two  steam-engines,  producing  at  an  average  eigbty-tivetosi 
of  bread  monthly. 

Of  the  dwellings  for  the  officers  and  workmen,  there  are  for  the  former  two  hoodred 
and  six ;  for  the  latter,  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight,  either  inhabited  of 
in  course  of  construction.  There  are  living  now  in  these  houses  more  tliao  «i|bt 
thousand  individualM,  and  the  number  is  being  rai)idly  increased.  Theexistiugboanl* 
ing-houses  offer  board  and  lodging  to  two  thousand  five  hundre<l  unmarried  wurliQ»eii, 
and  other  houses  of  the  same  description  are  now  being  built  for  the  accoouuudatioB 
of  one  thousand  six  hundred  more. 

The  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  consist  of  one  hospital  coDtaio- 
ing  one  hundred  beds,  and  one  epidemic  hospital  with  one  hundred  and  tweat;  bcda, 
all  under  the  supervinion  of  physicians  especially  engaged  for  the  purpose. 

A  sick,  burial,  and  pension  fund  has  also  been  instituted  for  the  workmen.  Ttte  finn 
contributes  to  this  fund  half  the  amount  of  the  contributions  paid  in  by  the  nieioben, 
being,  in  addition,  at  the  expense  of  providing  pensions  and  support  for  those  vbo 
have  been  rendered  unfit  for  work  in  their  service,  and  for  the  widows  of  their  work- 
men. The  total  receipts  in  the  year  1872  amounted  to  £16,000,  the  expenditare  to 
£12,500,  and  the  capital  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (b73)  to 
£19,348. 

From  another  fund  members  receive  for  their  families  free  medical  treatment  agaiivi 
an  annual  payment  of  seventy-two  cents.  , 

Final  y,  the  firm  has  organized  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  photographic  and  litho- 
graphic atelier,  as  well  as  printing  and  book-binding  establishmeut.  In  the  priDti&g* 
office  there  are  two  nteam  and  four  hand  presses  in  o|>eration. 

Besides  the  cast-steel  works  near  Essen,  the  firm  possesses  considerable  mining  and 
smeltin<r  works,  which  tecure  to  it  a  regular  and  nniform  supply  of  the  beat  n^ 
material.  These  comprise  coal-pits  in  Prussia,  iron-ore  mines  to  the  number  of  fa* 
hundred  and  fourteen,  with  an  area  of  more  than  239,200,000  square  yards. 

The  tirui  possesses  important  concessions  of  excellent  iron-ore  beds  in  North  Spsi^t 
whence  it  is  intended  to  import  annually  up  to  300,000  tons  of  ore  for  the  prodactioa 
of  cast-steel.  To  facilitate  the  im)>ortation,  a  railway  in  Spain  nearly  eight  aides lonf> 
**'rik^*'  »s  several  sti>amers,  are  already  in  course  of  construction. 

The  Sayner  and  Oberhammer  smel ting-works  contain  two  blast -famaces,  which  pt^ 
cluce  daily  about  tweaty  tons  of  << spiegeleisen"  and  ''charcoal  apiegeleiseo f  ^ 
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Miilhofer  smelting- works  on  the  Rhine,  containing  fonr  blast-fiirnaces,  each  of  which 
producfH  <hii  y  iiboiit  lurty-tive  tous  uf  Hpiegel,  BetMifnier,  and  tine  iiou  ;  and  ihe  Uerr- 
CDauB*  Buielting-works  on  the  Rhine,  near  N'euwitd,  with  three  blu8t-iurnace8. 

Also,  the  Bendort'snieltiug- works  ;  the  Johannes  suielting-works  neur  DniKburg,  on 
the  Rhine,  producing  daily  in  lour  blabt-lurnact-s  from  about  one  hundred  and  forty  to 
>ue  huudred  and  sixty  tons.  The  construction  of  six  more  furnaces  has  been  com- 
Tienct'd,  and  the  works  are  in  connection  with  the  Rhenish  and  the  Bergisch-Miirkisch 
^ilway. 

ThcKc  works  have  also  one  hnndred  and  forty  coke-ovens  in  operation,  and  one  hun- 
Ired  and  twenty  more  in  course  of  construction. 

Krui»p's  KHielting- works  produce,  accordingly,  at  the  present  time,  with  eleven  blast- 
'aruaces,  nearly  ten  thousand  tons  of  pig-iron  per  mouth. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SOME  ARTICLES  MADE  FOR  THE  EXHIBITION. 

One  crucible  cast-steel  block,  (1,800  crucibles,  each  containing  about  sixty  pounds,) 
4  inches  octLgonnl,  weighing  titty-two  and  one-half  tons. 

This  casting,  originally  cylindrical,  has  been  reduced  to  the  Qjctaconal  form  by  forg* 
Uf:  under,  a  tifty-ton  hammer,  to  illustrate  the  malleability  of  the  material.  Cuts 
vere  made  in  four  difl'erent  places,  while  in  a  red-hot  state,  to  show,  wben  broken  olf 
ater,  the  density  and  soundness  of  the  cast  steel.  This  block  of  ';nu-metal  quality  is 
Dtended  for  the  body  of  a  gnu  of  14-inch  caliber,  and  receives  i.he  required  form  by 
brtber  forging. 

One  locomotive  straight  axl^,  of  crucible  cast  steel,  in  the  forged  state. 

One  forged  tender-axle,  of  crucible  cast  steel.  The  body  of  this  axle  is  forged  com- 
plete under  the  hammer,  and  n  quires  no  further  workmanship. 

Six  curri age-axles,  of  crucible  cast  steel,  forged  according  to  the  dimensions  ap- 
)roved  by  the  German  railways. 

Two  nnwelded  rings  of  crucible  cast  steel,  forged  from  solid  blocks  by  making  acnt 
n  the  middle  and  driving  them  out  under  a  hauiUier. 

One  locomotive-eccentric  crank  and  one  driving-wheel  crank,  both  of  crucible  cast 
steel,  in  the  finished  state.  These  pieces  of  machinery  are  supplied  by  the  works  in 
the  rough,  turned,  or  tiuished  state. 

Two  carriage-axles,  of  crucible  cast  steel,  body  forged,  ready  fitted  with  tires  of 
same  material,  and  spokp-wbccls,  nave  includerl,  of  wrought  iri»n. 

Two  curriuge-axles,  of  crucible  cast  steel,  ready  fitted  with  disk-wheels  cast  in  molds, 
of  same  maieiial. 

A  coUeoion  of  cast-steel  springs  for  locomotives,  tenders, ard  carriages. 

Bessemer  steel  niils,  the  manufacture  being  illustrated  by  a  Bessemer  casting,  from 
which  octagonal  blocks  are  forged  as  shown  by  the  exhibited  sample. 

Rolls  and  rolling-machines  illustrating  the  most  u«»ual  forms  and  dimensions  used  in 
this  branch  of  manufacture,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  tstablishment. 

Jrtiilery  viateriaL — The  gnus  are  manufactured  from  crucible  cast  steel  of  a  qualify 
especially  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  are,  those  of  the  smallest  calibers  excepted, 
constructed  according  to  the  built-up  system.    All  guns  have  Krupp's  round  wedge. 

The  navul  and  coast  gun-carriages  are  genera  ly  manufactured  from  wrought  iion  ; 
only  particular  parts,  such  as  the  axles,  axle-trees,  cylinders,  and  piston-rods  of  the 
hydraulic  butfer  and  the  slide  rollers  of  the  coast-gun  carriages  being  made  of  ca^t 
iteel.    Cfrst  iron  is  only  used  for  small  trock-wheels. 

Heavy  guns  on  carriages  for  coast  defenses,  »>hip-guns  on  battery-carriages  with 
hydraulic  buffers  and  self-acting  running-out  apparatus;  lighter  guns  on  ship  and 
upper-deck  carriages,  and  on  slide  and  on  wheel  cairiages,  for  siege  pnri  oses,  as  also 
Beld-pieces  and  one  light  mountain-gun  on  carriage,  were  among  the  ai  tides  exhibited 
it  Vienna. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING-CLASSES. 

From  information  obtained  from  Germany,  in  relation  to  the  working- 
classes,  since  the  loregoing  went  to  press,  tbe  following  is  presented  : 

'the  condition  of  the  working-classes  in  Bavaria  during  the  year  1873 
8  desciibed  as  prosperous,  even  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year. 
The  former  high  wages  were  generjilly  maintained,  though,  it  is  added, 
ew  of  the  recipients  appear  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  improve- 
nent  in  their  material  condition  to  lay  by  anything  for  future  con- 
ingencies.  With  the  exception  of  the  journeymen-printers'  strike,  no 
)rganized  strike  occurred  in  any  trade  during  the  year,  but  the  relations 
)etween  employers  and  workmen  are  described  in  the  report  of  the 
StUttgardt  chamber  of  commerce  as  anything  but  satisfactory. 
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The  following  is  extracted  from  that  report: 

Th«  sound  sense  of  the  working-claBuea  is  becoming  more  and  more  obscnn 
Bysteiiiatic  eftVirts  made  to  mislead  them  into  hostility  toward  capital,  ODtltM 
text  of  npprtjssion  and  great  injustice.  Worked  upon  for  party  purposes,  a  l 
distrust  has  giatUially  sprung  np  and  develo|»ed  to  an  ext«ub  wbich  gives  jiw 
for  fearin;;  that  not  only  production  will  suffer  from  the  growing  complicat 
that  social  order  in  general  may  be  placed  in  peril. 

FARM-LABOR. 

From  the  report  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  German  j 
turists  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  rai^al  laborers  in  the  ( 
Empire,  it  appears  that  the  wages  paid  are  higher  in  districts 
large  hmded  proprietors,  and  also  when  the  productiveness  and 
quent  rentabiliiy  of  the  soil  is  greater: 

The  proportion  of  wages  for  contract  work  to  the  per  diem  paid  shows  that  tl 
f  |<  exceed   the  daily  summer  wages  by  49  per  cent.,  the  average  con  tract- wa«;e9 

!  y  59  cents,  the  average  daily  wages  being  40  cents  in  summer  and  35  centa  iu  ^ 

Generally,  one-third  of  the  rural  laborers  in  Southern  and  Western  andoi 
in  Etist«rn  and  Northern  Germany  work  under  contract. 
The  average  yearly  earnings  of  agricultural  laborers  approximate  the  foUowi 
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•'** '  1.  Free  laborers  owning  land .--. 

I  :  1  2.  Laborers  hired  under  contract -' 

i'  3.  Free  laborers  not  owning  land 

^  The  number  of  their  working-days  averages  300  in  the  year.    It  is  remarke 

'  ^'  exclusively  Catholic  districta  the  number  of  work -days  is  AuaUer  than  in 

***"  inhabiteil  principally  by  protestanta. 

'"  It  The  wages  paid  show  an  increase  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  daring  the  last 

»^  to  twent\-Kve  years. 

i  Tdo  wives  iif  rural  laborers  generally  contribute  to  the  snpport  of  the  famil 

^  by  working  for  wages  or  by  tilling  their  own  family-farm,  or  by  both. 

f'^^  Children  generally  work  at  agricultural  labor  where  other  industrial  iut* 

not  preiloiuinato,  otherwise  they  seek  employment  in  factoriea. 

Our  ini'ormation  shows  that  nearly  everywhere  the  earniugsof  the  father  ar 
cient  alone  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a  family. 

Agricultural  employers  generally  claim  lor  their  laborers  a  higher  moral  i 
than  that  a^^corded  to  other  laborers,  while  many  acknowledge  their  averaj 
lectual  inferiority.  The  data  received  will  not  warrant  a  comparison  of  their 
material  condition.  As  to  the  general  condition  of  the  rural  laborers,  compa 
that  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  the  reports  received,  although  somewhat 
dictory,  indicate  a  general  improvement  in  morality.  The  decrease  of  crimen 
property  is  universally  acknowledged;  while  sobriety  has  improved  in  Nortl 
uec nulled  iu  Southern  Germany. 

Wi^ile  a  general  improvement  in  their  material  condition  is  freely  acknowL 
is  remarked  that,  as  a  class,  the  laborers  have  not  become  more  provideut. 

Wiiile  the  prices  of  rye  and  beef,  during  the  past  twenty  to  thirty  years,  1 
A  auced  25  and  53  per  cent.,  respectively,  wages,  during  the  aame  period,  have  ii 
fkom  50  to  100  per  cent. 

Emigration  to  foreign  conntries  is  greater  iu  Northern  Germany,  and  less  fi 
tral  and  Southern  Germany. 

The  inducements  to  emigration  are  stated  generally  to  be  '*  to  improve  the 
tion  ;  '^  '*  t(»  acfinire  a  homestead ; "  '*  induced  by  ageuta  or  relatives  in  Americ 
evade  military  service." 

In  Pi'a(4sia  the  current  of  emigration  seems  to  have  mn  from  west  to  eaie^ 
cated  b>  the  fact  that,  of  each  one  thousand  iuhabitaats,  there  emigrateci^^iqg 

Rhenish  Prussia 1.6  1.3 

Westphalia 1.7  1.7 

Pomerania 1.1  3.1 

Posen 0.3  1.6 

Prussia,  pit>vinces  of 0.2  0.4 

But,  while  64,505  persons  emigrated  from  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  in  1872,  on 
followed  in  H73.  Although  without  exact  tables,  the  information  for  1874  io^ 
continued  decrease  in  the  number  of  emigrants.  It  may  therefore  be  assaraed  t 
gration  from  Northern  (especially  Northeastern)  Germany  has  passed  ir«  climax, 
cuutinub  to  dec!-ease  in  the  same  ratio  as  previously  in  Soathern  and  Western  G 

The  migiation  of  laborers,  especially  of  single  men  and  women,  (the  latt 
numerous,)  IVoui  th^  (^ouuU^  \a  \a^va  «h\i^  ^v\Ivdb  \&  noticeable. 
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Manufacturing  industry  is  of  comparatively  modern  growth  in  Ans- 
tria,  which  has  wot  long  ceased  to  be  a  purely  agricultural  countrv.   The 
industrial  popuhition  is  not,  therefore,  to  any  considerable  extent  en- 
gaged in  manufactures  which  come  into  competition  with  the  produc- 
tious  of  the  United  States.    By  reference  to  the  following  table,  it  wiK 
be   noticed  that  glassware,  manufactures  of  leather,  including  gloves, 
bnttons,  and  fancy  goods,  constitute  the  principal  articles  of  Austrian 
manufacture  which  find  a  market  in  the  United  States.     Silk  goods, 
n:u8ic;U  instruments,  china-ware,  jewelry,  and  some  other  articles  of  lux- 
ury serve  to  swell  the  amount  of  our  imports;  but,  it  will  be  observed, 
the  articles  of  chief  value  which  we  receive  from  that  country  are  fruits 
and  wool : 


Stcitement  $howing  the  value  of  exports^  direct  and  indirect,  from  Austria  to  the  United  StalcB 

during  thefincal  year  endvd  June  30,  1874. 


Direot  trade. 


Artiolea. 


CbemicaU 

Cord*ge 

Fancy  goods 

Frnitti  of  all  kinds 

Glaw 

Old  and  scrap  iron 

Jiifce,  raw 

Gloves  of  kid,  &c 

Hetals,  Sec 

Mnsicjj  instruments 

Paints 

Suiphar 

Wine,  spirits,  and  cordials 

Wool 

rDounnierated 

Free  of  daty 

Total 


Value. 


$S,331 

1, 6-^9 

13,048 

29d,  477 

600 

26.912 

1,164 

1,  475 

420 

1,204 

oa^ 

399 

9.754 

8,714 

113, 962 


48^,642 


Indirect  trade. 


Articles. 


Bnttons 

Chemicals,  &c 

CotUm,  and  manufactures  of 

Cbiua-wnre,  &o 

F«ccy  goods 

Flax.'  manufactures  of , 

Fruits 

Furs , 

Glass  and  glass-ware 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Jewelry , 

Lentber,  and  manufactures  of 

Mnsical  instruments •. 

Silk,  and  mannfnctures  of 

Wine,  spirits,  and  cordials 

Wool,  SiC 

Uuennmerated 

Free  of  duty , 


Value. 


•400, 
27. 
33, 

4'. 
163, 

6, 
416. 

2.\ 
44-2, 

10, 

39. 
319, 

S8, 

77. 

15. 
509, 
136. 

99. 


970 
156 
«28 
340 
86.1 
869 
2-21 
221 
213 
112 
052 
121 
221 
82:1 
381 
607 
135 
809 


2,830,940 


IMMIGRATION  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  AUSTRIA. 


The  large  Teutonic  element  of  our  population  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  the  immigration  from  the  Austro- 
Hongarian  Empire  was  not  extensive.  Tbe  last  census  exhibited  the 
fact  that  there  were  in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  June,  1870,  only 
30,508  natives  of  Austria  proper,  40,289  of  Bohemia,  and  3,737  of  Hun- 
gary. And  although  during  the  last  semi-decade  there  has  been  an 
iuci-ease  in  the  number  of  immigrants  from  that  country,  yet  the  aggre- 
gate is  by  no  means  large,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following 
statement : 

y umber  of  immigrants  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Austria  during  the  five  calendar 

years  from  1870  to  1874,  t?tc/ii«ire. 

1H70 5,233 

1871 4,770 

1872 5,100 

1873 6,943 

1874 6,891 

Total 28,9«7 
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Vienna  is  one  of  the  ancient  and  famous  capitals  of  Europe,  but, until 
the  late  exi>osition,  was  less  known  toAraericnns  than  almost  any  other. 
Its  population  in  1872  was  980,000.  It  is  the  most  important  manufact- 
uring city  id  the  empire.  The  principal  products  consist  of  silk  and 
other  stuffs,  gold-lace,  silver-lace,  ribbons,  hardware,  and  ornamental 
goods,  philosophical  instruments,  carriages,  and  pa{)er.  There  are  sev- 
eral porcelain  works,  one  of  which  employs  150  painters  and  about 
1,500  work-people.  There  are  also  manufactured  steel  ornameDtsJew- 
els,  watches,  musical  instruments,  and  chemical  preparations.  There 
are  locomotive  and  engineering  works,  a  gun-factory,  and  a  manufactory 
of  small  arms,  belonging  to  the  government.  Tobacco  is  manufactured 
under  a  government  monopoly.  The  manufacture  of  silk  stuffs  is 
an  important  branch  of  industry,  and  4,000  persons  are  employed  io  the 
weaving  of  shawls ;  but  the  most  flourishing  trade  is  the  manufacture 
of  meerschaum- pipes,  in  which  much  skill  and  artistic  taste  are  displayed. 
Glove-making  is  also  carried  on  to  much  perfection,  and  the  trades  and 
manufactures  common  in  large  capitiils  are  prosecuted  here. 

Notwithstanding  its  disadvantages  of  climate  and  situatiou,  few 
places  possess  such  ample  resoui^ces,  such  large  means  of  enjoyment, 
both  intellectual  and  physical,  as  the  imperial  city.  The  streets  are 
crowded  with  a  lively,  active,  bustling  population.  The  Exposition  of 
the  industry  of  all  nations,  held  in  1873,  which  transcended  in  magui- 
tude  every  effort  of  a  similar  character  previously  attempted  in  any 
country,  has  doubtless  been  productive  of  vast  benefit  to  that  city,  as 
well  as  to  the  whole  empire,  by  reason  of  the  disbursement  there  of  the 
immense  sums  of  money  that  were  necessarily  expended  in  carryingout 
the  objects  of  the  enterprise,  and  also  on  account  of  the  improvements 
in  arts  and  sciences  that  have  been  introduced,  and  the  quickening  that 
has  been  given  to  all  the  industrial  processes  of  civilization.  The  per- 
manent benefits  accruing  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  prestige  that 
lias  resulted  from  the  concourse  of  the  representatives  of  all  uations, 
are,  it  is  believed,  sufficient  returns  for  the  cost  and  labor  bestowed  upon 
the  undertaking. 

THE  KID-GLOVE  MANUFACTURE. 

The  Vienna  manufacturers  were  fully  represented  at  the  Exhibition  by 
a  collection  remarkable  for  elegance.  Several  kinds  of  gloves  were 
found  in  this  selection  as  they  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  tbe  world. 
By  means  of  important  imjirovements  introduced  in  glove-cuttiog, 
regulating,  and  sewing  by  machinery,  the  Austrian  article  has  ac- 
quired a  good  repute,  and  consequently  extensive  markets.  The  prin- 
cipal seats  of  this  manufacture  in  Austria  are  Vienna  and  Pragne. 
For  several  years  past  the  demand  in  England  and  America  has  been 
very  considerable,  and  the  export  to  those  countries,  as  well  as  to  Swit- 
zerland, Holland,  the  Danubian  Principalities,  Russia,  and  the  Kastbas 
steadily  increased,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures.  Thevaio^ 
of  gloves  exported  from  Austria  amounted  in  1863  to  $3,300,0^1 
18G4,  to  $4,590,000;  1865,  to  $0,840,000;  1866,  to  $9,420,000;  1^^"^^^ 
$12,195,000;  1868,  to  $14,070,000;  1869,  to  $15,795,000;  1870,  to 
$16,545,000;  1871,  to  $21,090,000;  and  1872,  to  $22,545,000. 
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WAGES  IN  WOOLEN-MILLS. 


The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  wages  paid  to  the  work-people  em- 
ployed in  the  maunfacture  of  woolen  goods  in  several  parts  of  Austria, 
has  been  translated  from  the  original  statements,  which  were  obtained 
and  transmitted  to  the  author  of  this  report  in  1872  : 

Statement  showing  the  rate  of  waget  paid  to  work-people  employed  in  woolen-factories  in  the 

undermentioned  places  in  the  year  1872. 


Occupation. 


WorkiiMn  in  warehoaae. 

Wo4)I<«ortcr9 

D%-fni 

Wolfere* 

Plasbers 

L'onit>era,  (fnrla) 

Spiuneni,  (f^irls) 

Spiiiiiera.  (boys) 

Dre»sf'n» 

klxAUrr  dreasera 

XluHter  suiDuera 

STa  ni-rt»elera,  (girla) 

I'wiHteni. ,_ 

Varu-!*po<ilen!,  (prla)  ... 

VVarp-ahearera 

'>izcm  

llxuid- weavers 

Spoolers 

Joarsie  burlera 

^l  eedlewoflDcn 

blue  burlera 

iVHHhera 

F'allerH'  handa 

kluHter  fiiUera 

Mappers 

kia«ter  nappera 

^r^rd-cleauera 

[>ryera 

Shearers 

^beArera,  (boya) 

Imabera 

kinaterabearera 

Prixiera 

i*re««»inen 


klai»tcr  preaamen 

^tokera 

Sii^ne-tendera 

factory  bbM^ksmitha. 
factory  carpentera  . . 


Yaegendorf. 


Hoora. 


6  a.  m.  to  7  p.m. 


6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m . 
5  a.  m.  to8  p.  m. 


5  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m . 


5  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m . 
— do 


5  0.  m.  to  6  p.  ni . . 
G  a.m.  to7  p.  m.. 
— do 


10  hoara  at  moat. 


6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m . 

do 

...do 


5  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

...do 

...do 


5  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

6  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 


5  a.  m.to  8  p.  m . 


6  a.m.  to7p.  m. 
...do 


Weekly 
wages. 


•3  18 


2  04 
1  94 


1  21 
12  91  to  4  85 

1  16 

2  18 


5  82  to   6  73 


1  21  to   1  70 

1  21  to   1  70 

1  45 


2  4-2  to   3  8fl 

97  to   1  21 

1  16 

1  16 

1  16 


1  94 

3  88 

2  18 


1  21 
1*21  to  *i  45 


4  85  to  7  27 


3  40  to   4  37 


2  18  to  2  91 
2  18  to   2  91 


BriUin. 


Hoars. 


6a.m.to7  p.m.. 

...do 

6  a.  ra.  to  6  p.  m . . 
Accord 'g  to  need. 

...do... 

6  n.  m.  to  6  p.  m . . 
Accord'g  to  need. 

—  do 

6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m . . 
6a.m.to8  p.  m.. 

...do 

Accord'g  to  need. 

do 

— do 

...do 

...do 

do 

do 

6  n.  m.to  7  p.m.. 

do 

do 

...do 

...do    


6a.ro.to7  p.m. 


6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m . 

..do 

do 

...do 

...do 


6  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
— do 


Weekly 
wages. 


|1  97  to  12 

1  45  to   1 

2  18to 
2  91  to 


3 
2 
4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

7 
1 


40  to 

(a) 

(a) 
01  to  3 
70  to  16 
27  to  9 

(b) 

(0 

id) 

88  to 
9ito 
37  to 

(<•) 
31  to 

89  to 
45  to 
97  to 
97  to 


1 
4 
1 

4 

2 
2 
4 
3 


1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
5 
Goto  1 
27  to  12 
89  to  2 
1 
1 
1 
I 
7 
1 
2 
5 
3 
3 
5 
4 


60  to 
99  to 
•35  to 
J*5to 
75  to 

85  to 
91  to 
91  to 
85  to 
40  to 


a3 

51 
OG 
15 
91 
.^9 


40 
97 
70 


37 

40 

82 

45 
03 
C!l 
3:1 
31 
^2 
i.> 
l-» 
0.1 
b'J 
89 
IG 
80 
27 
89 
91 

4!J 
40 
82 
85 


*Wolfer8  in  the  original ;  the  English  eqalvalent  unknown. 
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Occopation. 


Workmen  in  warehonse. 

AV'ooU»oilei-8 

Dyers 

*  \Volfer« 

PIuBliers 

Combers,  (girls) 

Hpinuers,  (Kirls) 

Spinners,  (boys) 

Dressers 

Master-dressers 

Master-spiuners 

Yarn-reelers,  (girls) 

Twisters 

Yarn-spoolers,  (girls)  ... 

Warp-slieareni 

Sizeis 

Hand  weavers 

Spoolers 

cjoarse  barters 

Needlewomen 

I<Muo  burlers 

Washere 

Fullers'  hands 

Master-fullers 

Xappers 

Master-nappers 

Card-cloauers 

Dryers 

Shearers 

Shearers,  (boys) 

Bro<>bers 

Mtisler-shearers 

Fi  izzers 

Pressmen 

Master-pressmen 

Stokers    .  - 

Knginc- tenders 

Factory  blacksmiths — 
Factory  carpenters 


Troppaa. 


Hours. 


m. 


6  a.  m.  to  7  p. 

do 

0  a.m.  to(>  p.m. 

do 

..do 

Variable 

6  a.  m.  to  C  p.  ra . 


Weekly 
wages. 


$3  39  to 
1  94  to 


II 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 


Variable 

C  a.m.  to6  p.m. 
do 


6  A.  ra.  to  7  p.  m . 

Variable 

6  a.  m.  to 7  p.m. 

do 

...do 

6  a.m.  to 6  p.  m. 

...do .. 

...do 

6n.m. to7  p.m. 


6  a.  m.  to  7  p.m.. 

,  ...do 

...do 


6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m . . 

Variable 

6  a.  m.  to  G  p.  m . . 


0*2 
75 
31 
31 
11 
e8 

2  42 
7  76 


1  45to   1  94 

1  31 

(e) 
1  45to    1  94 

2  Id 
3  91  to   3  39 

(«) 
1  45 
1  ii9 

1  69 
S  Id 

2  1(4 

3  88 
1  45 


3  39  to 


1  16 
1  45 
1  16 


2  G2 

2  62 
5  82 

3  20 


BieUts. 


Hooni. 


5a.  in.to7  p.]B.. 
do 

6  a.  DO.  to  6  p.  m . . 

5  a.  fti.  to  7  p.  m . . 

. . .  «io 

do 

do 

...do 

..  ilo 

...do 

...do 

do 

do , 

...do 

do 

— do 

do    

do    

do 

do 

do 

....do , 

do 

do 

...do 

...do 

do 

...do 

do 

...do 

...do 

...  do    

...do 

...do 

...do 

do 

...do 

do 

...do 


Weel 


|2»lto 


5 

3 

4 

m 

i 

4 

3 


*Some  of  these  occnpations  have  not  been  translate*!,  others  probably  not  correctly  rendered,  •« 
to  a  want  uf  technical  Knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  translator. 

a  Per  100  "  stmehne  "  wnrp  and  woof,  acconling  to  tlneness,  24  to  3S  cents;  strong  yarB,l9t* 
oentH.    A  straehne  is  1.760  Vienna  ells,  or  1,508  Eu^liidi  yards. 

b  Per  100  struehne  9.7  to  14.5  cents,  according  to  the  liueuesa  of  the  yam. 

e  Per  100  Ktraehne  48  cents. 

dPer  100  straehne  10.7  cents. 

•  Per  100  straehne  30  cents. 


} 


PRAGUE,  BOHEMIA. 

This  ancient  city,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  possesses  many  indostria 
establishments  of  considerable  importance;  and  it  is  to  be  regrctte( 
that  a  statement  of  the  rates  of  wages  in  each  branch  of  maDula(Jtan 
was  not  obtained. 

MAKKET-PKICES  IN  PRAGUE. 

Statement  showing  the  average  market-prices  of  grain  and  other  oommotUtins  in  the  d^i 

PraguCy  during  the  year  187:5. 


Articlefl. 


Wheat '. per  bushel 

Kyo .* do. . 

Barley do . . 

Oata  do.. 

Pease do.. 

Beans do.. 

Millot do.. 

Buckwheat do. . 

Indian  com do.. 

Potatoes do.. 


Valuein  United 
States  gold. 


13  06 


1  4:i 
1  18 

65 
1  47 
3  27 

58 

37 
1  53 

46 


2 
1 


Articles. 


Hay percwt. 

St:  aw do . . . 

Beef per  pound. 

Wine per  gallon. 

Bi*er do. . . 

Wood per  cord . 

Wool per  cwl. . 

Laborers'      wages,     w  i  t  it  o  o  t 
board per  day. 


Value  In  rniw 


w 


^ 
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PRICES  OF  nOUSE-RENT  IN  PRAGUE. 


• 

o    . 

c  f 

«2 

• 

c 

II 

20 

36.9 

27.2 

13.7 

0.2 

4.1 

From  $231  to  $462 

7.4 

20  to  $92  40 

From  8462  to  $1*24 

3.  4 

40  to  813^60 

From  $924 

Total 

1.  I 

r.0  toSlt^4.60 

.80  to  $231 

100.0 

Average  ¥rage8  of  a  laborer  in  lti73,  from  39  to  72  cents. 

foUowinpr  st.itement,  translated  from  a  report  of  the  Chamber  of 
»ree  of  Liutz,  on  trade  of  Upper  Austria,  shows  the  rates  of  wage:* 
lid  to  work-people  employed  in  the  various  factories  aud  indus- 
tablishmeuts  in  that  year: 

Daily  wages  in  Upptr  Austria  in  1870. 
astrian  florin,  anbdirided  into  100  krentjser,  i«  about  equal  to  48  c<»nt8,  United  RtitP«  {jold.] 


Occupied  In — 


In  AuHtrian  currency. 


nneries 

!t<>ri«*s  

incries 

ictorics 

C  Adult  male^  . 
8pinncrie«<  Adult  females 

(Children 

tories 

ni  ies 

:orios 

nd  liihofjraphy 

and  dye-Htutt'  factories 

J* •. 

•fin  I/iutz  

;in<;  factories 

f:ictorie8 

mc  facturiea 

ories 


40 
40 
.'{0 

:« 

CO 
35 
2."» 
45 

:u) 

40 
65 
35 
40 
f^O 
TjO 
70 
25 
85 
*6 


kreutzer  to  2  flf^rins  . . 
ki^eutzer  to  1^  Horins 
kreutzer  tu  1.2  tlorins 
kremzcr  to  I  flonn  . . . 
kreutzer  to  1  florin  . . . 

to  60  kreutzer 

to  35  ki-eutzvr 

to  50  kreuizer 

kreutzer  to  3  florins  . . 
kreutzer  to  1.^  florins  . 

to  80  kreutzer , 

kreutzer  to  I  florin  .  . . 
kreutzer  to  1^  florins 
kreutzer  to  2  florins  . . 

to  90  kreutzer 

kreutzer  to  1  florin  . . . 
kreutzer  to  1  florin  . .. 
kreutzer  to  1  florin  . . . 
to  9  florins 


In  United  States 
gold. 


19.2  to  96  cents. 
19.2  to  72  ceutM. 
14.4  to  58  centR. 
16  3  to  4Hcenti«. 
2S.8  to  4rJ  iontti. 
U'tM  to  28.8  cents. 
12  to  16.3  centH. 
21.6  to  24  cents. 
14.4centHto$1.44. 
19.2  to  72  crntH. 

31.2  to  .38.4  cents. 

16.3  to  48  cents. 
19.2  to  72  cents. 
38.8  to  96  cents. 
'24  to  43  2  ctntt«. 
33  6  to  48  cents. 
12  to  48  eents. 
40.8  to  48  cents. 
*$2.88  to  $4.32. 


*  Monthly  wages,  including  board  and  lodging. 
Ar^agf,  annual  wages  in  Upper  Austria  in  18*0. 


Occupations. 


c  3 


•rs 

kcrs 

I. 

kers 

s 

makers 

rers 

u  iron  cookin;r*ntensils 
u  iron  and  st«el  ariicles 

re 

iders  

ers 


Florin*. 
110 
il7i 
221 
lUO 
118 
130 
2:35i 
140 
200 
200 
100 
104 
2S7i 


Occupations. 


$43  00 

56  31 
106  08 
48  10 
56  64 
62  40 
113  00 
67  10 
96  00 
96  00 

48  00 

49  92 
139  24 


Cast-steel-flle  cutters 

Hammersmiths 

Chain-forgerH 

Sword-smiths 

Copper-hamniorers  . . 

Coppersmiths 

Machinists  

Machine  nait-makers 

Kuife-niakers    

Xeedle-makiTS 

Locksmith-* 

BincU.Hmitlm 

Si:ythe*makeis 


»4 

•c2 

■^  a 

.—   QC 

5s 

3 

C  e8 

C  V 

M  — 

M 

Cfi 

Florin*. 

200 

$96  00 

100 

48  00 

104 

49  92 

111 

52  80 

13f) 

62  4t» 

100 

48  •)(» 

300 

144  Ot» 

1-20 

57  60 

102i 

49  12 

104 

49  I>2 

loot 

48  32 

90 

3!>  20 

153i 

73  68 

(irst  part  of  the  foreffoinf]^  statement  shows  that  tlie  daily  wages 
>r  facaory  labor  were  sulticiently  moderate,  but  the  yearly  wages 
hauicsaud  other  skilled  workineu  exhibit  such  low  figures,  even 
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M 

> 


1' 

I  ■ 


r^ 


i7 


for  the  year  1870,  before  the  general  rise  in  the  price  of  lybor,  thai 
exphiiiation  is  required.  Either  the  Riims  named  must  have  been  j 
addition  to  board,  or  the  men  worked  but  a  portion  of  the  vear. 

From  the  following  table,  furnished  to  the  author  by  the  Ujiited  ! 
vice-consul  at  Trieste,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  rates  of  wages  ii 
sea-port,  in  1873,  were  in  excess  of  those  in  most  other  con ticeutalc 

Jia'e  of  wages  paid  for  mechanical  labor  in  Trieste^  Aituhkij  in  the  year  lev 3. 


Occupation. 


Blacksmiths 

Brick -lay  HPH  or  maaous 

Cabiiict-maken 

Carpenters 

CcMipf  rs , 

Macbinists 

PaiutiTS 


Daily 

wagtti.  j 

$1  20 

1  00 

•I  00 

1  20 

1  00 

•2  00 

1  50 

Occnpatiou. 


Plasterers  

Shoemakers  .. 
Stouo-cuttere  . 

Tailors    

I'aniiers* 

TiiismitlM    ... 
Wheelwrigbts 


*  And  upward. 

Althongb  the  above  wages  appear  high,  as  compared  with  the 
paid  in  other  European  cities,  yet  the  purchasing  power  of  the  ear 
of  work-people  is  by  no  means  great,  as  will  appear  from  the  prii 
provisions  and  other  necessary  articles  in  Trieste,  given  in  the  folk 
table : 

PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS,  GROCKRIES,   ETC. 

Prices  of  provisianSy  groceries^  and  other  leading  articles  of  consumpiiouy  and  aho  of 

renty  in  the  totcn  of  Tncste. 

[Furnished  by  Mr.  Visich,  Uniteil  States  vic^-coDsal.) 


Articlea. 


PBOTISIOXS. 

Flour: 

Wheat,  superfine  . . . 

Wheat,  extra  family 

Kyc 

Corn-meal  

Beef,  fresh : 

Koostiu^Z-pieces 

Sujjp- pieces 

Hump-steaks 

Veal: 

I'oro- quarters 

lliiid-(|u«krters 

Cutlets 

Mutton  : 

Fore  quarters 

Les    

Chops 

Pork  : 

Fresh 

Bacon 

Hums,  smoked 

Shoulders 

Sausages 

Lard 

Butter 

Cheese   

I'otatoes 

]Iice 

llfans 

Milk 

I3^««»* 

OKOCBRIE8,  ETC. 

Tea,    Oolong,    or    other 
good  black 


Retail-prices  in  1873. 


in.HO  per  barrel. 
#1*2.80  per  baireL 
ffi  per  barrel. 
1^.40  jKjr  barreL 

ifd  cents  per  pound. 
22  cent--*  per  pound. 
24  to  25  cents  per  pound 

28^  cents  per  pound. 
34  ceurs  per  pound. 

34  cents  per  pound. 

12  cents  per  pound. 
14  cents  per  ixiund. 
14  cents  per  JMund. 

20  cents  per  pound. 

22  cents  |M>r  pound. 

r)0  C4*nts  i)er  pound. 

40  cents  per  jiouud. 

30  to  M  cent«  per  ]>ouDd, 

24  cents  per  i>ound. 

30  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

35  lo  50  ceut^  per  pound. 
$1  per  bushel. 

tJ  to  9  cents  per  pound. 
5  to  7  cents  iM»r  ((uart. 
C  to  10  cents  p»*r  quart. 
12  to  15  cents  per  dozen. 


80  cents  per  pound. 


Gbocekijcs,  etc.— Cont'd. 

Coffee,  Rio; 

G I  een  

Roaste<l  . .   

Sugar,  ^ckmI  brown 

Sirup . 

Sotip.  common 

Statt;b  .  

Fuel : 

Coal 

Wood,  hard 

Wood,  pine 


Reiail-prierfia 


DOMESTIC  DllT-GOOI>S,  ETC. 

Shirtin;;s : 

Brown,  4-4,  standard 

quality     

Ble  .che«i.  4-4.  stund- 

anl  quality 

Sheetiuga : 

Bi-owo.  9-8,  standard 

quality    

Ble<icheil,  9  8,  stand- 

anl  quality 

Tickiu}:8.  ^ood  qnality.. 
Mou.sseline  de  htiues  ". . 
Siitinv«ts,  medium  qual- 
ity    .. 

Boots,  men's  heavy 


30  to  40  tents  per  I 
40  cents  |>er  poaB« 
12  cents  iKrpoaw 
50t4)6-ic«ot»pfn 

9  cents  p«-r  foam 

10  eeots  per  poau 

|l2totl.5pert<N). 
$3  ti>  $4  50  per  con 
$2  to  |J  per  cord. 


HOUSK-RE^T. 

ronr-roome<l  tenements 
Six-roomed  tenements... 


10iol5ceDt«per] 
12  to  16  cents  per  J 

10  to  12  cents  ptr^ 

11  ton  rents  per? 
2f  to40cent«ip«t! 
2Ut»»40ertit«P«J 

«)to»Oc/Bt«per.v 
fl  to  |8 }«!  pair- 


$1  tolLMperiB*' 
$l.«lt4>|2iierBi«i 


In  tlie  following  statement,  translated  from  an  ofiieial  publifsUK*" 
Austiia,  pubV\»\\ed  al  VWwww  ui  1872,  the  measures  anil  valofs  i 
expressed  iu  lUe  ve^v^^^^'^'^  ^Vi\Vkv^.A\v\'s»  oX.  \.\\^\^\i\Vfc\k  States: 
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i  showing  the  price  of  proviHtona  aud  fml,  and  tlic  daily  wages  of  ordinary  labor ^  in 
rious  parts  of  the  Anstro-Uangnrian  monarchy,  in  the  month  of  March^  IHl'Z. 


emmental  districts  and  cities. 

Boef. 

VeaL 

Pork. 

Muttou. 

8rg 

jHll 

torder : 

5 

CtnUi  per  lb. 

14.8 

9.5 

11.3 
10.6 
14.2 

16.6  to  21.3 

16.  6  to  17.  8 

17.8 
17.8 

17.  8  t4>  19.  5 
16.  6  to  17. 8 

13      to  14.2 

16. 6  to  17.  8 

17.8 

19.5 

18. 9  to  20.  1 

17.2 

14.2  to  14.8 
15.4 
14.  2  to  16. 6 
14.2  t(>  15.4 
14.  8  to  16 

9.  5  to  10.  6 

1&  6  to  2J.  1 

14.8  to  17.2 
14. 2  to  17.  6 

Cevts  per  lb. 

11.8  to  10.6 

11.8 

11.8 
11.3 
15.4 

16.  6  to  20. 1 

14. 2  to  15.  4 

15.4 

17.8 

15.4  to  16.6 

11.9  to  14.2 

9.  5  to  10.  7 

15.  4  to  16.  6 

17.8 

20.7 

22.  5  to  41.  5 

27.5 

15.  4  to  16 

Cent*  per  lb.r 
15.4  to  17.7 
14.2 

13.01 
13.01 
17.8 

IP.  9  to  20. 1 

16.  6  Ul  17.  8 

18.  96 

la  9<; 

18.  96 
17. 8  to  20. 1 

18.96 

16. 6  to  la  96 

17.8 

25.  5 

20. 1  to  2l]'3 

23.7 

17.  8  to  18.  96 

20.7 
20.  1 
17.  8  to  18. 96 

Cents  per  lb. 

8.3 

jrradisca 

8.  J 

•kircheu 

1. 

14.2  to  17.8 

sier w 

13      to  14.  4 

tAcbin 

sbui'iT 

z 

15.4 

;h 

nil* 

13      to  14.2 
11.9  to  13 

"»fe  ................................ 

uaucr 

20.7 

14.2  to  15.4 

k: 

13      to  15.4 

irchen 

ia7  to  11.8 

nfurt 

16.  6  to  17.  8 
15.4  to  16.6 
15.  4  to  16.  6 

15.  4  to  17. 2 

15.  4  to  17.  8 

14.8  to  16 
14. 2  to  17,  8 

11.8  to  13 

rniarkt - .- 

3h 

r 

14.8  to  16 
17.8  to  20.1 
18.96  to  20. 1 

10.7  to  11.8 

11.6  to  13 

Qmental  districts  and  cities. 


pol 

iorder : 


>    

iinitlisca 
kirciien. 


uer    .. 
;«cfaiin 
ibuig  . 

2 

U 


Jig 


stria: 

aaa<;r 

a    

!i-Ncnstadt 
fe: 


it-chen 
I  


nfurt... 

b    

rmarkt 


h.  .. 
Mtria. 
r 


Woo<i. 


Bread. 


OtntH  per  lb. 
2.  7  to  10.  H 
2.  2  to  10.  8 

9. 5  to  10.  7 

3.6  to    5.9 


2S.  4 
30. 8  to  33.  2 
27.  5 
27.5 
29.6 
27.5 

30.8 

32. 8  to  24 


23.7  to 

2&7  to 
27. 5  to 


27.5 
24.3 
26 

23.7 

27.5 

29.0 

26 

29.6 

27.5 


26      to  27. 5 

27.5 

21.  0  to  26 
29.6  \o  :U.2 


4.  1 

»  >  •  ■ 

to 

5.3 

3.  6  to 

10.7 

5.3 

to 

1:1.6 

4.7 

to 

a  3 

5.9 

to 

10.7 

3 

to 

a» 

3 

to 

10.7 

5. 3  to  20. 1 

4.4 

to  la  7 

7.8  to 

a  9 

4.1 

to 

7.7 

a  6  to 

8.3 

5.9 

to 

13 

3.6 

to 

9.5 

4.1 

to 

9.5 

4.1 

to 

11.8 

4.1 

to 

5.9 

4.1 

to 

a2 

4.1 

to 

7.1 

Hard. 


Per  cord. 
16  12  to  $7  Of) 
6  37 

3  00 
3  06  to  4  OS 
8  16  to    9  17 


7 
7 


90  to 
65  to 


7  39  to 


8 
8 
6 
7 
7 
5 


46 
6i 
12 

65 
60 


5  09 


4.  I   to    7.  7 


7  65 
12  10  to  12  2) 

8  66 

7  15  to    8  16 

4  08  to    5  09 
2  HO  to    3  06 

2  2!Mo    2  50 

4  41 

3  06  to    4  Os 

3  26  to    3  36 

8  66  to    9  17 

I?  n2 

7  15  to    8  10 


Soft. 

Per  cord. 
$5  10  to  eo  37 
5  10 

4  08  to 

2  01 
2  04 
6  U 

6  12  to 
4  58  to 

4  59  to 

6  37 
5  lit 

4  3( 

5  1/6 
4  81 
3  81 

4  08  to 

4  18 

3  31 

to 

3  57 

5  10 

8  60 
5  61 

5  61 

to 

6  63 

2  55 
2  14 

1  84 

2  29 

to 
to 
to 

to 

3  <6 
•J  2^ 

1  !)9 

2  8.) 

3  riii 

2  45 

to 

2  55 

4  84 


6  37 

6  n:t 
to   :•  on 
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Price  of  provisions  and  fuelf  and  the  daily  wages  of  ordinary  labor,  tf-c — CoutiDoed. 


Governmental  districts  and  cities. 

Coal. 

Brown  coal, 
(peat.) 

CbarcoaL 

Average  daily 

Galicia : 

L.einberfl?    ..  ...... .......k.... 

Per  tonA 
•8  25  to  $8  64 

Per  ton.f 
|4  42  to  $4  80 

Pertoiut 
$3  84  to^  72 
6  73 

• 

Cents  per  dfff. 

2j.  {j  to  3JL 1 

TaruoDol 

2i.i 

Military  Border : 

Oloca© 

1  93  to    2  40 
7  68  to    8  64 

5  76  to    7  20 

3*  4 

Weibskircben 

8  64  to    9  60 

9  60 

7  65  to    8  64 

9  23 

8  64 

8  06 
13  44 

9  31 
6  72  to    720 

'  9  60  toil  53 

6  72  to    8  64 
17  28  to  18  34 

11  53 
34  56 

7  68  to    9  60 

11  53 

16  80 
4  32  to    4  80 

28L  8  to  51.  b 

Moravia : 

Biiinn 

S4     to  I? 

.  ICreiuAier 

2&e  lo31( 

NMUtitschin 

Ui 

Nikolsbiirir 

9  60 

8  06 

13  44 

259  to    4  99 

ft".  8 

Olioiitz 

Teluch 

fed 

19.2  to  .A 

Silesia : 

Zauemig 

19.Std94 

Bohemia : 

Tubor 

19.2to2g.J 

Lower  Austria: 

Treismaucr 

!^8to3&4 

y  ienna-Neastadt 

11  52  to  12  48 

864  to    960 
365  to    3  84 

5  76  to    9  60 
4  80 

9  GO  to  12  48 
11  52  to  13  48 

2  70  to    3  46 
14  40  to  U  28 
17  28  to  18  34 

4  35  to    4  80 

sabtofe 

Steierinark : 

Graz 

sastofi 

Kaernten : 

Feldkirchen 

5  18 
17  28  to  19  20 

6  53 
5  95 

nttosii 

Kappel 

K'asenf iirt 

317' 

4r 

316t0Scl4 

Villach 

3a6to%( 

Vulkermarkt 

3LSto3d< 

Kraiu: 

Lail>ac^ 

4  32 

38.8U>31f 

Upper  AuHtria : 

Urfahr 

4  42 

• 

3ICtoK< 

Tyrol : 

Bozen 

:«  60  to  38  40 
10  56  to  12  48 

.UStoCi 

Meriin .  r   , 

3a8lo« 

*  For  ordinary  Libor. 


t  Per  metric  too  of  1,000  kilograms. 


COST  AND   CONDITION  OF  LABOR  IN   AUSTRIA. 

Astlie  author  was  unable,  from  want  of  time,  to  visit  Austria  and  make 
a  personal  investi^ration  in  rej^ard  to  the  cost  and  condition  of  labor ia 
that  empire,  and  as  his  <^t!(>rts  to  obtain  from  cousalar  and  other  original 
sources  the  neces^'ary  information  were  not  attended  with  satisfactory 
results,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  drawing  largely  from  the  re|)ort5  of 
the  secretaries  of  legation  and  consuls  of  the  British  governmeDt.  U 
is  to  be  regretted  that  this  information  was  not  gathered  by  tbeiuata 
later  period  than  1870,  as  in  the  following  j)ages  the  rates  of  ^ages 
are  given  previous  to  the  general  advance  in  1871  and  1872. 

In  the  villaffpp  about  Vienna  there  is  a  conniderable  nnmber  of  weaver*,  wboareiko 
agricultural  laborers;  and  in  the  mountaiuons  woodlands  of  the  Waldvientel, frtiui 
Krems,  on  the  Danube,  northward  to  the  Bohemian,  and  westward  to  the  l^ppt-rAns 
trian  frontier,  the  a;;ricultural  laborer,  when  tield-wurk  is  slack,  earns  from  15  lo  1^ 
cents  a  day  by  weaving.  These  weavers  are  able  to  compete  with  the  |M)wer-looin5. ia 
consequence  of  their  extremely  low  wages  and  the  coarse  quality  of  the  ware  tbey  pi'>- 
duce,  which  cannot  be  made  by  machine-work.  Consideralde  quantities  of  cloJli-stnf* 
thus  manufactured,  and  of  very  inferior  quality,  are  not  only  consumed  in  An>ifri»,l«>l 
also  exported  at  low  prices  to  the  Dauubiau  Principalities  and  other  parts  of  Turkey- 


WAGES  OP  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR. 

In  18G7  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Austria  was  fh>m  3i^t"  . 
40  florins  a  year,  (from  $14.40  to  $19.20,)  of  women,  from  10  to  :W  llorins,  (^.^^f» 
$14.40,)  exclusive,  however,,of  board  and  lodging,  which  is  provided  by  the  einpioytf; 
But  owing,  probaldy,  in  part  to  the  ccmstruction  of  railways,  and  in  part  t(» the ^o«*f^ 
rise  in  pric«'s.  the  rat«  of  wages  for  agricultural  labor  has  risen  cousiderablj  tbrxMi/rn- 
out  Austria  during  the  last  three  years,  and  is  still  rising. 
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PAYMENT    OF  WAGES  IN  MINES. 

Every  mine-contractor  is  bound  by  law  to  settle  with  his  workmen,  at  least,  quarterly. 
Wheoover  a  workman  is  discharged  he  mast  be  paid  at  once.  No  outstanding  claim 
on  the  part  of  masters  against  men  can  legally  invalidate  or  qualify  the  above-men- 
tioned obligation. 

The  stoppage  of  a  workman's  wages  by  his  employer  for  payment  of  debt  contracted 
jy  the  workman  to  a  third  person  is  illegal. 

WORKING-HOURS. 

In  the  steel-casting  factories  wages  are  paid  by  hundred- weight  produced.  In  the 
ron  and  lead  rehueries  wages  are  also  paid  by  weight,  and  the  average  length  of  labor 
it  the  blast-furnaces  is  twelve  hours  per  diem.  At  puddling  the  men  only  work  six 
lonrs  at  a  time,  with  long  intervals  of  repose  between  the  different  loadings  of  the 
uriiace.  At  the  end  of  every  six  hours  one  set  of  workmen  is  relieved  by  another.  A 
est  every  twt^lve  hours  is  allowed  in  welding  and  rolling.  For  engine-waiters,  and 
rorknieu  employed  in  the  retining  forges,  the  work  is  from  eight  to  eight  and  a  halt 
ours  for  every  four'*  loupes  "  or  blooms,  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rest  between  each 
loom.  The  day's  work  in  this  department  is  reckoned  at  ten  and  a  half  or  eleven 
ours  on  the  average.  Wire-<lrawers  and  benders,  pin-makers,  rollers  and  water- 
rawers,  work  for  twelve  hours,  stopping  for  break Oist  and  dinner.  Coal-workers  get 
[leir  breakfast  and  dinner-hour  free  when  they  work  for  twelve  hours,  but  not  when 
jey  only  work  for  eight  hours.  The  average  length  of  the  working-day,  therefore, 
oes  not  exceed  ten  and  a  half  or  eleven  hours. 

HE  HOURS  OF  WORK,  WAGKS,  AND  INCREASE  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OP  WOVEN  GOODS. 

Work  in  the  Austrian  weaving  esrablishments  goes  on  thronghont  the  whole  year 

itb  the  exception  of  Sundays,  the  church  festivals,  and  certain  national  or  local  festi- 

ils. 

The  number  of  working- days,  therefore,  in  most  manufactories  is  about  300.    The 

lily  hours  of  work  amount  to  twelve  here  and  there,  more  especially  in  summer,  to 

lirteeu  in  other  places,  and  in  winter  to  ten  or  eleven. 

Tlie  rate  of  wages  varies  according  to  the  fluctuation  of  the  average  market  price 

id  the  price  of  provisions  iu  different  districts.    It  adjusts  itself  further  according  to 

le  description  and  sex  of  the  laborer.    In  the  year  lb70  the  daily  wages  of  a  laborer 

iiployed  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  at  their  highest  average,  were  as  fot- 


Districts. 


wer  Rnd  Upper  Anstria 

•ralberg '- 

rol 

lieniia,  (flat  or  low  country) 

licia  

her  districts 


Kreutsers. 

U.  8.  ceb<a. 

60  to  1  florin. 

38    t¥  4d 

65 

31 

60 

29 

50 

24 

40  to  45 

m  U22 

55 

26 

Since  then  there  has  been  everywhere  an  increase  in  wages,  which  amounts  to  and 
en  exceeds  20  per  cent. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  the  increase  of  the  produce  of  the  loom  in  Austrian 
anufactories,  no  sufficient  information  can  be  given,  because  it  is  only  latterly  that 
atistical  data  have  been  collected  on  the  advancement  of  industrial  products.  As  far 
I  can  be  gathered  from  them,  the  production  of  textile  articles  in  Austrian  establish- 
ents  during  the  year  ltf70  are  : 


Articles. 


itton  fabrics 

ooleu  fabrics 

Ik 

bboo,  (lace- work  and  mannfactaro  of  borders) 

oeo  nianufnctares :  The  portion  produced  iu  factories  is  small  and 
uuoantd  to 


Value- 


In  florins,  (Aus- 
trian currency.) 


35. 000,  OTO 

60, 000. 000 

7, 000, 000 

10. 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 


In  U.  S.  gold. 


$10,800,000 

28,  t*00, 000 

3,  360,  01 0 

1,  eco,  oco 

2,400,000 
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Tlie  cotton  manufactures  in  the  years  1870  and  1871  show  a  remarkable  incwtie, 
whicU  in  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  cheaper  price  of  raw  materials,  aadtutbo 
inti'rruption  of  Frt^nch  and  German  competition  on  acconut  of  the  war. 

Woolen  manufactures  have  also  considerably  increa^M^d  siuc«  1HC6,  on  acconntoftlw 
requirements  of  the  army,  and  the  increased  consumption  of  sach  goods  in  the  Id* 
terior. 

Since*  however,  tlie  foreign,  and  especially  the  English,  competition  (favored  by  tb« 
lowering;  of  the  o^gis  and  the  duties  on  imported  woolen  manutactores)  \im  mwle 
itself  ffTt  to  the  most  wonderful  extent,  the  condition  of  this  branch  of  iudustrr  has 
btrcome  less  favorable. 

Latterly,  indeed,  these  (being  principally  concentrated  in  and  aljout  VienDa)  have 
been  injuriously  alfected  by  the  great  increase  of  wages,  and  some  branches  of  the 
buMinesH  have  been  ati'ected  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  make  any  return.     *     *    * 

The  number  of  tlax-yarn  factories  at  work  in  1870  amounted  to  b2,  with  370,71^ 
spindles. 

The  manufacture  of  linen,  especially  in  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Moravia,  is  carried  oa 
principally  by  means  of  hand-looms.  Spinning  by  machinery  is  l>eing  very  slowlj  es- 
tablished. The  number  of  machine-looms  in  use  amounts  to  34G,  of  which  294  are  in 
Silesia,  30  in  Moravia,  and  22  in  Tyrol. 

In  Hungary  there  were  in  1873  but  four  manufactories  of  textile fiibrics, 
the  highest  average  wages  of  male  bauds  (at  Loseuz)  being  38  ceots, 
and  llie  lowest,  (at  Kiisraark,)  19  cents  ;  of  women,  from  15  to  24 cents 
and  of  children,  from  9  to  15  cents,  per  day.  Further  quotatious  are 
made  from  the  British  consular  reports,  as  follows : 

FACTORY  HANDS   AND    TRADE-WORKMEN. 

Under  this  head  there  is  a  creat  deficiency  of  trustworthy  official  statistics.  B* 
following  sratement"*  are  based  upou  information  collected  from  the  GhaniliereofCow- 
merce  and  Industry;  and  as  they  only  refer  to  the  larger  establishments,  tbej  mo^t 
not  be  regarded!  as  a  complete  record  of  the  condition  of  the  working-cla8!*e8emplo.r«!i 
If  the  scanty  etaiistics  which  are,  as  yet,  the  only  ones  accessible  even  to  official  io- 
qniry,  m<iy  be  trusted,  there  are  in  Austria  about  6,310,000  workmen.  Of  thiuDnmbrf 
17.2  per  cent,  (or  C 9,34:1)  are  provided  with  lodging  by  493  employers.  The  raodei-^ 
the  provision  made  for  Their  lodging  is  various;  1,348  workmen  are  lodged  withtij«ir 
eniph»yers  ;  245  establishnients  provide  free  lodging  only  for  24.810  workoieo;  4erfab- 
lishments  provide  free  lodging  only  for  married  men;  ',V7  establishments  furuishwn- 
fortable  lodgings  for  married  men  at  a.  low  rent;  15 establishments,  employing  i^A 
provide  beds  at  a  small  \veekly  charge  for  1,053  workmen,  and  beds  free  of  all  char?? 
for  unmarried  workmen ;  87  fiwjtories,  employing  8,512  hands,  provide  Io<l|;iDg  aiMl 
beds,  rent  free,  for  unmarried  men,  partly  in  work men^s  barracks,  partly  iu  M|>anii« 
cottages ;  18  establisbments  give  lodging  to  60,000  workmen.  Lodgings,  rent  free,  for 
superintendents,  are  provided  by  28  factories,  employing  2,607  hands.  Aliowanwfof 
rent  is  given  by  two  establishments,  employing  60  workmen. 

Some  few  establishments  undertake  the  construction  of  houses,  of  which,  by  the 
annual  payment  of  a  small  rent,  the  workman  can  gradually  purchase  the  ownef«hip. 
Most  of  the  Austrian  railway  companies,  it  may  hero  be  mentioned,  jillowadi8count«w 
the  price  of  railway-tickets  for  workmen.  The  Sudbahn,  for  instance,  is  very  libenlia 
this  respect. 

Board  is  wholly  or  partially  provided  by  379  establishments  for  46,739  workmeo,  of 
about  13.7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  working-class  as  above  estimated.    Many  Forknwn 
are  boarded  entirely  by  their  employers;  others  receive,  for  the  cultivatiou  of  ganl^ 
j  produce,  &c.,  pieces  of  land  rent  free,  or  at  a  very  trifling  rent.    In  some  factorirt 

food  is  distributed  at  wholesale  prices  to  the  hands;  and  in  others,  co-operative  store* 
have  been  established  by  the  workmen  themselves.  The  capital  for  starting tbea 
stores  is  in  many  cases  raised  from  loans  advanced  by  the  employers,  or  by  the  sick- 
relief  fund,  and  they  are  generally  supplied  with  store-room,  ami  office  buildiugs,  frt*' 
on  the  premises  of  the  factory.  In  some  factories  married  men  are  supplied  with  food. 
and  single  men  receive  an  allowance  for  boanl.  In  others,  esiting-houses  are  establish*^'- 
where  a  good  dinner  of  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables  can  be  got  at  a  very  moderat* 
price.  For  tbe  kitchens  of  these  eating-houses,  the  factories  with  whicb  tbeyarec** 
nected  generally  furnish  the  fuel,  and  sometimes  the  cooks.  Many  faictorics  havethf-ir  • 
own  baking-ovens,  and  some  supply  free  rations  of  rice  and  potatoes  to  their  bands. 

Sick  relief  and  compcnHaiionSy  tfc. — Seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  estahli<<brocnt^ 
employing  altogether  141,764  hands,  (about  40  j)er  cent,  of  the  whole  workiog-clA^) 
aflbrd  support,  of  one  sort  or  other,  to  I  heir  hands  in  case  of  sieknuss,  and  cornp««*3- 
tion  in  case  of  accident  or  death.  By  185  establishments  (:^0,49S  hamls)  tbe  b»V^^^ 
fees  for  sick  woikmuu  are  paid  entirely.     In  live  factories,  211  worknieu,  the  expeo-^ 
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frtr  the  caro  and  core  of  the  f»ick  are  defrayed  by  the  joint  contribution  of  masters  and 
uien.  lu  49G  factories  (109,990  bauds)  relief  societies  uud  pension  funds  iire  estublished, 
to  which  the  employers  contribute  a  tixed  sum,  varying  in  amount  from  l*i  llorins  to 
4'JO  florins  per  annum,  in  addition  to  a  contributiou  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  on  tl.e 
contributions  of  the  workmen.  The  contributions  of  the  workmen  are^  graduated  iu 
proportion  to  their  age  and  health,  (on  the  life-insurance  principle,)  and  vary  from  1 
to  7  per  cent,  of  their  wages.  The  maji>rity  of  workmen  pay  ooly  1  or  2  per  cent.  Out 
of  64,000  bands,  for  instance,  16,000  are  returned  as  paying  1  per  cent.,  and  31,000  as 
paying  2  per  cent.  Those  who  pay  only  1  per  cent,  receive,  iu  cjwe  of  sickness,  medi- 
cine and  medical  attendance  free;  a  small  contributiou  to  the  burial  expenses  is  also 
received  by  their  families  in  case  of  death.  Those  who  pay  2  per  cent,  receive,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  support  to  the  amount  of  half  their  wages,  wheu  they  are  on  the 
sick-list.  The  average  length  of  time  for  which  this  support  is  coutinu<'d  is  eight 
weeks.  More  extended  relief  and  other  advantages  can  only  be  secured  by  contribu- 
tions at  the  rate  of  3  or  4  per  cent,  to  the  relief-fund.  Those  factories  in  which  the 
workman's  contribution  to  this  fund  is  fixed  at  5  or  6  per  cent.,  atford  pensions  and 
small  annuities  to  widows,  orphans,  and  permanent  invalids.  The  relief-fund  itself, 
however,  is  rarely  if  ever  able  to  bear  these  expensive  claims  upon  it;  and  the  system 
is  only  maintained  by  extensive  assistance  on  the  part  of  employers. 

In  the  government  factory  at  Zeltwig,  for  instance,  this  annual  assistance  amounts 
to  the  thousandth  part  of  the  gross  proHts.  And  by  the  Sudbahn  engine-factory  1.60 
per  cent,  of  the  annual  wages  is  paid  to  the  same  account.  In  the  chemical-factories, 
where  labor  is  especially  exposed  to  accident  and  loss  of  health,  the  rate  is  generally  7 
per  cent. 

Iu  the  trades  the  care  and  cure  of  the  sick  is  provided  for  by  their  respective  **  genos- 
fienschaften.^'  Educational  establishmeuts  for  the  workiug-chisses  have  hither:o 
been  insufficient  in  number  and  defective  in  quality.  Seven  factories  support  draw- 
ing-schools; fifteen  support  music-schools;  thirty-nine  atford  gratuitous  iuHtruction  iu 
their  own  schools:  thirty-one  pay  for  schooling  at  the  communal-schools;  thrt^e  fac- 
tories pay  only  a  certain  annual  sum  to  the  communal-schools  toward  the  education 
of  the  children  connected  with  them.  Sewing-schools  for  girls  and  nurseries  for  work- 
men's infants  are  nnmerous.  They  enable,  wherever  they  are  established,  'every  re- 
spectiible  working-woman  to  place  her  infant  where  the  greatest  care  is  taken  of  it, 
Tirithout  charge,  during  the  time  she  is  at  work.  Such  an  institution  would  be  a  god- 
send to  many  honest  and  hard-working  English  mothers. 

As  regards  the  education  of  the  working-classes  iu  Austria,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  an  immense  and  beneficent  stimulus  will  have  been  given  to  it  by  the 
recent  scLool-bill  already  described. 

Working-hours. — The  statistics  on  this  head  are  very  incomplete.  The  average  work- 
iuc  day  eeems  to  be  about  twelve  hours. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  connection  therewith,  that  the  working-classes  in  Austria 
«t  present  enjoy  no  less  than  seventy-six  whole  holidays  in  the  courbe  of  the  year; 
mud  in  some  of  the  provinces  the  number  of  holidays  is  greater. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRADES  FROM  A  WORKING-CLASS  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  great  deficiency  of  official  statistics  on  the  subject  here  especially  considered 
lian  obliged  me  to  confine  the  following  short  survey  of  the  principal  trades  established 
iu  Austria  to  the  representation  of  tho»e  trades  at  Vienna. 

Turners. — One  of  the  most  important  trades  here  represented  is  that  of  the  turners. 
Its  principal  articles  of  manufacture  are  pipes  and  walking-sticks,  &c. 

The  shoemakirs  number  about  10,000  at  Vienna.  This  trade,  a  very  nourishing  one, 
Hot  only  supplies  all  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  markets,  but  also  expons  anuually 
to  the  value  of  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  fiorins.  One  Vienna  house  alone  exported 
in  the  cotirse  of  last  year  the  value  of  400,000  francs.  A  good  journeyman  should  earn 
as  much  as  2  florins  (96  cents)  a  day.    Piece-work  is  general  iu  this  trade. 

•/oiiier«.~There  are  about  8,000  of  them  in  Vienna,  and  the  supply  of  l.>bor  in  this 
trade  is  couHiderably  under  the  present  demand,  which  within  the  last  two  or  three 
^rears  has  been  rapidly  rising,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  houses  now  biiild- 
iu^  and  furnishing  at  Vienna,  and  the  large  export  of  furniture  to  the  principalities. 
1'Ue  average-rate  of  wages  in  this  trade  is  from  2  florins  60  kreutzers  to  3  florins  (about 
$1.20  to  f^I.44)  a  day  for  good  workmen. 

Tailors.— 'Vhis  trade  is  perhaps  the  most  prosperous  of  all.  During  the  civil  war  iu 
the  Unit^'d  States  a  great  part  of  the  Union  army  was  supplied  with  clothing  from 
Prague  and  Vienna.  A  little  later  a  single  Vienna  firm  provided  clothing  for  the  whole 
of  the  Egyptian  army.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  facts,  the  complaint  is  general  that  the 
Austrian  army,  in  1866,  was  very  insufficiently  clothed,  although,  at  the  same  tim*-, 
the  8axou  army  was  provided  with  good  and  sufficient  clothing  by  the  Austrian  t'ailors. 

The  circumstance  complained  of  must  be  entirely  attributed  to  the  Jobbing  of  con- 
tractors,   lu  this  trade,  also,  the  sux^ply  of  labor  is  below  the  demand.    Several  master 
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tjiilore  (»f  Ppstli,  au<l  otber  townp,  recontly  endeavored  to  engage  at  Vienna  2.000  joa* 
iieyiiieii  workmen,  bnt  in  deHpire  of  high  offers  they  were  unable  to  obUim  half  iba; 
uufuber.  The  rate  of  wages  in  this  trade  is  from  two  to  three  florins  (96  cent«  to  81.44) 
H.  day.  A  system  of  piece-work  carried  on  in  this  trade  is  very  generally  complained 
of  by  all  the  most  respectable  workmen  in  it. 

Tliere  are  about  2,000  master  tailors  at  Vienna,  employing  about  6,000  workmen  aod 
apprentices.  They  have  good  markets  in  the  principalities  and  along  the  Luirtf 
Danube.     The  capital  of  the  Vieima  tailors  is  about  400,000  tionus,  ($192,000.) 

Weavers. — There  are  about  10,000  silk,  wool,  cotton,  shawl,  ribbon,  and  Iwe  weatera 
ill  the  capital,  residing  chiefly  in  its  western  suburbs.  Their  average  wages  are  low, 
and  rait)ly  exceed  five  florins  (S*2,40)  a  week.  Lately,  however,  the  trade  has  improved, 
anid  the  present  wages  of  the  Vienna  ribbon -weavers  average  at  about  eight  florins, 
(63.84.) 

Plumbers  and  lamp-makers. — With  a  considerable  export  market ;  average  rate  of 
wages  twenty  florins  (1^9.60)  per  week. 

Smithji  and  iron-workers.— Stt\}p\y  of  labor  below  df^mand  ;  wages  from  two  to  tliM 
florins  (96  cents  to  $1.44)  a  day.  The  engine  factories  of  Messrs.  Seigcl,  at  Vienna au<i 
Wiever-Neustadt,  (which  last  year  exported  titty  locomotives  to  Russia,)  euiploy  np- 
ward  of  2,000  hands. 

Carriage-builders. — Business  brisk ;  good  home-markets  in  Austria  aod  Hungjirr. 
Considc'rable  exi>ort  to  the  principalities  and  Russia.     Wages  high. 

Tanners. — Work  heavy  and  wages  low.  A  strike  of  the  tanners  for  higher  wages  Id 
1H66  wjvs  summarily  oettled  by  wholesale  imprisonment,  and  many  of  the  men  emi- 
grated. But  withiu  the  bust  year  the  rate  of  wages  has  been  somewhat  pushed  up  b/ 
tiie  determined  resistance  of  all  the  men  to  the  old  rates. 

Saw-grinders. — Men  and  masters  together,  this  trade  numbers  about  1,200  re]>reseDta- 
tives  at  Vienna.  This  year  the  men  struck  for  higher  w^ages,  •  *  •  which  has  bad 
the  eflect  of  raising  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  trade  from  four  to  five  florins  up  tvsevco 
and  eight  florins  ($:{.36  to  $3.84)  a  week. 

Builders. — The  rapidity  with  which  houses  are  now  being  constructed  at  Vienna, «o 
meet  tne  wants  of  an  etiormoUvsly-increased  population,  has  given  an  imm<nHeiuipe(ii« 
t(»  tins  tra;le.  Although  one  establishment  alone  products  a  million  of  bricks  per<Iieui, 
the  supply  of  material  is  very  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  the  price  of  bricks  is 
twenty-three  llnrius  (;?11.04)  per  thousand.  The  average  rate  of  wages  in  this  trade  is 
for  a  head  workman,  62  cents  a  day  ;  (the  day's  work  being  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.m..) 
jor  an  assist^int  workman,  4S  cerits,  and  for  a  woman  40  cent^i. 

Brasn,  bronze^  and  German-silrersniiths. — There  are  at  Vienna  about  9<!0  workers  in 
bronze;  $380  of  them  are  married  men.  About  30  women  are  also  emploved  in  ihn 
trade.  Qf  these  900,  from  $2.86  to  $:3.36  a  week  is  earned  by  200,  from  $:?.;«]  to  $J;tt 
a  week  by  500,  and  from  §1.32  to  $5.32  a  week  by  100.  About  100  othere  earn  by 
]»ie(;tr-work  from  $3.36  to  $4.80  a  week. 

The  German-silversmiths  number  300  at  Vienna.  About  200  of  them  earn  from 
$2.SS  to  3.36  a  week,  and  the  rest  from  $:i.36  to  $4.80  a  week.  The  workiuj^-hoorMiu 
tUiH  trade  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  only  one  hour's  rest  for  the  da)>iD«;>l' 
Mauy  of  the  men  work  extra  hour.**,  at  the  rat(i  of  Irom  6  to  10cent«  per  hour.  Diuin?: 
the  months  from  January  to  August,  however,  this  trade  is  slack,  and  the  nia*t<rr»tlit« 

^ji    '  d  scharge  the  majority  of  their  workmen.    An  unmarried  workman  cannot  supjwti 

f  liimselt'  at  Vienna  under  40  cents  a  day  for  board,  at  the  rate  of  f72  a  year  for  Mp^i 

I  and  clothing. 

I  Pnnters^  svtUTSj  and  type-founders^  number  at  Vienna  about  2.000  workmen,  and  from 

I  700  to  800  apprentices.    The  apprentices,  aiter  two  years*  service,  earn  fr<»m  96cciii* 

]  tt>  .'?il.92  a  week,  bnt  cannot  become  workmen  until  at'rer  four  years^  apprenticeship. 

It  The  workmen  and  apprenticei  have  their  own  sick  relief- fund,  to  which  the  raoutbly 

I  subscription  is  24  cents. 

<  The  working-hours  at  the  Vienna  printing-otfices  are  ten  per  diem,  with  extra  wig« 

for  extra  work.     The  men  are  now  a.;itati ng  f  »r  a r^d uction  to  niue  honi-s.    The '.iscr^^" 

;  wages  of  a  tyi)e-setter  are  from  $1.44  upward  per  diem.    The  uumber  now  empl".ved 

^  at  V'ieiina  is  1,400. 

f  Bakers. — Inferior  workmen  only  earn  about  72  cents  a  week,  and  heid  workmeu 

^  about  $1.08  a  week  in  this  trade. 

\  RAGUSA. 

The  following  is  condensed  from  a  report  m«ide  by  Mr.  Paton,  Brilu^h 
^  consul  at  Kagusa,  under  date  of  February-  12,  1872*: 

j^  The  chief  cause  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  agricnltnral  laborer,  and  alsonf  tli* 

embarrassed  state  of  the  proi»riotor,  is  the  inequnliiy  of  the  olive-crop — one  yearnit'^t 

i  abuud.fcUT,  and  then  for  two  or  three  years  not  covering  the  expense  of  culMirf,  h'^*^^ 

^  good  years,  occasional  olive-plantation  labor  is,  relatively  sx^eakiug,  not  ill  paiJf  '^ 
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laljorer  r»ceiving  from  24  to  30  cents  a  day,  without  food ;  but  when  permanently  em- 
ployed not  more  than  10  or  12  cents  a  day,  with  food. 

The  following  are  the  pn'sent  rates  of  wages  of  the  town-operative  class  in  Ragusa: 

Workmen  employed  in  the  mainifaetureot  the  thick  woolen  long- pile  blanket  receivrt 
about  24  cents  a  day,  without  food.  Hatters  receive  a  little  more;  hoe-makers,  about 
2*i  cents. 

The  pay  of  a  tinman,  a  plain  honse-pain^^er,  or  a  plumber  is  32  cents;  shoemakers 
earn  from  24  to  2^  cents;  women  who  sew  on  the  elastic  part  with  the  machine  receive 
IG  cents;  barbers,  tailors,  and  smiths,  mostly  natives,  earn  30  cents  per  day. 

Among  the  more  highly-paid  work-people  are  boatmen,  who,  if  they  own  a  boat, 
make  4U  to  4S  cents  per  duy.  Miu«ons  and  carpenters  arc  also  paid  about  48  cents  a  day. 
Skilled  apothecaries  enni  about  84  cents  per  day;  street- porters  about  20  cents.  The 
worst-remunerated  condition  is  that  of  the  seamstresses,  who  do  not  make  more  thau 
12  cents  per  day  ;  but  a  female  /Iressmaker  earns  24  cents.  The  best-paid  artisans  are 
jewelers,  who  receive  from  60  to  72  cents  per  day. 

CONDITION  OP  AUSTRIAN  INDUSTRY. 

Since  this  page  was  first  put  in  type  the  following  iuforniation  has 
been  furnished  by  Hon.  Philip  Sidney  Post,  consul  general  of  the  United 
States  at  V^ienna: 

During  the  years  between  1867  and  1873,  Austria  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  industrial 
prosiMjrity,  but  the  year  1872  was  characterized  by  extraordinary  speculations,  con^e- 
qnent  upon  the  acquisition  of  most  of  the  industrial  establishments  of  the  country  by 
banks  and  joint-stock  companies.  In  lb73  came  a  monetary  crisis  which  deranged  the 
entire  industry  of  the  country.  In  some  brunches  of  proiluction  there  is  still  (August, 
187r>)  the  greatest  distress.  At  Brunn  the  weavers,  a  particularly  ill-paid  class,  whose 
condition  has  recently  been  rendered  worse  by  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  and 
so  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  have  been  on  strike  for  several  months,  and  a  large 
T)ody  of  military  has  been  required  to  preserve  the  pooce.  The  iron-industry  of  Vienna 
i»  DOW  generally  paralyzed.  The  railways  are  economizing  and  few  orders  are  given. 
Jn  the  great  works  of  the  Staatsbahn,  where  in  187'i  good  workmen  received  from 
$'{.36  to  14.80  per  day,  none  are  now  paid  more  thau  |1.44,  and  it  is  feared  that  the 
establishment  will  close  entirely. 

The  workmen,  attracted  in  good  times  to  the  manufacturing  centers,  are  sent  back 
in  times  of  distress  to  the  districts  in  which  they  were  born  or  had  acquired  a  residence, 
these  districts  being  chargeable  for  theii  support. 

HABITS   AND  CONDITION  OF  WORK-PEOPLE  IN  AUSTRIA. 

The  improvidence  of  the  Austrian  workmen  is  illustrated  in  the  result  of  an  effort  to 
:increa6e  the  production  of  pearl  buttons,  the  demand  for  which  in  Austria  has  long 
exceeded  the  supply.  An  increase  of  wages  produced  an  etfect  directly  contrary  to  the 
one  anticipated,  for  the  men  tinding  it  poftsible  to  live  by  three  days'  work  per  week, 
instead  of  the  five  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  devoted  the  other  two  days 
To  recreation.  The  people  are  indastriouM,  but  fond  of  amusement,  and  few  of  them 
>vork  as  energetic»Ily  as  do  persons  of  tiieir  class  \n  England  or  Auicrica,  though  when 
Hot  interrui»red  by  the  numerous  holidays  observ.ed  here,  they  are  usually  steady  and 
:iiiethodical  in  their  labor.  They  all  drink  beer  or  wine,  but  tliere  is  no  such  thing  as 
intemperance  in  the  American  sense,  and  ca»es  of  drunkenness,  if  they  occur,  mmt  be 
a^are  indeed. 

In  the  large  cities  house-rent  is  high,  and  the  houses  of  the  workmen  are  far  from 
oomfortable.  In  Vienna  the  state  and  municipal  tax  on  rent  approaches  r>0  per  cent. 
of  the  rent  paid.  It  was  a  fraction  over  4J  per  cent,  last  year.  The  enhancement  of 
prices  consequent  npon  an  excessive  pafier  currency  has  not  been  attended  with  a  pro- 
|)ortional  increase  of  wages,  and  the  laboring  claries  are  now  in  a  suffering  condition 
^ven  when  employed,  while  the  unemployed  are  dependent  apou  public  assistance  iu 
the  diHtricts  to  which  they  belong. 

Extract  from  the  Baltimore  Araerican  of  June  29,  1873 : 

All  the  moHt  menial  work  in  Vienna  is  done  by  women,  such  aa  cleaning  and  sweep- 
ing the  streets,  gathering  up  garbage,  carrying  water,  and  pumping  it  from  the  cisterns 
to  the  re>«ervoirs  in  the  upper  stories,  sawing  wood,  spading  the  ground,  the  making 
and  carrying  mortar  in  buckets,  and  handling  the  brick  used  in  building.  There  are, 
DO  doubt,  many  thousands  of  them  to-day  doing  this  specic^s  of  laboring- work  in 
Vienna.  They  are  of  all  ages,  young,  middle-aged,  and  old  ;  but  all  seem  to  be  strong 
tod  healthy.    The  wages  are  one  florin  (48  cents)  per  day. 
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LABOR  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

The  various  industries  of  this  little  state,  which,  in  its  mouDtaiD  bonify 
has  for  nearly  six  centuries  preserved  its  iudependence,  are  of  deep 
interest  to  the  citizens  of  a  newer  but  more  widely  extended  republic^ 
It  is  to  be  resetted  that  the  labor  of  so  worthy  and  indnstrions  a  peo- 
l>le  should  have  received  so  inadequate  a  reward,  for  in  few  parts  of 
Europe  have  the  earnings  of  the  working-people  been  so  poorly  paid. 
These  low  rates  of  wages  have  induced  a  comparatively  large  emigra- 
tion, chiefly  to  the  Uuited  States,^  where  the  rewards  of  industrj  were 
more  abundant. 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  manufactures  of  Switzerland,  which  to  any  considerable  eiM 
find  a  market  in  the  Uuited  States,  are  chiefly  confined  to  two,  viz,  silk 
goods  and  watches. 

Thje  following  table,  which  gives  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of 
Swiss  production  which  were  exported  into  the  Uuited  States  in  tbe 
decade  from  1864  to  1873,  is  translated  trom  a  startement  pablisbedbf 
the  Statistical  Bureau  ot  Switzerland  : 

SlattTReni  showing  the  exports  from  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  in  the  ten  yean  jm 

1864  to  1B73,  %ndu9ive, 

[Franc  compnted  at  19)  cento.] 


Articles. 


Silk,  and  roannfaotares  of 

TuH5ue«  of  cotton  aod  wool 

Eiubroiderics 

Braiding  straw  and  horse-hair. 

Watches  and  parts  of 

Masic-boxes 

Cheese 

Leather 

Sundries 


Total. 


IMH. 


$4,963,126 

321,230 

68,694 

157,307 

1, 65:<,  05  > 

14,  134 

47,  107 

4.314 

36,081 


7, 265, 045 


186& 


$5.  744, 240 

8:^i,  436 

220.  7t^5 

29ii,631 

2, 203,  8j<1 

21, 138 

95,525 


94  774 


9.509.410 


1866. 


•6. 194,  491 

1,008,793 

6:U,  047 

620,060 

2,553,215 

58,501 

138,525 

21.623 

214.  216 


11,  440,  471 


1867. 


18C& 


«3. 669. 521 

397. 474 

615,047 

474, 319 

2.020,672 

51,713 

161.391 

30.563 

235,058 


316,  »i 


7.655,7611     e.OH'^* 


Articles. 


Silk,  and  roannfactares  of 

Ti««ties  of  cotton  and  wool 

Embroideries 

Hiaidin^;  Atraw,  and  horse-hair 

Watches  and  parts  of 

M  U8ic-  boxee 

CluH'Me 

Leather  

Su  udries , 


Total. 


1869. 


15,567,811 

439. 361 

759,  857 

5^6,539 

2.597,903 

50,4.54 

247, 341 

8.01>8 

298,664 


10, 516. 629 


1670. 


|6,9o9,733 

2:{2,996 

1, 357, 069 

757,392 

3,219,872 

66,524 

304.280 

113,525 

451, 108 


13,493,099 


187L 


$8,370,963 

.185,  a-n 

8,007,288 
605,805 

3,335,632 

68,374 

3-29,223 

136.  7G8 

492,687 


15,  731, 757 


1S72. 

17,948,384 

516,414 

2,230,249 

256.326 

3,570.940 

86,161 

434,697 

87,141 

366,504 

15, 498, 816 

\\,r^*^ 


*  The  number  of  iminiorrants  into  the  United  States  from  Switzerland  daring  tbelut 
fifty-four  years  is  as  follows : 

IX'cado  18l>l-18:W 3,2^: 

lKU-1840 4,>§l 

1.^4l-.18:)0 4,644 

18:)l-18t>0 25,011 

rs>l-1870 23,^ 

Year      1^71 2.»} 

r-7;i 4,g 

1^7a 3,«3 

1.S74 i.^ 


^ 
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Tbe  following  stsitement,  compiled  from  the  records  of  tbe  United 
States  Bure.iu  of  Statistics,  shows  the  values  of  the  principal  articles 
which  were  imported  from  Switzerland  during  the  fiscal  year  1874,  and 
the  countries  through  whose  ports  the  various  commodities  reached  the 
United  States : 


statement  of  imports  (indirevt)  from  Switzerland  into  the  United  States  daring  the  fiscal  year 

ended  June  30,  lti74. 


Commodities. 


FREE  OF  DUTY. 


B<»Uinj^>c1otb8 

liooks.  duC 

Chemicals,  dyea,  &c 

HoFHe-bair  used  lor  weaving  pounds. 

Silk,  raw do... 

All  other  articles  not  elsewhere  specified 


Total 


DUTIABLB. 


Books,  &c 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of. . 

Buttons  of  all  kinds 

Chemicals 

Clothing 

Cotton  luannfactares 

Fancy  goods 

>  lax  maunCactures 

Glass-ware * 

Hair  manufactures 

Iit>n  and  steel  manufactures 
Jewelry 


Leather  of  all  kinds pounds. 

manufactures  of 

Musical  instrumeuts 

Paintings,  &c 

Prei'ious  stones 

Provisions   

Silk  manufactures 

Si  raw  mauutactures 

Watches , 

Wiue  and  spirits 

Wood  manufactures 

Wool  manufactures   , 

A 11  other  articles  not  elsewhere  specified 


Total  dntiable 

Total  free  of  duty 


Total  imports. 


Quantities. 


1,110 
2.658 


119,800 


Values. 


$133. 755 
1. 3;)4 
4,003 
1.  4ftG 
2.J.  4:>r» 
2,CJ-2 


ir.f>,  CG5 


32,a'>8 

14.571 

i.:.8'J 

c.  r>80 

943 

2,  6.t3.  8C;I 

9.3C(i 

SO.  Ii:l 

5, 0-.'4 

CS.  GA'i 

41  :iOO 

27,  5«'J 

80.010 

2.  I  li 

58.r.7l 

8,  !M.'> 

30. 00  J 

'.i96,  7r>7 

4,  :.04.  170 

:<(>2.  \:!*ti 

2,  0G(j,  U4a 

0.  180 

11,8^1 

li>,i)04 

1,707 


10,  424.  131 
ICU.  Gc:> 


10.  S'JO,  796 


The  above  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Switzerland  were 
made  through  the  ports  of — 

Belgium $12,545 

France f^^a'^.au 

Germany 3,796,114 

England 1,488,452 

Scotland 97-2 

Nctberlands .a 0,8^0 

Total 10,590,793 

WATCH-MAKING. 

Although  the  exports  of  silk  manufactures  exceed  in  value  those  of 
watches,  yet  the  latter  industry  is  more  widely  extended,  and  of  more 
advantage  to  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  employment  which  it 
affords  to  the  people,  especially  to  women  and  children.  Geneva  and 
Locle  are  celebrated  for  the  extent  of  the  products  oi'  watches*^  WX*  \}w5k 
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principal  seat  of  tbe  inrlustry  is  at  Chaux  de  Fond,  whicli  is  the  largest 
hettlemeiit  where  watch-making  is  earned  on.  in  the  vjilleys  of  ihe 
canton  of  i5euch&tel  (in  which  this  town  is  sitnated)  you  will  lianlly 
])ass  a  farm-house  without  seeing  one  or  more  windows  designed  to  let 
light  fall  upon  a  workman's  bench. 

The  statement  above  presented  gives  the  value  of  watches  and  watcb 
materials  which  were  exported  to  the  United  States  dnrin^  a  decade; 
but  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  production  of  Switzerlaml  isstiitnl 
to  be  $17,000,000.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  but  theorip:! 
nal  cost  of  manufacture,  without  the  addition  of  profit  or  dntj.  in 
deed,  the  exports  consist  largely  of  watch-movements,  and,  therefore, 
silTord  but  on  inadequate  idea  of  the  value  of  Swiss  watches  to  tbe 
wearers,  after  gold  and  silver  cases  have  been  supplied,  and  thevarioos 
dealers  and  the  government  have  imposed  their  respective  tariffs.  Tbe 
following  is  the  estimated  production  of  watches  : 

Estimated  comparative  prodvction  of  watches  in  the  principal  manufacturing  cmntrin. 


Countries. 


Siritzerland.. 

Fi-aiicfl 

Kii^l-iiid 

Uiiite<l  SUitei) 

Totil.. 


X  amber  of 
watches. 


i.fioo.noo 

30C.000 
SCO,  000 
100.000 


Valne. 


|17.0PB,(nD 
3,3UP«E 
3.ftn.wl 


3,200,000 


^600.09 


From  the  general  census  of  Switzerland  of  December  1,  1870,  and  the 
report  of  Dr.  ilirsch  on  the  industry  of  watches  at  the  Vienna  ExiK):>i 
tion,  the  following  information  is  obtained  : 

Kumber  of  laborers  in  the  mant^facture  of  watches  in  Switzerland^  hy  cantons  4ird  as. 


Cantons 

» » 

NencbAtel 

Bertie 

Vaud 

Geneva ^ . 

Total 


Males. 


25,243 


Fenules. 


Total 


11.081 

5-:W3 

16^  #( 

9.30a 

4,743 

lil35 

3,439 

1.313 

l.'^ 

2.3J0 

1.2S8 

M'^ 

12, 727        2«  W 


Dependent  on  these  27,969  persons  are  about  47,000,  making  (in » 
round  total)  75,000  persons  living  from  the  industry  of  watches  lnSwit^ 
erland. 

RATES  OF  WAGES. 

As  the  author  was  unable  to  visit  the  manufacturing  towns  of  S^ritz- 
erland,  und  make  personal  intpiiries  in  reganl  to  the  cost  aDdeoodi- 
tion  ot  labor  therein,  he  is  able  only  to  present  such  limited  data  in  tbat 
ivgard  as  has  been  recently  furnished  by  the  consuls  of  the  Uiiit*^ 
States.  For  less  recent  but  more  full  information  he  has  drawn  lar^ly 
fn>m  the  British  consular  re|>orts. 

Owing  to  the  varied  sources  of  information,  it  is  impossible  to  luakt' 
the  same  classification  as  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  Germau.v  ami 
other  countries. 
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MECHANICAL  AND  FARM  LABOR. 

The  figures  in  the  following  tables  were  funiished  by  the  (Jnited 
States  consuls  of  the  districts  indicated,  in  November,  1873. 

Uate  of  wages  paid  far  meohanieal  labor  in  Chamx  de  Fomd,  Zurich ,  and  BdUef  SwitzeHand, 

in  ike  year  1873. 


Ooeapationu 


8KJLLXD  WORKMEN,  BT  THB  DAT  ONLY. 


ratchmiik«rt 

tlackmuit-ha   

bricklayers  or  maaoos , 

abinet-makera 

arpeat«rs 

oopors 

[achinitta 

aiutem  

la^ervrs 

tioeiuak^ra 

roae-cottera 

ail«*r8 


aooem , 

iVAinitbN 

rheelwrijbta 


nUOl  OF  BOABD. 


or  TTorkmen,  per  week,  October,  1873. ... 
(«'  workwomen,  per  week,  October,  ib73 


ChAQx  de 
Fonda. 


ft  50 

75 

75 

1  00 

1  00 


1  » 
1  00 
1  00 

75 
1  00 

80 


80 
75 


9  50 
1  75 


Zarich. 


II  OOto  1 


|1  00 

90 
90 
90 
60 
•25 
90 
00 
70 
90 
80 
60 
6U 
80 


9  00  to  3  00 
1  SO  to  900 


Buale. 


loco 


76 
60 

1  00 
60 

1  90 
73 
80 
70 
90 
60 
70 
70 
70 


aie  of  wfigespaid  for  farm-labor  in  Btulo,  ZmHohy  and  Chaux  de  Fond,  Switgerland,  in  the 

year  1873. 


Oeoapatioo. 


FABM-LABOBERA. 

q[>erlenced  haoda  In  anminer 

raerieuccd  banda  in  winter 

-dinary  handa  in  aammer 

'dinary  bnnda  in  winter 

iiDiDOD  laborera  at  otber  tium  farm-work 
nniUe  aerranta 


10  40 
94 
39 
90 
40 
16 


5-^ 

lit 


•0  45 


^m2 


M*"^ 

5^^ 


10  75 


|0  50to65 


1190  to  1160 


100  to  J90> 
SOto'oD 


WAGES  IN  A  SILK-RIBBON  FACTORY. 

Mr.  Consol  Erni  forwards  the  following  statement  of  the  rates  of 
rages  paid  in  1873  by  Messrs.  Fichter  &  Sons^  manofacturers  of 
ibbous  at  Basle : 

Per  week. 

arioas  inferior  work  done  by  girls  from  foorteen  to  fifteen  yean $1  40  to  $2  00- 

Libbon  finishers  or  cleaners,  gins  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years 180to   2  40- 

Work  by  the  piece : 

Ulk-winding,  women  and  girls 2  00  to   2  40' 

ATomen  preparing  the  warp 3  20  to    5  00< 

SV^eavera,  both  men  and  women 4  00  to   7  20 

WAGES  AND  COST  OF  SUBSISTENCE. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Consul  Byers,  dated  Zarich,  March  29; 
1873,  accompanying  a  statement  of  wages  in  1873,  and  the  prices  of 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


articles   ot'   subsistence  at  different  periods  since  1800,  affords  some 
iudicaliou  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes: 

Sir:  Iu  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  made  out  a  schedule  of  prices  for  the 
leading  articles  of  subsistence  at  this  city  during  the  djfl'ereut  decades  of  tbe  last 
seventy  years.  I  also  include  present  wages  paid  \j'orkrwen  here.  The  wages  paid 
now  are  proportionately  larger  than  the  prices  paid  for  provisions  seventy  years  ago. 
The  workuieu^s  houses  are  good,  built  of  stone  usually,  but  are  poorly  ventilated,  aod 
often  crowded  with  many  families  iu  a  house.  The  distinction  made  here  between 
common  laborers,  mechanics,  &c.,  and  the  upper  or  non-laboring  cl!issf«,  is  one  not 
easily  realized  by  an  American.  A  gulf  extends  between  the  consumer  and  tbe  pro- 
ducer. Tbe  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  workingman  lives  very  poorly  here,a8 
iu  Germany.  lie  works  ten  hours  a  day,  with  one  houi^s  rest  at  noon,  and  has,  nntil 
since  the  Ic-bor  *'strikes,"  been  very  poorly  paid.  The  prices  shown  in  thetal)lc,a8 
•well  as  the  wages  mentioned,  are  those  of  to-<lay  in  Zurich,  and  not  of  yesterday. 

Poor  pay  and  poor  living,  as  a  rule,  have  not  tended  to  make  the  be^t  or  tbe  most 
.rapid  workmen.  Tbe  dress  of  tbe  working-classes  is  tolerably  good..  Many  holidays 
are  allowed,  and  this  is  a  relief,  of  course,  to  the  usual  hum-drum  life  led  by  a  commoa 
workingman.  Much  wine  and  beer  is  used  by  all  classes,  especially  tbe  lower,  who 
make  up  in  quantity  what  is  lacking  (and  there  is  a  goo<l  deal)  in  quality.  Drnnkeo- 
ness  doi^s  not,  I  think,  prevail  among  the  working-classes  as  much  here  as  in  America 
•  or  in  England,  but  tipsiness  is  not  always  the  exception.  Sinc«  the  great  batile 
between  capital  and  labor  has  conmienced,  the  condition  of  the  workingman  ot'Swit^ 
erland  has  been  visibly,  and  1  trust  permanently,  improved.  One  ot  the  greatest 
influences  at  work  here  in  behalf  of  the  poorer  classes,  is  placing  authentic  iuforma- 
tion  iu  the  hands  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  opportunities  that  await  industry  aod 
honest  labor  in  tbe  New  World,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  a  religious,  as  well  as  an  official, 
duty  of  our  consuls  and  diplomatic  officials  abroad,  to  scatter  the  truth  regardiugonr 
country  to  the  people  here  in  Europe  whenever  opiiortuuity  is  to  be  had.  The  accom- 
panying table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  workingmau's  living  earnings  in  Zurich,  all  of 
which  ai'e  rapidly  incretising. 

Daily  wages  of  mechanics. 


Cents. 

Machinists 60  to   80 

Tmners 60 

Founders 80  to  100 

Carpenters 80  to    90 

Cabinet-makers 80  to    90 


C«Dt& 

Stonemasons 90  to  100 

Bricklayers 90 

Saddlers ^ 

Shoemakers 60  to  80 


First-class  engravers  and  good  jewelers  earn  mnch  bigber  wages, 
reacbiug  sometimes  from  $1.20  to  $2.40  and  even  $3  per  day.  tjoromott 
laborers  earn  from  40  cents  to  CO  cents  a  day.  In  silk  establishments 
and  cotton-spinning  mills,  &c.,  a  large  number  of  women  are  employed 
who  earn  daily  from  30  cents  to  40  cents.  Number  of  working  boars, 
ten  a  day,  witb  one  bour's  rest  at  noon.  Eent  for  one  floor  of  lour  to 
five  rooms  for  working-people  from  $80  to  $120  per  year. 

StaUmeni  of  prices  of  articles  of  subsistence  in  Switzerland  from  the  year  1800  to  thepme»i 

time. 


Year. 


[The  franc  oompnted  hi  U.  S.  coin  at  V)  cents  ] 


1800 
lb25 
ISJO 
1873 


Two  pounds  of 
broad. 


11)  cents.. 
5  3  5  cents 
0  3  5  cenU 
10  2^  cents 


One    ponnd    of 
beef. 


7  cents.... 
5  1-5  ^ents 
5  4-5  cents 
17  cents... 


One    pound    of 
butter. 


13  cents.... 

13  cents.... 

14  cents.... 
S4  A-h  oents 


One    quart     of 

niUk. 


1  4-5  oents 
4  4-5  cents 


One  ponn^  ^ 
potatoM> 


3  3-5  oeoU 
ia*5ceaU 


cents  a  pooud ;  sogar,  11  cents  a  poond ;  cheese,  18  cents  a  pound  {  beer,  3 
188 ;  pork,  17  cents  a  pound ;  bam,  24  cents  a  pound ;  veal,  20  cents  a  ponnd; 
;nt8  a  bottle. 


Flour.  6 

cents  a  glass  ,  , ,  .. 

wine,  10  cents  a  bottle. 


I 
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INCREASE  IN  EXPENSES  O^  LIVING. 

following  is  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  A.  Cbatelant  of 
iti8tical  bureau  at  Berne  : 

Dcreaae  of  expenses  of  living  in  Switzerland  was  a  constantly  progressive  one 
e  year  1840  up  to  the  year  lb50,  and  not  au  irregnlar  augmentation.  The  total 
ice  now  atuonnts  to  from  75  to  100  per  cent.,  as  will  be  proved  by  the  following 
;ut)  showing  ttie  percentage  of  ri^ie  in  the  price  of  each  single  article : 

Percentage 
of  increase. 

bread per  pound..  66.6 

iread..., do 21 

ig  white  bread do 31.2 

; do 94.1 

...do 84.8 

do 80.6 

do 49.2 

live  bogs) do 54.5 

do 61.6 

in  bulk do......  64.2 

do 30.6 

js,  (white) per  15  liters..  40 

;8,  (red) do 46.3 

je per  25..  77.9 

per  piece..  55.5 

apples ^ : per  15  liters..  50 

»ples do 70.8^ 

do 50 

dried  apples do 27.9 

dried  pears do 86.7 

do 88.3 

do 86.8 

il do 56.5 

per  pound..  80  to  90 

the  n:easure  of  4  pounds  (Swiss  "  mass'') . .  lt;6.6 

price  of  foreign  provisions  increased  in  nearly  the  same  or  even  at  a  higher  ratio 
iose  of  home  production,  as  appears  from  the  statistical  price-lists  of  Uam- 

Percentage 
.  of  iDcrcaae. 

120.2 

71.9 

14.7 

o , 54.3 

ur 139.3 

u  Hre-wood 101,6 

tod  of  pine 90.7 

50 

there  was  also  a  great  augmentation  in  the  prices  of  clothing,  shoes,  house- 
gbt,  washing,  taxes,  and  medicine. 

e  perio<l  from  1861  to  1872,  the  general  increase  in  the  expenses  of  living  was 
» to  45  per  cent.,  and  of  provisions  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  Mr.  Chatelant  ar- 
b  the  conclusion  that  in  the  cities  of  Berne  and  Basle,  (4*x|)en8es  at  Zurich  and 
I  are  fully  as  high,)  an  income  of  from  3,500  to  4,000  francs  ($7C0  to  $800) 
furnishes  a  tolen&ble  existence  without  any  aspiiiations  as  to  comfort  or  any 
I  for  time  of  neecL 
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I.A.BOB  IN   £UBOP£  AMD   AMERICA. 

PRICES  0^  PKOVISIOKS,  OROCERIES,  etc 


Prices  of  provUiona,  groceriee^  and  other  leading  articles  of  coneumptiony  aUo  of  hnue-mi 
and  boardf  in  the  mani\faituHng  towns  of  Basic,  Zttrich^  and  Ckuux  ds  Fvsd, 


Articles. 


PBOVIBIOHS. 

Flour,  wheat,  Bnper. .  perbbl 
Flour,  MTbeat,  ex.  fmnlly.  .<lo.. 

Flour,  rye do.. 

Com  meal do . . 

Beef,  fresh,  roast,  .per  pound, 
^ef,  Iroeb,  eouppiecee . .  do. . 
^ef,  freiih,  rump  steaks,  .do  . 

Beef.  Cornell do.. 

Veal,  fore«qiiarter8 do.. 

Veal,  hiod-quarters do.. 

Veal  cutlets do.. 

Mutton,  fore-quarters do. . 

linttOD,  leg  do.. 

Mu  ttou-chops do . , 

Pork,  fresh    do.. 

Pork,  corned  or  salted. . .  do . . 

Pork,  bacon do. . 

Purk,  bnma.  smoked do.. 

Pork,  shoulders do.. 

Pork,  sausage do.. 

Lard do. 

Codtisb.  dry do. 

Butter do. 

Cheese do. 

Potatoes per  bushel 

Hico per  pound 

Boaos do. 

Milk per  quart 

Sggs per  dosen 

OaOCEBLB,  BTC. 

Tea.  Oolong,  or  other  good 

black per  pound 

Cotfee,  Rio,  green do. 

Coffee,  Rio,  roasted do. . 

Sugar,  goo<l  brown do. . 

Sugar,  yellow do.. 

Sugar,  coffee do.. 

Mtdasses do.. 

Sirup do., 

Soap,  common do. 

Starch do. 

Fuel,  coal — per  ton 

Faol,  wood,  hard.... per  cord 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do. . 

Oil,  coal per  gallon 

DOMESTIC  DRT  GOODS,  ETC. 

Shirting,  brown,  4-4,  standard 

(quality per  yard 

Shirting,  bleached,  4*4,  sUnd- 

ard  quality per  yanl 

Sheeting,  brown,  94i^  standard 

quality —  per  j-ard 

Sheeting,  bleached,  tf-ti  stand> 

ard  quality per  yard 

Cotton  flannel,  medium  quali> 

ty per  yard 

Tickings,  good  quality. . .do. . 

Prints do.. 

Mousseline  do  laines do. . 

Satinets,  modium  quality .  do. . 
Boots,  men's,  heavy do. . 


Basle. 


Retail  prices  in— 


1813. 


19  00 

10  00 

6  00 


6 


to 

15 
19 
17 


l.S 
16 
18 
14 
15 
15 
14 
SI 


9ft 
14 


13 

04 

95 

13  to  Id 

05 

05  to  06 

04  to  03 

031 

36 


1  SO 
ISto-SO 


13 
13 


08U>09 

C8to09 

8  50 

soil 


96 

91  to  94 
30 
30 

37  to  40 
78 


10  to  99 

15  to  4.1 

45 


1873. 


•6 
6 
5 


00 
40 
60 

18 


18 


90 
90 

17 


18 


18 
98 


95 
94 


96 
94 
*0l| 
06 
06 
06 
90 


94 
30 
13 
09 
10* 


08 

08 

8  50 

8  00 


96 

91  to  94 
30 
30 

37  to  40 
76 


10  to  9*2 
15  to  45 
45 


Zurich. 


Retail  prices  in— 


1879. 


«S0  06^ 

•(Hi 

*05 

10 

10 

10 
19 
19 
10 
i:) 
i:i 
13 
14 
i:} 


18 


19 


96 
16 
1  10 
Oii 
04 
05 
18 


1  4t 

95 

99 


19 
16 
16 
08 
10 


S3 

31 
38 


67 


94 
95 
99 
500^ 


1873. 


••0  07 

•1.6| 

•04 
Id 


10 


lb 
18 
91 
91 
91 
14 
14 
14 
17 


91 

9H 
98 


16 
10 
30 
90 
►01 
06 
05 
03 
90 


1  00 
94  to  98 
39 
14 
14 
10 


07 
08 


9  00 
5  60 


94 


91 


894 


Chauz  de 
Food. 


Retail 
prices  in— 


1879. 


1871 


06*|0 

OJ* 

04* 


18 


18 
18 
11 
17 
17 
18 
18 
18 
9*2 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
93 


90 
50 
06 
08 

as 

18 


1  00 
U) 
94 
19 
10 
10 
09 
08 
10 
10 


10  00 
7  00 


90 
94 


SO 

90 


50 
500 


OS' 
04* 


14 


25 
SO 

90 
90 
90 
93 
93 
2J 
95 
25 
2g 
90 
98 


30 
18 
50 
06 
06 
06 
90 


^00 
95 


19 
19 
12 
W> 
10 
08 
18 


11  00 

800 


90 
94 

98 


50 
90 


8 

9 

•3 

u 

V 

fl 

it 
C 


90 
500 


m 

16 
IT 
17 

If 
« 

3 

9S 
19 
07 

19 
'A 

06 

051 
Wl 

n 


116 
25 
HA 
128 
11.8 
II 


'^ 


1 

8  90 

9  90 
6  87 


H 
}l.4 

ttlf 
361 

13 
90 

5» 


'Perpoood^ 
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PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS,  GROCERIES,  ETC. 
Prioet  tf  provisUms,  grooeriea,  and  gthor  leading  ariicleB  of  eoMumption,  ^o.— Continned. 


Baalo. 

Zarich. 

Chanx  de 
Fond. 

• 

Articleo. 

Retail  pricea  in— 

Retail  pricea  in — 

Retail 
pricea  in— 

1 

1872. 

1873. 

1872. 

1873. 

1872. 

1873. 

O 

HOUBB-MSim. 

Fonr-ronmed  tenemeoto,  per 
moutb  ....# 

16  00 
410  00  to  18  00 

1  70  to  1  80 
1  20 

113  30 
20  00 

1  80 
1  50 

$4  87 
9  50 

11  90  to  2- 28 
1  33  to  1  52 

13  00  to  $4  00 
4  00  to  10  00 

tOOto  300 
1  40  to  200 

|?50 
10  00 

300 
250 

$14  00 
16  50 

250 
1  75 

$8  36 
12  33 

230 
1  66 

Six-ruomed    tenemento,    per 
month ', 

BOARD. 

Fnr  mon,  (meohouieaor  other 
workmen) per  we«'k . 

For  women  employe<l  in  fac- 
toriea per  week 

KXPKNDITURK8  OF  WORKINGMEN'S  FAMILIES. 

TahU  tkow'ing  the  income  and  expend! turrs  of  thefamiliee  of  five  workMen  in  Basle,  Switzer" 

landf  in  the  year  1872L 

rFnminhed  by  Prnfeonor  H.  KinkeKa.  of  Baale.] 


] 

PAMILT— 

• 

I.  Ribbon-weaver, 
wife,  and  four  chil- 
dren. 

£2S 
82  « 

III 

M 

III.  Mechanic,  wi.fe, 
and  two  children. 

S—  a 

m 

III 

a  £  a 

Weekly  earnings: 
^ao  

15  88 
2  tf8 

$.-)  60 
520 

15  70 
2  40 

$7  32 

40 

16  60 

Wife    

Children 

1  80 

Total 

8  76 
455  52 

10  80 
'  561  60 

8  10 
431  20 

7  72 
401  44 

8  40 

Tutnl.  aa V  52  weeks 

43C  80 

Weekly  expenditnres :  • 
Floor  And  bread 

1  30 
60 
40 

1  48 
48 
39 

80 

1  09 
40 
20 
11 
70 
24 
JO 
10 
50 
24 

1  40 
40 

1  11 
1  12 

28 

1  12 

Hoat   

56 

Butter 

22 

Cheese 

Su^ar    

10 
1  00 
20 
12 
20 
54 
14 
40 

I  26 
24 
12 
08 
80 
12 
2H 
20 

11 
53 
20 
09 
06 
52 
13 
84 

13 

Hilk 

48 

C  'oflee  and  sabstitates 

522 

Biaftn.  stjtrcb 

12 

Salt.  iM'nner.  vinofrar.  olive-oil 

08 

Potjitoes.  vegetables. 

40 

Oil  or  netrnleiim 

20 

Wine.  beer,  tobacco w 

24 

Oc her  articles 

16 

Total  

5  00 
260  00 

5  56 
2i!9  12 

628 
326  50 

4  99 

259  m 

3  93 

Total  for  52  weeks 

204  36 

Auoaal  expenditures : 
Ci*al  and  wood 

20  00 
60  00 
JO  00 
58  00 
1  80 

24  00 

88  00 

6  00 

52  tiO 

60 

14  00 
52  00 

18  00 
60  00 

1  80 
6C00 

2  05 

20  00 

R^nt  iif  house 

52  00 

Selitiol  and  church  ................ 

3  00 

Clot  bine  and  ahoes 

50  00 
2  14 

30  (.0 

Taxes r 

1  65 

» 

Total 

409  HO 

459  72 

444  70 

407  33 

311  Oi 
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REMARKS  BY  PROFESSOR  KINKELIN. 

Family  I.  The  weekly  earniDg  of  the  husband,  as  workiiigman  in  the  factory,  iso  ly 
$2  80.  He  makes  about  $140  during  the  year,  by  extra  work.  The  niofli«Tcanw  lier 
money  by  cleaning  two  school-houbes.  To  the  expenses  muMt  be  counttfd  $10  for  iutuir- 
ance  of  the  family  in  a  society  for  relief  during  sickness,  &.c. 

Family  II.  The  mother  works  also  as  ribbon- weaver.  Husband  and  Tvife  work  iu 
the  same  factory. 

Family  III  The  mother  works  as  ribbon-weaver;  the  husband  as  mechanic.  It  is 
believed  that  the  expenses  are  given  very  high,  and  the  earnings  Um  suiull.  The 
husband  has  given  his  earnings  as  $4.20,  but  his  employer  gives  it  positively  UH$i>.70. 

Family  IV.  It  is  not  known  at  what  the  wife  works. 

Family  V.  One  child  woiks  in  the  ribbon -factory.  Boots,  &c.,  worth  about  $-iO,  are 
not  in<  luded. 

In  families  III,  IV,  and  V,  the  weekly  earning  of  the  husband  is  given  by  the  em- 
ployers, calculated  from  the  months  ot  June,  July,  and  August,  lrJ72. 

The  expenses  as  well  as  the  earnings  are  not  at  all  times  the  same  as  given,  bat 
Buflicieutly  accurate  for  comparative  st>atemeuts. 

Concerning  the  expenses  of  the  five  families,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  first  estimate 
was  given  to  me  by  the  husband  of  the  family  in  question ;  the  second  oue  wusuuide 
by  a  competent  and  experienced  man  ;  the  same  as  to  the  three  others. 

I  regard  the  same  as  good  as  can  be  made.  An  account  of  expenses  is  seldom  kept 
by  workinginen.  (An  exception  seems  to  be  family  IV.)  They  use  the  mouey  jwloug 
as  they  have  any.  With  little  money  they  use  little;  with  more  mouey  they  live 
better. 

Mr.  Consul  Byers,  under  date  of  Zurich,  Octol>er  16, 1873,  in  t^an8mi^ 
ting  a  statement  giving  tbe  cost  of  provisions  and  other  articles  of  subsist' 
ence,  and  another  of  the  expenses  of  a  family  of  five  persons,  makes  the 
following  remarks : 

In  the  list  of  the  weeklj*  expenses  of  a  tenchei's  family  of  five  persons,  tbe  average  i« 
about  the  same  as  for  workingmen,  and  shows  plainly  that  tbe  income  is  less  tbau  ibe 
expenses.  There  are  cases  authentically  reported  showing  that  an  industrious  work- 
ingman  cannot,  even  with  the  help  of  his  wile's  hands,  ea^n  nearly  the  amonut  required 
for  the  common  necest;aries  of  life,  not  to  mention  such  a  thing  as  luxuries.  Tbe 
figures  were  exactly  these:  Earnings  of  man  and  wife,  1,700  francs;  exi>eu6e8  of  tbe 
family,  2,212  francs.  These  figures  tell  the  simple  tale  for  Switzerland,  and  uo  aiuonQt 
of  fine-spun  theories  and  loose  assertions  can  alter  them ;  they  are  there,  aud  tbe 
workingman  knows  them  to  be  sober  and  tearful  facts. 

The  rates  of  wages  now  paid  in  Switzerland  to  all  kinds  of  workingmen  are  very 
much  higher  than  they  ever  were  befoi"e.     I  might  add  that  house-rent  is  coutvo' 
nally  on  the  increiise,  and  the  tenements  that  are  rented  at  the  prices  8t4it«d,  1^  ^ 
20  francs  ($3  to  |4)  per  month,  are  by  uo  means  over-comfort»ble  or  pleasautly  ^ 
healthfully  situated. 


RATES  OF  WAGES  AND  COST  OF  SUBSISTENCE. 


Average  rates  of  daily  wage$  in  the  wtton,  flaXf  tcool  and  silk  facUtries  of  the  canton  of 

Gallf  Sicitzerland, 


[Condensed  firom  the  British  oonsalar  reports.] 


^ 


i 

COTTOX. 

Wadding  factory 

Cotton,  thread,  aud  knitting-yam  factory 

Spinuing-millB 

Mechanical  spooling  and  twisting  mills 

Ordinary  hand-weaving  mills: 

1.  I^Iainstulfe , 

2.  Checkered- weaving  milla 

3.  Fieui'ed- weaving  mills 

JncqiianMoom  weaving  mills 

Power-loom  weaving  mills: 

1.  Plain  Htutfa 

2.  Checkered  sruffs 

Stocking  and  hosiery  weaving  mills 

HuntI  embroidery 

Mochdnicul  embroidery 

Linen  mauuluctories  ("  singerien") 


Cenbi. 
32  to  60 

30  to  80 
20  to  30 

13  to  50 
Id  to  50 
37  to  — 
3:i  to  60 


24  to  80 
40  to  50 
40  to  80 
10  to  25 
38  to  80 
20  to  30 


90  to  34 
22  to  30 


12  to  30 
Vi  to  36 
24  to  -- 
15  to  40 

21  to  36 
30  to  40 
18  to  24 
10  to  20 
20  to  40 


Otnii. 

14  to 

15  to 


^ 


4  to  16 
4  to  20 
7  to- 
ld to  1$ 

16  toS5 
14  to  90 


4  to  10 
12  to  25 
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RATES  OP  WAGES  AND  COST  OF  8UUSISTENCE— Continued. 


UKRX. 

HpiiininfE-niiUs 

Wi.aviu;;-iuiilH,  (bancl-wcnviug) 

WOOL  XKV  HALF  WOOL. 

SpinniD<;-fiii1l« 

iiiinil-wcuviiij;: 

Mt-vlmoical  wt^viog .. 

BILK. 

Spiopintr  and  thi-owiog  milLi 

Weaving  hmIIh: 

f  Siutfd 

Miibbtum    

c  Po(*ket-h»ndkorvbi«f« 

dfLUlHtlkit 

BIXOKLSO,  BLKACIIIN6,  DTEIXG,  AND  PUINTING. 

Sinsein  jr 

Nat ui-al  bleaching 

Art iticial  lilencbi tig 

Turkey -1  e«l  dyojug 

Cbftk*  n'd  d>«*in{i  : 

a  D.veiug  Ht  uff  in  the  piece 

6  Dyeing  yHrn 

Priming ..   ..    

Cntiiug  off  the  ftuperflaons  parts  of  the  flgare-weft  on  the  wrong  side 
of  broch6  goods : 

By  hiwd  

By  machine 

NoTS — The  franc  computed  at  20  cents  United  States  coin. 


Hen. 


Cmtg. 
54  to  54 
IG  to  40 


24  to  — 
20  to  30 
JO  to  — 


24  to  — 

20  to  50 
50 
60 
34 


26  to  55 


Women. 


Cent*. 
27  to  — 
10  to  40 


20  to 
20  to 


20  to  24 

16  to  .30 


40  to  GO   j 
30  to  IH) 
36  to  52 

36  to  r.o 

35  to  54 
40  to  50 

10  to  33 
40  to  55 

23  to  26 
30  t«  — 
20  to  32 
28  to  36 


30  to  — 
24  to  26 


13  to  36 


Children. 


Omtt. 
20  to  — 
10  to  30 


10  to  14 
6  to  30 


34 


'$to 


23 


Average  daily  rates  of  wages  in  various  industrial  establishments  in  the 

canton  of  8L  OalL 


Extraction  of  metals  and  mauufhcture  of  hardware — 


CentflL 


Copper  and  lead  mines ^ 40 

Iron  mines ...' 40 

Forges  and  smelting-furnaoes 40 

Iron- works 44to80 

Fouuderies — gray  pig-iron,  men 44  to()0 

children 20 

soft  pig-iron 52 

metal  casting 56to60 

Engine  factories,  men ^ 56to60 

children 30 

Machine-shops,  men 40  to  80 

Arms  factories 40  to  50 

Cooking-uteosils  and  stove-factories 40  to  44 

Grinding  and  tiling  down 38to60 

Wire,  tack,  and  nail  factories « 34  tofK) 

Wire-mills 40 

Preparation  of  minerals  and  other  substances  for  scientific,  indnstrial,  and 
miiitoMry  purposes— 

Lime-kilns,  men 40  to  60' 

children 12  to  20- 

Brick-kiln,  potteries,  and  drain-pipe  factories,  men , 30to50' 

children 20  to22 

Powder-mills,  men 100 

Glass-maun  factories 60 

Gas-works ^ 48 

Color-factories 40 

Lucifer-niatch  factories 

Chemical  laboratories 30  to  60- 


' 


»JX 


IX  HirWIPH  ASD  UCBBICA. 


50  to  70 

40 
36U>40 

n 


LrtttO^  • 


40to60 
40toeD 
40(060 

40  to  70 
40  to  60 
24  to  3D 
40to90 
30  to  60 
4Oto60 

40  to  44 


■av 


44  to  80 

50  to  80 
40to«0 


»..!.• 


u- 


50  to  60 

16  to^ 

40 
«0 
40 

40 

SO 
40  to  60 

50 


40to60 
3Oto90 
80IO40 

34 

18 

14 

40 

36todO 

40toOO 

35  to  a) 

Id  to  40 

15 


n 


ike  eantan  of  Valaii. 
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lUnral  laborers,  moD 24  to  40 

iU)r©r8 20  to  40 

Dgaiced  in  breokiDg  up  groaDd 40  to  50 

rs 60  to  70 

nera  (with  yoke  of  oxen) 80  to  100 

in 46  to  CO 

linders 40  to  50 

imakers 20  to  36 

mica 20  to40 

•8 40  tooO 

lakers 30  to  56 

era 20  to  60 

mitbs 40  to  70 

a 28  to  50 

rs 40  to  60 

jra 1 20  to  36 

Dera 36  to  60 

a 22  to  28 

a 40  to  60 

rrighto 30  to  42 

ra .• 36  to  60  • 

nitba 80  to  120 

I,  meDi  engaged  by  the  year 20 

women,  for  250  daya «. 8 

itreaaea - I 20  to  22 

era 20  to  36 

la 20  to  56 

erwomen 36 

waitera  engaged  by  the  year , 20 

!ra 20 

bermaida ....•• 20 

r-niaida V 20 

sra ^ 20 

servanta 8  to  10 

ntera 40  to  56 

-cattera 50  to60 

• 

CANTOK  OF  OBNBVA. 


OconpatioiL. 


Dg  Jewelers,  (men) . . . 
DjcJeweJera,  (women) 

• 

I 

rs 

s 

rs 

I 

setters 

jmen  tailors 

resaers  and  barbers . . 

oiths 

I 

mskem,  (meo) 

OMkers,  (women)  .... 

nders 

iths 

t-makers 

iterers 

decorators.). 

rapbers 

nitha 


Average 

wages  per 

week. 


16  60 
4  20 


3 
8 
3 
3 


00 
76 
13 
34 


•3  80 
3  60 
9  64 
3  96 
3  60 
9  40 
938 
56 
40 
00 
00 
60 
3  60 
433 
336 
3  0 
3S4 


4 

5 
3 
3 
3 


Honse-rent 
per  week. 


09 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
09 
69 
69 
69 


Living  per 
week. 


13 
9 
9 
1 
9 
9 
1 
9 
1 
9 
9 
1 
1 
9 
9 
1 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


80 
00 
95 
68 
95 
95 
68 
95 
68 
95 
35 
68 
68 
35 
95 
61 
35 
35 
35 
95 
95 
25 


395 


•  Smployed  seven  days  per  week. 


J 
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CANTON  OP  APPENZELL. 


Oocapation. 


Avenge 
waf^e^  per 

week. 


S:irtJl<^r8 

Coopers 

BakerH 

Batchers 

Joiuers 

Tuilois 

Tiukeni 

Silk -flic  torien,  (men) 

Siik-f<fot4»rie8.  (women)  ... 
Kibbou-fnctnrie«,  (meu)... 
Ribbon-f-'Ctoriey,  (women) 

Yarn-f actor io8,  (men) 

Yam  factories,  (women) . . 

Wool-lactorie«,  (men) 

Wool-factories,  (women).. 


92  52 


•2 
8 


16 
40 


2  40 
2  40 


2 
3 
1 
3 
1 


76 
84 
i»2 
S6 
9*2 


3  €4 
1  92 
3  60 
1  66 


per  wr<ek 


*  Employed  seven  days  per  week. 


CANTON  OF  BKRNE. 


10  32 
35 
32 
Ji 
3^ 
Ji 
32 
3j 
%\ 
32 
» 
3a 
23 
32 
23 


LiringpiT 
prrwiftt 


Il# 
141 
I« 
149 
149 
141 
141 
141 
Hi 
140 
Hi 

14!) 

Hi 
\4 
\U 


Average  rate  of  wages  of  the  workifig-claaite8f  with  and  without  hoard. 


Oocapation. 


WITH  BOARD  AND  LODODiO. 

Working  wntcbmakers 

Ct'Opei  8 '. 

Brewers 

Sh<»eiiipkcrs 

Ganlcnero 

BarbeiM  

Ttirm-rs 

porters   

Offico-porters 

Baki  rs  

Butchers  

FurniHervauta 

Women  servants 

WITHOUT  BOARD  AND  LODGINO. 

Masons   

Koremon 

Stone-cutters 

Foremen  

Carpenters 

Foremen 

Joiuers , 


Average 

wages  per 

week. 


•11  3fl 


Occnpation. 


1 
4 

1 


19 
00 
40 


tl  bo 
tl  07 


00 
40 
52 
19 
49 
M) 
§3  30 


1 

2 
2 

1 


3 

#4  20  to  4 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3 


Up  to 
Up  to 


00 
&) 
00 
80 
30 
«) 
00 


Cabinet-makers 

Glaziers    

Plasterers    

liouHc-decoratora 

Smiths 

LfK'ksniiths 

Toolsmitbs 

Mechanics   

Brass- Ibouders 

Fonndrrs  

Tinmen  . .   

Engravers 

Litliogmphrrs 

Lithographers 

Coroposiiors 

Primers 

Bxtk  binders ., 

Goldsmiths 

BruHh-makers 

Tailors 

Saddlers 

Pottt  rs 

Cnrtwrights 

Photographers,  operators  . 
Photographers,  assistants. 


Avfra:* 
wii2«v  yn 


^3 

:\i 

3D 

:  J 
3iP 

4:3 
3U 
i% 
30 
4^4 
4i' 

in 

3  "4 
3« 
314 
4i» 
3li 
3^ 
4« 
4i» 
3tf 
«»B 
3U 


*  Provide  their  own  tools. 
I  Work  on  Sundays.  ■ 


t  Engnged  by  the  moDth. 
(  Per  mouth. 


KOTK.— The  above  artisans  often  earn  more  by  piecework. 


Table  shotcing  the  average  prices  of  provisioTsS  and  fuel  in  the  eanUm  ^ 

Berne. 

C(9tt 

Bread,  rye  mixed  with  wheat per  Swiss  poaDd=  1.103..  $0W 

Beef,  fif't  qnality do 

Beef,  secoud  quality do 

Veal do 

Pork do 

Porntoes do 

Butt4)r do 

Suet do 

Lard do 

Piue-wood perklaffer 

Beech do... 

Turf .per  wagou  1«kI, 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


13 

13 
19 
d 

M 
\i 
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shotcing  the  quality,  quantity^  and  average  prices  of  provisions  con- 
ed per  Keek  by  an  ordinary  day  labor er^s  family  at  Berne^  consisting 

•  persons — 2  adults  and  0  child r en. 

8.821{  poauds  English  per  day,  at  4  cents  per  pound ^Z  124 

}  inip«:rial  pints  per  duy 67 

I .lO.J  pounds  Englinh  per  week 20 

ii;ule  of  cbiccory,  (**  spurkuffee/')  a  small  packet  per  week 2 

esm'uce  of  3 

I  pound  per  week,  at  5  cents  per  pound 5 

1  pound  Swiss,  (about  once  a  luouth,)  of  le:iu  bacon^  at  18  cents  4 

;s,  10^  imperial  quarters  per  moutb 2*2 

;e,  uiade  into  sauer-kraut 4 

20 

:ents ;  fruits  and  vegetables^  10  cents 13 

Total 4  04 

nf  disbursed  by  the  same  family  for  house  rent,  fuel,  taxes,  and  vari- 
ous other  necessary  household  expenses  during  the  year, 

>r  one  large  room  for  the  whole  family,  and  part  use  of  a  kitchen $30  00 

>r  cook  inj^-purposes — a  bu  udle  of  beech  wood  per  day 18  25 

)  wnrui  thto  room  in  winter — one  large  curt-load  of  tui f 5  00 

ng,  during  the  winter  months,  a  pint  of  oil  per  week,  at  10  cents 2  GO 

pal  gas  rates 40 

ug,  one  small  box,  per  month,  at  4  cents;  soap  and  matches, 3  cents H4 

•  books  and  slates  for  children  attending  school,  per  annum 4  00 

ige,  thread,  needles,  &c.,  per  annum 3  00 

crashing  done  at  home,  (1  Swiss  i)ound,)  1)  cents  per  week 4  ()8 

rease  for  boots  and  shoes,  1  Swiss  x>ouud|  20  cents  per  month 2  40 

Total 71  17 

shotting  the  annual  average  expenditure  for  clothing  of  an  ordinary 

workingman, 

»rice  ^,  usually  lasts  three  years $2  00 

:oat,  price  ^1.40,  UHually  lasts  one  year 1  40 

L'rs,  piice$i.80  to  $3 2  90 

])rice  b5  cents;  two  required  every  year 1  70 

iigb,  cotton,  price  40  cents,  usually  last  one  year 40 

iigs,  woolen,  piice  $1,  usually  last  one  year 1  UO 

price  $2.20,  usually  last  one  year,  require  being  twice  resoled,  extra  ex- 

^u$l.40 3  CO 

price  80  cents,  usually  last  one  year,  resoled  four  times,  extra,  68  cents. .  1  48 

i«^s,  price  30  cents,  usually  last  one  year 10 

bit,  price  $1.60,  usual I3'  lasts  three  years r»3 

;,  price  iiO  cents,  usually  last,  one  3«'ar 30 

ers,  suiiiUier,  price  $1.40,  usua  113^  hist  one  year 1  40 

-wais'coat,  price  69  ct-nts,  usually  lasts  two  year.^ 34 

t-Landkerchief,  price  16  c»*nts,  two  required  every  year 32 

H,  price  $1.80,  usually  hisls  two  years 90 

Total 18  57 

lowest  compntation  of  the  annual  cost  of  clothing  for  a  workingman  in  this 
I  is  $14.32  provided  he  does  not  wear  second-hand  clothes. 

'.  showing  the  average  annual  expenditure  for  clothing  of  a  woman  of 

the  working  class. 

pri'  e  $8,  nsually  worn  three  years $2  66 

o»4t,  price  $2.*^0,  usually  worn  two  3*ear8 1  10 

,  price  $1,  two  required  every  year 2  00 

price  $1.40,  two  required  every  year , 2  hO 

price  61  cen:s.  two  required  every  year i  22 

iigs,  cotton,  price  16  cents,  two  required  every  year 32 

*  1  pound  Swiss  =  1.103  pounds  English. 


M 


II 


H 
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Stockings,  woolen,  price  50  cents,  two  required  erery  yemr ^ — 

Underclotbin]r«  price  42  cents,  usually  worn  one  year 

Jacket,  price  $1.60,  nsnally  worn  two  yean 

Keckercbief,  price  60  cents,  usually  wora  one  year 

Bonnet,  price  $1,  usually  worn  four  years 

Gloves,  price  30  cents,  usually  worn  two  years 

Shawl,  price  40  cents,  usually  worn  ten  years 

Comb,  price  14  cents,  usually  worn  one  year 

Shoes,  price  $1.80,  usually  worn  one  year,  but  require  being  twice  resoled; 

extra  expense  $1.12 S 

Shoes,  price  60  cents,  usually  last  one  year,  but  require  being  resoled  six  timet, 

extra  expense,  92  cents 1 

Pocket-handkerchief,  price  12  cents,  two  required  per  year 

Under-waistcoat,  usually  wears  one  year 

Hood,  price  60  cents,  usually  worn  two  years 2 

Total Ml 

Table  showing  the  average  annual  eo$t  of  clothing  far  a  bojf  under  14,  b 

longing  to  the  worJctng-clasa. 


\                     Coat,  cottou-warp  linen,  price,  including  lining,  90  cents,  make,  and  accesso- 
ries, 50  cents,  one  required  pier  aunum )ii 

Wai8t«oat  of  tlie  same  material,  one  usually  lasts  a  year 71 

Trowsers,  of  the  same  material,  $1.10  each,  three  pairs  per  annum S9I 

Shirt,  cotton, 50  cents  each,  two  per  annum iM 

StockiogH,  cotton,  at  20  cents,  two  pairs  per  anuum i 

Stockings,  woolen,  at  50  cents  per  pair,  two  pairs  per  annum l^ 

II                       Shoes,  at  $1  to  $1.40  per  pair,  resoling  them  twice  a  year,  44  cents  each  time...*  S ^ 

Neck-tie 9 

Cap,  wocilen 8 

Pocket-handkerchief,  8  cents  each,  two  per  annum ^ 

f                       Braces,  12  cents  per  pair,  one  per  annum U 


Total M« 

CONDITIOK  OF  THE  WORKIKG-CLAS6V8. 

I  There  is  no  establishment  in  Switzerland  where  workmen  can  obtain  cheap  ek>tbis| 

at  least  at  all  com  mensnrate  with  the  small  price  of  other  necessaries.  This  is,  no  dosM 

asingular  omiKsion  in  a  country  pre-eminently  diHtinguished  for  U«  associations orgpi 

ized  with  a  view  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  working-classes,  and dispeoiiil 

charity  generally.    On  the  other  band,  there  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  town  a* 

village  public  fountains  and  washing  apparatus,  protected  by  roofing,  whcffv  iises  en 

be  washed  with  ease,  and  at  little  or  no  cost. 

If  it  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  workman  to  obtain  food  at  moderate  ntei«i 

is  of  no  IcHS  consequence  to  him  to  find  cheap  lodging,  for  the  necessity  of  paying rti 

is  one  of  the  severest,  if  not  the  heaviest  load  by  which  his  finances  are  oppressed. 
^  •  •  ••  •• 

A  society  for  erecting  improved  dwellings  for  the  industrial  classes  was  foandcdi 
'^  LauHaiine  in  18G0,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000.    Another  more  recently,  with  a  espiuit 

$60,(K)0,  at  Geneva,  where  the  charge  for  a  single  room  and  kitchen  amounts  to  $30 1  yes 
and  1  be  rent  of  a  kitchen,  which  can  be  let  separately,  is  as  low  as  ^  a  month.  Agsin,  i 
NeucbAtel,  another  society  has  erected  a  considerable  number  of  lodging-booses,  si 
proposes  to  baild  others  for  the  working-classes.  The  apartments  are  ffrouped  i 
fours,  with  a  common  entrance,  two  apartments  being  on  the  groond-floor,  sod  ti 
on  the  first  fioor.    Each  lodger  has  bis  own  garden,  and  the  rent  paid  is  very  modeist 

As  in  other  manufacturing  countries,  certain  occupations  are  more  prejudicial  Utf 

'  others  to  the 'iudustrial  classes.    Don*iciiiary  labor,  too,  so  prevalent  throogfaooC  U 

confederation,  and  which  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  have  a  &vorable  effeet  is 

sanitary  sense  on  the  operative,  has  not  all  the  advantages  it  is  generally  held  topA 

sess.    It  produces  the  evil  effects  of  too  sedentary  a  life,  and  also  entails  constant  a{^ 

i  cation  to  work  subjected  to  no  direct  control.  The  manufacture  of  watches,  both  in  tti 

]  respect,  and  as  regards  the  strain  on  the  eyesight,  is  considered  to  be  ooe  of  tke  moi 

I  injurious  occupations,  although  the  authorities  have  everywhere  taken  tbeliestp(« 

I  oautioiiary  measures,  botb  to  protect  the  workman,  as  far  as  possible,  from  iissHasd- 

ADt  evils,  and  to  prevent  childrdn  from  lieing  employed  in  this  trade  at  too  euij  au  $^ 
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In  tbe  (;laM-blowiDf(  works,  also,  men  are  ezpoaed  to  a  very  high  temperatiins  aikI  to 
*  loDg  night- watches,  both  of  which  are  very  prejudicial  to  health,  especially  in  the 
Valais  aod  Bemeze  Jura.  In  tbe  potteries  situated  at  Horgen,  in  the  canton  of 
Zorich,  a  particular  disease  is  preTalent,  called  the  "lead''  colic.  Again,  wherever 
the  straw-plaiting  establishments  most  abound — in  Fribourg  and  Ousenione  espe- 
cially— the  workman  is  subject  to  a  disabling  a£fection  at  the  extremity  of  tbe  fingers, 
in  consequence  of  his  being  repeatedly  obliged  to  dip  the  hands  in  cold  water,  and 
keep  them  wet.  In  the  northeast  of  Switzerland,  where  industry  is  most  developed, 
the  injury  to  health,  resultiog  from  manufactures,  is  naturally  excessive.  The  only 
exception  is  to  be  found  at  Schaffbausen,  where  there  are  large  iron  and  steel  found- 
eri«s,  and  where  machinery,  wagons,  arms,  and  watch-cases,  &c^  are  largely  manu- 
£sctured.  In  the  dyeing- works  generally,  especially  in  those  where  Turkey-red  is  much 
used,  certain  operations  necessary  in  the  process  of  drying  require  a  high  degree  of 
beAt,  which  is  held  to  be  fiital  to  the  lungs.  In  the  cotton-printing  establishments 
there  is  not  sufficient  ventilation  to  counteract  the  dangerous  exhalations,  arising 
from  tbe  coloring-substances  in  use.  '  Cotton-spinning,  moreover,  produces  a  fine  dust, 
which  attacks  tbe  respiratory  organs,  and  is  found  very  injurious  to  health  in  Switzer> 
land ;  while  weavers,  who  mostly  work  in  cellars  or  on  the  ground-fioor,  are  subject  to 

diseases  of  the  lungs,  produced  by  damp. 

•  •••••• 

In  Switzerland  agriculture  is  carried  on  to  the  greatest  perfection  that  the  climate 
and  soil  of  such  a  country  will  allow.  By  means  of  trenches  and  sluices,  water  is  con- 
Teyed  from  the  monntains  to  any  required  point ;  extreme  care  is  taken  to  economize 
and  render  available  tbe  manure  obtained  from  their  herds,  and  great  judgment  is 
shown  in  the  culture  of  the  different  kinds  of  soil.  Even  apparently  sterile  and  una- 
Tailable  slopes  are  made  use  of,  mold  being  carried  up  from  below  and  spread  upon 
them  in  the  form  of  terraces.  The  use  of  animal  labor  in  agricultural  operations  is  not 
extensive,  chiefly  owing  to  the  rugged  surface  of  tbe  country ;  and  nearly  everything  is 
done  by  band.  Tbe  grain-crops  are  inferior  in  quantity,  but  the  pasturage  is  extremely 
jKOod,  and  its  bright  verdure  such  as  to  render  it  a  distinguishing  feature  of  tbe  country. 
Xhe  vine  is  cultivated  in  several  localities,  and  some  of  the  wines  produced  are  of  a 
Tery  good  quality.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  nndergoing  great  development, 
especially  in  the  northern  part  of  Vaud,  which  yields  a  cheap,  tbongh  rather  indif- 
ferent produce.  Tbe  domestic  economy  of  a  Swiss  country  household  is  very  simple; 
from  tbeir  land  and  cattle  they  can  supply  nearly  the  whole  of  their  wants,  and  the 
profits  of  tbeir  dairy  afford  them  tbe  small  sums  of  money  they  require.  Tbe  quantity  of 
timber  at  present  exported  exceeds  $430,000  in  value,  but  this  must  ultimately  have 
a  very  bad  effect  on  the  country,  as  it  is  so  far  beyond  the  rate  of  growth. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  ' 

In  1861  an  association  was  formed  at 'Berne  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  workingmen's 
dwellings,  with  a  capital  of  $60,000.  It  has  constructed  bouses  containing  sixty-eight 
separate  tenements,  twenty-eight  of  which  consist  of  only  one  room,  a  kitchen  and  its 
dependencies,  with  a  garden  attached,  at  a  rent  of  $30,  and  the  remainder  at  from  $49 
to  $55  each  per  annum.  A  second  society  was  started  at  the  capital  in  tbe  course  of 
the  same  year  on  a  more  extended  scale,  since  its  resources  represent  a  fund  of  $200,000, 
although  the  shares  are  not  all  paid  np.  It  has  built  some  forty  houses,  also  divided 
into  tenements,  for  which  an  annual  rent  (in  round  numbers)  of  $40  for  each  apart- 
ment is  demanded.  In  the  accounts  hitherto  given  of  the  provision  made  for  lodging 
the  working-classes,  those  dwellings  only  have  been  mentioned  which  are  constructed 
for  married  men  and  their  families  settled  in  particular  districts,  since  this  class  of 
irorkmen,  having  the  first  claim  on  public  solicitude,  has  naturally  received  the  great- 
est flhare  of  pubuo  attention.  But  thei-e  are  two  otber  classes  of  operatives,  tbe  un- 
married and  the  itinerant  workmen,  which  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  which,  indeed, 
irell  deserve  to  be  included  among  the  objects  of  those  philanthropic  exertions  which 
we  have  just  been  considering.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  as  a  rule,  both  fare  ill  in  Switz- 
erland as  regards  lodging,  their  hardships  in  this  respect  being  mainly  caused  by  the 
cirenmstance  that  they  have  no  other  resources  to  look  to  but  those  which  flow  from 
their  daily  wages.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  charity  is  not  largely  extended  to  these 
leai  fortnoate  members  of  the  industrial  classes.    Tbe  itinerant  workmen  frequently 


find  gratuitous  acoommodation  in  some  public  institution,  such  as  the  "  Hospital  des 
Bourgeois  "  at  Berne  and  the  old  hospital  at  Stanz.  Throughout  the  communes,  in  tbe 
canton  of  Neiicb4tel,  beds  are  at  bis  disposal  free  of  charge.  At  the  railway  junction 
at  Olten,  he  is  provided  with  food  as  well  as  with  a  bed  for  one  night.  Many  other 
inalauces  of  similar  hospitality  might  be  cited.  All  operatives  are,  moreover,  very 
oaoaiderate  to  each  other,  and  are  sure  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  their  itinerant 
feUow-laboreis,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term, 

«  •  •  •  •  •  ■       ■  » 

The  International  Worklngmen's  Association  is  particularly  active  at  Lausanne,  and 
has  accomplished  important  practical  results,  such  as  finding  labor,  organizing  clubs. 
banks,  dto.,  for  its  members.    Omission  must  not  be  made  of  the  society  of  **  Grtttlii'' 
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which,  thmiish  of  a  mori*  political  character  than  the  foregoing,  is  exclnsirply  Sviag, 
and  while  rt>D*tanily  diseoMiog  theproblfin  of  "capital  r«.  labor/'  (for  the  reaaontbal 
a  larjie  inaj«>rity  «>f  ita  menibere  are  laboring  men,)  and  whoee  political  character ii 
cioeeiy  alli*^  lo  the  qoestion  of  labor,  exercises,  by  itsprinciplt*8  and  popularity,} 
whoit'^^iue  mdoenc^  OTrT  fb^  laboring  classes. 

Thi»  aM««)«:iatioo  ba»  foanded  many  important  institntions,  snch  as  societies  of  mntnal 
sapp«>rt.  9;ft\  rngs-banksk,  cheap  eating-houses,  &c.,  and  erected  various  resorts  for  Id* 
&rm«:ti«>a  au«l  amn^^eiDent. 

Th«T»-  are  al^>  «>cber  societies,  purely  religions,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic, 
exerrb^iDz  !^pt?cial  «iiperTision  over  the  edncation  and  well-being  of  the  oiKrafive  HaM. 
Similar  nrr*nlr!i  have  been  experienced  in  other  countries,  and  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Inr^njjri.Kjal  Coo;£Te«e«s  of  Brussels,  Frankfort,  and  London.     The  Genevene  ** Society 
of  Fnlfiic  UrilHT  ~  early  recognized  the  im^iortance  of  the  suggestions  proposed  itttum 
e«Higr«r>e?es.  antl  with  a  view  to  avert  the  evils  of  localization,  and  for  the  general dii- 
ttiHUDa'  loQ  ot  knowKdge,  have  founded  a  library  of  2,000  volumes  on  social  qnestions, 
compriMD^  Bt.-iDy  booki»  not  found  in  other  collections.   All  these  various  philanthropic 
elibrT»  to  aiT!r-h«»raie  the  condition  of  the  Swiss  popuUtiun  at  large,  and  of  theopersi- 
tiv«?  m  pttrricnlar.  mert  with  valuable  aid  from  the  native  employers.    A  purely  demo. 
crat^e  >^inE  pre\ailsw  in  this  reganl,  among  employei-s  and  employed.    The  euiplojer 
woul»i  l«jC  \w  e»054«iered  by  his  subordinates,  or  even  by  himself,  as  entirely  •afiablelo 
eoodaec  The  jiif^Air*  of  hi»  e^ablishmeut,  had  he  n*  t  in  his  younger  days  a.<4cemM,  stef 
bv  *criK  stitr  liuitier  which  brought  him  up  from  a  room-sv.'eeper  to  the  level  of  thenxift 
^kiiifit  la  rhe  nude.    In  Glams,  which  may  be  considered  a  model  canton  gs  fpganb 
ttH»  rviar;»>fM»  bcfween  proprietor  and  emplo>&«,  and  where  a  third  of  the  |M)poUti« 
ci'osMKr-t  *»f  op»»rarive**  the  communes  encoui-age  every  new  enterprise,  suptTiuteDdtlie 
sca«»*>»:*  and  local  libraries,  and,  in  critical  periixls,  find  labor,  provide  soup  kitcbefii 
;iod  jay  pivv'>u>ns  tor  tb*'  i»orpose  of  reselling  them  at  cost  price  to  their  distrwstd 
w»»rknirn.     At  Olien.  in  the  canton  of  8oleure,  where  the  company  of  the  Gr«iiCrt- 
tnu  &La-l^«ra▼  ;iivt^  ewpIoymcDt  to  700  workmen,  we  tind  perhaps  the  most  striking ei- 
ifflpitr  ot  r  j^  nr«jt<'p«^roQs  condition  of  the  operative  in  Switzerland.     While  the  rateof 
wn:r^^  !>  b;_:»f  r  m  tbr  cimipany's  works  than  in  the  factories  situated  in  other  caotosi 
111**  U«mr>ot  Labor  are  litDited  to  from  ten  an<l  a  half  to  eleven  hoar.-^.     In  c»8e  of  sick- 
iw«»*  tut?  i>p«Hn»Cive  t*  always  certain  of  being  kiudly  cared  for;  or  if  hij;h  prit^spne- 
tAii.   pr»Hiit?«  nHra>arv9  are  taken  to  relieve  his  distress.     Cases  of  ill  behavior  bjv« 
]i«««fr  L»«reu  ka*>wn  to  oeciir  at  Olten.    The  operatives  are  mnch  attached  to  eaca  other, 
ami  !«»^»k  apoo  ;he  director  of  the  works  in  the  light  of  a  father  rather  than  a  master. 

Tli«f  iik**  vt  6vrtn  rhin<l  oblige  every  Swiss  to  attend  the  "primary"  schoobfora 
cvrt:i;u  u am  ber  ot  y eiar* ;  ami  it  may  be  said  here,  the  government  has  now  under  cob- 
;Mdenn>»a.  Ai^^K  ;a  Uw  regulating  the  honrs  of  labor. 

S>  w:«ie-*>pnKuL  however,  is  education  iu  Switzerland  that  every  commune  hat  its 

jjcQo*;  ik  Atxd  ;i'oij«'Uce  trom  thefie  institutions  is  exceedingly  rare.     Cfenerally  apeaking, 

tii«*  Iu>v>  ooti^  thrfli  to  cooimence  attendance  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  and  they  are 

iK/uau  aoc  tv»  .rave  the  pnniary  school  until  they  are  titteen  or  sixteen.    The  law  which 

r^%j  nrxf^  ijixz  ch  k!r«:n  ^ould attend  the  primary  schools  virtually  imposes  an  obligutioa 

v/o  'a*-  -^;Ate.»>r.  ixiorect^crecily.on  t  he  conmHinen,  of  endowing  uumeronsschoolH  throngb- 

%ni<:  tae  o^«ii*ry.     These  institutions  are  of  a  tirst-rate  character,  both  as  reganls systeo 

lad  m^iu'^r^'^^^-    It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  priniary  schools  offer  a  t$olid  ba»ii 

tu  :j«;  <t.  i^wicioo  ot*  the  people.    The  industrial  classes  here  as  elsewhere  ar^  hetur 

e>iav-u:<ra  rhikti  the  agricultural  population  ;  but  on  the  whole  few  countries  can  hoast 

vr  ?o  ^  ur.>rxi.  .1  JLdu^ioo  of  knowledge  throughout  the  masses  as  is  met  with  in  Switxer- 

luiiii.     V*  j.iK  irv  cail*-d  "industrial"  schools  are  aleo  very  considtrable  in  unmber. 

reject*  cnc  subjects  of  study  include  drawing,  modeling,  calculation,  (especially  in  in 

i.'fiicutct'a   to  i  11*1  U54ry  and  commerce,)  German,  French,  the  elements  of  geometry, 

v.K'aii>:"v.  sj}*.{  pbvsics.    There  are  many  such  institutions  in  the  cantons  of  GeoeTa, 

\  jKivi.   >^  vicujkrel.  Berne,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Tessin,  St.  Gall,  &c.      At  Lugano  grataitooi 

-ucv  I'tv    •  u  i>  i!  veu  iu  the  application  of  chemistry  to  art  and  industry.     Varioiisotber 

;t>4: v.t  ;i'ac>  v»{  ;*  like  nature  are  found  in  ditferent  parts  of  Switzerlaud,  testify ioj; to 

*  iv  ^itvc^  luterec^t  taken  in  the  education  of  the  artisan  and  industrial  classes.   L«- 

)  ii^i>  v»ii  >«.•{«:- u :  :iiv\  ti>tortcal,  and  social  subjects  are  given  iu  the  different  cantons  with 

■>vut.uv.,i.    rvf^  f?'^    The  Swiss  operative  undergoes  his  apprenticeship  either  nuder 

N.^.^ova.  >iif»<rv;j<a.»«   at  home  or  more  Ireguently  under  the  eye  of  his  employer. 

V.  wtrv  ^^r  Jkjx  &e«^w  branch  of  industry  is  introduced  a  number  of  apprentice schooli 

.«.v   .t.a.^vi  ..«u  ■>  ukxtituted.    Among  other  numerous  examples,  we  tind  in  the  caotoo 

ov    --  .«>>*'^i  A  M.ov«\»i  ^bere  silk-weaving  is  taught.    At  Fribonrg  and  Geneva  there  •» 

i.«^  .,i.  K^itcv^livcv  ajH^fvuticea  receive  instruction  iu  plaiting  straw,  d^c    Bntcloek 

^,xt  ^  i.va   ^Mi.  J^v  demanding  prolonged  and  difficult  studies,  ia  perhaps  the  hraaeh 

^^    i>^v.  1  H'^v  ji  ;  v-fhens  iu  n-hich  the  practical  education  of  the  apprentice  is  carried 

^«     K-    >  ,,' v<*i  ^^tv'h  v>»f  i»erfection.    Schools  have  been  founded  for  this  pnrpoaeit 

s^^  .u>^%  V  Ktav  a**  KiHKl,  and  Locle,  the  establishments  at  the  two  fprmer  placwjbeiof 

,n^a*vv^Nk*  aifii4;,MVw«»H  wmI  the  latter  exclusively  lor  the  poor.    The  watch  and  doa 
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institntioDS  at  Clianx  do  Fond  was  founded  as  recently  as  1864.  Instruction  is  j;iven 
to  ]mpila  t'ithiT  devotiufi^  themselves  exclusively  to  watch  and  clock  njukin};  or  to 
workmen  desiring  to  receive  iiuisbing  lessons  in  any  particular  bandicralt.  Tbey  nro, 
however,  oldij^ed  to  satisfy  the  examiners  that  their  previous  studies  in  other  schools 
have  been  siitliciently  complete.    Prizes  are  given  and  certiticates  of  general  capacity 

on  leavin^r  tbe  establishment. 

«  «  •  •  «  «  •  ' 

The  following  from  another  source  affords  information  of  an  inter- 
esting character  in  regard  to  t4ie  condition  of  the  working- peojile  of 
Switzeihind  : 

Perba  s  tbe  Swiss  artisan  is  (he  most  fortunately  situated  of  all  the  continental 
workinginen.  This  is  the  result  of  various  causes.  "  In  most  countries,"  o'  serves  Mr. 
A.  G.  G.  Bonar,  "  tbe  lal)onug  classes  are,  as  a  rule,  wholly  dependent  for  their  means 
of  existence  \\\>ou  tbat  one  department  of  labor  in  which  circumstances  have  individ- 
ually placed  tbem,  and  are,  tberctore,  exposed  to  tbe  disastrous  results  of  whatever 
fluctuations  may  atl'ect  it.  In  Switzerland,  this  is  happily  so  far  from  being  tbe  case 
that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  ci>nstitute  the  exception.  Tbe  peasant,  wben  not  actively 
enij^aged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  finds  useful  and  profitable  occupation  in  a  hun- 
dred ditlerent  ways,  from  felling  timber  on  tbe  mountains  to  making  portions  of  the 
complieatcil  and  delicate  works  of  watches.  Tbe  artisan,  likewise  in  bis  leisure  mo- 
mently, or  when  unable  to  find  woik,  cultivates  tbe  small  plots  of  ground  wbicb  be 
often  owns,  while  his  wife,  and  even  his  children,  after  sch<M»Miours,  contribute  nlore 
or  less  4lirectly  to  the  support  of  the  family."  Tbe  Swiss  is  never  asbamed  of  work, 
and  if  it  be  not  obtainaldc  in  his  own  country  he  will  seek  it  in  others.  Combined 
with  tbis  love  of  labor  is  to  bu  found  an  habitual  tbriftiness  wbicb  enables  the  Swiss 
workman,  altbougbin  receipt  of  lower  wages  tban  are  to  be  obtained  in  many  other 
countrieH,  to  save  money,  and  even  enjoy  a  state  of  comparative  case.  Wcie  tbe 
Knglisb  artisans,  with  their  high  rates  of  wages  and  abundant  means  of  employment, 
to  display  anything  like  the  economical  propensities  of  their  Swiss  bretbren,  tbe  whole 
8(x;ial  coiKlitionof  tbe  industrial  classes  in  England  would  become  completely  revolu- 
tionized. Tbat  low  wages  necessarily  mean  poverty  and  sufi'ering  is  retut^fd  by  tbe 
example  of  tbe  Swiss.     With  wages  frequently  lower  than  tbo»e  of  a  Dorsetshire 

Jieasant.  he  contrives,  by  tbe  smallness  of  his  wauta,  his  indomitable  thrift,  and  dis- 
ike  of  i<ileuess.  to  acquire  a  more  independent  position  tban  is  possessed  by  many  of 
our  best-n-munerated  workmen. 

In  tbe  bistory  of  the  Swiss  working-classfss  we  have  a  significant  view  of  the  value 
of  education,  if  not  carried  too  far.  There  are  comparatively  few  Swiss  who  cannot 
read  or  write,  and  not  unfrequently  we  find  tbe  arti.<«an  rising  to  the  post  of  manager, 
and  from  tbence  to  tbat  of  partner  or  employer,  by  resison  of  the  educational  advan- 
tages possessed  by  him.  From  his  eailiest  childhood  ])rinciplesof  tbe  strictest  economy 
are  instilled  in  his  mind,  an<l  the  habit  of  saving  encouraged  by  every  i>ossible  means. 
JFIe  ut  derstands  tbe  industrial  value  of  education,  and,  consequently,  never  omits  an 
opportunity  of  extending  bis  knowledge.  Wbile  our  artisans  are  wasting  their  time 
auci  money  at  a  public  bouse,  tbe  Swiss  workman  is  busy  with  hand  or  brain  prepar- 
ing for  the  contingencies  of  tbe  future.  Compared  with  the  wages  obtainable  in  Lng- 
laod  the  average  earnings  of  the  Swiss  workmen  must  appear  very  low.  In  tbecanton 
«f  Zuiicb,  for  instance,  tbey  range  from  17  centa  to  9Q  cents  per  day,  the  number  nf 
'vrorking-bours  being  from  12  to  14.  In  tbe  various  cotton  and  silk  f  .ctories  the  rate 
of  wages  is  far  below  those  obtainable  in  Lancashire  and  Warwickshire,  altbough  the 
<]na1ity  of  tbe  labor  is  scarcely  a  whit  inferior.  In  the  canton  ot  Basle  unskilled  uands 
ID  the  silk-trade  obtain  about  $1.56  per  week,  while  first-class  dyers  average  $4.84. 
Like  tbe  Germans,  tbe  Swiss  have  successfully  adopted  the  principles  of  co-operation, 
extending  tbeir  application  to  productive-purposea,  but  tbe  liberality  with  which  most 
eoQployers  treat  tbeir  workmen — a  circumstance  which  renders  strikea almost  unknown 
in  Switzerland — tends  to  retard  any  extensive  development  of  tbe  latter  class  of  co- 
operative aasociations. 

Owing  to  tbe  excellent  system  of  education  among  the  Swiss,  and  their  frugal  and 
indnstrioiis  habits,  the  workingman  has  many  advantages  over  his  fellow-competitors 
in  other  lands.  To  provide  tbe  Swiss  workingman  witb  the  means  of  spending  his 
leisure  hours  pleasantly,  and  perhaps  nsefnlly,  is  the  self  imposed  task  ot  numerous 
societies,  not  a  few  of  wbicb  are  founded  by  workmen  tbemselves.  Under  their 
auspices  local  circulating-libraries  have  been  formed  in  many  parts  of  tbe  country, 
even  in  scmie  of  the  most  secluded  rural  communes,  tbe  woiks  of  which  tbey  are 
composi'd  being  carefully  selected  in  order  that  thej'  may  suit  the  taste  and  posi- 
tion of  tbose  for  whom  tbey  are  more  particularly  intended.  In  16C6  the  canton  of 
Geneva  already  possessed  forty-three  of  tbese  libraries,  witb  39,000  volumes,  and  tbat 
of  Lucerne  forty-one.  The  number  in  the  remaining  cantons  has  not  yet  been  asc^T- 
tained.  There  are  also  numerous  otber  public  libraries,  containing  works  of  a  much 
higher  class,  aa  well  as  museums  in  all  tbe  principal  towns.    Almanacs,  reviews,  kod 
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newspapers  are  likewise  publtshecl  for  the  special  ase  of  tbe  working  claMss,  and  manj 
of  the  daily  papers  give  oot  on  Sundays  an  extra  sheet  with  the  object  of  affordiof 
them  additional  reading  matter.    Lectures  on  the  social  and  political  qaeslioiu  of  the 
day  and  other  attractive  snbjects  are  frequently  given,  not  only  in  the  great  ceoteiBof 
population,  but  also  in  the  remote  communes,  where,  in  the  absence  of  refnlar  lee* 
tnrers,  the  village  clerg>'man  or  schoolmaster,  and  sometimes  even  ordinaiy  workmen, 
undertake  this  task.    There  are  innumerable  workingmen'a  associations  which  have 
some  resuTar  place  of  meeting,  where  books,  oeriodicals,  games,  and  refreshmeDts  are 
provided  for  the  members,  whose  time  is  cbieny  engaged  in  debating,  get*4Dg  op  dra- 
matic performances,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  modem  languages,  book-keeping, 
drawing,  arithmetic,  historj',  &o.    Much  attention  is  also  devoted  to  music,  both  ?ocal 
and  instrumental,  as  a  means  of  innocent  recreation,  singing  being  taught  in  sll  the 
primary  schools.    There  is  hardly  a  village  which  does  not  possess  one  or  more  choral 
societies,  and  in  many  cases  a  brass  band.    The  rural  districta  of  the  canton  of  LaeeriM 
may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  tbe  general  taste  for  musie,  the  bene6cial  effects  of 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.    In  this  little  Htrip  of  territory  there  are  do 
less  than  sixteen  principal  choral  societies,  seventeen  musical  societies,  thirteen  theat- 
rical societies,  and  twenty-tive  brass  bands.    Lenzberg,  a  town  of  2,000  inhabitaoti, 
could  some  years  back,  boast  of  possessing  two  hundred  pianos.    In  obscure  Tillaga 
dramatic  performances  are  sometimes  given  by  the  peasants  themselves.    In  soom 
parta  of  Switzerland  pageants  are  periodically  got  up  at  considerable  expense  to  eoa- 
memorate  some  event  orextraordinary  interest  in  the  local  annals.    Rifle matchet and 
athletic  sports  are  common  throughout  the  country.    All  classes  without  distinetiM 
take  part  in  these  pastimes. 

The  following  is  an  estaract  from  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Daily  Adfer- 
tiser«  dated  at  Zurich : 

THK  8WI88  WOMKK. 

There  is  sad  enough  need  of  the  elevation  of  women  even  in  Switzerland  Cm 
hundred  women  climb  each  day  to  the  splendid  buildings  which  overlook  the  dtr 
of  Zurich,  tbe  first  fountain  of  learning  in  the  republic;  one  thoosand  women  vA 
from  sunrise  till  late  evening  in  the  narrow  lanes  below,  dragging  heavy  baod-carts, 
staggering  under  large  burdens  balanced  upon  their  heads,  sawing  wood,  or  gat^ 
ering  the  refuse  from  the  streets  with  basket  and  shovel ;  in  short,  performiog  the 
most  menial  service  that  tbe  lowest  class  of  male  laborers  are  condemned  to  do  is 
America.  I  have  often  seen  two  slender  women  sawing  oak  and  ash  wood  in  theitrai 
while  a  stout  fellow  stood  by  leisurely  splitting  tbe  same  sticks.  One  poor  old  creatore 
the  other  day  sat  upon  tbe  curb-stone  holding  her  saw  reversed  between  berkDeefl,iBd 
in  utter  weakness  was  rubbing  the  stick  of  wood  upon  it  to  saw  it  in  two. 
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lu  this  ancient  and  renowned  country  there  are  few  if  any  mannfac- 
ares  which  enter  into  competition  with  similar  branches  in  the  United 
States.  The  following  statement  shows  the  kind  and  valne  of  the  pro- 
[acts  of  that  kingdom  which  found  a  market  in  the  United  States  in 
he  year  indicated : 

^UUement  $howing  the  quantities  and  values  of  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Italy  during 

the  fiscal  year  enaed  June  30,  1874. 


Articles. 


FBEE  OF  DUTY. 

LrKoU pounds.. 

Chemicals,  dyes,  ^lu) 

rams pounds.. 

lides  snd  skins 

>ils: 

Fixed : gallons.. 

Volatile  or  essential do.... 

^aintings,  &c.,  of  American  artists 

tags  of  uottoo,  d^o poands.. 

ietMis 


iilk.  raw pounds..' 

iaiphur,  erode tons. 

>tber  articles,  (principally  tropical  fmits,  ioclading 
olives) 


Total  frecLof  daty 

DUTIABLB. 

looks,  &c 

troadstafliB,  pease,  &o bosbels.. 

Chemicals,  drags,  dM 

•"ancy  goods 

i'raitsof  aU  kinds 

lair,  human 

lemp,  raw ^...tons.. 

ewelry 

^eatber  of  all  kinds ponnds.. 

rlorea dozen  pairs.. 

f  arble  and  manofEkOtares  of 

Mis: 

OUts.  salad gallons.. 

OliTO,  not  salad dt> — 

Volatile  or  essential do — 

*aintings • 

Provisions 

;alt pounds.. 

traw,  manufactures  of 

Vine: 

In  casks % gallons.. 

In  bottles dosen.. 

7ood,  manufactures  of 

Vool,  raw pounds.. 

lU  other  articles 


Direct. 


Quantity. 


743,413 
"  42,"  193 


9,650 
35,335 


30, 383, 431 


40,697 


1.488 


344 
'4,'946 


Total  dutiable 

Total  free  of  duty. 


Total  imports. 


84,637 
89,360 
68,570 


53. 541,  474 


66,556 
3,053 


46, 691 


Value. 


1133,356 

10. 173 

5.498 

58,557 

5,170 

169. 573 

141.  334 

1,  473,  SC7 

30,280 


1,341^740 
3,373,461 


5, 637. 409 


3.603 

3,065 

580.377 

10, 349 

847,990 

1,600 

50.450 

1,137 

3,393 


538,088 

38.933 

SO.  982 

313,000 

150, 679 

11.275 

43.613 

178, 857 

33,435 
7,375 

33,346 

5.837 

107,  601 


3, 861, 885 
5, 637, 409 


8,499,394 


Indirect. 


Quantity. 


!lie  indirect  imports  came  through  the  ports  of— 

Belgium 

France 


Germany 
England. 
Scotland. 
Ireland.. 
Qneoeo .. 


Total. 


817,584 


• 

6,001 

32,339 
14,464 

8.534 

81,333 

589 


181 

57,*  838* 


4,336 

490 

13,337 


5,978 
38 


53,773 


Value. 


$35,364 
1, 163 


311,186 


315, 5:)8 


3.3-.'0 
834 
45.855 
14.334 
114.  439 
18.598 
40,461 
86,999 


197, 754 


5,066 

407 

43,985 

85,  8t>5 

4,550 


583,197 

4,702 
119 

7.359 
11,876 
43, 434 


1, 190.  834 
315.538 


1.50«.:n3 


3.309 

593. 314 

14,.%0i 

837.  .VMJ 

67,  483 

22 

30G 

1,500,375 


40   L 
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EMIGRATION  FROM  ITAXY. 


The  people  of  Italy,  like  those  of  the  other  Latin  nations,  are,  as  a  role, 
disinclined  to  emigrate.  The  following  shows  the  total  immigration  into 
the  United  States  from  Italy  during  the  past  fltty-four  years,  aggregating 
but  47,409  in  more  than  half  a  century.  Nor  were  these  all  immigraDts, 
as  the  figures  in  the  table  for  the  years  previous  to  1870  deuote  alien 
passengers,  many  of  whom  afterward  returned  to  their  native  laud. 

Emigration  from  Italy  by  decades^from  1820  to  1870,  and  by  years  since  1870. 


Years. 


18C0tol830 
l(^n  to  1840 
1.--I1  to  1850 
1831  to  tSfiO 
1^61  to  1870 
1871 


Yeara. 


1872. 
1873. 
1874. 


Komber. 


7.0 

Id 


Total  in  54  jeara >     €1,(9 


RATE -OF  WAGES. 

The  following  statements,  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  Italy  pre- 
•vious  to  1872,  are  taken  from  an  official  report  on  the  state  of  tbe  lead- 
ing branches  of  industry,  which  was  made  in  the  year  1865 : 

Jron-mtties.-^Nombet  of  mines  worked,  44 ;  nnmberofperBODs  employed,  2,213;  adohs, 
l.»88;  children,  324. 

«     Average  daily  wages  in  iron-  mines. 


Location. 


K*-«*iSS 


Piedmont 

Lnnibardy 

Tuscany,  (adults  and  children) , 

Calabria 


1  50 

1  33 

1  61 

1  ts 


Copper-fH^ines, — ^Number  of  mines  worked,  34 ;  nnmber  of  persons  employed,  S,4Ii 

Daily  wages. 


Location. 


Piedmont . 
Li{pii-ia  . . . 
Lorabai'dy 
Vcaetitt. . . 
Kinilia...- 


Tuscauy,  (adnlta  and  children) 


Adult*  1^ 


1  "a 


46 

i 


1  :o 
1  n 


Galena-mines, — Number  of  mines  worked,  13;   number  of  persons  employed,  4,10S> 
adults,  3,417  J  children,  426. 

Daily  wages. 


Location. 


Piedmont 


Adult*  "i^ 


Lombai^y 1   ^ 

Vourtia !!''..!'* '.!..'.!'. 1  30 1 


I   6T 


TuMcany.  (adults  and  children  together) 
Sanliula 


1  33 
i    9 


■^ 
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c— Nnmber  of  mines  worked,  1  in  Venetia ;  namber  of  porsous  employed,  23  adults 
ige  daily  wages,  1  franc  30  ceDtimes. 

fd.—Number  of  mines  worked,  14,  in  Piedmont;  number  of  persons  employed,  635 
s  and  7  children.  Daily  wages,  (average,)  adults,  1  franc  80  centimes;  children, 
n  tiroes. 

idl'«t2rer.^Nilmber  of  mines  worked,  2;  number  of  persons  employed,  288;  adnlts, 
children,  10.  Average  daily  wages :  adults,  Venetia,  I  franc;  Tuscany,  adults  and 
ren,  1  franc  80  centimes. 

ikel, — Nnmber  of  mines,  2,  in  Piedmont;  nnmber  of  persons  employed,  24,  adults, 
ige  daily  wages,  1  franc  70  centimes. 

n  pyrites, — Number  of  mines,  2,  in  Piedmont ;  number  of  persons  employed,  36 
s.    Average  daily  wages,  1  franc  76  centimes. 

mgnneie. — Nnmber  of  mines,  4;  number  of  persons  employed,  213;  adults,  188; 
ren,  ^5.  Average  daily  wages,  Piedmont,  adults,  1  franc  90  centimes;  Liguria, 
s,  I  franc  43  centimes;  children,  94  centimes. 

thracite. — Number  of  mines,  2;  number  of  persons  employed,  4  adults.    Average 
wages,  1  franc  38  centimes. 

^niU. — Number  of  mines,  20;  nnmber  of  persons  employed,  750  ;  adults,  579,  and 
ren,  3,  {fdz.)  Average  daily  wages :  Piedmont,  adults,  2  irancs.  Lignria,  1  franc  79 
ines ;  children,  1  franc  15  centimes.  Lombardy,  adults,  1  franc  37  centimes.  Venetia, 
s,  1  franc  32  centimes ;  children,  75  centimes.  Emilia  and  Marches,  adults,  1  franc 
1  times.  Tuscnny  and  Unibria,  adults  and  children,  1  franc  76  centimes. 
phur, — Number  of  mines,  379 ;  number  i»f  persons  employed,  22,9.'^5 ;  adults,  13,678; 
ren,  9,2r>7.  Average  duily  wages :  Emilia,  adnlts,  2  francs  61  centimes;  children, 
tutimes.  Marches,  adults,  2  Irancs  46  centimes;  children,  1  franc  40  centimes. 
^,  adnlts  and  children,  1  franc  74  centimes. 

9'Kork8, — Number  of  persons  employed,  1,117.  Average  rate  of  wages,  2  francs  17 
Qies. 

rolenm-worlcs, — Twenty-one  men.    Wages  from  1  franc  25  centimes  to  2  francs. 
}halt'Works, — Sixty-three  men  and  boys.    Wages  from  1  franc  57  centimes  to  3 
B  20  centimes. 

mnical-irorks. — Four  hundred  and  twenty-six  persons.    Wages  varying  from  44 
mes  to  4  francs. 
•^e-burftere, — Thirty-eight ;  their  highest  rates  of  wages  being  from  50  centimes  to  5 

9. 

Z-/oifnder«.— Seventeen.    Average  wages  from  1  franc  26  centimes  to  2  francs  35 

Dies. 

'celain  and  earthenware. — Nnmber  of  persons  employe<l,  1,493.    Average  rates  of 

sfor  skilled  workmen,  2^rancs  15  centimes ;  for  adult  laborers,  1  franc  TOcentimes ; 

lildren,  58  centimes. 

t'Wcrks. — ^Average  wages  from  1  franc  3  centimes  to  2  francs  75  centimes. 

►me  useful  data  are  contained  in  an  interesting  account  of  the  pro- 
3  and  present  state  of  the  woolen  manufacture  in  Italy,  which  was 
ished  in  1868,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Rossi,  a  senator  of.  the  kingdom 
the  owner  of  extensive  mills  at  Schio,  in  the  province  of  Vicenza. 
total  number  of  persons  employed  was  estimated  at  about  25,000, 
the  average  rates  of  wages  which  they  received  were  as  follows: 

*  men  and  children,  from  14  cents  to  25  cents  per  day. 

-emeu  :  Spiunei-s,  from  40  to  70  cents;  weavers,  from  45  to  60  cents;  others  from 

45  cents. 

)se  rates  are  said  to  be  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  lower  than  in  France,  Belgium,  or 

ind. 

>m  a  tabular  statement,  giving  in  detail  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  different  kinds 

»rk  in  the  woolen  manufacture  in  Italy  in  1868,  the  following  are  selected : 


Occopation. 


t.  (women).. 

» 

•J* 

srs 

!r» 

•m,  (women) 
s,  (women)  . 

jrs 

•    


« 


to  17 
34 
35 
6-2 
50 
20 
l^ 
b'i 
40 


Occupation. 


Finishers,  (women) 

Preaaera 

S4*amfitre9«es 

Menders,  (women) 

Carpentei-s 

Smiths  .   

Stretchors  and  shearers 
Laborers 


« 
u 

P4 


$0  17 
30 
2.1 
20 
40 
.•SO 
30 
24 


1 
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The  lower  price  of  labor  is  a  set-oflf  in  favor  of  the  Italian  roannfacturer  a^rwt  the 
lii'Ther  price  which  he  lias  to  pay  for  machinery.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Rossi  coDteixli 
llitft,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  wages,  Italian  oi)erativea  are  really  not  in  a  troree 
coudition  than  those  if  Belginni.  Honse-rent  in  miinnfactaring  districts  is  50  per  erof. 
lower  in  Italy  than  in  Belgium,  and  food  is  also  cheaper. 

The  irn;i:al  habits  of  the  Italian  operative,  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate  in  which 
he  lives,  tend  to  diminish  his  wants. 

Two-thirds  of  the  persons  employed  in  maunfactures  are  taken  from  the  agricaltoral 
class.  They  live  in  houses,  of  which  they  are  sometimes  the  owners,  in  the  coan'rv, 
frequentlv  upon  the  mountains,  and  their  habits  are  those  of  a«^riculturists.  Tbey  eitber 
leave  their  homes  for  the  mill  in  the  moniing,  and  retnrn  iu  the  evenini;,or,  if  the  dis- 
tance is  too  great,  they  go  on  Monday  and  retnrn  on  Satarrlay.  The  amoantof  tbeir 
liousc-rent  cannot  be  calculated ;  but  at  any  rat«  it  is  not  a  heavy  bnrdeo.  Tbe  rest  d 
the  operatives,  who  live  in  towns,  are  crowded  together  in  small  and  often  nnh«ilth^ 
habitations,  for  which  they  pay  a  correspondingly  low  rent,  varying  from  $10  to  $21  a 
year  for  two  or  three  pei-sons,  and  more  in  proportion  for  a  larger  number. 

The  food  of  the  poorer  classes  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  bad.  By  the  exertions  of 
benevolent  persons,  however,  economical  kitchens  have  lately  been  established  for  sap- 
plying  wholesome  and  well-cooked  fi>od  at  moderate  charges. 

The  general  condiiion  of  the  habitations  of  working-people  is  described  by  thwe 
who  have  examined  them,  as  being  most  deplorable ;  wet,  filthy,  fnll  of  vermio,  tad 
contined.  A  company  has  been  formed  for  the  construction  or  purchase  of  snbstaoriil 
houses  to  be  let  out  to  workingmen  at  moderate  runts.  Two  large  bonses  for  thatpc* 
pose  had  been  built  in  August,  1869. 

NAPLES. 

The  following  statistics  of  tbe  working  popalation  of  Naples  were 
published  by  the  municipal  administration  of  that  city  in  1808: 

Farmers, 222  males;  daily  wages  from  26  to  80  cents. 

Employed  on  railways, 2^51  males;  wages  from  30  to  93  cents. 

Workmen  in  iron-founderi^s, 2,140 ;  wages  from  32  cenr4i  to  $1. 

Workmen  employed  in  soap-manufacture,  43 ;  wages  from  17  to  55  cents. 

Pipe-makers,  30  men  ;  wages  from  17  to  26  cents. 

Potters,  313  men ;  wages  from  24  to  54  cents. 

Shoe-makers, 241  men, and  55  women;  men's  wages  from  34  to  60  cents;  iroineii'i 
wages  from  10  to  20  cents. 

Dyers,  117  men  ;  wages  from  20  to  50  cents.  * 

Goldsmiths,  168  men  ;   wages  from  40  cents  to  $1.20. 

Irou-hedstead  and  spring-mattress  makers,  67  men ;  wages  from  20  to  50  cents. 

Hitters,  100  men,  and  28  women ;  wages  for  men  30  cents  to  $1 ;  for  women, (roo  1^ 
to  20  cents. 

Coppersmiths,  46  men ;  wages  from  20  to  40  cents. 

Carpenters,  ordinary,  38  men  ;  wages  from  17  to  42  cents. 

Carpenters  employed  in  coacli-huilding,  66  men ;  wages  from  26  to  52  cents. 

Carpenters  emplo^^ed  in  furniture-making,  387  men ;  wages  from  26  to  70  cents. 

Men  employed  in  breweries,  31 ;  wages  from  30  to  80  cents. 

Glovers,  80  men  and  313  women  ;  men's  wages  from  26  to  50  cents. 

Lace-makers,  34  men  and  58  women  ;  men's  wages  from  37  to  60  cents. 

I'ailors,  243  men  and  27  women  ;  men's  wages  from  40  to  72  cents. 

Saddlers,  17  men  ;  wages  from  30  to  80  cents. 

Linseed -oil  makers,  41  men ;  wages  from  20  to  40  cents. 

Men  employed  in  the  preparation  of  white  lead,  9 ;  wages  from  20  to  40  centfc 

Men  employed  in  glass  works,  28. 

Men  employed  in  stearine  manufactories,  10;  wages  from  17  to  40  cents. 

Persons  working  in  wax- manufactories,  54  men  and  6  women. 

Printers,  341  men  and  18  women;  men's  wages  from  40  to  80  cents;  women's v*!* 
fr<mi  10  to  20  cents. 

Pianoforte-makers,  66  men  ;  wages  from  34  to  80  cents. 

Gilders,  53  men;  wages  from  40  cents  to  $1, 

Type-founders,  8  men  ;  wages  from  30  to  60  cents. 

Gas-litters,  5  men  ;  wages  Irom  30  cents  to  |l. 

Coral- workers,  195  men  ;  wages  from  34  cents  to  |1.60. 

Employed  in  the  tohacco-maunfactory,  587  men  and  1,2.*{9  women;  men's  w»g«fr* 
6S  to  99  cents;  women's  wages  from  14  to  50  cents. 

Cbocolativ makers,  5  men;  wages  from  24  to  66  cents. 

Paste-makers,  24  men;  wages  from  24  to  40  cents. 

Lucifet-uvatch  makers,  8  men  and  10  women ;   men's  wages  from  17  to  34  «d"»' 
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?mploye<l  iu  tallow-work8,  5;  wages  from  17  to  40  cents. 

ioiployed  in  lime-works,  12;  wageb  from  20  to  60  cenu. 

oyed  in  the  mannfacture  of  chemical  products,  18  men  and  6  women. 

ers  in  tortoise-shell,  5  men. 

1  thousand  eisbt  hundred  and  sixty-nine  artisans  that  are  enumerated — 6,003 

ud  1,771  fem;ues— out  of  a  total  estimated  population  of  about  600,000.    These 

:s,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  complete. 

KATES  OP  WAGES  IN  1872. 

Statement  of  wages  paid  at  MilaUf  Italy y  in  1872. 
[Furnished  by  H.  W.  Trimble,  esq.,  United  States  consular  agent.] 


Occupations. 

• 

ed 

i 

c  o  £  » 

Average  wages  per 
week  of  6  days, 
inferior  work  men. 

• 

1 

/  ■ 
iths 

11 

|3  42 
2  85 

2  85 

3  42 
3  42 

2  85 
5  13 

3  70 
3  42 
5  70 
3  42 

1  71 

1  14 

1  71 

91 

•2  85 

$0  91 
1  4i 

irs 

"'  iiid" 

10 

1  A'Z 

i»l 

'8.......... 

11 

cers .' 

11 

3  42 

tters  

1  71 

ikers.  cutters • 

operatives 

10 

11 

2  18 

WOKBN. 
lers -.....,...; 

tkem,  fie wers 

iperati ves  

10 

11 

1  14 

ters 

rviints 

*  Per  month. 
MECHANICAL  AND  FARM  LABOR. 

following  statements  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  con- 
listriccs  indicated,  for  mechanical  and  farm  labor  iu  the  year  1873, 
urnished  by  the  consuls  of  the  respective  districts. 

%t  of  the  rates  of  daily  wages  paid  for  mechanical  labor  in  the  following-named  cities 

of  Italy  in  the  year  1873. 


Skilled  workmen. 

Venice,     without 
hoard. 

Genoa,      without 
hoard. 

BrindiHi,  without 
hoard. 

Messina,  without 
hoard. 

Palermo,     with 
hoard. 

hs 

'  $0  80 

80 

10  80  to  1  00 

80 

60 

40to       60 

8Uto   1  00 

60 

50to       60 

40  to       60 

40  to       OJ 

40  to       6U 

60 

40  to       60 

40  to       60 

$0  75 
60 
70 
60 
70 
00 

to 

75 
60 
(0 

80 
6U 
70 
60 

10  as 
34 
70* 
85 

a-> 

51 
1  02 
51 
51 
5'J| 
34 
6?* 
594 
68 
68 

•0  80 
90 
90 

1  00 
80 
70 

1  20 

1  00 
90 
95 
65 

1  20 
70 
60 
60 

•0  40 
40 

irs  or  masons 

nakers 

50 

rs 

.'.0 

CO 

•iO 

ts 

60 

CO 

s 

CO 

lem 

50 

:ters 

40 

6U 

60 

,s  

50 

ishts 

60 

wanl— 

rorkmen.  per  week,  October,  18V3 

rurk women,  per  week,  October,  1873.. 

1 

2  60  to   :i  50 
2  15  to  2  50 

1 

1  rO 
1  10 

2  10 
1  60 

' 

1 
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Eatea  of  woffes  paid  for  farm-labor  in  the  following-named  places  in  Italy  m  the  year  \?^ 


Occupation. 


FARM-LABOUSBS. 

Exi>erience(l  haucU— 

la  Htiiuiuer 

In  winter 

Ordiuary  bauds — 

In  Bumiiier. 

In  winter 

CoDiinou  laborers  at 
other    than   farm- 

work 

Female  servants 


Venice. 


'S 
P 


10  60 
50 

40 
30 


40 


« 
tc  . 

o 
o 


$Uo$2 


Genoa. 


43 


& 


$0  40 

30 

sa 

20 


10 


"a 


to  50 
30 

43 
30 


18 


i 

-a.:: 

O 


19  00 
i  00 


6  40 
4  00 


2  40 


BrindisL 


S  es 

flS 


10  42) 

2oi 

42 


51 


« 


a  F 

o 


$1  70to$3  40 


Mesfina. 


Palfi 

DO.' 


ftog 


Ic. 


o  5 
lee-' 

« 


to  30  10  50 

50        70 


20 
25 


15 
15 


o 


30 
48 


38 
30 


|9« 
15  M 

600 
750 


450 
420 


10  «) 


33 
9 


*  Board  is  never  given  except  during  vintage,  when  they  are  allowed  wine  ad  i}inl^v^, 
PRICES  OP  PROVISIONS,  GROCERIES,   ETC. 

The  following  statements,  showing  the  prices  of  ])rovision8  and  otber 
necessaries  of  life,  were  furnished  by  the  consuls  of  the  United  Statesat 
the  several  places  indicated : 

Trioes  of  proviaionSj  groceries^  and  other  leading  articles  of  consnmptionj  aha  of  hoiue-rff^ 
and  boardj  in  the  foUowiny-nauwd  citien  of  Ituhj^  in  the  year  1873. 


Articles. 


rionr,  wheat : 
Supertiue. 


PROVISIOSft. 


.  per  pound . 


Extra  family do... 

Beef: 

Frenh,  roaating-pieces do... 

Fresh,  soup-pieces do. . . 

Fi-efth,  rump  or  sirloin  atealcs do  . . 

Corned do... 

Veal: 

Foic-qiiarf  ers do... 

Hindquarters do. .. 

Cutlets do. . . 

Mutton  : 

Fore-quarters do. .. 

Log do... 

Chops do... 

Pork: 

Fresh do... 

Corned  or  salted do . . . 

IJa£on do. . . 

HHmn,  smoked do... 

Shoulders do... 

Sausages do... 

L\rd do... 

Codlish,  dry do... 

Batter do... 


Cheeso do. 


• 

s 

i 

1^ 

s 

o 

$0  05 

•0  06 

07 

054 

12 

15 

12 

15 

25 

15 

17 

28 

17 

2s 

t25 

28 

10 

15 

Id 

17 

17 

17 

17 

18 

25 

35 

25 

35 

34 

45 

3^ 

(0  25 

> 

\     *** 

\       35 

(  0  34 

> 

22 

28 

10 

10 

25 

40 

23 

30 

a 


10  05^ 
06 

24 

20 
24 
20 


25 
25 

25 

10 
10 
10 

10 


a 


17 
25 
25 

34 

25 
08- 

34 


(   0  17 
I     to 
(  0  34 


*$ll  25 
(*12  50, 
\      Ui 
{  14  50 

18| 
17 
19 
10 

90 
2i 
22 

.1341 
15 

13i 
15 


13 
36 
14 

36 

18 


{ 


0  24 
to 

0  40 

0  21 
to 

0  36 


o 

a 

u 
O 

"3 


e 
a 

0 


10  10 

\      12 

30 
25 
30 


90 
20 
20 

20 


iiooo 

•12  » 
S7 

27 


35 
25 

85 

40 
16 

60 


98 


27 


27 

U 
H 
13 


S4 
30 

3) 


» 


♦  Per  harruL 


t  Witboot  bone. 
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•  of  prorisionif  >$'C,  in  the  foUowing-vamed  cities  of  Italy  tii  1873— Continued. 


Articles. 


.do., 
.da. 

.do.. 


' per  quart. 

perdoxen. 

GB0CBBIB8,  BTC. 

g  or  Other  good  black perponnd. 


»: 


do... 


do. 


irown 
r  C... 
B... 

DOD  .. 


.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 


..per  toD. 


hard per220poniid8. 

tol per  liOHliel . 

per  gallon. 

DOMESTIC  DBT-OOODS,  ETC. 

,  4-4.  Atandard  oaality per  yard. 

ed,  1*4,  Btandaru  quality do. . . 

.98, standard  quality do... 

641,9-6,  Htaudaru  quality do... 

inel,  medium  quality do... 

;ood  quality do... 

rriroao do. . . 

)  dc  laines do  . . 

lediuoi  quality do. . . 

Bbo4*0: 

meu's  heavy pernair. 


UOUSE-UBNT. 

ed  tenetnonta per  year. 

1  teuetuen^ do... 

DOABD. 

nechanioa  or  other  workmen) . .  i>er  week . 
I  employed  in  factories do. . . 


p 


•0  03 
03 

02i 

03 

14 

1  43 


37 

10 
13 
14 
13 
10 


78 
30 
46 


1T17, 
1130 

(H) 

(II) 
{%) 

(IT) 
(%) 

3  40 


100  00 
150  00 


(m 

(♦I) 


3 


$0  03 
06 

03 

OS 


1  60 

40 


13* 

13* 
14 
14 
85 

10  00 


65 


80 
35 

88 


33 


35 


3  50 


84  0 ) 
120  00 


300 
1  50 


a 

•c 


*s 


\ 


34 


43 

10 
13 
14 
10 
75 

13  60 


\ 


to  03 
04^ 
0  U3 
to 
0  08 
03 
0  30 
to 

0  30 

1  00 
to 

3  00 
0  30 

to 
0  40 
0  3G 

to 
0  64 
(>5i 


i:i 
07* 
00 


20 
33 

34 
35 


34 

131 

89 


3  40 


♦*8  50 
*-ll  90 


3  40 
3  40 


511  00 
to 
13  00 


13 
13 

14 
13 


75 
l.'i 
30 


3  VtO 


**G  00 
•MO  CO 


3  CO 
to 

3  50 

3  15 
to 

3  50 


•a 


\ 


10  04 
10 

05 

80 

36 


S 


1  50 


30 


40 
15 

:i8 


\ 


-    09 
15 

^10  00 

III  so 

*'  7C 


1  00 


50  00 
75  00 


I 


(M) 


(tt) 


e3 

c 


•0  07 


17 
30 

1  30 

34 

45 
13 


11 
13 


14 

IG 


31 
30 
IG 
20 
24 

3  20 


•'.'i  10 
•*G  70 


J  White.  §  Soft,  II  Olive. 

ti  TbeAe  articles  are  mostly  home-made,  very  coarse,  cheap  but  of  poor  quality. 
'^  Per  iiioutb. 
*i  The  Amtirican  system  of  boarding  is  not  practiced ;  everybody  keeps  house. 
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EXPENDITURES  OF  WORKINGMEN'S  FAMILIES. 

Average  weekly  expenditures  of  families  liciugin  Milan  ^  Fcwtce,  2Jes$ina,  BrindUi.andScn- 

piedara,  Italtf^  in  1873. 


HiUn. 

Yenioe. 

Messias. 

Brindisl. 

SanpMm. 

Articles. 

9  adults  and  3  children. 

9  adults  and 
5  children. 

1 

2sdolt»isd 
Scliitdrai. 

Flour  »inl  brMid  rr 

fOTO 

11  70 

1198 

UK 

Flour,  bread. aod  rico .......... 

11  !» 
07 

^eats 

1  10 
08 
30 

1  00 
15 

1  43 
09 
09 

10 

Lani    

12 

Butter 

Dutter,  cheese,  and  pork 

Cheese  ........................ 

51 

15 

15 

10 
18 
40 

95 
17 

OS 

Sugar 

. 

N 

Macaroni...... ...... .......... 

Milk 

98 
16 

17 
09 

1^ 

Coflee 

li 

Coffee  and  milk 

30 
70 

Fish  and  leuuuies 

Fish 

14 

90 
10 
14 

43 

19 
95 
60 
17 
43 
34 
51 
1  19 
9  79 

1  70 

n 

Suap,  starch,  salt,  pepper,  vine- 
aar.  &.c 

95 
10 
15 
?0 

11 

K<*'  »  »»■*'  .•••.•  ................ 

E^ss t 

« 

Potatoes  and  other  veirctables. . 

s 

Fruita  (irveeii  aud  dried)  ...... 

Fuel  ...7 

49 
95 
17 

98 
19 
15 
80 
1  10 

60 

fi 

Oil  or  other  lieht 

60 

90 

GO 

1  SO 

40 

u 

Other  articles 

Spirits,  wiue,  beer,  and  tobaoca 
Huuiie-reiit 

11 

87 

X 

For  odocationsl,  reli^oas,  and 
beoevoleut  obiects 

Total  weekly  expenses  . . 

4  79 

655 

863 

19  00 

3S 

Total  for  59  weeks 

Clothinir  per  year 

945  44 

340  60 
40  00 

448  76 

39  00 

624  00 

51  00 

9  75 

1:4  ai 

Taxes  Der  vear 

Total  annual  expenses. . . 

945  44 

380  60 

480  76 

677  75 

s»« 

Total  weekly  earnings. . . 

5  10 

750 

88S 

4ai 

Total  for  59  weeks . . 

965  90 

390  00 

400  90 

!WM 

COST  AND  CONDITION  OP  LABOR  IN  ITALY. 

MILAN. 

The  following  report  od  the  cost  and  condition  of  labor  in  Milan  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Trimble,  United  States  consular  agent,  and  ti-aDsuiittdi 
to  the  author  September  24,  1872 : 

Since  18G0  wages  have  iDcrensed  on  the  'wbole  about  30  per  cent. ;  the  general 
strikes  io  August  last  will  probably  result  iu  au  additional  increase  of  lu  |>er  cent. 

Silk  forms  the  principal  item  iu  the  business  trausaictions  of  Milan.  Dunug  tbeyear 
ending  June  30,  1872,  the  amount  of  raw  silk,  tram,  and  orgauizine,  seasoneil,  w 
'M,94.i  bales.  Of  this  about  75  bales— invoiced  value  |110,000— w  ere  sent  to  the  Uuital 
States. 

The  mannfacture  of  gloves  (kid  and  lamb  skin)  has,  within  the  last  few  yean,  at- 
tained a  great  importance,  and  Milan  now  furnishes  from  600  to  I,OrH)  dozen  jier  day- 
exporting  to  France,  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States.  Large  qaa  11  titi«sa^ 
buttons  are  manufactured.  Carriages  to  a  considerable  extent  are  exported  to  Soot^ 
America,  Egypt,  and  Switzerland. 

Conclusions  as  to  the  condition  and  well-being  of  the  working-classes  most,  to  » rer- 
tain  extent,  be  mo<lil]ed  by  considerations  of  climate,  and  ot  hereditary  habit*  aod 
tastes.  Accustomed  to  and  delighting  in  the  open  air,  inured  to  greater  expoean?  tliia 
ourselves,  and  at  the  same  time  possessing  a  climate  less  rigorous,  they  are  couipara- 
tively  inditt'erewt  to  the  price  of  fuel,  which  to  us  is  one  of  the  nectssaiiei)  of  lift^ 
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So  meat,  which  in  oar  severer  and  more  exbaastiDg  climate  is  a  necessary,  in  theirs 
l>pcoiiie8  a  luxury,  not  being  required  to  sustain  life,  the  place  of  wbcb  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  supplied  by  a  greater  abuu<lance  of  natural  products.  Bread,  wine,  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  thus  come  naturally  to  constitute  the  main  articles  of  food.  The  working- 
man  takes  for  his  brenkfast  a  piece  of  bread,  a  few  slices  of  sausage,  or  a  handful  of 
fruit;  for  his  dinner,  soup  made  from  x>ork  and  vegetables,  or  a  dish  of  rice  and  a  bot- 
tle of  wine.  And  this,  which  to  us  wuuld  seem  poor  and  meager  fare,  climate  and 
habit  remler  natural  and  satisfactory. 

On  the  whole,  the  working-classes  here  may  be  said  to  possess,  in  comparisoa  with 
those  of  the  United  States,  infinitely  fewer  moral  and  social  advantages,  and  at  the 
bame  time  a  lower  average  of  physical  comfort,  with  less  extreme  suffering. 

GABBABA. 

Report  '•  an  the  cost  and  condition  of  labor  in  the  Carrara  consular  district^ 

by  Mr.  Consul  Torrey. 

Carrara,  July  30, 1872. 

The  price  of  daily  labor  in  this  consular  district  averages  as  follows:  Marble-scnlp- 
tors,  from  77  to  9G  cents;  marble-cutters,  from  39  to  58  cents;  marble-polishers,  from 
3.5  to  48  cents;  marble-quarry  men,  from  29  to  48  cents;  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
masons,  painters,  aud  shoemakers  average  about  39  cents  per  day ;  the  common  laborer 
earns  from  29  to  39  cents.  All  mechanics  work  from  sunrise  till  dark  the  year  round, 
taking  three  hours  a  day  for  their  meals  in  the  summer  mouths,  and  two  hours  a  day 
during  the  short  days  of  the  autumn  and  winter.  Boys  and  women  earn  from  16  to  19 
cents  per  da^  in  the  quarries. 

The  principal  article  pro<Iaced  is  marble,  which  gives  employment  to  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  this  district.  The  silver  and  lead  mines  of  Seravezza  are  very 
valuable,  but  not  extensive.  House-rent  and  living-expenses  for  the  mechanics  and 
laborers  are  very  low,  quite  in  proportion  to  their  earnings,  but  the  average  rent  of  a 
gooil  house,  containing  ten  rooms,  is  $289.3.5  per  annum. 

The  mechanics  and  laborers  are  very  poor;  they  know  not  what  comfort  is.  They 
usually  have  large  families,  and  live  in  one  or  two  rooms  of  a  house,  where  they  cook, 
eat,  and  sleep. 

I  have  known  many  instances  where  families  of  from  five  to  eight  persons — men, 
women,  and  children — lived  and  slept  in  one  room.  Under  these  circumstances,  their 
education  and  morals  may  be  imagined. 

Few  mechanics  and  laborers  over  thirty  years  of  age  can  read  and  write ;  the  better 
class  of  marble-cutters  only  exceptt^d. 

Since  the  revolution  of  1859  common  public  schools  have  existed,  and  nearly  all  chil- 
dren learu  to  read  and  write. 

The  value  of  marble,  wrought  and  nnwronght,  exported  to  the  United  States  direct 
during  the  year  1871  was  $626,54^.  A  large  portion  of  the  most  valuable  sculpture 
and  architectural  work  is  sent  to  Florence,  Borne,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles,  and 
from  thence  to  the  United  States  as  productions  of  those  places. 

There  is  also  a  large  amount  of  olive-oil  produced  in  this  district,  and  exported  to  the 
United  States  via  Leghorn. 

VENICE. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  author  from  John  Harris,  Esq.,  United 
States  consul  at  Venice,  under  date  of  December  12, 1873 :  On  the  con- 
iitiou  of  the  working-chisses  in  the  Venetian  provinces: 

Aa  regards  the  moral  state  of  the  workmen,  particularly  of  artisans  and  machinists, 
u  the  Venetian  provinces,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  generally  moral,  ffober,  ami 
jrovident.  They  take  pride  in  their  work,  but  they  study  but  little,  and  are  unac- 
laainted  with  drawing  or  chemistry,  and  are  somewhat  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  tech- 
lical  processes  of  ancient  usage.  Now,  however,  they  frequent  schools  for  drawing 
ind  chemistry  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  towns  aud  villages  contiguous  to 
;he  uianufactories  aud  workshops.  In  general  they  execute  varied,  different,  and 
lew  works  with  good  will;  they  are  of  various  and  multiform  genius,  and  it  must  be 
loticed  that  the  system^f  division  of  labor  as  practiced  in  England  and  elsewhere  is 
lot  here  in  general  use.  Here  the  same  workman  does  many  things,  and  passes  from 
me  work  or  operation  to  another  which  has  an  affinity  with  it.  His  habits  of  living 
yelng  economical,  he  is  contented  with  moderate  wages.  Although  a  company  has 
jeen  formed  in  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  building  good  and  suitable  dwellings  for 
(irorknien,  these  builoings  are,  as  yet,  but  few  in  nimiber,  and  the  laboring-classes  ia 
this  city  live  generally  in  poor,  unwholesome  habitations,  damp  and  with  bad  odors. 
kb  ttie  company  continue  their  labors*,  this  inconvenience  will  decrease.    On  the  cou- 
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GENOA* 

Mr.  Consul  Spencer,  in  apologizing  for  not  furnishing  the  informa 
desired,  adds : 

I  flnd^  however,  that  any  report  that  I  could  have  made,  based  upon  year  cirm 
would  have  heen  very  UDBatisfactory,  as  the  conditioDS  of  life  here  are  so  diffe 
fi'orii  what  they  are  in  the  IJDited  States;  the  workiDg-classes  here  rarely  indalgio 
any  irreater  Inxnries  than  polenta^  (or  mush,)  soup,  or  miResffOfie,  wine,  and  chkt 
bread  ;  meat,  butter,  and  other  delicacies  mentioned  in  your  list  of  provitdoos  h 
entirely 'OUt  of  the  question. 

MESSINA. 

Mr.  Consul  Behn,  under  date  of  September  5,  1872,  thas  writes 
regard  to  labor  in  Messina : 

There  is  but  very  little  industry  in  this  consular  district ;  no  mannfactorioj;  est 
lishment  except  one  small  cottou-fuctory,  two  or  three  tanneries  of  no  great  iiof 
tance,  one  Hour-mill,  and  two  silk-spinneries,  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  to  EogU 
Fmnce,  and  Italy.  The  price  of  lahor  for  workingmeu  of  all  classes  averages  fr 
50  cents  to  $1  per  day  of  twelve  hours,  and  seldom  overruns  the  latter  price. 

In  a  more  recent  letter,  dated  October  16,  1873,  Mr.  Behn  adds: 

In  consequence  of  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  subsistence,  worbDC 
wages  have  been  raised  from  10  to  20  cents  over  those  of  last  year,  and  they  now  n 
from  50  cents  to  $1.20  per  day,  not  including  board,  as  it  is  not  the  castom  lot 
island  to  board  workingmen.  The  education  and  morals  of  workmen  is  yearly  impr 
ing,  as  tbey  and  their  sons  visit  the  day  and  night  schools,  and  it  is  to  be  bopiNl  tl 
before  long  this  class  of  people  will  occupy  the  same  rank  as  the  workmen  of  alloti 
countries. 

fFrom  the  British  AlmaDao  for  1874.] 

In  Southern  Europe  the  general  rate  of  wages  is  on  a  low  scale,  although  in  soicepi 
of  Italy  the  remuneration  obtained  by  several  kinds  of  art- workmen  is  very  good,  b 
ship-building,  iron-founding,  and  other  handicrafts,  requiring  a  combination  of  man 
strength  and  skill,  the  workmen  can  obtain  from  $4.38  to  |7.30  per  week.  Tben 
also  numerous  trades  p  culiar  to  Italy,  in  which  skilled  workmen  can  obtain  froml^ 
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h  for  provisions.  These  two  drawbacks  form  serious  obstacles,  against  which 
iiost  powerless  to  contend,  save  by  living  outside  the  town  in  which  his  place 
oyment  is  situated,  lodgings  being  cheaper  in  the  outlying  villages,  where  also 
I  be  obtained  at  lower  rates,  not  oaving  to  pay  the  obnoxious  '^  octroi "  de- 
at  the  gates  of  the  town. 


Q  additional  information  in  regard  to  labor  in  Italy,  recently  re- 
,  the  following  facts  are  selected : 

PROVINCE  OF  PANAMA. 

— The  principal  establishment  for  the  mannfiEictare  of  this  fabric  employs  from 

)  women ;  reclers  receiving  from  7  to  8  cents,  und  weavers  from  13  to  23  cents 

1.    The  highest  prices  are  paid  for  piecework. 

and  eartheii-ware. — The  total  number  of  hands  employed  is  67,  of  whom  23  (19 

1  4  women)  are  in  the  pottery  department,  and  44  (all  men)  in  glass  making. 

;es  of  the  potters  are  from  23  to  28  cents  x>er  diem,  and  for  the  wonien,  10  cents. 

ss-makers  rise  from  a  minimam  of  19  cents  to  a  maximum  of  $1.15  per  diem. 

,ve  work  for  only  three  months  in  the  year. 

— The  nail- makers  of  the  city  of  Parma  oiUy  supply  local  wants;  wages  about 

cents  for  founders  per  diem,  24  to  48  cents  for  blacksmiths,  42  to  46  cents  for  co|>- 

IS.    Foremen  in  founderies,  &rC.,  received  from  62  to  72  cents,  and  apprentices 

to  15  cent-s. 

md  candles, — Men  receive  28  cents,  and  women  19  cents  per  diem. 

— ^The  wages  vary  for  men  from  15  to  28  cents;  for  women,  from  10  to  17  cents; 

Iren,  from  8  to  13  cents. 

ng-offices. — ^The  wages  of  compositors  are  from  19  to  38  cents;  of  apprentices, 

to  12  cents;   of  printers,  33  cents  per  diem.      Piecework  is  paid  as  follows : 

[tors,  from  3  to  4  cents ;  apprentices,  from  1  to  I|  cents,  and  printers  4  cents 

irij  'beer,  and  aerated  waters, — The  wages  given  in  all  these  industries  are  as  fol- 
oremen,  38  cents  and  upward  per  diem;  ordinary  workmen,  28  cents;  women, 
m  wages  19  cents  per  diem.  *  •  •  •  •  • 

VKNICB. 

eville  foundery, — ^This  foundery  employs  upward  of  300  hands,  and  turns  out  ma- 
of  every  magnitude,  description,  and  quality.  In  spite  of  high  duty  on  coals 
,  this  factory  is  highly  flourishing;  the  workmen  are  equal  to  the  best  in  Eug- 
d  so  well  conducted  that  no  strike  has  occurred  since  its  establishment,  and 
aire  satisfied  with  their  wages  and  condition. 

^-foundery, — ^The  bronze-foundery  of  Michieli  &,  Co.  deserves  notice,  and  is  an 
iment  where  not  only  the  tine  bronze  works  of  Italy  peculiar  to  the  fourteenth, 
I,  and  sixteenth  centuries  are  perfectly  reproduced  in  all  sizes,  but  even  works 
rn  art  are  cast  at  the  option  of  the  sculptor,  after  the  manner  and  the  time  of 
Lugelo  and  Benyenuto  Cellini. 

%'Work8  of  Venice  and  Murano, — For  many  centuries  past  these 
have  been  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  their  products.  In  A. 
St.  Benedict  engaged  Venetian  artists  to  furnish  the  windows 
remouth  Abbey,  and  from  that  time,  or  even  anterior  to  it,  the 
lanufactory — probably  the  oldest  in  the  world — has  had  a  contiu- 
xistence.  The  manufacture  of  glass  is  still  an  important  Veue- 
idustry,  the  export  of  this  fabric  in  1874  having  amounted  to 
1)0,  or  about  $1,524,000  in  gold.  In  1867  the  exports  of  glass 
lore  than  twice  the  usual  average,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
•eads  in  the  fashions  of  the  day. 
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Burano  lace, — The  raanufactnre  of  this  fjihric,  which  receives  its  name 
from  a  small  island  formerly  celebrated  lor  its  lace-work,  has  recently 
heeu  revived  under  the  auspices  of  the  Princess  Giovanelli  and  tbe 
Countess  Marcello,  who  found  an  aged  woman,  the  last  of  her  craft,  wbo 
still  remembered  the  method  of  making  this  lace,  and  engaged  her  to 
instruct  a  number  of  girls  in  this  almost- forgot  ten  art.  The  imniediate 
demand  for  the  first  specimens  produced  was  extraordinary.  The  cost 
of  the  fabric  (about  100  francs  per  meter,  of  the  width  of  12  centimeters)  is 
(ronsidered  to  be  under  its  value.  It  takes  150  days  of  live  workiDghours 
per  dieuti  for  one  workwoman  to  produce  a  single  meter,  the  womau^s 
pay  being  one-half  franc  \\qt  diem. 

The  ^^gro8  point  de  Venise^  is  also  to  be  revived  at  Burano.  The  dis- 
tinguished engineer  Dr.  Fambri  (six  years  a  deputy  in  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment) has  published  the  following  estimate  of  the  labor  involved  in  tlie 
manufacture  of  one  meter  of  this  lace  of  a  quality  never  suq^assed  in 
ancient  times : 

I.  Three  months'  wages  of  one  hand  for  the  net- work. 

II.  One  month's  wages  of  one  hand  for  the  flowers. 

III.  An  extra  month's  wages  for  the  ornamental  border. 

Dr.  Fambri  suggests  that  *'  this  industry  should  be  developed,  were 
it  only  to  save  the  secret  of  the  art,  as  no  kind  of  manufacture  exists 
more  capable  of  giving  sustenance  to  thousands  with  a  merely  nomiaal 
capital.'^ 
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LABOE  US  MODERN  GREECE. 

In  one  of  the  introductory  cb&pters  of  this  work,  under  the  above  cap- 
tion, the  condition  of  labor  in  Greece  in  ancient  times,  (labor  then  being 
of  a  servile  character,)  was  presented.  Modern  Greece,  retaining  little 
else  than  its  classic  renown,  presents  but  few  points  of  interest  to  the 
inquirer  after  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries. 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  are  of  small  amount,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  fruit  and  wool.  In  the  fiscal  year  1874  the  value  of  the  total 
imports,  direct  and  indirect,  into  the  United  States  from  Greece,  reached 
but  $501,875,  of  which  fruit  amounted  to  $423,992,  and  wool  to  $105,325. 

Hon.  John  M.  Francis,  recently  United  States  minister  resident  at 
Athens,  thus  wrote  in  regard  to  the  principal  exports : 

Greece  exports'annually  from  $6,000,000  to  $8,000,000  worth  of  Zante  currants.  The 
larger  proportion  is  shipped  to  England,  but  the  demand  for  the  frnit  in  the  ynited 
States  IS  yearly  increasing.  Her  exports  of  olive-oil  amount  to  nearly  $4,000,000  annu- 
ally ;  and  of  cotton  and  cotton  yarns,  silk,  and  products  of  silk,  coarse  wool,  wines, 
&c.f  the  value  is  quite  large.  The  exportation  of  lead  and  other  minerals  is  increasing. 
The  prodnction  of  cotton  is  also  becoming  an  important  interest  in  Greece.  Previous 
to  our  late  civil  war  but  little  was  raised ;  now  the  average  crop  amounts  to  about 
5,.500.000  pounds.  Formerly  the  cotton  was  all  exported ;  now  a  large  proportion  of 
it  is  manufactured  into  cotton  yam,  no  less  than  16  factories  having  been  established 
for  this  purpose,  employing  25,460  spindles,  the  yearly  manufacture  of  which  amounts 
to  2,200,000  pounds  of  yarn.  Greek  yam  is  largely  displacing  the  English  article  in 
man}'  of  the  Levant  markets.  There  are  eight  silk  manufactories  in  the  kingdom. 
The  exports  of  these  manufactories  last  year  were  upward  of  $750,000. 

Fish  P.  Brewer,  esq.,  United  States  consul  at  Piraeus,  under  date  of 
June  29, 1872,  writes  as  follows  in  regard  to  cotton  and  other  exports : 

Six-sevenths  of  the  cotton-crop  is  raised  in  the  district  of  Lebadcia,  where  it  is 
pressed  and  baled,  and  then  hauled  sixty  or  seventy  miles  on  a  macadamized  road  to 
Pirsens.  A  part  of  the  cotton  is  bought  by  the  Piraeus  twist-factories,  of  which  there 
are  three.  One  recently  began  operations ;  the  other  two  have  been  making  from 
2^,000  to  35,000  bundles  of  twist  annually.  Nearly  all  of  this  is  used  in  Greece,  but  a 
little  is  shipped,  free  of  duty,  to  Turkey. 

Various  other  raw  products  pay  an  export  duty,  as  cocoons,  acorns,  figs,  currants, 
and  tobacco. 

Some  products  pay  different  rates,  according  to  the  district  where  raised,  i>erhap6  on 
account  of  an  assumed  difference  in  quality,  as :  tobacco  from  Argos,  f  o.  per  lb. ;  from 
elsewhere,  free ;  acorns  from  Athens  or  Kea,  (c.  per  lb. ;  from  Peloponessus,  or  else- 
where, li(c.  Figs  pay  ic.  per  lb.,  but,  if  raised  on  public  lands,  double  rates,  apparently 
as  including  rent  to  the  state. 

Currants  pay  a  little  less  than  ^c.  per  lb.  Cocoons  pay  lie.  per  lb.  Emery  pays  Ic. 
per  lb.  On  the  free  list  are  wool,  nides,  cumin  and  sesam6  seeds,  wine,  olives,  oil, 
and  silk. 

No  bounties  are  paid  on  any  article  of  export,  yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  articles  ex- 
ported are  exempt  from  local  custom-dues  in  transit  to  the  port,  which  would  have  to 
be  paid  if  the  same  articles  were  sold  in  home  markets,  for  nome  consumption.  These 
duties  are  levied  to  support  the  local  governments,  and  their  amount  is  very  various. 

Mr.  Francis  states  that  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  manufacture 
of  wine  and  spirits  are  important  industries : 

The  vineyards  cover  about  500,000  acres  of  land,  or  one  twenty-eighth  of  the  area  of 
plantations  properly  so  called.  About  2,000,000  barrels  of  wine  are  produced  annually, 
and  of  this  aggregate,  less  than  100,000  barrels  are  exported.  The  gross  value  is  about 
$1,600,000.  The  cultivation  of  the  olive-tree  is  also  a  feature.  The  latest  returns  show 
that  there  are  about  8,000,000  olive-trees  in  the  kingdom,  covering  an  area  of  350,000 
acres,  and  producing  annually  22,000,000  lbs.  of  olives.  The  market  reports  of  the 
Bulletin  almost  every  day  evidence  the  growth  of  our  Mediterranean  trade;  and  in 
that  growth  Greece,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  prominent  participant. 
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BATES  OF  WAGES. 

Mr.  Consul  Brewer,  under  date  July  30, 1872,  furnishes  the  followii 
rates  of  daily  wages  of  mecbauics  at  Pirseus : 

Painters,  $1.14  ;  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  masons,  and  plasterers,  95  cents  each;  in 
rior  bands  as  low  as  57  cents;  joorneymen  sboemakers,  for  each  pair  of  coimtry  sbo 
57  cents,  and  a  good  workmen  will  make  three  pairs  in  two  days.  Two  boatmen,  «i 
a  sail-boat,  will  earn  $1.52  for  a  long  day's  wc-rk.  Three  dollars  and  eighty  ceots  [ 
mouth  is  fair  wages  for  a  servant  gin.  Most  mechanics  work  from  nanrise  to  sons 
taking,  in  summer,  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  two  boors  for  nooning,  durlDg  vlii 
they  generally  take  a  nap.  House  rent  is  $7.G0  per  month  for  a  fonr-i-oomed  teofsnei 
and  |il.40  for  six  rooms.    A  workingman  can  get  his  meals  for  20  cents  a  day. 

MECHANICAL  AND  FARM  LABOR. 

Statement  Blunoing  ihe  rate  ofxoagee  paid  for  meckanical  and  farm  labor  in  Atke**,  Firm 

and  Syra^  Greece,  without  board,  in  the  year  1873. 


Oocopation. 


l! 


i 


Skilled  workmen  t 

filackfuuiths perdAy. 

Bricklayers  or  masons do — 

CabiDct-makers do... 

Carpenters do... 

Coopers do... 

Miners do... 

Machiuists do — 

Painters do... 

Plasterers do. . . 

Shoemakers do... 

Stonecutters do — 

Tailors do — 

Tinsmiths do — 

Wheelwri};hts do — 

Ship-bailding: 

Carpenters.  J  y^^'5^2;g*;yyy;";y-;";;y*;;;;;*;----;^^,;;; 

Joiners do... 

Calkers do... 

Blacksmiths do... 

Farm -laborers: 

Experienced  hands do — 

Ornlnary  bands do 

Common  lalK)rers  at  other  than  farm*work do  . . . 

•  Female  servants '. per  month,  with  board.. 

Price  of  board : 

For  workmen per  week . . 

For  workwomen do — 


Athens  and 

SjTl. 

Pine  OS. 

10  90  to  tl  90 

|0»to|lf 

85  to 

1  00 

65to    : 

90  to 

1  00 

80to    6 

90  to 

1  00 

75te     8 

80  to 

90 

75  to    » 

90  to 

1  30 

»to    e 

80  to 

1  40 

65to    « 

80  to 

1  00 

»to    i 

75  to 

1  00 

TOlo     * 

05  to 

80 

65tt    ' 

90  to 

1  40 

45to    » 

70  to 

90 

1 

60  to 

1  00 

40to    « 

eo  to 

1  20 

4010     C 

1  00  to 

1  40 

70  to 

90 

1  00  to 

120 

1  tin  to 

1  :fO 



7a  to 

80 

00 

90to     « 

50 

Mto     « 

900  to 

500 

300(0  40 

1  50  to 

200 

900tA  it 

1  25  to 

1  33 

\^ 
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PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS,  GROCERIES,  ETC. 

Statement  ahoicing  the  prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  and  other  leading  articles  of  coum^ 
tion,  with  house-rent  and  board,  in  the  towns  of  Piraus  and  Syra,  Greect,  in  the  year  l^i- 


Flonr: 

Wheat,  snperflne.  of  Trieste {^f.!^"!\?^^JL^n°iS:: 

Wheat,  of  the  Piraens  Mills .'.V. .V..V.V.*.*.* do. . I 

Rye  

Com>nieal 

Beef: 

Fresh,  roastingpleces.. per  pound. 

Frf.«»h,  soup  pieces do . . . 

Fresii,  rump  steaks do... 

Corued do... 

Veal : 

For<«.qanrtcrs do... 

Hin<l  quarters do. . . . 

^wUeu do.. ..I 


04    to 
None. 
NonOL 

It    to 
lOi  to 
12    to 
None. 


16 
15 
13 


to 
to 
to 


04J 


12 
11 
13 


17 
16 

14  1 


m 

10  07  to     « 


IS  to 
12  to 

12  to 

13  to 
Uto 
13  to 


14 
U 
U 
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elgiam,  one  of  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  Europe,  is  a  perfect  bee-hive 
Ddastry,  both  agricaltural  and  mechanical.  A  historical  sketch  of 
rise  and  progress  of  some  of  those  iuduatriea  would  be  extremely 
resting,  if  space  admitted  of  its  presentation.  Although  small  in 
jnt  of  territory,  it  embraces  peoples  entirely  distinct  in  language 

traditions.  The  Flemings  (Teutonic)  and  the  Walloons,  (Celtic,) 
inguished  by  their  peculiar  dialects,  are  still  conspicuous  among  the 
3  Germans,  Dutch,  and  French.  Like  the  French,  the  Belgians  are 
ngly  opposed  to  emigration  ;•  the  parents  being  unwilling  to  part 
I  their  children,  who  all  contribute  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  to  the 
mon  stock,  and  although  the  wages  are%extremely  low,  even  after 
advance  in  1871  and  1.S72,  as  compared  with  thOv^e  of  England,  yet  the 
ed  earnings  of  a  family  amount  to  a  considerable  sum.t  This  stay -at- 
e  policy  results,  of  course,  in  an  increai^e  of  the  population,  whicb,  in 
.,  was  5,113,680 — a  larger  number  per  square  mile  than  in  any  other 
itry  in  Europe.| 

tie  government  of  Belgium  is  a  limited  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
established  in  its  present  form  iu  1830.  The  country  had  been  pre- 
slv  the  theater  of  almost  innumerable  wars  while  under  the  doniin- 
successively  of  Spain  and  France,  and  while  foruiing  a  constituent 

of  Holland.  Indeed,  owing  to  its  geographical  position  Belgium 
been  the  battle-ground  of  Europe,  more  especially  in  the  fierce 
ggles  between  the  allied  powers  and  the  first  Napoleon.  The  ims- 
ion  of  Belgian  territory  hml  always  been  regarded  by  Napoleon  as 

be  number  of  emigrants  from  Belgium  daring  tbe  pattt  iifty-four  years  was  but  a 
over  20,000,  as  will  be  seen  by  tbe  foHowing  statement : 

]g  tbe  decade  from  1820  to  18:30 23 

ig  tbe  decade  from  1831  to  1840 22 

]g  tbe  decade  from  1841  to  1850 5,074 

ig  tbe  decade  from  1851  to  1860 4,7:38 

ig  tbe  decade  from  1861  to  1870 7.416 

ig  tbe  year  1871 168 

ig  tbe  year  1872 964 

ig  tbe  year  1873 1.306 

ig  tbe  year  1874 705 

Total 20,421 

lie  director  of  tbe  paper-mill  at  Hny  stated  to  tbeantbor  tbat  tbe  earnings  cf  one 
y,  consisting  of  fatber  and  several  sons  and  dangbters,  exceeded  10,000  francs 
iO)  in  tbe  year  1871.  At  Jumet,  tbe  seat  of  glass-works,  many  families  own  tbu 
18  in  wbicb  tbey  live;  some  workmen  being  wortb  50,000  francs. 

le  foUowing  table  sbows  tbe  population  of  Belgium  by  provinces  and  per  square 
yn  tbe  31st  of  December,  1871 : 
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497,017 
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3. 282. 96 

887,905 

270.46 

3,234.C7 

670,833 

207.39 

2,990.05 

840, 512 

280.17 

3,  '!21. 62 

9ii0. 595 

241.72 

2,893.88 

5U8,458 

206.80 

2,412.34 

200,668 

83.18 

4,417.76 

204,037 
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313,655 

85.09 
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537.25 
725.75 
6i6.  75 
53.->.50 
215.50 
119.r;0 
222.00 
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of  vast  importance  as  an  advanced  post  from  wliicb  lie  migbt  proceed 
to  other  conquests.  Under  the  rule  of  France,  Belgiam  soflered  severely 
from  the  conscription  laws,  which  deprived  the  country  of  its  active 
laborers.  The  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions  of  Belgiam  an 
numerous.  To  prevent  the  misery  and  frequently  the  crime  arising 
from  the  want  of  employment  among  the  working-classes,  charity-work- 
shops have  been  established  in  Ghent,  Li^ge,  and  other  towns.  The 
able-bodied  are  paid  according  to  their  work,  and  the  aged  aod  infirm 
according  to  their  necessities.  In  each  commune  is  a  bureau  de  bieih 
faisance  for  assisting  the  poor  with  money,  food,  and  clothing.  Belgiam 
is  abundantly  rich  in  various  kinds  of  minerals,  as  coal,  irou,  calamine, 
&c.,  forming  a  valuable  source  of  employment  to  many  thousands  of  its 
inhabitants.  Its  iron-mines  are  extensive.  Marble  also  is  abondantin 
many  parts  of  Belgium. 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  chief  industries  which  enter  into  competition  with  sioiilar  pro- 
ductions of  England  and  the  United  States  are  glass  and  glass-ware, 
iron,  machinery,  and  various  other  manufacturer  of  iron,  paper,  aod 
woolen  cloths.  Its  chief  export  to  the  United  States  is  window-giasa, 
the  abundance  of  raw  materials  and  cheapness  of  labor  enabling  them 
to  compete  successfully  with  New  Jersey  and  Western  Pennsylvam 
In  bar-iron  and  rails,  and  in  some  kinds  of  machinery,  Belgium  is  able 
to  underbid  England  in  European  and  other  markets. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  lire  indi- 
cated in  the  following : 


w 


Statement  shawing  ihe  imports  of  merchandise  from  Belgium  into  the  United  Statetdm§liii 

fiscal  yedr  ended  June  30,  1874. 


Articles. 


FRU  OF  DUTY. 


A  rtioles  of  the  Fnited  States  broagbt  back 

Chemicals,  dyes,  &.C 

Coffee    ponnda. 

Horse-hair,  used  for  weaving do... 

Hides  and  skins. 

Paper  materials ponnda. 

Ail  other  articles 


Total  ft-ee  of  duty. 


DUTIABUE. 

IJeer,  ale,  &c gallons. 

Books,  &c  

Jirass  and  niannfactnres  of 

Breadst nflfs,  barley biiab^. 

But  tons,  &,c 

Chouiicals,  &c 

Chircory pounds! 

Cotton,  mannfactnres  of 

Earthenware • *. 

Taney  goods J.** 

Flax  uud  m.'inufaoturos  of 

Fruits  of  all  kinds ',,,',] 

Glass  and  glass-ware ',',, 

Iron  and  st«el : 

PiR-iron pounds.. 

Bur-iron do 

Sheet-iron .do!!!! 

Other  mannfactnrcs  of ! !!!!.. . .  .*! 

Leather,  niannfactnres  of !' ! !'. ! 

Paintings.  &c. !!!!!!!.'!!!!!! 

p.ipcr  and  njannfactures  of !.!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Silk,  uiannfacturos of !..!!!!!!!! 

SfMrits  and  wines !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Wood  luauui'aciuTes !...!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 


QuanUtif 


1.186,550 
19,01 


10,515,(»3 


3,108 


83,518 


108,196 


114,645 


Vdoci 
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in 
i«« 

uw 
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♦7.50 
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Statement  Bhowing  the  imports  of  merchandise  from  Bel^um,  <fc. — Con  tinned. 


Articles. 


OOli 

lUw ( pounds. 

Maonfaotnres  of 

DC,  ftpelter,  Ao 

LI  other  articles 


Total  dutiable 

Total  free  of  daty. 


Total  imports  of  merchandise. 


QoanUtiea. 


58,717 


Yalnes. 


•19,090 
4^,  170 
104. 196 
796,437 


4. 578, 615 
1, 146. 766 


5,  727,  441 


»tal  imports  of  mi'rohandise,  1873 $5,711,077 

»tal  imports  of  merchandise,  1873 5,580,  4C1 

>tal  imports  of  merchandise,  1871 4,178,714 

BELGIAN  HUSBANDRY. 

Since  1830  the  a^ricnltiiral  condition  of  the  coantry  has  been  much 
nproved,  and  while  it  is  not  intended  to  enter  at  large  upon  this  topic, 
et  the  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  attractive  appearance  of  the 
>untry  presented  to  the  author  as  he  passed  through  it,  in  several 
irections,  demands  a  passing  notice.  The  golden  grain  was  literally 
»jidy  for  the  sickle,  or  the  reaping-hook,  for,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of 
ibor,  the  improvements  in  agricuiturai  machinery  were  then  used  to 
at  a  limited  extent  in  Belgium  and  the  countries  of  Continental 
•urope. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  Chambers's  Journal  afford  interesting 
iformation  on  the  subject  under  consideration : 

Id  Eastern  Flanders,  of  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  seventy-two  are  sown  with  cereals  and 
ants  nsed  in  mannfacturcs ;  twenty-eight  with  roots  and  forage ;  bat  to  the  latter  muse 
» adde<l  thirty-one  acres  of  after-crop,  which  gives  iJity-DiuQas  affuraiDg  excellent  food 
r  cattle,  snperior  to  common  meadows,  and  which  shows  how  poor  land  can  pay  :i 
nt  of  five  pounds  an  acre.  The  second  sowing  consists  of  turnips  and  spergula,  alter 
•Iza,  flax,  and  early  potatoes;  and  the  carrot,  which  is  sold  in  the  spring  with  th« 
"eceding  crops,  and  carefully  hoed  after  they  have  been  taken  away.  The  clovers 
kve  occupied  the  ground  during  the  winter,  leaving  it  clear  for  April  sowing ;  and 
e  giant  cabbage  develops  during  the  cold  season,  making  a  stem  some  six  feet  high, 
id  giving  abundant  and  excellent  leaves  tor  roilch-cows.  Culture  thns  pushed  to  the 
treme  necessarily  requires  some  capital,  and  it  is  reckoned  that,  through  a  system 
rigorous  parsimony  and  saving,  doable  the  sum  per  acre  is  useil  in  Belgium  to  that 
jployed  in  England,  and  two-thirds  more  on  the  best  farms.  In  this  way  the  most 
use  population  in  Europe  can  subsist  on  a  soil  so  little  favored  by  nature. 
Turning  to  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Belgium,  all,  as  has  been  said,  is  charm- 
g — every  road  is  bordered  with  trees ;  not  a  rise  in  the  ground  is  seen ;  all  is  calm, 
tiform,  aud  presents  an  image  of  quiet,  comfort,  and  peace.  Each  house  is  detached 
d  snrrounded  with  large  apple-orchards  hedged  in  by  box,  holly,  or  hawthorn,  where 
e  cows  are  brought  to  feed  every  morning  and  evening.  It  is  of  one  story  only  and 
atched,  containing  four  rooms — the  first  for  meals,  the  second  for  the  dairy  and  pre- 
ring  the  food  for  cattle,  and  the  others  for  sleeping-rooms.  The  old-fashioned  oak 
miture  is  a  model  of  brightness  ;  tin  and  copper  utensils  shine  on  the  walls,  which 
B  whitewashed.  The  garden  is  gay  with  wall-flowers,  dah1iaS|  and  hydrangeas,  and 
p  florists'  flowers  which  are  to  be  shown  at  Ghent. 

Outaide,  everything  is  in  its  place ;  nothing  spoils  the  greensward ;  the  ditch  and 
e  inannre-heap  are  oanishi'd  ;  the  latter  is  always  under  theroof  of  the  stable  or  cow- 
ed. In  this  stand  five  or  six  large  cows,  the  constant  care  of  the  farmer's  wife,  who 
ves  them  abundance  of  green  meat  in  summer,  with  straw,  hay,  and  a  kind  of  warm 
np,  mixed  with  carrots,  turnips,  or  rye,  in  winter.  Thanks  to  this  nourishment,  and 
e  constant  rest  they  enjoy,  the  animals  give  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  quarts  of 
Ik  daily.  The  tools  are  simple,  but  of  first-class  construction  :  the  plow  is  light, 
»wn  by  one  horse,  and  works  with  easo  aud  regularity.  The  harrows  are  of  various 
ids,  triangular,  rectangular,  and  parallelogram ;  but  the  special  tool  with  which  the 
eming  has  fertilized  lands,  dried  up  marshes,  and  forced  back  the  sea,  is  ^be  spade. 
lo  pniverb  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  is:  **The  spado  is  a  gold  mine  to  the  peas- 
t.   and  different  kinds  are  made  for  light  or  heavy  soil. 
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The  fields  are  mostly  sqaare,  and  rarely  contain  more  than  an  acre;  thegroandb 
curved  symmetrically,  the  center  being  the  highest,  so  that  the  water  draios  dovo 
equally  in  all  directious.  Round  the  field,  and  a  loot  lower,  extends  a  strip  of  grass, 
three  or  foar  yards  wide;  still  lower,  a  hedge  is  planted,  which  is  cat  eveirserra 
years;  and  finally,  the  plot  is  snrromided  by  a  ditch  bordered  with  trees  ot  \ugn 
growth.  Thus  each  piece  furnishes  rich  grass,  firewood  every  seven  years,  aod  tjmbi;r 
tor  building  every  thirty  years.  The  plow  is  generally  used,  bat  every  seven  years  ibe 
subsoil  is  turned  to  the  top  by  the  spade,  and  thus  it  acquires  a  depth  nnkoowD  to  ail 
but  the  best  gardens ;  the  principal  object  being  to  produce  flax  and  batter,  not  cere- 
als.   The  best  farmers  never  sell  their  com,  but  allow  their  cattle  to  consame  it. 

Unhappily,  the  farm-laborer  there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  does  not  enjoy  much  com- 
fort; working  harder  than  most  men,  he  is  the  worst  fed.  Rye-bread,  poUtoea, 
beaijs,  buttermilk,  without  meat  or  bacon,  is  the  usual  fare ;-  chiocory  the  coostaot 
drink ;  beer  reserved  for  Sundays  and  fair-days.  His  wages  vary  from  ten  pence  to  a 
shilling,  and  he  could  never  live  npon  it  did  not  all  the  members  of  his  family  work 
without  ceasing.  When  the  day's  work  is  ended,  often  by  moonlight,  the  fubercnlti- 
vates  his  small  field  ;  his  wife  and  daughters  take  np  the  poorly-paid  laoe-work,  in- 
stead of  the  old  spinning-wheel,  which  steam  has  superseded;  his  sons,  wheo  tbeir 
field-work  is  done,  bring  np  rabbits  for  the  London  market.  Their  little  haods  pick 
np  every  tuft  of  herbage  on  the  roadside,  and  open  up  a  large  trade  of  exportstioo  not 
to  be  despised.  From  Ostend  alone  there  come  to  as  1,200,000  rabbits  every  year;  Xhesi 
are  skinned  and  cleaned  in  Belgium,  where  the  skin  is  used  for  the  making  of  bati 
Yet,  although  their  life  is  so  hard,  the  towns  do  not  attract  the  mral  popalation.  Haist 
aud  family  traditions  bind  them  to  the  plow. 

While  grain  is  the  chief  product,  flax  is  largely  cultivated,  especially 
ia  Flanders,  The  quality  and  mode  of  dressing  which  is  practiced  there 
is  considered  sui)erior  to  that  of  any  other  country,  and  no  doabttbe 
superior  quality  of  the  lace  fabricated  in  Ghent,  Bruges,  Malines,  Mech- 
lin, and  Antwerp,  as  well  as  in  Brussels,  is  in  part  due  to  the  excellence 
of  the  raw  material. 

The  farmers  who  raise  their  own  flax  generally  spin  and  weave  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  their  domestic  wear,  and  sometimes  for  sale  io 
the  home  market,  while  the  principal  part  of  the  crop  is  reserved  for 
conversion  into  fabrics  as  lace,  ticks,  checks,  aud  thread  forexporu 
tion. 


WAGES  AND  SUBSISTENCE 

Before  presenting  information  in  regard  to  the  cost  and  condition  of 
labor  in  Belgium,  obtained  in  1872,  personally  and  through  the  a&^st- 
ance  of  others,  the  author  submits  some  data  of  a  similar  charaetef) 
but  which  were  collected  and  published  in  previous  years. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  bureaus  of  statistics  of  Europe,  while 
they  have  gathered,  collated,  and  published  detailed  information  on 
various  subjects,  in  many  cases  thoroughly  classified,  which,  in  this 
utilitarian  age,  may  be  regarded — at  least  in  a  country  like  the  United 
States,  whose  chief  concerns  are  of  a  commercial  and  industrial  charac- 
ter— as  not  of  primary  importance,  have  hitherto  given  but  a  limited 
share  of  attention  to  the  great  industrial  aud  commercial  interests.  i^I 
knowledge  is  valuable,  but  while  we  are  members  of  civil  communities 
the  material  interests  of  these  communities  should  not,  it  is  sobmitted. 
be  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance.  It  is  true  that  commeicial  in- 
formation is,  to  some  extent,  gathered  and  imparted  by  government*! 
authorities,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  valnabk! 
facts  relating  to  the  industrial,  and  a  large  part  of  those  relating  totiJf 
commercial  interests,  of  the  various  peoples,  are  procured  by  indivi" 
uals  or  by  chambers  of  commerce  aud  other  commercial  or  indnstrij' 
associations. 

With  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  wjiich  country  has  made  diligent 
inquiries  into  the  rewards  and  condition  of  the  workinsrchvases  of  otli^' 
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coautries,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  those  of  her  own  work- 
people, and  of  occasional  inquiries  by  other  governments  into  instances 
of  widespread  suffering,  arising  from  the  depressed  condition  of  some 
particular  industry,  no  official  publications  have  been  found  Irom  which 
to  draw  such  information  as  was  required  in  the  preparation  of  this 
report. 

A  notable  exception  to  the  above  is  here  acknowledged  with  the  more 
[pleasure  as  it  affords  occasion  to  refer  to  that  eminent  scientist,  the 
*  father  of  modern  statistics,"  the  late  M.  Adolphe  Quetelet,director  of  the 
x>yal  observatory  of  Belgium.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  one  else,  is  due 
be  origin  and  successful  establishment  of  the  International  Statistical 
Congress,  which  held  its  first  session  at  Brussels  in  September,  1853.  The 
>tati8tics  of  industry  engaged  the  attention  of  the  congress  and  some 
lata  were  submitted,  the  iorms  for  which  had  previously  been  prepared 
t)y  the  central  committee  of  statistics  and  approved  by  the  minister  of 
the  interior.  Before  submitting  the  plans  to  the  congress  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  subject  them  to  the  test  of  experiment;  the  blanks  were  traus- 
Qiitte<1  to  the  provincial  statistical  committees  with  explanations  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  many  took  an  interest  in  the  kind  of  in- 
formation  to  be  obtained,  and  zealously  set  about  gathering  materi- 
als ;  others  recoiled  before  a  task  which  they  did  noc  think  could  lead 
to  exact  satisfactory  results.  In  consequence  of  delays  and  hesitations 
inseparable  from  a  new  and  difficult  work  confided  to  the  good  will  of 
persons  absorbed  with  their  own  duties,  the  time  rolled  away,  and  when 
the  congress  met  the  central  committee  had  not  receiv^ed  sufficient  replies 
to  make  their  submission  to  the  congress  practicable  as  a  test.  Later,  how- 
even  the  information  was  obtained  and  compiled  by  M.  Dncpetiaux,  and 
was  published  by  the  central  commission  of  statistics  in  1855.  •  Whether 
In  the  value  of  the  information  afforded,  in  its  fullness  of  detail  or  its 
urrangement,  this  admirable  work  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  model, 
[ind  now  that  the  mutations  in  the  cost  and  condition  of  labor  havo 
destroyed  its  value  for  contemporary  purposes,  it  is  a  subject  of  deep 
regret  that  it  has  not  been  i)eriodically  followed  by  ])ublications  pre- 
pared upon  the  same  plan,  in  which  full  and  trustworthy  information  of 
»  similar  character  might  be  brought  down  to  the  most  recent  date.  As 
both  labor  and  subsistence  have  appreciated  in  the  two  decades  which 
liave  intervened  since  the  prices  given  in  the  work  under  consideration 
crere  obtained,  the  author  of  this  report  contents  himself  with  the  trans- 
lation and  presentation  of  a  few  of  the  tables  published  by  M.  Ducpe- 
tiaux.  • 

*  Badget  ^conomiqnee  des  classes  ouvri^res  en  Belgi(iue,  subsistaDces,  salaires,  popu- 
lation, par.  £d.  Ducpetiaax,  iDspccteur  g6u^ral  des  prisoDs,  et  des  ^tablissemeDts  de 
tiienfaisance,  membre  de  Ja  oonimission  central  de  statistque,  etc.,  BraxeUes,  1855. 
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WAGBS  IN  1854. 
Average  daily  wages  paid  in  various  hranches  of  industry  in  BeJgiuwL 


Indnttries. 


Coke  and  coal 

Metallnrjry : 

Chief  eatabliHbtaentfl.. 

Secuadary  establish' ta 

ArtiKaoa* 

Slatc-factorics,  &e. : 

Factory-lianda 

Artiwius 

Gliuw-factori^s : 

Factory-  bauds 

ArtiHaDf) 

Manuftories  of  linen,  Aco.: 

Factorj'banda 

A  rtinaDS 

TVool 

Cotton : 

Factory -bands 

Artiaaua 


rf 

-a 

-a 

a 

s 

^ 

«» 

■*» 

• 

f* 

■ 

9 

3 

>k 

•o 

•V 

& 

< 

Cents 

CerUit. 

Gents. 

41.4 

24.4 

n 

40.9 

21.4 

ia4 

sac 

14.4 

9 

2^2 

18.2 

7.4 

31.4 

20 

11 

29 

14.8 

12.4 

51.6 

13.6 

14.8 

22.8 

15 

8 

16 

10.8 

9 

t6 

8.4 

7 

32.4 

16.2 

1L6 

31  * 

21.6 

9.2 

25 

12.2 

5 

e 


One*. 
14.4 

11.8 

8.4 
7.4 

12 

11 

14 


9.8 
6 
11.2 

10 
7.2 


IndoatrieBk 


Silk 

Kibbons^  fringe,  &c 

Gaa-factory 

Wood: 

Factory -banda 

Artinaua 

Lfeittber : 

Factorj'-banda 

Artisans    

Paper  and  print iu|{ : 

Factory-hands , 

Artisans 

Chemical  prodiict« : 

Factor^'-  iiands 

Artisans 

Various  trades 


a 
E 

•*» 

rs 


General  average . . 


Cents. 
25 
2t) 

2d 

35.6 
24.2 

23 
19.2 

28.8 

3a6 

29.2 
29.6 
32 


i 

a 
E 


s 

9 


Cent*. 
)d» 

15  6 

14.2 
10 

S24 
122 

15.4 

13.0 

17 

8.8 
15.  i 


CfnUi 

7.6  I 

9.i 


89.8 


14.2 


9.2 

7.i 

10 
&4 

A2 
16 

7.8 
16 

9 


19  8 


*  By  "  artisans"  here  is  meant  persons  working  by  themselves  for  their  own  aeouont  or  tlat  «i 
mauafacturer. 

WAGES  IN  LIJ^E. 

Average  wages  per  day  paid  to  inale  laborers  in  the  following  indmtrv 


[The  franc  compated  at  20  cents.] 


CanDoa  foandery : 


Founders fl  00 


Laborers 

Adjusters. 

Smiths... 

Strikers.. 

Turners.. 

Joiuers... 

Masons... 

Iron- works : 

Firemen .  - 

Smiths 

Puddlers. 
Laborers . 

Zinc  factory : 


liaxinmm. 

ICiidB 

ei  00 

i03 

% 

60 

1  00 

40 

50 

45 

3 

50 

3 

85 

50 

78 

89 

Foreman 

Laborers 

Stone-cutters 

Machinist 

Joiner , 

Fireman 


Hovrs  of  labor.  MaxiimnD.  lUaiau 

12  $0  69 
12  47 

12  50 

10  «057 

10  ^ 

10  ^ 


GHENT. 


Daily  wages  of  factdry  hands  in  Ghent 

Males .  poo     ^--^^ 

Females 41         !!! 

Boys,  (V^i  to  \6  y©aT^> I» 

Children  under  Vi^'^atft 10 
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Taking  the  amnbor  of  working  days  in  a  year  at  278,  {deducting  for 
holidays,  absence,  accidental  interruptions,  &c ,)  the  average  earnings 
per  year  would  be — 

For  malen  at  an  average  of  48  cents $131  44 

For  females  at  an  average  of  28  cents 75  84 

For  boys  of  12  to  16  at  uu  average  of  17|  cents 48  6o 

The  lov^est  possible  weekly  expenses  of  a  factory  laborer's  family 
with  four  young  children  in  Ghent  are  thus  given  : 

Bread,  (wheat  and  rye) (0  92 

Flour 02 

Onions../ 02 

Potatoes 45 

Batter 48 

Clothing 16 

Co£fee  anil  chiccory 11 

Fuel  and  light 20 

Soap  and  starch 07 

Milk 04 

Ric« 05 

Vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt - Oo^ 

Total 243i 

In  cases  of  sickness  aid  is  given  by  relief  associations  instituted  among 
workingmen,  which  pay  during  sickness  to  laborers — 

First  class,  per  week $1  50 

Second  class,  jier  week 90 

Third  class,  per  week 45 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUBE. 
Average  annual  ineome  of  toorkingmen^a  familiea  in  Belgium, 


Provixice  of— 


Brabaut  

Plandeni,  East 
Flanders,  West 
A^ntwerp 

Llmboarg 

Kaiaant 

Lic^ 

Namar 

LaxemboarK.. 


a 

^ 

o 
S 

el 

5 


First.. 

Se(*oDd 

Third 

First.. 

Scvoud 

Third 

First.. 

Second 

ThinI 

First . 

Socund 

Third 

First 

S^'cond 

Thirtl 

First. 

S<*cond 

Third 

First. 

Si'coiid 

Thinl 

Firi»t. 

S«»cond 

Third 

First . . 
S*'C<nid 
Third 


Oecnpation. 


Farm -laborer 

SIxH'inakerand  one  JonroeymaD. 

>riuriie>'mau-carpeuter 

D  y-Iabtirer , 

Weaver 

Carpenter, with  son  and  two  jour- 
ney men 

Furm-Ubo-er 

Fun- man  of  distillery 

Gardener 


Fireman 

Bh.cksuiith 

Print4'r 

Wtirkman  iu  warchonso 

Copix  rsoiith 

Joiner 

Gardener • 

Coppersmith,  family  of  six  per- 
sons   

Msmin 

Sh«H'msker 

CuriMiUter 


Wages  or  salary  of— 


a 
cs 

« 


19 
16 


160 
93 

143  38 
58  40 
99  Id 

135  30 
r5  00 
!»:t  GO 

110  (0 
GO  00 
74  to 

IPO  00 

52  40 

109  08 


79  50 
IGO  16 
222  GO 
lt:5  30 
206  50 
300  00 
GO  00 
m  60 

135  00 

Gd  00 

174  7-2 

SOtJ  40 


^ 


$17  40 
S2  25 
31  50 
11  61 

15  30 

16  39 
l.>  00 
18  00 


10  00 
20  00 

IS  00 
87  CO 


19  08 


76  32 
46  99 
10  00 
41  GO 
15  CO 
4  92 


SO  CO 
62  40 
60  00 


a 

5 


^n  53 

44  07 
55  CO 
3i  13 
31  74 
44  44 
60  00 
yi  00 

i:»  00 

12  00 
34  00 

50  CO 
40  00 


50  88 


111  30 

20  87 

80  00 
20  00 
40  4) 


10  00 
44  68 
44  80 


u. 


$14  60 
21  C9 
2d  68 
6  15 
12  F8 
18  12 
10  00 
41  GO 
80  00 


32  00 

61  m 

238  (X) 
7  42 


43  10 

36  00 
31  91 

229  40 
G8  00 
12  00 

20)  00 


Total. 


20 
10 


f 128  72 
IH2  57 
253  56 
109 
159 
214  \o 
IGO  Ot) 
174  %) 
20r»  <  0 
f-2  01 
128  00 

252  00 


1:2 
17.1 
2:W 
156 
100 
410 
11:3 
2.V.I 
421 
131 


0) 
98 
(50 
t'8 
Ki 
22 

n; 
(,0 

f.U 
CO 


IJD  W 

364  40 
IGii  00 
29.1  tO 
513  20 


n 
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Average  annual  expenditure  of  tan'kingnun^a  families  in  Belgium, 


'\  »>) 


ir. 


a' 


1(1 


•    I 

r  ■ 
t 


& 

o 

Je 

c  C 
e  s 

• 

5.2 

5- 

^a 

£— 

Province  of— 

a 

Ocoapatioo. 

«« 

«3 

ToUL 

^1 

• 

T 

8 

oS 

H 

0 

el 

r 

r- 

D 

O 

< 

•< 

M 

DralMnt 

First  . 

1133  60 

t4*00 

Itasa 

Second 
Third. 
First.. 

173  04 
337  48 
114  63 

•3  47 

8  14 
1  56 

34d 
1  73 

177  M 

sail 

Flanders,  Ejist... 

117  « 

Second 

Third 

First.. 

159  81) 
173  94 
138  80 

1  50 

1  45 

10  00 

2  15 
196 
882 

1C3€ 

1748 

Flanders,  West . . 

Farm*Iaborer 

1(7  C 

Second 
Third 

Shoemaker  and  one  Jonrueyman 

175  31 
193  10 

3  38 
5  90 

*  7  4« 

177  4 

Jonmeyman-carpenter 

£SII 

Antwerp 

First.. 

Day •  laborer ........ 

118  17 

3  53 

mit 

Second 

Weaver 

133  65 

1  00 

403 

127  3 

Third 

Carpenter,  with  son  and  two  Jonmeymen. 

316  40 

380 

24  93 

S6U 

Limbonrg 

First.. 

Farm -laborer 

170  13 

600 

van 

Second 

Foreman  of  distillerv 

156  20 

4  00 

10  67 

171  »7 

Third. 
First-. 

Gardener , 

818  17 
153  11 
146  03 
368  88 
354  53 
339  57 
386  35 

1  SO 
1  06 
330 
11  66 
3  40 
6  20 
6  40 

453 
3  71 
10  94 
39  68 
13  13 
549 
11^ 

mi 

Hainant 

ufai 

Second 

Third 

First.. 

Second 

Third 

Fireman 

MU 

Blacksmith 

416  9 

Lieire 

Printer  

3S« 

Workman  in  warebooae 

SIfl 

Coppersmith 

4831 

Namnr 

llrst.. 
Second 
Third. 

■r     • 

Joiner 

119  39 
133  04 
325  40 

120 
59 

900 

446 

12  00 

0  6 

Gardener 

iy« 

Coppersmith,  family  of  six  persons 

337« 

Loxembonrg 

First. 

Mason 

156  50 

940 

16  X 

Second 
Third 

Shoemaker 

333  68 
906  53 

1*5  04 

57  87 

15  06 
3J90 

£»(« 

Carpenter 

3^9 

Detailed  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  of  a  laborer's  family  of  »s 

persons  in  the  district  of  Brussels. 

[1  hectoliter  =  3. 84  bushels.  1  kUog.  =  3. 8046  pounds.   1  frano = 80  cents,  in  United  States  eqaiTikili] 

INCOMB. 

From  wages : 

Of  husband,  270  days,  72  centimes  (14.4  cents) |3d  88 

30  days,  2  francs  (40  cents) 12  00 

Of  son  of  18  years,  270  days,  7:i  centimes  (14.4  cents) 38  88 

30  days,  2  francs  (40  cents) 12  00 

Of  son  of  16  years,  100  days,  54  centimes  (10.8  cents) 10  80 

From  other  resources : 
75  acres  of  land  rented : 

4  hectoliters  wheat,  at  $3.60 14  40 

4  hectoliters  rye,  at  $2.20 8  80 

500  kilograms  potatoes,  at  $1.60  per  100  kilograms 800 

78  kilograms  butter,  at  40  cents 31  20 

1  calf,  $5;  1  fat  pig,  $25 30 1« 

Products  of  garden :  ^ 

170  kilograms  hops,  $22.88;  fruits  and  vegetables,  $9.60;  tobacco,  (1.40 ..     33  » 


Total  income, 


238  81 
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EXPENDirURB. 


liter  wheat,  at  $3.60 $3  60 

outers  rye,  at  $2.20 44  00 

ilograiU8  potatoes,  at  $1.60  per  100  kilograms 16  00 

bles 10  00 

p-ams  pork,  at  18  cents 13  50 

^ams  beef,  at  20  cents 2  00 

{rams  batter,  at  32  cents 8  00 

3  00 

8,  at  80  cents  per  100 3  20 

•ices,  &o 6  00 

;rams  coffee,  at  40  cents 10  00 

(rams  chiccory,  at  10  cents • 1  00 

rs  beer,  at  1}  cents 2  40 


$122  70 


rolling,  containing  1  kitchen,  2  bedrooms,  1  pantry  and 

3,  also  small  garden $7  00 

)  of  farming  Und,  and  20  acres  garden 20  00 


id — 2  pantaloons,  $2.60 :  2  vests,  $1.20;  2  Jackets, 
;  2  blouses,  $2.40 ;  2  cravats,  40  cents ;  2  bandker- 
ij  30  cents;  3  linen  shirts,  $1.95;  2  drawers,  50 
;  2  caps,  60  cents;  2  pairs  socks,  45  cents;  1  pair 

,$1.20;  4  pairs  wooden  shoes,  50  cents $13  20 

L8  years,  $13.20 ;  son  of  16  years,  $8 21  20 


27  00 


L  cotton  dress,  $1.60;  2  petticoats,  $1.60;  2  linen 
I,  $1.20 ;  3  neck-handkerchiefs,  60  cents ;  2  pocket- 
kerchiefs,  20  cents;  2  pairs  stockings,  50  cents;  2 
ts,  80  cents ;  2  aprons,  40  cents ;  3  pairs  wooden 
,  30  cents ;  1  pair  shoes,  50  cents ;  3  hats,  40  cents ; 

&c.,  5  cents 8  15 

er  of  13  years,  $4 ;  daughter  of  10  years, $2.40....    6  40 


34  40 


14  55 


48  95 


ass«  $1 ;  2  sheets,  $1 ;  2  covers,  (cotton,)  80  cents;  bolster, 

Its ;  straw  for  mattrass,  20  cents 3  20 

I  bedding  for  sons,  $3.20;  bed  and  bedding  for  daughters,  $2.        5  20 

8  40 

,500  kilograms  coal,  at  $3.05  per  100  kilograms 10  50 

10  liters  oil,  at  15  ^nts 1  50 

g— 20  kilograms  soap,  at  10  cents 2  00 

•thread,  n^dles,  &,o 60 

lance  of  dwelling 1  60 

te,  &c.,  of  furniture 60 

nd  other  contributions 1  93 

r  farming 1  36 

3  on  farm  for  seeds,  &o 8  00 

2809 

cents ;  books,  pens,  paper,  Slc,  60  cents ;  amosement,  60  cents ; 

1.40 2  90 

expenditure • 238  04 

BALANCE. 

$238  84 

) 2 238  04 

IS  80 


1 
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Table  showing  details  of  income  and  ezpeadilure  of  workmcn^s  famUies  in  the  pnriaee  9/ 

Brabantf  Belgium,  in  1854. 

(First  cla«8  inclades  Indicent  laborers,  partly  supported  by  public  charity ;  second  class  iododes  isdf- 
goDt  laborers  not  snpported  by  pnblic  charity ;  thlru  class  ioclades  workoieu  ia  indepeudeot  positioM.) 
AmooDts  expressed  in  United  states  gold  dollars— the  Crane  compated  at  30  cents. 


Expenses. 


I.— OF  ▲  PHT8ICAL  OR  MATKBIAL  VA- 
TUUK. 

ProvinioDR : 

Wheat  bread 

Rye-broad 

Mixed  bread 

Potatoes  and  vegetables 

Meat 

Milk,  etif^a,  and  fish 

Butter,  oil,  and  lard 

Spices,  Bait,  &c , 

Tea,  c<»rtee,  and  chiccory 

Beer,  cider,  and  wine 

Kent , 

riurhiiig , 

]  *edding 

Fuel 

Lif'bt  

^VVl^lling 

Car©  lit  bHalth,  bath.  &c 

Treatment  in  sicknesit 

Ilopdirand  niniutenaneo  of  dwelling 
I'urcbnne  and  n^pair  of  furniture  . ., 

Contributions  nn-l  taxen 

Postage  and  other  ex|»eni»es  

FiM-  toolH.  (excIudJMg  first  purchase) 
Cost  of  ganlen  or  laud 


Total. 


II.— BELIGIOUS  AMD  INTELLECTUAL. 


Church 

School 

Books.  &c 

Subscription,  &.e.,  in  charity 
Savings-bank 


Total 

m.— FOR  LUXURIES. 


CityofNiveUes. 


First 
class. 


I 


Q 


c|78  62 
y21  84 


3  64 
3  12 
i  66 
3  33 


12  06 

21  50 

I  60 

6  24 

3  121 

4  3 
1  04 


S  00 


164  14 


Second 
class. 


> 


d$87  36 


4  37 

j>8  rj 

1  66 

3  64 


Third 
class. 


CG 


a|78Q2 


«I4  56 


11  96 

1^  00 

2  00 

10  40 


5 
5 
7 
1 


20 
20 

48 
461 


R  72 


15  60 

21  60 

3  00 

11  44 


Commnne  of  Bomi- 
val. 


Fint 
claaa. 


9 

p. 


Commose  of  fl«e- 
tsio. 


Second;  Third 
class,    class. 


M 

O 


$30  00 


16  00 


4 

2 

9 
S 


00 
00 
00 
00 


2  00 


4 

2 


37 

UO 


2  00 


1  00 


4 

5 
1 
9 


16 
20 
66 
00 


3  00 


1  00 


12  00 
6  00 
9  00 
8  00 

1  20 

2  00 


60 
40 
40 


1  60 


171  77    186  80 


Coffee-houses,  saloons. 

Tobacco 

Ornament  in  dress 

Pnblic  festivities,  dec  . 
Interest  on  loans 


Total 

Total  expenses 


2  00 
1  04 


3  04 


INCOMB. 


Father's  wages 

Mother's  earnings  .. 
Children's  wages.  .. 
Fi-om  other  sources. 


167  18 


1  87 
1  04 


52i 


3  43 


9  08 
1  40 


92  40 


60 

60 


3  48 


93  86 
45  OS 
22  53 


Total. 


175  20    190  98 


104  00 
30  OOi 
10  40* 
28  UOi 


111  60 

54  00 

22  52 

4  00 


9  90 


94  60 


54  00 
10  00 
22  00 
10  90 


a 

o 


First  jSeeoiid  Tbini 
class.    cisM.  f  cUm, 


$4  00 
30  00 


16  00 

8  00 


3 
5 
4 
9 


00 
00 
00 
40 


12  00 

10  00 

9  00 


8 
9 
3 


00 
00 
00 
80 


1  20 
1  60 
1  90 


9  00 


116  20 


1  20 

9  00 

80 


4  00 


120  90 


161  47    172  40    192  12     96  00 


76  00 
10  00 
22  00 
90  U> 


1-28  00 


•6 
3J 


9 

4 


00 
006965  52 


12 

mlO 

4 

5 

4 

9 
2 

16 
19 
8 
8 
3 
3 
1 
9 
1 
9 
9 


00 

00 

00 

(lO 

00 

40 

40 

00 

00 

20 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00- 

20 

00 

40 

60 


S 


IS 


2  40 


137  60 


*»  76 
GO 

572 


8  74 


8  00 
29  70 

*4  60 
1  56 

9  50 


m  m  •  * 

4 
t 

8 
3 


%  ma 


m 

« 

74; 
40 


U» 


2C0j 
40 


161  5e 


1  6U 
9  00 
1  60 


00 

9S 


4K 
if. 

4i 
IS 

«« 

"h 


00! 

m 


5« 
3« 


(M 


m»  3»s 


3« 


4« 

1« 


400     5# 


333 
104 


5  20 


104 


5« 

i;m 


142  80 


43?      T  ®'_JJ5 


1.19  00;  134  a),  IK 


to^sc* 


i  i?^'  "■'^-  "*•**  ^''"^  "*''■  *"■*''  i  P^'  IK.und.  U.  8.,  3  8  reiiU. 
*  •!  r'.  *?*•'  "^  'P** '  "^"^  l**'^  *^*y  i  P*"""  P"un«J.  U.  S.,  i  7  1  ffiM. 

"       itt. 

••••nla. 

It*. 

a,  .    ,        "-.v..  .  JT  p>'»rni.  I'.  ><..3.  m  i-»-nl«. 


ill  ^''  •■*••  "^  -^  •  •^nt  P^-r  ti  ly  ;  per  p'lund.  U.  ».,  i  7  .  rnM. 
J  Jni*.  *'••  "'^fi^-^nl  P*-r  wrt-k  ;  prrpuun.l.  U.  S..  1*5  rt' lit 
■  5:  *''"«"•.  ntSj  tent  iw-week;  iht  pound.  (J.  S  .aH  .-.•nla 

irSi  i  i"**'  "^  -^^  "'"^  •**'  ^'y  '  P^'  PJ''nd.  U.  S.  a  18  r^iit* 
/  Vf  Ki    iq;*..  1,1 .07  (ont  |wr  wwk  ;  ^r  p  ><ind.  V.  S..  3. 18  i  .-nl 


i  U  kiloa"!.,  at  .M'ceot  , 
j  36  iiil<j«-«.,  at  .OlS  c-<*at 
4:  35  kilnc*.,  Ht  .018  irttnt 


*  i7  ki\ogi.,  ftV  Sil  v«r  vtovk. 


per  Any  ;  per  poiiadL  L'.  S..  ->  ^ 
It  P»*rifr\y ;  p«*r  pusBit  I'  •"*•!  **•• 
.  .~  ...'.«~.,  «i  .v>a  vc:ut  p»T  <iny  :  p*»r  pnuai,  U.  ^-  ■•'** 
I  3a  kilfgs..  at  .Ol8ct-at  per  wr^k;  per  p*un.i,  l'  ?•  ***' 
m  3  kilogs.,  nt  .JTO  f-ent  per  d;*y  :  p*?r  prmn  \  L'  "..  '****_ 
fl   "^  kil'rtr..  Rt.lOc-nt  |»e-  wr..-k  ;  |.er  j«f'U»«l.  I--  S.. ''*•• 
O  8  kfl  .«•  .  nl  .;!3.-.-»i!  v.-  w.—t.  ;    p.  r  i-.-..-'.  ''   *    'J*|l. 
»  \^Vv'.«4v,  At.(K!4  cwol  per  dj/  ;  per  paaoJ,  I.  &.  i**** 
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Table  showing  details  of  income  and  expenditure  of  tcorkmen^s  families,  4-c. — CoDtiDoed. 


Commune  of  Waathier 
Braiue. 

Commune  of  Itterbcck. 

Commune  of  Leuw  St. 
PieiTe. 

ExpeoMs. 

First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
class. 

First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
class. 

First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 

class. 

• 

u 
o 
.a 

1 

• 

• 
o 

a 

1 

• 
0 

a 

& 

• 

1 

1 

• 

hi 

• 

Q 

Q     • 

I.— OF  ▲  PHTSICAL  OK  MA- 
TBRIAL  KATU&B. 

ProTisions : 

W  beAt-bread 

•152  88 

Rv6-brea<l 

•87  36 

liooio 

20  80 
6  24 
1  04 

15  60 
3  12 
520 

•31  90 

•31  20 

•36*40 

20  80 

10  40 

4  68 

16  64 

1  56 

3  12 

•52  00 

15*60 

4  99 

16  64 

3  64 

8  32 

•72*80 
18  72 
20  to 

4  99 
31  20 

8  32 
8  32 

5  62 

Mix<*<l  br«iid  - ,  -  T 

•72  80 
18  72 
41  60 

Potatoes  and  vegetables 
Meat 

96  00 

98  88 
16  64 

4  16 
33  69 

333 

11  24 

7  28 

5  00 
46  80 

7  80 

8  73 
4  37 
960 

90  80 

10  40 

4  68 

16  64 

1  56 

3  12 

90  80 

'""4'68 
9  36 
1  56 
3  12 

Milk,  eggi,  and  flt»b 

Butter, oil,  and  Urd  ... 

Spicea,  salt,  &c 

Tea,  coti'ee,  and  cbicoory 
BfM^r.  cid^^r.  and  wine  . . 

908 

15  60 

3  12 

5  20 

10  00 
41  60 

*   "l2*48 
14  56 

Itent 

520 
91  52 
104 
8  73 
4  16 
1  04 

5  20 
90  80 
10  4a 
8  73 
4  37 
960 

10  40 

10  40 

10  40 

Clothinff 

20  00 
2  00 
8  00 
1  60 
4  00 

48  00 
4  00 
9  60 
2  S4 
6  00 

96  00 

BeddiDjc 

1  20 
4  00 
908 
1  25 

8  00 

Fnel 

Ligbt 

520 
9  08 
1  25 
1  20 

520 
2  08 
1  25 

10  4U 
3  20 

Washing 

8  00 

Care  of  health,  bath.  &o 

Treatment  in  sickness  .... 

90  80 

500 

500 

3  60 

40 

G  00 
9  00 

600 

560 

3  60 

5  00 

40 

8  00 

Bepair  and  maintenance  of 
owellinir «.... 

1  04 

1  04 

33 

832 

1  04 

73 
83 

832 
63 

2  00 

190 
80 

7  00 

Purchase  and  repair  of  fur- 
nitnre 

8  CO 

Contribntions  and  taxes. . . 

8  (0 

Postage  and  other  expenses 
For  tools,  (excluding  flrat 
porcha>»e)  ............... 

80 

Cost  of  trarden  or  land 

2  40 

5  20 

5  20 

Total 

191  78 

924  85 

376  20 

107  33 

90  85 

112  53 

143  19 

267  01 

374  36 

IL—KBUOIOUS  AHD  INTKL- 
LKCTUAL. 

Chnrch. ................... 

3  12 
590 
1  04 

% 

Bchool 

i  88 

4  80 
200 

6  40 

Books.  &o 

3  UO 

KaUdcription,  Soo^  inoharity 
Savings-bank 

' 

Total 

936 

1  88 

6  i^ 

9  40 

Coffee-hoaaes,  saloons 

1  04 

960 
1  95 

9  08 
520 

1 

41  60 

Tobacco 

4  16 

10  40 

Ornament  in  dress 

■ 

Public  festivities,  &o 

900 

6  66 

Interest  on  loans 

' 

Total 

1  04 

3  t5 

4  16 

9  28 

58  00 

Total  expense 

191  Id 

223  «) 

389  41 

107  83 

92  73 

112  53 

147  35 

283  09 

432  36 

72  00 
SO  00 
64  00 
20  00 

90  00 
24  00 
82  00 
36  00 

176  00 
34  (.0 

150  00 
70  00 

45  00 

24  06 
19  00 

80  00 
8  00 

90  00 
18  00 

45  00 

6  00 

43  00 

20  00 

121  60 
60  tiO 
91  20 

991  SO 

IfnthAr'n  «*iirii{nim 

7.2  to 

79  20 

From  other  sources 

3  40 

4  53 

Total 

176  00 

232  00 

4J0  00 

88  00 

91  40 

122  53 

114  00 

273  60 

443  20 
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Table  thoieirtg  details  of  iaeoMe  aud  cipetulUitre  of  workautCi  familiei,  4^ — Contiuaed. 


'f 


City  of  Aersohot. 

City  of  Tirlcmont. 

Commnne  of  LobbeeL 

Expeosea. 

First 
ohiss. 

Second 
class. 

Third 

class. 

First 
class. 

Second 
olasa. 

Third 

First 

Second   Third 
class,    eisti. 

1 

• 

1 

• 

u 

1 

p 

1 

■ 

i 
1 

« 

1 

• 

a 

2 
1 

• 

0 

1 

• 

P 

J 

* 

c     1 

4I« 

L—OF  A  PHT8ICAL  OR  MA- 
TERIAL MATURK. 

Provinions : 

Wheat-bread 

•31  20 
11  24 

♦57*26' 

rag 
5200 

Rvc-bread 

•20  39 

$20  39 

120  39 

$52  57 

$52  57 

MixBil  bread .. 

Potatoenand  vegetables 
Meat 

20  60 

20  60 

19  40 

3  20 

7  80 

20  60 

18  20 

5  84 

11  65 

10  20 

15  28 
SO  80 

27  20 
31  90 
n  00 
62  40 
4  00 
10  40 
24  00 
40  00 
90  00 

9  12 

'  '5  io 

4  95 
2  91 

4  37 

18  90 
16  00 

5  00 
8  00 
2  00 
302 
1  00 

60 

1  00 

2  00 
80 
40 

29  12 
3  13 
10  20 
16  H 
9  91 
917 
8  73 

9« 

UN 

SIN 

m 

MM 

Milk.  egfTS,  and  fish  — 

Batter,  uil,  and  lard 

SDicea.  salt,  tva 

2  92 
4  00 

10  40 
1  67 
6  88 

"h'oo" 

3  20 
***i*05' 

96  00 
I  67 

20  80 
6  24 

20  00 

90  00 

lea,  coffee,  and  chiccory 
lW>er.  cider,  aiid  'wiue  . . 

11  65 

U  65 

11  65 

14  00 

19  00 

42  60 

2  60 

6  00 

1  20 

4  00 

Rent 

10  00 
3o  00 

2  00 
6  00 
1  00 

3  00 

16  00 
35  00 
3  00 
6  00 
1  20 
3  40 

I5O0I    »• 

2900       #• 

7  00       Jl«» 

12  00       »« 

Clothlne  

B^ddiue 

Fnel 

'  700 
200 

15  00 
10  40 

Liijht 

300 
603 

Wanhlng 

Care  of  bealtb.  batb.  &c. . . . 

1(0       i«     1 

Treatineub  iu  sickiieiM  . 

2  00 

2  00 

320 

209 

900 

400 
1  4) 
ISO 

240 

Kepair:iud  uiuiutenaoce  of 
dwelling 

6  00 

Purcha.se  aud  repair  of  fur- 
uiture   

2  03 

2  00 

5  00 

Coatributions  and  taxes  .. 

Po.stage  aud  other  expenses 
Tor  tools,  (excluding  first 
purchase) 

Cost  of  Harden  or  land 

9  03 

20 

600       '<^     i 

........ 

1 

___^ 

Total 

120  .56     142  64 

194  ()3 

99  97 

192  36 

304  04 

141  18  j 

a30WJ 

SMCt 

II.— KRLIOIOU8  AWD  INTEL- 
LECTUAL. 

Church 

ff 

School  

480 

»I7 
1» 
14 

Bttoks.  Slq 

Subscription,  &c,  iucharity 

1 

Total 

4  80 

11  57 

- 

—      -r: 

III.— FOR  LUXURIES. 

CofFee-hoosea,  saloons 

Tobacco 

520 
1  45 

7  80 
1  45 

15  60 
1  45 

10  40 
1  25 

12  00 
3  00 

"14*15 

185 

14  15 

IS 

14  13 

OroaTieiit  in  drAHA 

I 

Public  festivities,  &o...:.. 
Interest  ou  loons 

• 

a    •    •    •    a    •      ■    • 

Total 

6  65 

9  25 

1 

17  05 

11  65 

IS  00 

14  15 

15  40  1 

154J 

Total  expenses 

127  21 

151  69 

216  78 

99  97 

204  01 

319  04 

155  33  1 

946  U, 

KIM 

INCOME. 
Father's  wages 

54  00 

18  00 
36  00 

100  00 
14  2H 

150  00 
11  00 
35  20 
20  67 

73  00 
14  00 

"ii  97 

146  00 
29  20 
36  40 

219  00 
36  50 
36  50 
25  03 

50  00 

10  00 

16  03 

600 

82  00  ! 

1 

73  00 

124* 

Mother's  earnings 

16  00 
94  00 
1^00 

3SM 
54CI 

4»N 

Cbildren'swazes 

From  olher  sources 

19  21 

Total 

127  21 

151  88 

216  87 

99  97 

211  60 

317  03 

13100 

tj4eo 
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IRON,  GLASS,  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Obamberof  Gomtnerceof 
Charleroi,  in  May,  1872,  famish  valaable  information  in  regard  to  the 
most  important  indastries  of  that  part  of  Belgium : 

StatisHca  of  metallurgy. 


Works. 


8MKLTIH0>W0BKB. 


^Workshops,  CSo.1) 

Jkotive  fomaces,  (Na  1) , 

Inactive  farnaoea,  (Nou  1) 

Camber  of  workmen • , 

^annfactared  prodacta i tons.. 

^oldinfc-iron do.. 

Refining-iron do«.. 

BOLLXXO-MILLB. 


"Workshopa 

PaddlinK-farnacea «. 

Rebeatinjc- furnaces 

Steam-enf^ines 

Horse-power  of  steam-enjcines 

Hydraulic  wheels 

Horse- power  of  hjdraalic  wheels 

Workmen  employed 

Prodacta tons. 


1M9* 


FOBOINO  AXD  CONDKNSDTO  IflTABLIBBXBm. 


Workahopa 

Furnaces  with  reverberators 

Open  furnaces 

Steam-enj^nes 

Horse-iiower  of  steam-engines 

Hydraulic  wheels 

Horse-power  of  hydraolio  wheels 

Workmen  engaged 

Prodacta tona. 


FOUVDBBII& 


Workshops  in  action 

Cupolas 

Steam-engines. • 

Horse-power  of  steam-enginea 

Workmen  engaged .' 

Prodacta tons. 

TOTALS. 


Workmen  engaged 

Caat  iron  produced tons. 

Valacof  cast  ironprodnced firancn. 

Wrought  iron  produced tons. 

Valae  of  wrought  iron  prodoeed traxkOB. 


13 

85 

13 

S.340 

307.446 

IP,  643 

900,774 


90 

333 

1312 

190 

5.939 

3 

115 

7,183 

961,938 


90 

17 

49 

5 

63 

34 

949 

196 

9,904 


39 

79 

39 

390 

889 

16,538 


187a 


10.607 
336.964 

95,826,930 
264.449 

44,319,300 


13 

95 

95 

9.983 

397.713 

3!).  590 

997,998 


90 

365 

149 

909 

6,338 

3 

115 

7.119 

983,495 


90 

19 

39 

5 

63 

34 

419 

903 

4,033 


43 

85 

36 

909 

044 

18,486 


1871. 


10.609 
346,334 

97,973,645 
287, 518 

50.683,608 


13 
97 
14 

9,319 

998.130 

31.530 

397,600 


90 

394 

163 

933 

6,587 

3 

115 

7.139 

936,441 


91 

93 

41 

5 

63 

34 

499 

929 


49 

80 

39 

318 

993 

90,337 


10.679 
380.157 

30, 578. 934 
940,  709 

44,330,040 


CONSTRUCTION  WORKS. 


The  works,  or  establishments  for  the  constrnction  of  machinery,  participated  in  the 
general  favorable  movement  of  the  latter  part  of  1871.  The  demand  for  stationary 
machinery,  apparatus,  and  tools  for  the  coal-mining  and  for  metallnrji^ical  workshops, 
exceeded  the  ordinary  means  of  producing  them,  and  resulted  in  the  rapid  extension 
of  business,  which  largely  benefited  our  working-classes. 

This  beneficial  effect  made  itself  also  felt  over  the  repair-shops  of  onr  oonntry. 

In  our  last  report  we  had  to  call  attention  to  the  limited  relations  our  works  had 
with  foreign  countries.  This  year  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  most  satisfactory  state- 
ments on  this  point,  as  orders  of  importance  were  transmitted  to  some  of  our  principal 
constructors  from  Russia,  Germany,  aud  France,  and  everything  tends  to  indicate  that 
these  relations  will  continue  and  increase.  A  considerable  number  of  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery aud  locomotive-wheels,  of  wrought  iron,  were  delivered  to  Prussia,  although 
they  were  taxed  at  the  rate  of  4.35  francs  (87  cents  United  States  coin)  per  100  kilo* 
grams  on  entering  the  German  Zollverein. 
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NAULB. 

The  wrongbtnail  inannfactnre  coutinneB  Id  tbe  state  of  balf  existence  menlioDei 
our  ]a8t  report,  and  tbreateDs  to  decliDe  more  every  year  to  finaUy  be  rt^daeed  toil 
Bp<*cialities  fur  exportAlion. 

Tbe  buyers,  foreseeing  tbe  rise  in  tbe  prices  of  split  iron,  hastened  to  mean 
stock  on  baud,  tbus  still  more  advancing  tbe  prices  wbicb,  togetber  witb  high  kb 
rendered  difficult  tbe  manufacture  of  tbis  article. 

Tbe  machine-nail  manufacture  has  maintained  itself  during  the  past  stormyperi 
in  good  condition,  not  having  bad  to  contend  with  French  com|>etition.  It  i«expe^ 
to  continue  to  prosper,  owing  to  tbe  perfected  and  economical  modes  of  fabricati* 
acquired  by  tbe  Belgian  manufacturers.  There  is  but  tbe  slightly  advaui^  price 
raw  material,  which  cuuld  in  any  manner  afiect  the  position  of  the  Belgian  trade  : 
this  article. 

GLASS-WORKS. 


-i 


Tbe  disastrous  events  which  have  so  strongly  marked  tbe  last  months  of  tbefea 
1870  contiuued  to  exercise  their  depressing  influence  on  the  commencement  of  liCl 
Notwithstanding  tbis,  tbe  situation  of  tbe  window-glass  industry  could  be  called ; 
relatively  good  one.  Owing  to  tbe  small  exportation  to  France  and  Geruianj  prior fe 
tbe  war,  our  manufacturers  suflered  less  during  tbe  same,  and  survived  witboat  mod 
difficulty  tbe  terrible  days  of  1870,  and  while  the  fears  of  a  general  Enropeao  eai 
dagratiou  were  about  being  quenched,  tbe  furnaces  recommenced  work.  Their  bob 
ber  bad  sunk  to  89  during  tbe  war,  but  by  tbe  Ist  of  January,  1871,  there  were  US 
and  a  short  time  after  l:^b,  in  activity.  Tbe  number  of  active  Vnmaces  before  tbe  ts 
was  119, 

First-quality  glass  found  ready  sales  in  England  and  tbe  United  States,  ^bich w 
still  our  best  customers. 

Tbe  statistics  of  the  window-glass  exports  for  1871  show  a  large  decrease  od  tbw 
of  the  previous  years;  the  quotations  show  a  constant  rising  of  the  prices, both « 
accoimt  of  high  wages  for  labor  and  the  upward  tendency  of  the  market  floctnadoB, 
as  well  as  tbe  defective  quality  of  tbe  raw  material.  The  sulphate  of  soda,  wbic^ 
rose  from  9|  to  10, 11,  and  even  12  francs,  and  tbe  im|jossibility  the  manufactoren are 
placed  in  to  procure  tbe  necessary  qualities  for  tbe  manufacture  of  a  good  article-io 
impossibility  arising  from  the  poor  means  of  transportation — are  serious  obstacles  to 
tho  prosperity  of  tbe  window -glass  trade. 


TOTAL  EXPORTS  OF  WINDOW-GLASS. 


Hi. 


41 


Kilograms 


1869.  igro.  1W1. 

45, 838, 254        40, 847, 233       28, 487,935 


It  will  be  seeu  that  the  increase  of  1869  over  1871  amounts  to  17,410,321  kilograDi. 
and  is  consequently  yet  greater  than  that  of  1870  over  1871,  the  latter  beiQgci^ 
12,359,:i00  kilograms.    There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  our  most  important  onilets. 


n 


Conntries. 


Eoglaod 

UiiiuU  Siaten 

.S  \ve<Ien  h  nil  Norway , 

Dotiiiinrk  

llaustiutic  cities 

Italy 

Swi'txcrlAod 

A  nstria 

Turkey '. 

K?.vpt 

i^ntiab  poa80«8ion8    

Cuba  ami  Purio  Itioo 

l>azil 

Km  do  la  Plata 

riiill  mid  Pfm 

All  otber  couutries 


1871. 


KUwrramt. 

13, 6(64, 179 

5,  369, 775 

n.:i50 

3v^.  146 

2,082,571 

138,663 

£3.363 

186.091 

962.688 

SD4,0;S0 

7-JO,  8^0 

203.962 

155,534 

317, 324 

53  J,  680 

163,616 


1870. 


18,194,341 

8, 167, 166 

56,587 

796,050 

3,536.118 
447. 145 
304,0:24 
40:1.405 

3,481,210 
346,555 

1, 333. 464 
330.538 
336. 874 
5da,438 
596,656 
307,024 


180. 


Tbe  greatest  occupation  of  tho  manufacturers  during  the  last  winter  was  tb 
dinicnlty  ot*  obtaiuiug  tho  necessary  coal  for  the  supply  of  their  establishmcDta.  K«»i 
nifhstuiKhng  all  the  steps  takeu  by  the  special  delegates  of  commerce  and  indiistri 
to  ihe  govcruuient,  or  the  repeated  reclamations  made  by  ali  the  heads  of  worksbopg 
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the  state  of  afi'airs  at  onr  eatablisbineotB  remained  in  tlic  same  critical  condition. 
The  want  of  the  material  did  not  only  prevent  the  sbipnient  of  the  products  to  Ant- 
werp at  certain  stipulated  dates,  but,  and  what  is  worse,  caused  the  forced  intennp- 
tion  of  work  at  the  shops. 

Such  was  the  position  the  owners  of  oar  glass-works  were  placed  in  for  several 
months ;  expecting  to  be  forced  to  st-op  their  establishments  at  any  moment,  and  in 
the  mean  time  continuing  to  work  with  coal  of  improper  quality,  procured  wherever  it 
coold  be  had. 

BOTTLK-MANU  FACTURB. 

The  mannfacture  of  Imttles  has  kept  pace  with  the  movements  of  the  window-glass 
industry.  Under  the  influence  of  the  general  resumption  of  business,  the  last  month 
of  1871  brought  with  them  a  more  favorable  sitnation.  There  are  in  this  cquntry 
fourteen  bottle-works,  twelve  of  which  were  in  operation  during  the  year  1871,  and 
each  of  them  produced  an  average  of  900,000  to  1,000,000  bottles  per  year.  £aoh  of 
these  kilns  consumes  some  200,000  kilograms  of  coal  per  mouth. 

JUMET,  BELGIUM. 

Jamet,  tbe  seat  of  the  window-glass  manufacture,  a  villafje  some  four 
miles  distant  from  Charleroi,  was  visited  in  September,  1872,  bv  the  au- 
thor, some  of  whose  notes  are  appended.  He  regretted  his  inability  to 
see  Mr.  Andrd,  to  whom  he  bore  a  letter,  but  that  gentleman  subse- 
quently furnished  the  desired  iutormation  in  regard  to  the  glass  industry 
of  Belgium  in  a  letter,  extracts  from  which  are  here  presented  : 

JUMET,  Aoremher  13,  1872. 

DkarSir:  *  •  «  Urgent  business  prevented  me  from  answering  your  inquiries 
before  this  day. 

I  incloee  herewith,!,  statement«  of  the  rates  of  wages,  &c.,paid  in  this  country  to 
blowers,  gatherers,  teasers,  flatteuers,  glass-cutters,  packers,  pot-makers,  luborer»«, 
clerks,  foremen,  managers,  &.C.,  in  window-glass  works;  2,  the  percentage  of  the  cose 
«»f  manufacturing  100  feet,  &,c. ;  3,  names  and  number  of  establishments  which  are 
owned  and  worked  by  glass-makers. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  Belgian  window-glass  manufacturers  export  their 
prodoce  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world ;  anO  they  are  able  to  undersell  any  nation 
that  export«  glass.  1  should  think  the  fact  that  the  Belgian  manufiujt.ureis  can  sell 
their  glass  cheaper  than  any  foreign  manufacturer,  is  mainly  owing  to  cheap  labor  and 
large  production  for  each  man.  For,  (except  this  year,)  coals  and  sulphate  of  soda  have 
always  been  much  cheaper  in  England  than  they  were  here;  the  former  30  per  cent,  to 
50  per  cent,  lower  for  coals  used  in  glass-works,  the  latter  10  to  12  per  cent,  lower. 
Now,  coals  and  sulphate  of  soda  are  used  in  very  largo  proport  on  in  glass-making. 

The  Belgian  window-glass  manufacture  has  not  been  a  protitable  business  for  many 
firms  during  a  great  number  of  years.  Of  thirty-six  establishmenrs  which  havu  failed 
(»r  suspended  with  loss  of  money  since  the  year  1842,  fifteen  were  owned  and  worked 
by  men  who  had  previously  been  employed  as  glass-makers,  foremen,  managers,  and 
clerks. 

Bates  of  wages  paid  to  window  glass  makers  in  Belgium  in  I872y  per  calendar  month. 


Ooonpation. 


Blower 

N) 

io 

Teaaer,  to  melt 

Tea»er,  to  rcfioo 

Teaser 

TtiOBcr  helper 

Flattciier 

Do 

Do 

FUtteoer  helper 

Maitener,  5  lads 

GlaM-cutter,  (snpplies  his 
own  diamonilH.) 

Do 


Ko.  1. 

No.  2. 

Xo.3. 

$180 

I1S0 

$100 

110 

100 

80 

80 

80 

•iO 

35 

35 

.10 

40 

40 

40 

32 

32 

30 

18 

18 

18 

40 

36 

30 

36 

32 

28 

30 

30 

26 

16 

16 

16 

12 

12 

12 

30 

30 

26 

S6 

24 

S2 

Occnpation. 


GlnM-cntter,  (sappliea  his  own 

dlnniouds.) 
Sorter,  (to  select  the  qualities  of 
gUies.) 

Packer 

Millei ,  (to  grind  materials,  Sec) . . 

Mixer,  (to  mix  material) 

Put-uiaker 

Pot-maker  helper 

Blacksmith   

Carrier 

Laborer  In  the  yard 

Girls  in  the  yard 

Fo  re  m  an . . . .' 

Manager 


Nal. 

No.  2. 

$20 

120 

32 

30 

20 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

40 

30 

20 

20 

25 

25 

20 

20 

18 

IH 

10 

10 

40 

aG 

170 

70 

No.  3. 


IK* 

21 

10 

19 
:io 

lb 
•-0 
LO 
18 
10 

:m) 

50 
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Percentage  of  cost  of  windovMflass. 


lt\m 


Labor 

Matei  ials 

Fuel...... 

Pocking 

Pottery 

General  expenses 


REMARKS  BY  MR.  ANDR£. 


I 


r 


Each  blower  employs  his  own  gatherer,  and  pays  him  his  wages  ont  of  his  own  evB- 
iugs,  at  the  rates  of  $40  for  the  very  best ;  $3S>  for  good  bands ;  $30  for  seeoDd  d»\ 
aud  $26  for  third-class  gatherers.  There  are  not  aoove  t^sn  blowers  whose  monthly 
wages  average  $180.  They  blow  very  largd  and  heavy  pieces ;  which  article  is  in  very 
limited  demand.  Glass-makers  work  about  forty-eight  to  forty-nine  weeksa  jetr;  tbis 
three  or  four  weeks  remaining  are  required  to  repair  the  furnace. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  managers  and  clerks  earn  higher  salaries  in  large  glan-vorii 
than  those  employed  in  small  concerns ;  with  regard  to  the  salary  of  foremen,  there la 
little  difference  in  large  or  small  establishments. 

Window-glass  blowers,  gatherers,  flatteners,  and  teasers  work  on  Sundays  and  fn^ 
days.  The  Belgian  window-glass  manufacturers  do  not  lodge  their  workmen,  uor  do 
they  supply  them  with  any  fuel,  as  the  English  manufacturers  do. 

There  are  no  unions  among  the  Belgian  glass-makers ;  and  there  has  been  do  ttiiit 
among  them  since  the  year  1826. 

Though  the  Belgian  glass-makers  are  not  now  so  hardworking,  so  steady,  no  stm^ 
or  so  sober  as  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  yet  I  consider  them  8Qpehoria 
the  above  respects  to  the  French  and  the  English  glass-makers.  When  I  wasmaoa^ 
of  glass-works  in  England  I  used  to  employ  English,  Belgian,  and  French  glaM-maken; 
audit  is  from  the  experience  1  have  of  them  that  I  g^ive  this  opinion.  I  maj  ob- 
serve that  I  am  not  biased  by  any  national  partiality  or  prrjndioes,  as  I  am  a  native 
of  France. 

Among  the  saving  Belgian  glass-makers,  there  are  several  who  are  now  maoofa^ 
turers.     These  firms  are  the  foUowing : 


Name  of  firm. 


Schmidt.  Derilley  Sc  Co. 
Joseph  Dovilley  Sc  Co. . . 

L.  Mondron 

Schmkit  Frdres 

Bastin  &  Wilheims 

Schmidt.  Bratten  6c  Co.. 

Mouojer  Frdi  ee 

Monoyer,  Defer  SlCo  ... 

A.  Andris  &  Co 

Manderlier  &  Co 

L  Greff  &  Co 

Mavem  &  Cp 

E  t)ewevro  &  Co 

Dollent  i«'i<ire8 

A.  Missone 

Deulin 

Goffu&Co 

C;.qniamoQt  &  Co. .  

Laurent,  Lettiues  &  Co. . 


Total 49 


o  d 

6S 

Forawlj— 

09 

^"^ 

6 

Blowtn. 

& 

Teaaora. 

5 

Blowen. 

5 

Da 

i 

Ifaaai^m. 

9 

Blower*. 

3 

GUw^attm. 

1 

Do. 

9 

Blowen. 

9 

Do. 

2 

Do. 

2 

Do. 

2 

Da 

2 

Glass -eatteni 

2 

Da 

1 

Da 

1 

Blower. 

1 

Da 

3 

Da 

The  forefroiDg  information  frora  Mr.  Andr6,  who  has  had  experieoce 
as  a  manager  of  glass-works  in  France  and  England,  as  well  as  in  Bel- 
gium, and  who  has  a  thorough  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  renders  any  extended  extracts  from  the  notes  of  the  author 
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cesHary.  A  fev^  facts  may,  however,  be  presented  ftom  the  author's 
book : 

eiy  Srpttmher  24;  1872. — Came  from  Namnr  to  Charleroi  by  rail,  36  miles,  passing 
^h  tlie  t-outbeasleni  parf  of  Belgiiiuif  which  isdevoteil  to  the  ttjanufacture  of  iron 
latts.  From  Cbaiieroi,  came  oot  to  this  place  io  a  carriapie,  and  visited  the  large 
wurlis  of  Messrs.  Bennert  &  Bivort.  They  employ  nearly  1,000  work-people, some 
lom  have  been  with  them  (or  twenty  years,  and  have  laid  by  considerable  money, 
bt'ing  wnrth  C0,000  francs.  Many  of  them  own  the  houses  in  which  they  live,  and 
i^  here  this  is  not  ihecase^each  family  occupies  a  whole  house.  If  otherwise,  there 
fiarate  t'litranoe  to  each  tenement  or  suite  of  rooms.  The  rental  of  dwellings  is 
lows :  For  lour  or  five  rooms,  20  francs  ($4)  per  month  ;  lar^r  houses,  40  francs, 
For  the  very  best,  only  tiO  francs,  ($12 J  each  house  having  a  piece  of  land  for  a 
a  attached. 

WAOK8. 

I  earnings  of  the  workmen  are  as  follows :  A  few  blowers  Qf  great  skill  earn  as 
IS  40  francs  ($8)  a  day,  or  1,000  francs  ($idOO)  per  month,  oat  of  which  they  pay 
klherer. 

net  earnings  of  blowers  average  7^  francs  ($1.50.)  per  day.  Those  who  press  the 
Average  4  frencs,  (60  cents.)  The  great  mass  of  the  workmen,  including  those  who 
e  cylinders  into  panen,  each  from  3  to  4  Irancs  (72  to  96  cents)  per  day.  Unskilled 
!i-s  troin  2  to  3  francs  (40  to  60  cents)  prr  day.  Women  and  girls  earn  but  1^ 
I  (Scents)  per  day.  In  the  fields  near  Jumet^  and  in  the  towns  on  the  rail  way  where 
kte  employed  in  shoveling  coal  and  in  other  unpleasant  work,  women  earn  almost. 
ncs  (^iO  C4*nt»)  per  day.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  has  been  a  considerable  advance 
he  rates  formerly  paid.  The  price  of  provisions  is  moderate,  thougli  ninch  higher 
lonuerly.  Went  into  a  little  shop  which  sold  bread  and  ascertained  that  the 
of  a  loaf  of  good  white  bread  (weighing  2^  kilograms)  was  one  franc,  (20  cents,) 
a  little  under  4  cents  per  ponnd.  Thistirm  does  a  very  extensive  business,  and  sells 
y  to  the  United  States.  AF.hough  there  is  no  passenger  railway  to  Charleroi, 
lave  built  a  railway  on  which  they  transport  tueir  merchandise  to  the  station. 
Acilities  which  Jumet  presents  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  consist  in  the  abun- 

of  raw  material — sand,  lime,  aod-coal-^all  being  in  the  vicinity.  Coal  has 
:;d  in  price,  costing  now  fiom  22  to  25  francs  ($4.40  to  $5)  per  1,000  kilograms, 
r  an  English  ton,)  the  price  a  year  or  two  ago  being  but  from  10  to  12  francs,  ($2 
10.) 

i  not  stop;  as  I  intended,  at  Floreffe,  where  most  of  the  plate-glass  used  in  the 
I  States  is  made. 

PAPBBMAKINa. 

e  manufactare  of  paper,  althoii|::h  now  otie  of  the  large  industries  of 
luui,  was  not  introduced  into  that  country  until  toward  the  end  of 
even  teen  th  century ;  its  progress  was  not  rapid  during  the  eigh- 
h,  but  during  the  last  fifty  years  it  has  so  much  developed  that  the 
rts  of  paper  have  since  that  time  been  very  extensive,  especially  to 
}iud.  Although  the  exports  to  the  United  States  have  been  greatly 
iled  by  our  high  tariff,  yet  they  reach  a  considerable  aggregate, 
e  extent  of  the  paper  industry,  and  the  extremely  low  rates  of 

s  which  prevailed  in  1849,  are  iudicatetl  in  the  following  state- 

• 
• 

\ber  of  fcork-people  employed, — Adults:    males,  771;   females,  789;  total,  1,500. 
"en  under  16:  boys,  23^;  girls,  152;  total,  384.    Aggregate,  1,944. 
ly  wages. — Under  50  centimes,  (10  cents:)  6  men, 24  women,  158  boys,  115  girls; 
1  franc,  (20  cents:)  121  men,  756  women, 70  boys,  'S7  girls;  from  1  to  1^  francs: 
3U,  33  women,  4  boys;  from  1^  to  2  fnrncs:  173  men  ;  above  2  francs,  35  men. 
rentage  of  adults  earning  less  than  1  franc:  men,  15.7;  women.  96. 
'Mintage  of  adults  earning  under  ]\  francs:  mru,  7.3;  women,  100. 
rentage  of  adults  earning  over  1|  francs :  men,  27. 

appears,  therefore,  that  all  the  women,  and  73  per  cent,  of  the  men,, 
red,  in  1849,  a  daily  wage  of  less  than  30  cents,  while  96  per  cent, 
e  women  earned  less  than  20  cents  per  day.    The  advance  in  the- 
of  wages  paid  in  this  industry  in  1872  over  1849  was  nearly,  or 
f  100  per  cent. 

GODIN  AND  SON'S  PAPER-MILLS. 

tbe  exhibition  of  the  World's  Industry  at  London,  in  1851^  Belgium' 
42  L 
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was  only  represented  by  one  finn,  Messrs.  J.  L.  Godin  &  Son,  of  Huy,* 
and  attention  was  particnlurly  called  to  the  extent  and  excellence  of 
their  collection  of  i)aper  of  every  description.  A  prize  medal  was 
awarded  to  them  "  for  a  large  variety  of  printing,  writing,  and  drawing 
papers,  in  all  of  which  great  perlection  was  attained."  Since  that 
period  the  products  of  the  mills  at  Huy  have  obtained  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  foreign  markets,  especially  in  England,  to  which  country  large 
exports  are  made. 

As  it  was  deemed  important  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  labor  in  an  in- 
dustry whose  products  enter  into  a  spirited  competition  with  similar  pro- 
ductions of  the  United  States,  the  author  took  occasion  to  visit  Huy  for 
that  purpose  in  September,  1872.  The  following  extracts  from  his  notes 
are  presented: 

Huy^  Jklgiunif  Septftnler  23,1872. — Caire  her©  from  Li^^e  and  Seraing  on  Satnrdaf 
;jind  icDiaiiiecl  to  viHit  ibe  paper-mills  of  Messrs.  J.  L.  Godiu  &  Sou,  which  are  said  to 
be  tr  e  largest  in  the  world.  I  was  cordially  received  by  Mr.  Diisenbiirj^,  the  director, 
who  courteooBly  gave  me  tbe  iDformation  asked  for,  aud  seut  a  clerk  to  show  me 
tiirongb  tbe  niills  which  are  close  to  this'old  towu,  tbe  other  mills  being  some  six  or 
seven  miles  distant.  Tbe  senior  partners  are  deceased,  and  the  mills  are  owned  bja 
•  company,  which  retains  the  name  of  the  firm,  which  bad  obtained  a  high  repntntioo. 

Tbe  daily  production  is  about  25,000  kilogriims,  (nearly  25  tons.)  1  8aw  the  record 
-of  three  machines  which  made  last  year  (1871)  ^,192,103  kilograms  <  f  paper.  Tbfy 
are  now  working  to  full  capacity,  running  on  Sundays,  or  about  36:J  days  in  the  year. 
Limestone  abounds  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  coal  is  brought  from*  near  Seraiog. 
The  price  of  coal,  which  was  formerly  6  francs,  is  now  18  francs  (§3.60)  per  too, of 
1,000  kilograms.  The  water  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  the  purpot^e  desired.  Ttiey 
make  white,  colored,  and  blue  writing-papers,  (iht>  latter  chieny  for  the  English  mar* 
ket,)  and  fine  priuting-papers,  for  illustrated  journals.  Also,  straw  paper,  using 6,000 
kilograms  ((5  tons)  of  straw  per  day.  They  also  use  esparto  grass  extensively.  Be 
sides  the  fabrication  of  writing-papers,  they  make  and  sell  ruled  paper,  aud  are  extcD- 
sively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes. 

The3'  export  tbeir  products  to  England,  Canada,  and  other  coaDtries,  but  not  moch 
.to  the  United  States,  owing,  as  the  director  alleged,  to  our  high  tarilf. 

Tbe  machinery  was  chiefiy  made  in  this  town,  though  some  of  it  is  of  English  make. 

The  mills  are  very  clean  and  sweet,  and  everything  is  done  to  render  them  healtby  for 

the  work-people.    They  employ  in  all  about  lour  hundred  ])ersons,  chiedy  women  aod 

girls.    The  latter  are  cleanly,  neatly  dressed  for  work,  (except  the  rag-sorters  audc^t- 

iters,)  brigbt,  intelligent,  anil  apparently  happy. 

The  price  which  the  company  pays  for  rags  was  indicated  on  a  card,  of  which  the 
(following  is  a  V'  rbatim  copy: 

''  Cotons  brut,  40  fr.  p.  100  kilos. 

"Toilei^  voile,  55  "    *'   100   " 

■  Wnic^,  in  United  States  co'n,  is  3.G28  cents  per  pound  for  common  cotton  rags,  and 
about  5  cents  (4.99)  for  old  sail-cloth. 

EARNINGS. 

.Nearly  all  the  employes  are  paid  on  a  basis  established  by  the  late  Mr.  Godin,  after 
-  years  of  study  and  computati(m,  each  receiviug  pay  in  proportion  to  the  work  per- 
formed.   The  daily  earnings  are  as  loUows : 

Franc       ^^^^.^^ 

Women,  the  most  industrious  and  best  skilled 2i  $0.50 

ordinary 2  0.40 

inferior,  aud  girls 1^  O30 

rag-sorters  and  cutters 2  O.40 

Hen,  engine  men  and  machinists 7  to  8  $1.40to$1.00 

assistants 4to6  $0.80to$l.'<^ 

other  workmen 4  O.80 

Some)  laborers  and  youths  as  low  as,  but  none  less  tJian 3  O.60 

The  foremen  or  superintendents  of  machines  receive  abont  15  francs  per  day,  or  by 
the  year,  2,500  francs,.  ($500;)  first  assistantfi,  10  francs,  ($2;)  other  assistants  tnd 
paper-cutters,  6  franca  ($1.20)  per  day. 

Toe  average  earnings  of  the  women  are  nearly  or  quite  2  franca  p«r  day,  the  largef 
tpart  receiving  that  amount.  Wages  have  greatly  increased,  of  late,  in  this  and  other 
industries. 

t 

•  Pronounced  **  We." 
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Mr.  Dnspnbnrf]^  stated  that  there  is  bat  little  emigration  from  this  part  of  Belgium, 
pareuts  Uenng  uuwilliug  to  part  with  their  children,  alf  hongU  toey  can  do  better  in  the 
United  States.  As  tne  cost  ot  living  is  small  and  families  asnaliy  large,  the  earnings 
of  families  amount  to  large  snms  in  the  aggregate.  He  mentioned  the  ease  of  one 
family,  of  which  the  father  and  several  sons  and  danghters  worked  in  the  mills,  and 
to  whom  he  paid  last  year  10,000  francs  (1(2,000)  as  the  result  of  their  earnings. 

H(»use-rent  is  low  here,  four  rooms  costing  from  12  to  15  francs  ($2.40  to  $3)  per 
month,  as  I  learned  from  some  of  the  work-people  who  paid  these  prices.  Othei-s  paid 
from  1£0  to  200  francs  per  year  for  three  rooms. 

The  price  of  provisions  here  is  low,  indeed  the  whole  cost  of  living  must  be  low, 
as  indicated  by  my  bill  at  L'Aigle  Noir,  the  best  hott^l  in  the  place,  which  for  an  excellent 
room  and  good  fare  was  about  the  same  for  two  days  as  was  chaiged  for  one  day's' 
accommodations  elsewhere. 

Ill  the*  earoingR  of  the  employes  in  the  Godiii  paper-mills,  as  ffiveti 
above,  it  uiust  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fi^^ures  do  not  indicate  the 
reguhir  rates  ot*  wages,  but  the  respective  auiouuts  which  were  earne<l 
by  women  of  skill  and  industry.  However  unfavorable  a^  comparison 
may  be  made  between  the  industry  of  the  work  people  of  Belgium  and 
those  of  England  and  the  United  States  in  some  industries  or  in  the 
paper  manufacture  elsevheie,.it  is  certain  that  in  no  mill  or  factory 
which  the  author  has  visited  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  the 
activity  and  industry  been  more  apparent  than  in  the  Godiu  paper- 
mills. 

Small  in  territory  as  Belgium  is,  there  are  marked  differences  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  provinces.  The  condition  of  the  work- 
iug-classis  of  Antwerp  and  of  many  parts  of  Flanders,  as  described  in 
sncceeding  pages,  is  nuich  worse  than  in  many  other  portionsoithe  king- 
dom. The  industry  and  thrilt,  the  neat  appearance  and  good  conduct  of 
the  employes  of  the  paper-mills  at  Huy  are  more  apparent  when  con- 
trasted with  those  of 

THE  PAPER-MILLS  AT  DUFFEL,  NEAR  ANTWERP. 

Being  unable  to  visit  this  establishment,  the  author  is*  under  obliga- 
tions to  J.  Riley  Weaver,  esq.,  tJniieil  States  consul  at  Antwerp,  for 
the  following  translation  of  a  statement,  pi-epared  by  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  De  KnyffDemeurs,  dated  1872: 

My  mannfflctory  employs  about  130  operatives,  men,  women,  and  children,  prodncing 
about  70.000  kilograms  of  paper  per  mouth.  These  worli-people  aregronped  into  more 
than  thirty  different  cliisses  They  are  aU  paid  by  the  niece,  that  is  to  say,  tlu-y  are 
paid  more  or  less  according  to  the  qnantity  and  quality  or  the  work  effected  at  the  end 
c»f  each  fourteen  days  It  wonld  require  t»everal  tables  to  explain  the  regulations,  and 
persons  nnaequaimed  wiih  our  industry  would  not  readily  comprehend  them. 

Some  of  our  special  workmen  make  from  3  to  10  francs  (60  cents  to  $2)  per  day. 
Ordinary  laborers  make  from  1^  to  2^  francs  (;)0  to  50  cents)  per  day,  and  the  women 
earn  fr<mj  I  to  1.20  frauc8  (20  to  24  cents)  |»er  day.  Tiie  factory  goes  night  and  day,  iho 
operatives  attending  every  six  hours.  The  workmen  observe  t(&te  days, Sundays,  the 
great  church  festivals,  and  two  annual  f)&te  days  of  the  commune. 

They  are  in  general  ignorant,  poor,  and  miserable'^  but  few  can  reiid ;  none  have  any  • 
idea  of  hygiene,  of  morals,  or  of  ec(momy.    They  are  all  addicted  to  drink,  and  carry 
to  the  cmamivet  (liquor-shop)  a  largo  part  of  their  earnings,  which,  they  ought  Xjo 
bestow  upon   the  welMieiug  of  their  families.    It  is  only  by  the  strictest  supervision 
that  we  can  secirre  the  profwr  execution  ot  the  work. 

As  to  the  expenditure  necessary  to  sustain  one  of  our  wrrkmcn's  families,  I  am  unable 
to  give  yon  ttny  indication,  as  that  depends  U|M)n  and  varies  according  to  the  habits  of 
the  family.  A  goo<l  wife  is  the  providence  of  the  workingman.  Here  the  wives  are 
[>ot,  in  general,  much  superior  to  the  men. 

As  compared  with  the  mills  at  Huy,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  earn- 
ings are  much  less,  the  women  in  the  one  receiving,  on  an  average,  40 
:^uts,  and  in  the  other  but  22  cents,  w^iile  the  <liffereuce  in  the  wages  of 
the  men  is  equally  marked.  In  the  relative  condition  there  is  also  a 
(?ide  divergence;  in  the  one  place  good  conduct  and  thrift,  in  the  othei 
Dtemperauce  and  poverty. 
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AliXWBBP. 

Antwerp  is  the  principal  seaport  of  Belginm,  sitnated  on  the  ri?er 
Sclielde,  whera  luagoifiueut  steamers  and  8aiiiugvei$t$el8  from  every  puifc 
of  the  world  ara  to  be  8eeo  in  its^comoiodioua  ducks}*  It  waaformerl.v  one 
ot  the  most  important  commercial  cities  in  Europe.  lu  the  height  of  its 
prosperit.v  it  is  said  to  have  contained  two  hundred  thousand  iuhalutantB. 
An  old  author  sa^s  that  twenty-fi^e  hundced  vesDeI&w;eiia  to  baaeen at ooe 
time  at  its  docks,  laden  witb  the  productions  of  alt  quartera  of  the  globe. 
It  is  said  that  Napoleon  endeavored  to  make  Antwerp  the  rival  ot'  Lon- 
don in  its  commerce  and  the  rival  of  Portsmouth  a»  a  naval  establish- 
ment. He  regarded  the  frontier  of  the  liiiiney  w^itli  Autweip,  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  prosperity  of  France.  Antwerp,  though  not  celebrated  for 
its  manufactures,  enjoys  a  high  reputation  lor  its  encouragement  cftlie 
arts.  It  is  either  the  birth-place  ce  the  home  of  Uubens,  Van  Dyke, 
Teuiers,  Jordaens,  and  Quentiu  Matsys,  whose  great  works  still  remain 
in  their  native  or  adopted  city.  In  past  centuries  there  were  over  tbirtr 
si  Ik- factories  in  existence,  employing  more  than  four  thousand  operatives. 
In  the  manufacture  of  sewing-silk  the  city  is  still  conspicuous. 

COST  A19D  CONDITION  OF  LABOB  IN  ANTWBBP. 

The  following  letter  and  its  accompanying  statements  were  traosmit- 
ted,  at  the  dateindicated,  by  Mr.  Consul  Weaver : 

CO^SULATB  OF  THB  UnTTRD  STATES, 

Antwrrpf  December  23, 1871 

Drar  Sir:  In  response  to  yoar  reqnest  I  inclose  a  tabular  statement  aliowiog the 
averuge  weekly  wages  earned  by  the  laborers  in  tbe  several  trades,  and  alsossUt^ 
wt-nr  Hbowing  tbe  average  prices  of ,  provisious,  grooeries,  and  liousc>-roat  for  lalwcn 
at  Antwerp  daring  the  year  1H72. 

Upon  a  superficial  examination  of  this  entire  question,  I  found  it  utterly  impoi- 
sible  to  do  atytbiug  like  justice  in  reference  to  it>  taking  into  account  the  difficulty  of 
getting  at  tbe  facts,  and  then  deducing  cojreot  averages;  bat  tbe  qnestion  tsoneoifio 
Uiiicb  importance  that  I  thought  it  best  to  let  you  have  what  facts  I  have  persoualljf  eol- 
lei'.ted,  and  such  suggestions  as  have  occurred  to  me.  I  have  been  Aided  greaily  bjtlie 
re^iorts  for  1871  and  1U72  of  Mr.  Grattan,  British  cousol  at  Antwerp,  with  which  liura 
couipared  and  veritied  my  fignies.  You  are  aware  of  the  a*' moat  distrust  tbat  is  maoi- 
feMte<l  by  the  laboring  people  of  this  country  when  you  question  tbcm  as  to  their  waf^ei 
or  mode  of  living.  Even  people  of  the  better  class  have  to  be  approached  veiyjndi* 
ciously  to  get  any  tbing  like  the  correct  prices.  Either  from  fear  or  shame,  they  prefier 
not  to  disclose  their  actual  condition.  To  give  the  various  rates  in  each  trade  wonU 
be  extremely  interesting,  but  I  have  not  the  means  of  doing  6o  aocnrately  enoofhto 
be  valuable.  The  rate  of  wages  depends  entirely  u|ion  tbe  ability  of  the  laborer  aod 
tbe  time  employed.  Generally  they  work  twelve  hours  per  day  in  summer  auiltcom 
wiuter,  and  are  paid  by  the  hour.  A  record  of  tbe  time  worked  each  day  is  kept,  sum! 
at  the  close  of  toe  week  they  are  paid.  Day-laborers  are  paid  daily,  but  in  tbe  regv- 
lar  employments  weekly ;  boys^girls^women,  and  men  are  employtad,  and  receive  wagtt 
as  various  as  tbe  number  of  bauds  employed.  In  but  a  few  employments  can  tbB 
workmen  be  induced  to  work  by  the  job ;  tbey  prefer  tbe  hour  system.  As  a  pcoeril 
tbing  they  are  very  deiicient  in  skill,  and  very  slow ;  one  band  in  the  United  S>tat«i 
perlorming  cosily  the  work  of  three  in  Antwerp,  and  doin^  a  better  Job.  Tbe  imm- 
lacture  of  cigars  is  quite  a  speaialty  at  Antwerp.  At  one  of  these  factories  tbey  ctt- 
ploy  cbiedy  women  and  girls,  and  I*  am  informed  that  they  succeed  fully  as  well  at  tbe 
men.  They  use  machinery  in  making  the  filler  or  '*  poupoo,"  which,  for  oonimoa  cigar% 
works  well  and  rapidly.  I  am  informed  by  the  proprietor  that  he  employs  seventj 
women  and  girls,  and  ten  men  and  boys.  Thirty  girls  make  the  '*  poapons,''  aini  fortj 
w oiueu  pu  t  on  tbe  ou  ter  wrappers.    The  placing  of  the  upper  wrappers  pays  from  aevia 


^ho  makes  the  center  and  puts  on  tbe  inner  wrapper,)  and  this  costs  on  au  afenpJ 
nv..  iiancs  per  week,  leaving  for  the  week's  earning tweuty franca <$4)  foraguoAaftf 
ago  hand.  They  pay  thirty  centimes  {6  cents)  i>er  tbomsaud  fw  tu^u^  **  poMpona'*  ^ 
maciiiuery.  One  girl  can  make  twenty-iivo  thousand  p«r  week,  earning  aeven  awl  a 
nait  iraucM,  ($1.50.) 
To  those  who  work  b^  lh«  how,  he  pa^s  from  4  to  50  oeoiimea  per  hov,  tfat  w«k- 
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nie  averaging  ten  and  oDe-ha)f  botrrs  in  wiliter,  and  as  ihe>  wages  average  5  cents 
our,  the  eainiugs  are  52^  cents  per  day.  Tbeee  are  the  wages  of  packers,  boxers, 
art«rB 

laM  been  confipnted  tbat  a  workman  in  Belginm  cannot,  on  an  average,  make  more 
500  francs  ($100)  per  year.  How  he  makes  both  ends  meet  is  a  profound  myt»tery. 
Ihe  wife  and  each  child,  as  soon  as  at  all  able,  counts  as  a  producer.  Tbey 
rery  poorly,  not  beiug  able  to  indulge  in  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  ^ucb  us 
r  and  meat.  The  workmen  have  meat  perha])S  abont  once  a  day  in  the  shape  of 
bat  for  the  other  'meals  they  have  piincipally  bread  of  the  cheapest  quality, 
times  to  give  it  a  relish  they  sandwich  two  pieces  of  bread  with  a  slice  of  apple 
nger-bread.  Clothing  costs  very  little,  and  nearly  all  wear  the  wooden  M^oto.* 
1  cost  from  50  centtmes  to  one  franc.  As  for  fail, they  nevc^ think  of  the  luxury 
wood  fire.  Even  the  wealthy  could  not  afford  to  burn  wood,  it  being  employed 
by  thf$  bakers.  In  the  table  I  have  calculated  board  per  month  at  from  bO  to  120 
B,  but  this  is  for  the  middle  class.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  we  have  no 
siona"  (boarding-hooses)  in  Antwerp.  Outside  of  the  hotels  there  are  no  places 
3  yon  can  engage  respectable  board  and  lodging.  "Work-people  are  compolled  to 
odgiugs  with  breakfast,  and  go  to  the  restaurant  for  luncheon  and  dinners.  Put 
vorkman  cannot  afford  this.  JHe  is  generally  married  or  lives  with  his  parents, 
le  cannot  apeftd  more  than  10  Jraucs  ($2)  per  week  for  all.  For  a  family  of  tive 
QS  the  weekly  wages  are  perhaps  about  Sb  to  S^  francs,  ($4  to  $5.)  They  cau  save 
few  franoB  oat  of  this. 

DRINKING  HABITS. 

nking  is  a  tenfhle  mierfortone  to  the  workingmeu  of  Belgiam.  They  not  only 
beer  but  gin  ;  and  mm  being  so  cheap,  thousands  of  laborers  go  reeling  honre 
from  their  toil.  Especially  upon  the  docks  women  hawk  the  accursed  liquid  from 
to  man,  arrd  on  Saturday  nights  begin  the  revUs  that  often  continue  until  the 
e  of  Monday.  The  people  of  lato  are  making  an  effort  to  do  something  to  stop 
conrge  of  the  poor  man,  this  chief  source  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  crime.  I 
;  that  lack  of  time  prevents  me  from  placing  before  you  the  actual  c<  ndition  of 
orking-class  in  this  country  ;  such  information  should' be  systematized  to  be  of 
to  do  this  demands  labor  and  time.  *  *  * 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

JAS.  RILEY  WEAVER, 

VtUM  btaUv  Cotuul. 


WAaES  IN  ANTWERP  IN  1872. 


«Af  §k<Htimg  the  arerage  weeklif  f cages  paid  the  varioue  clasaee  of  workmen  at  Antwerp 

during  the  year  1872. 


OccniMtioD. 

Weekly 
WHges; 

Oocnpatfon. 

Woekly 
wsgbtt. 

13  30 
4  20 
4  80 

4  50 

5  40 
3  00 

3  76 
372 
390 

4  M) 

3  36 
209 

4  80 
tf  50 

3  54 
1  08 

4  20 

5  10 
330 

3  78 

4  50 

$3  30 

Djths 

Plaster-oruament  makers 

G  60 

nik^^i^ - 

Plambers 

4  OS 

ij<)6rs .................. ............ 

Pniiiters   

3  no 

A vTiAW  ........••«•■••■••■•••••  •»•••• 

Rattan>worken 

3  7J 

« 

Rice-mitls 

3  76 

t-rBftkers.  .............•....•••••••• 

Saltworks 

2  76 

tere ..-. 

Saw-mill 

4  C3 

ji^nm  ..............••••••.•• 

Sowine-sflk  makers 

3  00 

■    .............................. 

Shiit-makcrs 

2  70 

ini   ..  ............................. 

3  6) 

,  Stone-^rutters 

4  2^ 

era 

Sncflr-i-efliiti"8 

3  V,»^ 

•driver* 

Ti'llors '. .'!.*.'.".*!!.*!! 

5  10 

PSfiCTS  ..................•••••-..••• 

Upbohiterers 

4  80 

akpTB  ............................. 

Weavern 

3  (X) 

liths 

Weavem  of  Antwero  silk 

4  *J0 

•eatt^fn 

Wh?te.wai*ber» ., 

Wood  cai  vera 

3  (lO 

I     .  ..................••...•••...•• 

6  :^o 

len ■ 

Wool- washers 

4  30 

« .............................. 

» 

« 

I  antbor  paid  1^  franf«  <25  oentp)  for  a  pair  of  the  best  quality ;  commoD,  ttrons  sabots  for 
g-peuple  cosi  75  cenl/uies,  (13  cents.) 
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STRIKES  IN  BELGIUM. 

Haviu^if  devoted  considerable  space  to  a  history  of  the  strikes  in  En- 
gland, the  followinii^  coudeDsed  account  of  the  strikes  of  the  workmen 
employed  in  several  bramches  of  industry,  chiefly  iu  Antwerp,  is  pre- 
sented. It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Grattan,  British  consul  in  Autwerp, 
who  formerly  occupied  the  same  position  in  Boston,  a  gentlemau  whose 
long  experience  and  mature  judgment  eminently  tit  him  for  such  an  in- 
vestigation. The  author  personally  visited  Antwerp,  but  after  consul- 
tation with  the  United  States  consul,  Mr.  Weaver,  it  was  deemed  un- 
Decessary  to  make  an  original  investigation. 

The  Bt^l^ian  mannfactnrerR  have,  in  general,  always  endearoml  to  conciliate  the 
interest  and  well-lieing  of  the  working-class  with  tbe  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  within  a  few  years  past  there  bas  been  a  rise  iu  wages  of  aboot 
i^  to  30  per  cent.  Nevertheless)  tbe  operatives  are  far  fmm  being  satisfit^l,  simI  tbrir 
demands,  on  the  contrary,  increasing  from  day  to  day,  strikes  have  taken  place  m  tk 
different  industrial  centers. 

For  some  time  past  strikes  had  occurred  among  the  workmei!  of  varioos  tnAtt, 
witb  the  limited  object  of  demanding  an  increase  of  wages  or  a  reduction  nf  boon  of 
labor.  Tbe  masters,  being  unable  to  resist,  were  compelled  to  yield ;  and  tbu6,a(  Ant- 
werp the  masons,  sbipwrigbts,  tailors,  and  others  have  been  engaged  in  disputing  tbe 
increasing  demands  of  their  men. 

Ik  MM.  -  ^^  *  I 

I  Tbe  musters  in  tbese  various  trades,  not  having  mncb  capital  at  their  conimaDa,iod 

I  unable,  from  tbe  nature  of  tbeir  business,  to  close  their  establish inents,  have  bceu  iftr- 

i|  eluded  IVom  resistii^g  t  be  strike  by  a  suspension  of  work.    At  tbe  same  time  tbe  w-cdW 

*'  nations,"  or  associations  of  workmen  wbo  supply  bauds  for  the  loading  aod  ooiuaii- 

ing  of  sbips,  and  for  other  commercial  operations  in  tbe  i>ort  of  Antwerp,  iof  rnit^  tb« 
I  mercantile  body  that  they  would  no  longer  work  either  at  night  or  on  Sunday^»i' 

^  tbough  it  must  be  stated  thnt  numerous  exceptions  to  tbis  general  rule  took  place  in 

consuleration  of  extra  ))ay.     Strikes  bad  also  taken  place  in  Brussels  andGbeut  aiuou{ 

tbe  mechanics,  whicb  otfer  mucb  analogy  to  tbe 

I  STItIKE  OF.TUE  CIQAR-MAKKR8  OF  ANTWERP. 

There  are  in  Antwerp  al)out  45  to  50  esrablisbments  exclusively  devoted  to  tbe  man- 
ufacture of  cigars,  aivd  employing  altogetber  about  10,000  workmen  and  appreutioe«. 

Tbe  wages  of  a  workman  anioiinC  to  from  25  to  35  trancs  ($5  to  $7)  a  week ;  tboMof 
tbe  apprentices  to  5  francs,  ($1.)  whicb  are  deducted  from  tbe  wages  of  tbe  workioao. 
Tbe.He  apprentices,  termed  **  pou|>etiers/*  are  children  of  from  ten  to  fonrleeo  }eanof 
age,  wbose  busineMS  it  is  to  make  tbe  inner  roll,  tbe  workman's  task  being  tlieniore 
difficult  and  complicated  one  of  completing  the  cigar  by  means  of  tbe  exterior  It^vn 
Tbe  preparatory  labor  thus  performed  by  tbene  •*  pon|)etiers"  tends  very  coiwitlerabiy 
To  diminish  and  simplify  tbe  work  done  by  the  men,  and  Iea<ls  of  course  to  a  ]tra{)or- 
tionate  increase  in  the  productive  power  of  tbe  factory  ;  and  hence  it  follows  lliattb« 
manufacturers  attach  great  importance  to  having  this  preliminary  work  performed  by 
children  or  apprentices,  who  by  this  means  also  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  tr;iile,a&(i 
become  ultiuiately  available  workmen. 

The  rate  of  waiges  being  very  high  in  proportion,  and  tbe  competitiou  extremely 
active,  especially  in  respect  to  low-priced  cigars,  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance that  the  factory  should  be  made  to  yield  as  much  as  possible,  as  il  is  only  tbrouj^ 
large  sales  that  a  pn>at  can  be  realized. 

During  the  Hummer  of  1(^71  tbe  operatives  of  all  the  cigar-factories  struck  simol- 
taneousiy.  They  had  formed  a  considerable  reserved  fuud,  and  it  is  also  underetoud 
tLat  they  received  pecuniary  assistance  from  England  and  Germany.  They  rqnircd, 
independently  of  a  reduction  of  the  bimrs  of  lal>or,  that  the  wuges  of  the  '*  ponpetiera" 
should  be  paid  by  the  manufacturers,  without  deduction  from  tbeir  own  wa^aod 
that  the  *' poupetiers"  should  iu  fact  be  employed  b^'  tbe  manufacturers;  wbtreas, 
according  to  the  system  hitherto  prevailing,  every  workman  brought  his  own  **pi^ 
.  ijetier,"  for  wliose  work  he  was  responsible.  The  et}ect  of  the  change  demanded  wooW 
have  been  not  only  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  men  considerably,  but  to  relieve  thrio 
of  a  large  share  of  their  responsibility  as  to  the  performance  of  the  work.  &»  it  woold 
have  been  in  the  power  of  the  workman  to  attribute  any  imperfection  iu  the  article 
produced  to  the  "  poupetier"  appointed  and  paid  by  the  manufacturer  himself.  T\kj 
at  last  went  further,  and  their  demands  embraced  the  eventual  dismissal  of  tbe  "poo- 


\i 
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lor,  according  to  their  caloulaiiou,  the  less  abundaut  the  supply  of  workmea  Uieinww 
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Not  beiDg  able  to  enter  into  factories  either  in  the  capacity  of  apprentices,  in  con- 
scqiience  ot  tbe  opposition  of  the  men,  uor  ultimately  hh  workmen,  liom  tbe  fact  of 
tteir  not  posnessiug  tbe  necessary  qualitications,  it  is  evident  tbat  tbe  enormous  num- 
ber of  unemployed  hands  will  coubtitute  a  real  danger  to  social  order  and  pubhc 
Afcurity.  •  »  *  •  • 

This  movement  toward  the  suppression  of  the  apprenticeship  system  is  doubtless 
favorable  to  the  present  operatives,  who  will  protit  by  it  for  a  time;  but  were  the 
tendency  to  becoiiie  general,  acd  to  be  applied  to  all  trades,  a  most  formidable  crisis 
would  be  tbe  result.  This  danger  was  at  once  clearly  recognized  by  the  Antwerp 
cigur  manufacturi'rs,  and  they  took  immediate  measures  to  resist  tLe  demand.  A  league 
was  formed  among  the  employers,  and  it  was  agreed  tbat  in  case  tbeopeiutives  should 
cetise  wurk  and  leave  any  one  fnclory,  all  the  other  establishments  should  be  imme- 
diately closed,  and  hence  ihe  strike  became  general.  The  musters  were  quite  prepared 
to  connent  to  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  t(»  a  reasoLable  increase  of  wages, 
but  they  entirely  refused  to  agree  to  the  new  conditions,  as  far  as  the  **poupeiiers" 
were  concerned. 

Thfs  state  of  things  lasted  for  some  weeks,  but  it  could  not  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed ;  the  workmen,  subsidized  by  foreign  agencits,  stoutly  refused  to  abate  any  of 
their  pretentions;  while  tbe  masters,  seriously  crippled  in  their  resources  by  ihe  stop- 
page of  their  works,  found  themselves  in  danger  ot  being  supplanted  by  foreign  com- 
petition. Tbe  result  was  what  might  have  been  necessaiily  expected.  Certain  munu- 
factnrers,  being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  unequal  struggle,  ended  by  leopening 
their  establishments,  and  yielded,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  tbedemandMof  tbe  work- 
men. The  resistance  of  the  employers  was  thub  weakened  and  disorganized,  while 
tbe  strike  acquired  increatsed  strength,  an<l  was  the  better  ablo  to  persist  in  its  preten- 
sioiiH  and  demands.  Some  of  tbe  manufacturers  endeavored  to  introduce  workmen 
from  Holland,  in  onler  to  be* enabled  lo  resume  work. 

Some  came,  but  the  Antwerp  operatives  resorted  to  intimidation  and  violence  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  the  intruders  to  return  to  their  own  country;  collisions  and 
encounters  occurred,  which  in  some  cases  necessitated  tbe  employment  of  coercive 
measures,  but  tbe  work  of  intimidation  had  produced  its  effect — the  Dutchmen  quit 
the  town.  Other  manufacturers  went  to  Metz  and  to  Strabburg  for  tbe  purpose  of 
engaging  women  to  do  the  work,  but  this  attempt  was  equally  unsuccesstul,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  the  fmiale  operatives,  coupled  witii  tbe  inferiority  of  their 
work,  having  always  been  insuflScient,  to  make  up  ibr  the  \ieficiency  of  male  hands. 
Tbe  resibtance  of  the  workmen  was  so  well  organized,  their  resources  so  varied,  that 
they  w^ere  able  to  prolong  tbe  strike  fo^  the  period  of  four  months  and  a  half,  during 
which  time  the  great  ma^sof  the  operatives  iind  their  families  subsisted  without  work, 
no  doubt  owing  to  assistance  obtained  from  abroac}.  Tbe  result  has  been  a  slight 
increase  of  wages  to  the  workmen  engaged  in  some  of  tbe  branches  of  ihe  oigar  trade, 
but  in  some  of  tbe  principal  establisbments  the  '^poupetiers''  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  and  will  not,  it  is  said,  be  replaced,  and  the  hours  of  labor  have  been 
reduced  from  11  to  9^  houra  a  day. 

The  resistance  they  were  for  so  long  a  period  enabled  to  make  has  tended  to  encourage 
the  pretensions  of  all  the  operatives  engaged  in  the  cigar-factories,  and  leaves  room 
to  fear  tbat  renewed  attempts  may  ere  long  be  made  to  enforce  their  ulterior  views. 
These  men  make  a  good  living,  earning  on  the  average  about  30  francs  ($0)  a  week  for 
five  days'  work.  They  desire,  it  is  said,  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  pay  for  four 
days'  labor. 

Work  was  resumed  in  all  the  factories,  bnt  the  Antwerp  ciirar  trade  had  received  a 
serions  blow  ;  and  as  far  as  cigars  of  ordinary  quality  are  concerned,  it  would  appear 
thai  tbe  native  manufacturers  are  no  longer  able  to  make  headway  against  ioreign 
competition. 

STRIKE  OF  MECHANICS  IN  BRUSSKLS  AND  GHENT. 

Some  time  after  these  events,  a  strike  of  mechanics  occnrred  in  Brussels.  The  arti- 
sans asked  for  a  reduction  of  working-hours,  additional  ]>ay  for  all  extra  work,  and  a. 
general  increase  ot  wages.  They  announced  at  the  same  time  that  the  strike  was  not 
to  be  a  general  one,  but  tbat  it  would  be  carried  on  from  one  workshop  to  another,  so< 
that,  while  economizing  their  own  resources,  the  men  might  compel  tbe  masters,  one  by 
one,  to  accept  their  terms. 

The  emph>yers  determined  to  resist,  and  decided  that,  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  strike* 
i.i  any  one  establibhment,  a  general  lock-out  should  at  once  be  proclaimed.  The  strike ' 
took  place,  and,  whether  from  want  of  union  among  the  masters,  or  from  a  feeling  on. 
their  part  that  tbe  demands  put  forth  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  well  founded,  it  had  a. 
pacific  solution,  and  ended  by  a  compromise  between  the  parties. 

A  short  time  later,  another  strike  of  a  very  similar  character  took  place  at  Ghent- 
Thanks  to  the  conciliatory  intervention  of  the  burgomaster  of  tbat  iown,  a  mutnaL 
nnders  anding  between  tbe  masters  and  the  workmen,  based  also  upon  a  compromise,, 
was  promptly  and  peaceably  attained. 
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mOV  INDU8TBT. 

Tho  report  of  tbe  Oliarleroi  Chaml^er  of  CoiDiueix^,  extfacto  from 
wbich  appear  ou  precedrag  pagee,  i^bawa  tbe  exteot  of  tbe  various 
braDcbe8  of  tbe  irou  iiidnstry  iu  tbat  x)art  of  Belgiam. 

One  of  tbe  tlr^t  objects  wbicb  attracted  tbe  atteution  of  tbe  aotbor 
ou  bin  iii'Mt  vi^it  to  Brvuusela  wa£  a  atatae  of  J^Imi  Cockerill/an  EiigM 
engineer,  tbe  founder  of  the  works  at  Seraing,  wbo  received  posttiumooi 
bouors,  nltbougb  iu  h\»  lifetime  be  obtained  but  a  small  portioD  of  rhe 
material  reward  to  wbicb  bis  e^ujuent  abilities  and  euterprise  eatitled 
bim.  Tbe  works  were  eatabliabed  iu  18I€,  and  occupy  tbe  foroicr  piUioi 
A>f  the  Prill iH^  Bishop  of  Liege,  with  tbe  enoriuqns  constructions  since 
added  to  bt  it  for  its  present  purpose.  The  vast  pile  of  buildings  forms 
a  little  town  of  itself.  Iron  and  coal  are  extracted  from  mines  ^vitliiii 
its  walls,  wbicb  also  iuclose  a  canal  aud  railroad  leading  down  to  tb# 
liver.  Blastfurnaces,  puddling-furnaces, rolliug>mills, and  forges occo* 
py  tbe  interior,  where  iron  is  wrought  into  articles  of  all  sorts,  from 
pen-knives  up  to  Steam-eugiues  and  locomotives,  some  of  them  of  twen- 
ty >live  bundled  borse  ]>ower.  Tbe  lion  on  tbe  ^\d  of  Waterioo  vm 
cast  at  these  works.  Mr.  CockeriH  was  originally  in  partnership  with 
the  King  of  Holland,  aud  after  his  expulsion  from  Belgiam  in  18;^,imr- 
chased  his  share  and  became  i^ole  proprietor.  Tbe  works  are  now  car- 
ried on  hy  an  association  known  as  tbe  ^^Soci^t^  John  Co<HLerilL^ 

As  these  Celebrated  works  require  more  than  a  passing  notice,  tiie 
following  extended  aud  more  recent  jtccouut  than  tbat  cooUiiued  in  tbe 
note  book  of  tbe  author,  extrai^ted  from  the  Loodou  Eugiueering,  isbere 
ixresented : 

THK  COCKERILL  IROH  AND  6TKRL  WOKK8,  BERAIKO. 

Siuce  the  death  of  Jobo  CockeriU  the  vorka  at  SeraiDg  have  be^u  further  euUneMf 
aud  at  the  preseut  tiiue  they  occupy  a  positioD  perhaps  second  odIj  to  t-hoee  of  Krepp 
at  Ksseu.  The  collieries  are  4our  iu  uuiuberfAud  are  wotked  at  depths  of  abuutr^ 
yards  by  the  uid  of  twenty -four  eoffiues,  giving  a  total  of  900  hor8e-pi>wer.  They  gi¥« 
employ iiieut  to  2,400  workuieu,  and  their  annual  production  is  :^^0,000  tons.  Tbt  earn- 
pauy  always  keep  from  ^fteeu  hundred  to  two  thousand  tons  of  coal  on  hand  \u  cam 
of  a  strike  or  of  any  other  euiergeucy.  *  *  *  The  coke-tumaces  constat  g/  (oorgruB{ii, 
comprising  143  horizontal  kilns,  and  twelve  groups,  coiuprisiug  216  A|>po}t  kilus.  Cm- 
uccted  with  thetu  are  six  washiug-iuachiueB,  and  thirteen  steaai-engioes  of  V^  boife 
po  wfr  euUecti  vely.  The  number  of  workmen  is  140,  and  the  annual  production  of  cokt 
is  140,000  tons. 

The  blast-furnaces  ai^  five  in  number,  wjtli  f  toves  for  healiog  the  blast  and  tspfiiBg- 
sheds  for  ordinary  pig-iron.  In  this  department  are  fifteen  engines  of  480  colkcUve 
horse-hower,  and  300  workmen,  the  annual  yield  being  55,000  tons.  *  •  •  Tlww 
are  four  more  blast-furnaces  now  in  course  of  construction  for  producing  steel  pif«^ 
There  are  two  founderies  for  iron  and  one  for  copper,  employ ing  280  workmen,  and  ax 
engines  of  90  horse- power  collectively,  the  annual  yiekl  being  5,000  tona.      •      *     * 

The  founderies  are  large  and  commodioUH,  and  are  well  fitted  with  cranes  and  ote 
appliances  suited  for  the  heavy  work  turned  out  there.  The  caatinieB  in  and  aboottiie 
founderies  were  decidedly  good  and  clean. 

In  the  wrought-iron  de^iartment  there  are  75  heating-furnaces,  7  steain-ba]Binen,H 
rolling-millH,  aud  55  engines  of  1,900  aggregate  liorse- power :  the  workmen  uanilri 
1,240,  and  the  annual  production  is  returned  as  40,000  tons  in  rails,  girders, 


:  sheet-iron. 


bsrawi 


A  very  fine  mill,  by  Collier  of  Mancfaefrter,  was  at  irork  rolling  tires  for  «ilw»7 

wheels,  and  a  noticeable  feature  here  was  the  care  taken  to  insure  the  identification  at 

any  time  of  every  tire  rolled  in  this  miU  by  impressing  it  with  no  less  than  fuortaai 

.stamps.  •  *  •  ••  •  • 


560  workmen,  and  turns  out  17,000  tons  of  steel  annually.' 
/S-L  i'       '^*'**  ""^  l'^heating.furuace8,78team-baniiu«ii,,70  amitbrffirw.  su.a5eiisnn« 
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Tbe  macbioe-shops  are  well  arraoged  and  appointed,  and  contain  368  tools,  including 
latbfti,  Hlj&.}ung,  planing,  slotting, drilling,  boring,  and  other  machines.  Thei-e  are  two 
h.vdrun1ic-pre(we8,a  number  of  portable,  tixed,  and  overhead-traveling-crant'S,  and  20 
8t«aui-engiue8  reprefleuting  264  horse-power.  The  -workmen  here  number  1,400,  aud 
tbe  weight  of  the  machinery  pnKhiced  annnally  is  put  at  7,000  tons.         •  *  ♦ 

In  the  bridge-building  department  and  the  boiler-shops  are  55  drilling,  bending, 
abearing,  planing,  riveting,  and  other  machines;  3  hammers,  54  furnaces,  and  11  eu- 

fiues  of  12U  collective  horse-power,  with  5U0  workmen,  the  annual  production  being 
,000  tons.    The  work  turned  out  in  the  boiler-shops  is  very  good,  the  marking-nff  being 
done  in  a  systematic  and  workmanlike  manner. 

Tbe  iron-mi  uee  belonging  to  the  company,  by  which  they  have  secured  a  supply  of 
iion  for  one  hundred  years,  are  not  at  Seraiug,  as  already  observed,  but  in  the  Li^^^e 
and  Namur  districts,  as  well  as  in  Luxembourg  and  Spain.  They  are  30  in  number, 
and  those  in  Belgium  employ  17  engines  and  800  workmen,  the  annual  yield  being 
1^,000  tone.  Tl»e  company's  ship-building  yard  is  at  Antwerp,  whej-e  they  constrnot 
both  ocean  and  river  steamers. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  so  far,  at  the  Seraing  works  alone  more  than  7,000  handa 
aie  employed,  while  the  engines  represent  couHiderably  more  than  7,000  horse-power. 
Bat  this  is  not  all,  for  there  is  a  brick-field  producing  15,000,000  of  bricks  per  year,  and 
giving  work  to  a  large  number  of  hands,  besides  which  there  are  15  locomotives  ctf 
sfball  power  for  hanling  purposes,  and  420  workmen  employed  on  the  system  of  rail- 
ways by  which  the  works  ace  tsaveraed,  and  thus  connected  with  the  main  railways  of 
the  oonntry. 

Besides  tbe  locomoHves,  there  are  also  80  horses  employed  about  the  works,  15  of 
them  4)etog  in  the  ooHienes.  Fisom  the  annoal  report  for  1872  it  appears  that  there 
were  8,912  persons  employed  on  the  works;  254  steam-engines  of  7,834  collective  horse- 
power; the  wages  paid  amounted  to  8,500,000  francs,  ($1,700,000  ;)  the  fuel  consumed 
amounted  to  350,000  tons,  and  tbe  produce  is  put  down  at  $6,000,000. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  an  establishment  like  that  at  Seraing  does  not  con- 
aist  wholly  of  wodcsbopf*  and  machinery,  bat  that  in  such  a  community  tbe  interest 
aad  welfare  of  the  «mploy^  receive  some  consideration.  This  is  especially  so  here,  for 
bouses  have  been  built  tor  workmen,  and  attached  to  each  department  of  tbe  works  is 
a  large  dining-room,  with  a  kitchen,  proper  arrangements  being  made  for  the  custody 
of  each  workman's  provisions.  Similar  arrangements  are  carried  out  at  the  collieries, 
where  there  are  also  baths  for  the  use  of  the  miners.  There  is  likewise  a  dispensary, 
from  which  medicine  is  delivered  gratuitously  to  all  those  employed  on  tbe  wcvks  and 
their  families.  Ou  the  heights  of  Seraing,  a  short  distance  from  the  works,  and  in  an 
elevated  and  healthy  situation,  is  a  hospital  built  by  the  company.  It  has  a  special 
physician  attached  to  it,  and  will  acconnnodate  between  80  and  90  patients,  the  statf 
of  nurses  aitd  atteudaote  oouaisting  of  nuns.  There  is  also  an  orphanage  near  tbe  bos- 
]Htal,  ai  which  45  children  of  both  sexes  are  now  being  brou|^ht  up,  most  of  whom  lost 
tlieir  parents  during  a  visitation  of  cholera  at  Seraing.  Besides  all  tbi^,  the  company 
extends  Its  care  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  present  welfare  of  the  workmen,  and  has 
established  a  society  for  relief  and  pensions.  It  is  not  compulsory  on  the  workmen  to 
belong  to  tbe  society,  bot  they  are  expecred  to  Join  it,  and  every  inducement  is  ofiiered 
to  tbem  to  do  so.  The  eotnpany,  however,  in  really  deserving  cases,  grants,  out  of  its 
own  funds,  temporary  relief  and  pensions  to  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  society. 
We  thus  have  an  establishment  possessing  enormous  resources,  and  being  entirely  self- 
eontaiued  and  self-snm>lyiag,  and  iudependcBt  of  external  aid,  except  in  the  matters  of 
copper  and  timber.  The  company  is  managed  by  a  board  composed  of  five  members, 
tbe  active  supervision  of  tbe  works  devolving  upon  M.  Sadoine,  as  director-general, 
who  is  assisted  by  twelve  chief  engineers,  e|Mih  of  whom  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  dis- 
tinct department.  The  working  staff  have  suites  of  offices,  besides  which  i here  are 
anangements  for  facilitating  engineering  studies;  there  is  also  a  library  and  laltora- 
t'try  attached  to  the  establishment.  One  thing  which  strikes  the  vimtor  to  Seraing  is 
tho  ext!enie  neatness  and  order  which  prevail  throughout  the  works,  and  which  is 
ri^dly  insisted  upon. 

The  anthof's  visit  to  these  celebrated  workfl  was  inopportune,  as  tbe 
GooBt  de  Flanders,  brother  of  tbe  King  of  Belgium,  and,  a^  is  commonly 
believed,  a  large  stockholder,  was  ou  that  day  making  an  examination  of 
tbe  establish  men  t,  accompanied  by  M.  Sadoine,  the  director-general,  (on 
a  previous  attempt  to  personally  examine  the  works  the  presence  of 
the  king  caused  a  sus|)ensioo  of  all  business  at  Seraing.)  From  one  of 
the  chief  engineers  much  information  was  obtained  in  regard  to  the 
extent  and  production  of  the  establishment,  which,  however,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  present,  as  the  foregoing  statement  is  more  complete. 
From  the  authoi-'s  note  book  the  following  is  selected  in  regard  to-— 
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Wages. — The  men  work  chiefly  by  the  piex^e,  and  their  earninsfs,  con- 
sequently, depend  upon  their  industry.  The  price  of  puihlling  was 
stated  to  be  1  franc  50  ceu^imes  for  350  kilograms,  being  90J  ceuts  for 
a  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  97  cents  for  2,400  poumls,  which  latter  qsq- 
ally  constitutes  a  ton  in  English  iron-mills.  At  this  rate  the  men  were 
said  to  average  7^  francs  ($1.50)  per  day.  The  price  seemed  remark 
ably  low,  but  the  gentleman  who  gave  the  information  a^st^rted  tbatit 
was  entirely  accurate. 

In  the  rolling-mills  men  earn  from  5  to  6  francs  ($1  to  $1.20)perdfly. 
In  machine-shops,  the  foremen  earn  from  6  to  7  francs,  ($1.20  to  $I.40J 
the  skilled  workuien  average  3|  francs,  (65  cents,)  and  comoioii  labor- 
:l  ers  from  2  to  3  irancs  (40  to  60  cents)  per  day.     In  the  coal-mines  uieo 

^''  average  about  5  francs  ($1)  per  day.    Hours  of  labor:  from  6  to 8, 9 to 

12,  1  to  4,  and  4.10  to  6  o'clock,  being  nearly  10  hours  per  day. 

Only  about  one  fifth  of  the  worknien  are  residents  of  Serainj:;  the 
principal  part  of  the  remainder  live  in  the  villages  of  Engis  and  Affli^y, 
from  which  they  come  daily  in  the  cars. 

Rents  in  Seraing:  Two  or  three  rooms,  20  francs  ($4)  per  month. 
Price  of  coal :  26  francs  ($5.20)  per  ton  of  1^000  kilogi*ams. 

Tbo  ore  used  in  the  works  is  chiefly  brought  from  the  viciuity  of 
Kanuir. 

Engineering  shops  at  Anturerp. — For  the  purpose  of  building  marine- 
engines  and  other  machinery,  the  Soci^t6  John  Cockerill  has  sbopsat 
Antwerp.     If  all  the  engines  built  there  ai*e  equal  to  the  powerfalow 
which  propelled  a  steamboat  from  Ostend  to  Dover,  in  a  terrible  sea, 
j  after  the  equinoctial  storm  in  September,  1872,  the  author  can  commend 

II  them — the  only  thing  connected  with  the  boat  or  passage  iudicated 

I  which  deserves  commendation. 

;; 

^1  Li^ge  is  finely  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ourthe  with  the  Mease, 

in  a  fertile  valley.    The  clouds  of  smoke  usually  seen  from  a  distance 
J  hanging  over  it  proclaim  the  manufacturing  city,  the  Birmingham  of 

j|  BelgiuiD;  and  the  dirty  houses,  murky  atmosphere,  and  coal-staiued 

i  streets  are  the  natural  consequence  of  the  branch  of  industry  in  whicli 

[  its  iubabitants  are  engaged.    The  staple  manufacture  is  that  of  firearms, 

employing  at  least  20,000  persons  in  and  about  the  town.  Li^^ei8,in 
fact,  one  great  armory,  and  has  produced  nearly  a  million  fij^-amis 
annually  for  some  time  past.  • 

The  saddlery  is  also  very  good  here,  and  a  coarse  cloth  is  manufaC' 
tured  in  large  quantities. 

There  is  a  royal  cannon-factory  and  a  small-arm  factory  in  the  suburb 
of  St.  Leonhard. 

Tbe  cause  of  this  commercial  prosperity  is  the  presence  of  coal  in  grwt 
abundance  close  at  hand.  Tbe  mines  are  worked  upon  very  scientific 
principles.  Some  of  tbem  are  situated  so  near  ta  the  town' that  their 
galleries  are  carried  under  the  streets,  so  that  many  of  the  houses,  and 
even  the  bed  of  the  river,  are  in  some  places  undertuined. 

Here,  as  well  as  at  other  places  on  the  Meuse,  at  the  mines  in  tbe 
district  ot  Charleroi,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  women  are 
emi)loyed  in  various  occupations,  which  appear,  to  Americans  at  least, 

•The  uuQil)er  of  fire-arms  made  at  Li6ffe  in  1872  was  as  follows:  SioffI«-l«»rTflrti 
fowling  pieces,  179,H06;  (louble-barreh-cl,  154,170;  barter  gnna,  called  «bor<i<  49.471; 
767133^*  17,004;  pocket-pistols  and  revolvers,  326,181  j  muskets,  29,84 L   Toul, 
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entirely  UDSuited  to  tbeir  sex.  The  autbor  noticed  that  manure  was 
swept  from  tbe  streets  and  the  markets  by  women,  who  earned  tbeieby 
30  cents  per  ila^^  In  tbe  coalmining  regions  of  Belgium  some  were  seen 
shoveling  coaU  others  carrying  coal  on  their  backs  in  baskets  made  tor 
the  purpose.  Their  work  is,  however,  now  confined  to  the  surface,  and 
they  do  not,  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  some  places,  work  in  the  mines. 

WAGES  IN  MAUBEUGE. 

On  entering  Belgium  from  France,  the  rail-mills  at  Manbeuge,  on 
the  French  side  of  the  line,  were  visited,  and  tbe  rates  of  labor  ascer- 
tained. Puddlei-s  work  by  the  ton,  and,  atter  paying  assistants,  orun 
from  8  to  9  francs  ($1.00  to  $1.80)  per  day.  Other  workmen  not  skilled 
earn,  on  an  average,  3.^  francs,  (70  cents.) 

From  farm-laborers  at  work  in  the  flelds  cutting  grain  it  was  learned 
that  during  harvest  they  received  3  francs  (GO  cents)  per  day. 

SUGAR-INDUSTRY  IN  1872. 

t 

There  were  174  manufactories  of  beet-sugar  and  41  sugar-refineries  in 
1872.  After  balancing  the  imports  and  exports,  there  remained  /or  home- 
consumption  of  refined  sugar  and  treacle  19,51)9,731  kilograms,  which 
is  an  average  consumption  of  4.05  kilograms,  or  nearly  9  pounds  per 
capita.    In  regard  to  this  industry  the  British  minister  writes: 

The  Mif^ar-industry  is  productive  of  nnmixed  advantages  and  profits  to  Belgium.  It 
enriches  the  farmer,  the  landlord,  and  the  trejisury ;  it  provides  good  wag^s  lor  agri- 
cultural laborers  near  tbeir  own  homes  during  the  winter  months,  thus  couuteractiug 
the  noxious  temptatioos  offered  by  the  threat  towns,  and  promoting  the  interests  of 
social  order  as  well  as  of  agriculture.  This  industry  doubles  the  produce  of  the  land. 
iu  cuttle  and  corn.  It  thus  supplies  man  with  bread  and  meat,  as  well  as  with  sugar 
aud  alcohol. 

BRUSSELS. 

At  Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  French  is  the  prevjiiling  lan- 
guage; and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  French  metropolis  will 
find  here  many  familiar  features  which  give  Brussels  the  clmnicter  of 
Paris  on  a  small  scale.  It  has  its  picture-galleries,  its  opera,  its  mlds,  a 
palace-garden  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  Tuileries,  and  boulevards  inferior 
only  in  extent  to  those  of  its  great  prototype.  The  Bois  de  la  Camhre  is 
to  Brussels  what  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  to  Paris.  The  most  remarkable 
manufacture  at  Brussels  is  that  of  lace,  which  is  celebrated  all  over  the 
world.  The  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  it,  in  addition  to  its  fineness, 
is  that  the  patterns  are  worked  8eparatel3'  with  the  most  m)(;roscopic 
minuteness  aud  are  afterward  sewed  on. 

The  liax  employed  in  the  manufacture  grows  near  Hal  5  the  best  comes 
from  a  place  called  Rebecque.  The  finest  variety  of  the  manufactuied 
article  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  The  persons  who  snin  the  thread  for 
Brussels  lace,  and  also  for  the  French  cambric  of  Saint  Quentin,  are 
obliged  to  work  in  confined  dark  rooms,  into  which  light  is  admitted 
only  partially  by  a  small  aperture;  and  thus,  being  compelled  to  pay  the 
most  constant  and  minute  attention  to  their  work,  they  discipline  the 
eye,  and  attain  the  faculty  of  spinning  the  flax  of  that  web  like  fineness 
Which  constitutes  the  excellence  of  these  fabrics. 

Kid-gloves,  which  are  also  made  at  this  place,  may  be  purchased 
chea|>er  here  than  elsewhere. 

During  the  France). German  war,  when  trade  was  diverted  from  Paris, 
there  was  an  increased  demand  for  the  products  of  Brussels,  which  con- 
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sequeotly  increased  in  price,  and  tbere  wbb  also  an  tmnrease  in  tbeex- 
peu8e8  ot  living,  and  t^eee  rateR  «re  stiH  contruned.  Brassels  d^vin 
fiubstautial  benefit  from  tbe  permanent  and  temporary  residence  of  large 
numbers  oi*  Engltsh^Hpeaking  people,  who  purchase  largely  of  tbe  laces, 
gloves,  and  other  products  for  which  this  *^  Petite  Paris^  is  celebrated. 
To  statisticians  and  scientists  it  is  kfK>wn  as  tbe  home  of  that  emiDenl 
man,  Adolphe  Quetelet*,  recentl}^  deceased,  and  the  city  where  the  first 
iuternutional  statistical  congress  was  held,  (in  1853.) 

This  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  towifis  in  BelmiD) 
and  is  still  a  phice  of  considerable  manofacturing  in<histr>',  tbe  prin- 
cipal product  being  cotton  goods.  It  is  chiefly  known  m  this  eoQiitiy 
AS  being  tbe  place  wbei>e  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  1815  between 
the  United  States  and  Oreat  Oritain.  In  1804,  while  nnited  to  Fraooe, 
it  was  ntted  as  the  third  manufacturing  town  after  Lyons  and  Koaeo. 
During  the  discontents  which  brok«  out  in  Belgium  in  the  foarteenth 
century,  Edward  III  invited  to  England  many  Flemings,  who  broaght 
o\'er  with  them  the  art  of  mann&ictoring  the  finer  woolen  ciotbs,  pre- 
Tiously  unknown ;  and  by  their  assistance  the  English  manutactiiiei 
soon  surpassed  those  of  Flanders  in  point  d' excellence.  In  1801  Lieven 
Banens,  a  Fleming,  brought  English  workmen  and  ^[mming-jenniesfron 
Manchester  to  Ghent,  and  tbeir  work  became  so  po])nlar  that  in  a  few 
years  30,000  workmen  and  80  steam-engines  were  employed.  In  14^? 
the  city  of  Ghent  is  said  to  have  had  80,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  The  number  of  weavers  at  that  time  amounted  to  40,000.  Gi)Cfl( 
is  especially  noted  for  its  celebrated  prison.  La  Maison  de  France,  This 
prison  was  visited  and  approved  by  Howard,  and  has  been  tbe  niodd 
for  most  of  the  improved  penitentiaries  of  Europe. 

Capital  pnuisbment  is  abolished,  and  as  tbere  are  uo  colonies  to  which  convicts  (^Q 
be  truuHportedy  pffeDders  are  condemned  to  imprisonuiect  in  proportion  to  the  atrocity 
of  tbeir  crioiee.    Ah  the  rations  ot'  food  are  bo  culcnlated  as  to  he  barely  sntBvieotto 
snstuiu  life,  the  prisoners  are  tbiiH  ooBi{iell«d  to  ooutribnte  to  tb«ir  own  sopport.  A^ 
cording  to  tbe  nature  of  tbeir  offenses,  the  proportion  of  earnitigs  they  receive  is  non 
er  le«H  liberal.    Part  is  paid  to  them  at  once,  with  which  they  are  allowed  to  purtbaM 
such  articles  of  convenience  or  comfort  as  tbe  governor  is  antfaorised  to  supply  tt 
prices  liked  by  tariff,  and  tbe  remainder  is  placed  in  a  saviugs-baDk,  in  onler  to  to- 
crmulute  until  tbe  period  of  tbeir  liberation.    Three  meals  a  day  ard  tbe  allowaoce* 
and  the  hours  of  work  are  never  more  than  twelve  nor  less  than  six.    On  hisdis  barge 
from  confinement,  the  prisoner  is  freqaently  in  possession  of  250  francs  from   the  pro* 
dnce  of  bis  industry ;  and  a  soei*^ty  has  been  foniied  for  the  purpose  of  procnrirgthe 
employment,  and  thereby  guarding  againet  tbe  reiame  into  crime,  of  liberated  coo* 
victs.    Tbe  prison  now  contains  1,200  couvicts,  chielly  employed  in  tbe  maBufkcUrs 
of  linen  for  tbe  use  of  the  army. 

One  of  the  latest  novelties  in  Ghent  is  the  introduction  of  penny- 
banks  for  the  einidren  in  tb«  schools — an  innovation  which  is  already 
doing  much  to  give  the  workmen  of  the  future  provident  habits,  and  is 
being  iutvoduc^xl  into  England  with  good  results. 

BRUGES. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  Bruges,  among  the  cities  of  tbe  Hanse- 
atic  League  was  the  principal  mart  of  the  English  wool  trade^and  be< 
came  the  chief  resort  of  the  Lombard  and  Venetian  traders,  who  bix>ught 
thither  the  manufactures  of  India  and  the  produce  of  Italy  to  exchange 

for  the  merchandise  of  Germany  and  the  Baltic    Ships  from  Venice, 

« _^ __^__«. 

*M.  Quetelet,  director  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  died  at  Brussels,  February  17, 1874. 
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Oenoa,  and  GonstantiDople  mi^ht  at  the  same  time  be  seen  nnload- 
iog  in  its  harbor,  and  its  warehouses  were  tilled  with  wool  from  En- 
gland, linen  from  Belgium,  and  silk  from  Persia.  Bruges  is  the  cheapest 
place  in  Europe  in  point  of  hooee-rents.  A  first-rate  house  may  be 
had  for  $90,  and  a  very  good  house  for  $60  per  annum.  The  chief 
manufacture  carried  on  is  that  of  lace. 

INDUSTRY  OF  BSLGUUM  IN  1872-73. 
[CoDdensed  from  a  report  by  tbe  Britiah.miDister,  Sir  H.  Barron.] 

The  year  1872  has  j(iven  the  most  brilliaot  resnits  in  most  branches  of  industry.  The 
prosperity  which  set  in  after  the  peace  of  1671  became  further  conniderably  increased* 
Some  tracies,  ^owever,  suffered  partially  fi*oiu  not  having  been  able  to  eomniand  prices 
com mensii rate  with  the  enhancement  of  materials  and  labor.  The  workiuf^-clashes^ 
found  in  the  great  rise  of  wages  ample  means  of  comfort  and  savings.    But  their  im- 

grovidence  increases  with  their  prosperity,  as  is  prnve<l  by  the  actnal  decrease  in  sav- 
igs-bank  deponits.    On  the  whole,  the  activity  of  all  branches  of  trade  in  1872  was 
rare  and  unparalleled. 

Above  all,  the  trades  connected  with  the  manufacture  and  working  of  iron  enjoyed 
an  exceptional  prospenty.  All  the  amelting-IJirmioes,  irou-works,  rolling-mills,  ma- 
chine-works, fonndertes,  and  naiKmakem  worked  wathoiit  intermission  during  tbe 
whole  year.  Many  new  factories  were  erected  ;  many  of  the  old  ones  were  enlarged. 
At  the  same  time  the  prices  of  iron  and  of  its  products  rose  without  a  check  from  the 
Wginning  till  the  end  of  the  year  to  figures  previously  unknown.  Pig-iron  doubled  in 
Talae  dnring  the  twelve  months.  These  prices  left  tbe  producers  good  profits  during 
tbe  first  six  months ;  but  tbe  prices  of.  labor  and  of  coal  rose  to  such  exorbitant  rates 
as  to  absorb  finally  the  whole  profits  of  the  iron  trade.  Thus  the  year  which  began 
ao  rich  in  promise  ended  in  disappointment.  The  masters  now  find  that  they  cannot 
tempt  buyers  at  the  prices  of  iron,  and  cannot  reduce  those  prices  on  account  of  the 
excef<sive  cost  of  production.  Many  works  have  been  closed  aud  fnrnaces  blown  out 
in  1873,  so  that  this  trade  is  falling  into  a  state  of  general  stagnation.    The  present 

?'ear  will  leave  no  profits  to  the  iron-masters  in  geneml,  save  to  snch  as  possess  col- 
ieries  of  their  own ;  as,  for  instance,  the  monster  establishments  of  Seraing,  Couillet) 
Sebeim,  Ac. 

The  zinc  and  lead  works  are  passing  through  a  real  crisis.  The  former  industry, 
long  a  specialty  of  Belgium  and  a  staple  element  of  Belgian  trade,  employs  an 
immense  capital  and  working  population.  It  is  becoming  quite  crippled  by  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  the  ziuc^mines  of  tbe  country,  especial  y  of  the  once  rich  deposits  ol 
Moresnet.  The  zinc-works  thus  losing  their  main  source  of  profits  are  obliged  to  look 
for  supplies  of  ore  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sweden,  and  have  to  struggle  against  the 
English  zinc-trane  wliioh  has  sprang  up  within  the  last  few  years.  The  English  ziuc- 
warks,  now  seventeen  in  number,  producing  about  18,000  tons  of  metal,  are  better  cir- 
cumstanced fi>r  procuring  the  ore  at  cheap  rates  from  distant  countries.  This  com* 
petition  has  run  up  the  price  of  ores,  while  at  the  same  time  all  other  raw  materials 
and  labor  have  risen  by  50  per  cent*.,  without  a  corresponding  progression  in  tbe  prica 
of  zinc. 

The  glass-trade  began  the  year  1872  favorably,  and  continnefl  to  prosper  till  October. 
Thexlemand  was  abundant ;  the  prices  were  improving  as  well  as  remunerative.  But 
here  again  the  prices  of  coal  and  labor  outstripped  those  of  the  manufactured  article. 
Suddenly,  in  November,  the  orders  from  abitMul  ceased  entirely ;  the  warebonses  be- 
came encnmbered  with  stocks;  the  manufacture  had  to  be  partially  suspended;  prices 
had  to  te  lowered  ;  buyers  continued  to  bold  back.  The  trade  is  still  passing  through 
a  crisis,  owing,  in  addition  to  other  causes,  to  the  increasing  competition  of  the  French 
glass-blowers  in  the  London  market,  aided  by  the  superiority  of  their  coals  for  this 
industry. 

The  year  1872  was,  on  the  wbole^  disastrous  for  the  woolen-trade^  An  extieme  and 
unnatural  prosperity  had  marked  the  whole  of  1871  and  the  beginning  of  1872.  Tbe 
prices  of  wool  and  of  all  its  products  were  run  up  beyond  all  reasonable  limits  by  aspec- 
nlative  mania.  The  reaction  set  in  at  the  end  of  March,  followed  by  an  intense  crisis 
of  a  year's  duration,  which  caused  heavy  losses  to  the  trade  of  Verviers.  It  subsided 
gradnally  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  Tde  factories  have  resumed  their  usual 
a4:tivity.  The  linen-trade  has  had  a  calm  and  prosperous  year.  The  flax-crop  of  1872 
was  one  of  the  most  abundant  on  record.  The  stalks  grew  to  the  unusual  height  ot 
from  .^  to  4^  feet.  The  bulk  of  the  cn^  waa  sold  rapidly  at  high  prices,  vaj'ying  from 
1^400  francs  to  1,800  francs  per  hectare.  Tbe  steeping  of  flax  in  the  river  Lys  takes  a 
giaatertd^velopuieot  every  year.    The  year  was  a  go^  onoior  all  tbe  trades  connected 
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-with  this  textile,  notwithstanding  the  enhancement  of  the  raw  material.  Some  com- 
plaintM  emauutc  from  the  niakura  uf  Hax  aewiug-tlireads  that  this  product  is  losing 
gn)uud  iu  t'oreigii  markets,  owing  to  the  iucreaaiug  u»e  of  sewing-machioeft,  aud  coo* 
bcquently  of  cotton  threads. 

COAL  TRADE. 

« 

Statement  shoioing  the  movement  of  the  Belgian  coal-trade  during  the  following  yean.* 
[Quantities  in  tons  of  1  000  kilograms  =  2,204  pounds  En^liab.] 


1860 
18C5 
1866 

ie«7 

18t>d 

iec9 

1870 
1H71 
1872 


Produce. 


Tons. 


9, 610. 
11.841, 
12,774. 
16,  -1 55, 
12,298. 
12, 92(), 
1:J,C9T, 
13, 733, 
15,658, 


895 
703 
662 
822 
589 
8U4 
118 
176 
948 


Valne. 


•107, 
12:1, 
151, 
158, 
133, 
136, 
148, 
153. 
S08, 


128,282 
896,  l7/i 
031,  574 
252,  t93 
871, 6i7 
116,076 
636.823 

f  o:i,  m\ 

559,;>08 


Imports. 


76, 044 
187.  137 
461. 130 
247, 749 
23U,  3(^2 
235,250 
204,  .583 
221,890 


Exports^ 


3, 4.'i0, 306 
4,  440. 4tS 
4,853,758 
4.  400. 364 
4.659,000 
4.606.946 

3,  964.  ^4 

4.  158,  569 
5,630,197 


HcHoeocHi* 
sumption. 


7.090.(W 
8.  mow 
8.ei6,»4 

7,w:.iB 
9.r:9.i» 

10.6T2,(tt4 


*  In  tbia  table  coke  in  inclnded  nnder  the  imports  and  exports,  being  redaocd  to  its  estimated  oH^nil 
weigbi  In  raw  coal,  at  the  rate  of  100  kilograms  of  coal  to  70  kilugrams  of  coke. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  production,  the  export,  and  the  hoiM 
consumption  of  coal  attained  their  climax  in  1872.    The  quantities  raised  were— 

In  the  province  of  Hainanlt Il,6l6,lfi6 

In  the  province  of  Li^ge •. S.tJolJ.OW 

In  the  province  of  Namur i 'S:^,^ 

Total 1,^658,9*? 

This  is  an  amount  never  previously  recorded,  being  an  increase  over  1871  of  1,9^5,772 
tons.  In  1K72  the  total  exports  of  coal  and  coke  exceeded  those  of  187t  by  89i,dOO 
tons  and  259,007  tons  respectively. 

One  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  the  year  has  been  the  shipment  of  many  cargoei 
of  coal  to  England,  even  to  Newcastle  itself. 

PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS,  GROCERIES,  ETC. 

The  following  statement  indicates  with  but  approximate  accnracy  the 
prices  of  groceries,  meats,  ami  the  various  articles  of  ordinary  consamp- 
tion  by  the  families  of  workpeople.  The  blank  form  was  originally  pre- 
pared for  the  United  States,  and  therefore  the  names  and  classitications 
are  not  iu  all  respects  suited  to  Belgium. 

Prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  and  other  leading  articles  of  consumption^  also  of  hossMf^ 

and  loard,  in  the  towns  of  Antwerp  and  Charlerou 


Articles. 


PROVISlONa. 
Floor :  • 

W  heat,  saperfiae per  bbl . . 

Wheat,  extra  family do... 

Ry« do... 


Com-raeal do... 

Beef: 

Fresh ,  roastiiigpieces ♦per  lb.. 

Fresh,  soup-pieces do... 

Fi-csb,  ru nip-steaks do . . . 

Corned  do... 


Antwerp. 

Charleroi  and 
vicinity. 

1879. 

1874. 

1379. 

1874. 

'A 

6 

16  00 

$7  60 

$8  90 

«8  20 

|7  5i) 

900 

(9  UO 

\   to 
(960 

Ss  40 

880 

8F7 

(   5  00 

s 

\     ^« 

4  00 

\% 

(  7  00 

(   .'lOO 

) 

(4  09 

4  10 

) 

\     *^ 

\ 

\    to 

to 

J  418 

(  7  00 

> 

(4  88 

4  20 

S 

17 

18 

"4 

18 

^1 

15 

14 

18 

iH 

17 

16 

18 

n 

11 

16 

ni 

••••••«« 

15 

*  It  is  probable  that  in  thia  and  other  tables  the  "  pound  "  Is  reallj  k  kUosram.  eanal  to  LI 
t  Per  pound.  ^ 
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fprotnnonSf  ^c,  in  the  mant^acturing  towns  of  Antwerp  and  Charleroi — Contiuned. 


Articles. 


qnarters per  lb.. 

•(quarters do.. 

is do. . 

quarters do. . 

do.. 

8 do. . 

1 do.. 

I'd  or  salted ...do.. 

u do.. 

(S  Hmoked do. . 

UlfTH do . . 

ij;es  do. . 

do. . 

dry do. . 

3l,  pickled do. . 

..: do  . 

do  . 

I per  bush. 

per  lb. 

per  qt. 

do. . 

per  dos . 


OBOCERIBS,  ETC. 

oog,  or  other  good  black 


Antwerp. 


1872. 


per  lb. 


?reen do . . 

"uasted do. . 

brdwn do.. 

»wC do.. 

e  B do. . 

s per  lb. 

per  lb. 

do.. 

do.. 


mmoD. 


.per  ton. 


1,  pine per  cord. 

per  quart. 


;s: 


DOMlsnC  DBT  OOOD8,  KTa 


n,  4-4,  standard  quality per  yard. 

;hed, 4-4, standard  quality do.. 

n. 9-8, standard  quality do.. 

;hed,  9-8, standard  quality do.. 

lannel,  medium  quality do.. 

s,  good  quality do.. 


do. 

nede  laines do. 

,  medi u m  quality do . . 


len'shoaTy per  pair. 

HOUSE-BBNT. 

nned  tenements per  month . 

led  tenements , do. . 

BOABO. 

I,  (mechanics  or  other  workmen) per  month . 

lien  euiplo3*ed  in  factories do. . 


10  14 

18 
18 

17 

18 
16 

17 
IC 
15 
25 
15 
14 
20 
05 
04 
33 
20 
75 
06 
09 
04 
28 


80 

26 
32 

15 
16 

18 

05 
12 


1874. 


10  19 
19* 

SO 

•18 
18 


18 


8  00 

t4> 

9  00 
5  00 

to 
7  00 
09 


16 

19 

34 

36 

24 

25 

10 
25 


\ 


3  00 
to 

4  00 

8  GO 
20  00 


600 


25 
20 
17 
12 


1 


38 
20 
80 
08 
10 
03 
24 

60 
to 
1  00 


16 


10 

0  IK 

to 

0  25 


S 


0  19 

to 

0  27 

o'io' 

to 
0  20 


3  00 
to 

4  GO 

10  00 

5  03 


7 
4 


50 
20 


Cbarlcroi  and 
viciuity. 


1872. 


•0  24 


17* 


15* 
30 


19 
10 
10 


34 
23 


1 


08 
08 
04 
23 


76 

23 
27 


15* 

m 

08 
07 
04 
10 

5  85 


\ 


18 
20 
13 
27 
21 
15 


27 

48 


9  50 
14  25 


7  60 
5  70 


1874. 


|0  18 

18 
18 

16 
23 
25 

18 
18 
IG 
20 


20 
20 
10 


35 
24 


07 
OH 
04 
24 


80 

24 

28 


i 


16 

18 

C9 

07 

04 

10 

*1  60 

to 

6  00 


10 

15 

13 

28 

fcl 

15 

15 
28 
50 

4  00 


10  00 
15  00 


8  00 
6  00 


•J  . 

—  St. 

a  « 
a 

O 


90  17 

1^1 

171 
2lj 
20^ 

IH 
17 

ir>i 

25 
15i 

oe* 

04 
35 
21| 

V\ 

OH 
03| 
24} 


79 

24* 
29 

15| 

16 

18 

08| 

06* 

06} 

10 

6  44 


\ 


6  00 
09* 

154 

18 

20 

28* 

22 

18* 

le* 

2C* 
49 

3  77 


9  37* 
13  56 


7  27* 
5  M 


*  Per  2,000  pounds. 
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PniGBS  OF  FAiUf  PBODUCTS  AND  M&AT  IN  BEUSSBLS. 


Jlean  price  of  tke  principal  a^cultural  products  and  meat  during  five  yearSj  terminating 

with  1870. 

[I  kilogram  «  2.S046  United  States  ponnda.] 


Articles. 


Hsmi  prodaota: 

W boat per  100  kilocrams. . 

Kyo do 

MfKiiu do. 

Spelt do 

Buckwheat do 

OatH do 

Baj  ley do 

Peas  *    do 

HorHe-beana do 

Flux do 

Hapc-aeed do 

Potatoes do 

Straw do 

liay do 

Hops do 

Butter  do 

Meat,  (ill  Brnaaela  mavket :) 

Ot  iii^r  5^"*"<* per  kilogram.. 

uxueei   {Slaughtered do 

BoU-meat  }  9"  ^*^\-": 4® 

{Slaughtered do. 

(  Ou  Tuot do 

}  Slaughtered do 

Veal  JOuf^ot do 

\  Slaughtered do 

VI  n »»»n    ^  On  fjjot do 

Mutton   )  Slaughtered do 

^**'*  {slaughtered ....do 


Cow-beef 


1805. 


Fnmes. 

23.11 

15.80 

18.44 

17.41 

18.34 

17.77 

ia25 

31.54 

20.10 

37.22 

45. -24 

5.00 

4.08 

10.40 

223.00 

S.55 

.71 
1.38 

.60 
1.14 

.62 
1.16 

.07 
1.28 

.63 
1.22 

.82 
1.26 


1667. 


Frana. 

36.!l2 

25.43 

29.82 

25.07 

24.  .39 

2i30 

27.14 

2(1.66 

24.11 

38.37 

38  61 

9.76 

4.29 

6  88 

230.00 

2.36 

.83 
1.5G 

.68 
1.37 

.'43 

1.45 
.97 

1.50 
.58 

1.32 
.97 

1.46 


1868. 


Francs 
35.22 
25  97 
30.35 
25.31 
25.46 
23.51 
25.54 
27.53 
25.21 
3a  59 
3a  56 
a20 

4.ai 

7.05 

135.00 

2.66 

.80 
1.42 

.60 
1.13 

.64 
1.21 

.94 
1.50 

.71 
1.21 
1.14 
1.G0 


1660. 


Francs. 

27.61 

21.02 

23.69 

20.65 

25.49 

21.58 

23.13 

24.80 

24.  72 

3a  85 

39.90 

6.06 

5.73 

9.09 

112.00 

2.63 

.80 
1.41 

.69 
1.17 

.66 
1.29 

.07 
1.53 

.71 
1.36 
1.15 
1.62 


1870. 


Frones. 
29.34 
21.  10 
24.52 
20.76 
24.40 
21.  24 
22.49 
24.  59 
24.79 
36.01 
45.04 

a  47 

6.37 
10.39 
88.00 

2.97 

.81 
L50 

.68 
1.28 

.71 
L33 
1.01 
1.61 

.73 
L.33 
1.  II 
1.57 


InU. 

•2.67 
1.9i 
2.04 
1.81» 
2  22 
l.!»3 
2.04 

2  24 
2.25 

3  27 
409 

77 
58 
94 
8.00 
27 


51  CWTWCy. 


per 
per 
per 
per 
per 

\HfT 

l>er 
|wr 
per 
jier 
per 
per 
per 
Jier 
|jer 
per 


100  lb*. 
100  Iba 
100  Ibi. 
100  llM. 
liO  Ibft. 
100  lbs. 
lOUlbi 
100  ib4. 
100  lis. 
100)09. 
lOOlbfc 
100  llA 
lOuits. 
100  llA 
100  Ibi 
ilx 


07.36  per  IK 
13.64  per  Ik 
06.18  per  lb. 
11.64  per  Ik 
06  45  per  Ik 
12.69  per  Ik 
09.18  per  Ibb 
14.64  per  lb. 
06.G4perlk 
12.69  per  Ik 
10  W  per  Ik 
14.27  per  Ik 


BXPENDITUBES  BY  WOEKMEN'S  FAMILIES. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaiuiug  from  workingmen  the  amonnt  expended 
for  provisions  and  other  Dccessaries  of  life  was  lelt  iu  Belgium  as  in 
other  countries,  arising  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  laboring  classes 
keep  no  account  of  their  expenses.  The  following  indicates  a  larger 
outgo  than  the  ordinary  workingman  can  aflbrd,  and* it  must  have  come 
from  one  of  those  large  families  whose  aggregate  earnings  amount  to  a 
considerable  sum;  for  the  amount  expended  is  in  excess  of  theordiDary 
earnings  of  the  head  of  a  family.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  weekly 
earnings  were  not  stated. 

Arerage  weekly  eag^enditurea  of  a  family  coneisHng  of  two  adiUte  end  four  ekOdtem  i* 

Charleivif  Belgium, 


Articles. 


Flour  and  bread 

Fnjah,  corued,  aalted.  and  amoked  moat* 

Lard 

Butter 

Sugar 

Milk 

Coffee 

Soap,  atarch,  aalt,  popper,  viiiegar,  &o . . . 

Egga , 

Pitiatoea  and  other  vegetables 

Fuel 


Articles. 


Oil  or  other  light,  (Id  winter) 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco^  (if  any) 

Hoase-reDt 

For  educatienal,  r«l%i<ma,  ai^  benevolent 
o^eou * 

Total  weekly  expenses 

Clothing  per  year 

Taxes  peryeiir 


Oast. 


SOI 

7^0 


^ 
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The  following  statement  comes  from  Jumet,  the  seat  of  the  window- 
lass  industry : 

The  cost  of  necessary  provisions,  snch  as  bread,  butter,  cheese,  coffee  or  chocolate, 
>ple8,  ve^^etnbles,  soup  and  meat  for  Sundays  and  i<&te  days,  tor  a  laborer's  family  cuu- 
8tiu{{  of  two  adults  and  four  children,  $5  to  $6.  The  same  for  tlie  family  of  a  skilled 
orkmau,  the  number  being  the  same,  from  $6  to  $10. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  WOKKIKG  CLASSES  OP  BELGIUM. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  already  presented,  the  following  condensed 
:ateinents  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Grattan,  British  <:onsul  at  Antwerp, 
I  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  of  Belgioni,  will  be 
?ad  witli  interest. 

In  considering  the  economical  causes  which  militate  against  the  well- 
eing  of  the  working-classes  of  Belgium,  the  following  are  especially  to 
Q  noted: 

1.  The  low  rate  of  wages. 

2.  The  want  uf  prudence,  foresight,  and  economy. 

3.  Habits  of  intemperance. 

4.  The  tendency  to  have  recourse  to  coalitions  and  strikes. 

5.  Cei-taiu  defects  io  the  mode  of  taxation  and  in  econouuc«il  science. 

As  respects  physical  causes : 

6.  Wars  and  sufferings  caused  by  armed  peace. 

7.  Unsatinfactory  relations  subsisting  between  masters  and  men. 

8.  Unwholesome  nourishment,  insalubrious  dwellings,  and  absence  of  home  life. 

9.  Defective  organization  of  public  charity. 

Among  the  moral  causes  aj^e  the  following: 

10.  Ignorance,  prejudice,  sophisms,  and  social  errors. 

LOW  RATE  OP    WAGES. 

The  standard  of  wages,  taking  all  degrees  of  labor  into  consideration,  is  undoubtedly, 
snfficient  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  laboring  population,  and  adopting^as 
I  illuHtration,  the  position  of  workmen  employed  in  uiauufacturing  establishments,. 
e  following  facts  are  brought  to  light.  The  average  daily  wa|^es  of  mill-operatives  do' 
»t  exceed  '.^francs  (40  cents)  a  day.  Setting  aside  Sundays,  holidays,  and  days  on  whicb 
e  operative  remains  idle,  either  on  account  of  stoppage  of  work,  or  by  his  own  default, 
e  working-days  will  hardly  exceed  250  in  the  year,  making  a  maximum  wage  of  500^ 
lucs  (8100)  a  year,  42  francs  ($8.40)  a  month,  or  about  10  francs  ($2)  per  week. 
Iding,  in  the  case  of  a  married  operative,  with  wife  and  three  children,  1  franc  a  day 
rDe<l  by  some  member  of  his  family,  a  weekly  budget  of  16.50  francs  ($3.30)  will  be 
ached  for  tive  people.  The  expenses  of  this  family,  calculated  at  the  lowest  possible 
te,  will  be  the  following : 


Articles. 


■ead.  (2|  kilojn'arafl  per  day  for  five  perflooii,  at  30  or  50  oen times) 

>iatoc»,  (3  kilograms  a  day,  at  10  or  15  centimes) 

iffee  aud  chiccury,  (beverage) 

e^etables  

alter  or  dripping 

otiiing 

'aahiug,  soap,  &0 

eni 

Total  weekly  expeuditares 


a 


31 


|l  75- 
G3 
50 
50 
30 
40 
SO 
40 


4  68 


There  is  no  mention  here  of  beer,  meat,  sugar,  or  of  anything  beyond- the  bare  neces-- 
iries  of  life.  Diminish  the  family  by  one  child,  or  add  one-third  even  to  the  wages  of 
le  operative,  aud  it  still  remains  next  to  impossible  that  he  can  make  both  ends  meet, 
bis  is  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  statement.  There  are  probably  10,000  or  20,00vl 
urkiugmen's  households  in  Belgium  in  this  sad  position. 

43  L 
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ABSENCE  OF    PRUDEN'CE,  FORESIGHT,   AND  ECONOMY. 

y.i  economical  truth  is  more  evident  or  more  amply  proved  by  experience  than  that 
rerKless  and  improvident  habits  indulged  in  by  the  working-classes  inevitably  lead  to 
ousery  and  ruin.  No  artisan  can  cberisb  the  hope  of  raising  himself  in  the  social  scale^ 
either  in  a  moral  or  physical  point  of  view,  who  is  unable,  when  circumstances  are 

Eropitious,  to  put  by  some  of  his  earnings ;  and  there  is  probably  not  one  man,  however 
ardly, dealt  with  by  fortune,  who  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  of  his  life  bad  Kuch 
an  opportunity.  A  small  beginning  made  at  an  early  period  in  life  may  bear  inaTvel- 
ous  fiuit  in  ihe  course  of  time,  and  there  are  workmen  in  Belgium  who  can  easily  earn 
3, 4,  or  5  francs  a  day.  How  many  are  there  of  those  who  actually  do  lay  by  money  f 
It  is  estimated  that  about  200,000  workmen  in  this  country  are  certainly  in  receipt 
of  the  lowest  of  the  above-mentioned  rate  of  wages,  and  yet  probably  not  one-fifth  of 
them  are  in  the  habit  of  saving  money.  It  is  stated  that  only  about  40,000  workmen  in 
the  whole  country  have  accounts  in  the  various  public  or  private  savings-banks, or 
hold  public  securities. 

A  great  cause  of  misery  to  the  workingman  is  the  loss  of  one  day's  work  in  the  week. 
Monday  being  almost  invariably  an  unemployed  day  in  Belgium.  May  not  the  loss  of 
this  one  day's  wage  sutSce  to  put  a  stop  to  all  possibility  of  saving,  or  eveu  in  some 
cases  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  throw  a  family  into  inextricable  difficulties? 

TENDENCY  TO  HAVE  RECOURSE  TO  STRIKES. 

According  to  a  very  prevalent  opinion,  the  almost  invariable  resnlt  of  coalitions  and 
strikes  on  the  part  of  the  working-classes  has  beento  aggravate  their  misery  and  dis- 
tress. VVorkingmen.  however,  do  not,  as  has  been  seen,  admit  these  arguments:  and, 
following  the  lead  of  the  English  trades-unions,  strikes  and  combinations  have  acquired 

•  of  late  a  wide-spread  and  cosmopolitan  character.  It  was  said,  it  is  true,  that  at  the 
viorkingmeu's  congress  held  at  Brussels  in  September,  1868,  an  opinion  unfavorable  to 
strikes  had  )irevailed  in  the  assembly;  but  this  was  not  the  fact;  the  following  dec- 
laration, among  otbeis,  relative  to  strikes,  having  been  unanimously  adopteil  by  tlM 
congress : 

**  The  congress  declares  that  strikes,  though  not  an  infallible  mode  of  remedving  the 
evils  to  wbicb  the  workiug-cLisses  are  exposed,  are  nevertheless,  in  the  present  sitoation 

•  of  capital  and  labor,  a  necessity.'' 

U.VSATISFACTORY  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  THE   EMPLOYED. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  indnstriil 

•  classes  consists  undoubtedly  in  the  absence  of  good-will  and  confidence  between  tbem 
and  those  by  whom  they  are  employed,  particularly  in  the  great  industrial  centers. 
This  especially  applies  to  the  case  of  large  joint-stock  companies,  where  the  tiesexis^ 

.  ing  between  the  operatives  and  the  managers  are  of  the  slenderest  description.   So 

many  men  are  wanted  to-day,  and  they  can  be  supplied  at  a  moment^s  notice.    When 

their  services  are  no  longer  required,  they  are  turited  off.     What  becomes  of  them f 

They  go  to  the  "  estaminet,"  and  there  their  schemes  of  resistance  are  concocted,  di»- 

*    turbanccs  are  organized,  and  riots  planned.    Such  is  probably  the  real  history  of  the 

.  disturbances  iu  Ghent,  the  Borinage,  Marchiennes,  Cbatelineau,  and  Seraiug.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  evil  influences  exercised  by  the  leviathan  establishments  abc^e 
rel'errcd  to,  M.  Dauby  does  not  hesitate  to  throw  the  immediate  resiKinsibility  of  this 

t  unhappy  state  of  tjhings  upon  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  and  the  spirit  of  specula- 
tion pushed  to  the  extreme  which  characterizes  the  present  period.    The  appareut 

.  disregard  of  the  rights  and  interests  ol  others  involved  in  the  reckless  piirsoit  of 
wealt  h  has  embittered  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  been  its  victims,  and  a  character 
of  extreme  gravity,  fraught  with  much  future  danger,  has  been  imparted  to  tlK«« 

;  recent  popular  outbreaks. 

UNWHOLESOME  NOURISHMENT — INSALUBRIOUS  DWELLINGS— WANT  OF  HOME  LlTt 

Workingmen  in  this  country  are,  as  a  rule,  very  ill-housed  and  badly  fed.  Improvi- 
dence and  carelessness  combine  to  keep  them  and  their  families  in  a  position  <^ 
inferiority  and  discomfort,  if  not  of  absolute  misery  and  want.  A  little  more  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  of  household  economy  on  the  part  of  the  female  popalation  migb^ 
avert  in  this  respect  an  infinity  of  mischief.  The  evils  of  bad  cookery  have  formed  the 
subject  of  many  a  bitter  diatribe,  but  they  cannot  be  too  frequently  pointed  out  and 
insisted  upon,  especially  in  connection  with  the  indnstrial  classes,  to  whom  an  economi- 
cal and  skillful  employment  of  their  slender  stores  is  so  important  a  consideratoa.  That 
the  well-being  of  all  classes  of  society  depends,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  upon 
good  and  wholesome  nourishment  cannot  be  contested;  bat  it  is  not  a  little  surprising 
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that  8o  small  a  share  of  attention  is  in  reality  bestowed  npon  the  proper  education  of 
women  in  the  vurioiis  matters  connected  with  alimentation  and  the  preparation  of  food. 
Society  at  large  suffers  more  seriously  from  this  cause  than  persons  who  have  not  de- 
voted some  consideration  to  the  hygienic  questions  involved  in  the  matter  would  \)e 
disposed  to  believe. 

Suitable  and  convenient  habitations  for  the  workins-classes,  at  reasonable  rents,  are 
^f  the  utmost  importance  also  to  their  well-being.  Fortunately  this  Avant  has  been 
partly  met  at  Antwerp,  and  the  lodging-houses  erected  of  late  years  have  contributed 
[greatly  to  the  comfort  of  their  occui  ants,  besides  affording  a  fair  interest  upon  the 
:apit.al  invested  in  these  beneticent  enter()rises.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  commodious 
lo<1gii)g8  may  have  a  tendency  also  to  develop  among  the  working-classes  a  greater  love 
>f  borne  life,  (**  I'^iprit  de  famillc/')  the  absence  of  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  justly 
leplored  in  this  country.  #  •  •  »  # 

HABITS  OP  INTEMPERANCE. 

Among  the  carises  which  tend  to  aggravate  the  situation  of  the  working-classes, 
Dtemperance  may  be  placed  in  the  tirst  rank.  The  allurements  of  the  estaminet, 
pablic  house,)  combined  with  the  cheapness  of  spirituous  liquors  in  this  country,  form 
ID  attraction  which  the  majority  of  workiugmeu  are  unable  to  resist,  and  hen<re  flow 
ncalculable  dangers  and  mischief  to  themselves  and  their  families.  All  efforts  to 
extirpate  or  moilily  this  evil  have  hitherto  proved  fruitless.  According  to  calculations 
Mrbich  have  not  been  contradicted,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  one  hundred 
hoKnand  licensed  public  houses  in  Belgium j  for  the  supply  of  five  million  inhabitants,  a  pro- 
[lortion  which  is  generally  exceeded  in  the  industrial  centers.  The  evils  resulting 
Torn  this  state  of  things  were  fully  exposed  in  the  report  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  session  of  1867-68. 

It  appears,  however,  that  nothing  was  done  to  check  this  terrible  evil, 
'or  iu  a  report  to  the  British  goveruinent,  dated  Brussels,  December 
iOj  1873,  Sir  H.  Barron  says  in  reference  to  this  subject : 

Nothing  whatever  is  done  to  check  the  consumption  of  spirits,  a  main  source  of  pan- 
>eri8m,  crime,  disease,  and  insanity.  On  the  contrary,  the  authorities  vie  with  each 
»ther  in  multiplying  kermesses  and  festivals  of  all  kinds,  which  are  mere  excuses  for 
lissipation  and  drunkenness. 

Tbis  vice  more  than  keeps  pace  with  the  national  prosperity,  and  completely  ))re- 
''euts  any  improvement  of  the  working-class.  No  temi>erance  societies,  licensing  acts, 
*r  liquor-laws  exist.    The  authorities  shut  their  eyes  to  all  abuses  and  disorders. 

The  number  of  drink-shops  goes  on  increasing  in  the  following  ratio: 

866 91,671 

867 95,7.'>4 

S66 9(5,990 

H69 99,  >I4 

«70 100,703 

There  is  now  one  liquor  shop  for  every  forty-eight  inhabitants.  The  official  record 
»f  the  average  home  cimsumption  of  spirituous  liquor  (proof-spirit)  for  the  ten  years 
8«U-1870  was  396,152  hectolitres =8.7 15,344  gallons,  being  l.bO  gallons  per  head  of  the 
•opnlation  per  annum.  Tbis  large  tigure  is,  however,  really  much  below  the  truth,  as 
lie  quantity  produced  is,  as  shown  above,  certainly  much  underbtated. 
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LABOR  IN  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

The  following  iDformation  in  regard  to  cost  and  condition  of  labor 
in  Sweden  and  Norway  is  condensed  from  a  report  made  to  the  Depart- 
meutof  State  by  Hon.  G.  G.  Andrews,  minister  resident  of  the  Uuited 
States  at  Stockholm,  under  date  of  September  24, 1873 : 

In  my  report  of  May  10, 1872, 1  had  the  honor  to  report  that  there  had  recently 
been  in  Sweden  an  almost  general  increase  of  the  wages  of  giieehanicB  25  per  ceot 
Since  then  a  similar  rise  of  wages  has  extended  to  about  all  other  iudastries.  Id 
some,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  lumber-ehipping  ports,  it  hasamoaoted 
to  upward  of  100  per  cent.    Substantially  the  same  may  be  said  as  to  Norway. 

The  principal  causes  of  this  increase  of  wages  have  been  the  excellent  agricnUoral 
crops  for  four  successive  years  j  the  remarkbble  rise  in  the  prices  of  iron  and  Inmber, 
and  consequent  increased  activity  in  those  industries;  the  emigration,  which  from 
both  these  countries  to  the  United  States  has  reached  in  the  aggregate  about  150,000 
persons;  the  demand  for  labor  in  constructing  new  and  extensive  lines  of  railway,  aod 
the  influence  of  workingmen's  organizations.  As  the  importance  of  the  labor  qnestioD 
seemed  to  render  it  proper  that  I  should  take  more  than  ordinary  pains  to  collect  reiiir 
ble  data  on  the  subject,  I  began,  personally,  the  collection  of  facts  bearing  on  the  mat- 
ter as  early  as  January  last,  since  when  I  have  visited  a  large  number  of  leadiuj;  iDdo»- 
trial  establishments,  as  well  as  dwellings  of  working-people  in  various  parts  cf  Sweden 
and  Norway.  Although  both  of  these  countries  annually  publish  very  thorough  statis- 
tics— Sweden  having  annually  collected  and  published  population  statistics  For  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  past — there  are  none  in  either  country  as  to  wages  of  labor,  except 
in  Sweden  as  to  the  single  industry  of  agriculture,  which  fact  has  made  it  neceteaiy 
to  resort  to  special  and  peisonal  investigation.  I  now  have  the  honor,  therefurts  to 
transmit  herewith — 

1.  A  table  showing  the  wages  of  labor  in  Sweden  in  Swedish  money,  and  also  in 
money  of  the  United  States. 

2.  A  table  showing  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  living,  which,  in  the  main,  will 
answer  equally  well  in  respect  to  Norway;  also  to  submit  some  facts  and  remarks  oo 
the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  separately  as  to  each 
country. 

WAGES  IN  SWEDEN. 

Table  shmHng  the  rates  of  wages  in  Sweden  {in  Swedieh  and  in  United  Statee  money)  in\^ 

[Note.— 3.76  rix-dollars  (3  rix-dollarB  aod  76  5re)  are  eanivalent  to  $1,  United  States  gold.  Gold  dol- 
lars of  the  United  States  sell  in  Stockholm  at  3.75  rix-Uoilars  each;  bnt  in  buying  them  at  a  bank  in 
Stockholm  one  miisl  pay  3.n3  rix-doUars.  Exchange  oo  Xew  York,  paj'-able  in  gold,  i«  at  the  aame  rate, 
namely,  .'I  rix-dollars  and  83  ore  for  $1.  Where  Swedish  money  is  reduced  to  money  ol  ihe  UniUnl  States 
in  this  and  the  following  tables,  as  well  as  in  the  text,  I  have  assumed  3.7G  rix-doUars  to  be  eqoiv*!^^ 
toll  in  gold.] 


OccojMitloii. 


Agricultare: 

Bakers : 

Best 

Average 

Basketrmakers: 

Best 

Average 

Beot -sugar  operatives : 

liest  

Women 

Bhtcksmiths 

Buue-meal'factory  hands 

Book-binders: 

-Average 

Women,  best 

Book-keepers,  average 


-a 

B 

o 

m 

o 
6 

I 

a 

d 


7  to  10 
12  to  13 

12 
12 

10 
10 

12 
12 
11 
11 

11 
11 


Wages  per  day. 


H 

a  ■ 

CQ 


1.50 


1.75 
2.50 

9.00 
1.50 

3.00 
1.25 

1.75 
1.00 

n.oo 

to  2.50 

3.00 
1.40 


o 


1 

a 


10  40  to 


•0  46 
66 

53 
40 


80 
33 

46 
36 
80 
66 

80 
37 


Bemarks. 


'I 


Free  board  and  lodgings. 
Freeboard. 


Technical  director,  $975  a  yetf* 
Engines,  |530  a  year. 

Fsee  rent  and  AieL 


1525  to  9900  a  year ,  cashiensll.«M 
to  51, 600  a  year. 
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Table  showing  the  rates  of  wages  in  Sweden,  4^ — Contiuned. 


Occnpatioo. 


Boot  and  shoe  makers: 

Best , 

Average \ 

Apprexitices 

Wumen,  with  machiue 

Brewers: 

Foreman , 

Common 

Bn  tchers 

Cabinet-makers : 

Best 

Arerafisp , 

Apprentices 

Candle  (stearine)  makers 
Cnndle  (stearine)  women. 

Carpenters,  bonse 

CarverM  in  wood 

Carriage-makers : 

Foreman 

Averaire 

Cigar-makers : 

Finishers 


Average 

Boys ^ 

Women   5  Best. .^.... 

I  Average 

Chimney-sweeps,  foreman. 


Clotb  (woolen)  fitctory  weav* 
ers: 
Women 


Girls 

B«»ys 

Spinners,  male  ... 

Cbiiia-ware  factory : 

Best  men 


Average 

Boys 

Women  

Confectioners : 

Best 

A  verage 

Coopers: 

Beat 

Average , 

Copperamitbs : 

Best 

Average 

Cot  ton-Npinners,  male 

Cot  ton -weavers : 

Females 

Over  1 8,  aversge 

Girls  under  18 

Door  and  sasb  makers 

Dyers : 

Foreman 

•Touraeymen.  average  . . 
Engineers  ou  sea-Hteamers 
Firemen  on  sea-Hteamers. . 
Flow*  r  (artificial)  makers. 
Furriers : 

Men 

^«°»«'»  {oSLui^:::; 


«• 

9 

h 


a 

s 


13 
12 
12 
12 

12  to  13 
12  to  13 


10 
10 
10 

12 
12 

12 
10 

11 
11 

11 

11 
11 
11 
11 


11 

11 
11 
11 

104 

104 

loj 

11 
11 

12 
12 

12 
12 
11 

11 
11 
11 
12 

11 
11 


12 
12 
12 


Wages  per  day. 


3.00 
S.M 
2.00 
9.50 

4.00 
9.00 


S.86 
2.3i 
2.00 

2.00  to  3.00 
1.00  to  1.25 


5.00 


3.00 

to  aoo 
aoo 

2.50 

4.00 

3.30 
.75 

aoo 

1.25 


.  84  to  1. 33 

.66 

.75 

2.00 

7.00 

2.25  to  4. 00 
1.00 

1.50  to  aoo 

1.66 
1.45 

6.00 
a  CO 

a  60 
aoo 

2.00 

1.33 

1.00 

.65 

a50 

4.16 
2.50 


1.00 

aoo 

2.33 
1.33 


I 


I 


PO 
66 
53 
66 

06 
53 


53  to 
26  to 


76 
62 
53 

eo 

Si 


80 
1  33  to  2  12 

1  06 

87 
20 
'80 
33 


S2t«     36 

16 
•20 
53 

t  €5 

66  to  1  06 

26 

40  to      80 

44 
41 

1  59 
80 

96 
80 
53 

26 
17 
93 

1  10 
G6 


26 

80 
6.2 
35 


Bemarks. 


Generally  by  piece. 

90  per  cent,  of  those  working  on 

shoes  are  women. 
\  Paid  monthly ;    free  room,  fori, 
>     lights,  and  8^  bottles  beer  daily. 
$80  a  year;  free  room  and  washing. 

i  Generally  work  by  honr ;  several 
hands  at  one  shop  save  200  rix- 
dollars  a  year. 
(  Nearly  all  froe  rent ;  the  work* 
<  master  has  #900  a  year  and  per« 
(  centsge. 
Generally  by  boor. 


By  piece ;  free  allowance  of  clgani 
to  males. 


$133  a  year,  board  and  lodgings : 
best  boys,  |5:i  a  year,  board  auu 
lodgings ;  boys  under  14,  only 
clothes,  bonrd,  and  lodgings. 

Forrman,  $800  a  year:  overseers, 
$265. 


Those  with  families,  free  rent  and 

doctor 
Borstrand  fkotory. 


I  Free  board  and  lodgings. 


Free  doctor  and  medicine ;  wages 
likely  to  rise  20  per  cent. 


$320  to  $530  a  year  and  board. 
$10  to  $12  per  moiitb  and  lN)ard 
Females  piiid  by  the  montJi. 
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Table  showing  the  rates  of  wages  in  Sweden^  4^ — CoDtinned. 


i' 


OcoupatioD. 


Gan-roakera : 

Foreman 

Stokere 

MechunicB, fitters,  &o ... 


CoinmoD  laborers . . . . 
Gildem : 

WorkmeD 

Foremen 

GlaA»-niak«rs  : 

Workmen 

Common  laborers 

Glaziern    

Glycerine-factory : 

Men 

Women 

Gold  and  silver  smiths : 

BeMt 

Averaj^ 

Foreman 

Hair-cutlers 


Harness-makers 

Hat-makers : 

l?est 

Average 

Female  assistants 

Inntriiment-makers : 

Cbem'.cal 

Surgical 

Apprentices 

Iror-foundery : 

Best  liands 

Average 

Common  moldcni  &  fonnd- 
en«. 
Iron -prod  nction : 

Maater  at  retining-heater. . 

MaattT  at  i-oUing-mills   . . . 

Miistor  at  blast- iumaoe... 

Mastermcchanics     

Workmen  at  blast-fumaoe. 

Workmen  at  roastiug-lur- 
nace. 

Workmen  at  rolling-mills 

Smiths 

Laborer?*,  common 

Lamp-lishters,  ((>0  lamps  each) 
Litbographcrs : 

Best 

Average ^ 

Btevedoros 

Lumbermen : 

Cutting  trees  in  winter  . . . 

In  saw-mills,  average 

Mnchinista: 

First-olaM* 

Second-class 

Apprentices 

Masons: 

C  Best 

Bricklayers <  Average 

(  Tenders  to . . 

Women  tenders 

Plasterers    . 

Masters  of  steam-vessels : 

First 


Second. 
Third.. 


-a 

a 


o 

a. 

z 

a 

s 


U 
11 
11 


12 

10 
10 
10 

13 
12 
12 
12 
12 


12 
12 
12 

13 

10 

10 

10 
10 

11 

12 
12 

to  12 

to  12 

to  12 

11 

11 

II 
11 
11 

10 
10 
10 

12 
12 
12 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


12 


9 

9 

12 


Wages  per  day. 


p  C 


6.00 

2  50 

2.50  to  3.00 

1.75 

8.00  to  2. 66 
3.25 

5.00 

1.00 

3.00  to  3.50 

3.00 
1.25  to  1.50 

a35 
2.50 
a35 
1.66 

3.50 

5.00 
3.0U 
1.60 

2. 00  to  8. 00 

4. 00  to  5. 00 

2.10 

3.00 
S.00 
2.75 


6.60 
4.7."» 
a  25 
5.00 
3.00 
8.00 

3.40 

8.  37 

1.35  to  2.00 

8.00 

5.00 
8.00 
4.44 

8.00 
3.00 

a  25 
8.75 

4.25 

aoo 

8.50 
1.50 


I        I 


3) 


9 

s 

OQ 

■** 

a 


|1  59 

66 

60  to      80 


53  to 


46 

71 
86 


1  32 

86 

53  to      66 


33  to 


53 

40 

00 
66 
90 
43 

66 

32 
80 
41 


53  to  2  18 

06  to  1  32 

53 

80 
53 
72 


33  to 


75 
26 
86 
32 
53 
53 

63 
62 
53 
5.1 


1  32 
53 

1  18 

53 

80 

86 
73 
33 

1  12 

95 
66 
40 


Remarks. 


Free  doctor  and  medicioe. 
Free  doctor  and  13  ceots  a  day 
when  sick. 


>  Free  rent,  fael,  and  ligbto. 
Mostly  by  piece. 


Free  rent  and  6  per  cent  of  profiti 
Paid    by  month ;  free  board  tti 
lodgings. 


Free  rent. 


Free  lodging. 


I 

^  Lodgings  and  fael  ftee. 


Are  paid  37  5re  (10  cents)  per  boor. 


Free  rent  and  doctor. 


By  hoar. 


4  to  7  cents  per  sqnare  foot. 

113.25  to  $16  per  month  and  S  P 

cent,  of  giom  earnings. 
$53  to  $80  per  month  ami  8-10 1 

cent,  of  net  earnings. 
126.50  to  $40  per  month  and  no  p 

oentage  of  earnings;  geocn 

•mall  Tesaels. 
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Table  showing  fke  rates  of  wages  in  Sieeden^  cfc. — Continued. 


japation. 


im-coastere  — 
vojageii ,. 


-3 

a 

o 

ai 

o 


»4 

s 


siiIin)Z-veJ»8elB. 
iliug-veaaeia: 


•ry : 
'  bauds 


I  jearsold. 
I  yean*  old. 
i  yeuTs  old. 
tor y : 

atuls 

bauds 


I,  flrst-claas 


ices 

era 

«•« 

id   molding 


ritli 


itorfl| 

thine  I 

rs: 


Best 

Average 

Be«t 

Average 


i«rl8. 
ers  ... 


oere 

[ig- vessels. 


r«: 
Best,  wiib    nia- 

cbioe. 
Avef-ape,    with 

machine. 
On  Collars,  aver- 
age, 
jr,  by  band ; 

l«r  15  years 


r«,iron: 

illed 

Ihid 

;Irmi 

best 

f. 

aster 

••«<""<»  lS«V.ge 

rs: 

-a  OD  monuments. 

teia 

>ou  granite 


Wages  per  day. 


6:5 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

11 
11 


11 
11 
11 


12 


19 
10 
10 
10 

11 

11 
11 
11 


00 
00 

25 
80 
CO 


g> 


2 

CO 

•g 

a 
P 


4.00  to 


4.00 
2.50 

6.00 
4.01 
3.00 
1.00 

aoo 


10 
10 
10 


10 

10 

lU 

10 

10 


11 
11 
11 


13 


12 
13 


2.00 


2.00 


5.00 
3.00 
lot) 
3.00 

3.  (JO 

2..'>0 

1.75 

to  2.50 


a.  33 
2.33 
2.75 


2.20 

1.00 

50  to    .80 


2.00 
1.56 


5.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 

5.00 
3.00 
1.33 

5  75 
4. 50  to  5. 50 

aso 


|1  00 

eo 

3:1 

33 

.   21 

16 

1  06 
66 

1  59 

1  06 

80 

26 

1  06  to  2  12 


53 


1  33 

60 
I  06 

eo 
eo 

66 

46 

53  to      66 


90 
64 
73 


58 

26 

13  to      21 

53 
41 


1  32 
1  06 

80 
53 


I 
1  18  to  1 


51 
93 


Remarks. 


$16  per  mouth  and  1  per  cent,  of 

net  earuin^M. 
$-26  50  |H^r  month. 
$;20  to|i-2  |)cr  month. 
$i:).'25  to  $16  )icr  nioMth  and  5  pec 

ceut.  of  gmH.H  earnings. 
fiOto$i21  per  month. 
$13.25  to  $16  per  mouth. 

And  free  reuL 


A  bont  the  same  as  cabinet-makera. 
Free  doctor. 


Albo  $10  a  year  elotbiag. 


$8  to  $10  per  month  and  board. 
61*2  to  $14  \teT  month  and  Itonrd. 
$8  to  $1U  per  month  and  board. 

One-hair  of  the  openntivea  in  afao* 
tory  of  400  sew  at  borne. 


Generally  at  home. 


20  to  60  rix-doUara  ($5.30  to  f  16)  per 

month  and  board. 
6  to  .10  rixdollara  ($2.14  to  $8)  per 

mouth  and  board. 


Paid  by  month. 


32     A  id  fh^e  rent. 

80     lland-Ioomis  by  piece. 

35     ^ 


Hand-Iooma,  by  piece ;  free  dootou. 


Generally  by  \>l«o^ 
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Table  $homvg  the  rates  of  woQee  in  Sweden,  ^c — Contioned. 


Occupation. 


-a 

s 
o 

o 

II 


s 


Stonc-blaBters 

Stove-iuaken,  earthen : 

Artistic  hand*  {IPIS^r: 
Average  workmeo 

^^*°«°  {  Winter 

Straw-hat  makers: 

Foreman 

Avei-affe  male  hands. 


Women  i  ^^^  ^y  P^*^ 


Average 
Tailors : 

Best  cntters 

Halo  sewers 

Women,  with  machine 
Tannery : 

Tanners 

Common  laborers 

Tin-platers: 

Best 

Second-class 

Biiys 

Women 

Trnnk-raakers 

ITpboLHterei  8 

Washing  and  ironing 


"Wine-factory : 
Work -master 
Average  men 
Women 


Wages  per  day. 


M 

'm'O 

•5 
oc 


13 


11 

12 

9 

n 

II 
11 
11 


13 
13 

11 
11 

11 
11 
11 
11 
13 
13 


lOi 
lOi 


3.75 

10.00 

4  00 

3.10 

l.OO 

.80 

5.00 

4.00 

3.00 

1. 66  to  3. 00 


3.00 
1.35 

aoo 

3.00 

5.00 
3.00 
1.35 
1.00 
52.  'Xi 
3. 00  to  4.  (X) 


3.00 
1.35 


S 

CO 

a 
0 


f  1  00 

3  64 

1  06 

80 

36 

31 

1  33 

1  C6 

80 

44  to      53 


53  to 


80 
33 

80 
53 

1  33 
80 
33 
86 
Gl 

1  06 


53 
33 


S«BBaxka. 


1400  a  year. 


Finest  shirts,  per  doten,  IP 
dollars,  or  96  cm*;  ordi 
shirts,  per  doten,  3  rix-<k>lJ*J 
80  cents ;  miscellaDeoa&  P* 
pounds,  3  rix-doUara,  or  )^c( 

$4.35  a  year. 


Statement  of  the  standard  retail  prices,  in  United  States  coin,  of  subsistence  and  other  nrw 

ries,  at  Stockholm,  Jor  the  year  1873. 


Articles. 


Flonr,  best per  bbl . 

W heat-meal per  WO  lbs 

Rye-flour do  .. 

Kye-oieai do... 

Oats  grits : 

Swedish per  lb. 

£u;;lish do  . . 

Barley  Rrils do . . . 

Ric«.  ICarolina do  .. 

Pota coes per  bush 

Pease    per  qt. 

Fresh  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  porlc.per  Id 

Salt  pork.  American do. .. 

Ham,  smoked do... 

I^rd do... 

Baltiu  herring,  f^esh per  80. 

.Salt  herring per  lb 

&iltcodtt8h .do... 

Ponltrj',  undressed do  .. 

Butter  do  .. 

Cheese do... 

Milk  perqt. 

Eggs perdoz 

Sugar: 

L"'"P per  lb 

Brown do. 

Molasses    perqt 

Ginger per  lb 

>  Coffee,  best  Ja^Ea  .. , do  . 


Value. 


[ 


$11  00 
70 
53 
40 

4 

6 

H 

b 

60 

6 

14 

14 

SO 

16 

40 

4 

6 

35 

Sci 

20 

6 

80 

14 
10 
13 
37 
37 


Articles. 


Tea pwlb 

Soap do  .. 

Stait;h do... 

Stearine  candles do  .. 

Kerosene  oil pCTg»U 

Wood: 

Birch,  in  common  use per  cord 

Pine  and  spmoe do..- 

Shirting: 

Bleache<l per  yd 

Unbleached do. . . 

Calico do  .. 

Linen do  . 

Mixed  half  wool  and  cotton  cbeckerra 
cloth,  in  common  use  for  workiusi-vc^ 

men's  dresses per  yd 

Black  woolen  cloth,  donble  width,  ftoita- 

ble  for  trowsers  and  coats per  yd 

Shoes  : 
%  Plain,  bnt  darable,  for  women  per  wa 

For  ladies do  • 

Boots: 

Pluin,  bat  durable,  for  workmen  do  .. 

For  gentltrmen do  .- 

White  wooieu  undershirts ^ 

White  wooieu  drawers per  pair 

Woolen  stockings do 

House-rent,  two  rooms,  for  working  }tco- 
pie per  uioolb 
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WAGES  AND  THE  PURCHASE-POWER  OF  MO>?ET. 

It  seems  Datnral  and  Jnst  that  a  man's  labor  shouM  be  worth,  and  that  his  waf^es 
hould  be,  as  much  as,  with  economy  and  prudence,  will  comfortably  maintain  himself 
nd  family,  enable  him  to  educate  bis  children,  and  also  to  lay  by  enough  tor  bis  decent 
upport  when  bis  laboring  powers  have  failed. 

Whether  wages  are  high  or  low,  ot  course,  depends  not  on  their  absolute  amount,  but 
n  their  purchase-power.  If  in  one  country  a  dollar  will  go  as  far  in  procuring  neces- 
aries  as  two  doHais  will  in  another,  other  things  being  equal,  then  a  dollar  a  day  in 
he  first  country  is  equally  as  high  wages  as  two  dollars  a  day  in  the  latter  country. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR. 

As  to  agricultural  labor,  it  may  be  said  that  in  1871  the  average  wages  of  best  work- 
nen  by  the  da^  in  summer  was  I  rix-dollar  and  85  ore,  and  in  winter  1  rixdollar  and 
8  ore ;  and  ot  best  female  hands,  in  summer,  96  ore,  and  in  winter,  (>4  ore.  During 
he  past  three  vears  agricultural  wages  have  risen  on  an  average  36  per  cent  Assum- 
ng  that  they  have  risen  25  per  cent,  since  1871,  the  average  day-wages  for  best 
aule  bauds  in  summer  would  now  be  2  rix-dollars  and  31  ore,  (61  cents,)  and  in 
rinter  1  rix-dollar  and  45  ore,  (38  cents;)  of  best  female  bands,  1  rix-dollar  and 
0  ore  (^1  cents)  in  summer,  and  80  5re  (21  cents)  in  winter.  It  is  common  to 
mploy  men,  women,  and  children  in  agricultural  labor.  Sometimes  a  dozeu  or  twenty 
ncu  hands  will  be  seen  at  work  together  in  a  field  not  larger  than  twenty  acres.  Some- 
imes  a  gang,  one  might  say,  of  women  may  be  seen  hoeing  all  abreast,  with  a  male 
verseer  standing  in  front  and  facing  them.  And  here  I  may  say  that  generally,  in 
we<len,  the  earnings  of  workmen's  wives  will  average  150  rix-dollars  each  a  .year, 
bough,  of  course,  in  most  cases,  for  a  woman  to  work  out  who  has  young  children 
lUst  be  at  a  sacrifice  of  true  domestic  economy. 

I  estimate  the  average  wages  of  mechanics  to  be  73  cents  per  day,  equal  to  $4.38  per 
reek,  or  for  a  year  of  300  wurking-days,  825  rix-dollars  ($220.) 

COST  OP  LIVING. 

As  to  the  expenses  of  living,  there  are  no  published  statistics  which  go  into  details, 
be  average  value  of  the  allowance  of  hubsistence  among  agricultural  employers  for  a 
iinily,  say  of  man,  wife,  and  three  children  for  one  year,  is  283  rix-dollars,  ($75.26.) 
'nt  this  would  furnish  too  meager  a  diet  to  admit  of  its  being  adopted  as  a  standard, 
o  bring  it  up  to  what  is  reasonably  nourishing,  there  should  first  be  added  to  it  25  per 
;nt.  on  account  of  increased  prices  in  towns,  which  would  make  it  353  rix-dollars  and 
)  ore.  There  should  then  probably  be  added  the  retail  value  of  the  meat-ration  of  a 
arrison  soldier  for  a  year,  namely,  85  rix-dollnrs  and  31  ore,  which  would  bring  the 
im  up  to  439  rix-dollars  and  6  ore,  which  must  cover  all  expenses  of  provisions  and 
roceries. 

The  average  value  of  the  ration  of  a  garrison  soldier  at  government  price  is,  as  above 
ated,  56.12  ore  (14.9  cents)  per  day,  or  204  rix-dollars  and  47  ore  ($54.47)  per  year. 
L'he  commutation  value  of  a  single  ration  in  the  United  States  Army  during  the  civil 
ar  was  30  cents.)  Allowing  that  the  family  of  a  workman,  wife  and  three  children, 
ill  consume  double  such  a  ration  in  a  year,  the  expense  of  so  much  subsistence  at 
svernment  price  wonld  be  4U9  rix-dollars  and  67  dre,  ($108.94.)  But  a  workman  would 
Bed  to  exercise  extraordinary  foresight,  and  buy  his  subsistence  at  whole>ale,  in  order 
>  get  so  much  for  that  sum  of  money.    If  we  allow,  then,  for  such  a  family — 

BiX'dolIam. 

or  sul)sistenco 409.67  $108  94 

ouse-reut 140.00  37  33 

lothiug 130.00  34  50 

ael .' 70.00  18  25 

iscellaneous CO.OO  13  25 

Total 799.67      212  27 

'o  have,  say,  800  rix-dollars  as  the  total  annual  living-expenses  of  a  family  of  five  mem- 
bra. This  would  answer  tolerably  well  out  of  Stockholm,  but  here  onesbonldadd  the 
im  of  60  rix-dollars  on  account  of  rent,  in  order  to  procure  two  reasonably  good  rooms 
»ide  a  small  kitchen.  This  would  then  make  an  allowance  for  the  expenses  of  living 
Stockholm,  for  such  a  family  as  above  mentioned,  860  rix-dollars,  wliich,  with  pru- 
mt  management,  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  them  through  the  year  in  a  tidy  and 
holesome  manner.  But  the  wages  of  an  average  mechanic  having  constant  employ- 
ent  will,  as  we  have  setn,  amount  to  but  825  rix-dollars  per  year,  so  that  if  be  has  a 
mily,  tbey  will  have  to  live  sparingly  in  order  to  get  along.    As  a  general  rule,  the 
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families  of  workmen  do  not  spend  800  rix-dollnrs,  nor  even  perhaps  700  rii-dollare,  for 
the  necessaries  of  living.  On  the  whole,  considering  present  prices  and  the  a<'koovl- 
edged  scarci'^y  of  suitable  dwellings  for  working- people,  wages  can  not  be  considered  as 
more  than  living  wages  for  men  with  families.  A  single  man,  however,  can  make  good 
savings,  and  ought  to  lay  up  money  enough  for  a  good  support  when  he  becomes  oitable 
to  work. 

The  larger  mechanical  and  mannfaoturing  establishments  usually  clear  from  10  to 
25  .per  ceut.  on  their  capital. 

CERTAINTY  OF  PAYMENT  OF  WAGES. 

Wages  are  paid  with  certainty,  and  either  weekly  or  semi-monthly.  Not  unfre- 
quenlTy  they  ar&  paid  on  a  Friday,  partly  that  the  family  can  have  the  money  f'r  Sat- 
urday's market,  and  partly  to  prevent  the  money  from  being  dissipated  away  by  the 
workmen  on  Sunday.  In  trade  the  cash-system  generally  obtains.  In  the  largt-r towns 
it  is  tbe  same  here  as  everywhere  else,  that  a  certain  class  will  pay  cash  at  a  ^bop  till 
they  can  manage  to  run  up  a  bill,  and  then  will  go  to  another  shop  to  trade.  Ofconrae 
all  such  losses  comf>el  shopkeepers  to  charge  higher  prices,  and  the  dishonest  purchaser, 
in  the  long  run,  gains  nothing  by  his  tricks. 

As  to  the  legal  collection  of  debt«,  if  one  desired,  for  instance,  to  collect  a  demand  of 
20  rix-doUars,  he  would,  in  the  country,  sue  beforo  tbe  **  harads-ratt,''  or  district  coort, 
or  before  the  provincial  executive  court,  and  in  a  city,  before  the  city  executive  court. 

It  is  not  requisite  that  an  attorney  be  employed,  though  it  is  more  conveDient  to 
have  one.  His  charges  in  a  city  would  be  about  10  rix-dollars,  ($2  65).  In  the  city  > 
defendant  must  answer  in  eight  days;  in  the  country,  fifteen  days,  or  three  wet'b  if 
out  of  the  district.  Appeal  to  a  higher  court  may  be  had  in  the  smallest  matter.  Fees 
of  witnesses  depend  on  their  occupation,  and  vary  from  1  to  10  rix-dullars  a  day. 
Everything,  except  actual  or  necessary  clothing,  beda*,  and  necessary  tools,  can  be  takeo 
on  execution.  Half  the  salary  of  an  official  may  be  attached  in  the  bands  of  the  gov- 
ernments.  Imprisonment  for  debt  is  allowable,  but  not  often  resorted  to.  A  poor 
debtor  can  swear  out. 

CIX>TIIINO. 

As  to  clothing,  it  may  be  said,  in  brief,  that  the  Swedes  take  a  pride  in  being  tidilj 
dressed,  and  that  the  clothing  fhey  wear  is  generally  serviceable.  In  the  provipw 
popularly  known  as  Dalecarlia  the  peasantry  of  each  parish  have  a  ditfert*ut  and  fan* 
ciful  style  of  dress.  A  sort  of  blouse  worn  by  women,  and  coats  worn  by  meu  are 
trimmed  with  sheep-skin  with  the  wool  on.  The  men  there  still  adhere  to  the  fasbioo 
of  tiglit  breeches.  Wooden  shoes  are  worn  a  good  deal  by  working-people  intbo 
country  for  every  day,  also  leather  shoes  soled  with  wood.  A  common  article  for 
dresses  aniong  working-women  is  a  home-woven  cloth  of  half  wool  and  cotton.  Then 
is  a  large  shoddy  manufactory  at  Stockholm. 

Operatives  at  most  of  the  larger  establishments  hare  either  a  volnotary  sick-fandof 
their  own,  or  t^lso  a  small  amount  of  their  monthly  wages  is  retained  by  their  employ- 
ers for  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  a  doctor  for  medicine,  and  if  need  be  tbe  expeunesof 
burial.  At  the  Stockholm  gas-works  the  men  have  their  own  fund,  to  which  tbey 
contribute  1  rix-dollar  a  month.  In  caseof  sickness,  a  man  receives  6  rix-dollars a  week 
during  six  weeks,  and  after  that  time  4  rix-dollars  .'i  week,  if  he  is  sick  so  long,  and 
in  casti  of  death,  100  rix-dollars  for  funeral  expenses.  The  book-binders  of  Stockholm 
have  an  old  fund,  so  that  by  contributing  .5  rix-dollars  per  year,  a  member  can  receives 
rix-dollars  a  week  when  sick,  and  50  rix-dollars  for  burial.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
usual  to  incur  extravagant  expense  for  funerals. 

There  is  htill  a  great  supply  of  labor  of  certain  kinds,  and  especially  of  honse-serv- 
ants.  People  in  rather  humble  life  employ  one  or  more  servants;  and  probably  the 
average  oi  families  do  not  pay  for  a  house-maid  over  75  rix-dollars  ($20)  a  year  and 
board.    The  24tb  of  October  is  the  usual  time  of  changing  help  held  by  the  year. 

In  the  summer  the  number  of  hours  for  actual  work  otten  exceeds  twelve  |ierday> 
For  the  whole  year  eleven  hours  per  day  is  probably  the  average  of  actual  work. 
There  is  a  desire  among  workmen  t6  have  the  time  reduced.  The  tendency  to  work 
by  the  piece  or  by  the  hour  is  rapidly  increasing.  Some  employers  have,  with  advan- 
tage, intro<luced  tbe  practice  of  allowing  their  workmen  a  percentage  of  the  whole 
earnings;  for  example, as  extra  compensation,  to  divide  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross e^ 
ings  among  their  hands.  The  leading  printer  in  Stockholm  pays  oompositorii  30  ore 
per  1,000  ems,  and  every  three  months  adds  5  per  cent,  additional  on  what  has  been 
earned. 

The  Swedish  "  Patriotic  Society  "  makes  nnmeronq  awards  of  medals  ©very  year  W 
per«iOus  in  humble  life  who  have  performed  many  years  of  exemplary  service. 

As  the  most  of  the  railways  in  Sweden  belong  to  the  state,  there  are  manyii>^ 
thereby  employed  by  the  government  in  their  coubtruction. 
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SAVINGS. 

Tbe  Swerles  are  naturally  inclined  to  free  living,  and  are  less  sparing  than  most  of 
the  o  ber  coutitiental  nationalities.  Tbe  practice  of  saving  is,  bowever,  mucb  on  the 
increase,  and  is  undoubtedly  considered  among  the  more  intelligent  as  a  moral  duty. 
Tbe  tirsr.  savings-bank  started  in  Stockholm  was  in  1823.  Tbe  whole  number  of  such 
banks  in  Swedeu  in  1H65  was  186.  In  1870  they  had  increased  to  235.  Tbe  number  of 
new  depositors  during  1870  was  66,0'^0;  tbe  amount  d^^posifed  duiing  tbe  year  was 
19,409  (5o7  rix-tlollars :  the  amount  taken  out,  12,033.056  rix-dollars.  At  tbe  end  of  that 
Year  354,357  persons  had  deposits  in  the  savings-banks  amounting  to  57,376,611  rix-doU 
Jars,  of  which  276,863  rix-dollars  were  in  deposits  (the  whole  amount  the  party  bad  on 
dcpoHit)  of  from  1  to  10  rix-d(»llars,  belonging  to  80,477  different  depositors;  631,624 
rix-dollars  in  deposits  of  from  10  to  25  lix-dollarn,  belonging  to  38,410  depositors; 
1,119,479  rix  dollars  in  deposits  of  from  25  to  50  rix-<lollars,  belonging  to  30,825  deposi- 
tors :  2,!36:j,b74  rix-dollars  in  deposits  of  from  50  to  100  rix-dollars,  the  largest  propor- 
tion being  in  deposits  of  upward  of  500  rix-dollars.  It  is  est-imated  that  at  the  end 
of  the  preeeut  year  the  amount  on  deposit  will  be  80,000,000  rix-dollars. 

MEANS  TO  ENCOURAGE  SAVINGS. 

There  is  an  association  in  Stockholm  called  the  Fosterlands  Union,  for  tbe  pnrpose 
of  encouraging  savings.  During  tbe  few  years  it  has  been  in  operation  it  has  gratui- 
tously circulated  about  twenty  thousand  pamphlets  and  circulai-s,  explaining  tbe  ad- 
vantages of  even  small  savings.  It  also  awards  premiums  in  money  for  exemplary 
Eermanent  savings,  such  as  investments  in  the  annuity  and  capital  institution  of  Stock- 
olm,  which  has  urancbes  in  various  parts  of  tbe  country.  In  this  institution,  for  ex- 
ample, if  25  rix-dollars  be  deposited  at  tbe  time  of  a  person's  birth  to  procure  him  a 
life  annuity  when  he  arrives  at  tbe  age  of  fifty-five,  it  will  yield  him  from  that  age  as 
long  as  be  shall  live  100  rix-dollars  a  year.  In  1872  the  Fosterland  Union  awarded 
1,056  premiums,  amounting  in  all  to  2,884  rix-dollars,  for  exemplary  investments  in 
this  annuity  institution ;  that  is  to  say,  for  tbe  most  regular  and  praiseworthy  depnsits 
of  working-peonle.  Tbe  highest  premium  awarded  was  75  rix-dollaro.  No  premium 
has  been  given  for  deposits  amounting  in  any  year  to  over  500  rix-dollars ;  and  hereaf- 
ter none  will  be  given  for  deposits  amounting  to  over  200  rix-dollars  in  a  year. 
•  •••••• 

Sa\ing8-bank8  can  be  established  in  any  jtrovince  (the  Swedish  counties,  being 
large,  are  habitually  called  provinces)  by  tbe  consent  of  tbe  governor  of  that  province. 
Tbe  depositors  or  shareholders  have  right  to  choose  tbe  directors  of  tbe  bank,  and  there 
are  no  other  gnarantees  of  security.  The  government  appoints  one  director  or  in- 
spector of  tbe  annuity  institution  of  Stockholm,  but  tbe  other  members  of  tbe  board 
of  direction  are  chosen  by  the  investors.    There  are  no  other  guarantees  of  security. 

Tbe  following  are  a  few  gf  tbe  instances  of  savings  that  have  come  under  my 
knowledge: 

Tbe  operatives  at  tbe  Gustafsberg  china-factory  have  a  union  store,  to  tbe  fund  of 
which  each  operative  is  required  to  contribute  one  rix-do.lar  a  month,  his  whole  share 
not  to  exceed  100  rix-dollars.  Tbe  sale  of  goods  out  of  tbe  store  last  year  amounted 
to  100,000  rix-dollars,  with  a  profit  of  25  per  cent,  on  each  one's  stock.  A  private 
savingsbHuk  connected  with  the  factory,  which  has  beeu  in  operation  less  than  a  year, 
has  deposirs  of  the  operatives  amounting  to  1,000  rix-ilollars. 

Tbe  bands  of  tbe  government  machine-shop  at  Stockholm  have  a  private  savings- 
company  under  their  own  control,  tbe  treasurer  being  chosen  from  among  their  num- 
ber. The  money  is  loaned  out  at  8  per  cent.,  generally  to  such  workmen  as  are  erecting 
houses  of  their  own,  and  the  income  divided  pro  rata. 

At  Esbilstuna,  where  tbe  government  musket-factory  is  situated,  and  where  tbe 
number  of  people  working  for  wages  is  about  2,000,  and  tbe  number  working  at  cut- 
lery on  their  own  account  is  about  500,  tbe  cashier  of  a  savings-bank,  in  which  88,920 
rix-dollars  were  deposited  in  I872j  estimates  that  about  1.000  of  tbe  depositors  were 
-working  |ieople  living  in  town. 

A  second-class  workman  in  the  match-factory  at  Joukoping  earns  700  rix-dollars  a 
year;  b  «s  a  family  of  wife,  mother-in-law,  and  three  children,  the  eldest  a  boy  ot  ten 
years  old,  wbo  goes  to  school.  He  has  a  kitchen  14  by  12,  a  sitting-room  15  by  15,  a 
cellur,  and  shed-room  for  three  cords  of  wood.  His  expenses  for  subsistence  are  370 
rix-<lollars  a  year;  taxes,  6  rix  dollars  63  ore;  and  total  expenses  about  650  rix-dollars. 
He  lays  up  anunally  from  30  to  50  rix-<loliars  a  year  in  the  savings-bank. 

A  workman  in  a  foundery  at  Stockholm,  who  has  a  family  of  wife  and  three  children — 
a  boy  thirteen  years  old  at  school,  a  girl  seven,  and  tbe  youngest  a  boy  three  yeara 
old — lives  in  a  second-story  room  up  a  steep  pair  of  stairs,  (down  which  the  youngest 
child  has  fallen  several  times,)  which  is  10  by  10,  and  7  feet  high.  He  earns  2  rix- 
dollars  a  day,  has  worked  at  tbe  same  place  ten  years,  and  since  the  eighth  year  has  bad 
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free  rent.  They  have  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week.  He  has  money  in  the  BaTings- 
bank,  and  saves  annually  about  100  rix-dollars. 

A  book-binder  in  Stockholm,  who  earns  1,060  rix-flollars  a  year,  has  a  wife  and  three 
children,  pays  200  rix-dollarsa  year  for  a  fair-sized  living-room,  a  smaller  room  without 
windows,  and  a  kitchen,  all  four  stories  np.  His  annual  expenses  are  876  lix-dull&re. 
His  wife  earns  1.50  rix-dollars  a  year,  so  that  their  clear  income  is  334  rix-dollare. 

These  are  all  cases  of  temperate  men,  who  have  prudent  wives,  and  they  show  that 
where  people  have  the  disposition,  and  do  not  meet  with  serious  misfortune,  they  can 
most  always  make  savings.  Many  an  employer  or  manager  has  remarked  to  me, 
"  Everything  depends  on  the  wife,'*  which  shows  how  important  it  is,  by  edacation 
and  otherwise,  to  improve  and  elevate  the  condition  of  women. 

At  the  Motala  Iron  Machine  Works,  where  1,100  hands  are  employed  eleven  boDrea 
day,  working  by  the  hour,  300  workmen  have  invested  75,000  rix-dollars  in  a  saviD}^ 
bank,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent.  A  leading  workman  has  10,000  rix-dollars  in  bank. 
Abont  150  workmen  own  the  dwellings  which  they  occupy  and  a  piece  of  land.  A 
few  own  small  farms.  The  workmen  have  a  union,  with  a  building,  which  cost  10,000 
rix-dollars,  paid  for  by  a  loan,  one-third  of  which  has  been  redeemed. 

When  I  was  at  Sundswall  last  summer,  and  was  paying  a  porter  for  bringing  my 
baggage  from  the  steamer  to  the  hotel,  our  consular-agent  remarked,  '^  That  yonng 
man  bus  5,000  rix-dollars  in  the  savings-bank.  Everybody  has  confidence  in  him, and 
likes  to  employ  him,  because  he  keeps  his  word."  A  member  of  the  Diet  living  at 
Snndswall  assured  me  that  workmen  there  could  earn  10  rix-dollars  a  day,  aud,  in 
respect  to  wages,  could  do  as  well  as  iu  the  United  States. 

VENTILATION. 

As  to  ventilntion,  and  the  quantity  of  atmosphere  allowed  to  adult  persons  in  8le<>i>- 
iug-rooms,  1,000  cubic  feet,  equivalent  to  a  room  10  by  10  and  10  feet  high,  being  tiie 
acKnowledged  standard  allowance,  it  would  seem  that  the  care  in  such  matters  taken 
by  the  state  for  its  best  soldiers,  should  afford  fair  means  of  forming  a  judgment  as  to 
what  is  general. 

At  a  shirt-factory  in  Stockholm,  40  yonng  women  sit  throngh  the  day  sewing  in  a 
room  24  by  24  and  12  feet  high.  At  a  large  paying  factory  of  another  kind  at  Srock- 
holm,  12  female  operatives  are  lodged  in  one  room,  two  together,  in  beds  only  3fe«t 
wide.  At  the  quarters  of  chimney-sweep  boys  it  is  usual  for  about  8  to  lodge  in  a 
room  15  by  12  and  9  feet  high.  These  boys  seem  to  be  well  fed  but  jioorly  paid,  though 
their  employers  derive  a  good  income. 

USE  OF  SPIRITS  AND  BEER. 

The  reports  of  district  physicians  to  the  board  of  health,  for  a  few  years  preceding 
1870,  mention  a  diminution  of  whisky-drinking,  which  prpbably  was  partly  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  money  caused  by  several  failures  of  the  crops.  During  the  past  yearor 
two  of  flush  times  it  has  seemed  as  if  the  copious  use  of  spirits  was  again  increasing, 
and  yet  there  are  evidences  of  a  steady  abatement  of  intemperance.  In  1829,  vhen 
the  populaticm  was  a  million  less  than  it  is  now,  the  annnal  production  of  whisky  vbs 
32,000,000  gallons,  while  now  it  is  10,500,000  gallons.  The  actual  production  in  It^^ 
WHS  16,678,364  kannor,  or,  in  round  numbers,  10,500,000  gallons.  It  was  distilled  from 
potatoes,  aud  contained  50  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  About  the  same  quantity  was  prodnced 
in  each  of  the  immediately-preceding  years.  Very  little  is  exported.  The  most,  or  ssf 
2-^  gallons  iu  proportion  to  every  inhabitant,  is  consumed  as  drink. 

By  the  license-act  any  rme  can  sell  quantities  of  ti  gallons  and  upward  witbonta 
license.  Two  classes  of  licenses  are  issued:  one  for  selling  quantities  not  less  than 
three-tenths  of  a  gallon,  another  for  selling  by  the  glass;  and  both  clasaes  are  disposed 
of  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  local  authorities  can  grant  all  the  licensee  to  a  siogld 
company,  or  may  even  prohibit  the  sale  entirely.  It  is  illegal  to  sell  to  minors  ooder 
fifteen  years  of  age  or  to  persons  who  are  intoxicated. 

The  number  ot  shops  licensed  to  sell  whisky  by  the  glass  in  Stockholm  for  the  year 
1872  was  322,  which  was  5  less  than  for  the  year  1869,  and  150  less  than  for  the  year 
1845.  Beside  these  licensed  shops  there  are  places  which  have  old  and  perroaueot 
privileges  to  sell  by  the  glass.  The  licensed  shops  are  also  a  cheap  sort  of  restaurants. 
The  applicant  for  license  in  Stockholm  must  pay  to  the  city  40  ore  on  every  kannor  m 
quarts)  he  osks  the  privilege  of  selling.  The  income  to  the  city  from  licens«*s  vas 
350,407  rix-dollars.    The  public  expenses  for  its  poor  in  1870  were6&r),374  rix-doilars. 

The  onlinary  Swedish  whisky-glass  holds  a  fifth  part  as  much  as  a  common  tumbler, 
and  as  much  whisky  as  it  will  contain  is  sold  at  6  ore,  ( 1^  centa.)  Five  such  drinks  in 
the  course  of  a  day  by  a  workman,  or  30  ores'  worth,  is  not  considered  an  immiKlerate 
quantity.  The  expense  of  so  much  whisky  in  a  year,  at  that  rate  of  use  per  day, 
vonld  be  lOU  rix-doliars  at  50  ore. 
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The  Gothenbur;;  plan  for  retailing  spirits  appears  to  have  operated  favorably,  and  is 
attractiug  iniicli  attentioD.  T  ut  city  puts  the  busii  ess  iuto  the  baiiclM  of  a  coiupuuy 
of  philanthropic  gentlemen,  which  has  it  sold  in  orderly  restaurants  without  a  view  of 
prutit.  The  tbeory  that  the  use  of  beer  has  conduced  to  temperance  is  hardly  sus- 
t4iined  by  experience  in  Sweden.  A  great  deal  of  beer  has  been  consumed  in  Iuto 
years,  and  though  it  is  not  so  strong  untbe  English  beer,  it  isneverthelessiuUixicating. 
The  report  of  one  of  the  official  )>bysicians  to  the  board  of  health  in  1869  mentions 
cases  <»f  actual  delirium  tremens  from  excessive  use  of  beer.  Another  physician  states 
that  when  a  doctor  visits  a  peasant  family  the  man  of  the  house  always  urges  him  to 
take  a  glai«s  of  whisky,  and  is  astonished  when  told  that  its  use  as  a  beverage  i:i  nn- 
hf  althy.  The  sight  of  drunken  workmen  in  the  streetsof  Stockholm,  especially  on  Satur- 
day evenings,  on  Sundays,  and  on  Mondays,  is  common. 

The  phrsise  ''  Fiee  Monday"  comes  from  the  custom  of  men  engaged  in  sedentary  and 
manual  trailes  spending  Monday  as  well  as  Sunday  in  drinking  and  frolicking.  There 
art*  shopH  employ  ing  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  hands  which  on  Monday  will  only  have 
a  t  bird  of  that  number.  There  are  also  shops  which  have  tlieir  privat-e  temperance 
Hocieti«'s.  At  the  Motala  Machiije- Works  is  a  society  of  100  members — workmen 
pledged  to  abstain  from  whisky.  At  no  work-shop  employing  workmen  is  whisky 
allowed  to  be  brought  upon  the  premises. 

Ani<  ng  the  causes  which  make  the  use  of  spirits  so  crmmon  may  be  mentioned  the 
fashion  among  all  chisses  of  the  nuile  |Mipulution  to  partake  of  a  glass  of  whisky  im- 
mediately before  <liuing;  the  common  practice,  even  among  the  young,  of  drinking 
beer  with  meals;  the  commtm  use  of  tobacco  among  males,  in  smoking  and  snuffing, 
and  among  the  poorer  classes  <if  men  of  chewing  snuff;  the  lack  of  sources  of  recrea- 
tion (luring  leisure  hours;  and  >astly,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  the  iu- 
sutlicient  <liet  of  the  workingmun,  bis  luck  of  elevation,  and  of  home  attractions. 

DWELLINGS. 

In  the  larger  cities  the  houses  are  of  nnpressed  bricks ;  the  walls  over  a  foot  thick, 
plastered,  ami  was  ed  in  a  son.  of  cream  color.  Theroofsof  the  larger  ones  are  covered 
with  sheet-iron  ;  thoi^e  of  the  common-sized  dwellings  in  city  and  country  are  covered 
Avith  tiles.  In  the  larger  houses  each  story  is  finisbed  as  apartments  for  a  family. 
There  is  a  spacious  fire-proof  stairway  common  to  the  whole  house.  Neither  balconied 
nor  outer  biiiids  are  in  use.  The  windows  are  in  two  parts  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
ofien  outward  on  hinges.  In  the  winter  double  windows  are  universally  used,  with  a 
roll  of  white  cotton  laid  berween  at  the  bottom,  openings  of  at  least  one  large  pane  ou 
hinges  being  provided  for  in  each  room  iu  the  better  bouses.  In  the  country,  among 
the  working-class,  it  is  common  for  the  double  windows  to  be  put  in  so  as  not  to  be 
opened.  The  manner  of  warming  is  by  an  earthen  stove  in  each  room,  generally  reach- 
ing from  the  lloor  to  the  ceiling,  and  usually  stonding  in  a  corner.  They  belong  to 
and  are  fixtures  of  the  house.  Near  the  Norwegian  frontier  iron  stoves  are  used,  which 
is  the  habit  in  Norway.  An  average  earthen  stove  in  the  Stockholm  houses  eost«  500 
rix- dollars,  ($132,)  and  the  most  elegant  ones  as  high  as  2,000  rix  dollars,  ($rxW.)  The 
interior  of  the  stove  is  of  brick-masonry  work,  the  exterior  of  white  gluze<l  earthen 
material  in  the  form  of  hollow  panes.  The  whole  can  be  taken  apart  and  put  up  with 
but  little  labor.  Their  Swedish  name  signifies  literally  earthen-pane  ovens.  In  shape 
they  are  about  as  frequently  oval  as  square,  but  sometimes  are  highly  ornamented, 
occasionally  having  a  fine  mirror  for  a  part  of  their  surface,  and  being  so  put  up  as  to 
appear  as  merely  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  room.  W^ood  is  used  for  fuel,  being  cut  in 
pieces  about  a  foot  long.  All  that  can  be  conveniently  put  in  at  once,  say  as  much  ;is' 
would  ordinarily  be  taken  in  one's  arms,  is  laid  in  at  one  heating,  and  after  it  has 
burned  to  c(»als,  and  the  gas  haM  all  escaped,  the  stove-door  is  shut  and  a  damper  drawn 
at  the  top  to  prevent  the  heat  escaping.  In  an  ordinary-sized  room,  and  if  the 
weather  is  not  excessively  cold,  such  a  healing  will  answer  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Some  of  this  sort  of  stoves,  from  the  Stockholm  factory,  have  been  importe<l  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  probable  they  are  more  comfortable  and  conduciye  to  health  than 
iron  stoves.  Among  most  of  the  peasantry  in  the  country,  and  among  many  working- 
people  who  only  occupy  a  kitchen,  the  rooms  are  warmed  solely  by  the  kitchen  fire- 
Flace,  the  hearth  of  which  varies  in  elevation  from  one  to  two  f«  et  above  the  floor, 
ts  hearth  is  often  of  iron.  There  is  a  damper  in  the  chimney  to  prevent  the  heat  from 
escaping. 

It  is  rare  to  see  squalor  in  the  homes  of  the  working  poor.    Generally,  even  in  the 
poorest  cottage,  there  is  an  indicatiou  of  pride,  tidiness,  and  taate. 

AYBRAOB  DWKLUNG  OF  WORKINQMAN. 

The  average  apartments  of  a  Swedish  workman,  having  a  family  of  wife  and  three 
or  four  children,  consist  of  a  living-room  and  a  kitchen,  with  dimensions  and  furnlMire 
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obont  as  follnwH :  The  kitchen  is  9  feet  high.  In  it  stand  a  small  cnpboard  and  a  box 
for  wood.  Ou  the  raJMed  heart li  of  the  open  augulHr  tire-placo  are  some  cookin};-ut«D- 
sils,  among  them  a  copper  coffee-boiler.  On  a  pole  hanging  under  the  ceilin};  are 
strung  some  thin  cakes  of  rye  hard  bread,  ab(mt  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  floor  i<soa- 
painted,  and  while  not  actually  dirty,  is  not  white.  The  living-room  is  16  feet  by  14, and 
the  sume  height  as  the  kitchen.  The  floor  is  of  i^prnce  or  pine,  the  boanU  eloDely 
matched,  and  ncrubbed  clean.  A  couple  of  strips  of  home- woven  carpet  are  laidacnwa 
it.  There  are  two  windows,  with  cheap,  yet  clean  and  tastefol.  lace  curtains  hung  oa 
each  side.  Ou  one  side  of  the  room  is  a  plain  sofa-bed,  which  can  be  drawn  out  so  as 
to  make  a  double  bed  four  feet  wide,  something  over  a  foot  higher  than  the  floor. 
Commimly  in  Sweden  beds  are  shut  up  during  the  duy  to  half  tlieir  length.  The  bed- 
ding is  laid  together  on  the  single  breadth  of  the  sofa,  resembling  a  high  single  book, 
over  which  is  laid  a  white  cotton  spread.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  wooden  sofa  of 
stained  birch,  the  bottom  of  'which  can  also  be  drawn  out  so  as  to  form  a  doable  bed; 
and  there  are  three  or  four  wocnlcn  chairs.  At  one  corner  of  the  room  isa  plaiustaioed 
bureau.  A  white  cotton  crochet  is  spread  over  the  top,  and  on  that  are  some  little 
articles  of  china — a  cnp  and  saucer,  or  a  vase,  and  a  couple  of  plated  candlesticks.  Be- 
tween the  windows  stands  a  table  with  a  red  woolen  cover,  and  above  it  is  a  i^il^ 
framed  mirror.  On  the  walls  are  two  or  three  framed  pictures,  some  little  shelves  for 
books  suspended  with  a  cord,  and  a  cheap  clock.  In  another  comer  of  the  room  isa 
email  cupboard  or  dresser.  In  still  another  corner  stands  the  earthen  stove,  aodoo 
the  floor  against  it  is  placed  a  spit-box,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  Aprnc« 
tw  igs.  On  the  window-seats  are  several  pots  of  flowers — the  oleander,  the  geraniaui,  && 

INFLUENCE  OF  A  WORKMAN*8  HOME. 

The  influence  which  a  workman's  home  exerts  on  his  own  and  his  family's  welfare  ii 
becoming  more  and  more  recognized.  Employers  begin  to  understard  that,  in  pmpr- 
tion  as  a  workman's  dwelling  is  ample  in  size,  neat  and  attractive  within,  aud  whole- 
some in  its  Hurroundings,  docd  his  efliciency  increase.  In  Gothenburg,  and  perhaps  io 
some  other  places,  sh are-companies  have  been  formed  for  the  bnilding  of  model 'ene- 
nients  for  the  industrial  classes,  and  a  few  buildings  of  the  kind  have  already  been  put 
up  there.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  a  few  of  the  principal  employers  are  preparing 
to  erect  model  dwellings,  with  the  intention  that  their  workmen  may  ultimately,  by 
annual  payments,  become  the  owners  of  them. 

Some  of  the  be»t  model  dwellings  thati  have  seen  are  st  thechina-ware  factory  at  Gqs- 
tafsberg,  about  two  hours'  distance  by  steamer  from  Stockholm.    About  a  dozen  haveal- 
ready  been  erected,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  proprietors  to  continue  their  construction 
till  the  mostof  their  hands — 400 — aresupplied,  though  the  old  accommodations arensgood 
as  the  average.    The  factory  is  situated  iu  a  retired  and  somewhat  romantic  region, on 
what  seems  more  like  a  lake  than  a  bay,  yet  with  navigable  communication  with  thenea, 
and  the  UKMlel  dwellings  are  live  minutes'  walk  distant,  with  a  view  of  the  water,  aud 
30  feet  above  its  level.    The  land,  of  which  2,000  acres  belong  to  the  factory -owners,  is 
moderately  rolling,  mostly  open  timber  of  birch  and  oak,  with  here  and  there  a  small 
pond,  and  the  balance  flelds.     The  dwellings  in  question  are  pleasantly  situated  on 
each  side  of  a  graded  and  macadam  ize<l  road,  and  '*iO  feet  from  it.    Each  house  is  designed 
for  only  two  families,  and  is  40  fe -t  long,  28  feet  wide,  and  one  and  a  half  stories  high. 
1  hey  ar«^  built  of  pine  or  spruce  timber,  in  tasteful  cottage  style,  and  are  of  light-brown 
color,  being  stained  so  as  to  leave  the  grain  of  the  wood  visible.    They  rest  on  solid  stoneor 
brick  foundations.    Thewallsarethree-quartersof  afoot  in  thickness.    The  outer  boards 
are  planed  clapboards,  two-thirds  of  an  inch  thick ;  next  is    a  thickness  of  paper, 
such  as  is  used  in    house-building,  then  battens  three  inches  thick,  then  paper,  tben 
boards,  and  again  thick  paper,  the  latter  forming  the  interior  walls  of  the  roon)ft,so 
that  th^  whole  constitute  exceedingly  dry  and  warm  walls.    The  roof  is  covered  trith 
wooden  shing  es  steeped  in  iron  vitriol,  which  gives  them  a  dark  color,  and  projects 
from  the  ends  two  feet  from  the  walls,  with  some  ornamental  work  on  the  edgi^ 
There  is  a  brick  chimney  lor  each  family  near  each  end  of  the  house.    Each  family  oas 
two  entrances,  at  their  own  end  of  the  house,  from  a  veranda  IS  feet  by  5,  two  steps 
from  the  ground,  and  along  which  runs  a  neat  balustrade.    One  door  opens  into  the 
kitchen,  the  other  into  the  sitting  room.    Thera  are  three  rooms  to  a  family,  namely, 
kitchen,  bed-room, and  sitting-room.    The  kitchen  is  13  by  13  feet,  9  feet  high;  bed- 
room ditto,  with  one  window.    The  sitting-room  is  18  by  15  feet, and  9  feet  high,  with, 
in  some  houses,  one  large  window,  in  others  two  windows.     Under  each  kitchen  'i* 
small  cellar.    There  is  also  a  garret  for  each  family,  reache<l  by  portable  steps  from  the 
veranda.     Good  water  is  obtained  from  a  well-5  feet  deep  on  each  lot^    The  closets 
stand  several  rods  in  rear  of  the  houses,  at  the  farthest  edge  of  the  premises.    The 
dwellings  being  partly  experimental,  the  relative  size  of  the  roonis  varies  in  some, 
though  each  family  has  the  full  space  as  above  given.     But  what  is  most  strik- 
ing about  these  dwellings  is  the  land  which  each  family  has  oonnect-ed  with  their 
part  of  the  bouse,  and  the  beautiful  Hower-gardens,  and  nice,  thrifty  vegetable-ga^ 
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lens  which  Riirronnd  them.  Each  family  has  the  nse  of  a  qnarter  of  an  acre  of  cood 
mooth  grouu<l,  which  is  divided  into  a  vegetable' aud  a  flower  garden.  Tliere  are  no 
euces  between  the  diflerfent  gardenH,  bnt  instead  hedges  have  been  planted  between 
he  <lit}'erent  lots.  There  is  a  sinipie  rustic  fence  between  them  and  the  road.  The 
ardener  of  the  principal  proprietor  conies  in  the  spring  and  assists  the  people  in  laying 
lit  tlieir  gardens,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  housewife  and  children.  The 
Idwer-gardens  are  prettily  laid  out,  with  grass  margins  and  graveled  wulks,  and  con- 
aiu  an  abundance  of  nice  flowers  and  shrubbery,  also  tine-bearing  appl6  aiid  pear  trees, 
noticed  on  September  H,  on  a  young  tree,  handsome  ruddy  apples  '2^  inchis  in  diam* 
ter.  Shade-trees  have  been  planted  on  each  side  of  the  road.  TLie  oi-cupants  are 
barge*!  but  60  rix-dollars  (fib)  a  year  for  rent,  and  this  sum  is  alxuit  covered  by  the 
nconie  from  the  vegetable  garden.  They  also  have  free  use  of  a  nice  hilly  park,  close 
o  their  premises.  The  cost  of  each  house,  exclusive  of  land,  is  $1,322,  or  5,000  rix-dol- 
arM.  Everything  about  them  is  thorough  and  near,  and,  with  the  ample  space  about 
;heni,  their  attractive  surroundings  of  flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  their  white  lace 
;nrtains  at  the  windows,  they  might  readily  be  taken  as  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do 
Diiddle-class.  Of  course  the  uldest  and  best  hands  have  the  preference  in  obtaining 
inch  dwellings. 

FOOD. 

It  can  tmly  and  happily  be  said  that  there  is  scarcely  any  adulterated  food  used  in 
Sweden.  Tbe  poorest  people  in  the  country  sometimes  mix  burnt-bread  crumbs  with 
their  coffee,  or  use  chiccory,  of  which  there  were  446,485  pounds  imported  in  1871,  while 
the  import  of  pure  coffee  in  kernel  was  20,693,734  pounds;  but,  with  such  slight  ex- 
ceptions, the  food  is  pure.  One  hears  no  complaint  of  adulterated  milk  being  sold  ia 
tbe  market-squares  of  Stockholm.  A  person  may  travel  all  over  Sweden,  a:.d  tind  at 
convenient  distances  on  every  public  road  hotels  that  furnish  clean,  good,  and  palata- 
ble food.  Some  of  them,  even  in  remote  places,  will  be  found  luxurious.  The  meals  at 
railway  eating-stations  and  on  steamboats  are  habitually  good. 

The  piincipal  articles  of  diet  for  the  working-class  in  scarce  times  have  been  pota- 
toes, rye-bread,  milk,  salt  herring,  and  a  poiTidge  of  rye-meal,  called  '^veiling.''  Ia 
the  (>ast  year  or  two,  as  wages  have  risen,  it  has  become  common  to  consume  salt  pork 
from  the  United  States,  which  is  considered  a  Inxury  as  compared  with  salt  flsh. 
Much  of  the  rye-bread  is  of  unbolted  meal,  and  after  baking  is  dried  hard,  so  as  to 
last  many  months.  The  herring  use<l  on  the  eaHt>ern  coast,  and  perhaps  half  way  to 
the  Norwegian  boundary,  are  from  the  Baltic  Sea  and  Bothnia  Gulf,  and  called 
**  stromoniug.''  They  are  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  covered  with  small  scales 
of  a  shining,  bluish  color.  When  broiled  quite  fresh  their  flavor  is  not  much  inferior 
to  that  of  a  brook-trout.  They  are  salted  at  home,  and  oft>en,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
country,  become  half  decayed  during  some  days'  transportation  before  getting  to  tlteic 
destination. 

The  Swedish  working-people  may  be  regarded  as  hearty  eaters;  yet,  if  their  fare  is 
copious,  it  is  at  the  same  time  simple.  In  the  towns  it  is  perhaps  an  unfortunate  habit 
of  very  many  workmen  to  take  their  meals  and  lunches  at  the  comiMon  whisky-shops, 
where  cold  meat«,  sausages,  and  the  like  are  always  at  hand.  The  import « fcotleo 
shows  an  allowance  of  over  Ave  pounds  to  every  inhabitant,  and  its  use  isexc^ssive 
among  a  good  many  of  the  common  class,  especially  among  the  women.  It  is  almost 
always  well  and  strongly  made.  It  is  common  to  take  coffee  soon  after  rising  in  the 
uioruipg.  Breakfast,  among  the  industrial  classes,  is  eaten  at  about  8  o'clock.  By 
many  coffee  is  taken  again  at  1 1,  also  at  4  p.  m.  Dinner  is  eaten  at  1  p.  in.,  when  the 
drink  is  usually  beer.  Bavarian  beer,  so  called,  though  brewed  in  Stockholm  in  large 
qnantiries,  is  much  liked,  and  sells  by  the  dozen  at  8  ore,  say  2^  cents  per  half  bot- 
tle. There  is,  however,  a  cheaper  and  weaker  beer,  called  "  svogdricker,"  whole- 
somely brewed,  reasiuiably  palatable,  and  used  by  poorer  people.  The  supper  will  be 
taken  at  6  o'clock,  when  oat  or  barley  grits,  thoroughly  boiled,  will  be  eaten  with  a 
little  sugar  or  butter.  In  the  long  summer  days  working-people  usually  eat  four  times 
a  day,  a  lunch  being  taken  at  4  p.  m.  Neither  hot  bread  nor  pies  are  ever  eaten,  nor  ia 
saleratus  used  in  bread-making.  The  practice  of  frying  instead  of  boiling  meat  is  uni- 
versal. 

The  "smorg&sbord"  is  peculiarly  Swedish.  It  is  preliminary  to  any  formal  sitting- 
down  meal,  and  answers  for  .sharpening — sometimes  for  satisfying — the  appetite.  It 
is  a  daintily-arranged  side  table,  on  which  are  set  some  small,  thin  slices  of  cold  meat, 
varieties  of  pickled  tish,  bread  and  butter,  pickles,  and,  with  very  rare  cxcepti(ms, 
"  branvin,'' (Swedish  whisky,)  a  white  and  somewhat  flavored  spi  it.  Medium-sized 
wine-glasses  are  si^t  around  the  decanter,  and  after  the  men  (for  Swedish  women  do 
not  drink  whisky)  have  taken  a  few  mouthfuls  of  solid  food,  they  pour  out  and  drink 
at  a  swallow  a  glass  of  whisky.  While  eating  at  this  table,  on  which  generally,  in 
private  families,  there  are  also  milk  and  beer,  people  stand  or  walk  about.  This  table 
and  the  glass  of  whisky — sometimes  two  glasses — are  in  daily  nse  among  people  in 
ouiufortabie  circumstances,  and  by  the  industrial  classes  on  any  special  occasion,  or 
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when  their  means  will  allow.  At  diDDer-partieB,  amoDg  the  more  genteel,  instead  of 
the  table  being  set,  a  part  of  its  coYitents  in  more  delicate  form,  yet  iucludiog  the 
spirit,  are  passed  around  on  waiters  before  the  guests  go  in  to  dinner. 

RATION  OF  GARRISON  SOLDIER. 

The  rations^  for  one  hundred  soldiers  in  the  Swedish  garrisons  for  one  day,  for  ex* 
ample  Sunday,  are  as  follows:  Soft  rye-bread,  200  ponnds;  potatoes,  2  biiHbeU;  but- 
ter, 14^  pounds;  salt  herring,  18f  pounds;  fresti  meat,  75  pounds ;  pease,  dry,  10 
quarts;  lulled  wheat,  10  pounds;  barley-grits,  35  pounds;  flonr,  1^  pounds;  a  little 
pepper  and  salt. 

The  ration  vanes  in  kind  during  the  week,  bnt  quantities  are  issued  averaging  with 
the  above.  It  wmU  be  seen  that  two  pounds  of  bread  are  issued  to  each  man  daily,  the 
Swedisb  pound  being  a  trifle  less  than  the  pound  avoirdupois.  For  the  breakfaiit,  there 
are  salt  herrings  four  times  in  the  week  ;  boiled  cod-fish,  which  has  been  dry-cured, 
twice ;  stewed  pease  four  times,  i)otatoes  three  times,  butter  three  times.  For  diuner, 
fresh  meat  three  times  in  the  week,  corned  meat  twice,  salt  meat  once,  fre^h  pork 
once,  stewed  pease  every  day,  potatoes  four  times,  hulled  wheat  three  times,  with  a 
little  flour,  pepper  and  salt.  For  supper,  daily,  boiled  barley-grits,  with  butter  and 
salt.  This  ration  is  considered  here  as  a  strong  one.  and  is  sufficiently  ample  to  admit 
of  the  exchange  of  a  portion  of  it  for  coffee  and  sugar,  as  the  regulations  permit,  and 
the  men  in  that  way  obtain  coftee  with  loaf  sugar  every  morning  before  breakfast 
No  company  savings  are  made  from  the  ration.  Its  average  cost  per  day,  singly,  at 
government  prices,  is  56.12  Ore,  or  15  cents  in  gold.  At  retail  prices,  and  in  the  qiiauti- 
ties  which  working-people  usually  purchase,  the  cost  would  be 20  percent,  additional, 
namely,  67  ore,  or  18  cents. 

The  daily  ration  per  man  for  such  men  as  perform  labor  in  the  pnblic  workbonseof 
Stockholm,  including  those  sent  from  the  institution  to  clean  the  streets,  is  a^  follows: 
1  pound  of  rye-bread,  or  as  much  as  is  required.  Breakfast :  i  pound  pickled  berriDj;, 
f  pound  potatoes,  ^  pound  pease,  1  pennyweight  butter,  3  pennyweights  flunr.  1^  pints 
light  beer,  **svogdricker  ;"  in  winter,  rye- porridge  instead.  Dinner:  ^  pound  fresh 
meat  free  of  bone,  ^  pound  potatoes,  1^  pints  soup.  Supper :  1  pint  rye  or  barley 
grits,  ^  pint  light  beer,  with  some  variations  in  kind  during  the  week. 

The  following  shows  the  daily  fare  for  each  boy  at  tt  e  Stockholm  Institution  for 
Orphan  Boys:  1  pound  soft  rye-bread.  Breakfast:*  1  pint  rye-meal  porridge,  |  onnce 
butter.  Dinner :  1  pint  soup,  ^  pound  fresh  meat  free  of  bone,  |  pound  potatoee. 
Supper:  1^  pints  barley-grits,  ^  pint  milk,  with  changes  in  kind  during  the  week.  ^ 

The  average  cost  of  maintaining  sick  persons  in  all  the  public  hospitals  is  9:^  ore 
each  per  day,  or  25  cents. 

As  a  general  rule,  working-people  do  not  consume  fresh  meat  oftener  than  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  subsistence,  amounting  to  doable  the 
quantity  of  the  ration  of  a  garrison-soldier,  as  above  specified,  somewhat  exceeds 
what  an  average  industrial  family,  of  husband,  wife,  and  three  children,  are  able  to 
procure.  A  very  common,  nutritious,  palatable,  and  at  the  same  time  cheap  article 
of  food  consists  of  boiled  oat-grits,  eaten  with  milk ;  also,  oat-meal  porridge,  made 
with  milk  and  slightly  sweetened. 

CITIES. 

Stockholm,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  150,000,  with  a  picturesque  situation  on 
the  outlet  of  the  Millar  Lake,  and  twenty  miles  from  the  Baltic,  with  several  ample 
and  charming  parks  in  its  environs;  the  deer-park,  for  example,  being  pnmounced  by 
competent  Judges  as  naturally  the  finest  in  Europe.  With  numerous  benevolent  and 
learned  institutions  and  rich  collections  of  art,  with  a  fine  opera  in  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage, with  a  fair  commerce  and  growing  manufactures — a  city  founded  on  granite 
and  built  of  bricks  and  of  stone— it  is  the  capital  of  the  North,  of  which  every  Swede  is 
proud,  and  may  well  be  supposed  an  agreeable  winter  home  for  many  of  the  country 
gentry. 

Gothenburg,  on  the  western  coast,  has  60,000  inhabitants,  a  good  harbor,  and  com- 
munication with  the  interior  by  a  canal,  and  two  lines  of  railway,  and  without  exag- 
geration may  be  pronounced  a  model  city. 

Malmo  and  Norrkoping  have  a  population  of  about  30,000  each.  Ten  other  citiei 
have  a  population  each  of  10,000  and  upward,  while  there  are  twenty  others  tbathaye 
from  four  to  ten  thousand  each.  About  13  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  live  in 
towns. 

POPULATION  AND  SE80URCK8. 

According  to  the  census  of  1871,  the  whole  population  of  Sweden  was  then  4,204,171. 

It  has  trebled  in  the  last  one  hundred  years.    The  commercial  marine  of  Sweden  in 

,  the  same  year  consisted  of  3,495  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  367,614.   Tlie 
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line  of  its  imports  the  same  year  was  $45,260,37*2,  United  States  gold,  and  its  exports 
|-2,H25,*i(i5.  Tbe  value  of  the  export  of  grain  was  $10,791,(iOO  ;  of  lumber,  $17,446,570 ; 
f  iiiet^l.  $10,000,000.  The  production  of  pig-iron  amounted  to  3Ji7,'J63  tons,  'I'he  value 
r  manufactures  and  fabrics  was  $27^,000,000,  which  sum,  however,  is  under  the  actual 
dlue,  and  is  exclusive,  also,  of  the  products  of  hand-trades,  which  are  considered 
)na1  in  value  to  **  manufactures  "  ana  ^*  fabrics.'' 

The  agricultural  crops  in  1871,  according  to  the  statistics  for  that  year,  which  aro. 
)usidered  to  be  rathernnder  the  actual  figures,  were  as  follows  : 

reheat   - imperial  bushels.  589,288 

ve do 17,9A180 

arley do J4,44a,:n2 

ats do 37,063,669 

[ixed  grain  do 4,8l8,«i05 

ease do l,Ui9,384 

eans do 2*27,524 

nckwheat do 15,277 

otatoes    do 41,4*28,692 

>r her  root-crops do 4,40:^,67/ 

etches,  fodder  of  pea  species do 651, 199 

[emp    tons.  4,720 

lay   do.     1,768,220 

SOCIAL  bTATISTICS. 

The  number  of  households  in  1870  was  ^,017,323.    Of  these  the  nnmber  having  but 

single  member  was  131,565,  a  proportion  that  appears  to  be  on  the  increase.     The 
vera«*e  nnmber  in  a  household  was  within  a  small  fraction  of  5.     In  1800  the  average 
nml>er  was  6.80    The  rate  of  mortality  was  1.98  per  cent.    Eighteen  per  cent,  of  the 
loriality  was  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age.    During  the  ten  years  1861  to  1870  the 
nmber  of  living  children  bom  annually  in  proportion  to  every  1,000  inhabitants  was 
1^.    Of  these,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births,  includiug  the  whole  kingdom, 
:as  5.85  ;  but  including  only  cities,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  was  14.3*2.    Thr<  o 
nd  a  quarter  per  cent,  of  all  births  were  still-born.     During  the  ten  years  1861  to  1870* 
be  percentage  of  legitimate  still-born  was  3.13 ;  of  illegitimate  still-born,  4.8*2.    During, 
be  same  period  the  average  number  of  marriages  annually  in   proportim  to  every 
0,000  inhabitants  was  65.44    For  the  same  {teriod  the  whole  number  of  divorces  from; 
larriage  was  1,301;  of  dissolution  of  betrothals,  1,549.    The  average  number  of  sui- 
ides  per  year  in  proportion  to  every  100,000  inhabitants  was  8.04  ;  number  of  deaths* 
rom  drowning,  1,1*^;  from  accidental  burning  or  scalding,  153;  ifnm  accidental  poi- 
9niug,  20;  from  accidental  suffocation,  146  ;  from  accidental  shooting,  32  ;  from  contu- 
ions,  breaking  of  bones,  and  the  like,  461. 

In  1870,  the  number  of  blind  under  twenty  years  of  age  was  400;  of  deaf  and  dumb* 
nder  the  same  age,  1,500.    The  number  of  patients  at  the  insane  asylums  was  1,247, 
f  whom  46  belonged  to  the  first  paying-class,  154  to  the  second,  and  920  to  the  third,, 
rhile  127  were  at  public  charge. 

The  number  of  poor  wholly  supported  by  the  public  was  85,147  ;  the  number  assisted, 
nt  not  wholly  supported  by  the  public,  was  119,231.    The  average  number  of  convicts- 
]  all  the  prisons  in  1870  was  5,951. 

KDOCATION. 

Previous  to  1842  there  were  as  many  as  786  schools,  with  30,773  pupils.  Compulsory 
dncation  was  established  in  1842,  and  has  operated  very  succes.'^fully.  In  the  more 
parsely-settled  districts  there  are  ** movable"  schools;  that  is,  the  teacher  holds  a. 
cbool  lor  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  one  part  of  a  district  and  then  for  a  certain  time  in 
nother  part  of  it,  which  shows  that  there  is  always  a  way  for  a  people  to  be  edu- 
ated,  if  they  only  have  the  disposition.  In  1870  there  were  1,164  such  movable  schools. 
'he  whole  number  of  "folk  "  or  common  district  schools  the  same  year  wjis  7,303,  al- 
luded by  555,595  pupils.  In  1871  the  number  of  male  teachei-s  of  such  schools  was* 
,029^,*  of  whom  52  were  clergymen  and  1,057  church  clerks.  The  nrmber  of  female 
eachers  was  2,776.  Of  the  whole  number  of  teachers,  838  were  extra  or  assistants. 
>f  the  regular  or  ordinary  teachers,  2,455  received  the  mminium  pay  of  400  rix-dollara 

year,  besides  apartments  for  lodgings,  a  piece  of  gronnd,  and  bay  for  a  cow,  which 
linimum,  beginning  with  next  year,  is  to  be  500  rix-dollars,  and  in  five  years  thereafter 
90  rix-dollars,  and  only  715  received  over  the  minimum  pay.  The  number  of  school- 
oases  was  4,413,  with  2,106  gardens  attached.  The  amount^  expended  in  1871  for  the- 
apport  of  these  schools  was  3,537,968.62  rix-dollars,  or  nearly  $1,000,600  gold.  Of  this 
be  principal  part,  or  2,573,927.58  rix-dollars,  was  contributed  by  parishes,  842,907  81 
ix-dollars  by  the  state,  and  121,133.13  rix-dollars  from  interest  on  endowments.  In  1870' 
bc^re  were  98  high  achools  fot  boys,  having  756  teachers  and  12,755  papil& 
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CLASS-DISTINCTIONS. 

Aristoerntic  birth  here  gives  a  person  great  preference  socially  and  politically.  The 
better  ofticfH  are  almost  exrhisively  held  by  the  aristocracy.  The  unnibcrof  iieraonsio 
Sweden  of  noble  birth  in  1855  was  11,742.  Their  political  power  as  a  distinct  cla« 
ceaised  with  the  new  constitution  of  lbi6t).  The  titles  of  connt  and  baron,  which  of 
themselves  are  infloential,  are  still  used.  In  one  of  the  guard-regiments  the  castom  is 
still  adhered  to  of  appointing  only  noblemen  as  commissioned  officers. 

There  are  iive  difl'erent  orders  of  knighthood,  of  which  one  conters  rank  equal  to  that 
of  a  cabinet  minister.  Tiths  are  much  i/sed.  In  addressing  a  person  iu  writing,  bis 
title,  prole8si(m,  or  occupation  is  pretixed  to  his  name;  so  that  if  a  man  is  ashmmaker 
it  is  as  natural  t^>  addrestt  him  by  that  title  as  to  address  a  captain  as  captaio.  Even  th« 
surnames  of  people  have  a  signiHcation  of  caste.  The  nobles  generally  have  names  bor- 
rowed from  animals,  as  "  Lionbead,*'  or  from  some  heroic  device,  such  as  a  shield ;  while 
thenamcHof  the  unnoble  are  more  frequently  taken  from  objects  of  nature,  such  as"  Mead- 
owstieam,"  *'Rockstream,"aud  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  the  j>easantM  very  generally 
have  theword**sou'*attache4l  to  their  names.  It  would  be  singular,  pel  haps,  if  a  person 
should  rise  to  the  rank  of  prime  minister  with  an  uuDoblc  name.  If  we  go  ninongtbe 
peasantry,  we  shall  find  that  even  they  are  a  sort  of  aristocracy  as  compared  witbadass 
below  them.  A^'hat  is  technically  the  peaeant  is  in  Swedish  *'bonde,"  aud  implies 
one  of  the  class  of  countrymen  who  own  and  cultivate  moderate-sized  lainis.  Belov 
him  in  social  rank  is  the  **torpar,''  or  cottager,  a  man  with  family,  who  hires  a  boose 
and  small  patch  of  land,  which  bo  pays  for  by  so  many  days'  work  every  week. 

A  house  mau-servant  is  called  a  '*  betjent,"  and  an  outdoor  hired  man  a^drang/* 

.A  servant-girl  of  lowest  rank,  wbo  does  some  outdoor  work,  is  a  **  piga,"  tbe  ordiuarr 

house-maid  a"jungfru,''  and  a  maid  intrust|;d  with  some  responsibility  and  working 

with  a  seamstress  a  *Vmamsel.'*    A  young  unmarried  lady  is  addressed  iis  *'  Irokeo.^iiM 

wife  of  a  workman  as  *'  madam,''  and  of  a  gentleman  as  **fra." 

Fashion  seems  more  fUvorable  to  young  men  than  to  yonng  women.  Tbe  latter,  if 
> employed  as  kitchen  or  house  servants,  generally  wear  black  silk  kercbiefseloselr 
pinned  over  their  heads,  but  not  hats  or  bonnets,  notwithstanding  that  t  he  law  prescrib- 
ing t  heir  dress  was  several  years  ago  repealed.  Yonng  men  in  the  humblest  occiipalioo 
•  can  appear,  when  wearing  their  best  clothes,  in  the  dress  of  a  gentleman.  In  tbeconntry 
the  woikiugm^iu,  of  whatever  trade,  wears  a  leather  apron,  which  extends  fram  over 
his  breast  to  behiw  his  knees. 

The  relations  between  the  higher  classes  and  those  in  humble  life,  and  between  fin- 
ployer  and  employed,  are  decidedly  kind.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  univertuil  to  address 
servants,  or  those  of  whom  any  act  of  service  is  desired,  as  "  sniill,"  meaniug  ver\'  capa- 
ble and  serviceable,  and  in  rather  a  beseeching  tobe.  In  the  winter,  family-servants 
among  the  wealthy  are  allowed  tires  in  their  roomtt,  two  servants  generally  occupying 
.  a  room  together.  The  whipping  of  persons  in  service  was  abolished  by  law  iu  1<^ 
and  the  whipping  of  soldiers  iu  1668. 

SALARIES. 

The  highest  salaries  are  paid  to  foreign  ministers.  The  annual  salary  of  the  minister 
to  Londou  is  $17,011,  and  the  same  for  the  minister  at  Paris ;  the  m  nister  to  St.  Peters- 
burg receives  $15,957;  to  Berlin,  $10,000;  to  Copenhagen,  $10,000.  The  unuisterof 
foreign  affairs  receives  a  salary  of  $6,1)87  and  a  furnished  bouse.  The  other  menibere 
of  the  cabinet  who  are  chiefs  of  the  departments  receive  $4,000  a  year ;  thooe  notcbiefii 
of  departuieuts,  $'{,500.  The  pay  of  first  under-secretaries  is  $1,462  a  year;  tbe  King's 
attorney-general,  $1,835;  Judges  of  the  supreme  court,  $2,127  each  ;  the  directors-gen- 
eral of  prisons,  posts,  telegraphs,  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  healtb,  $2,r/7  each; 
the  director-general  of  railways,  auditors-general,  and  directors-general  of  customs, 
$2,39:j  each  ;  the  chief  engineer  of  railways,  $2,659;  the  surveyor-general,  $1,595;  the 
director-general  of  forests,  $1,835 :  the  attorney  geueral  of  the  Diet,  $l,t^;  account- 
ants, from  $r>00  to  $930 ;  copyists,  $267  ;  a  general  in  command,  $2,393 ;  colonels,  from 
$1,4:^  to  $1.9(52 ;  captains,  from  $319  to  $1,117  ;  lieutenants,  from  $b0  to  $:>16.  Iu  most 
cases  pensions,  after  long  and  meritorious  service,  are  paid.  The  constitution  prohibits 
removals  from  office  without  good  cause,  excepting  those  officers  of  a  confidential  cba^ 
.  acter,  such  as  tbe  heads  of  departments  or  bureaus  and  first  und^-r-secretaries. 

The  latest  published  statistics  on  this  head  are  for  the  year  1860,  those  for  1870  being 
in  course  of  publication. 

In  18(i0,  the  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  employed  in  the  various  occapations  were 
as  follows  as  to  each:  Agricultn  re,  including  fisheries,  664,063;  mining  and  productive 
industry,  174,073;  commerce  and  trade,  20,431 ;  transportation,  21,054 ;  personal  service, 
93,350;  sick  care,  2,371 ;  instruction,  7,400 ;  church  service,  5,773  i  state  aud  local  s^* 
ministration,  9,392  ;  army  and  navy  service,  39,090. 

Tbe  more  thoroughly  labor  is  divided,  the  higher  naturally  will  be  the  degree  of 
Bkili.    In  the  government  musket- factory,  aud,  iudeed,  in  all  industries  where  a  bigb 
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degree  of  skiTl  has  been  attained,  the  division  of  labor  will  be  fonnd  very  extensive, 
fiweilish  skill  in  the  prod  net  iun  of  iron  and  steel  is  %vi(iely  acktiowledjied.  In  tlie  manu- 
facture of  cbioaware,  of  paper  from  wood,  nnd  of  matches,  much  skill  is  shown.  A 
matcb-factory  at  Jonkoping  consumes  f40,0C(i  worth  of  timlier,  principally  jioplar, 
yearly  in  matches,  and  shipsoff  oneanda  half  car-1<):idsof  matches  daily.  It  pays  every 
year  nearly  $100,000  in  wages.  The  8wedi.vh  laws  proliibit  the  employment  of  cbildren 
au<ier  twelve  years  of  age  in  any  factory.  Operatives  under  eighteen  years  of  age  are 
prohibited  fioni  being  employed  in  any  factory  at  nigbt. 

It  is  in  only  a  few  hand-trades  as  yet.  in  which  m<  re  tban  ordinary  skill  is  to  be  seen. 
Booti),  however,  nearly  as  good  is  the  French*,  are  nia<le  in  Stockholm.  A^reat  part  of 
the  eloih  used  by  the  country- people  is  woven  at  home  by  women.  Co-opeiativo  lalK)r 
has  lately  been  introduced  with  success  in  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese.  Sew- 
ing-machines are  common.  During  the  present^eara  number  of  American  agricultural 
niHchines  have  been  intrmluced  into  the  country. 

Much  out-door  work  is  still  done  by  women.  Besides  doing  certain  kinds  of  farming 
work,  they  are  also  geneially  employed  ns  tenders  to  bricklayers;  they  prepare  the 
mortar  and  carry  it  in  buckets,  'i  hey  sometimes  carry  bricks,  which  is  done  with  a 
rope  over  their  shoulders.  They  are  Irequently  to  l»e  seen  hauling  small  carts  in  the 
street,  and  especially  in  hauling  washing  to  and  from  the  quays,  it  being  the  practice 
all  over  Sweden  to  take  clothes,  alt<  r  they  have  been  partly  wr.6hed,  to  some  stream  or 
lake  and  there  rinse  nnd  beat  them.  Summer  and  winter,  therefore,  women  may  be  seen 
on  their  knees  down  by  the  water's  edge,  on  plattorms  spi'cially  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  this  occupation.  In  most  of  the  large  manufactories  the  coarsest  of  the  drudg- 
ery is  done  by  women.    The  law  has  not  yet  given  the  wife  control  of  her  earnings. 

MINING   AND  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  1871. 

The  follovring  statement  of  tbe  prrductaof  the  mining:  and  manufac- 
taring  industry  of  Sweden  in  1871,  wa»  obtained  from  another  source: 

The  nnmber  of  iron-mines  in  operation  in  Sweden  during  tho  year  1871  was  4l?7,  from 
which  o:Ui,453.15  Ions  of  ore  were  obtained,  (besides  15,5011 54  tons  of  argillaceous  iron- 
Bton«'.)    This  is  the  largest  annual  yield  ever  recorded  in  that  country. 

The  products  of  the  iron  manufacture  were  as  follows: 

Tons. 

Pig-iron 29:i,  9^.85 

Bar-inin  184,09(5.48 

Cast  inm - I;^,u;i6.45 

Steel 8,:if<y.05 

8heec-iron (i,  455.66 

Nails 6.0:Mi.83 

Okber  oianafactures  of  iroj 14,079.72 

Of  gold,  silver,  copper,  nickel,  and  lead,  the  following  quantities  were  produced : 

Gold 13.38  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Silver : 2, 147.78  pounds  avoii dupcis. 

Nickel 40,5('>H86  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Cop(>er 1,398.18  tons. 

Lead 87 .($7  tons. 

The  total  nnmber  of  factories  in  operation  dnring  the  same  year  was  2,-05,  employ- 
ing 40,4.^0  hands,  and  tbe  aggregate  value  of  the  uianulactured  products  ol  these 
amounted  to  $29,002,91^),  ol  which  the  percentage  from  each  of  the  principal  branches 
is  exhibited  as  follows: 

Percent. 

Cotton-factories 2^i.  0 

Bngar-refiueries j 1(3.2 

Woolen-mills.  10.8 

Iron-works 10.3 

Tobacco-factories .-.* U.  7 

Leathei -factories 5.0 

Pa)>er-Qiill8 ..  5.0 

Mat4;h-factories , 2.5 

AH  utbtiT  branches 20.  S 

■  9 

.100  i 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKINGS  CLASSES  IN  SWEDEN. 

Although  Mr.  ADdrews  has  indicated  in  the  foregoing  report  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  classes  in  Sweden,  yet  the  following  categorical' 
replies  to  the  questions  submitted  by  the  author  afford,  in  a  concise 
form,  information  of  value : 

A  report  on  the  contUiion  of  the  worlUng-people  of  Sweden  in  repljf  to  qtiCBtioni  frem  ik 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  iStatietics, 

I.  Tbey  are  iDdastrioas. 

II.  Pn)bably  40  per  cent,  of  the  males  are  intemperate. 

III.  Tbey  lose  abont  two  days  a  week  in  oonsequeace. 

IV.  The  cnnjfort«  of  their  families  are  seriously  abridged  by  the  loss  of  time  and 
money  occasioned  by  driuk,  yet  more,  probably,  by  that  moral  degradatioa  aud  wretcb- 
eiiness  occasioned  where  the  head  of  the  family  is  a  drunkard. 

V.  The  condition  of  the  rooms  of  the  working-people  is  in  general  tidy. 

VI.  It  is  common  for  one  family  to  occupy  one  room  besides  a  small  kitchen. 
Vil.  The  advances  in  wages  which  have  occurred  in  the  past  two  years  have  on  the 

whole  resulted  to  the  advantage  of  the  families  of  the  workmen. 
Stockholm,  December  15, 1874. 

NORWAY. 

The  manufactures  of  Norway  are  unimportant.  Wood  and  fish  are 
the  chief  products  of  the  country ;  and  these  find  their  way  to  ereiy 
part  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  Norwegian  vessels,  which  in  return  bring 
home  whatever  foreign  articles  are  required  at  the  cheapest  possible 
rate  of  Ireight.  The  import  duties  are  very  moderate.  Before  the  im- 
porter pays  his  duties  he  is  allowed  to  take  his  goods  to  his  own  ware- 
house or  shop,  on  giving  security  for  the  amount  of  the  duties  ascer- 
tained by  the  custom-house  officers  on  lauding.  He  also  keeps  aa 
account  of  his  sales,  and  pays  the  duty  every  three  mouths  on  the  qaao- 
tiry  which  appears  to  be  sold. 

Coffee,  sugar,  tea,  liquors,  tobacco,  and  some  spices,  are  the  principal 
articles  for  which  the  housekeeper  has  to  disburse  money;  the  other 
necessaries  of  life  are  produced  by  themselves.  Shoes,  furniture,  clothes, 
and  the  like,  are  all  made  at  home.  Looms  are  at  work  in  almost  every 
house  in  the  country.  Carding,  spinning,  weaving,  trimming,  consti- 
tute the  occupation  of  the  female  part  of  the  household.  Woolen  cloth, 
substantial  but  coarse,  excellent  bed  and  table  linen  and  checked  or 
striped  cotton  or  linen  for  female  apparel,  are  the  ordinary  fabrics  pro- 
duced. These  home-made  stuffs,  including  boots,  gloves,  and,  in  bad 
weather,  great-coats,  clothe  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  with 
more  comfort  than  is  the  case  with  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  peo- 
ple in  most  other  countries.  The  upper  classes  dress  as  in  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  timber,  bark,  iron,  copper,  fish, 
and  some  others.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  corn,  colonial 
produce,  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  wine,  brandy,  and  some 
others. 

BATES  OF  WAGES  W  1871. 

The  following  statements,  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  ferm, 
mechanical,  and  factory  labor  in  Norway  in  the  year  1871,  were  ohiedj 
obtained  from  the  British  consular  reports: 
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Table  »howing  the  weekly  earnings  of  work-people  employed  in  agriculture, 

[Compatcd  in  United  States  gold.J 


Employment 


Baltnral  laborers 

l-gardenera 

rers 

leo  weeders  ..... 


Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

11  96 
8  70 
1  94 
1  86 

|1  98 
3  72 
8  12 
1  60 

Employment 


Mini- 
mum. 


Man,  liorse,  and  cart 

Dressing  wood  for  shipment  

Common   laborers   at   dressing 
wood  tor  shipment 


Maxi- 
mum. 


15  76 
4  26 


S  54 


Weekly  rates  of  wages  in  woolen-factories. 


Employment 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi. 

mum. 

Employment 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

l-sorters.  women 

12  12 

3  '20 
6  40 

4  26 
4  26 

2  18 
6  40 
4  26 

2  12 
14  40 

4  26 

3  20 
2  12 
6  40 

Dressers: 

Foremen  .................... 

l-wosbers 

16  40 

leers 

Fullers 

3  20 

itants 

#3  80 
3  20 

Dressers  or  Kiceera 

3  2iK 

an 

Fiuisbers : 

Men 

3  SOi 

lers: 

Women 

8  12. 

toys t 

Press-tenders 

3  20> 

Bremen 

Drawers 

3  2D> 

wn*  and  beamers 

320 

Brusbers 

a  12 

jrs.... 

Packers 

3  20! 

users.  (British) 

Overseers 

6  40 

3  80 
2  18 

Assistants 

$3  20 

4  '.*6. 

Fers 

Ed  criooers— foremen  . 

4  26; 

frs - 

Mechanics 

4  26 

e  40^ 

leers 

Laborers 

3  20> 

Weekly  rate  of  wages  in  eotton-mills. 


Employment 


ng  department : 

verseer 

icker-tenders 

rawins*frame  tenders. 

icker-boys 

rind^Y 

xippers 

iuyc  department: 

eerseer  

ule-splnners 

ol€>-backHide  piecers . . 

rame-spinners .-. 

Id|e  department : 

>ooJera,  women 

"arpers ,.. 


Mini, 
mum. 


•4  26 


380 


Maxi- 
mum. 


•6  40 
8  56 


1 
1 
3 
3 

5 
1 
1 
1 


70 
48 
20 
20 

32 
70 

48 
48 


2  12 
4  26 


Employment 


Dressing  department — Cont'd. 

Drawers  and  twisters 

Dressers  and  twisters 

Weaving  department : 

Overseers 

Weavers 

Drawers  in  hand 

Bepair-cn^rino  room : 

Iron- woi  kers 

£D{nneer 

Laborers 

Cloth-mom : 

Overseer 

Second-hand 


Minir 
mum. 


$2  12 

3  80 

5  32 
2  12 
2  12 


4  26 


Miixi- 
munk 


$3  2» 
4  2ft 


6 
3 
3 

4 

6 


4» 

20 
20 

26 
40 


3  20 


6 
3 


40 

20 


is  to  be  observed  tbat  cotton  and  woolen  goods  in  this  country  are 
>f  a  second  oi  third  rate  quality,  none  being  manufactured  of  a  first- 
qaality. 

Weekly  wages  in  paper-mills. 


Employment 


n€»-tenders  . 
ant  tenders 
itters: 

eu  

omen 

emen , 

Ants 


Mini- 

Maxi- 

mum. 

mum. 

13  87 
8  58 

15  37 
3  23 

2  .W 
1  28 

3  22 
258 

•g  1*4 

3  87 
3  22 

Employment 


Maxi. 
mum. 


Bleachers  .. 

Sizers  

Carpfinters  . 
Blacksmiths 

Carters 

Boys 
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Weekly  wages  in  sail-doth  manufactories. 


Employmenk 


Hacklers 

Women,  HpiDiiera,  twiners,  and 

I)rt*j>arer8 

Cuildreu 


MiDi- 
mum. 


$3  87 


Maxi- 
mum. 


|1  53 
76 


Bmploj-meDt. 


Weaving,  by  the  piece,  36 
yurdft 

HuHliiu^  nr  crashing,  by  the 
pi«M;e,  40  yards 


Mini. 
maoL 


10  19 
19 


Mui- 

IB  MIL 


16  SI 
21 


The  sail-cloth  mauufactory  iu  Christiania  employs  about  500  people, 
and  appears  based  on  the  Dundee  system;  earnings  much  tbesiimeas 
in  Scotland,  but  skilled  labor  prof>ortionately  not  so  good.  Two  Euglish 
ioremeu  receive,  respectively,  £200  and  JD300. 

Weekly  wages  in  irom-foanderies  and  machine-shops. 


Employment 


Skilled  draughtsmen 

Mechanics : 

B»*»t 

Second 

Ordinary 

BlackHmiibs 

BIiickHmitbs'  assistants  .. 

Ki voters    

Uoldcrs,  6m 

Boilcr-mukers 

Boiler-makeiV  assistants. 


Mini. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

mum. 

$9  68 

$17  42 

5  16 

6  45 

3  b7 

4  96 

S  56 

2  90 

5  16 

5  81 

2  56 

3  14 

2  56 

3  14 

2  18 

2  78 

4  29 

5  M 

2  56 

3  22 

Employment. 


Pattern-makers 

Mulders 

Joiners 

Joiueis' assistants  

LaburcrH,  can ers.  &o.. 
Apprent  icen  and  boys  . 

Hrjss-lounders 

BniHs-turners 

Mi11wri;:bts   

Millwi  i«iht4*  assistants 
Engineers 


Mini. 

Mm 

mum. 

mnm. 

$5  16 

|5n 

3  2i 

597 

387 

5  16 

256 

2» 

256 

390 

1  29 

jlS 

3:2 

49 

322 

49 

4  29 

53( 

256 

m 

6  17 

M9e 

Weekly  wages  in  the  building-trade  and  its  branches, 

[Workins-hours  per  day.  10.    When  on  cnntrnct.  In  the  summer,  men  frequently  work  tnm  14  to  II 
hours  per  day  and  receive  wages  in  pioportiou.j 


Employment 


House-carpenters,  (according  to 
proliclencv) 

Sawyers  and  timber-linggers,  (ao- 
coiding  to  proficiency)    

Joiuors,  (according  to  proficiency) 

Comnjuu  joiners 

Stone  cutters 

Suai  ryiiion,  (furnished  with  tools) 
» ickfayers 

Masons 

Tile-layers ., 


Mini- 

Maxi- 

mum. 

mum. 

$3  87 

$6  45 

2  56 

5  14 

3  87 

5  14 

3  65 

4  40 

3  87 

6  45 

2  5fi 

3  87 

3  87 

6  45 

2  t-6 

3  2i 

3  67 

6  45 

Employment 


Smiths 

Brick-makers 

Brick-makers'  foremen 

Common  lalwrers 

Bailders'  fui  omen 

Journeymen  cabinet-makers 

Plasteppi's     

Cornice-makers,  &o 

Shipwrights 

Painters  

Plumbers 


Mini- 

mam. 

$3  8*. 

3ti 

4  ^29 

1  94 

6  4  > 

4  49 

3  2i 

536 

5  14 

256 

3  23 

ll;ixi- 
mum. 


15  36 

6  43 
2.^ 
963 

7  74 
3  87 

8« 
645 
3ii7 
id 


Monthly  rate  of  wages  of  railway-offidalSf  1870. 


Employment. 


Traffic  department : 

Station-masters,  (some  with 
percentageH)    

G(N)d  clerks  at  principal  sta- 
tions  

Cbiei'  telegraph  and  booking 
clerks    

Ti'legi-aph-clerks  at  interme- 
diate btatious 

Porters  

Furcm^-n  of  goods  stations — 

Horse  drivers 

Head  euards,  (with  mileage 
and  extra  lor  Sundays)  

Uuder-giiards,  (with  mileage 

and  extra  for  Sundays) 

Locomotive  department : 

Engiue-drivers 


Mini, 
mum. 


|t6  13 

14  03 

8  47 

4  96 

12  83 


15  00 
12  63 
37  51 


Maxi 
mum. 


143  02 
26  86 
23  72 

8  47 

13  07 
17  18 

14  03 

26  86 
17  18 
45  25 


Employment 


Locomotive-  department — Cont'd. 

Firemen . . 

Mech.iuios,  smiths,  carpen- 
ters   

Laborers 

Foremen 

Permanent  wav: 

Foremen  plate-layers 

Plate- layi  rs .' 

Laborera   

Steam  boat-Mervice : 

Captains 

Mates   

Engineers  . . .' : 

Firemen 

Sailors 

Clerks  in  chief  office  and  work* 
shops 


Mini- 
mum. 


$19  36 

15  00 
10  65 
26  86 

15  00 
U  83 
10  89 

26  86 


32  18 
14  03 
12  83 

12  83 


lUxi- 
mam. 


IS  SO 

83  7? 

15  00 
57  51 

8154 

14(0 
liS3 

44  77 
8154 
37  75 

16  81 
14  03 

43  08 
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Weekly  uages  of  shipwrights,  rope-maka^  and  Bail-makers, 


Employ  men t. 


Mini- 
luum. 


FoTTtmen 

AttbiHtaut  forcmeo. 

MHHtiT'ii^jtfers 

ShipviTi^hU 


|G  4G 

5  14 

6  4ti 
3  23 


Maxi 
niiiiu. 


$12  90 


3  87 


Employment. 


Cnlkera 
iabitrora 
iioya 


Mini- 
mum. 


$2  70 
2  54 
1  29 


Maxi- 
mum. 


$1  81 


Month!  If  rate  of  Kages  of  miHerm,  quarymen,  tf-c. 


Employment. 


Minora 

M inci-H  on  tut woik  or  contract . . . 
CobUeifl  iimi  Hpitllcra,  (perbairel) 
Cummuu  laborirs 


Mii:i. 
mnm. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

17  74 

H  59 

4  29 

5  12 

18  59 

12  UO 

U  45 

5  36 

Employmont. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Qnarrymen   (working  per  £ntb- 

oui)  (if  Htono 

Smt'Iiti-H 

Chemical- workers 


t"?  59 

9  lis 
9  Gd 


Maxi- 
mum. 


12  90 
12  90 
14  56 


Weekly  wages  of  gas  workers  and  fitters. 


Employ  menCk 


Fiivroen 

Pnhllers 

EnginetTH  .. 
Carpenters  . 
Biick layers  . 
Blacksmitbs. 
Pipc-layeis.. 


Mini- 
mum. 

$3  22 
2  5G 

3  87 
3  87 
2  iH) 
8  90 

Maxi- 
mum. 


$3  75 

3  r7 

4  49 


Employment. 


4  29 
3  55 


GtfR-titterK 

LayiTA  ui  main  gas  and  water 

pip«B  

Lamplighters 

Lubui  fi  s 

lioy* 

Foremen 


Mini- 

mum. 

$2  SO 

3  hi 

1  09 

2  13 

1  4ii 

3  b7 

Maxi- 
mum. 


15  14 

5  14 

'  2  56 
1  94 
4  29 


Weekly  teages  oj journeymen-hatters. 


Employment 


Hat  makers 

FininberM.  blackem,  &.O. 
Engineer- workmen 


Mini- 
mum. 


•3  75 
4  29 
4  29 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Employment. 


Mini- 
mum. 


$4  29  |i  Common  workmen 


5  30 
5  3G 


Foremen 


12  6.S 
6  4G 


Maxi- 
mum. 


•3  22 
7  52 


Weekly  wages  of  printers,  bookbinderSy  and  type-founders. 


Employment. 


Prtntera; 

Type- setters 

Piiuters 

Bovs 

Girla  

Book  binders  : 

Gilders  


Mini- 
mum. 


|4  29 
3  23 

1  07 


4  84 


Maxi- 
mum. 


15  30 


5 
2 
1 


3<; 

13 
29 


5  36 


Emplo3'mcnL 


Mlni- 
mnm. 


Bookbinders--  Continued. 

Jdurufvmen 

Girls..'. 

Type-luinnlei-s; 

Journeymen 

Grindei-s 

Boys 


3 
1 

4 
2 


63 
72 

29 
14 
54 


Maxi- 
mum. 


|4  84 
2  36 


6 
2 
i 


45 

92 
Gl> 


Wages  in  miscellaneons  trades. 


Employment. 


Tailors  and  shoemakers: 

Jonrnevinen per  day 

Workmen  do.. 

Apprentices    do. 

Painters  and  irlazicrs: 

Journeymen do.. 

Boys do.. 

Bakers: 

Jtmmeymen do.. 

B<)vs   do.. 

Errand-boys do.. 


Mini- 
mum. 


$0  64 
30 

18 

43 
20 

6C 

18 
18 


Miixi- 
mum. 


10  84 
42 
2G 

54 
34 

84 
24 
21 


Employment. 


DresA-makers,  (nce<lle- women,) 
per  day 

Onicc-vlerks per  annum.. 

Slu)pm«*n . . do  . . . 

Footmen,  (with  board  and  liv- 
ery)     per  annum . . 

Coachmen,  (with  board  and  liv- 
ery)  peraniium.. 

Women-cooks do 

Maid-servanfM    do 

Cartraan  and  horse per  day . . 


Mini- 

mum. 

10  10 
5  42 
5  42 

3  20 

3  15 

2  42 

93 

90 

Maxi- 
mum. 


1 1  20' 
^i  52 
26  G4' 

4  .16 


4 

3 
2 
1 


.-9 
18 
32 


1 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL.  CLASSES  IN  NORWAY. 

The  following  is  condensed  from  the  report  of  Hon.  C.  C.  Audrews, 
United  States  minister  resident  at  Stockholm,  under  date  of  September 
24,  1873 : 

The  fact  that  Norway  is  united  with  Sweden  under  the  same  crown  BeemBtohaveled 
many  people  into  d  uiiHappreheuKion  as  to  the  true  political  sitoation  of  the  foniieF. 
Norway  m  u  perfectly  independent  state,  havin;<  her  own  separate  written  coustitutiuo, 
ber  own  8e[>arute  legislature,  cabinet,  administration,  system  of  revenne,  army,  navy, 
and  flag.  Even  if  8weden  siould  be  en^^aged  in  a  foreign  war,  Norway  wonld  out 
necessarily  bo  involved.  The  Norwegian  language,  though  similar  to  the  Danish,  dif- 
fers much  from  the  Swedish,  aud  it  can  be  said  that  Norway  has  a  lit^^rature  pecoUarlj 
her  own  ;  so  also  of  her  coinage,  weights,  and  measures. 

The  population  tf  Norway  in  1871  was  1,753,000.  The  number  of  landed  estatMin 
1881)  WHS  147.453,  and  the  number  of  such  estates  cultivated  bv  owners  was  131,7H0, 
which  shows  a  lair  division  of  property  as  compared  with  many  European  stat«'8.  Tbe 
same  year  the  public  expeuties  for  the  support  of  the  poor  was  in  country  districis 
883,000  species,  (dollars,)  and  in  the  cities  454,000  species.  In  the  country  districts  iIm 
number  cf  poor  was  38  to  every  1,000  inhabitants.  During  the  period,  18Gs2-'(i6)  tiie 
number  of  convicted  criminals  was  11  to  every  1,000  inhabitants. 

The  classification  of  persons  who  had  the  right  of  suffrage  in  1868  is  as  follotrg: 
Farm-owners,  95,7(54 ;  tenants,  (busmen,)  237 ;  nomads,  172 ;  mill  and  factory  owuem. 
128;  artibans,  6,007;  Journeymen,  394;  merchants  and  shippers,  5,509;  clerk.<s  *<^>^l; 
masters  and  mates  of  vessels,  3,784;  sailors  aud  tishermeu,  4,188;  wagoners,  161;  b- 
borers,  5,023  ;  officials  and  pensioned  officials,  2,265 ;  persons  in  public  service,  "-i,^. 
of  whom  877  were  in  church  and  school  service,  216  in  the  military,  and  1,572  iu  uiber 
Berv  ice. 

Next  to  agriculture  the  principal  industries  are  navigation,  the  fisheries,  Iniuberini;, 
mining,  and  the  common  hand-trades.  The  state  industrial  exhibition  ab  Draiumvu, 
which  1  visited,  showed  a  creditable  development  of  mechanical  industry. 

AGRICULTURE. 

• 

The  commou  farm-owners  in  Norway  till  the  soil  themselves,  with  the  assistance  of 
their  tenants,  a  class  of  people  called  **  busmen.''  The  number  of  busmen  iu  I8i>5  ^as 
60,330,  of  whom  many  since  then  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  They  lure  from 
the  *'g&idman,"  or  farm-owner,  a  natch  of  land  that  will  keep  one  or  two  cows  and  a 
few  sheep,  for  which  and  the  simple  cot  in  which  they  live  they  have  to  pay  a  certdio 
number  of  days'  work  in  each  season  of  the  ^ear.  The  manure  made  at  their  Uani8 
goes  upon  the  faimer's  land.  They  are  so  much  iu  the  power  of  the  owners  that  ibey 
cannot  make  reasonable  bargains  tor  the  payment  of  rent  in  money.  At  home  tbey 
and  their  families  live  chiefly  on  herring  and  barley-bread.  In  mast  of  their  bouses  i 
banel  of  sour  whey  is  kept  over  for  the  winter,  with  which  to  mix  their  barley-meaL 
They  scarcely  have  fresh  meat,  ezcept*i>erhaps  at  Christmas,  and  their  diet  is  extremely 
frugal.  In  1869,  when  Rio  coflee  was  cheap,  it  was  used  by  them,  but  since  its  rise 
there  are  many  who  have  to  abstain  from  it.  The  cots  of  these  husmeu  will  sometimes 
be  seen  far  up  in  a  little  scallop  or  natural  shelf  on  the  steep  mountain  side,  \vhereit 
seems  dangerous  to  attempt  to  dwell.  Not  on1>  are  sheep  and  cattle  pasturecl  wher- 
ever there  is  a  green  patch  on  the  aclivities  of  the  mountains,  but  even  grass  is  cut 
aud  bay  made  and  lowered  on  ropes  or  wires. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer,  as  well  as  his  wages,  varies,  of  coarse,  ac- 
cording to  whether  he  is  located  in  a  secluded,  a  poor,  a  fertile,  or  a  wealthy  region. 
About  the  Miosen  Lake  the  soil  is  so  rich  as  not  to  i-eqnire  manuring.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  several  districts  where  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborers  is  better 
than  that  of  the  busmen  above  described.  But  generally  their  homes  are  very  scaoiiiy 
provided.  In  some  localities,  such  as  Setursdal,  iu  the  south  ceutrul  part  of  the  conu- 
try,  people  are  said  to  live  in  the  same  manner  they  did  three  centuries  ago.  A  jg^ 
deal  of  agricultural  work  all  over  the  country  is  done  by  women.  As  in  Sweden, 
women  have  not  by  law  control  of  their  earnings  ;  aud  here  it  may  be  said  that  tbe 
practice  of  so  much  field-work  by  women  causes  the  house  to  look  less  tidy.  Tbe 
practice  of  scrubbing  floors  is  not  so  commou  as  in  Sweden.  Iu  Norway,  too,  tbe 
roofs  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  country-people  are  covered  with  turf,  on  which  the 
grass  springs  up. 

At  Vossevangeu,  during  the  present  harvest-season,  good  agricultural  workmen  earn 
at  day-work  iu  the  field  31  cents  a  day  and  board  ;  without  boaul,  from  42  t-o  55  cents 
a  day.  At  Gudvangen,  iu  the  same  sectitui  of  country,  the  wages  of  a  c-apable  lad  of 
nineteen  years  at  miscellaneous  work  were  12  species  and  board  for  six  mouths,  iuclud- 
iug  the  summer.     Iu  Laerdal,  the  wages  of  good  farm- workmen  are  aeveu  8|)ecies  a 
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montb  and  board  dnring  the  snmmer,  and  5  species  a  month  aud  board  during  the 
winter,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  2ti  cents  per  uay  in  summer  and  21  cents  per  day 
in  winter,  with  board.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns  wages  would  be  from  50  to 
75  per  cent,  higher. 

FisuEuas. 

The  two  principal  fisheries  are  the  cod  and  herrirg.  The  latter,  carried  on  along  the 
western  coast  south  and  north  of  Bergen,  has  from  the  oldest  times  been  considered  one 
of  the  chief  resources  of  the  country.  The  so-called  spring  fishery,  beginning  in  .Janu- 
ary, employs  50,000  persons  for  about  two  months,  with  a  product  usually  of  800,000 
barrels.  The  autumn  berring-fiehery  is  less  productive  ;  the  spring-catch  of  1870  was 
only  160,000  barrels ;  that  of  1869,  680.000  barrels,  valued  at  2^  species  a  baiTel.  A 
minnte  calculation  of  the  expenses  of  the  fishery  for  that  season,  made  by  tlic  gover- 
nor of  the  South  Bergen  Diet,  shows  that  the  earnings  of  each  fisherman  in  the  last- 
mentioned  catch  were  only  3  cents  a  day,  and  that  the  industry  is  a  loss  rather  than  a 
benefit  to  the  country. 

The  cod-fistieries  appear  to  be  more  profitable.  They  are  divided  into  the  sea-cod 
fishery  and  the  bay  or  Qord  fishery.  The  latter,  of  less  extent,  is  carried  on  during  all 
montLs  <if  the  year,  though  least  in  summer.  In  this  division  may  be  classed  tbeRoms- 
dal  cod -fishery,  which  occupies  the  latter  part  of  the  spring,  and  which  in  1870  yielded 
:i,000,ru0  fish.  The  two  great  sea-cod  fisheries  are  the  Lofoden  and  the  Finmurk. 
The  former  begins  about  the  middle  of  January  and  lasts  till  the  middle  of  April.  The 
averuge  number  of  pcrsiins  employed  in  it  is  22,000,  with  5,500  boats,  and  the  average 
catch  *.;0,€CO,COO  fit<h.  being  the  laigest  c(id  that  are  caught.  The  Finuiark  fishery  be- 
gins later  in  i  be  spring  and  finishes  about  the  last  of  May.  The  catch  amounts  to  from 
11,000,000  to  1.^),000,000  fish,  which  are  smaller  than  the  Lofoden,  and  resemble  those 
caiighi  otf  Labrador.     •  •  •  •  *  •  • 

The  clothing  of  the  Lofoden  is  coarse  woolen  :  also,  goat-skin  coat  and  trowpers, 
and  long  boo  s  up  to  their  hips  ;  usnully  a  tarpaulin-hat,  sometimes  a  red  cap.  Fisb- 
gnanois  made  from  the  head  aud  back  of  the  cod,  and  has  become  a  considerable  arti- 
cle of  export  to  Germany. 

In  18()9,  117  vessels  and  boats,  with  558  men,  engaged  in  the  shark-fishery  in  the 
Arctic  Sea,  taking  7,277  barrels  of  liver  for  oil,  worth  44,000  species.  The  same  year, 
268  m«m  with  27  vessels,  Hammerfist,  cleared  45,000  species  in  seals  and  walrus  oft 
Nova  Zemb-a  and  Spitzbergen.  The  product  of  the  seal-fisheries  to  the  Ice  Sea  is  esti- 
mated at  400,000  species  a  year. 

WAGES  OF  MECHANICS,  THEIR  HOMES,  EXPENSES  OF  LIVING,  ETC. 

In  Christiania  ship-builders  earn  3  marks,  (64  cents,)  the  highest  3^  marks,  (75  cents,) 
a  day,  (11  hours'  actual  work  ;)  gas- workers  2|  marks  (r)2^  cents)  per  day,  working  five 
days  in  th^  week  ;  best  brickluyern,  by  piece,  4  marks  (84  cents)  to  1  specie  (1^1.06)  per 
day.  One  or  two  fishing-stations  iu  the  south  part  of  the  island  have  nearly  4,000  iiish- 
ermen. 

In  the  large  cotton  and  woolen  factory  of  Mr.  H.  Schon,  employing  600  operatives,  of 
whom  two-thirds  are  women  and  one-third  are  men,  the  latter  earn  from  3  s(>ecies  to  6 
species  a  week,  and  on  an  average  4  si)ecies  per  week  ;  the  former  from  2  species 
to  4  si)eeie8  a  week,  or  on  an  average  3  species  a  week.  One-third  of  the  opera- 
tives are  Swedes,  aud  are  more  economical  than  the  Norwegians.  Not  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  operatives  make  deposits  in  the  savings-banks.  Perhaps  two  dozen 
own  the  dwellings  which  they  occupy.  The  proprietor  donated  10,000  specie  dol- 
lars as  the  basis  of  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  aged  and  enieebled  operatives,  on 
the  condition  that  each  operative  who  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  it  shall  coutiibute 
2^  skilliiiKS  on  every  120  skillings(l  specie)  of  his  or  her  earnings.  Four  hundred 
out  of  600  operatives  are  contributois  to  the  fund.  At  tbe  iron  machine-foundery 
and  ship-building  works  in  Thiondbjem,  employing  300  hands,  (with  a  branch  nearer 
the  sea  employing  90  hands,)  and  where  the  actual  working  time  is  10  hours  a  day, 
the  work-mast«r  has  600  species  a  year  and  12  skillings  (11  cents)  an  hour  for  extra 
time.  The  foremen — one  for  every  shop— have  400  species  each  a  year  providing  50 
men  are  under  him,  aud  300  species  each  a  year  if  hss  than  50.  The  highest  wages 
paid  to  a  few  skilled  workmen  are  1  specie  ($1.06)  a  day;  tbe  avernge  wuges  of  work- 
men are  from  half  a  specie  (54  cents)  to  3  marks  (65  cents)  a  day.  Boys  receive  15  skil- 
lings (II  cents)  a  day.  One  <lay's  wages  are  retained  by  the  employers  every  week  to 
insure  the  giving  eight  days*  notice  of  leaving ;  the  rule  as  to  notice  being  mutual. 
Four  bkil  lings  a  week  are  retained  from  each  man's  wages  for  tbe  sick-fund;  and  in 
case  of  hicknej»s  a  workman  get^  1  specie  dollar  a  week  for  six  weekr*,  and  in  case  of 
death  5  s|)ecies  for  burial.  There  is  a  singing-class  connected  with  tbe  shops. 
Only  a  few  ot  the  workmen  are  absent  on  Monday  on  account  ot  drink.  Tbe  manager 
at  tne  works  stated  that  the  number  bo  absent  was  not  enough  to  cause  complaint 
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The  average  cost  of  rent  in  the  neighborhood  was  stated  to  be  from  2  to  3  species  s 
uionih  for  a  kitchen  (liy  which  is  meant,  a  very  small  cooking-room  and  DutUrge 
enough  to  live  in)  and  living-room. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  homes  of  these  workmen  which  I 
visited  in  copipany  with  the  shop-mnnager,  Mr.  Oisen  : 

1.  Qnarters  of  a  workman  about  forty-six  years  ohi,  earning  5  species  a  week,  havioj; 
a  family  of  a  wife  and  five  children,  three  of  whom  are  small  and  at  home,  the  other 
two,  respectively  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  earn  their  board  but  uot  tbeir 
clothing  ;  all  live  and  lodge  at  home.  The  apartments  are  reached  by  Bonie  rather 
steep  stairs  outside  of  the  house  from  the  yard.  There  is  a  small  entry,  a  kitchen  asted 
by  two  families,  and  a  living-room  12  feet  wid3  by  15  feet  long  and  6  feet  hi;;h.  Tuere 
are  two  windows,  with  short  lace  curtains  across  the  top;  a  clean  scrubbed  floor;  a 
bed  made  up  as  a  single  one ;  a  woden  sofai  or  settee  that  could  bo  used  for  a  bedstead ; 
a  table,  cupboard,  clock,  pictures,  flowers.  There  is  a  cellar  to  the  premiHes.  The  rent 
is  18  species  a  year,  which  is  cheap,  and  the  same  family  have  occupied  the  apartmeuts 
ten  years.     It  requii^s  alt  he  can  earn,  the  workman  states,  to  support  his  family. 

2.  The  quarters  of  another  family  include  the  siime  kitchen  as  the  last,  a  liviu|;-room 
9  teet  wide  by  10  feet  long  and  6  feet  high,  with  close,  suffocating  air.  The  workitiau's 
family  consists  of  a  wife  and  two  small  children.  He  earns  3^  species  a  week,  bat 
lays  up  nothing.  He  pays  14  species  a  year  for  rent.  The  floor  is  clean  scrubbed ; 
there  are  short  lace  curtains  at  the  window  j  a  white  knit  cot t-on  cover  over  a  small 
bureau ;  also  flowers  and  plants,  as  in  the  last  family ;  the  housewife  had  a  tidy  apfiear- 
anoe. 

3.  The  third  quarters  visited  were  in  a  wooden  house,  owned  by  the  workman,  occn- 
pant.  The  house  is  one  and  one-half  stories  high,  has  a  cellar,  yard  with  tidy  ^velni 
walks,  and  out-building  or  shed.  There  is  a  faif-sized  kitchen  and  comfortable  living- 
room,  with  painted  floor,  haircloth  sofa  and  chairs, remarkably  neat  white  bedspnad 
and  calico  curtains,  many  pictures  and  photo^rraphs  on  the  walls,  plants  in  ftotn,  tbrre 
windows  with  lace  curtains,  a  very  bright,  nice-looking  wife, and  four  haudnonie cbil- 
dren.  The  man  pays  10  species  a  year  ground-rent  and  3  species  for  taxes.  He  Hi 
another  of  his  ro*  ms  to  a  tidy  mechanic  for  lodging.  His  house  cost  iCiO  species;  be 
ove<<  about  100  species  on  it,  and  pays  20  species  a  year.  Fuel  costs  20  species  a  jear. 
In  his  house,  as  in  all  others,  high,  narrow  iron  stoves  are  used. 

4.  The  fourth  home  visited  was  at  a  house  owned  by  it«  occupant,  a  workman,  wha 
earns  6  species  a  week.  There  are  six  rooms,  two  kitchens,  a  cellar,  out-lionse^  and 
yard.  The  sitting-room  10  feet  wide  18  feet  long  and  G|  feet  high,  painted  flmir.striiB 
of  car[)et  over  it,  neat  table  and  cloth  cover,  mahogany  secretary  and  drawers,  black- 
walnut- veneered  bureau,  black  hair-cloth  chsirs  and  sofa,  pictures,  lace  curtains  at  the 
windows,  neat  and  tasteful  in  all  respects  ;  his  family,  a  wife  and  two  children. 

At  the  iron  machine  and  ship-building  works  at  Bergen,  which  were  visited  in  Anga»t, 
500  men  are  employed  eleven  hours  a  day  in  actual  labor.  The  foreman  receives  .W 
species  ($:U.80)  a  month.  About  20  of  the  more  skillful  hands  receive  Irom  4  nmrb(86 
cents)  io  1  specie  ($1.0G)  a  day.  The  average  pay  of  workmen  is  3  marks  1*2  skillings, 
(76  cents,)  to  3  marks  18  skillings,  (81  cents,)  which  is  probably  as  high  an  avera^^efor 
mechanical  labor  as  is  paid  in  any  part  of  the  couutry.  For  overtime  12  skillings  an 
hour  are  paid.  Three  days*  wages  are  retained  by  the  employers  at  each  weekly  pay- 
day. Twenty  skillings  (i8  cents)  are  retained  for  the  sick-fund,  and  in  ca^e  of  sick- 
ness a  workman  receives  6  marks  ($1.29)  a  week  when  sick,  and  in  case  of  death  10 
species  for  burial. 

A  couple  of  skilled  workmen  concurred  in  the  statement  tbat  fresh  meat  is  used  by 
the  families  of  workmen  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  costs  12  skillings  (11  cents)* 
pound;  that  coffee  is  used  there  three  timea  a  (lay;  that  tobacco  for  chewing  (for 
nearly  all  Norwegian  workmen  chew  tobacco)  costs  twenty  skillings  (18  cents'^ a  ^eek; 
that  workmen,  on  an  average,  spend  3  marks  (65  cents)  a  week  for  spirits  or  beer,  the 
greater  part  of  the  sum  being  for  beer ;  that  some  workmen  spend  2  species  (|^i'2)  * 
week  for  drink  ;  that  including  Sundays,  holidays,  and  the  time  the  shops  are  closed 
for  repairs,  usually  at  the  time  of  the  mid-summer  or  Christmas  holidays,  there  are 
eighty  non-working  days  \n  the  year,  which  the  workman  losea;  that  a  msgority  of  work- 
men do  not  attend  any  church  ;  and  that  only, a  few  save  money. 

The  homes  of  a  foreman  and  a  workman  were  here  visited.  The  first  was  in  a  boose 
owned  by  the  forenmn  himself,  whoso  family  consisted  of  six  members.  Their  apart- 
ments were  three  rooms,  the  larger  one  used  for  a  sitting-room,  being  14^  by  12,  and  8 
feet  high  ;  the  floor  was  painted ;  here  were  nice-looking  lace  curtains  to  the  windovSi 
a  neat  sofa,  table,  &,c.,  and  were  better  apartments  tliau  working-people  usually  have. 
Other  rooms  in  the  house  were  rented  out. 

The  other  apartments  were  occupied  by  the  family  of  a  workman,  who  earns  a  Rpecie* 
dollar  a  day,  and  were  in  a  cheerless  frame^building,  having  no  fence  about  it,  nor 
trace  of  cultivation,  even  to  a  shrub.  The  apartmenta  were  in  the  second  story,  and 
reached  by  a  steep  pair  of  stairs  from  the  rear.  First  was  a  fair-sized  entry,  n^  by 
different  families;  next  was  the  kitchen,  4  by  9,  and  8  feet  high,  in  which  was  a  suiaU 
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we;  one  window;  the  floor  unpainted  and  unscrnbbc^d.  The  living-room  was  12 
and  8  feet  high,  with  two  windows,  but  no  cnrtains.  Ou  owe  of  the  wiudow- 
ere  several  pots  of  plants.  There  were  some  cheap  pictures  ou  the  walls ;  m  bed 
ip  singly,  an  iron  stove,  a  small  cupboard.  There  was  another  room,  5  feet  long 
ut  4  feet  wide,  without  any  window  or  any  light,  and  ou  the  tloor,  in  a  heap, 
ome  loose  straw  and  whfit  seemed  to  be  a  bed-quilt — a  room  used  for  sleeping, 
is  no  cellar  to  the  house.  The  workman  was  a  man  of  fair  appearance,  and 
utly  well  disposed;  the  wife  was  of  ordinary  appearance.  They  have  tive  chil- 
the  eldest  a  daughter,  about  eighteen,  earns  24  skillings  a  day  in  a  nui  fac- 
I  son,  fourteen  years  old,  earns  1(5  skillings  a  day  in  a  machine-shop.  Tuere  are 
other  smaller  children.  The  rent  is  22  species  a  year.  These  apurtnu^nts  and 
ppearance  were  not  as  good  as  t^je  average  homes  of  workmen.  Thtre  were  a  few 
iimilar  tenement  buildings  a  few  rods  apart,  built  by  the  company  owning  the 
and  intended  for  four  families  each.  They  stand  within  a  lew  rods  of  each 
The  closets  are  built  only  a  few  feet  in  rear  of  the  dwellings.  The  workniau 
Mitioned  sold  his  apartments  were  quite  cold  in  winter,  a  statement  which  the 
ance  of  the  building  seemed  to  verify. 

.—The  following  is  a  good  specified  statement  of  the  ration  for  a  garrison  soldier 
stiania  for  each  day  of  the  week  and  its  cost : 

8UKDAY. 

kfast:  Coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  and  the  same  for  breakfast  every  morning. 
:  Beef  and  porridge.    Supper:  Milk  and  bread  and  butter. 

United  States  cents. 

d  fresh  meat,  at  12  skillings 7.  b? 

d  potatoes H7 

lid  hulled  barley 44 

iud  coffee 87 

nd  butter 1.D7 

bles... 22 

cream , 44 

smilk C6 

3.72 


17.06 

MONDAY. 

ler:  Cod-fish  and  milk  broth.    Supper:  Boiled  barley-grits  and  milk ;  and  the 
jr  supper  every  week-day. 

United  Sutea  cent«. 

dcliff  fish,  at  7  skillings 3. 06 

d  potatoes 87 

nd  barley-grits .44 

tids  milk 1.53 

lud  coffee 87 

ad  butter 3.30 

nd  barley-grits b7 

3.94 

cream 44 


14. 32 
TUESDAY. 

ler :  Salt  meat,  (pork,)  and  porridge,  with  pease. 

d  salt  meat,  at  10  skillings 4.37 

I  pork,  at  16  skillings 3.50 

nd  potatoes 87 

ad  of  barley 87 

ud  hulled  barley 22 

d  pease 87 

md  coffee 87 

nd  butter 1.53 

[uilk 07 

cream 44 

3.94 


18.15 


i 
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WSDKBSDAT. 

DiDner :  Hash  and  porridge. 

^  pound  salt  meat,  at  lOskillings iS 

i  poand  salt  pork,  at  16  akillings l?9 

If  pound  potatoes loO 

j^  pound  barley-grits ^ 67 

^  pound  bulled  barley 44 

rfg-  pound  coffee 67 

^  pound  butter L53 

^  pound  sirup 67 

^  pound  dried  plums 32 

T)C  pound  onions 11 

yl^  pound  peppw ^ M 

^  pound  Juioe 67 

^  pint  milk 66 

^(f  gill  cream 44 

Bread 1« 

15.® 
THUBSDAT. 

Dinner :  Beef  and  porridge. 

{pound  fresh  meat,  at  12 skillings 7.87 
9  pound  potatoes *. 9 

VV  pound  bulled  barley 44 

^/  pound  bHrley-grits s7 

yfg-  pound  coffee * ^ 

A  pound  butter L5J 

Vegetables ^ 

1  gill  milk ^ 

JV  gill  cream 44 
Jread 194 

iT.n 

Friday,  the  same  as  Tuesday. 

8ATURDAT. 

Dinner  :  Soup-made  of  beer  and  pickled  herring. 

United  StstMewU 

i  pound  herring l.^^l 

IJ  pints  beer 1«^ 

A  pound  wheat  meal ^ 

•^/  pound  sirup ^ 

VV  pound  barley-grits ^ 

yff  pound  coffee ^ 

jV  pound  butter ^'^ 

15  pound  potatoes ^ 

li  pints  milk " 

Virgin  cream Jj 

Bread 3.M 

The  average  value  of  the  ration  is  18  to  19  skillings,  or  say  16  cents ;  bat  at  reUil 
prices  it  would  be  about  25  per  cent,  higber,  which  would  make  it  cost  the  workiag* 
man  20  cents.  Such  a  ration  is,  however,  a  considerably  larger  and  better  supply <>f 
food  than  workmen  generally  have. 

At  the  penitentiary  at  Throndbjem  the  fare  for  each  convict  on  Sunday  is :  ^^J 
bre;ikt'a8t,  1^  pints  be«r,  f  pound  rye-bread;  for  dinner,  If  pints  pea-soup, i ponij^ 
pork,  f  pound  rye-bread,  f  pint  potatoes  ;  for  supper,  1^  pints  barley-nieal  m"sh,  14 
pints  beer,  f  |K>uud  bread.  The  same  quantity  of  bread,  2J  pounds,  is  allowd  cverf 
fi  ?'  ®r  *"  *»^"  thereof  one-half  oi  the  qnantity  in  bolted  rye-flonr  bread.  The  raeitor 
fish  allowance  is,  on  Monday,  2  ounces  of  herring;  Tuesday.  3  ounces  of  meat;  Wrtiu**- 
day,  3  ounci-s  of  herring ;  Friday,  2  ounces  of  herring ;  and  Satunlay.  5  ounces  of  bet- 
ring,  which  arc  generally  made  into  soup.    The  supper  for  every  day,  except  U(^' 
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day  and  Friday,  is  barley  mnsb.  The  daily  allowance  of  beer  is  abont  the  same  as  for 
Sunday  The  cost  of  the  ration,  per  day,  for  each  man  is  12  skillings ;  slvj\  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  superintendent  that  at  retail  prices  it  would  cost  24  skilliugs  (21  cents) 
a  day.  At  Thrond^jem  is  a  public  eating-house  for  poor  people,  where  nice  barley- 
srits,  excellently  cooked,  can  be  obtained  very  cheap.  A  portion  which  when  dry  is  a 
RBCtion  less  than  f  ponnd  of  barley-grits,  after  being  cooked  by  steam  three  hours, 
makes  one  Norwegian  potter,  or  l^  pints ;  but  it  is  the  practice  to  deal  out  even  a 
larger  measure.  £or  such  a  quantity  one  pays  2  skillings.  If  eaten  at  the  house  2 
skillings'  worth  of  beer  or  sirup  can  be  had  to  eat  with  it;  so  that  for  little  less  than 
4  cents  a  palatable  and  wholesome  meal  can  be  obtained.  People  are  accustomed  t-o' 
send  to  the  establishment  for  boiled  grits  to  eat  at  home.  If  we  assume  that  an  aver- 
age workman's  family  of  five  members  will  consame  twice  the  quantity  of  the  ration 
of  a  garrison  soldier,  his  subsistence  will  cost  for  a  year  $146.  Rent  of  dwelliogs  in 
Christiania  is  at  the  rate  of  30  species  a  year  for  one  living-room  and  a  small  kitchen 
in  nse  by  another  family ;  and  that  sum  is  none  too  large  an  allowance  to  procure  such 
qaarters  in  the  larger  towns  as  a  workingman's  family  needs.  Allowing  $15  for  fuel, 
$20  for  clothing,  and  $15  for  miscellaneous,  we  have  in  all  the  sum  of  $236  to  cover  the 
whole  annual  expenses  for  such  a  family.  The  average  wages  of  mechanics,  probably, 
cannot  be  put  higher  than  60  cents  a  day,  which,  for  liOO  working-days,  would  amount 
to  $180 ;  which  is  $56  less  than  what  has  Just  been  estimated  for  his  expenses.  It  is 
therefore  obvioub  that  the  estimate  for  expenses  is  considerably  higher,  especially  in 
the  item  of  subsistence^  than  the  average  mechanic  actually  incurs.  The  supply  of 
necessaries  must  be  still  further  diminished  if  we  take  into  account  the  items  of  $9.36 
for  tobacco,  and  $33.69  for  spirits  and  beer,  which,  taking  the  Bergen  workman's  esti- 
mate, are  the  sums  spent  in  that  locality  each  year  by  the  average  workman  for  those 
articles.  The  same  incentives  to  drink  prevail  among  workmen  in  Norway  as  in  Swe- 
den, though  it  is  not  the  practice  in  Norway  to  use  whisky  in  the  house  andjnst  before 
the  meal.    The  Norwegian  whisky  is  a  third  stronger  than  the  Swedish. 

Undoubtedly  any  thorough  reform  as  to  the  use  of  such  drink  must  come  from  a 
fixed  habit  of  not  drinking ;  which,  if  formed  at  all,  is  generally  in  early  life  amid  the 
infiuences  of  a  good  home.  When  these  continue  the  habit  is  likely  to  continue.  As 
in  Sweden,  companies  are  now  being  formod  in  various  parts  of  Norway  to  build  bet- 
ter dwellings  for  the  working  poor,  which  is  one  of  many  indications  that  juster  uotioua 
of  their  real  needs  are  becoming  prevalent. 
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LABOR  IN  DENMARK. 

Although  Denmark  is  not  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing,  yet 
the  intorniation  in  regard  to  labor  whidi  appears  in  the  lollowing  pages, 
and  which  was  turnished  by  the  minister  resident  and  thecousulsof 
the  United  States,  will  prove  interesting. 

The  following  information  w^as  prepared  tor  this  report  by  Mr.  Vice- 
Consul  Uansen,  under  date  of  September  20,  1872  : 

COPENHAGEN. 

Copenbajvon,  wbicb  iR  tbe  capital  of  Denmark,  and  a  ronsidenible  p^ac^  of  conmerea 
Id  Sc>:in<iinuvia,  bail,  according  to  tbe  hiMt  censiiH  of  1870,  181,291  inbabitants,  (84^ 
of  tbe  injile,  and  96.965  (»f  tbe  female  sex  ;)  of  tbese,  18,039  are  dependent  workers, h^ 
sides  9.915  (biv-laborers,  and  &i9  servants  wirbout  fixe<l  service.  Of  the  ld,0^)H,  14,6(16 
are  mecbanics,  and  tbe  rest,  3,353,  employed  in  commerce. 

Tbe  ordinary  time  of  labor  is  twelve  boure,  from  6  oVlock  in  the  morning  till  6  in  the 
evening,  with  a  leisnre  time  of  two  boiirs  for  tbe  meals. 

Tbe  Wiiges  for  mecbanics  are  about  as  follows:  Machinists,  87^  cents;  8tDith«,61| 
cents ;  carpenters  and  joiners, 61^  cents ;  masons,  78^  to  87^  cents ;  painters,  6l^cfDt«; 
sboemakfn*,  52^  cents;  tailors,  43f  to  52^  cents;  country  workmen  and  otbtr  daj* 
Jaboi*er8,  from  35  to  70  cents  a  day. 

Wi  men  working  in  manu factories  are  paid  21|  to  26^  cents  a  day.  CbiMra 
do  not  gi'nerally  find  much  of  any  occupation  in  the  roetropoFis,  bur  in  retr  rn  lb<7 
receive  a  ebeap,  and  in  part  a  free,  and  good  education  at  the  pnblic  schools,  vbich 
are  partly  fi-ee  and  partly  payment  schools. 

At  tbe  payment-schools  of  tbe  community  26^  cents  a  month  is  paid  down  for  nA 
child,  and  they  are  taught,  in  tbeir mother-tongue,  in  writing,  arithmetic, and  ivIi^'ioD 
Tbe  going  to  school  generally  commences  at  the  age  of  seven  years  and  cluMsattbe 
age  of  tifieen. 

At  tbe  beginning  of  1871  tbe  number  of  children  attending  and  bound  tx)  go  to8fb«»I, 
in  tbe  metiopolis  and  tbe  snbui  bs,  were2.~),191  above  the  age  of  six  years;  of  th(^3;^ 
"Were  above  seven  years  wMtboqt  going  to  any  6cb(K)l,  but  were  taught  eitht-rat  ibeir 
homes  or  did  not  receive  any  instructitMi  at  all.  for  which  reason  1,391  ont  of iV'^^'i bid 
to  l»e  directed  to  the  public  scbools  for  a  trial,  if  it  was  necessary  todirret  lln-mto 
going  to  8<;bool.  It  was  proved  that  the  remaining  1,871  receivwl  a  proper  inntmctwo 
ar.  tbfir  homes;  9,490  children  were  taught  at  t ho  free  and  payment  scbooU  of  tb« 
community  ;  1.241  at  tbe  charity  schools;  tbe  rest  at  grammar  and  other  schuolssob- 
ordinattnl  to  ditl'erent  authorities. 

At  the  Koyal  Orphan  Asylum,  240  orphans,  or  at  least  fatherless  children,  ire  i^ 
Btrncted  witbtmt  payment ;  and  of  these  78  are  educated  till  the  fifteenth.  sixirrnib,oc 
seventeenth  yearof  their  age,  after  which  time  the  boys  are  bound  apprentices  to »bo|>- 
keepei«  or  mechanics  by  the  association,  and  the  girls  placed  in  good  families  >* 
servants. 

1'be  metropolis  has  several  evening  and  Sunday  schools  for  adults,  where  inwbinici 
and  laborers  receive  various  instructions,  partly  without  payment  and  partly  for* 
very  small  contribution. 

Witb  regard  to  tbe  comfort  of  tbe  laborers,  their  statue  of  health,  &c.,  it  roost  be  I^ 
marked  tbat  tbe  Danish  laborer  generally  lives  airy  and  cleanly,  for  which  reasitQ  many 
have  taken  up  their  abode  in  tbe  suburbs,  where  many  dwellings  for  laborers  hii  el^eea 
erected,  the  rent  of  which  is  from  $*2.36|>  to  $2.62^  a  month  for  two  rooms  and  a  kitrbeo. 

The  state  of  health  is  generally  good,  and  the  district  physicians,  who  tare  paid  by 
the  community,  afiord  medical  assistance  to  the  laborers  who  are  not  memlient  (f  tbe 
8ick-associntion8,  which  they  can  become  by  paying  a  small  contingent,  whereas ibe 
hospitals  ix\m^  afiord  fi*ee  cure  and  attendance  to  poor  i>eoplo. 

Tlie  educational  coercion  creates  a  generally  good  moral  education.  DruDkeDOCtf  i* 
unfrequent  among  tbe  Danish  laboring- classes. 

With  rt-spt'ct  to  the  present  priees  of  tbe  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  the  weekly 
expenses  for  a  family,  tbe  twt»  filled-np  blanks  hereto  annexed  are  referred  to. 

Tbe  expenses  of  a  family  of  the  laboring-class  vary  much  according  to  the  earoiDgit 
as  the  saving  of  anything  but  small  amounts  in  seldom  thought  of. 

The  diversions  are  cheap  and  useful,  and  very  nmch  frequented. 
The  entablisbment  employing  the  greatest  number  of  workmen  in  this  conntry  istb* 
sbip-buihiing  and  engineering  company  of  Burmeister  &,  Wain,  where  from  900  to 
1,000  workmen  find  continual  em|i]oyment.  Five  iron  steamships,  of  about  l,V*00toii«, 
with  engines  of  120  horse-power,  and*  two  smaller  ones  of  WO  tons,  with  engniesof  Tt) 
horHc-power,  will,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  have  been  delivered  from  this  e«tabli«h- 
meut,  the  laborers  of  which  have  founded  various  usefal  institations ;  for  instaooe,* 
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bnilding-fuDd,  a  sick-fnnd,  &c,;  and,  as  it  perbaps  may  be  of  Bome  interest,  I  bcreby 
anuex  two  uiigiuals,  with  truDslatious.  of  the  laws  of  the  builiiiDg  asttociatiuu,  and 
last  year's  uccoUDt  fur  the  same. 

DeuDiurk's  direct  commerce  with  the  United  States  is  very  inconsiderable,  as  the 
imports  uud  exports,  with  the  exception  of  petroleum,  generally  are  going  via£n;;land, 
&c.f  and  Denmark  being  no  manufacturing  country,  the  chief  export  cousists  of  grain, 
flour,  butter,  and  raw  produce. 

The  (*migrurion  from  here  to  the  Unite<l  States  amounted  in  1871  to  1,760  males,  895 
females,  7()5  children,  Danes,  and  1,005  males,  524  females,  48:i  children,  Swedes,  &c. ; 
and  to  Canada,  Australia,  &c.,  514  males,  2I>0  females,  186  children,  Danes,  &c.;  and 
the  same  number  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  emigration  this  year. 

OLAF  HANSEN, 
United  States  Vice-Consul, 

Copenhagen,  September,  1872. 

Note.— 1  Danish  rix-dollar  (6  a  16  skillings)  equal  to  52^  cents  American  gold. 

EL8INORB. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  H,  C,  Carey ^  UvUfd  States  consul  at  ElstnorCf  Denmark,  dated  OdO' 

her  30,  1873. 

"The  laboring-classes  live  very  frugally  and  quite  differently  to  what  the  same 
classes  are  accustomed  in  the  United  States  or  in  England,  where  animal-food  is  more 
geuer.illy  coiiHumed.  Here  the  chief  food  consists  of  milk-porridge,  rye-bread,  salt  or 
fresh  tiHh,  with  now  and  then  a  piece  of  smoked  bacon,  with  coflee  mixed  with  chiccory, 
and  beer  of  a  light  description,  at  about  1^  cents  a  bottle,  as  beverage.  Education  for 
the  children  ot  these  classes  is  free,  and  their  house-rent  may  be  put  down  at  $:U)  to 
$40  per  annum. 

"*■  Elsinore  is  not  a  manufacturing  town,  but  is  mainly  dependent  npon  its  traffic  in 
fnrniHhin;;  supplies  of  provisions,  d^c,  to  the  large  amount  of  shipping  annnully  pass> 
\u^  throu;;h  the  sound  on  its  way  to  and  from  the  several  ports  iu  the  Baltic.  From 
the  most  reliable  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  the  average  weekly  expendi- 
ture of  these  working-classes  may  be  placed,  I  should  say,  fur  a  family  of  two  adults 
and  two  children,  at  $4.50  to  $5.50  per  week,  which  amount  is  eked  out,  together  wirh 
the  workman's  w^ages,  by  the  earnings  from  washing  or  other  work  done  by  the  wife. 

**  The  monthly  wages  paid  to  seauien  sailing  from  our  port  may  be  stated  as  $16  for 
able  seauien  and  $12  for  ordinary  seamen,  while  the  wages  paid  to  captains  or  olticers 
may  be  ranged  into  two  classes:  For  those  employed  in  the  coasting-trade  or  short 
voyages  the  master  generally  receives  $45  and  the  mate  $^i0  per  month,  whereas  thoso 
engaged  in  transatlantic  or  long  voyages  are  paid  differently,  the  master  usually  receiv- 
ing a  numinal  pay  of  $20  per  month  with  4  ])er  cent,  of  the  gross  freight  earnings,  and 
the  mate  a  tixed  pay  of  $:i5  to  $40  per  month. 

**  While  the  constantly-recurring  strikes  among  the  laboring-chisses  in  England  and 
other  countries  in  Europe  have  been  continually  disturbing  the  labor-market,  such  has 
not  been  the  case  here  to  any  extent  worth  mentioning.  A  small  increase  has  in  many 
cases  been  granted  by  the  masters,  with  which  the  laboring-classes  here  seem  to  be 
quite  satisti^.V 

RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  ELSINORE. 

Daily  wages  of  the  following  laborers  at  Elsinore,  Denmark,  in  the  year  1872. 


•> 


Blacksmiths $0  85 

6hip-cari)e  liters 85 

House  painters 85 

House-carpenters 65 

Masons ....' fjo 

Shoemakers 70 

Tailors 75 

Dock-laborers,  from  $1.20  to  $1.60. 
Hours  of  labor,  10  per  day. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  employment  of  the  dock-laborers  is  of  very  nncertnm 
nature,  depending  in  great  meaNure  upon  the  number  of  vessels  entering  our  port 
under  nvtrage,  attended  with  discharging  and  reloading  of  their  cargoes.  There  have 
been  time.s  when  these  laborers  have  earned  as  much  as  $2  per  day,  but  again  there 
are  several  days  when  they  are  without  employment. 
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Bate  of  wages  paid  for  farm  and  mechanical  labor  in  EUinore,  Denmark,  t*  the  year  1873. 


Occapatioo. 


FABM-LABOUSBS. 


Experif^noed  bands  in  snnimer 

Experieuccd  hsiuds  ia  winter 

Onl>nary  hands  in  summer 

Ordinur'y  lionds  in  winter 

Common  laborers  at  otlier  than  farm- work. 

Female  sen-ants,  (cooks) 

Female  nervauts,  (boQso<maida) 


SKILLED  WOBKMBK.* 


Blacksmiths 

Bi  ickU\  ei  s  or  masons. 

Calii net -makers 

Carpenters 

Coopers 

Miners 

Machinists 

Painters 

Plasterers  

Shoemakers 

StoneK:utters 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Tinsmiths 


Daily  wagM. 


With 
board. 


10  54 
40 
36 


None. 


Wbeelwrighta 


Without 
board. 


fioBtU; 


With 
ImnL 


10  80 
60 
60 


^30 


(» 


K<ne 


3« 


Nooe. 

fl  00 
tl  00 


85 
flO 
tsS 
80 
83 

i  00 
80 

eo 

tol  50 

85 

tol  50 

80 
85 


*  By  the  day  only.  f  Piece-work. 

Price  of  l>oard  for  workmen  per  week,  October,  1873,  |2.50. 

HENKY  CHARLES  CARET, 
Tie^tunnU  and  Aetit^g  Cm<» 
Elsinorb,  yavember  1, 1873. 


Prices  of  prorisionSf  groceries^  and  other  leading  articles  of  consumptiony  also  of  hwie-ml 
and  board,  in  the  towns  of  Copenhagen  and  ElsinorCf  Denmark,  furnithed  by  Mr.  Oltf 
HanneHy  United  States  vice-consul. 


Ankles. 


FBOViaiOKB. 

Floor,  wheat,  snperfine per  barrel*.. 

Flour,  whaat,  ezlrafamily do 

Flour,  rye do 

Corn-meal do 

Beef,  ft-esh,  roastlng-pieoea perpoandt 

lieef,  fresh,  soap-pieces. do 

Beef,  fresh,  ramp-steaks do 

Beef,  corned do 

Veal,  fore  quarters do 

Veal,  hind  quarters do 

Veal-cutlets    , do 

Mutton,  fore  quarters ..do 

Mutton,  leg do 

Mutton-chops .do 

Pork,  fresh   do 

Pork,  corned  or  salted do 

Pork,  baccm ^ do 

Pork,  hams,  smoked do 

Pork,  shoulders do 

Pork,  sausage do 

Lard do 

Cod-fish,  dry do 

Mackerel,  pickled do 

Butter do 

Cheese ]!.'..!.  I.. do 


Betail  prices  in  1831 


*  Per  100  Danish  ponnda. 


f  Danish  weigbt 
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Prices  of  provisi(m8f  grocericSf  and  other  leading  ariicU'Sf  ^c. — Continued. 


Articles. 


TBOVISIONS— CoDtiDoed. 

tl>e8 per  barrel*.. 

per  puiiDill . . 

s do 

per  nuart.. 

i per  Uuzeu . . 

OROCBRIB8,  RTC. 

Oolong,  or  other  good  black per  pound.. 

e,  Rio,  gruen do 

e,  Jura,  rousted do 

r,  good  brown,  candy do 

r,  yellow,  (J do 

r,  cofl'ee,  B    do 

«»eR,  New  Orleans per  gallon. . 

sses,  Porto  Rico do 

> do 


,  common per  pouudl.. 

:h do   .:. 

,  coal* per  ton.. 

,  wood,  bard , per  lathom^ . 

,  wood,  pine ' do 

'4ial per  gallon . . 

DOMESTIC  DBT  GOODS,  ETC. 

ings,  brown,  4-4,  standard  qnality per  vard. 

lugH.  bleached,  •l-'l,  standard  quality do 

lings,  hruwn,  9-8,  standard  quiility  do 

tings,  bleachf  d.  9-8,  standard  quality do 

>n  tlaniiel.  medium  quality do 

ings.  goo»l  qu-.ility do 

ts,  Merrimack [j do 

«eline  de  laiiies .* do 

lets,  medium  quality .do 

»,  men's  heavy do 

H0U8B-BF.KT. 

-roomed  tenements per  month . 

oomed  tenements , do 

roomed  tenements '. do 


BOARD. 


Retail  prices  in  1872. 


Copenhagen. 


Elsinoie. 


10  70 
07 
07 


524 
21 
^5 
IG 
14  to  15 
14  to  15 


35 

08 
lOi 

7  :i5 

8  40 
6  M 

5a 


Hi  to  13 
12  to  N 
•;0ito2l§ 
U  to  14 
21  to  30 
21    to  30 


nen.  (mechanics  or  other  workmen) per  week . 

iromeu  employed  in  factories do  — 


20   to  30 

24    to  35 

4  20 


7  50  to  10  50 

16  00  to  26  ."iO 

2  fiO  to    3  00 


2  10  to    3  00 
1  00  to    1  50 


10  40 
00 
18 
0:) 
16 


63 

25 
32 
11 
12 
IS 


W) 


06 
15 

7  r.o 

8  00 
7  00 


Ifi 


22 


5  00 


4  50 

7  50 


3  50 


*  Per  100  Danish  pounds.  J  Per  fathom  of  6  feet  by  6  feet  by  2  feet, 

t  Danish  weight.  ||  Not  mauufactired. 

I  la  August. 

Lverage  weekly  expenditures  of  two  families  in  Copenbajs^en,  one 
sisting  of  two  adults  and  two  ebildreu,  tbe  bead  of  wbicb  is  a 
^banic,  and  tbe  otber  consisting  of  two  adults  and  tbree  cbildren,. 
head  of  which  is  a  shoe-maker.* 

TWO  ADULTS  AND  TWO  CHILDREN. 

Weekly  earnings  in  187^,  $5.25.  Cost  or  value. 

irand  bread ^ $0  44 

lb,  corned,  salted,  and  smoked  meato 44 

ter  and  lard C7| 

eso lOi 

ar 21 

c 25 

ee 17 

ITrom  tbe  above  li8t  will  be  observed,  that  tbe  tamily  in  question  do  like  oaauy  or 
t  others,  live  upon  bread,  butter,  and  coffee,  with  milk  and  sugar,  in  preference  to 
.t  and  potatoes,  but  the  wife  is  often  euga;;ecl  in  larger  houses  lor  washing,  cleanings 
f  where  she  will  get  a  little  substantial  food. 

45  L 
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• 

Tea $0  07 

Fish,  frcsb  and  Kilt 17 

Sojip,  starch,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  &c VI 

KSJ,'»  ^ 

Potatoes  an;i  other  vegetables In 

Fuel 48 

Oil  or  other  light lOi 

Other  articlvS ^\ 

Jjipirits,  heer,  and  tobacco,  (if  an j') 50 

House-rent H7 

For  educational,  religions,  and  benevolent  objects 13 

Total  wiH'kly  expenses 5  03 

I  Clothing  per  year 26  25 

TWO  ADULTS  AND  THREE  CHILDREN. 

Wcclcly  earnings  in  1872,  §3.90,  hesiden  the  earnings  of  the  xcifCf  amounting  to  75  centi. 

Cost  or  raloe. 

Flonrand  bread $0  82 

Fresli,  corned,  &c.,  meats 1J> 

Butter 71 

Cheese 18 

Suiiar UH 

Milk...i 35 

Coffee 26i 

Fish 15 

Soap,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  &c ^ 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables W 

Fuel m 

Oil  or  other  light 5 

•  O  her  articles 7 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco 17^ 

House- rent 65 

For  edncat  ional  objects,  (one  child  at  school) 13 

Total  weekly  expenses 4  14t 

<  Clothing  per  year 20  00 

ECONOMIC   CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING:yrEN  OF  DENMARK. 

Dispatch  of  lion.  M.  J.  Cramer  to  the  Department  of  State, 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Copenhagen,  November  9, 1871. 

Sir  :  Under  tbe  title  of  *'  iuformation  conceruing  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  workingmon  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,"  the  Danish 
minister  of  the  interior  has  pnblished  the  result  of  inquiries  made  in 
three  classes  of  circulars  issued  by  him  under  date  of  October  11, 1872. 

The  lirst  class  of  these  circulars  was  prepared  with  special  reference 
to  procuring  information  concerning  the  economic  condition  of  artisans, 
mechanics,  and  factory-hands,  and  was  intended  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
employes;  the  second  was  designed  to  procure  information  couceniing 
the  economic  condition  of  the  laborers  in  the  country,  and  was  intended 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  parish  and  town  councils.  The  intention  of  the 
third  class  was  to  procure  information:  1.  Concerning  the  amount 
necessarily  required  annually  for  the  support  of  a  workiugmau  with  a 
family,  and  for  other  necessary  expenses,  such  as  taxes,  &c.  2.  Con- 
cerning the  debts  of  workingmen  and  the  causes  thereof. 

Although  the  information  obtained  is  not  as  full  and  complete  as 

could  bo  desired,  yet  it  furnishes  a  tolerably  reliable  insight  into  the 

'economic  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  iu'the  kingdom  of  Denuark. 
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« 

I  hare,  therefore,  prepared  a  condensed  "  statement^  of  this  inforinatioD| 
which  I  have  the  lionor  to  tninsinit  to  yon,  herewith  inclosed. 
1  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

M.  J.  CKAMEU. 
Hon.  Hamilton  Fish, 

Secretary  of  State^  Washington^  D.  C 

THE  ECONOMIC  CONDITIOX  OK  THE  LABORING   CLASSES  IN  DENMARK. 

From  fhe  rotnrns  mndo  under  the  first  class  of  circulars  it  nppears  that  there  ar» 
40,209  laborei-8,  viz:  *4i8,0Jl  luak'S  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  3,4*2b  lemales,  G,dll  youths 
from  thirteen  to  eighttH'U  years  of  age,  aud  i,D4D  childreu.  Qf  the  luaies,  14,4^05  are 
married  ;  of  the  females,  1,904. 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS. 

The  annnal  average  earnings  iu  large  factx>rie8  in  Copenhagen  was:  for  men, 410 
rix-dollars/  ($215.'<^5;)  for  women,  109  rixnloUars,  ($8^.72.)  For  other  mechanics, 
artisauH,  &c. :  for  men,  '{57  rix-dollars,  ($187.42;)  for  \\( men,  143  lix  doHais,  ($7r).07; 
aud  in  theprovmcial  cities  and  towns,  under  the  sainedivision,  respectively,  300  (2j^ir>7.50) 
aud  13.>  ($70.87)  rix-iloilars,  and  3:)7  ($1^7.42)  and  90  ($49.87)  rix-dollurH,and  in  the 
country,  under  the  ssiuie  d  vihious,  ret(pectively,$llC).10  aud  $49.14,  $105.30  and  $43.74. 

The  average  number  of  daily  working-hours  tor  both  children  aud  adults  is  from 
twelve  to  thirteen,  including  the  time  coubunied  iu  short  rests  aud  for  meuls.  In 
some  instance's  it  is,  however,  higher,  aod  in  some  cases  it  is  higher  for  women  than 
for  men.  aud  lor  children  I  L  her  iu  t  he  country  t  ban  for  children  iu  cities.  The  average 
time  allowed  for  meals  is  about  two  hours  per  day. 

The  total  amount  of  wages  pai<l,  auunally,  to  the  40,200  laborers  isover^^ight  mil- 
lious  of  lix  dollars,  (84,1^00,100.)  bup|  ohing  this  niimbt  r  of  labort  rs  to  be  ouly  one-half 
of  the  number  of  labcrc'S  in  Dt  nuiuik,  it  will  then  appear  that  hixteen  miilious  rix- 
dollars  ($8,4(0,000)  are  paid  to  them  annually  as  Wdges,  that  is,  accord  ibg  to  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  iu  l-)72,  which  now  is  somew  hat  higher  ihuu  theu. 

As  to  extra  earnings,  very  meager  i'utormaiiou  has  l)een  received,  yet  in  many  in- 
atauces  such  extra  wages  by  extra  labor  are  made,  litbidcs,  ihc  lioimewife,  iu  many 
ca»ea,  earns  something  which  contributes  a  uot  iucousiderable  amouut  to  the  support 
of  the  family. 

It  does  not  often  happen  that  laborers  coming  nnder  this  class  of  circulars  have  a 
share  in  the  protita  of  factories,  &,e.  In  pluco  of  this  they  have  a  share  iu  a  fuud 
eatablished  to  render  them  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  or  death. 

The  inforuiatiou  coming  uuder  the  second  class  of  circulars  may  be  grouped  as 
follows : 

The  total  nnmber  of  tenants,  subtenants,  &c.,  within  the  kingdom  is  101,832,  mak- 
ing about  15  iier  ceut.  of  the  nnile  inhabi(auts.  This,  it  uiust  be  rememberedf  has 
refen^uce  only  to  the  population  in  the  country,  and  not  in  cities  aud  towns.  Under 
the  term  tenants  are  included  tho!<e  who  own  their  cottages,  with,  perhaps,  one  thiixl 
of  an  acre  of  lan<l  connected  with  it.  Amtuig  the  101,8.>2  tenants,  &c.,  are  about23,765 
traders  liud  mechanics^  &c.,  or  about  25  per  ceut.  of  the  entire  class. 

WAGES  OF  FARM-LABORERS. 

With  regard  to  the  average  w»gP8  paid  to  farm-hauda  it  may  be  observed  that  those 
in  Jutland  receive  during  the  summer  season  higher  waiges  than  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  kiugilora,  while  the  ccmtrary  is  the  catscduring  the  winter  season,  with  the  ex- 
cept iou  ot  lemale  laboiers,  who,  in  Jutland,  receive,  withont  boaidiug,  35  skilliugs,  (17 
cents,  gold,)  and  iu  other  parts  a  little  over  \.'S  skilliugs  (11  cents)  iH3r  day. 

The  average  number  of  working-hours  ])er  day  is,  during  the  suumirr  season, 
about  14,  and  during  the  winter  season  about  10.  Deducting  Irom  these  the  hours  de- 
voted to  meals,  &c.,  aud  the  avcnigc  number  of  hours  devoted  to  actual  h.bor  through- 
oat  the  kingdom  will  be  about  11  during  the  summer  season  and  8  during  the  winter 
sea*4on. 

With  regard  to  the  question  :  Do  these  farm  hands  receive  other  emoluments  besides 
tbeii:  regular  wages,  such  as  milk,  pasture  for  a  cow,  turf,  &c.  f  it  may  be  said  that,  in 
a  few  counties  they  do  receive  8Ui;h  em  >lumunis,  avera^in,^  from  10  ($.).20)  to  40  ($21) 
rix- dollars  \ieT  auunm.  Aud  yet,  properly  speaking,  tuese  emolumeuts  cannot  be  re- 
garde<J  as  extra  wages,  for  they  are  generally  stipulated  in  the  contract  as  part  of  the 
wages.  The  question  :  Do  the  lab(u*ers  earn  anything  by  extra  work  ;  and,  if  so,  how 
muchf  is  partly  answered  iu  tho  atfiramnive  and  partly  iu  the  negative.  Some,  besides 
tbeir  ordinary  «laily  work,  spend  a  few  extra  hours  in  making  baskets  or  plaiting  nmts^ 

*  A  rixMlollar  is  eqidvulout  to  52|  c«Dts,  gold. 
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&c.,  and  earn  thus  from  5  ($2.G2)  to 40  ($21)  rix-dollare  per  annnm.  Likewise,  mMy 
1h>»80 wives,  by  extra  domestic  industry,  such  as  washing,  sewing,  knittinj;,  HpiDoiog, 
&c.,  earn  from  20  ($10.50)  to  40  ($21)  rix-doUars  fier  annum.  To  the  qiiestiuu:  Huv 
much  of  their  time  do  these  housewives  devote  to  labor  outside  the  house?  tbetiMwer 
is  that  only  during  the  time  of  tlie  harvesting,  of  taking  up  potatoes  and  of  tarf-cattiog, 
they  are  employed  out  of  the  house. 

The  question  :  At  what  age  and  to  what  kind  of  work  are  the  children  hired  ontf 
has  been  answered  thus:  They  are  hired  out  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  year  of 
their  age,  principally  to  watching  cattle  in  pastures.  The  total  nunilier  of  children 
thus  hired  out  is  33,436.  Besides  watching  cattle,  they  are  also  employed  m  potatc- 
digging,  fruit-plucking,  turf-cutting,  &c. 

The  question :  Whether  the  farm-hands,  &c.,  have  employment  the  whole  year 
round  f  bus  generally  been  answered  in  theathrniative.  There  are  some  districts,  boir- 
ever,  where  during  the  winter  season  labor  is  rather  scarce,  and  where,  coDseqoeDtly, 
the.v  can  earn  little  or  nothing  during  at  least  one  month  of  the  year. 

The  question  :  Whether  there  are,  in  the  various  districts,  endowment  funds  for  assist- 
ing the  sick  and  the  aged  f  has  been  generally  answered  in  the  affirmative;  bat  the 
question :  What  proportion  of  the  labtrers  become  seJ/supporiing  or  indepeudeot  of 
assistance  f  has  been  misunderstood,  and  hence  no  reliable  data  have  beeu  furuiabed 
in  regard  to  it. 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  information  sought  under  the  third  class  of  circulars  relates  to  the  neomartfa' 
penned  for  support,  ^-c,  of  the  families  of  the  lahoring-classia. 

For  those  in  Copenhagen  the  minimum  may  I  e  placed  at2.'>4  rix-dollars,  (|133^;) 
that  is,  for  rent.  36  rix-dollars,  ($18.90;)  for  food.  11)2  rix-dollars,  ($100.hO;)  for  cloth- 
ing, 15  rix-<lolIjii*s,  ($7.87;)  for  tobacco  and  whisky,  11  rix-dollars;  ($i').77;)  aod 
the  maximum  at  615  rix-dollars,  ($322.87:)  that  is,  for  rent,  120  rix-dollani,  ($63:) 
for  food,  365  rix-dollars,  ($191.62;)  for  clothing,  78  rix-dollars,  ($40.95;)  for  tobacco 
and  whisky,  52  rix-dollars,  ($27.:^;)  while  in  most  cases  the  expenses  vary  from  350 
($183.75)  to  405  ($212.62.)  rix-dollars  per  annum.  To  the  question  :  In  what  propor- 
tion are  the  earnings  of  a  laboring  family  sufficient  to  afford  them  a  support  adeqaate 
to  their  condition  T  the  answers  received  from  both  the  employers  and  traployca vary 
greatly.  The  former  believe  these  earnings  to  bp  generally  snfjiicient,  while  the  latto 
contend  that  they  are  not.  This  ditference  of  opinion  is  accounted  for  partly  from  tlw 
fact  that  live  among  the  employers  show  special  care  for  the  well-being  of  their  «*id- 
ployds,  (the  latter  of  whom  earn  enough  for  a  decent  supi»ort,)  and  partly  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  latter  send  their  children  to  paid-schools,  and  partfy  frtmi  the 
fact  that  a  part  of  their  earnings  is  applied  to  pay  interest  on  debts  incurred  iutiie 
course  of  time. 

The  question  :  To  what  extent  do  the  laboring-classes  participate  in  public  amose- 
mentsf  has  beeu  variously  answered.  It  appears  that  in  one  district  they  eogag*;  in 
them  very  sparingly ;  while  in  nine  other  districts  the  young  people  are  said  to  engage 
in  them  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Some  of  the  people,  in  themselves  tiUitTg  up  these  circulars,  put  down  their  expcoaea 
for  pub  ic  amusements  from  4  ($2.10)  to  6  ($.{.15)  rix-dollars  per  annnm.    Tbepreccd- 
.  ing  account  of  the  exi>enses  of  laboring-families  refers  only  to  those  in  the  city  of  Copen- 
liagen. 

The  annual  expenses  of  laboring-families  in  provincial  towns  and  cities  range  fn® 
210  ($110.25)  to  365  ($191.62)  rix-dollars;  thjit  is.  for  i-ent,  from  20  ($10.50)  to  4U 
($21)  rix-dollars;  for  food,  from  150  ($78.75)  to  250  ($131.25)  rix-*1ollars ;  for  clothing, 
from  30  ($15.75)  to  50  ($26.25)  rix  dollars;  for  tobacco  and  whisky,  from  10  ($5jJ5)to 
25  ($13.12)  rix-dollars.  The  question  :  H(»w  far  are  the  earnings  of  the  laboriDg-claaBes 
in  these  cities  and  towns  sufficient  fur  their  support?  has  been  answereil  that  io  m<«t 
cases  such  earnings  are  sufficient ;  though  the  answers  received  from  several  cities  aod 
towns  rfliow  that  they  are  insufficient.  With  regard  to  the  question.  Whether  tbeae 
laboriug-classes  are  in  debt  T  the  answers  are  very  unfavoratde ;  and  only  very  few  incur 
any  expenses  whatever  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

With  regai-d  to  the  amonut  of  expeuses  for  the  laboring-familiee  in  the  conntry,  the 
information  obtained  shows  that  it  ranges  annually,  for  rent,  from  10  ($5.25)10  16 
(^■^'.aO)  rix-dollars;  for  food,  froih  150  ($78.75)  to  180  (94..'i0)  rix-dollars;  fur  clothing, 
from  20  ($10.50)  to  50  ($26.25)  rix-dollars;  for  tobacco  and  whisky,  from  10(|^2y)to 
15  ($7.87)  rix-dollars.  The  question,  Whether  the  earnings  are  paying  the  ex|»en««T 
is  geneniily  answered  in  the  affirmative;  though  in  a  number  of  cases  the  answer ii. 
;*  scarcely  sufficient."  As  to  whether  the  lal>oring-i  lasses  in  the  country  district* aw 
in  debt,  the  information  received  shows  a  large  number  of  them  to  be  in  debt.  They 
spend  nothing  extra  for  the  education  of  their  children,  nor  do  they  ofWn  engage  i^ 
public  amusements. 

As  to  the  age  at  which  laborers  marrv,  it  may  be  said  that  the  majority  of  both  sex»- 
marry  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  year;  some  even  below  the  age  of  twenty* 
nvo;  aud  iu  most  cases  before  they  had  **laid  up"  anything.  Hence,  many  couuBeoee 
their  married  ViJie  ^U\i  Ol»^\j\,. 
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LABOR   IN  THE   NETHERLAND* 


The  Netberlauds,  or  Low  Countries,  so  called  from  their  natural 
conformation,  now  composed  of  North  and  South  Holland,  have  a  |)0[hi- 
lation  of  3,515,3G().  The  commerce  of  the  country,  though  not  as  great 
as  formerly,  is  still  quite  extensive.  There  are  important  silk  manufac- 
tories at  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  and  Breda.  Woolen  is  principally  manu- 
factured at  Tillburg;  linen  and  cotton  in  many  parts  of  the  two  prov- 
inces. The  earthenware  works  at  Delft  are  extensive  and  celebrated. 
Schiedam  is  noted  for  its  production  of  ardent  spirits,  particularly  of 
gin.    Butter  and  cheese  are  among  the  chief  articles  of  export. 

An  interesting  branch  of  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and 
the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles  is  also  worthy  of  note.  This  re- 
markable country  largely  rewards  the  skill  and  labor  of  the  agriculturist : 
the  annual  production  of  cereals  amounting  to  10,000,000  bushels,  and 
of  potatoes  20,000,000.  But  the  fisheries  are  the  most  famous  for  their 
extent  and  productiveness,  especially  the  herring  fishery,  which  has 
been  carried  on  since  the  twelfth  century,  and  has  been  termed  the 
"Dutch  Gold  Mine.".  The  Netherlands  possess  little  or  no  mineral 
wealth.  Among  the  various  branches  of  industry  pursued  ship  build- 
ing holds  the  Urst  place.  The  Dutch  East  India  men,  in  the  time  of 
wooden  ships,  were  justly  renowned.  Societies  "  for  the  promotion  of 
the  public  good,"  as  they  are  styled,  abound  throughout  the  provinces, 
for  the  establishment  of  schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  works  of 
public  titility.  Institutions  tor  the  relief  of  the  destitute  and  sufi'ering 
are  abundant,  though  in  general  the  poor  are  taken  care  of  by  the 
churches  to  which  they  belong.  There  are  forty  institutions  for  employ- 
ing poor  laborers.    Education  is  provided  for  by  the  government. 

In  Holland  the  laws  of  nature  seem  to  be  reversed ;  the  sea  is  higher 
than  the  land.  The  greater  portion  of  the  country  has  been  persever- 
ingly  rescued  from  tiie  water  by  the  continued  efi'orts  and  ingenuity  of 
man.  The  dikes  and  hydrographical  works  between  Dallart  and  the 
Schelde  are  estimated  to  have  cost  $1,500,000,000.  The  people  of  the 
Netherlands,  though  placed  apparently  under  circumstances  the  most 
unfavorable  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  overcame  one  difficulty  after 
another  with  matchless  perseverance,  until  they  rendered  their  country 
the  center  of  European  commerce,  and  diffused  the  appliances  of  com- 
fort and  the  means  of  enjoyment  among  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people. 

BATES  OF  WAGES. 

As  the  author  was  prevented  by  want  of  time  from  visiting  Jthis  inter 
esting  country,  he  is  indebted  to  others  lor  even  the  meager  information 
in  regard  to  labor  which  appears  in  the  following  pages. 

Wages  in  North  Holland. 


Place,  occapatiou,  &o. 


HBLV£B&IN. 

Steam  spinning-faotory : 

Weavers 

Spinu(T8   

Biivs  uudor  16  years 

Womwn   

Girls  ander  16  years 

Car|>ot  iuauuiactorios: 

Men'rt  average  salary 

Il(>vs'  uvenign  salary 

Manufactory  of  moltons : 

Average  rate  of  wages 


Wages  per 
week. 


13  20  to  94  00 
4  40  to    5  60 

70  to  2  00 
3  00  to    3  SO 

60  to    1  60 

2  80 
1  ifO 

500 


Huurs  of  labor. 


[  Five  days  of  12  hours  and 
I     6De  day  uf  6^  hours. 

1 8  to  to  hours  per  day. 
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Wages  in  North  Holland— Coniinned. 


Place,  ocoapatioD,  &o. 


LAUKX. 

Hair  floor-cloth  nianafact4>r3' : 

Wravcis 

Spiuacra 

NAAUUEN. 

Balc-ffoodft  factor}' : 

M«^ii 

Buy H  aD(l  gli  la 

ZAAKDAM. 

Spinning-factorj : 

Piece- Wi>rk 

KBOMMRXIE. 

MacbiDo-yam-HpiDDiog  factory: 

Weavers        *. 

The  ueaverR  wlm  work  at  homo  from  four  to  seveu 
days  receive  li-om 

HAABLKM. 
Gauze- factory : 

Weavers 

Suakei-8     

Kilibon-weaving  factory: 

Weavers 


Wa«;fH  per 
week. 


$5  00 
3  00 


$6  00  to    9  00 
3  00  to    3  00 


6  ots.  for  i  kllo^. 

1  florin  10  c. 
12  00  to  |3  20 


2  40  to    3  53 
24  to       54 

1  GO  to    4  80 


Hoars  of  Labor. 


1 13|  hoars  per  day. 
1 12  to  15  hours  per  diy. 


12honr8perdaj. 


14  hoars  per  day. 


Return  respecting  the  spinning  and  weaving  factories  in  SoutJi  Holland. 


Comnmue. 
Albla^serdam. 

Otiessendcra... 

Ouuda  

Do 


KrimpenoDthe 
Lek. 

I/eyden 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Xienwcrkerk  od 

fr;o  Ysscl, 
Bottei-dam 


Kind  of  factory. 


1  steam  f>pinnin;; 

aud     weavini; 
laclcry. 

2  hnud  weaving: 
factories,  prin- 
cipally lor  hail- 
clu(h. 

1  steam  cottoD- 
ttpiuuiDg  iac- 
tory 

30  cotton  -  facto- 
ries whei-e  the 
yarn  is  spun 
by  hand. 


2  tow  -  spinning 

fuctories. 
1  layet  factory... 
1  layet  factory. .. 

I  prain  seed  and 
damask  fac- 
tory. 

I  fluK  duck  fac- 
tory 

1  blanket  factory* 


Woolen-cloth  and 
blaukeilitctory. 


3  flne-c^ttouspin- 
iiiu|:-f.ict«jries. 

1  sail-cloth  weav< 
inu  factory. 

2  h.(ii--cloth  and 
jute  •  weaving 
factories. 


Hours  of  labor. 


12  hours  a  day- 


Winter  8  a.  m. 

to  8  p.    in. ; 

summer  5  u. 

m.  to  8  p.  m. 
12  hours  a  day 


Summer,  13  to 
14  li  o  u  r  H  ; 
winter,  10  to 
11  hours. 


From    sunrise 

to  sun  net. 
1 1  hours  a  day 

1 1  i  hours  a  day 

104  hours  a  day 
dediictiug  2i 
hours  r«'8t. 

10  to  12  hours 
a  day. 

12  hours  a  day 


11  hours  a  day 


1 1  hours  a  day 
10  hours  a  day 
10  hours  a  day 


Rate  of  wages. 


Average  full-grown  men,  44 
cents  per  daj- ;  for  children 
and  spinsters,  8  to  24  cents 
per  day. 

Winter.  50  cents  per  day ;  sum- 
mer, 70  cents  jter  day. 

For  men.  from  $2  to  $6  per 
week  i  foi  women,  from  $1.20 
to  $2.40  per  week. 

In  thit  factory  work  is  don  a  by 
piece,  ai.tho  rate  of  from  $2  4*0 
to  9:j.20,  for  some  $J.(iO,  i>er 
week  ;  turners  and  children 
receive  32  to '60  cents  per 
Week. 

40  cents  per  day 

From  10  80  to  $.5.60  per  week. . 
From  $0.G0  to  $0.40  per  week . . 

For  all  laborers,  average  rate 
of  wages  $1.00  per  week. 

From  $0.80  to  $4.80  per  week  . . 

Boys  and  girls.  $0.60  to  $1.20 

Eer  week';  work-people  fuiid 
y  piece,$l.tiO  t«i$4  per  week ; 
weekly  wages,  $2  40'to$4  80. 

For  men,  $2  to  $8  per  wet^k ; 
boyN  from  14  to  16,  $1.^^  to 
$  I  ViO  per  week  ;  women.  $1.20 
to  $1.80  per  week  ;  girls  from 
14  Ut  16,  $0.bO  to  $1.20  per 
week. 

Average  60  cents  per  day 


Paid  by  piece,  on  an  average 

$J  8W  per  wcfk. 
Paid  by  tlie  |iioce.  the  wages 

on  an  average  $4  per  week. 


Produce. 


In  the  last  few  yfin 
ralherilfcresiMDg 

than  iacreaaing- 

As  themannfactare 

is  on  M  pmiill  Mil* 
iiopiirticalancaB 

be  given. 

Increased  at  the 
rate  of  15  p* 
c«ut.  iu  1871. 

Decroaaiag. 


Tolerably  rtgoHai. 

Incrensinj. 
Fairly  on  the  in- 
crease. 
Increasing. 


Regular. 
Increasing. 


IncroascflbySOp'r 
cent,  iu  Uie  \aA 
five  years. 


Moderate. 

Increasing. 

Increasing. 
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Weaving  factories. 


Districts. 


Aalst 

Asteo,  (woolen  and  cottoD) 

Bla»M 

Boxtel 

Breda,  (carpet- weaving) 

Gvldmp 

Gemert 

Heeze,  (edgings) 

Hclmoud 

HertogeubuRcli,  (5  ribbon,  4  lace,  1 
lamp-iotton,  1  carput-lactory.) 

OirAcliot 

Oosteibont 

Stratum,  (woolen) 

Stryp,  (linen) 

Tilburjj- 

Tongelie 

Udeu ^ 

Veghel y. 

Wiialze J 

Woeu»el 

Zecist 


• 

jg 

O 

.a 

a 

E 

H 

p 

O 

% 

PS 

19 

10 

1 

10 

1 

18 

9-10 

1 

11 

15 

13 

8 

10 

2 

9 

13 

10 

11 

10-11 

1 

10 

1 

12 

3 

13 

1 

11 

727 

10-11 

1 

11 

2 

10 

1 

10-11 

14 

10 

2 

10 

9 

10 

l^umbcr  of  workmen. 


Above  16. 


M. 


(X) 
2(i 
10 

15G 
3 

39.5 
50 
14 

384 

137 

7 

7 

105 

90 

1,(>0U 

8 

24 

29 

50 

14 

C3 


F. 


16 


1 
28 


95 


3 
10 
16 


10 
9 
4 


11 


Below  16. 


M. 


10 

64 

3 

97 


26 
43 

2 
2 
4 

18 
160 


1 

1 

12 


18 


F. 


7 
12 

11 


30 

13 

88 


1 

3 

4 

12 


6 
1 

3 
1 


Average  wages  per  day. 


Above  16. 


M. 


28 
48 
40 
4-2 
56 
40 
28 
40 
66 
44 

32 
36 
40 
40 
44 
32 
28 
2 
27 
34 
28 


F. 


CeiiOi. 
16 


28 


26 


26 


32 
20 
30 
34 


24 
19 
16 


16 


Below  16. 


M. 


CenU. 


12 

18 

7 

20 


20 
26 
14 


24 
14 
16 
26 


16 
20 
12 


F. 


Cenit. 

8 

14 

"14 


12 


16 


14 

16 


14 
12 
16 


12 

20 

8 

20 


Spinning-factories, 


Brewla 

Dungen , 

Eind-  oven,  (wool-Hpiuoing) 

Geldrop , 

Stratum,  (wool-spinning)  .. 

Tilbnrg , 

Woensel 


1 

15 

5 

4 

6 

25 

25 

1 

12 

17 

26 

5 

30 

54 

40 

20 

1 

13 

22 

3 

3 

1 

32 

20 

16 

4 

13 

44 

26 

24 

13 

38 

28 

16 

2 

13 

4 

6 

5 

50 

30 

14 

52 

10-11 

1,25-2 

646 

288 

177 

46 

26 

22 

1 

10 

•  8 

4 

34 

38 
26 
16 
16 
12 
20 
20 


*  In  these  numbers  are  included  the  weavers  who  work  at  home. 


BATES  OF  WAGES  IN  AMSTERDAM. 

Statement  showing  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  lahor  of  some  of  the  principal  factories 

and  tradts  in  Amfierdam  in  1H72. 


Occupation. 


Hours  of 
labor. 


Blacksmiths : 

Ordiuiiry  workmen 

Competent  workmen — 
Bread-f  <tctorit«!« : 

Bakers'  foremen 

"Workmen 

HUlers : 

Foremen , 

Workmen 

Builders 

Breweries : 

Foremen,  (Gerroann)  — 
Brewers,  (Germans) 

Engineers,  (Dntchmen)  . 
Carters,  (iJutchmen)  ... 
LaborerH,  (Dutchmen)  , 
Carpenters,  (Dutchmen) . 

Bricklaying: 

Bricklayers 

Hodmen 

Assistants 


lOJ 
104 

12 
12 

12 
12 
12 


Unlimited 
12  to  15 


13  to 


13 
14 
12 
11 


12 
12 
12 


Paid  per— 


Hour 

..do 

Week 

...do  ...X 

...do 

. . . do 

..do 

Month  ... 
...do 

Week..-. 

. .  do 

...do 

...do 

Hour 

. . . do 

. .  do 


Average  am't 
of  wages  per 
week. 


13  16  to  $3  78 
4  40  to    5  08 


5 


3  40  to    4 


04 
20 


6  84  to    8  04 

3  40  to    3  60 

6  84 


7  88  to  13  92 
4  62  to    6  52 

6  04 
3  84  to  6  04 
3  60  to    4  84 

4  40 


4  32  to 
2  88  to 


5  08 
3  60 
3  21 


Bemarks. 


'These  men  work  7  days  per 
week,  Sundays  inulnded.  In 
one  particular  establishment 
they  have  a  small  stinre  in 
the  protits,  amounting  to 
about  £4  per  annum  lor  or. 
dinary  workmen. 

r  These  men  are  provided  with 

lodgiugH  and  have  their  vic- 

<      tuais  (which  ar<^  brought  by 

theraselvcH)  cooked  f 'r  i  hem. 

independent  of  their  wages.. 


Thf»so  men   have  only  their, 
wages. 


These  men,  dnring  the  suro- 
.  mer  mouths,  often  work  15 
I  bour.H  per  dav ;  but  in  win* 
ter,  in  hard  ♦'rusts,  they  are 
sometimes  eutiivly  out  oi. 
work. 
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Statement  showing  the  rate  ofwdgSs  and  the  hours  of  labor y  ^c— Continned. 


OccopatioQ. 


Brimbmakerfl 

CHbiurt-tnakiDS: 

CabiuoL-niakers 

Superior  workmen,  (carv- 
ers nucl  uphulBterens.) 
Candlctactories : 

Foremen 

Workmen :... 

Females 

Eogme-driver 


Hon  re  of 
labor. 


Carpentere : 

House 

8liip 

Ship,  (in  gOTernm't-yard) 

Ooach-bnildors : 

Smiths  

Builders,  painters,  and  up 
holHtereis. 
Diamond  cullers  and  jtoliah- 
eis. 

DiHtillers 

Dock-TaiMrers 

(ias-works : 

Foremen < 

Stokers , 

Puiifieis 

C«ial  earlers 

Con4-<iueucbora 

Syphon-jmuipers 

Guie  keepers 

L!imp-li<;uter8 

StuliLs 

Hjmmer-mou , 

B  icklayers 

Hodmen , 

CarjHiutors , 

Coo|>ers 

TiiimcQ 

TiJPiiers 

Fjtlers 

Met(>r-iu8pectors 

OccaHionul  laliorera 

Gnnsmilbs 

HutCers 

Irou-works 

Lnm|)er8 ;. 

Navvies 

Painters  and  glaziers 

PluAibers 

Priuling: 

Compositors 

Pressmen 


Railways: 

Watehmen 

Pointsmen 

Guaids 

Eu«;ine-d  rivers. 
Engine  titters.. 
Laborers 


10  to  12 

11 
11 


12 
12 
10 
10 


12 
10 
10 


11 
11 

12 

11 
10 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
G 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

114 

u 

•     11 

8  to  12 
U 
10 
11 

10 
10 


15 
15 
15 
15 
11 
15 


Paid  per^ 


Averafce  am't 
of  wages  per 
week. 


Piece 12  40  to  14  84 


Hour. 
...do. 


Segar-makers 


Sboemakers : 

Ordinary  workmen. 

Supet  ior  workmen . 

Stone-ma^ons 

Su;:ai  -i-eti  oers 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Upbol8lor«Ta 


10 


Unlimit'd 
,  .do  . . . 
II 
11 

UnUmii'd 

U4 


Week 
Piece 
Hour. 
Week 


Hour. 
Day. . 
Week 


Hour. 
...do  . 


Karat  &  piece 

Week 

Day 


Week 

. .  do 

-.  do 

. .  do 

...do 

..  do 

..  do  ... 

...  do 

...do 

...  do 

. .  do 

...  do 

..  do 

. .  do  . .  .^ 

...  do 

...do 

...do 

...  do 

.  do 

Day 

Piece 

Day 

. . . no 

. . . do 

Hour 

Hour  and  day 

)  Honr,  week. 
3     or  piece. 


Day 

. .  -do 

We<5k ? 

Day 

Hour 

Day 


3  60  to    5  32 
6  64  to    7  V6 


4  32 

3  36 
20  to    6  40 

4  84 


3  60  to 


4 
4 

4 


32 

84 
00 


2  64  to 

2  64  to 


7  96 
6  64 


10  08  to  32  24 


1.000. 


Piece 

-do 

Hour 

Week 

Hour  &,  piece 
Wee  k 


2  40  to 
4  84  lo 

4  84  to 
4  40  to 

2  60  to 

3  60  to 

320  to 

1  80  to 

2  64  to 

1  92  to 

3  12  to 

2  88  to 


\ 


2  40  to 

3  00  to 
00  to 
12  to 
00  to 
no  to 
00  to 
72  to 


4  84  to 
2  40  to 


84 
24 

7  24 
5  08 
5  64 
4  04 
3  14 
3 
3 
2 
4 

3 
2 
3 
2 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
4 
3 


72 
20 
64 
^ 
40 
84 
40 
36 
8f< 
24 
36 
08 

:)6 

60 
84 
84 
84 
84 
04 
20 
20 


3  20  to    4  (K) 
3  60  to  10  08 


S  80  to 


3  80  to 
3  78  to 
5  44  to 
2  80  to 


3  92 
3  08 
12 
04 
6  20 
8  98 


5 

7 


3  60  to    7  24 


2  40  to 

3  60  to 

5  00  to 

4  84  to 
2  40  to 


3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
3 
3 


20 

84 
H4 
24 
64 
40 
60 


Eemaiks. 


rTbe  men  eTnplovfd  in 
j  govemroent-yarid  an»,  f< 
roost  part,  engaged  \t 
nently,  and  the  inarrid 
have  to  pay  40  rta  per 
to  the  w/dbws'  faiM. 


)  TbeM)  men  are  oflen  o 
5     work. 


^  These  mf^n  work  7  d«Ti 
week,  Sundays  ioclaae 


J  From  72  cents  to  H  W ' 
5     working  extra  boon. 


These  in«n  work  7  diTi 
«e«)k,  Sunday*  inciwlt 
The  eugine-drireri  ire 
ployed  two-Uiirdsuf  il*^ 
in  driving  enpnes  »*J 
kept  in  reserve  the  ( 
third.  Every  third  i 
the  engines  are  euoi 
acd  during  that  tioe 
drivers  are  paid  ai  if 
ivelv  employed. 
fOf  ortlinary  kiods.  sntf 
make  from  500  lo  7O0,ai 
the  belter  sorts  from  * 
3*iO  per  *lay.  He  ia  **• 
by  a  boy,  to  wboio  be  b 
pay  from  40  crnt'*  to 
per  week  oat  of  his  wi 
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Statement  showing  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor ^  <fc.— Continncd. 


Occupation. 


Workmen  employed  on  the 
AroflicnUm  Canal  and  Har- 
bor Works: 
Divers 

Masons 

Platelayers 

Trioimern 

Blacksmiths 

Strikeis 

Stokers 

Cjirpeuters 

Sailors 

Sawyers 

Laborers  

Honw'-keepers 

Horeo-driverH 

Hursf-drivers,  (English- 
men.) 
Watchmen,  (Englishmen) 

Boys,  ^EugliHh) 

Piie-driverH,  (Englishmen) 


Ilonrs  of 
labor. 


11 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
II 
11 
11 

11 

11 

9 


Paid  per— 


Day. 

..do 
..do 
..  do 
..do 
..do 
..  do 
...do 
...do 
..  do 
...do 
...do 
..do 
...do 

...do 

.do 

...do 


Average  am't 
of  wages  per 
week. 


$7  34 


4 
4 
4 
6 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 


84 
ftT) 
84 
04 
44 
84 

a-j 

84 
84 
32 
64 
56 
44 


Remarks. 


4  08 
1  68 
3  12 


36  cents  per  hour  when  under 
water. 


During  the  summer  months 
these  men  oltou  woik  14 
hours  p<fi'  day,  and  then 
earn  alniut  £1  per  week. 
>  When  eiupliiyed  on  exten- 
sivo  works  tbey  are  usuaily 
paid  per  mile,  the  WHjies 
varying  according  to  the 
nature  of  iho  soil. 


In  contH'qnence  of  the  continually  increasing  price  of  food  and  bonso-rent,  a  general 
rise  of  wag<-8  has  been  effected  during  tbe  last  few  months,  without  causing  any  ill- 
feeling  between  tbe  employers  and  their  .workmen,  and  in  many  instances  tbe  formcf) 
well  aware  of  tbe  evil  results  of  strikes  to  both  parties,  have  anticipated  the  reasona- 
ble winbes  of  tbe  latter  by  allowing  th  'Ui  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  without  awaiting 
any  demonstration  on  the  partW  tb«  men.  01  late  tbe  system  of  payment  by  the 
hour  has  become  pretty  general,  aud  works  well,  as  by  that  means  there  is  hardly  any 
fear  of  conspiracies  or  combinations  of  workmen  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  their 
employer  to  reduce  tbe  number  of  hours  of  labor,  the  u.en  having  an  interest  in  work- 
ing as  long  as  tbeir  employers  will  permit.  Tbe  question  then  naturally  arises  how  do 
Dutch  workmen  and  their  families  manage  to  live  on  these  small  incomes  in  such  an 
expensive  place?  In  reply  1  must,  in  the  first  place,  explain  that  to  the  industrial 
classes  in  Holland,  animal  food,  cheese,  eggs, beer,  currants,  raisins,  sugar,  <&c.,  are 
luxuries  of  which  tbey.  partake  only  on  Sundays,  and  then  but  sparingly,  and  in  some 
iuatances  not  at  all.  They  live  cbitlly  on  potatoes,  cheap  vegetables,  such  as  carrots, 
tarnips,  onions,  cabbage,  &.C.,  stewed  with  lard,  and  bread,  both  wheat  and  rye.  When 
cheap  vegetabli'S  are  not  procurable,  they  vary  their  meal  by  dried  pease  and  beans  of 
varions  kinds,  or  rice,  barley,  and  flour,  prepared  with  butter  milk  and  treacle.  The 
rent  of  a  single  room  now  varies  from  4H  to  H4  cents  per  week,  and  a  floor  of  the  same 
sized  rooms  can  be  obtained  at  from  72  to  $1.20. 

WAGES  IN  ROTTERDAM. 
Statement  showing  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor  in  Rotterdam  in  1H72. 


Tradea. 


Bakers 

BUcksmltbs 

Brewers 

Bricklayers 

Batchers 

Jabiuei-makers. 

Carpenters 

Distillers 

Dock-laliorers . . . 

P<iinters 

Plumbers 

Printers  

Railway-guards  . 
Rail  way-luborers 

^il>makers 

Shoemakers 

Stone-ni  inons 

l&ngar- refiners  ... 

Shipwrights 

Taiioni 

Upholsterers  . . . . 


Hours  of 
labor. 


12 
10 
13  to  15 
10  to  \i 
10 
12 
12 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
Unlimit'd 

10 

10  to  12 

10 

Unlimited 

10 


Paid  per — 


Week 

Hour 

Month 

Hour 

Week 

Hour 

...  do 

Week 

Day 

Htiur 

Week 

do 

..do 

Day 

do 

Piece  

Hour 

Week 

Day 

Hour  or  piece 
Day 


Average  am't 
of  wages  per 
week. 


13  88 
7  24 


|3  60 


to 
to 


4 

3 
2 


32 

4U 


3  60 


4 

7 
3 
4 
to  5 
top  4 
to  4 
to  4 


33 
04 
9(5 
40 
«) 
32 
00 
84 


3 
3 


20 
20 
3  W) 
2  40 


2  40 

3  GO 

3  «<4 

4  b4 


3 
4 

5 
2 
2 
to  3 


to 
to 

t4» 

to 


to 
to 
to 


3  CO 

r.0 
tiA 
12 
88 
88 
GO 
3  H4 
84 
32 
(.4 
GO 


1 
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DUTCH    ARTISANS — DIAMOXD-CUTTIXG. 

I 

[From  tbe  British  Almanac,  1874.] 

In  the  Ncther'anda  the  rates  of  wages  approximate  somewhat  more  clnwly  to  tbon 
cuiTfUt.  in  England,  but  the  cost  of  house-rent  and  provisions  is  greater,  «>  that,  Ib 
fact,  every  2U».  earned  in  Holland  does  not  go  so  far  as  15«.  in  tbiscuunrry.  TbrDuwh 
ai  tisanH  are,  us  a  rule,  steady,  patient,  and  skillful,  but  their  work  lackn  tiiiiii])  aod 
taste.  HoUiiiid  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  wurd  a  manufacturing  country.  Uisasi 
mantiuKi  people  that  we  encounter  the  rivalry  of  the  Dutch,  who  make excellcbtisiilan 
and  hshernieu,  and  are  content  with  lower  wages  thun  would  sati^fy  EngliNh  (ieaiwa. 
But  there  is  oite  industry,  that  of  diamond-cutting,  ]>eculiar  to  Holland.  Ir  iMiamd 
on  at  AniHterdam,  and  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  JewN,  who  earn  from  £0t«£7per 
week.  With  the  exception  of  this  class  of  workers,  the  genera  Icon  ditiuuol  ibuUald 
artisans  is  iu  every  respect  iuferior  to  that  of  their  English  brethren. 

EXPENDITURES  OF  WORKMEN'S  FAMILIES. 

Estimate  of  the  wcckltf  expenses  of  a  blacksmith,  with  kisfamilif  of  a  vrife  and  onedkUi 

[  From  British  consuUir  reports.] 


Articles. 

U.S.gokl. 

Articles. 

r.&giii 

R\  c-l>read 

|0  40 
10 
20 
10 

i 
Vincjrar.  pepper 

|3M 

"W heat eu  bread 

Oil      

1  Tuif  and  wood  ... 

i 

Bnttor 

U 

Milk 

Cuke  or  coal 

H 

Sn^ar  T .... 

;  S-ap  

i 

Collee 

13 
10 
10 
4U 
20 
10 

Starch 

i 

Tivi 

i  ^V'^ftHhiiiir  and  manirilnff 

i 

Flonr 

Thread  T ".   ". 

u 

Potatoes 

\Vjjlt*r 

4 

G  reons 

Ilousi'-rent 

Sick-lun«l 

Buiial-fund 

4 

Mcjil 

» 

B«ef 

1 

]U  lit  ton   

(jlotbcs    

• 

Pork 

!  SDiritMor  beer 

Bacro 

Tobacco ............ 

( 

Luril ;. 

24 
6 

Total .^ 

Salt 

3d 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  expenses  made  by  a  mason,  with  a  wife  an«l  twocbiV 
drcii.  lie  mtist  be  well  otf,  for  be  indulges  iu  butter  and  much  bacou,  auU  n^^ 
nearly  half  as  much  again  as  the  smith  : 


Articles. 


Ho«i»e-rent 
Pot4{toes  ... 

Filing 

Rve- bread  . 

(;«.ireo 

Oil 

Bacrn  ..  ... 

Butter 

Suet  or  lard 

Milk 

Soap 


Articles. 


Salt 

Vegetables  

White  bread 

Ttibacco    

Doctor's  fund 

Sit-k  and  buryinfr  fnnd. 
Uiifiireifeeu  ejLpensea  .. 

Scbootin^ 

Ciuthiug 


Total 


ir.&foii 


•B0< 
H 

1< 
( 

» 

i 
IS 

It 
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Kit  we  have  a  list  of  what  is  considered  a  legitimate  expenditnre  by  a  briclclayery 
a  ^^i^u  and  tuiir  cbildreu.    The  iatiiiiy  is  larger  than  that  of  the  masou,  but  the 
3  would  seem  to  be  interior  and  the  weekly  expenses  are  muuh  smaller. 


Articles. 


read , 

ten  bread 
r 

e 

I 

\o .'.'.'.'.'. v. 

»♦»« 

ables 

t 


U.  S.  gold. 


•0 


40 
4 

SO 
8 
S 
4 

16 
2 
S 
8 

40 
8 

14 

le 
II 

16 


Articles. 


Saltaod  pepper 

Oil 

Turf  and  wood 

Coko  ur  coal 

Soap 

Sturch  and  waahing 

Thread 

WuUt 

Honperi'nt 

Burial- I'uud 

Clothing; 

S|»iri:8or  beer 

Tobacco 

Miaccllaiieooa 

Total 


ex.  &  gold. 


10  C6 
16 
12 
12 

8 

6 

5* 
40 
5 
40 
G 
6 
6 


3  00 


stly,  we  have  the  tnodest  estimate  of  a  bricklayer's  laborer,  who,  blessed  with  a 
and  tour  young  children,  reckons  his  expenditure  by  the  duy,  suliscribes,  iike  the 
"H,  to  the  <loctor  and  the  undertaker,  and  tluishes  by  spending  considerably  more 
be  is  supposed  to  earn. 


Articles. 


»r  grits. 


MM 


IT.  S.  gold. 


#0  08 
5i 
4 
5 
3 

2J 
2 

U 
10 


Articles. 


Milk 

Total  per  day , 

T«»1al  per  week , 

Unnae  rent 

Sick  and  burial  fund 

Total  weekly  expenses 


U.  8.  gold. 


10  1| 


43 


3  01 

40 

8 


3  49 


ere  are  two  points  specially  to  be  observed  in  these  estiirates.  The  one  is  the  in- 
*  style  of  living,  which  such  estimntes  denote.  As  a  rule,  no  uient  but  bacon  is 
tasted,  and  but  little  of  that.     With  one  exception,  it  is  not  admitted  by  any  of 

men  that  they  should  lay  out  any  portion  of  their  wages  on  spirits  or  beer,  or 
:  anything  stronger  than  tea  and  cotfee.  I  imagine  that  in  practice  they  are  not 
'  them  thorough  temperance  men  ;  still,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  do  not  reckon 
beer  as  a  legitimate  item  of  expenditure. 

s  orhov  point  to  be  remarked  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  narrow  limits  within 
h  the  household  expenses  are  kept,  they  in  every  case  considerably  exceed  the 
nal  wages  of  the  head  of  the  family.  This  p(»int  was  noticed  by  t^'e  committee, 
after  e.\aminiug  and  comparing  many  more  of  these  estimates  than  I  have  given 
3,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average  bare  necessaries  of  an  ordinary  work- 

witb  an  average  family,  amounted  to  9  florin s  (15«.)  a  week,  while  his  average 
s  did  not  exceed  6  tiorins  r>0  centimes  (11^.)  if  he  was  a  skilled,  and  4  florins  80 
uie-H  (8m.)  if  he  was  a  perfectly  uuMkilled  laborer;  that  there  thus  remained  a  deti- 
'  2  fi  M'ins  40  centimes  (4«  )  in  the  one  case,  and  4  florins  2  centimes  (7«.)  in  the 
,  which  had  to  be  provided  for  by  the  man  working  out  of  hours,  or  by  the  help 
3  wife  or  children. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  LADOKING-CLAS8ES  IN  HOLLAND. 

[From  British  consular  reports.] 

ere  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  laboring-classes  in  Hollnnd  are  prosperous  and 
Yf  they  owe  it  to  their  own  patient  industry,  their  provident  habits,  and  their 
al  contented  disposition.  Living  in  a  land  which  owes  its  very  exiHtence  to  the 
luity  and  labor  of  man,  at.  any  moment  liable  to  be  called  out  to  work  again  for 
lives  and  homesteads,  they  owe  little  to  natui  e,  much  to  themselves.  What  tbey 
re  with  pain  they  guard  wi  h  care.  The  Dutch  laltorer,  whether  in  field  or  town, 
ts  on  the  value  of  his  earnings ;  the  energies  which  a  warmer  blood  and  a  more 
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two.  I  iniugine  a  steady  family  would  thus  find  the  united  earnings  not  fall  vbor 
$5.28  a  week.  Men  whose  trades  or  occupations  require  less  skill  are  wone  pud, 
less,  indeed,  the  absence  of  skill  is  compensated  for  by  the  additional  severity  of 
labor.  The  firemen  or  stokers  in  the  gas-works  at  the  Hague  receive  17«.  Gitf.awe 
but  for  this  they  have  to  work  in  relays  of  'twelve  hours  at  a  time,  day  or  nij;bt,as 
case  may  be,  and  seven  days  in  the  week,  with  an  additional  six  hours  every  Satan 
to  secure  the  weekly  rotation  of  day  and  night  work.  In  the  smaller  towns  in  tbr 
terior  of  the  country,  where  living  is  cheaper,  house  and  ground  rent  low,  aodskiti 
labor  less  in  demand,  wages  are  much  lower ;  there,  an  artisan  who  might  earn  13.0 
|3.84  a  week  in  the  capital,  has  to  content  himself  with  $2.40.  These  are  the  vi 
often  paid  to  factory  bauds.  A  favorite  mode  of  remuneration  for  labor  is  that  of  p 
ing  by  piece-work.  This  plan  is  adopted  even  on  the  premises  of  the  employer.  Ti 
a  master  cabiuetmaker  will  furnish  all  the  materials  for  making  a  table;  tbe  ta 
will  be  made  in  his  own  workshop,  under  his  eye ;  but  whether  his  wotkuao  isiodn* 
ous  or  idle  will  make  no  di£fereiice  to  him,  for  he  will  pay  him  the  same  samoo 
completion.  Another  very  general  mode  of  payment  is  by  tbe  hour  instead  of  bj 
week.  lu  this  case  the  artisan  naturally  earns  more  in  the  summer,  when  tbe  dap 
long,  than  he  can  do  in  the  winter.  The  pay  varies  according  to  the  nature  of 
labor,  skilled  or  otherwise.  The  rates  of  from  4  to  8  cents  per  hour  embrace  tbe  prii 
pal  variations.  Each  skilled  workman  is  require<l  to  find  his  own  tools,  witb  tbei 
ception  of  those  of  an  immovable  nature,  such  as  lathes,  presses,  and  machinery  of 
kinds.  The  hours  of  labor  in  the  summer  are  geuerally  twelve,  including  iutervalfl 
two  or  three  meuls.  These  consist  of  breakfast,  at  about  8 ;  dinner,  alM>at  mid-di 
and  occasionally  tea  toward  evening.  Half  an  hour  is  considered  enon;];h  for  tbe  li 
ami  last,  but  dinner  is  a  more  important  matter  and  occupies,  with  its  subseqaent 
pose  and  pipe,  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 
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LABOR  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  last  of  the  transatlantic  countries  to  which  attention  will  be 
irected  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  labor,  is  that  vast  and  inter- 
^ting  section  of  the  Russian  Empire  which  forms  the  western  portion  of 
Br  territory.  Whether  considered  in  regard  to  its  population,*  which 
ills  but  little  short  of  the  combined  population  of  any  two  of  the  most 
Dpaloas  countries  of  Europe,  or  the  vast  extent  of  its  territory,  which 
ctends  through  thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  or  great  diversity  of  its 
roducts,  which  comprise  the  rich  furs  of  the  extreme  north,  the  fruits 
■  semi  tropical  climates,  and  all  the  varied  products  of  the  temperate 
>ne,  it  stands  without  a  peer  among  the  nations  of  the  old  world.  In 
8  vast  areas  of  fertile  soil,  its  great  forests  of  valuable  timber,  and  the 
reat  variety  and  abundance  of  its  mineral  products,  it  possesses  the 
erms  of  a  vast  development.  Although  largely  devoted  to  stock- raising, 
roducing  a  breed  of  horses  which  is,  perhaps,  not  excelled  for  strength 
od  hardihood,  it  is  also  extensively  devoted  to  agriculture,  although 
uly  about  three  hundred  million  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Grain 
nd  hemp  are  exported  in  vast  quantities,  the  former  competing  sharply 
ith  the  United  States  in  the  corn  markets  of  England.  The  Russian 
lauufactories  are,  however,  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  conimenc- 
ig  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  whom,  and  by  his  enterprising 
Liccessors,  the  Empress  Catherine  the  Great,  the  Emperors  Alexander 
nd  Nicholas,  and  the  present  enlightened  sovereign,  Alexander  II,  they 
ave  been  encouraged.  Except  in  sheet-iron,  in  the  quality  of  which 
rodnct  Russia  stands  unrivaled,  her  exports  of  manufactured  products 
ave  not  been  extensive. 

EXPORTS  FROM  RUSSIA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  extent  and  values  of  the  products 
f  Kussia  which  find  a  market  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  ob- 
?rved  that  our  imports  of  raw  products  from  that  country  consist, 
hiefly,  of  wool,  flax,  and  hemp,  \yhile  sheet-iron  forms  the  only  inanu- 
ictured  article  of  considerable  value. 

*  Population  of  the  principal  European  countries. 

oasia  in  Europe,  with  Finland  71,174,198 

erniany 4l,080,b46 

ranee,  without  Algiers 3(5, 102,9*^1 

nited  Kingdom 31,483,700 
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Statement  ofimport$  into  the  United  States  from  RuBsia  during  the  year  ended  Juiif  30,l87i 


Tear  ended  Jane  30, 1874. 


FUBK  OF  DUTT. 


ChraiicalA 

llairut  ill  kiniU,  uumanufucturcd ponnds.. 

P.iHT  lualerialrt do 

All  utbcr  ar:icle8 


«  Total  free  of  duty 

DUTIAULB. 

Brieiies ponnds.. 

Coiua;»<«,  i<»p«\  and  twine do  . . . 

Cottoiiniuiiulactui'i.'i» 

FuDcy  ^(N)d8 

Flax,  raw  tons.. 

uiaiiuf.tcturts  of 

Hemp,  i-aw tou8. . 

ii:anufactiire8  of 

Iron,  b::r-u uu pounds. . 

bbe«t-iron do 

Jute,  nianiif.ii'ttii-eH  of 

Lealhcr  i>t'  all  kiudi* pounds. . 

niHiiut  ctnr©8  of 

Seeds,  flaxseed  or  liu^ecd bn' liels . . 

Tobaccu,  ciiiuiH pounds.. 

WiiK\  iu  boitics dozen.. 

"Wo*  1,  law  —     pounds. . 

All  oibiT  article^) 


Imports   direct   from 
Rusitia. 


Quantities. 


Total  dutialde 

Total  Irec  of  duty 


Total  imports. 


31d.U13 


Yalocs. 


$12,511 
11,UI1 
41,903 


6J.  4:45 


fD17. 229 


489 
297 


2,  C09, 02 
3,C3« 


5(i 

lOU 

4U 

3,118.930 


Imports  icdircct  fna 


Quantities. 


«.^,037 

6:m 

3'<25 

119,959 

1,;9.  5b4 

51.iM5 

IGl 

SJ6.552 

4.5c<} 

2,4;JU 

1,  Uii 

107 

IGi 

3c9 

545.0^8 

GO 


1,191,745 
05.  4^5 


1. 257,  170 


2!4.09«< 


111 


24i  0S7 
SL  •-i44.  Ow 


4i,378 


1-23 
847.  46j 


Talm. 


|1«.Z& 


\m 


Mii 


arc 

a 
""i'a 

218.  "I 
£>« 

\:i 

•Ji 


78iS4< 


The  indirect  imports  came  through  the  ports  of— 

Franco.  |W 

Gcnuniiy 345.  i* 

Ku{;laud 3jti« 

Total ;«j,W 


MINERAL  PRODUCTS  AND  RESOURCES. 


Tbc  future  capabilities  of  innnufncturin^iudustry  in  RuAsia  may  be m^ 
tiinated  in  part  by  tbeabuudance  of  raw  uiati'iial, especially  of  miiierahiL 
From  a  work  pre|)ared  lor  the  Vieima  Exliibitiou  by  Mr.  bkulijki^wsky, 
entitled  •*  Tableaux  de  riudusirie  des  Mines  de  Uussie  ej  1671,'' t be 
following  iuiormatiou  iu  regard  to  liussiau  uiiuiug  industry  is  ex- 
tracted : 

Iu   1871   the  niimber   of   mtues  owned   by  Rassia  and   producing  gold  wm  9^9; 

plutiuuiii,  () ;  Kilvoi-leiul,  *4il ;  copper,  7G;  irou,  1,1/4;  zinc,  (5;  cobalt,  1;  tiu,  l;co»l, 

;V^»;  pyiitej*,  I;  chrome,  6;  r.ck-»alt,  4;  besic'cH  G97  uapbtba  pits.    Tueir  >i<rid  w« 

froiu  1/, 000,000  tou8  of  gold-miiid,  8J,40o  pouudn  of  gohl,  iVoiu  l(i,C:^  tons  of  plaiinnoi- 

saud,  4,004  i>u(iiida  of  piaiiuuiii,  :io,120  tons  of  Hilver-had  ore,  IUU,:{65  Ions  of  coppcr- 

oru,  ri:20,000  tohH  of  iron-ore,  4<^,400  tons  of  zinc-ore,  10^  tons  cobait-orv,  e,tCO  toi»«of 

pyrites,  «1 7,000  tons  of  coal  (black  coal  and  brown  coal,)  '22,000  tousot  naphtha,  7,UU0 

tons  of  cbrouie  iron-ore,  and  46o,00J  tons  of  rock-nalt.     Tbc  suieUiug-works  ui  Kussia 

prodnced  iroui   ibtse  raw  ores,  silver,  *21),000  pounds;  lead,  h,740  tons;  copper,  4,'.00 

tons;  tin,  b  tons;  spelter,  2,700  tons;  pig  iron,  ;554.O0O  tons;  iron  castiiig.<«,  oO,t>H*tuo«; 

wrougbt-iron,  241,000  tons;  steel, 7,000  tons;  copi>er  sbeeU,  350  tons  ;  and  zaic bbwrts, 

500  tuns, and  material  for  11,205,0^0  roubles.     Tbe  works  gave  employ uieul  lo^^M 
men.  "^ 
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THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES  OF  RUSSIA. 

From  a  work  similar  in  cbaracter  to  the  one  above  quoted  from,  but 
relating  to  another  branch  of  industry,  as  indicated  in  its  title,*  tlie  fol- 
lowin  jj  facts  are  condensed.  The  quantities  and  values  have  been  reduced 
to  the  weights,  measures,  and  currency  of  the  United  States: 

THE  WOOLEN  INDUSTRY. 

The  fabrication  of  tisanes  of  wool  was  founded  in  Rassia  by  Peter  the  Great.  The 
priucipu]  branch  of  this  industry,  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  was  not  originally  estab- 
lishe<l  fur  huppiyin^  the  general  couHuinprion,  but  to  furnish  unitornis  fur  tLe  Russian 
soldiers, and  the  ulterior  tievelopment  of  this  industry  is  intimately  connected  with 
supply mg  cloth  for  the  army. 

The  hist  manufactory  of  cloth  for  the  use  of  the  troops  was  founded  at  Moscow  by 
Peter  thu  Great,  in  16Ud,  on  his  return  from  his  foreigu  travels.  Later,  in  lt:Jl'<^,  it  was 
provided  by  ordin.'^nce  that  Russiau  cloths  should  be  generally  used  hy  the  army  ;  and 
with  this  (tbject  in  view  there  were  created  thirty  lactones,  which  receivt-d  various 
privileges.  The  sovereign  gave  them  lauds,  granted  to  them  the  right  of  holding  serfs 
as  workmen,  and,  moreover,  made  advances  to  cover  the  expenses  of  starting  the  estalv 
lisbments. 

In  l6^2  the  quantity  of  cloths  furnished  by  the  Russian  manufacturers  for  the  army 
exceeded,  tor  the  tirst  time,  Ih^  demand,  reaching  4,000,000  archines,t  (3,111,111  yards.) 

The  prc»gre6Sof  the  clot  h  factories  from  1800  to  1830  is  as  follows:  In  1&04  there  were  105 
cloth  liictories,  in  1814,23o,aud  in  18:20, 304, employing 53,000  workmen, and  making  ujore 
than  4,1.0,000  yards  per  year;  Hnaliy,  in  18.i0,  the  number  of  factories  had  risen  to 
31KK  employing  67.000  workmen  and  making  5,988,888  yards  per  year.  At  the  present 
time  tUu  woolen  industry  fully  supplies  the  necessities  of  the  army.  In  18o(>,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Crimean  war,  it  wtis  able  to  supply  the  army  with  10,000,000  yards  of  cloth. 

The  manufacture  of  articles  of  fashion  from  combed-wool  did  not  commence  in 
Russia  until  after  1830,  and  then  foreign  yams  were  employed.  Spinning  combed-wool 
was  not  attempted  until  some  time  later. 

The  gradual  progress  of  tuis  industry  is  shown  by  the  importations  of  yarn.  Before 
1830  the  importations  were  absolutely  nothing  : 

Poauda. 

From  1830  to  1832 t  113,400 

From  1839  to  1844. 900,000 

From  18.U  to  I8.53 2,010,000 

From  1859  to  1861 3, -^40, 000 

From  18o9  to  1871 7,5(50,000 

A  notable  increase  is  observed  in  1869-1871 ;  and  in  order  to  represent  fully  the  pro- 
duction of  woolen  fabrics  for  this  period,  these  figures  should  be  increased  uliout  one- 
eighth  for  the  combing- wool  spun  in  the  four  establishments  now  in  operation  in 
Moscow.  It  may  be  added  that  the  great  care  devoted  to  the  faising  of  sheep,  and  to 
the  bhearing  and  washing  of  wool  in  the  interior  of  Russia  and  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
by  Inrnishing  excellent  raw  material,  has  contributed  much  to  the  piogrehS  of  man- 
nfaciures  in  spinning  and  weaving  wool.  The  progress  within  twenty  years  has  been 
such  that  many  woolen  fabrics  now  rival  the  best  that  come  trom  abroad. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  progress  of  the  wool-manufactures  lor  three-year 
periods  from  l8o2  to  1871 : 

Woolen  industry  of  Itussia, 


Years. 


"Woolen  yams. 


si 


1M2-'6I 
l86:>-'o7 

1671.... 


22 
27 
211 
40 


%-l 

®d 

.    s 

&9 

•^^ 

1^3 

;^^ 

2,190 

a.fccw 

3,0-.W 

3,700 

es  ^ 
1^* 


*ei,l. '52,600 
1,C87,«00 
1,  t)50,  ir>o 
2. 3ao,  C75 


Clotbn. 


c 
.a  o 


u 


5<5 


300 
41B 
4&:i 
510 


•-a 


74,020 
7,J.  oilO 
73,  €40 
73,  LOO 


e*:0.  476, 0,50 
•J.\  (lUl,  475 
2t(,  iJ\)H,  C'.5 
3 J,  'JiJJ,  000 


•  t* 


Notice  Statirttiqne  ear  lea  ludnstries  Textiles  en  Ilnuie,"  by  M.  A.  N^bolsine,  prepared  i  ndor 
the  directiou  ut  the  Imperial  KnHsiau  CumniiiMiunor  ol  the  Universal  Exiiositiun  of  Vieuuu  iii  le<73. 
t  Au  aicbi.^o  or  arsbeeu  is  2S  inches 
X  T1m»  xmhmI  uooiputod  at  36  poouds. 
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Woolen  industries  of  HuHsia — Continaed. 


Years 


1862-'64 
I865-'C7 

1871...- 


Fabric8  of  combed  wool. 


i| 

^5 


120 
24d 


14.580 
17,400 
10,  4rK) 
30,  too 


•I 


Total 


>5^ 


$5,863,650 
^  44r..  950 
9.417.675 

14.  700, 000 


e  £ 
u  I 

C  b 


cr 


532  91. 390 
5t0  I  93,5:0 
672  '  96,060 
798  |110.2UO 


35.  S3, 
39.lfil 


*  Id  this  nnil'Rnbscqnont  tnblt'S  the  Rnftsiao  ronble  Ih  computed  at  75  cents,  which  is  about  itaeqtt 
leut  iu  the  ourrvucy  of  the  Uuitod  States  wiien  tho  premium  on  gold  Is  15  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  tbat  a  steady  progress  has  beco  mndein  1 
woolen  iiiduKtry,  eHpecially  in  the  weaving  branch,  but  tbat  while  the  nnniWrof  ««J) 
llshnients  and  the  value  of  products  have  increased,  the  number  of  woikDitii  I 
diiniuished.  Ths  decrease  in  the  number  of  workmen  since  IHGl  roost  be  attribul 
to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs.  Many  establishments  which  produced  the  em 
cloths  for  clothinjT  the  troops  were  carried  on  by  the  landed  proprietors  iipoo  th 
own  estates,  and  the  labor  employed  by  them  was  almost  exclusively  that  of  t]\em 
who  paid  rent  for  the  lauds  in  this  way.  The  intluence  of  emancipation  npoo  t 
cloth  industry  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

In  18()0  there  were  430  cloth  factories,  employing  about  95,000  workmen  and  prodi 
ing  annually  about  Sll),COU,000  of  merchandise.  The  number  of  factories  and  Horko 
commenctd  to  diminish  in  1862,  and  iu  18(33  reached  the  minimnm  number  of  \ 
factories  and  72,000  workmen;  but  the  total  value  of  products  remained  tbrioi 
Since  tbat  time  the  cloth  industry  has  taken  a  new  direction.  Tho  necessity  of  ec< 
omizing  labor  has  led  the  manufacturers  to  adopt  improved  machines  which  do  I 
work  with  fewer  workmen. 

The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of  the  woolen  industry  of  Russia,  of  Pobi 
and  of  Finland,  separately  and  in  the  aggregate : 


Countries. 


In  the  empire .*. 

Kingdom  <»f  Poland 

Grand  Duchy  of  B^iuland 

Total 


%« 

0 

rf 

k 

^ 

^ 

B 

u 

^» 

s 

jz; 

^^ 

79e 

5:n 

10 

1 

,:«» 

»0 

§5 


m 


110, 20 > ;  ir*.m, 
1:0  i        5«. 


12l,0-.0  ,    37,761. 


The  pnKlucts  of  the  several  provinces  of  tho  empire,  which  exceed  a  million  doU 
in  value,  are  the  following: 


Moscow •..  $30,874,500 

Piotrkoff 6,138,000 

Grodno 3,886,500 

Simbirsk 2,503,.r»00 


Tschernigoff fl.9S6, 

St.  Petersburg 1.04-2, 

Livonia 1,c*jG. 

Kalisz 1,  '06s*, 


The  principal  raw  material  used  is  native  wool.    Foreign  wools  are  imported  oDh 
small  quantities,  (100,000  pounds  in  1«71,)  and  are  used  principally  in  Poland  aod 
Baltic  provinces. 

The  wools  used  rfre,  first,  the  merino  wools,  of  which  Russia  produces  about  1.800, 
pounds  annually,  but  a  part  is  exported  ;  second,  the  Kussian  wool  of  the  border 
the  Don  and  the  countries  beyond  the  Volga;  third,  the  Tsisgais  wool,  the  wotd  of 
bonier,  (Ural,  Emba,  and  Adaew ;)  fourth,  cameVs  hair,  of  wnich  700,000  puonds 
collected  annually.    A  part  of  the  Russian  wool  is  exported.  •  •  * 

THE  CLOTH  INDUSTRY. 

Ill  1871  there  wore  in  Russia  510  cloth-factories,  employine  76,000  workmen,  and  p 
ilucing  an  annual  value  of  $33,000,000;  in  the  kiugaom  of  Poland,  236  cloth-factori 
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with  3,900  workmen  and  a  product  of  $2,81*2,500  ;  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland, 
5  factories,  employing  30  vrorkmen,  and  producing  annual!}*  $5,700;  a  total  of  751 
eetablishmeuts,  with  79,000  workmen  and  an  annual  production  of  the  value  of 
$35,250,000. 

The  products  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  the  coarse  cloth  for  clothing  the 
troops  ;  tbe  cloth  tor  private  consumpticm  at  home,  and  the  cloth  for  the  China  trade, 
which  is  delivered  at  the  market  of  Kiahkta.  •  •  • 

The  exports  to  China  of  cloths  and  other  manufactures,  bv  way  of  Kiahkta,  which 
in  185(>-'61  amounted  to  an  annual  value  of  $1,620,870,  fell  off  in  the  years  1862-'(m  to 

fl,426,850.    In  the  years  Hm-^O  it  rose  again  to  $1,571,336,  and  was  $1,456,232  in  1871. 

•  •*•  •  •  •  • 

The  adoption  of  haschylk  for  use  in  the  army  has  given  a  value  to  the  cameVs  hair, 
formerly  nseless.  Added  to  this  is  another  kind  of  cloth,  called  '* camel's  cloth,"  but 
which  is  made  from  the  white  wool  of  Kirghiz  sheep,  dyed  yellow.  This  ch>th  is  used 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  tbe  poor  inhabitants  of  tbe  Lower  Volga,  as  well  as  by  the 
nomadic  peoples.  Its  price  varies  from  83  cents  to  $1.06  per  yard.  The  cloth  for  gen- 
eral ose  is  made  by  two  classes  of  factories :  one  producing  a  cloth  not  exceeding  iu 
price  $2.40  to  $2.90  per  yard,  the  other  a  cloth  worth  $3.1^5  and  over  per  yard;  the  lat- 
ter establishments  being  principally  in  Livonia  and  Poland,  but  to  some  extent  in 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 

As  the  demand  for  faced  cloth  has  materially  diminished  of  late,  while  it  has  in- 
creiised  for  other  tissues,  such  as  moleskins,  tricots,  cassimeres,  diagonals,  satins  of 
wool,  &.c.y  many  mannlactnrers  who  formerly  u*ade  faced  goods  exclusively  are  now 
man uiac luring  the  moileru  tissues  with  success. 

WOOL-SPINNING  FACTORIES. 

In  1871  there  were  40  sptnning-mills  in  the  empvre,  employing  more  than  3,700  work- 
men, and  producing  annually  about  $2,325,000.  Adding  those  of  Poland,  there  are 
in  all  (>5  spinning-mills,  with  4,720  workmen,  and  a  production  of  $3,372,675.  These  are 
the  establishments  where  nothing  but  spinning  is  done.  The  cloth-factories  have 
their  own  spinning  departments.  In  four  of  the  mills  where  combing-wool  is  worked 
there  are  3ti  combiiig-machines,  26.100  spindles,  and  ao  annual  production  of  27,300 
pounds  of  yarn,  valued  at  $1,350,000. 

TISSUES  OP  COMBING-WOOL  AND  HALF-WOOL. 

In  1871  th'^re  were  524  factories  of  this  class,  36,550  workmen,  and  an  annual  product 
valued  at  $l«,6o7,000.  The  manufacture  of  fancy  tissues  cf  wool  and  half-wool 
(worsted  with  cotton  warps)  is  principally  carried  on  iu  the  government  of  Moscow, 
where  the  numljer  of  establishments  reaches  228,  with  14,650  looms,  29,000  workmen, 
and  an  annual  production  valued  at  $13,312,000. 

Shawls,  scarfs,  &c.,  are  manufactured  quite  extensively.  In  1872  the  government  of 
Moscow  sent  to  market  more  than  three  million  woolen  shawls  and  scarfs  of  different 
kinds. 

CARPETS  AND  FELTS. 

In  1871  there  were  5  factories,  employing  300  workmen,  with  an  annual  product 
valued  at  $244,500.  The  greater  part  of  the  carpets  are  made  of  printed  warps, 
(tapestry.)  The  printing  is  sometimes  done  at  the  factories,  but  ofteuer  the  printed 
warps  are  ordered  from  abroad.  A  few  carpets  are  made  on  the  Jacqnard  looms.  The 
Persian  and  Turkish  carpeta  made  in  Caucasia  are  noted  for  their  firm  texture  and 
excellence.    They  are  made  by  hand,  and  are  very  expensive. 

The  manufacture  of  felt  goods  is  not  important.  In  1871  there  were  39  factories, 
with  275  workmen,  producing  annually  a  value  of  $590,000.  The  goods  are  principally 
carpets  and  gloves  of  felted  wool,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  good  quality  and  cheap- 
ness. 

There  is  another  branch  of  the  woolen  industry  carried  on  quite  extensively — that  of 
the  peasants,  some  of  whose  domestic  cloths  have  a  great  reputation.  In  places  where 
this  industry  is  carried  on  extensively,  the  wealthy  peasants  furnish  tbe  workmen  the 
raw  wools  or  yarns,  which  are  returued  to  them  in  cloth.  The  spinning  of  wool  for 
knitting,  and  the  knitting  of  stockings,  constitute  still  another  branch  of  the  domestic 
industry  of  the  peasants.  The  data  are  wanting  for  an  estimate  of  this  household  in- 
dustry. 

The  distribution  of  these  products  is  principally  made  at  the  fairs  in  the  interior  of 
Russia.  The  quantity  of  foreign  goods  sold  at  these  fairs  is  very  small  compared  to 
the  home  products.  In  the  three  years  1864-66  there  were  delivered  at  the  fair  of 
Nijni-Novgorod  about  $412,000  of  foreign  woolens,  and  $6,975,000  of  Russian  products. 
Tbe  quantity  of  foreign  manufactures  sold  at  this  fair  has  gradually  diminished  since 
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that  tine.    It  wau  vftlned  at  $3.3tW,t00  in  18C7,  and  in  1872  it  was  only|l,177 
wbile  the  stock  of  Russian  wuoJeus  iu  thtt  sanit)  year  was  as  bi^b  as  f  15,0(JO,ii(iO. 

Notwirbstaiuling  tbc  dinnnutiou  of  foreign  go<Kls  at  this  fair  and  the  incni 
liouie  products  the  importation  of  woolens  is  quite  large,  and  has  iocressedof 
yenrs.  In  1^)7  the  imports  of  woolen  goods  amounted  to  $4,806,794,  and  in  W 
i'7,l)50,Gt)8.  The  export*  of  wooleu  go^s  were  in  1867  about  |2,U50,UOO,  aod  in 
about  |-J,054,000. 

THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

The  cotton  industry  gives  a  product  of  162,000,000  roubles.* 

In  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Russia  contained,  according  to  ol 
documents,  only  90  estublisbmeuts  for  weaving  cotton,  (spinning  not  having  tbeo 
introduced.)  At  tbc  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  ceutnry  weaving  b^n  U 
idly  <levelop  itself,  and  in  1620  there  were  440  establishments,  employing  :itt,000  \ 
men,  and  supplying  commerce  with  35,000,000  archines  of  cottonade8.t 

The  progress  of  the  industry  of  weaving  cotton  was  still  more  rapid  after  tb< 
hibitive  tarilF  of  18W2,  which  absolutely  interdicted  the  entry  of  printed  cottons 
])l:iced  a  very  high  dnty  upon  the  importation  of  other  cotton  tissnes  as  well  as 
cotton  yarns.  Liuder  the  very  marked  influence  of  this  tariff  the  national  fabric 
was  more  than  doubled  in  a  few  years.  In  1K50  we  possessed  538  establisbmen 
weaving,  prodncing,  with  76,000  workmen,  t?3,O00,OO0  archines  of  cottonades.  I 
is,  above  all,  by  contributing  to  power-jr^inftift^  that  the  tariff  of  1822  placed  n] 
solid  basis  our  cotton  industry.  Machine-spinning  had  been  carried  on  at  tlie  imj 
manufactory  of  Alexandrovsk}- since  1805;  but  this  was  only  a  commencement 
that  establishment  belonging  to  the  state,  was  placed  iu  exceptional  conditions,  ii 
could  not  be  made  general.  It  was  only  at  the  epoch  which  followed  the  public 
of  the  tariff  of  18x^2  that  the  introduction  of  power-spioLing  was  properly  ma/ 
Russia. 

The  two  first  private  spinning  establishments  were  fonnd^d,  in  1824,  at  St.  Pe 
bnrg  and  Moscow,  and  in  ten  years  after,  that  is  1835,  there  were  25  establihbin 

The  progress  of  this  industry  became  particularly  marked  from  the  period  oi 
year  1842,  when  the  exportation  of  spinning-machines  was  authorized  in  England, 
must  also  attribute  this  progress,  iu  a  certain  measure,  to  the  increase  of  the  dnty  t 
cotton  yarns  from  $3.60  to  ^.68  per  pood,t  effected  in  1841,  in  consequence  of  the  c 
of  that  year. 

In  1849  the  nnmber  of  spinning  establishments  rose  to  45,  and  the  value  oft 
products  represented  no  less  than  ^,280,000. 

An  im])ortaut  change  took  place,  iu  1850,  in  the  commercial  policy  of  Rnssia,  w 
passed  fiom  the  prohibitive  regime  to  the  protective  system.  The  tariff  of  1800  redi 
the  duties  on  cotton  yams  from  $4.32,  the  old  rate,  to  $:{.96  per  ]>ood.  The  larii 
1857  lowered  the  duty  to  $2.52.  The  duty  was  also  loweie<l  upon  other  articles  of 
tun.  The  national  industry  had  then  become  so  solidly  established  that^  far  f 
prejudicing  it,  the  reductions  of  duty  gave  it  a  new  impulse,  and  stimulated  ii 
develop  and  perfect  its  processes.  In  the  revenue-rtform  of  1868,  the  dnties  e«i 
lished  in  1857  underwent  but  slight  moditicatious,  and  the  protection  accorded  to 
Russian  fabrication  of  cotton  remains  nearly  the  same. 

Table  showing  the  condition  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  RuB9ian  empire  in  1871. 


Indastries. 


Spinning 

Weaving 

DyelDg  and  printing 

Totalin  Bnssia — 

Sinf^om  of  Poland 

<irand  Dachy  of  Finland 

Total 


•S 


O  Of 

p 


51 

738 
511 


l,3ii0 


1,086 
5 


2,391 


J* 

ft. 
o 

a 


44,900 
7«.?O0 
34,700 


157,700 


13,410 
4,000 


175. 110 


9 


54  C^ 
ifii«i 


*  A  rouble  of  100  kopecks  ia  equal  to  about  G6  cents  gold,  or  75  cents  in  paper  currency  of  tkr  C^*" 
States. 

1 0ne  hundred  archines  are  equal  to  77.77  yards. 
;  A  pooA  \a  c  \v\o\  lo  36.<  i^unds. 
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Tl»«  cotton  iudustry  of  Russia  is  fitted  to  the  necessities  ami  tastes  of  tbe  country, 
lu  the  grent  raaikei  of  Nijui-Novgoroil  tbe  preneucuof  tbe  Rassian  inercbaudi8e  reduces 
vt-ry  coubiderably  tbe  demand  for  foreign  cottons  to  supply  tbe  markets  of  tbe  interior. 

lu  tbe  triennial  period  of  1864-*C6  Ibere  were  sold  at  the  fair  of  Nijui -Novgorod 
$1,256,400  worth  of  foreign  cottonades,  while  tbe  Russian  fabrics  figured  at  a  value  of 
;|ll,01(>,000.  In  1672,  the  value  of  all  tbe  fot-eign  products  of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and 
hilk  sold  at  this  fair  was  $1,130,400,  while  the  Russian  cottonades  sold  lepresented  a 
value  of  f<^3,32H,000. 

Tbe  cotton  industry,  although  introduced  artificially  into  Russia,  has  no  less  rapidly 
acquired  an  economical  importance,  so  great  as  lo  now  occupy  the  first  rank  among 
tbe  industries  of  prime  necessity. 

THE  8IIJC  INDUSTRY. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  was  commenced  in  the  last  century ;  but  it  is  only  since 
1830,  under  the  influence  of  a  protective  tariff,  that  this  fabrication  has  become' devel- 
oped, or  acquired  any  considerable  importance.  lu  1872  there  were  460  silk-factoiies, 
15,800  workmen,  and  an  annual  production  of  the  value  of  $7,410,000,  including  the 
production  of  Transcaucasia,  which  is  more  of  a  domestic  than  manufacturing  char- 
acter. Tbe  importation  of  foreign  silks,  in  1871,  was  of  a  value  of  $4,531,633.20;  so 
that  the  value  of  the  importations  was  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  the  national  fabri- 
nitioD.  Tbe  latter,  in  tbe  character  of  its  products,  has  reached  a  high  excellence. 
The  manufacture  of  brocatelles,  used  in  the  churches,  has  attained  a  very  great  per- 
fection. 

An  industry  which  has  been  develox)ed  among  us  on  a  very  vast  scale  is  that  of  the 
mauufacture  of  light  silks,  arid,  above  all,  tissues  of  half-silk,  plain  and  figured.  In 
perfection  of  finish,  taste,  and  pi  ice,  our  fancy  stuffs  of  silk  can  bear  comparison 
with  foreign  fabrics. 

Tbe  following  statement,  obtained  from  another  source,  shows  the  mineral  produc- 
tions of  Russia  in  the  year  1874. 

The  state  fonnderies  smelted  1,225,000  Russian  poods*  of  bronze,  557,000  of  iron,  and 
1,000  of  steel;  89,000  poods  weight  of  articles  in  bronze  were  cast,  and  508,000  poods 
weight  of  ammunition ;  9,000  poods  weight  of  steel  cannon,  and  15,000  weight  of 
iron  cannon,  15,000  puods  of  lead,  and  6,600  of  zinc  were  smelted ;  7,800  poods 
weight  of  iron  articles ;  10,000  poods  weight  of  sheet-iron,  and  7,500  roubles'  worth 
of  iron  for  use  in  ship-building  were  also  made,  besides  46,700  side-arms;  20,000 
blades,  and  5,725  gun-liarrels.  Tbe  amount  of  metal  passing  through  private 
factories  can  only  be  approximately  computed,  as  the  year  is  reckoned"  from 
May  1  to  April  :10.  Tbe  following  return,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  tolerablj- 
con'eet.  The  productions  of  tbe  smelting  establiBhmenta  of  the  Ural  are  esti- 
mated at  13.200,000  poods  of  bronze,  1,017,000  of  iron,  69,000  of  steel,  and  100,000 
of  copper.  Those  around  Moscow  are  supposed  to  have  produced  3,360,000  poods  of 
bronze,  and  1,830,000  of  iron.  South  Russian  produce  is  estimated  at  430,000  poods  of 
bronze,  and  440,000  of  iron.  That  of  tbe  Polish  provinces  at  1,370,000  poods  of  bronze, 
800,000  of  iron,  aud  120,000  of  zinc.  Lastly,  44,0(K)  poods  of  copper  is  computed  as  the 
return  from  the  Caucasus.  Gold,  to  tbe  amount  of  1,806  poods,  has  been  extracted 
during  1874,  without  reckoning  tbe  districts  of  Alta6  and  Nerchiuek,  whicti  yield 
an  annual  average  of  165  poods.  The  production  of  coal  has  increased ;  the  total 
amount  including  anthracite,  raided  in  1874  being  83,575,000  pbtKls.  The  extraction  of 
mineral  oils  in  the  Caucasus  shows  a  great  increase,  and  oil-wells  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  Poland. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES  OF   RUSSIA. 

When  the  author  visited  Eassia  in  1872,  as  a  delegate  from  the 
United  States  to  the  International  Statistical  Congress,  the  eighth  ses- 
sion of  which  was  held  in  St.  Petersburg  in  August  of  that  year,  his 
time  was  so  fully  engrossed  in  the  work  of  the  congress  that  he  was 
unable  to  make  a  personal  investigation  in  regard  to  the  cost  aud  con- 
dition of  the  mechanical  and  factory  labor  of  that  country.  His  stay  at 
Moscow,  the  center  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Eussia,  as  well  as 
at  NijniNovgorod,  where  he  attended  the  great  ftiir,  and  subsequently 
at  Warsaw,  was  so  brief  that  but  limited  information  was  obtained  in 
regard  to  the  industrial  classes  of  that  great  empire.  As  to  the  peas- 
antry— the  farm-laborers  who  were  recently  emancipated  from  serf- 
dom— his  observations  were  more  extensive  than  his  inquiries;  for, 
traveling  as  he  did  about  4,000  versts  (over  2,600  miles)  through  the 
center  of  that  country,  he  was  able  to  observe  the  habits  of  the  people, 

*  Pood =36.4  pouada  avoirdupois. 
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to  view  their  dwelliugs,  and  thus  inform  himself  of  their  condition, 
although  unable  to  converse  with  them. 

In  regard  to  factory  and  mechanical  labor,  however,  he  has  gatbered 
from  other  sources,  and  presents  in  the  following  pages,  information  of 
much  value. 

Tbe  following  table,  showing  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  chief 
industries  of  Eussia,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Michell,  then  British  consul  at 
St.  Petersburg : 


Natnre  of  indastry. 
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5,275,W6 
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28.533.2:0 

2.74i.6:.l 

1.32l,0W 

4.40i7T4 

28,6^1-:J4 

23.1%!*n 

*220,6HO'* 


*  Equal  to  aboat  $165,500,000  in  United  States  corrency. 

Spirits  distilled,  about  73,000,000  gallons ;  beer  and  mead  brewetl, 
about  21,000,000  gallons;  beet-root  sugar  produced,  3,300,000  poods; 
tobacco  manufactured,  594,000  poods;  iron  raised,  15,781,000  poods. 

FACTORY  LABOR  IN  1841. 


The  follomng  statement  ehawe  (he  wageSy  per  months  of  work-people  in  a  ootUm-miU  in  Si 

Petersburg y  in  the  year  1841. 


Oeoapations. 


Men  in  the  blowing  or  mixing  rooms 

Boys  in  tbe  blowing-room . , 

Men  at  carding-engines  . . . '. 

Boys  at  the  back  of  cards 

Boys  at  the  front  of  cards , 

Girls  at  the  calenders , 

Women  or  girls  at  dra\ring-i^mes . . 
Women  or  girls  at  back  of  frames  ... 

Girls  at  back  of  tube-machine 

Girls  at  front  of  tube-machiue 

Spinners 

Fi  rst  or  1  ar  ge  pi  ecer 

Second  or  back  piecer 

Lai  gest  boy  at  back  of  the  mules 

Smallest  boy  at  back  of  the  mules  ... 

R«>elcrs , , 

Piler,  first  class 

Smiths,  machinists,  &c 

Watchman 
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BATES  OF  W^AGES  IN  1869. 
[From  the  British  consalar  reporU.] 
ST.    PBTBR8BURO,    1870. 

Wages  vary  consiOerablj,  and  are  depcDdent  on  a  variety  oC  causes,  spcb  us  tbe 
locality,  season  of  the  year,  &c. ;  the  lowest  wages  being  paid  in  districts  where  band- 
loom-weavers  abound.  Good  xnill-bands  niake  from  |7.50  to  $15  per  month,  and  are 
often  paid  by  piece-work. 

Fitters,  ordinary  mechanics,  joiners,  blacksmiths,  &c.,  will  earn  from  75  cents  to  $1.50 
a  day.  Skilled  mechanics,  engine-<lrivers,  engineers  on  river  steamers,  &c.,  earn  very 
high  wages — from  $\JjO  to  $2.50  per  day,  and  even  more. 

Enj^liim  foremen  receive  $20  to  $30  a  week,  witb  lodging,  fuel,  and  light  free.  Ap- 
prentices generally  receive  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  month  for  the  first  year,  increasing  each 
bucccediug  one  by  a  rouble  a  montb. 

In  cotton-mills,  piecers,  iron-tenters,  andreelere  generally  get  paid  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  done^  ihe  others  are  paid  by  the  day. 

WAGES  IN  MOSCOW. 

The  following  tables  give  the  rates  of  wages  per  month  at  Moscow,  tbe  industriol 
center  of  Russia,  in  the  year  18611,  und  also  the  prices  of  the  chief  articles  of  consump- 
tion: 

Wages  in  cotion-milh. 

Wases  per  nionth. 

Mixing-room — cotton-pickers,  women $3  52 

Scutching — overlookers,  men ^ 8  *.^ 

Tenters,  men 4  84 

Card-room^K>verlooker8,  men 1128 

8i  rippers,  men U  08 

Grinders,  men 6  14 

Drawing-tenters,  women 3  60 

Si>ee<l-tenters,  women 4  54^ 

Spi'etl-piecers,  girls 2  08 

Overlookers,  men 12  20 

Male  spinners,  men 9  16 

Mule  spinners,  tirst  piecers,  boys.  «.... 5  32 

MulcKpinijers,  second  piecers,  boys 4  16 

Male  spinners,  scavengers,  boys 288 

Til rostle-piecera,  girls... , 2  30 

Reelers,  women 4  54^ 

Overlookers,  men 11  60 

Winders,  women 3  94 

Warpers,  women 7  46 

Sizers,men .   10  64 

Heold-knitters,  girls 3  84 

W^eavers,  men  and  women 7  88 

Euginemen 11  76 

Stokers,  men 6  85 

Oilers,  men 6  44 

Mechanics 11  60 

Blacksmiths 13  00 

Boiler-makers 19  36 

Molders 12  88 

J«)iner8 10  96 

Pattern-makers 13  52 

Packers 9  32 

Storemen 5  60 

Gaismen 6  44 

Watchmen 3  87 

Day-laborers 5  03 

Carters '. 6  44 

Clerks,  in  1869.  from $6  44  to  19  36 

Flax-miKa. 

Hnffers,  men 9  08 

Sorters,  men  and  boys 1160 

Machine-hacklers,  men  and  boys 3  84 
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WagM  per  Dooth 

Spreaders,  women $4  16 

Carder-spreaders,  women 3  84 

Drawers,  women 3  5^ 

Hovers,  women 3  84 

Spinners',  women  and  obildren 3  84 

Boffers 2  5^ 

Bobbin-carriers,  boys 4  48 

Twisters,  boys  and  girls 448 

Band-tiers,  boys 4  48 

Reelers,  women 128 

Dryers,  men 4  84 

Bleacbers,  men 5  16 

Winders,  women  and  girls 3  52 

Piecers,  girls 2  56 

Warpers,  women 6  44 

Dressers,  men 9  68 

Weavers,  boys  and  women 448 

Clotb-pickers,  boys 4  22 

Calenderers,  men 8  36 

Rerl-makers,  boys • 6  44 

Heald-kni tiers,  boys  and  girls 2  02 

Packers,  men 6  44 

Enginemen 968 

Stokers,  men 7  72 

Sbaft-oilers,  men 5  16 

Mechanics,  men 5  16 

Blacksmiths,  men 13  84 

Model-makers,  men .* 15  48 

Joiners,  men 11  60 

Brass-founders,  men 12  88 

Gasmen 6  44 

Watchmen 5  16 

Day-laborers 5  16 

Carters , 6  44 

Sweepers,  boys  and  men 4  48 

Clerks 19  J6 

Overlookers*  from 15  80  to  16  12 

Bleaching,  dy tin (f,  antt print  ir^rftf. 

Laborers  in  laboratory  and  about  printing-machines,  men 6  44 

Work-people  about  agency-room,  dye-house,  and  calenderers,  men 

and  women 580 

Overlookers  about  agency-room,  dye-house,  and  calenders^  men ....  9  68 

Packers,  men 9  68 

Overlookers,  men 10  96 

Wool-washers,  men 6  12 

Card-cleaners,  men 6  44 

Card-feeders,  women .  3  20 

Couib- tenters,  women .' 3  84 

Drawing-tenters,  women 3  52 

Roving-tenters,  women 320 

Twisters,  women 3  20 

Reelers,  women 5  16 

Woolen  mant^aciure. 

Overlookers,  men 12  68 

Card-cleaners,  men 5  80 

Card-tenters,  women 3  0J 

shearing,  women 3  0.5 

Weavers, women 6  44 

Cloth-cleaners,  women 4  48 

Wool- washers,  men 5  48 

Cloth-dryers,  men 5  48 

Cloth-pressers,  men 5^ 

Spinners,  boys. ^^ 

Spinners,  men 10  32 
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Glasi-worka. 

"Wages  per  monfh 

Olass-blowere $8  36  to  SJ4  1(> 

Koagh-polisbers 6  44  to    11  GO 

Catiers 8  36  to    16  12 

Designere 7  08  to    10  1)6 

GiMere 3  36 

AssistADts  to  blowers,  boys 2  72 

Mixers  of  materials  at  furnace 16  12 

Hardeners,  boys 5  16 

Storers  and  packers,  men 6  44 

Overlookers 9  68  to    11  60 

Workmen 5  16  to      6  44 

Workwomen 3  20  to      3  84 

Average  cost  of  food  per  month  for — 

One  man 3,  04 

One  women 2  30 

One  child 1  92 

PRICES  OF  PR0VISI0K8. 

Flonr,  black,  per  cwt 2  18 

white,  beat,  per  cwt 5  58 

white,  second,  per  cwt 3  96 

white,  third,  per  cwt 3  56 

Buckwheat,  per  measure » 83 

Wheat,  per  measure 1  15 

Malt,  per  cwt 3  18 

Salt,  per  cwt 1  98 

Pease,  i»er  measure 3  56 

Oil,  (used  during  fasts,)  per  cwt 12  80 

ButriT,  j>er  ])ound 18 

Small  tish,  |)er  pound 11 

Beef,  first  sort, per  pound 09 

second  sort,  per  pound 07 

Salted  beef,  per  cwt 7  9d 

In  the  larger  towns  the  price  of  the  best  beef  and  mutton  often  runs  as  high  as  17.] 
cent«  per  pound. 

The  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  chief  articles  of  consumption  during  the  last  ten 
years  may  be  roughly  stated  to  be  at  the  rate  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent.,  but  the  rates 
of  wages  have  increased  in  an  equal  and  in  many  case^  in  a  greater  proportion.  The 
condition  of  the  Russian  artisan  hiis  improved  very  materially  during  late  years,  ulhj 
were  it  not  for  Ihe  lowering  of  the  duty  on  the  already  too-cheap  *•  vo<lki,"  (cor;i 
brandy,)  the  working-class  in  Russia  would  be,  comparatively  speaking,  well  ulf. 

Prices  of  provisions  in  Nicolaieffj  Russia,  in  1870. 

Beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  pork,  per  ponnd $0  06  to    $0  08 

Bread,  middling,  per  2  pounds 0() 

best,  per  pound t.  OS 

Rye,  best,  pi»r  ponnd 0.3 

Butter,  fresh,  per  pound 2M 

Butter,  salt,  p<ir  pound 24 

Cheese,  bad,  native,  per  pound 14 

Swiss  and  English,  per  pound 60 

Millet,  per  pound 04 

Buckwheat,  per  pouud OJ 

Sugar  refined,  (no  other  qualities  are  used,)  per  pound ^^ 

Tea,  cheapest,  j)er  pound 9[) 

Firewoo<l,  tir,  per  cart-load 4  H4 

Firewoo<l,  oak,  per  cart-load G  "SJ 

Coaln,  native,  anthracite,  per  ton 14  r:2 

Coals,  English  bituminous,  per  ton 9  Cd 

Water,  per  cart GO 

i»er  pail 02 

Jong,  brackish,  per  pail 01 

Cabbages,  per  100 2  4;^ 

Canots,perlO *. Ort 
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Onions,  per  50 

Pnrsle.v,  iwr  bnnch 

l*t»tatoe8,  per  pound - 

^^olununi,  per  100 - 

Tallow  dips,  per  ponnd    

molds,  per  poand - 

Composition  candles,  per  x>oQnd • 

Petrolcom,  per  quart 

Flour,  best,  per  poand 

seconds,  per  pound 

Coffee,  per  pound fO  ^  ^ 

Milk,  per  quart 

Bacon,  lard,  bam,  per  pound 

Fowls,  per  pair 60  to 

Geese,  each 60  to 

'J'urkeyB,each 72  to     1 

8(*ap,  per  pound 

&rarcb,per  pound 

Macaroni,  per  pound 

Kice,  per  pound 

Eggs,  per  100 

FiKli,  average,  per  pound • 

Crawtisb.per  100 

Wine,  commonest,  bad,  per  bottle 

passable,  per  bottle 

Vodki  or  brandy,  per  bottle 

Manure,  dried  and  caked  for  fuel,  is  this  year  at  $7.26  per  7  cabic  feet.  Beedii 
linseed  straw  and  flax-stems  and  brushwood,  |l.21  per  30  bundles. 

INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES  IN  RUSSIA. 

St.  Petersburg,  January  12,  l$7t 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  at  all  accurately  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  Boan 
employed  in  industrial  pursuits,  exclusive  of  the  agricultural  population,  bears  to 
other  classes. 

The  difficulty  arises  in  great  measure  from  the  existence  of  a  vnry  nnmeroott' 
of  nomads;  for  independently  of  those  employed  in  the  internal  navigatioo, cari 
ters,  bricklayers,  stonemasons,  painters.  Joiners,  and  other  artisans  are  in  thebabi 
flocking  into  the  great  towns  in  the  spring,  and  of  returning  t&  their  villages  in 
autumn. 

The  following  is  a  rough  estimate  of  the  numbers  employed  in  various  manniact 
in  Russia: 

Hi 

Cotton — Spinning-mills 50 

Weaving-mills 70 

Hand-loom  weavers,  reelere,  &c.'. 100 

Calico-printing,  dyeing,  bleaching,  &.c 50 

Total  employed  in  cotton-manufacture --..-. 270 

Wool — Spinning-mills 1 5 

Weaving-mills 25 

Total'employed  in  woolen-manufacture 30 

Flax— Spinning-mills & 

Weaving-miUs Vl 

Dressers,  <&.c 30 

Total  employed  in  flax-manufacture 50, 

Hemp— Yam-spinning 4, 

Rope  and  cordage 4, 

Dressers 90, 

Total  employed  in  hemp-manufacture ^^ 

Cloth — Weaving,  dressing,  &c 70. 

Carpet-man  ulacture V 
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Hardfl. 

Silk— Ribbons,  Ac , 1,500 

i?!lk8,&c 7,  COO 

Gauze 1,500 

Total  employed  in  silk-manafactore 10,000 

Iron 150,000 

Leather 30,000 

Deals,  &c 20,000 

Oils — hemp,  linseed,  8aDflower,Ao 15,000 

Sugar 50,000 

Total  Dumber  of  hands  employed  in  the  foregoing  manufactures 725, 000 

To  the  above  must  be  added  those  engaged  in  glove,  boot,  hat,  watch,  carriage-mak- 
ing, and  other  employments,  no  reliable  statistics  to  arrive  even  approximately  at  their 
numbers  being  obtainable. 

CONDITION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS. 

The  agricultural  laborers  live  almost  entirely  in  houses  of  their  own,  which  ore 
tbronghunt  the  empire  constructed  in  the  ibllowing  simple  fashion  :  Logs  of  the  red 
pine  are  cut  into  the  required  lengths — 3,  4,  or  5  fathoms,  according  to  the  proposed 
bize  of  the  house;  the  lengths  are  placed  one  above  the  othei,  the  ends  being  dove- 
tailed together,  thus  forming,  as  it  were,  a  huge  box  of  logs;  the  doors  and  windows 
are  then  cut  oot,  and  the  pieces  carefully  numbered  by  notches  ;  the  box  is  now  taken 
to  pieces, and  the  actual  bnilding  commences;  this  is  done  by  placing  the  lowest  tier 
on  boulder-stones  and  wooden  iMwtfl  for  foundations,  then  each  succeeding  tier  is  added, 
niOH8, or  hemp  and  tow,  being  used  between  each  layer,  to  till  up  all  interstices;  the 
walls  thns  completed,  floors  and  ceilings  of  red  or  white  pine  boards  are  added,  both 
ceiling  and  flooring  generally  being  double,  with  a  layer  of  earth  between ;  the  whole 
is  crossed  over  with  boards,  the  roofing  generally  consisting  of  wooden  tiles  ;  in  one 
corner  of  a  room  a  large  brick  stove,  similar  to  an  English  baking-oven,  is  built,  a 
chimney,  either  of  bricks  (put  loosely  together  without  mortar)  or  of  wood,  is  carried 
through  the  roof,  and  the  house,  or  hut,  is  complete.  Here  the  whole  family  lives. 
Generally  the  house  contains  but  a  single  room,  but  sometimes  a  well-to-do  peasant 
has  a  house  of  three  or  four  rooms,  and  even  uses  plaster  and  paper-hangings  for  the 
waills  of  his  hut. 

CONDITION  OF  FACTORY  LABORERS. 

The  mill-people  in  largo  towns  or  their  suburbs,  for  the  most  part,  live  as  lodgers,  in 
houses  varying  in  size  from  the  peasant's  hut  to  large  buildings  of  two  or  three  stories, 
but  in  no  cose  are  comfort  and  cleanliness  taken  inro  consideration.  The  rooms  are 
|{:enerally  small,  low,  badly  ventilated,  and  crowded  ;  the  same  room  is  used  for  sleep- 
ing and  eating;  shelves  or  benches  serve  as  beds.  The  occupants  are  generally  only 
known  to  each  other  from  working  at  the  same  mill ;  very  few,  indeed,  are  meml>ers  of 
the  same  family,  and  children,  even  where  employed  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  their 
parents,  seldom  live  with  them.  Separate  sleeping-apartments  are  almost  unknown, 
save  in  the  case  of  the  superior  workmen  who  rise  to  be  overlookers,  foremen,  &c.;  these 
men  have  often  neat,  tidy  lodgings,  and  live  with  some  regard  to  appearances.  It  is  a 
general  practice  among  mill-hands  to  form  themselves  into  artels,  a  kind  of  club,  con- 
Bisting,  according  to  the  size  of  the  room,  of  five,  ten,  eighteen,  twenty,  or  even  a  greater 
number  of  members.  £:icb  artel  will  engage  a  woman  as  cook,  appoint  a  treasurer  to 
encash  monthly  the  Rnhscriptions  duo  to  the  general  fund  for  provisions,  &c.  The  food 
of  the  workmen  generally  consists  of  black  bread,  fresh  and  salt  fish,  soup  from  cabbage 
and  meat,  potatoes,  muHhrooms,  cucumbers,  &o.  Tea,  corn  brandy,  quass,  and  beer  are 
the  beverages.  Beer  has  j^ained  great  favor  with  the  mill-hands,  both  in  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow ;  otherwise  it  is  very  little  drunk  by  the  poorer  classes. 

As  a  rule,  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  towns  the  people  live  much  better,  generally 
at  an  average  rate  of  about  $5  per  month  per  man ;  at  other  places,  (except  in  the  cen- 
tral and  ^uiheru  provinces,  where  the  food  of  the  people  is  generally  good,)  however, 
the  living  is  very  wretched,  the  food  consisting  of  little  else  besides  black  bread  and 
water,  and  occasionally  only  a  little  tea,  the  living  in  this  case  costing  only  about  from 
$1.20  to  ^1.44  per  month.  With  the  extension  of  the  railway  system,  the  wages  and 
style  of  living  are  improving,  even  in  the  more  remote  districts. 

Of  late  years,  some  mill-owners  have  adopted  the  plan  of  providing  lodgings  for 
their  work-people,  and  in  many  instances  have  built  large  houses,  constructed  on  sani- 
tary principles.  Here  the  people  are  divided  into  three  classes:  the  married,  the 
unmarried  men,  and  the  unmarried  women ;  to  each  is  allotted  a  separate  house  or 
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part  of  the  bouae.  The  snperviBioD  of  the  lodgings  is  iutnisted  to  competeDt  penonSf 
and  an  extent  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  is  attained  which  would  be  qnite  iuipcmiblo 
to  arrive  at  in  any  other  way.  The  inmates  pay  for  their  lodgings  according  to  tin) 
size  or  the  number  of  rooms  occupied  by  them,  the  amount  due  for  rent  being  deducted 
every  month  from  their  wages.  Under  thito  system  a  single  man  will  pay  from  72 
cents  to  $1.44  a  month ;  married  men  from  $1.44  to  $2.16.  Attached  to  these  hooam 
there  is  generally  a  store,  where  the  people  can  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life^  of 
good  quality  and  at  reasonable  prices;  this  store  is  under  the  control  of  the  mill-owoer 
or  manager.  •  •  *  Some  of  the  more  wealthy  mill-owners  have  already  established 
hospitals  in  direct  connection  with  their  works;  the  ground  and  buildings  being  pro- 
vided by  the  proprietor,  while  the  hands  generally  support  the  hospitals  by  a  paymeut 
of  from  ^  to  1  per  cent,  on  their  wages.  •  •  • 

HOUB8  OF  LABOR. 

The  hands  work  on  an  average  thirteen  hours  per  day,  con^mencing  at  5  a.  m.  in  tlie 
summer  and  at  5.30  a.  m.  in  the  winter,  and  stopping  work  at  8  p.  m.  An  hour  in  tie 
middle  of  the  day,  geuerally  from  ]2  to  1,  is  allowed  for  dinner,  and  the  operativiD 
usually  have  a  short  time  allowed  for  breakfast  at  8  a.  m.,  and  again,  for  a  luncheou,  at  5 
p.  m.  Adults  and  children  keep  the  same  hours,  but  ouly  very  inconsiderable  Dombeni 
of  the  latt«r  are  employed  in  mills. 

EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

In  Russia,  in  1872,  there  were  1,081  preparatory  and  Ligber  schools, 
attended  by  37,430  pupils,  of  whom  IC,46l  were  boys  and  21,789  girls. 
There  were  126  gymnasia,  in  which  Latin,  French,  Greek,  and  scieuce 
generally,  were  taught ;  and  32  progymnasin,  attended  by  42,751  pnpik 
Of  preparatory  and  higher  schools  tor  girls  only,  there  were  186,  atteutld 
by  23,404  pupils.  The  universities,  of  which  there  are  now  eight,  bave 
been  organized  on  the  German  model.  They  employ  512  professors, and 
have  6,709  pupils,  nearly  all  the  latter  being  from  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes. 

In  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  Russia,  tbe 
Biitish  Almanac  says : 

In  Russia  the  working  classes  may  be  regarded  as  being  in  a  kind  of  transition  R^ate, 
in  conc»equence  of  tbe  recent  abolition  of  serldom  throughout  the  empire;  many  work- 
men who  have  been  serfs  enjoying  irom  their  owners  permission  to  live  and  work  ip 
the  large  town^  Again,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  newly-emaiici- 
pated  population  to  drift  toward  the  large  cities  and  towns,  agricultural  labor  being 
miserably  remunerated  iu  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe  Russian  uiechaHic  app<fan 
disposed  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  but  for  the  political  obstacles  iu  tbe  ^av  of 
his  so  doiug.  In  every  respect,  the  social  condition  of  the  Russian  artisan  is  loferior 
to  that  of  bis  brethren  in  Western  Europe,  and  years  must  elapse  before  he  can  hope 
to  becomo  <»u  terms  ot  industrial  equality  with  them. 

BERDIAKSK. 

The  British  consul  at  Berdiansk,  under  date  of  March  22,  1872, 
writes  as  follows : 

The  keen  demand  for  grain  has  brought  large  tracts  of  land  under  cnltivatioD,aoda 
severe  strain  on  the  labor  market  has  resulted,  which  has  within  the  last  fuur  yean 
brought  up  wages  to  very  high  rates.  Tbe  Russian  workman  has  not  yet  learned  tbe 
value  of  time,  and  he  does  not  appreciate  Lome  comforts  or  wholesome  food.  Earning 
from  ^  to  $10  iu  a  week,  he  will  waste  the  next,  and  spend  his  money  iu  driuk.  He 
knows  very  well  that  he  has  never  to  wait  for  work,  but  that  work  is  always  waiting 
for  him.  His  wants  are  few  and  easily  satislied.  He  lives  iu  a  wretched,  unfuruisbeii 
hovel,  possessing  but  one  recommendation,  warmth  in  the  winter.  His  bed  is  but  a 
piece  of  felt  and  a  straw  pillow ;  he  has  no  sheet  or  other  covering.  He  sleeps  in  bis 
clothes,  and  his  sheep-skin  coat  serves  him  for  a  quilt.  His  dress  is  of  common  priut, 
and  he  generally  wears  it  until  it  drops  olf  irom  age.  A  tbick  sheep-skin  coat  is  his 
dress  in  wiuter,  and  this  is  seldom  taken  otf  during  the  cold  months.  His  food  con}iii>tH 
principally  of  black  bread,  made  from  rye,  suited,  sun-dried  fish,  cheese  ot  very  poor 
quality, eggs, and  occasionally  pork;  tbe  better  class  of  workmen  generally  Uave  a 
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noon-day  meal  of  sonp  mode  with  meat  and  vegetables.  His  drink  is  tea,  quass,  (a 
kind  of  weak  beer,)  and  vodki,  (a  very  pure  and  cheap  spirit  made  from  rye.)  Of 
this  spirit  large  quantities  are  consumed.  His  recreation  is  drinking,  with  its  accom- 
paniments, singing  and  dancing.  Such  lodgiuff,  such  food,  such  clothing,  such  amuse- 
ments, are  totallv  uiitit  for  an  Englishman.  Under  such  circumstances  he  could  not 
long  retain  bealtb.  In  considering,  therefore,  what  the  cost  of  living  in  this  part  of 
Russia  would  be  for  an. Englishman,  (and  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  this,  for  the  lines 
of  railway  now  projected  must  ere  long  create  a  demand  for  skilled  workmen,)  we 
must  take  his  way  of  living  at  home,  and  see  what  the  expense  would  be  to  live  in  the 
same  styje  here.  Supposing  him  to  be  married,  and  to  have  three  children,  be  would 
require  a  house  with  three  rooms.  The  interior  comforts  and  arrangements  which  such 
a  house  would  possess  in  England  would  not  be  found ;  it  would  be  without  drains, 
closets,  or  water,  and  the  doors  and  windows  would  be  ill  constructed.  For  such  a 
honse  the  rent  would  be  about  $75  a  year ;  four  meals  a  day,  breakfast,  diuner,  tea, 
and  snpper,  could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  64  cents ;  clothing,  fuel,  light,  and 
household  expenses  could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  72  cents  a  day.  Thus,  with 
strict  economy,  the  English  workman's  yearly  expenditure  with  his  faunily  would  be — 

For  food f319  08 

For  clothes,  fuel,  &c 273  60 

For  rent 75  00 

Total 667  68 

The  above  does  not  include  drinks  or  any  kind  of  recreation,  and  though  the  sum 
may  appear  large,  yet  it  is  carefully  calculated,  and,  if  anything,  underestimated.  An 
English  second-class  engineer  w^o,  with  his  wife,  has  resided  in  this  town  (Berdiansk) 
for  hhe  past  two  years,  assures  me  that  his  monthly  bill  for  food  alone,  without  liquor, 
aroonnts  to  £9.  He  receives  £18  a  month,  and  these  wages  he  computes  as  equal  to 
about  £12  in  Loudon.  As  already  shown,  the  diet  of  the  natives  is  unfit  for  an  En- 
glishman, but  the  country  possesses  all  the  requisites  for  an  Englishman.  The  average 
prices  of  necessaries  are  as  follows:  Meat,  per  pound  of  14  ounces,  6  cents;  bread,  4 
cents  ;  butter,  28  cents ;  potatoes,  1  cent ;  tea,  $luiS0 ;  coffee,  20  cents ;  loaf-sugar,  (there 
is  no  brown,)  20  cents ;  coals,  per  ton,  $9.68. 

During  the  winter  months  the  entire  population  are  dressed  in  fur.  The  ordinary 
material  is  sheep-skin,  and  coats  made  from  it  cost  from  $12.50  to  $^2.50. 

WAOBS  IN  ODESSA  IN  1870. 

[From  report  of  the  British  oonsoL] 

The  wages  paid  to  native  workmen  and  laborers  are  as  follows ; 

United  States  gold. 

Working  engineers,  from $0  94  to  $1  32 

Working  carpenters,  from 87  to    i  32 

Working  blacksmiths,  from ^  to    1  18 

Ordinary  laborers, (mechanics,)  from 50  to       66 

Common  laborers  employed  in  paving,  &.C.,  m  1866,  from 21  to    1  05 

Common  day-laborers,  (according  to  the  season,)  from 40  to    132 

Watchmakers,  monthly  wages,  from 16  50  to  40  00 

Apprentices  are  taken  from  four  to  six  years,  found  with  lodging  and  food,  and,  aft^er 
the  above  periods,  promoted  to  be  workmen. 

Gold  and  silver  smiths :  Workmen  are  paid  monthly  at  the  rate  of  $6.60  to  $10,  and 
upward  of  $40,  a  very  few  as  high  as  from  $50  to  $66. 

The  Russian  workman  appears  to  be  intelligent  and  laborious,  but  is  said  to  be  care- 
less and  iudifierent  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  he  turns  out,  and,  therefore,  will 
always  require  to  be  sharply  looked  after.  It  is  not  thought  that  ne  is  often  conscien- 
tious, or  that  he  takes  a  pride  in  the  quality  of  the  work  he  may  execute,  and  he  would 
undertake  any  that  was  given  him  without  reference  to  his  character  as  a  ^jrorkiiian. 
It  is  probable  that  Russian  artisans  are  fast  acquiring  greater  skill  in  all  departments 
of  their  trade,  for  the  Russian  is  of  an  imitative,  if  not  an  inventive,  turn,  and  as  he 
improves  in  skill  he  will  naturally,  one  may  suppose,  improve  in  the  care  and  quality 
of  the  work  he  executes. 

WAGES  IN  ODESSA  IN  1873. 

The  following  information  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Smith,  consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Odessa,  October,  1873 : 
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Hate  of  tcages  paid  f 01' farm  and  mvchanical  labor  in  Odessa,  Russia,  in  ike  jfcar  1871 


Occopatiou. 


FARSi-LABORBBS. 


tTiieriencwl  baiiils  in  summer* 

£.x |i6rieuce<l  biiuds  i u  winter* 

Onlinary  hmi'la  in  summer* 

Oriiinary  hauilH  in  winter 

Cojuuon  laborers  at  otbor  tban  farm-work 
Female  serviuita 


SKILLBD  WOUKMSS.t 


Blacksmiths 

Ericklaj'ers  or  raaaons. 

Cibinet-makers 

CHi'penters 

C«>opers 

M  jcbinists 

Pjiiuiers    

IMuHterers 

Shoomakf^rs 

Srone-cuttera 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Tinsmiths 

Wheelwrights 


Dailj 


Moetli 


1  50 
1  50 
1  25 
1  50 
1  25 
1  75 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


Wilboot     WtA 
board.      burd 


10  75 


1  60 
1  60 
30 
CO 
30 
00 


1  60 
1  60 
1  60 
1  23 
1  SO 


12 
12 
12 


19 

i! 


*  Women  ooe-third  price.  t  By  the  day  only. 

Price  of  board  for  workmen,  per  week,  October,  1873,  |5 ;  for  workwomen,  per  week,  October,  18i3,|3 
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PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS,  GROCERIES,  ETC. 

provisionSy  groceriesy  and  other  Uadifig  articles  of  consumption ^  also  of  house-rent 
irdf  in  the  town  of  Odessa;  furnished  by  Mr.  Bragg,  of  the  establishment  of  Ken- 
Co. 


Articles. 


ReUil  pric«8 
initna. 


FBOVIB10N8. 

::,  Baperfine  ....  per  barrel 

;,  extra  family do... 

do. .. 

do.. 

romitir  g  pieces . .  per  pound 

soup  pieces do... 

ruiup'Steaks do . . . 

1 do... 

'srters do. . . 

luariers do. . . 

ft do. .. 

aart  ers do . . . 

do... 

do... 


do.. 

I  or  salted do.. 

smoked do.. 

ers. ito.. 

;es do.. 

do  . 

•y do  . 

pickled do.. 

do. .. 

do... 

^ per  bnsbel 

• per  poand 

per  quart 

do  .. 

per  dozen 

OBOCKBIBS,  ETC. 

long      or      other      f^ood 
per  pound 


een .. 
asted 

rown 


.do., 
.do.... 

.do.. 


18  50 

10  00 

5  Ou 

4  00 

10 
7 

10 
5 

8 
11 
12 

7 

8 

10 

10 
14 
15 
14 
20 
17 
16 
6 

2:> 

40 
1  00 
5 
12 
10 
12 


1  00 

95 
30 

0 


Articles. 


Sugar : 

Coffee  B ^ .  .per  pound 

Soap,  common do. . 

Starch do. . . 

Fuel: 

Coal,  best per  ton 

Wood,     hard,     (cutting     in- 
eluded) percoid 

WNmhI,     pine,     (cutting      in- 
cluded)   —  per  cord 

Oil: 

Petroleum per  gallon 

Lamp do... 

DOMESTIC  DBT-GOODS,  ETC. 

Shirtings: 

Brown,    i-i,    standard    qual- 
ity   per  yard 

Bleached.  4-4,  standard  qunl* 

iiy per  yard 

Sheetings : 

Liueu,     9-8,    standard    qual- 
ity   per  yard 

Linen,    9-8,    standard     qual- 
ity   per  yard 

Cotton     flannel,     medium     qual- 
ity    per  yard 

Tickings,  linen : do... 

Ptinu do  .. 

Mousseline  de  laines do. . . 

Satinets,  me<1ium  quality do... 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair' 

HOUSE-RENT. 

Fnur-rooroed  tenements  permonth 
Six-roomed  tenements do . . 

BOABD. 

For   men.    (mechanics   or   other 

trorkmen) per  wet^ 

Fer  women do... 


Retail  prices 
in  1»72. 


$0  10 

7 
9 

12  00 

12  CO 

8  00 

75 
1  34 


£0 
20 

90 
95 


25 
55 
30 
•10 
1  00 
5  00 

35  00 
50  00 

5  00 
3  00 

EXPENDITURES  OP  A  WORKMAN'S  FAMILY. 


jeeklg  expenditures  of  a  family  consisting  of  two  adults  and  five  children^  the  head  of 
s  employed  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Kendrich  <f>  Co.,  in  the  town  of  Odasuy 

Weekly  earnings  in  1873,  $15  per  week. 


Articles. 


bread 

led,  salted,  and  smoked  meats 

molasses 

ffee 

and  salt 

h,  salt,  pepper,  Tinegar,  &o. . 

id  other  vegetables 

en  and  driod 


Value. 


$1  75 
1  60 
35 
40 
60 
50 
50 
20 
35 
20 
50 
50 


Articles. 


Fuel 

Oil  or  oilier  light 

SpiritH,  beer,  and  tobacco,  (if  anj-) 

Honse-rent 

For  edurationat,  religious,  and  benevo- 
lent objects 

Total  weekly  exi>enses 

Clothing  per  year 

Taxes  per  year 

1 


Value. 


$1  10 

30 

2.-» 

2  20 

1  50 

12  60 

75  00 
2  00 

1 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  RUSSIAN  MANUFACTURES. 

Wbile  the  maDiifactiires  of  Russia  are  as  yet  very  limited,*  herapi- 
cultural  resources  are  such  as  to  make  her  a  sharp  competitor  with  the 
United  States  iu  the  European  grain  market.  That  which,  for  the  pres- 
ent, gives  us  a  decided  advantage  over  her  is  the  extensive  use  iu  this 
country  of  improved  agricultural  machinery,  which,  to  the  great  massof 
Russian  agriculturists,  is  £ts  yet  unknown.!  She  possesses  vast  areas 
of  territory  whose  soil  and  climate  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  her 
facilities  for  transportation,  which  were  formerly  very  imperfect,  Lave  been 
8o  much  improved  of  late  years  that  the  wheat  product  of  a  large  region 
can  now  be  carried  by  rail  to  Odessa  and  other  port«  of  shipment  Tbe 
cheapness  of  labor,  and  that  tardiness  to  adopt  new  modes  of  iudastij, 
which  is  natural  to  a  peasantry  but  recently  released  from  serfdoto,  have 
thus  far  militated  against  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  improved 
implements  into  agricultural  industry ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  word  "progress''  has  been  stamped  upon  the  operations  of  modem 
Russia,  and  that  the  masses  of  the  peasantry  cannot  long  remain  uDaf* 
fected  by  that  spirit  of  improvement  of  which  the  visitor  to  Russia  sees 
so  many  evidences  on  every  side.  Moreover,  special  efforts  for  the 
elevation  of  the  peasantry  will  not  be  lacking,  for  the  large-hearted 
beneficence  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II,  (properly  sumamed  "The 
Great,")  who,  in  a  single  day,  created  over  torty  millions  of  freemen, 
will  not  permit  him  to  leave  the  great  work  he  has  undertaken  in  an 
incomplete  condition.  Already,  in  fact,  have  measures  been  adopted  to 
surround  the  emancipated  serfs,  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  with  the  con- 
ditions befitting  the  state  of  freedom  to  which  they  have  been  raised. 

In  view  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  events  of  national  development 
succeed  each  other  in  this  age  of  progress,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  day 
by  no  means  remote  when  Russia  will  so  far  utilize  her  ample  stores  of 
ore,  both  of  iron  and  other  metals,  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal, 
and  of  all  the  raw  materials  of  industry,  as  to  com|>ete  successfully,  both 
in  textile  and  metallic  products,  with  the  manufacturing  nations  of 
Western  Europe. 

*  As  has  already  appeared  in  the  extracts  from  the  works  of  MM.  Skaiyowskivxl 
Ndbolsice,  presented  on  previous  pages,  the  manufactnre  of  t<extile  fabrics  for  home 
consnmption  has  attained  a  considerable  inagnitade,  while  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
both  for  the  domestic  and  foreign  market,  has  long  been  a  very  important  indofttry. 

t  At  the  exposition  held  at  Moscow  in  1872  the  author  observed  an  extensive  vanetr 
of  the  most  improved  affricnltural  machinery  of  foreign  origin.  Within  three  miles  of 
that  old  and  celebrated  city  be  saw  in  actual  use  the  primitive  plow,  deeeribed  ii 
8acred  and  profane  history,  consisting  of  a  bent  root  or  a  crooked  stick,  without  any 
improvement  on  the  ancient  model,  except  a  piece  of  iron  as  a  shoe,  or  apology  for* 
sbtire.  He  also  noticed,  in  the  same  vicinity,  the  threshiug  of  grain  with  a  flail,  not  os 
a  threshing-floor,  but  on  the  bare  ground. 
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LABOK  IN  AFRICA. 

Althoagb  it  was  not  intended  to  submit  in  ibis  report  any  data  in  re- 
gard to  labor  in  Alriea,  yet,  as  ciiculara  similar  to  those  used  elsewhere 
were  sent  to  the  consuls  of  tlie  United  States  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
the  information  which,  in  response  thereto,  they  have  furnished  is  here- 
with presented. 

RAl'ES  OF  WAGES. 

statement  $hawitig  the  rates  of  mechanical  and  farm  labor  in  Tunis  and  TripoliyJfricafin  the 

year  1873. 


Tunis. 

TripoU. 

Occnpation. 

Daily  wages,  with 
board. 

Dail}^  wAges,  with- 
out board. 

Monthly      wages, 
with  board. 

Daily  wages,  with 
board. 

• 

.a 

■** 

fetS 

•** 

es 

Q 

Monthly       wages, 
with  board. 

Skilled  workmen,  (by  the  day  only :) 

BlackHmiths .................................... 

90  60 
60 
75 
60 
60 
75 
75 
50 
37 
60 
60 
37 
60 
SO 

60 
60 
40 
40 
40 
90 

90  90 
58 
52 

Bricklayers  or  masons 

CabinGt>maker8  ...... 

Carpenters 

CooDcrs ..................................................... 

52 

Machinists - 

Painters 

Plasterers  

Shoemakers 

60 

Stone-cutters - 

Tailors , 

"48 

48 

Tanners 



. 

Tinsmiths 

Wheelwri'ihts 

Farm-laborers : 

Experienced  hands  in  summer 

90  30 
30 
80 
80 
80 
10 

99  00 
9  00 
7  50 
7  50 
7  ."iO 
5  00 

90  24 
16 

93  tf9 

in  winter 

3  40 

Ordinary  hands  in  summer - 

in  winter 

Common  laborers  at  other  tban  farm-work 

18 

Female  servants 

1  64 

^ 

EXPENDITURES  OF  WORKMEN'S   FAMILIES. 

Statement  showing  the  average  weekly  expenditures  of  two  familes,  one  in  Tunis  and  one  in 

Tripoliy  Africa,  in  the  year  1873. 


ArticlM. 


Flour  and  bread 

F.  esh.  oomed,  salted,  and  smoked 

meats 

Lard,  olive-oil 

butter 

Clieese 

Sugar  and  molasses 

Molasses  and  sirup 

Milk 

Cuffee 

Tea 

Fish,  fresh  and  salt 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  pepp«^r, vinegar, 

&c 


a 
o 

s  ^ 
ee?3 

I"* 

-I 

'a 

a 

H 


92  00 

1  00 
37 
37 
50 
80 


25 
30 


25 
40 


a 

al 
esta 

H 


90  85 
18 


07 


06 

'86 

06 


Articles. 


Eggs 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables  . . 

Fruits,  green  and  dried 

Fuel 

Oil  or  other  light 

Other  articles 

8])irits  and  tobacco  (if  any) 

House-rent *. 

For  educational,  religious,  and 
benevolent  objects 

Total  weekly  expenses 

Clothing  per  year 

Taxes  per  year  to  Brit4sh  consul 


s 

•52 

ces 

^»  o 

of  (23 

a 

9 

H 


90  30 
1  00 
37 
G2 
30 
50 
37 
1  00 

3  50 


i:{  GO 

60  00 

5  00 


S 

Si 

CSZ3 


90  OG 
03 
12 
84 


61 


2  07 

26  00 
i  21 


Weekly  earnings  in  1873,  915  per  week. 
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PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS,  GROCERIES,  ETC. 

Statement  showing  the  prices  of  provisions^  groceries,  and  other  leading  articles  of  consumption^ 
also  of  house-rent  and  boards  in  Tunis  and  Tripolij  Africa^  in  the  year  ld73. 


Articles. 


FROVISIONR. 

Flour: 

Wheat,  superflno per  bbl 

Wheat,  extra  family do. . . 

Beef: 

Froah,  roastingpiecea.  .per  lb 

Freab,  soap- pieces do... 

Fresh,  mmp-steaks do. . . 

Veal: 

Fore  qnarters ..-. do. . . 

HiDd  quarters do... 

Cutlets do... 

MnttoD : 

Fore  quarters do... 

Leg do... 

Chops do... 

Pork: 

Fresh do... 

Sausages do... 

Codfish,  dry do... 

Mackerel,  pickled do . . . 

Butter do... 

Cbee«e do... 

Potatoes per  bush. 

Rice per  lb 

Beans porqt. 

Milk :.do  .. 

Bggs per  doz. 


Tunis. 


18  00 
8  00 

14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 


10 
14 
14 


08 
08 
50 
37 
25 
60 
25 
06 
18 


Tripoli. 


to  10 


08 


16 
SO 
08 


IR 
20 


06 
09 


Articles. 


Tunis. 


OUOCERIKa,  ETC. 

Tea,  Oolong,  or  other  good  black, 

per  pound 

Coffee,  Rio : 

Green per  lb 

Roasted do... 

Sugar : 

Good  brown do... 

Yellow  C do... 

Coffee  B do.. 

Soap,  common do.. 

Starch .do... 

Fuel,  coal perton 

Oil "perjar 

DRT-OOODS,  ETC. 

Gray  T-cloth.  39  inches. .  .per  yd 

Shirtings,  blesched do. . . 

Tickings,  good  quality do. . . 

Prints do... 


HOUSR-RRNT. 

Four-roomed  tenements,  .per  mo. 
Six-roomed  tenements do . . . 

BOARD. 

For  men,  (mechanics  or  otber 
workmen) per  week. 


|0» 

30 
46 

19 
10 
10 
10 
12 
S3  00 
63 


Tripoli 


1133 


10  00 
12  00 


3  00 


M 

19  « 

3  31 


10 
H 

13 


324 
4  13 


*  The  Jar  weighs  83  pounds. 

In  traDsmitting  the  foregoing  statement,  Mr.  Consnl  Vidal  remarks: 

The  chief  expense  in  Tripoli  for  the  lower  classes,  Christians,  Jews,  or  MnsaulmaDS, 
is  for  barley,  coffee,  olive-oil,  charcoal,  and  hou8e-rent>s.  Fuel  is  scarce,  and  therefore 
pretty  hif^h.  Barley  is  the  principal  article  of  consumption  for  men  and  horses.  The 
former  will  make  a  hearty  meal  with  one  or  two  pancakes  of  barley-flour  and  dipiN^l 
in  oil.  Sometimes  barley  is  eaten  in  its  natural  stute.  A  person  who  keeps  horses aud 
Arab  servants  has  to  see  that  the  latter  do  not  eat  the  barley  placed  in  the  maoger  of 
the  former,  and  do  not  drink  the  oil  of  his  lamps. 

Many  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  above  lists  are  luxuries  hero,  and  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  expenditures  of  a  mechanic's  family. 


[Extract  ftom  a  letter  fh}m  G.  H.  Heap,  esq.,  United  States  consul  at  Tunis,  Africa.] 

The  Arab  farm-laborer,  who  is  paid  sixty  cents  a  day  without  board,  lives  upon  black 
bread,  a  few  olives,  and  some  olive-oil,  the  whole  not  costing  over  fifteen  cents.  In  coo* 
sequence  of  the  construction  of  a  railroad  by  an  English  company,  the  price  of  conunon 
labor  has  increased  over  50  per  cent. 

The  manufactories  in  this  consular  district  are  carried  on  in  a  manner  and  on  a  scalo 
as  primitive  and  as  small  as  in  the  Middle  Ages.  There  are  several  guilds  the  memben 
of  which  employ  a  few  hands  each.  The  principal  coqwrations  are  the  makers  of  rwl 
caps,  worn  everywhere  in  the  East,  the  finest  and  most  costly  being  made  here;  and 
the  goat-skin  tanners  and  dyers,  the  Tunisian  skins  being  equal  to  those  made  in  Mo- 
rocco. In  the  south  there  are  manufactories  of  woolen  goods  of  various  description:}, 
some  of  which  are  fine  and  costly,,  and  but  little  known  out  of  this  conn  try.  The  To- 
nisian  bernoose,  however,  is  well  known  in  Europe,  and  much  prized.  Beyoud  these 
there  are  few  manufactures  of  any  value  and  importance,  and  none  on  a  large  scale. 

Nothing  whatever  is  done  here  for  the  health,  comfort,  education,  or  morals  of  me- 
ohanicSy  and  I  can,  therefore,  give  no  facts  in  regard  to  these  subjects. 


LABOR  IN  AMERICA. 


The  pa^es  in  the  precediiijr  part  of  this  report  have  been  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  labor  and  the  condition  of  laborers  in  ancient, 
medieval,  and  modern  times  in  various  portions  of  the  Old  World. 

It  now  only  remains  to  present  such  facts  as  have  been  gathered  in 
relation  to  labor  in  America ;  and  as  this  volume  is  intended  for  circu- 
lation chiefly  within  the  United  States,  it  is  only  necessary  to  present, 
in  a  tabular  form,  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  agricultural,  mechanical, 
and  manufacturing  industry,  together  with  the  cost  of  subsistence  and 
the  expenditures  of  families  of  workpeople  in  the  several  sections  and 
(States  of  the  Union.  An  inquiry  into  the  establishment  and  growth  of 
the  leading  industries  of  the  United  Slates  would  enhance  the  value 
of  this  part  of  the  work,  but  to  treat  this  subject  with  the  care  and 
minuteness  necessary  to  enlist  the  interest  of  readers  already  sufficiently 
familiar  with  its  general  outlines  would  require  a  separate  volume,  and 
would,  moreover,  be  the  repetition  of  a  task  which  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  private  enterprise.* 

PABMS  AND  FABM-LABOBERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  acreage  of  improved  and  the  total 
land  in  farms,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1870: 

[Compiled  from  the  United  States  Census.] 


StAtes  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.... 

Dakota 

Delaware' 

District  of  Colombia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Dlinois...: 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Elaine 

Maryland 

Masaachuaetis 

Michi^n 

Minnesota 

Miftsissippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Kew  Uampshire 

New  Jersey 

Now  Moxico 

Now  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


Acreage  of  land  in  farms. 

Number  of  ] 
gaged  in  a^ 

)ersnnsen- 
^riculluro. 

Total 

Improved. 

Males. 

Females. 

14,961,178 

5.062,204 

226.768 

64.860 

21,807 

14,585 

1,284 

1 

7, 597, 2S6 

1, 859, 821 

100, 669 

8,641 

11,  427. 105 

6,218,133 

47, 580 

283 

.•WO,  34r 

95.594 

6,  462 

2,364.416 

1, 646,  752 

43, 523 

130 

302, 376 

42, 645 

2,522 

1,051,  322 

693,115 

15,907 

66 

11.677 

8.266 

1,350 

15 

2,373,541 

736. 172 

36,  944 

5,548 

23,647.941 

6,8.51.856 

262, 152 

TJ,  993 

•        77,  i:« 

26,603 

1,462 

25.6H-2,e6l 

19,329,952 

375,  407 

1,034 

18, 11!».648 

10,104,279 

266.  349 

428 

15.541.793 

9,  :m,  467 

209.907 

356 

5,  656,  879 

1.971,003 

72,918 

310 

18. 660, 106 

8,  103,  850 

257,  4^6 

3. 654 

7,  OA  817 

2. 045,  640 

114,5:10 

?6,  937 

5,  838,  058 

2,  in  7,  793 

81.  956 

55 

4,512.579 

2.914,007 

79. 197 

1,252 

2.  730, 283 

1,  736, 221 

72.  756 

54 

10.019.142 

5. 096, 939 

187,  0:i6 

175 

6,  4KI.  ti2i^ 

2, 322, 102 

74.6(>3 

4«>4 

13.  121,113 

4.*<0').  146 

19J.7J:) 

65,  -•74 

21,  707.  'J20 

9.  i:».  615 

202.  595 

1,3'Ki 

i:j9,  5;J7 

84,674 

2. 1 10 

I 

2, 073.  7r<l 

647.031 

23, 083 

32 

208, 510 

92.644 

2.  063 

7 

3. 605, 994 

%  334.  4r7 

46.  54>2 

11 

2»  989, 51 1 

1.976.474 

62.  943 

IK'S 

trXi,  549 

143,007 

18.  4  J2 

2.J6 

22, 190,  810 

15,  627. 206 

373.  455 

f68 

19.835,410 

5. 258, 742 

241.010 

98,228 

21.  712.  420 

14. 4<i9.  133 

396.267 

757 

2,  3i-9, 252 

1.116.290 

13, 2152 

16 

17, 994, 200 

11,515.965 

258,  772 

1,279 

*See  "History  of  American  Manrif  lotures  from  1608  to  1866,"  by  J.  Leander  Bishop,  M.  D.,  3  vols., 
o«-riivo.    Philadelphia :  E.  Young  Si,  Co. 
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FariM  and  farm-lahorers  in  the  United  Slater — Continued. 


States  aad  Territories. 


Kbofle  lalADd 

hM>utk  UaruUua 

Tfuiieaeee  ....: - 

TexnB 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WaaliiDf^toD 

WfHt  Virginia 

Wisi'^nBin 

Wyoming 

Totid 


Acreage  of  land  in  Catdis. 


XotiiL 


.V)3,306 

13.105,880 

19,561,214 

18. 396, 523 

148,361 

4, 5-ie.  804 

18,145,911 

649,139 

8»  5*38,  394 

11,715,321 

4,341 


407. 735, 041 


Improved. 


389  030 
3. 0!0. 539 
6, 843, 878 
3,964.836 

118,755 
3,073.257 
8,165,040 

102,016 

3.580,254 

5,  899, 343 

338 


188,921,099 


N  am  ber  of  penoos  o- 
gaged  in  agncnluire 


Males. 


11.767 
147,708 
347,953 
152,722 

10,417 

57,  <?fe9 

938,082 

3,759 

73,725 

158,300 

164 


5,535,503 


FeDulcc 


13 
58.  M 
19,  K7 
H»l 

11 

M 
1S,4M 

» 

1,367 
1 


3K,W 


Table  showing  (he  values  of  farms  and  of  farm  implennenis  and  madUnery  in  the  United  Stata 

in  the  year  1870. 

[Compiled  tmm  the  United  States  Censna.] 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arlcansas  

California 

Colorado 

Cunnecticat *. 

Dakota 

Delaware 

DlHtriotof  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idnhu 

Illinois 

I  iidiana t 

Iowa 

K:inMt8 

Kentucky 

l^niHiuna 

Mnino 

Maryland 

MuiMachasetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota *- 

MissiSMippi 

Missouri , 

HoMtana 

>i  obraska 

Neva«la 

New  Hampsh  ire 

N  e  w  J  ersey . . '. 

New  Mex'co 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

I'euimylvania 

Kho4lo'  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tonnessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WnAhington 

AV  est  Virginia 

W  i  ftconsi  n 

Wyoming 

Total 


Of  farms. 


187,733.036 

161,340 

40,029.696 

141,840.028 

3, 385, 748 

124.241.382 

2,085,265 

46.  712.  870 

,  3,800,230 

9.947.920 

94,  559, 468 

492,860 

920,506,346 

634. 804, 189 

392, 662. 441 

90.327,040 

311,338.916 

68,215,421 

102, 9G1, 951 

170. 369,  fm 

116.432,7^4 

398, 240. 57a 

97,  847,  442 

81, 716, 576 

392,90^047 

729. 193 

30,242,186 

1,  4««,  505 
80,589,313 

357.533,376 

2.  260. 139 
1,372.857,766 

78,311.083 

1,054,  46.%  226 

32,353,989 

l,043,481,5f2 

21. 574, 968 

44, 808. 763 

318, 743, 747 

*     60. 149. 950 

3,297.9s 

139, 367. 075 

313,030.845 

3, 978, 341 

101, 604, 381 

300,414.064 

18,187 


9,3^800,861 


OffanniagiB- 
plcoieDtMi4 
maehiaery. 


♦3,2«.«< 

to.  105 

2,m4» 

S^3I6,6N 
S72.»4 

3.246.5W 
HieiS 

l,«l.«4 

39,4J9 

Stfi,074 

1614,701 

34,  Til  587 

17.676,»l 

9Q,SQ0.5(d 
4. 053. 31 J 
8.5718K 
7,139.333 
4.809.  lU 
5,28e,67« 
5.<»0,t<7» 

13. 711,579 
6.721.1W 
4.456.631 

15,596,4» 

145.  O* 

1,548,716 

163,719 

3,4».943 

7,«7,«l 

181,114 

45.997,7a 
4.  OPS.  Ill 

3\eK,7?7 
1.S93,7I7 

35,63«,l« 
786.446 

e,l99,4'?7 

3.396,7« 

291. 3W 

5.9M.279 

4,9M,(a 

i8ft.^51 

2.  Hi  9^ 

H939.364 

5,793 

"336, 878. 4« 


LABOR   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 
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I.— FARM-LABOR. 

Tabh  ahawing  the  average  wages  paid  for  farm  and  other  la3>or  in  the  several  States  and  sec- 
tions in  the  respective  ^ears  1860,  1»70,  and  1874. 


- 

Exporienood  hands  in 

summer. 

Experienced  hands  in  winter. 

StatM. 

Withbo<ird. 

Withoat  board. 

With  board. 

Without  board. 

1880. 

1870. 

1874. 

1860. 

1870. 

1874. 

1860. 

1870. 

1874. 

1660. 

1870. 

1874. 

KBW  KKOLAND  flTATBS. 
7A  niiifl    ...  T  -  - , . . . 

$1  07 
1  04 

94 
1  06 

75 
1  13 

69 
79 
84 
75 
38 
77 

89 

96 

1  02 

93 

1  27 

1  42 

1  06 

1  25 

1  00 

81 

77 

60 
60 
53 
55 

11  50 
1  63 

1  50 
1  49 
1  Ob 
1  50 

1  43 
J  63 
135 

1  50 

93 

1  06 

1  33 
1  23 
1  31 
1  30 
1  40 
1  60 
1  49 
1  33 
1  63 
1  14 
1  06 

85 
61- 
63 

78 

$1*75 
1  44 
1  50 

"i'25 

1  48 
1  63 
1  13 
1  00 

*i'03 

103 
1  13 
1  33 
1  35 

"i'66 

.78 
"i'56 

64 
1  00 
1  00 

$1  49 
1  38 
1  13 
1  40 
1  00 

1  31 
1  16 
1  32 

'""6.3 
95 

1  16 
1  26 
1  32 
1  32 
.1  66 
1  73 
1  34 
1  75 
1  38 
1  12 
1  08 

1  02 
63 
TJ 
81 

13  14 
8  13 
3  00 
1  99 
1  50 
300 

I  87 
8  14 
1  83 
8  00 
I  32 
1  42 

1  66 
1  50 
1  83 
1  79 

1  81 

2  50 
1  97 
1  96 

3  25 
1  52 
1  45 

1  33 
93 
94 
1  07 
1  Oo 
1  01» 
1  45 
1  39 
1  21 
1  54 
1  37 

3  69 
3  (0 
3  25 

3  00 

3  86 
3  18 
3  25 
3  08 
6  00 
1  50 

'ii'ss 

3  13 

1  87 

'i'io 

300 
300 
1  57 
1  25 

*'i'46 

1  48 
1  47 
1  68 
1  75 

""i'56 

80 
1  35 
1  25 

$0  81 
75 
72 
73 
42 
75 

67 
54 
62 
50 
35 
61 

65 
71 
75 
70 
83 

.  88 
70 

1  1.') 
75 
69 
60 

47 
36 
40 
50 

$1  25 
1  06 
1  13 
1  09 
75 
1  35 

1  06 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
67 
76 

85 

89 

94 

98 

94 

1  17 

1  03 

1  04 

1  13 

84 

81 

63 
53 
50 
64 

iloo 

1  06 
1  05 

"i"66 

96 
1  00 

84 
75 

r .. .  .  . 

74 

90 

86 

97 

1  35 

**"*75 

78 

'i'66 

47 
75 
75 

$1  09 
1  06 

1  00 

1  05 

75 

90 
85 
94 

'""'56 
86 

93 
09 
1  00 
1  05 
1  20 
1  14 

1  00 

2  37 
1  35 

99 
90 

69 

52 
60 
71 

$1  67 
1  44 
1  67 
1  53 
1  25 
1  75 

I  49 
1  Hi 
1  56 
1  50 
1  03 
1  10 

I  25 
1  87 
1  36 
1  39 
1  34 
1  67 
1  46 
1  60 
1  73 
1  17 
1  16 

9:t 

77 

75 

90 

75 

94 

1  1.^ 

1  M 

1  07 

1  18 

96 

3  06 
3  33 
1  62 

3  12 
3  13 
3  15 
3  00 

3  41 

4  Oi) 
1  33 

N<^w  RftniDvbire  ,.......- 

11  50 
1  62 

VcTmont 

^HMMChQfM'ttll .......... 

1  50 

Rhode  IslaDd 

Couuccticut 

1  50 

HIDDLK  KTATIS. 

Xew  York 

1  48 

Xew  Jersey 

I*ennAvlviuiiA 

1  42 
1  25 

Delaware ' 

If  nr  vKind 

1  00 

W  e»t  Vinrinin 

1  IS 

WESTSKN  8TATE8. 

Ohio 

IndifliiA 

1  25 
1  11 

Illinois 

1  39 

Micbi»j:an 

Wisconsin ............... 

1  75 

"M  i  nnnitntA 

1  2.'» 

Iowa ..................... 

Kadsas 

NHiraska 

Missouri. ................ 

Eoutucky 

80UTHBBX  BTATBS. 

Virginia 

67 

North  CaroUna 

Sunth  Carolina 

Georgia 

1  00 

Florida 

Alabama 

63 
60 

1  00 
66 
75 
74 

307 
3  50 
3  14 

3  12 

2  17 
1  50 

75 

95 

1  03 

90 

1  07 

1  00 

3  11 
8  3:1 
1  75 

3  50 
3  11 
3  57 
3  83 
3  50 
5  00 
1  00 

75 
75 
65 
87 

1  50 
3  50 
1  00 

335 

'i'66 

1  50 

88 

75 

I  2& 

1  00 

1  03 

97 

3  50 
5  60 

3  50 

4  13 

3  83 
3  00 

1  00 
1  00 
1  05 
1  25 

350 
3  50 
1  60 

"i'sS 

3  12 

.%5 

52 

1  00 

58 
63 
55 

1  39 
3  53 
1  51 

8  3.-. 

1  50 
1  35 

63 

73 
S4 
75 
86 
73 

1  .5; 
1  67 
1  35 

1  a;* 

1  4;.' 
1  46 
1  50 
1  92 
3  00 
75 

50 

**"65 
75 

1  00 
3  .-iO 
I  35 

1  no 

""75 

1  12 

80 
60 
1  33 
61 
92 
75 

3  13 
5  fiO 
1  94 

300 
3  00 
1  50 

75 

l>f ississiDoi  ...... ........ 

I^^^aifiana. r-T,..-T 

1  o.-» 

Texas    

1  00 

A rkiinans ...... .......... 

TenneMseo 

PACIFIC  STATES. 
California ............ 

3  50 

Nevada 

3  .'lO 

Or^WD 

3  Oi) 

TBBBlTOBlBa. 

WajihinBto>» t 

Colorado ..... ............ 

Dakota 

1  00 

Idaho 

1  25 

Arisooa. 

Montana. 

New  Mexico 

75 

1  00 

1  13 

2  50 

50 

1  00 

1  CO 

1  M 

ATBBAGBS. 

Xcw  England  States 

Middle  Hta'toe 

1  00 
74 

1  03 
67 

1  45 

1  32 

1  34 

86 

I  48 

1  36 

1  15 

81 

1  28 

1  03 

1  37 

91 

1  96 
1  76 
1  84 
1  20 

1  93 
1  6L 
1  5^ 
1  09 

70 
53 
71 
56 

1  09 
92 
97 
69 

1  03 

8f: 
93 
69 

99 

81 

1  17 

77 

1  55 

1  36 

1  40 

98 

• 

1  53 
1  -U 

Western  States 

I  35 

^'9 

86 

1  24 

1  17 

1  15 

1  69 

1  56 

64 

9.i 

88 

94 

1  32 

1  26 

2  57 
1  89 

2  06 
2  04 

1  67    3  .••a 
1  44     2  52 

2  65 

3  27 

2  5J 
1  93 

3  13 
1  3^ 

1  47 

1  63 

1  5d 
1  09 

3  22 

1  et 

3  00 
2  2i) 

2  67 

Territories 

1  ','5 

ATGiam........ 

333 

235 

1  55     3  03 

3  96 

3  19 

1  76 

1  55 

1  33 

2  55 

2  15 

1  !*6 

740  LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

Table  showing  the  average  wages  paid  for  farm  and  other  labor,  ^c — CoDtinci^d. 


Experienced  hands  in  summer. 

Experienced  hands  in  winter. 

States. 

With  board. 

Witboat  board. 

With  board. 

Witkoat  board. 

1860. 

1870. 

1874. 

1860. 

1870. 

1874. 

1860. 

1870. 

1874. 

1860. 

1870. 

187i 

MorUhty  vfagei, 

MEW  KXOLAND  STATUS. 
\faiiio 

$19  00 

16  28 

17  28 

127  55 
23  50 

<28  no 

125  00 

§99  :<7 

$15  22 

12  50 

13  mi 
16  22 
10  00 

10  00 

11  53 
8  34 

10  13 

10  00 

4  00 

10  08 

12  14 

122  00 

lis  .*» 

^4  75 
18  33 
91  50 
27  00 
90  00 

Now  HnmDfthire 

24  251  24  00 
29  OO'  a.*)  Kl 

18  25j  22  50 
21  25l  20  00 

Vormont 

"MnniuirhiifiAt.tJi 

20  05   29  36 
14  00   ^00 

24  33 
SO  00 

23  42 

20  50 
22  32 
15  00 

21*75 

21  66 

21  69 

22  50 

31  30 
24  00 

22  60 

18  00 
17  00 

19  12 

15  83 
17  75 
12  OO 
11  00 

16  23 

17  3R 

20  00 

isoo 

16  75 

10  67 

16  83 

7  00 

is' 50 

16  40 

Rhode  Iftlaud 

Coooecticut 

16  00 

15  41 

14  00 

15  28 

14  00 
6  00 

13  at 

15  63 

16  7-1 

16  64 

15  00 

10  «7 

17  55 

16  09 

17  60 
15  00 

14  57 
14  77 

11  42 

0  00 

9  28 

11  43 

28  33 

24  58 

24  67 

25  40 

20  00 
14  43 

21  53 

22  67 

23  33 

24  53 

23  29 

25  02 

29  11 

24  88 
23  33 

25  00 
23  4U 
20  21 

13  26 
12  80 
11  67 

14  50 
14  00 
16  00 
18  58 
20  66 
18  50 
18  88 
18  32 

42  69 
53  :« 
35  75 

40  00 

39  75 

40  00 
/70  00 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

New  York 

22  31 
22  00 
24  03 

18  41 
15  00 
17  30 

New  Jersev 

••••"•( 

Penusylvoiiia 

1 

Delawnre 

^  ar  vlfl  nd 

8  00 
19  50 

84  77 

6  00 
16  77 

1Q  ra 

( 

"West  Virciuia 

f 

WESTERN  STATES. 
Ohio 

ludiaDA 

24  *^0 

..... 

13  Oj   it<  51 

l-i  i-2'.  IH  14 

14  62:    19  .IS 



liliuois 

*J4  nfk 

17  00 
25  00 

18  00 
14  00 
20  00 

8  80 

"h'io 

12  00 

18  56 
SO  00 

24  28 
32  14 
20  39 

25  00 

Michigan 

24  00  ^<  ^ 

11  87 
15  48 
11  31 
13  11 
11  75 
15  00 
11  17 
11  12 

9  04 
8  00 

8  57 

9  36 

18  75 

17  68 
20  11 

18  39 
i:0  83 
20  00 
18  SO 
16  33 

9  54 
9  80 

10  30 

11  44 
14  00 
14  50 

14  50 
16  94 

15  40 

16  20 
14  26 

33  89 
40  00 
30  75 

30  00 
28  57 
27  50 
43  .13 
:«  33 
35  00 
20  00 

WiMCousio 

25  00 
20  00 
20  00 

10  40 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 

28  03 

29  Oit 

Mianesota 

Iowa 

23  08 
27  50 

20  00 
18  GO 

21  34 



Kansas 

Nebraska 

Missouri 



•••••• 

20  00 

14  50 

17  M 

Keiitucky * 



SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Virgioia 

17  78 
13  50 
13  14 
16  00 

13  61 
11  33 
11  71 
11  75 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(^eorifia...... ............ 

Florida 

A  labama 

12  42 

13  00 
11  00 

13  00 
15  00 

14  16 

40  56 
78  33 
45  83 

67  50 
30  09 
25  00 

13  50 
12  00 

19  00 
16  66 

25  00 
40  66 

50  00 

20  66 
40  no 

17  50 

19  00 
17  33 

20  3:) 
20  60 
30  00 

55  63 

101  25 

70  00 

97  50 
52  50 
35  to 

11  00 
11  66 

11  00 
10  66 

12  33 
10  50 

31  67 
70  00 
35  71 

45  00 
21  50 
20  00 

13  50 

19*  00 
13  00 

35  00 
30  66 

30  00 

15  66 

30  00 

15  40 
90  00 
17  33 
19  33 
17  90 
15  33 

48  33 

100  00 
56  67 

70  00 
4 )  00 
25  00 

I^lJMsissippi 

Ijouisiana 

Texas  

A  rkansas 

Tennessee 

PACIFIC  STATES. 

California 

t 

Nevada 

Oi'ut'on 

KOM 

TERIUTORIES. 
WaDhinirton 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Itlabo 

Arizona 

90  00 

O  00    

150  00 

Montana 

76  00 
30  00 

50  00 
40  00 

35  00 
30  00 

N  ew  Mexico 

15  00 

30  00 

AVBQAOES. 

New  England  States .... 

17  10 
13  06 
16  26 
11  97 

26  46 
21  77 
24  07 
16  11 

27  09 
20  60 
22  12 
13  45 

26  90 
19  17 
23  99 
17  52 

19  97 

9  01 

12  58 

10  21 

19  85 
15  32 
18  63 
13  35 

18  60 
13  35 
17  86 
11  88 

39  33 

14  70 
90  07 

15  30 

Middle  States 

Western  States 

***■*• 

■  .  •  *  • 



General  average 

14  60 

22  10 

20  81 

21  89 

11  19 

16  79 

15  42 

18  10 

, 

___. 

Pacific  States 

54  91 
45  50 

43  92!  32  50 
50  82  4n  00 

75  63 
73  00 

45  79 
28  83 

34  88 
31  10 

27  50 
96  00 

68  33 
45  00 

Territories 

_      , 

Average 

50  21 

47  37 

36  25 

74  32 

37  31 

32  99 

96  7^ 

56  67 
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Tahh  showing  the  average  wages  paid  for  farm  and  other  labor  j  ^o. — ContiDned 


Sutes. 


DaU^  wages. 


MKW  EXGLAKD  8TATI8. 


Mnino 

New  Hnmpflhire 

VoimoDt 

MiiMfiachriietts... 

Kliofle  iHlaiid 

Cooneciicut 


MIDDLE  STATES. 


New  York 

New  Jeney — 
PeiiuftjlvnuiA.. 

Dchiw.iro 

Marjlaiid 

West  Virginia . 


WESTERN  BTATB& 


Ohio 

Indi.ina... 
Uliiioifl  ... 
Michi^n  . 
WiPcoMiin 
lliuoesota 

Iowa 

K:(nMI8 

Nebrnaka . 
Mi^ouri.  . 
KeDtiick3*. 


BOUTHEBX  STATES. 


Virjrfuia 

N^'Tth  Carolina 
SoHili  Ciiroiina  . 

GogTKia 

Florida 

Alabama 

M  iaHiBdippi 

Limiaixina 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tsnnessee 


PACIFIC  STATES. 


California. 
Nevada... 
Or«;g<m. ... 


TEKRITORIBS. 


Washington  . 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Arizona 

Montana 

New  Mexico. 


AVERAGES. 

New  England  StitM 

Middle  States 

Western  States 

Southern  States 

General  average 

Pacific  St9.tes 

Territories 

Avenge 


Ordinary  hands  in  sammer. 


With  board. 


1860. 


10  94 
88 
75 
79 
50 
1  00 


68 

7a 

C3 
50 
38 
52 


68 
71 
78 
73 
01 
10 
76 
06 
00 
67 
64 


1870. 


$1  18 


1 
1 
1 


31 
14 
15 
83 
56 


52 
33 
3t 

47 


47 

48 


54 
55 
51 


3  00 
300 
1  61 


3  25 
1  75 
1  35 


60 


81 
57 
8:i 
47 


67 


2  20 
1  4«i 


1  83 


1  13 

1  2:< 

1  01 

75 

73 

82 


98 
94 

9ei 
oo 

04 

3n 

09 
04 
25 
82 
84 


63 
48 
53 
68 


1874. 


$1 
1 


25 
00 

87 


1  00 


1  18 
1  13 

89 

86 


64 


82 

84 
1  06 
1  00 


75 
70 


1  00 


61 
75 
79 
69 
84 
72 


I  52 
1  8;) 
1  25 


1 
1 
1 
2 


68 
94 
00 


1  75 

4  00 

75 


1  30 
95 

1  03 
67 


96 


1  53 

2  00 


1  77 


54 

75 


75 
50 
75 
50 


1  00 

1  5U 
1  00 


1  25 


Withoat  board. 


1860. 


02 
95 
88 
63 


67 


1  17 
1  25 


1  21 


$1  10 

1  25 

1  01 

1  13 

83 


99 
09 
95 


62 
76 


96 
96 
06 
02 
41 
38 


1 
1 
I 
1 
1  01 


50 
25 
93 
89 


66 
47 
5? 
6t* 


70 
81 


75 
81 
71 


2  17 
4  00 

1  86 


3  75 

2  7:> 
1  50 


1  25  1  00 


1  07 
88 

1  12 
69 


94 


2  66 
IT  00 


2  34 


1870. 

$1  54 

1  75 

1  50 

1  58 

1  33 

2  06 

1  54 

1  72 

1  4; 

1  25 

]  04 

1  13 

1  28 

1  32 

1  43 

1  45 

1  40 

1  86 

1  52 

1  50 

I  68 

1  14 

1  15 

97 

70 

78 

81 

75 

SS 

I  2» 

1  11 

1  00 

1  14 

1  01 

2  15 

2  67 

1  75 

2  37 

2  40 

2  75 

2  2^1 

2  33 

5  00 

1  50 

1  63 

1  36 

1  45 

94 

1  35 

2  19 

8  67 

9  43 

1874. 


$1  69 
1  62 
1  50 

'i*50 


1  71 
1  56 
1  25 
1  00 


93 


1  07 
1  23 
1  43 
1  40 


1  00 


76 

iso 


1  00 
75 

1  25 
75 


50 


2  00 
2  50 
1  6 


1  75 


1  75 


1  5? 

1  30 


Ordinary  hands  in  winter. 


With  board. 


1860. 


10  63 
63 
57 
67 
40 
75 


48 
50 
51 

25 
43 


55 
57 
58 
55 
81 
62 
57 
95 
75 
56 
46 


40 
28 
31 
3rt 


43 
36 


49 
45 
46 


1  31 
3  00 
1  34 


3  00 
1  25 
1  00 


50 


61 
43 
64 
40 


52 


1870. 


90  94 
94 
88 
92 
67 
1  17 


81 
90 
76 
50 
55 
56 


70 
70 
73 
74 

73 
03 
76 
84 
00 
65 
64 


50 
41 
4f 

4;j 


4'. 

ai 

6ti 
61 
6,' 
50 


1  22 

1  59 

9i 


1 
1 
2 
1 
I 
2 


00 
25 
0^1 
50 
33 
50 
50 


92 
6- 

7; 

51 


73 


1  891  1  25 
1  191  1  44 


1874. 


Without  board. 


1860. 


fO  87 

87t 

1  00 


10 


82 
50 
72 
75 


43 


67 
64 
81 


50 
70 


60 


44 

50 


50 


75 
50 


75 
1  50 
I  25 


75 


75 


91 
64 
65 
54 


68 


1  54i  1  35 


1  17 
75 


96 


89 
94 
86 
92 
67 


75 
77 
80 


50 
67 


81 
84 
87 
94 
U 
07 
HI 
50 
1  00 
86 
75 


56 
40 
52 
65 


60 
49 


75 
71 
62 


1  70 
4.00 
1  56 


3  50 
2  13 
1  50 


1  00 


86 
70 
9 
59 


.  78 


2  42 
1  78 


3  10 


1870. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


21 
25 
25 
26 
17 
501 


1  19 
1  37 


17 
00 
82 
90 


100 
1  04 
1  11 


13 
10 
49 
18 
30 
50 
90 
921 


77 
59 
70 
60 
45 
TJ 
97 
1  00 
91 
94 
74 


1  70 

2  17 
1  45 


1  27 

1  08 

1  15 

76 


1  06 

T77 
3  03 


1  90 


1874. 


91  31 

1  37 

1  17 

1  19 

1  00 
1  02 


76 


1  01 

1  20 


75 


62 


75 


75 


35 
75 


3  00 
3  50 
3  00 


1  50 

1  82 

2  75 

3  >  0 

1  00 

1  92 

3  25 

1  00 

1  35 

1  26 
99 
96 
82 


1  01 


2  17 

3  IS 


2  14 


♦  I 
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LABOR   IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 


(•±0 


8  akowing  the  average  wageB  paid  for  farm  and  other  lahory  4-0, — Contiuaed. 


I 

I       Common  labortTs  at  otbor  than  fanU'Work. 


Stitea. 


ily  tpogei. 

BLAlfD  STATES. 


sbii-o . 


id.. 

t... 


LB  BTATKB. 


i\Jk 


Ilia 

KKN  STATKSi. 


EBN  STATES. 


lina 
iua  . 


iriC  STATES. 


BITOBIBS. 


» 

BBAOBS. 

id  States 

en 

Ilea 

fttea 


ea 


With  board. 


1860. 


10  80 

eo 
so 

50 

1  to 


86 
75 
19 
50 

72 


79 
81 
87 
82 
H9 
80 
84 
1  19 
1  35 
7U 
72 


58 
44 
53 
67 


1870. 


ei 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


19 
M 
19 
15 
00 
67 


1  28 


1 
1 
1 


63 
50 


63 
75 
61 


1  66 
3  50 
1  71 


2  00 
2  50 


50 


80 
67 
88 
59. 


74 


2  29 
1  67 

1  9d 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


20 
16 
00 
75 
95 


08 
16 
14 
08 
08 
34 
23 
38 
50 
98 
04 


72 
60 
80 
61 


91 
95 
25 
9:* 
01 
80 


1  78 

2  18 
1  50 


1  88 

1  Hi 

2  21 
250 
2  25 
5  00 
1  00 


1  25 
1  06 

1  18 
88 


1  09 


1  82 

2  38 

2  10 


1874. 


ei  14 

11  37 

1  12 

1  25 

1  08 

1  25 

1  15 

83 

1  00 

.•••••• 

1  19 

1  17 

99 

1  00 


92 


97 

84 
1  13 
1  50 


1  00 

i*c6 


67 

60 


50 
50 
62 


1  00 
1  50 
1  00 


1  00 


1  25 


Withont  board. 


Female  acrvinta. 


With  board. 


1  22 

1  05 

1  07 

62 


99 


1  IT 
1  00 

1  O* 


1660. 


1  21 
1  07 
1  19 


50 
98 


1  08 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


06 
19 
20 
19 
05 


1  13 


75 
62 
0.) 
99 


75 
67 

78 
88 


84 
75 


9^ 
1  00 


1  96 
4  12 

2  12 


2  50 

3  5/ 


1  00 


1  06 
99 

1  21 
82 

1  02 

2  73 
2  3 1 

2  X\ 


1870. 

$1  54 

1  81 

1  44 

1  60 

1  50 

2  17 

1  67 

1  64 

1  65 

1  56 

1  08 

1  27 

1  49 

1  56 

1  60 

1  57 

1  54 

1  73 

1  69 

1  87 

2  13 

I  48 

1  39 

1  01 

82 

1  01 

1  09 

70 

1  21 

1  45 

1  70 

1  27 

1  :t9 

1  15 

2  31 

300 

2  12 

2  50 

2  50 

3  00 

3  50 

3  25 

«  00 

1  50 

1  68 

1  48 

1  61 

1  16 

1  49 

2  4:^ 

3  18 

2  8.1 

1874.  I  1860. 


•1  ro 

i  H7 
1  50 
1  67 

"  i  50 


1  53 
1  U 

1  4) 


1  SO 


1  29 
I  25 
1  5^ 
1  75 


"1*25 

'*'i"c6 

90 

*'*i  66 

75 

to 
1  62 


50 


2  50 
2  50 
2  OJ 


1  50 


1  25 
i  25 


1  61 

1  47 

1  41 

92 

1  36 


i8:o. 


to  38 
38 
32 
41 
25 


2  3  J  i 

1  3:)  I 

1  8) 


41 
36 
31 


38 
24 


26 
37 
36 
32 
33 
35 
60 
€0 
29 
38 


28 
16 
29 
31 


32 
37 
40 
37 
32 


1  19 
4  00 
1  1.) 


1  50 

2  7.-) 
50 


2^ 


3-> 
34 
Zi 
3) 


34 


2  II 
1  35 

I  6i 


1874. 


10  50 
46 


50 


69 
75 
56 
SO 

'31 


45 
40 
49 
SO 


28 


50 


29 


25 


1  00 
1  00 


«4 


49 
5H 
44 


40 


1  UU 

n:i 

81 


4-1 


LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


Table  ahowipg  the  aterage  tcagetpaid  for /arm  and  other  Jahcvy  ^c— CoiitiDned. 


• 
Common  laborers  at  other  than  farm- work. 

Fem.ile  serraatH. 

States. 

With  board. 

Without  board. 

With  bosrd. 

I860. 

1870. 

1874. 

1860. 

1870. 

1874. 

1660. 

1870. 

1 

Monthly  wagi't, 

KKW  BKGLAHD  STATES, 
^nine   ...................... 

$15  63 
10  00 

14  40 
19  11 
12  00 
16  00 

15  24 

12  00 

13  80 

$19  11 

17  00 

22  50 
26  50 
20  00 

23  33 

20  10 

18  to 

20  07 
16  00 
11  50 
80  67 

18  00 

21  38 

22  45 
£0  28 

20  42 
22  89 

21  10 
2:1  20 
21  50 

21  eo 

19  27 

11  98 

11  70 

12  CO 

14  14 
16  00 

16  85 

17  00 
19  70 

16  20 

17  70 

15  36 

34  81 
40  00 
30  00 

35  00 

36  43 
40  00 
73  33 
00  00 
70  00 
35  00 

$2566 
20  CO 

15  66 

35  33 
11  00 
19  28 
10  00 

"i4*66' 

18  80 
17  00 
34  35 

10  80 
'"*8'66 

120  63 
16  00 
21  00 
29  57 
84  00 

• 

18  50 

7  •« 
6  00 
6  X 
6  00 
6  00 

506 
4  64 
4  82 
4  00 

2  00 

4  50 

539 
6  12 
6  6U 
6  06 

6  17 

5  97 

5  79 

7  60 
13  00 

4  67 

6  10 

4  04 

3  60 

5  28 
550 

110  ^ 

»1  (U 

^ow  HaniDshire 

•35  00 

11  12  :  H «« 

Vermont 

10  to  i  10  '2^ 

MnBiinchnaeita 

10  20 
12  00 

IJU) 

Rhode  laland 

CJoniitiCticiit ................. 

10  50  !    ti  fit 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

New  York 

81  78 
19  50 
30  56 

9  55 

10  CO 

New  tTeraev. ....  ............ 

8  83  !  16  « 

Peousylvauia ••• 

Delaware  .........  .......... 

7  88 
800 

7  83 
e  36 

•    852 
9  11 
9  45 
9  91 

8  85 
898 

9  31 
9  £0 

14  50 
7  55 
807 

5  48 

5  00 
7  40 

6  95 

7  00 
0  31 

10  43 
10  05 

5  5J 
9  ^ 

6  tiS 

27  89 
33  3:i 
32  75 

32  00 
25  05 
20  00 
40  00 
40  00 
50  00 
10  00 

840 

4« 

MarvlQnd 

500 
4  10 

14  31 
14  62 

12  90 

13  82 
16  46 

13  44 

14  05 
21  50 
SO  00 
16  00 

12  43 

10  15 

8  34 

10  M 

13  33 

7  00 

30  54 

18  86 
SO  17 

31  37 
83  25 

24  59 
28  67 
21  25 
31  67 

25  00 

18  00 

19  96 

15  32 
12  00 
14  17 
19  33 

West  Virginia 

700 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Ohio 

7S3 

ludiaDa 

85S 

Illinois 

10  IB 

Micliisnn ,T-r».. 

liOO 

WiacocsiD 

900 

MiDuesuta 

Iowa 

BOO 

Kansas 

Miasoiiri 

Keutuckv 

SOUTHERN  STATf&B. 

Viririnia 

4m 

Nofi  h  Carolina 

700 

8<>utli  Carolina 

800 

Geomia 

700 

Florida 

A Inliama 

14  17 

13  00 

14  50 
10  00 
12  67 
10  00 

42  86 
73  33 
36  33 

9  00 
10  00 
32  50 

18  67 

19  00 
32  25 

17  00 

18  40 
15  13 

• 

47  50 

100  00 

60  00 

7  00 

8  00 

7  00 

8  00 
8  00 
4  80 

37  08 
52  50 
30  00 

30  00 
32  14 
18  00 

7» 

yiHsitwinni 

500 

Louisiana 

14  OO 

Texus  

14  00 

Arkansas 

Tenncs8ee ...... 

900 

FACIFIC  STATES. 

Jalifornia 

Nevada 

30  00 

'  )i'eirou 

60  00 

30  00 

TERBITORIES. 

^nsliington 

Colorado 

34  00 
25  00 

In'sb 

51  00 
35.00 

Dakota i 

10  01 

IdnUo  

30  00 

A.rixona 

M<intJMi|^ 

50  00 
16  00 

4U0O 

"New  Mexico 

12  00 

18  00 

8  00 

660 

▲VEBA0B8. 

Now  Enzliwd  States 

14  52 

10  03 

15  41 

11  65 

81  41 
17  86 
21  12 
15  .12 

80  00 
15  92 
20  02 
12  06 

83  34 
17  88 
33  34 
17  13 

6  73 
4  17 
6  68 
6  12 

10  87 

8  U8 

9  43 

10  80 

Middle  States v 

8  0« 

Western  Slates 

9ii 

7  79      «J« 

9  IC 
30  00 

12  90 

18  92 

17  00 

19  90 

5  93 

904 

50  84 
23  67 

34  94 
48  .•>4 

'siie' 

69  16 
34  67 

36  53 
23  04 

27  99 

Territoi  ies 

29  58    21  30 

^15 

Avenij;o 

37  36 

41  74 

31  16 

51  92 

29  89 

38  78  1 

1 

LABOR   IN   THE    UNITED   STATES. 
II.— MECHANICAL  LABOR. 
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I'ahle  Bhattiwg  the  areragt  daily  wages,  wilhout  board,  paid  in  the  several  States  and  sections  to 
persons  emploged  in  the  under-mentioned  trades  in  the  respective  years  18(30,  1870,  and  1H74. 


States. 


XEW  K3IGLAX0  8TATE0. 

Maino 

^ew  Haropabire — 

Vcirount 

HasMU-baaetts 

Kbude  lalnDd 

CoDoecticot 


MJUOLK  STATES. 

New  York 

Ne>pr  Jeraey 

reiinsylvuDia 

IVlaware 

Haryland    

Weat  Virgioia 

WESTSBM    STATES. 

Obio 

iDdiana 

niinoia 

MiebipiD 

Wiscoosin 

Hinucaota 

Iowa 

Knuans 

Nebraaka 

MiaMouri 

Keotocky 

eOUTBBIlN  STATES. 


VirginU 

N«  nh  Carolina. 
8outb  Caroliua. 

Georgia 

Fhirda 

Abibania 

Loiii'«iiuia 

Texaa 

MtSbitiaippi 

Jkikmiaaa 

TcDoeaaee 


FACIFIC  STATES. 

CnliforniA 

Nev.tda 

Oregon 

TBBBITOBIBS. 

Washington 

Colorado 

Ihikota 

Idabo  

Arixona 

Montana 

}iew  Mexico 


▲VEBAUES. 

New  England  Sta'ea. 

Middle  Statiti 

Western  States 

Soathem  States 


Generni  average 

Pacific  States  (gold) . . 
Territories  (gold) 


Average. 


Blacksmitbs. 


18G0. 


1870. 


$1  97  #2  78 


Ot 
21 
91 
50 
t) 


1  06 
1  4rt 
1  4; 
1  50 
1  50 
i  G9 


75 
9:{ 
02 
10 
28 
90 

n 

69 
50 
03 
03 


3  00 
2  8e 
2  95 
2  50 
2  92 


2 
2 


74 

60 


2  43 

2  5(. 
2  21 
2  it 


2 
2 


48 
60 
2  7!> 
2  78 

2  71 

3  03 


1  40 
1  50 
1  67 
1  88 


2  :iO 


70 
60 
50 
60 
03 


3 
3 
3 
2 
2 


01 
29 
50 
7H 
74 


2  09 
2  04 
2  25 
2  71 
2  23 

2  93 

3  30 

2  86 

3  11 
3  21 
2  70 


4  23  4  10 
6  80  5  50 
4  50  3  88 


8  50 
5  25 
2  25 


2  50 


5  00 
4  88 

3  50 

6  00 

6  00 

7  00 

4  00 


1  89 

1  55 

2  13 
2  12 

1  92 

5~1-. 


4  90 


2  et 

2  49 
2  iiS 
2  68 


1874. 


12  37 
3  44 

2  8r 
2  83 


2  64 
96 
3V 

00 
50 
5U 


2 
2 
3 
2 
2 


^'*™nS'.T  *"'  Cabinet-makers 
mnaohs. 


1860. 


1870. 


1874. 


1860. 


1870. 


1874. 


12  30 $3  K>f3  50$1  88$2  71 12  12 

3  00 

2  88 

3  16 


Coopers. 


1860. 


1870. 


1874. 


2  30 
2  00 
2  81 


2  50 

3  00 
2  50 


3  50 
2  63 


2  20 

2  50 

2  :»o 

3  00 


4  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  50 
3  25 


3  00 
6  00 
5  00 


4  00 


3  50 

3  75 

»  •  •  • 

4  00 
3  7f 


2  88 
2  65 
2  66 
2  99 


2  50 
2  631 
2  42 

1  75 

2  00 


691 
56 


02 
58 

S■^ 
00 
5 


3  87 
2  75 
3  90  3  67 

3  00' 

3  5c 


2  16 


18 
60 
TJ 
41 
54 
41 
47 
17 


3  50 
2  71 
2  68 


1  75 
1  Kl 

1  71 

2  58 


2 
2 
3 
2 
2 


25 
60 
.13 
94 

83 


2  28 


4  96 

6  80 

5  421 


800 
6  50 
3  25 


3  00 


3  64 

2  80 

3  00 

4  00 
3  50 
3  03 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


37 
61 
50 
48 
26 
69 
63 

3  92 

4  25 
3  70 
3  81 


69 
41 
90 
00 


2  25 

3  09 
3  52 
3  36 
3  96 
3  55 
3  22 


4  61 

5  87 
5  00 


6  00 

6  06 
5  00 
9  00 

7  50 
9  00 
4  00 


227 

1  83 

2  'i7 
2  41 


2  72 

4  49 

5  20 


4  85 


2  79 


4  67 
3  80 


2  30 


5  73 
5  19{ 


4  23  5  46 


3  SO 
3  33 
3  66 
3  09 


3  40 


5  16 

6  65 


5  96 


3 
3 
2 
3 
4 


23 

34 
89 
.V) 
00 


1 
2 
2  00 


631 
ID 


00 
75 


1  77 


2  95 


3  06, 
3  25) 
3  69; 


32 
3i 
50 
50 


1  66 


300 
3  00 

350 

■  •  •  •  ■ 

'4*66 
3  50 

2  00 

3  00 
2  .'iO 
2  50 

50 
75 
00 
50 
08 


5  00 


3  50 
5  50 


5  00 
4  00 


3  45 
3  32 
3  37 
3  20 


3  33 


99 

84 

8 

01 

DC 

10 

00 

50 


2  10 

1  84 


1  68 

1  50 

2  17 
2  08 


83 
12 
50 
25 
2  71 
229 


2 
2 
3 
2 


5  50  3  75 

6  0 )  6  8^ 
5  00  4  41 


6  00 

4  87 


2  50 


1  91 

1  68 

2  11 
2  31 


2  00 


5  50  5  01 
4  CO  4  46 


5  05  4  74 


2  56 

3  12 

2  75 

3  25 

2  88 


2  74 
2  38 
2  19 
2  50 
2  40 
2  46 


55 
65 
91 


2  :i8! 
2  55 
2  60^ 
2  671 
551 
471 

2  60! 

3  18 
75 
66 
83 


3  00 
3  00 
2  81 


2  21 
2  62 
2  83 


2 
2 


3 
2 
2 


1  70 

2  00 

2  03 

2  50 

1  86 

2  50 

1  95 

2  88 

3  00 
2  75 


2  14 
2  06 
2  57. 

2  5a 

2  25' 
2  80 
72 
71 
25 
03 
63 


88 
50 


2  75 


2 
2 
3 
3 
3 


2  no 

2  50 


3  e; 

5  8: 

3  88 


53 
13 


6  ( 0 

6  00 

7  00 
4  00 


2  88 
2  45 
2  75 
2  61 


3  00 
2  83 


3  00 

I  •  •  •  ■ 

4  00 

3  00 

3  00 

5  50 


4  00 
2  75 


2  79 
2  82 
2  56 
2  95 


2  67  2  78 


4  54 

5  44 


3  50 
3  65 


4  99,  3  57 


$1  74  $2  67 12  12 


75 
13 
25 
50 
00 


1  64 
1  34 
1  31 

n 
1  .v) 
1 53 


1  58 

1  62 

2  00 


2  00 

1  88 


1  55 
i  00 
1  56 
1  44 


50 
50 
37 
50 
25 
78 


4  00 

I  •  •  •  • 

4  12 

5  00 


3  00 


1  CO 
4  46 
1  95 
1  95 


Ti 


82 


3  00 
3  17 
3  19 

2  50 

3  00 


2  67 

2  751 
2  37 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


66 
35' 
59 
50 
25 
64 


30 
41 
44 
48 
36 
66 
61 
37 
02 
61 
71 


2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 


19 
00 
22 
00 
00 
19 


2 
2 


13 
75 

18 

00 
72 
00 
3  00 
3  58 
3  00 
2  49 


2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 


12 
25 
2  75 
2  50 
00 
00 


2 
3 


2  50 
2  90 


1  63 


3  00 


3  00 


3  75 
5  84 
3  63 


00 
33 


3  50 


00 
50 


6  00 
4  00 


2  92 
2  y> 

2  69 
2  57 


3  00 
2  50 


4  00 


3  00 


2  67 


2  48 
2  43 
2  50 
2  63 

2  51 


4  06 
4  00 


4  41  4  00 
4  76  3  00 


Carpenters. 


1860. 


1870. 


$2  00  $2  43 


1  75' 

2  05 
1  98 
1  50 
1  67 


1  74 
1  60 
1  59 
1  50 
1  50 
1  73 


78 
83 


2  03 


90 
13 
80 
01 


2  63 

2  87 

3  25 

2  50 

3  08 


1874. 


12  75 

2  94 
300 

3  02 


2  75 
2  50 
2  05 
2  28 


1  74 
1  50 

1  90 

2  13 


10 
75 
08 
75 
43 
35 


73 
83 

82 
77 
72 
92 
96 
10 
88 
85 


3  22 


2  25 
2  70 


2 
2 
2 
2 


25; 

12; 

41 
29 


5 
29 
60 
88 
.50 
00 
75 
14 
3  43 
3  25 
3  13 


3  95  4  14 
7  OOi  5  75 

4  50  4  06 


6  00 
4  38 
3  25 


3  00 


1  83 

1  61 

2  10 
2  13 

1  92 


5  15 
4  16 


4  03!  4  58,  3  50!  4  66 


00 
05 
75 


6  (0 
6  50 


50 
00 


2  79 
2  59 
2  98 
2  95 


o  fin 


4  6.'t 

5  40 


2 
2 

2 
2 

2 


65 
75 
37 
75 
50 
50 


233 
2  33 

287 


2  50 

2  fiO 

3  00 


3  00 
3  20 


1  70 

2  75 
2  50 
2  75 


2  25 
2  50 

2  50 

3  00 
2  75 


3  00 
6  00 

4  00 


4  SO 


2  50 
5  00 


5  00 
4  25 


2  93 
2  59 
2  72 
2  52 


03| 


2  69 

4  25 
4  29 


•  Piecework. 


I 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

PeDDnylvoiiiA.. 

Delaware 

MarylMOil 

West  Virginia. 


WItfTKRN  STATES. 


Ohio...... 

Imiiana... 
Illinois  ... 
l^lichfjo^n  . 
Wiscnusin 
Minnesota 

Iowa 

Kansas  ... 
Nebraska. 
Alissouri. . 
Kentacky 


SOUTH KBN  STATES. 


Virginia 

Noith  Car  Una 
South  Carolina. 

Oporgia 

Florida 

AlnlMima 

I/ouiaiaua 

Te.xa8 

Hississippi 

Arkansfls 

Tcunestff  e 


PACIFIC  STATES. 


California. 
Nevada . . . 
Oregon  ... 


TEURITOBISS. 


Wasbinffton  . 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Arizona 

Montana 

New  Mexico. 


AVEIIAGBS. 

New  England  States. . , 
Middle  States 


1  n 


75 
60 


1  50 


50 

84 


94 
96 
02 
00 
08 
96 
93 
55 
50 
46 
17 


1  80 
1  50 

1  85 

2  13 


50 
50 
50 
00 
42 
36 


4  06 
7  80 
4  34 


6  00 
4  37 
3  50 


3  00 


1  80 
1  70 


01 
f>5 
52 
50 
50 
70 


2  71 
2  78 
2  77 
2  68 
2  71 
2  9i 
78 
21 
00 
03 
96 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 


40 
34 
40 
75 
25 
09 
3  36 
3  05 
3  32 
3  II 
2  86 


4  07 

5  80 
4  10 


5  SO 
5  15 
4  50 
9  00 
0  75 
7  50 
4  00 


2  87 
2  fii) 


263 
2  92 

2  42 

3  00 
00 
40 


3 
2 


2  29 
2  37 
2  56 


2 
3 
2 


75 
00 
50 


300 
290 


1  63 
3  00 

2  50 
2  75 


2  50 
2  50 


3  00 
2  83 


4  00 

5  00 
4  50 


500 


3  00 
5  00 


4  00 
3  50 


2  67 
it  T.i 


2  11 


84 
76 
00 
00 
08 


08 
3J 
49 
30 
49 
33 
47 
69 
00 


2  71 
2  37 


I  71 
1  67 
1  90 
1  94 


2  67 
2  50 

2  87 

3  50 
2  67 
2  32 


4  75 
7  80 

5  60 


00 
87 
00 


400 


2  17 


72 

90 
15 
50 
58 
15 


3  57 
3  35 
3  38 
3  40 


17 
50 
37 
13 
95 
70 
53 


2  82 
2  46 

2  70 

3  U6 

2  OC 

3  42 
77 
18 
11 
32 
32 


4  72 
6  83 

5  00 


6  00 
6  43 
50 
00 
50 


9  00 
4  CO 


3  40 
3  17 


3  07 

1  52 

3  17 

1  83 

2  74 

1  35 

3  75 

n 

3  25 

2  00 

2  58 

1  57 

2  64 

1  50 

3  00 

1  64 

3  38 

1  98 

1  54 

400 

2  13 

1  86 

3  00 

1  85 

2  12 

300 
2  00 

3  50 

3  10 

1  96 

2  00 

1  44 

3  00 

1  06 

2  50 

1  88 

2  50 

1  75 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

200 

3  00 

1  90 

3  50 

233 

3  00 

1  50 

3  00 

2  08 

3  16 

2  20 

5  00 

3  88 

6  00 

5  88 

5  00 

395 

5  00 

500 

4  00 

3  50 

3  50 

6  01 

5  00 

3  00 



3  38 

1  61 

.1  no 

1  ft.n 

2  30 
2  30 
2  64 

(•) 
2  90 
2  25 


2 

2 


30 
27 
2  34 
2  43 
26 
66 
46 
98 
43 
64 
56 


1  86 

1  69 

2  00 
2  36 
2  00 
2  65 
2  81 

67 
00 


2 
3 


2  97 
2  45 


2  36 
1  96 

1  78 

2  00 
2  50 
2  62 

2  08 
2  25 
2  31 

'i*25 
2  50 
1  50 

i'so 

250 

1  58 
3  00 

2  50 
2  50 

2  66 

2' 66 

233 

2  17 

1  92 

2  01 

1  50 
200 

2  18 


28 

25 
40 
25 
75 
4J 
36 
25 
00 
92 
65 


2  00 

1  58 

2  67 
2  18 


50 
50 


3  17 


50 
42 
53 


4  95 
700 

5  40 


6  00 
5  87 


3CT 

3  00 

3S4 

4  SO 

2  75, 

3  11 

385 

3  17 

3 

3  51 

3U 

.... 

3  It 

3  7i 

353 

4tt 

.... 

363 

.... 

31i 

39d 

294 

3 

267 

t 

•  •  • ' 

275 

f       % 

S5U 

280 

•  ••  < 

400 

1 

400 

1   3 

425 

i   3 

340 

>  >  • 

344 

i    5 

321 

2 

4fB 

3 

604 

500 

1    » 

4  00 


222 

1   <M 


•  00 

6  21 

400 

11 

8 
9 
4 


00 
50 
00 
00 


51 
41 


3 


3 
i 
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Table  showing  the  average  daily  wages  paid^  <f*o. — Continned. 


8UtM. 


raw  KHGLAXD  8IATB8. 


Maine 

"S&m  Hampfthire 

VonnoDt  

Manaachusetto . . 
Rhode  lalnnd... 
Connecticat 


MIDDLE  STATES. 


Kew  York 

Ifew  Jerwy 

PcuDsylvabia . . 

DelawAre 

^arvlaod 

"^'eet  Vlrglnift. 


WESTERN  STATES. 


Ohio 

Indiana . . . 
lllinoifl  ... 
Michii^n  . 
TViscoDAin 
Xlinueeota 

Iowa 

Kaimas  — 
ICebraska . 
MiMoari... 
Keotacky . 


BOUTHEBN  STATES. 


Virginia 

ICorth  Carolina 
Sonth  Ciuolina. 

Georfsia 

FloTida 

Alab.ima 

Louiniana 

Texas  

Miiwissippi 

Arkanitas  

Tennessee 


PACIFIC  STATES. 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

TERBrrOBIES. 

Washington , 

Colorado 

Dakoto 

Idaho 

Arixona 

Montana 

Kew  Mexico 


▲YEBAGES. 

Kew  England  States. 

Middle  Suites 

Western  States 

Southern  States 


General  average. 


Paciflo  States  (gold) 
Territories  (gold) . . . 


Average. 


Tailors. 


180a 


|l  86 
1  75 


65 

00 
37 


1  66 

1  0-2 

1  34 

(*) 


1  43 


f  59 
I  76 
i  80 
69 
30 
64 
95 
3  95 
3  75 
3  10 
3  13 


1  74 
1  95 
3  10 
300 


1 
3 


94 
13 
1  93 
1  50 
1  83 
303 


3  60 
6  00 
3  80 


4  00 


1  74 

1  50 
3  09 

I  84 


1  83 


4  47 
4  00 


4  34 


167a 

13  64 

3  67 

3  31 

3  48 

3  00 

8  45 

8  47 

355 

3  07 

(*) 

8  35 

380 

388 

3  33 

3  30 

3  35 

338 

3  48 

3  60 

3  93 

3  38 

3  64 

364 

909 

1  94 

3  17 

3  46 

1  75 

3  6-3 

3  84 

3  67 

3  83 

380 

2  54 

3  88 

4  31 

3  SO 

435 

4  69 

3  00 

8  UO 

6  00 

8  00 

4  00 

3  60 

3  31 

3  GO 

3  43 

3  49 

3  91 

5  48 

4  67 

1874. 


13  50 
3  75 
3  50 
8  37 


330 
3  35 
3  14 
3  50 
1  75 
8  73 


830 
1  93 
833 


13  09 
1  80 
1  70 
1  94 
1  50 
9  00 


1  71 

1  59 
1  40 
1  50 
3  00 
1  50 


1  74 
1  61 
1  95 


1  79 

1  50 

336 

3  50 

1  93 

1  75 

3  00 

9  50 

9  50 
9  95 


9  00 
3  00 
9  50 
3  50 


9  00 


3  00 
3  9;.> 


3  0) 
3  50 


3  00 


3  no 


4  00 

3  50 


3  03 
3  37 
3  32 
3  75 


3  57 


Tanners. 


186a 


3  35 
3  37 


3  31 


3  00 
1  83 


1  67 

1  17 

3  3iR 

3  50 

3  50 


3  13 

1  5U 
1  00 
1  75 


4  00 

5  60 
4  10 


3  00 


1  84 
i  62 
1  97 
3  Od 


1  87 


4  57 
3  00 


3  78 


$3  64 
3  01 


187a 


3  63 
a  75 
3  75 
3  75 


3  74 
8  55 
3  08 
3  00 
3  GO 
8  10 


9  45 
9  35 
3  50 
3  55 
61 
85 
bO 


3 
3 
3 
3  15 
3  50 
3  88 
9  40 


98 
04 
5t> 
75 
75 
71 
08 
79 
17 
:<  83 
938 


1 
9 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
8 
3 


3  97 
3  31 


5  00 

6  00 


•3  50 
3  35 
8  75 
3  38 


8  00 
7  00 


4  00 


3  73 
3  33 
3  73 
3  59 


1874. 


«1  83 


8  33 
3  08 
8  05 
3  00 
50 
44 


1 
3 


8  16 

9  08 
9  5U 


9  00 


900 
9  75 


I  75 


9  SO 


9  53 


4  00 

3  00 


9  60 


3  61 
6  00 


4  88 


8  73 
3  03 
3  33 
3  33 


3  32     1  87 


Tinsmiths. 


Wheelwri:!btii. 


1860. 


4  00 
300 


50 
88 
85 


1  75 
1  67 


1  74 
1  33 
1  37 


3  00 
1  75 


1  79 
1  90 
9  01 
1  79 
9  94 
1  54 
1  86 
3  17 
87 
17 


9 
9 

900 


1  66 
9  00 
1  65 
9  97 


9  50 
9  38 
9  53 
1  80 
9  17 
1  75 


4  04 
6  00 
4  93 


6  00 
4-50 


1  75 
1  64 
3  02 
3  07 


4  76 

5  85 


3  SO     500 


13  50 
a  8:i 
3  75 
3  56 
3  00 
883 


187a 


78 
95 
17 
50 
95 


8  48 


9 
3 
9 


49 
47 
64 
9  59 
9  50 
9  81 


9 
3 
3 
9 
9 


70 
10 
50 
61 
67 


30 
17 
18 
43 
75 
9  90 
9  87 
3  94 
3  l«i 
3  14 
9  73 


4  00 

5  3i 
3  61 


73 
60 
00 
03 
3:1 
50 
00 


9  74 
3  40 
3  7.1 
8  60 


1874.     IdTiO.     1870 


4  95 


$2  85 
3  19 
8  88 
3  05 


II  80 


8  S3 
3  50 
3  15 
8  50 
3  35 
8  38 


300 
9  17 
895 


9  50 
9  .'lO 
9  00 


9  75 
9  35 


1  75 
3  73 
3  SO 
3  50 


75 
8) 


8  01 


00 
SO 


1  90 
1  35 
1  59 


8  00 
1  86 


1  96 
1  Hi 
3  33 
8  08 
3  23 
78 
51 
SO 
88 
35 
15 


1  61 
1  Si 
8  15 
3  38 


3  50  I 

3  75  I 

! 

4  bo' 

2  6i 


3  00 
5  00 

4  50 


9  50 


3  UJ 

4  33 

5  50 
3  35 


3  84 
3  3-< 
3  33 
9  67 


9  63 

955 

4  31 
\  SO 

4  17 
3  70 

3  93 


2  4i 

3  53 
1  7-1 
3  0) 
3  17 
1  83 


4  75 
8  73 
4  67 


6  03 
5  OJ 


$3  75 
3  67 


1874. 


•3  50 
3  18 


1  8*2 
1  74 
3  34 
3  14 


1  OU 


G  06 
5  50 


5  78 


3  88 
8  vJ 
3  09 

3  87 


8  84 


4  T.1 

5  79 


3  83 

300 

3  01 

8  37 

3  00 



3  00 

3  95 

8  05 

3  30 

3  30 

3  87 

1  93 

3  50 

8  TiO 

3  54 

3  .'H) 

9  64 

2  75 

• 
3  88 

2  39 

3  78 

2  31 

3  04 

3  75 

3  06 

3  66 

2  00 

all 

9  84 

3  sA 

2  50 

3  88 

9  97 

2  75 

3  81 

3  33 

9  31 

2  20 

9  45 

250 

9  50 

9  00 

9  93 

9  75 

3  37 

3  81 

3  4J 

9  ."H) 

3  8t 

9  50 

3  61 

3  3> 

3  Oil 

930 

4  D 

a  09 

7  00 

4  00 

5U) 

5  00 

5  00 

5  73 

4  00 

3  UU 

7  00 

5  50 

6  75 

8  00 

5  00 

4  00 

3  03 

2  75 
8  49 
2  "0 
8  43 


2  39 


6  UO 
4  :w 


5  96       5  13 


Piecework. 
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III.— FACTORY  LABOR. 


COTTON  MILLS. 


Before  giving  the  rates  of  wages  .paid  in  the  cottou-millsof  the  .United 
States  it  may  be  well  to  present  a  statemeut  showiug  the  Dumber  and 
capacity  of  cotton  mills  in  the  country  and  the  consumption  of  cotton 
in  the  year  ended  July  1,  1874,  which  is  condensed  from  an  article 
in  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  of  November  21, 1874. 


Stat«8. 


NOBTHSaN  BTAT£8. 

Maine 

Now  Ham|/Sibire 

Vermout ., 

^loaHAchnsett^.' 

Khodo  Island 

L  onnocticat 

New  York ....», 

Now  Jeraej^ 

PounBjlvauLi 

Dolawai^i 

Murylaud 

Obio 

Iniliaua 

Minnesota 

Total  Northern... 


80UTUSBX  STATES. 

Alabama 

Arkansaa 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

L^toisiatia 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

North  Carolina 

S^iutb  Carolina 

Tennessee 

IVxas 

Virginia 

Total  Soathem  ... 


RECAPITin^ATION. 

Total  Northern 

Total  Soathem 

Grand  total 


'A 


24 

42 

10 

194 

115 

104 

55 

17 

tM) 

8 

21 

5 

4 

1 


660 


16 
2 

42 
4 
3 

11 
4 

30 

Id 

42 
4 

11 


1S7 


660 

187 


847 


12,  415 

20,  422 

1,274 

71,202 

24,706 

18.  170 

12,476 

2,070 

9,  772 

79G 

2,299 

2i6 

618 

24 


176, 480- 


i 


1,360 

28 

2,934 

42 

300 

348 


1,  or.5 
i,2;w 

1,014 

230 

1.504 


10,  405 


176,  480 
10, 495 


186, 975 


«9 


609,898 

855,189 

5^  948 

3, 769, 692 

1,336,842 

908.202 

580,917 

150,968 

452, 064 

47, 976 

110,260 

20.410 

22,98e 

3,400 


8,  927, 754 


57,594 
1,256 
137,  :«0 
10, 500 
15,  000 
15,  l.iO 
18. 051) 
55.498 
62.  872 
47,058 
10,22:^ 
56,490 


487,  629 


8, 927, 754 
487,659 


9, 415, 383 


'S 


-•1 


Xo. 

25.23 

2:i.43 

29.75 

28.55 

35.20 

31.40 

32. 

29.30 

17.51 

22.24 

ll..')0 

11.83 

14.56 

3. 


28.56 


ia50 
1-2. 

12.71 
6.26 
12. 

11.  .13 
10.75 
12.08 
13.36 
1-2.32 
12. 
16. 


12.5 


2^56 
1-^5 


27.  TJ 


^a 
4i- 


50.71 

51.46 

46.34 

49.89 

48.10 

48.45 

47.70 

51. 

42.80 

49.66 

47.35 

36.80 

47.44 

52. 


49.33 


48.37 
51. 

47.77 
49. 24 
47. 02 
3fi.  29 
49. 6G 
46.  52 
39. 67 
51.10 
47. 02 
47.57 


47.02 


49.33 
47.02 


4a  86 


go© 

>  B  o  ai« 
.^  «  w  • 


« 

So 


Pounds. 
59.67 
69.89 
4IL34 

«  5.-1.93 
43.51 
53.43 
4-2. 21 
53.50 
84. 

66.14 

174.34 

89  49 

159. 

99.41 


56.86 


112.9) 

121.69 

13:1.57 

178.86 

86.31 

75.17 

183.25 

121.10 

113.25 

133.38 

127. 8a 

95. 21 


122.53 


56.86 
1*22.53 


60.29 


Poundg. 
36.473,547 
59, 759, 468 

2, 734, 167 

|203, 325. 291^ 

58, 146, 965 

48,514,613 

24,536,219 

8, 078, 047 
37, 989, 726 

3, 174. 174 
19, 222. 703 

1, 826,  .304 

3,671.227 
3;)8,000 


507, 790, 099 


6, 490, 079 
136.000 
18,  5f^  899 
1, 878, 020 
1,294,560 
1,138.804 
3,481,573 
6.  aii,  673 
7. 134, 558 
6, 27-2.  458 
1. 278, 123 
5, 334, 025 


59, 793, 774 


507.790,099 
59,  793, 774 


567,583,873 


«5 

m 

—  a 


Bala. 
78,007 

5,&9j 
43i'>aDl 

125,  an 

104,537 
52,  t^ 
17,411 

8l,tHT2 
6,841 

4l,43-« 

3.1ii6 

7,912 

7-iJ 


1,094.:M 


Um2 

39, 025 

tO»I 

2.7-D 

2.543 

7.2-!i 

U7i6 

l.\3;6 

13,  .^  !J 

2.7:ii 

ll.43u 


W,'oJi 


1,  OH  387 
12^:-23 


l,2«,9l-» 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  spinning- spindles  in  the  United 
States  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1874,  was  9,415,383,  against  7,114,000  at 
the  same  date  of  1870,  and  6,763,557  at  the  same  date  of  1869,  as  follows : 


- 

Year. 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

Yam  av- 
erage. 

9  A 

North 

1874. 

176, 480 
10, 495 

8,927,754 
487,  b"29 

2P.56 
13.5 

56  86 

123:53 

Total,  1874 

186, 975 

9,415,38* 

27.73 

60  iSi 

• 

187a 

North 

141.  im 
5.852 

6,851,779 
262,3^1 

28* 

50.87 

South 1 

124. 23 

Tot'U,1870 

153,534 

7,114,000 

2J»| 

52. 9 J 

1809. 

North 

6,538,494 
335,063 

28 

60.70 

Soath 1 

138. 12 

Total  1869 

6, 763, 557 

37J 

64.88 

The  above  records  a  very  rapid  progress  since  1870,  being  about  33 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  spinning-spindles. 


COTTON  MANTJFACTUBES  IN  1870. 

The  nnmber  of  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States,  as  appears  from  the  census-returns  of  1870,  was 
956,  employing  135,369  hands;  capital  invested,  $140,706,2915  wages 
paid,  $39,044,132;  value  of  materials  used,  ^111,736,936.  The  principal 
products  were  as  follows : 

Sheetings,  shirtings,  and  twiUed  goods yards.  478,204,513 

Lawns  and  finemnslins. do..  34,533,462 

Print  cloths do..  489, 250, 05;} 

Warps do..  73,018,045 

Flannel do..  8,390,050 

Ginghams  and  checks do..  39,275,244 

Cassimeres,  cottonades,  and  Jeans do..  13,940,895 

Spool-thread dozen.  11,560,241 

Table-cloths,  quilts,  and  counterpanes number.  493, 892 

Seamless  bags do...  2,767,060 

Yam,  Dot  woven pounds.  30,301,087 

Bats,  wicking,  and  wadding do...  11,118, 127 

Cordage,  lines  and  twines do...  5,057,454 

Thread do...  906,068 

Cotton  waste do...  7,921,449 

Tape  and  webbing / do...  484,400 

Seamless  bags do...  405,585 

Other  products do...  ^0, 811, 028 

Total  quantity  of  aU  products  349,314,592  pounds,  valued  at  $177,489,739. 
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LABOR  IN   EUROPE   AND   AMERICA. 


WOOLEN-MILLS. 


Tbe  following  statement,  condeused  from  the  census  retonis,  shows 
the  magnitade  of  the  woolen  indastry  in  the  United  States  in  1870. 


States  aiKl  Ter- 
ritoricft. 


Alnbama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georf^a 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Inwa  

Kansas 

Kentngky 

Louisiana 

Maine    

Maryland 

Mns^achusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoari  

Now  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York    

North  Carolina  .. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

]*ennsylvania... 

l^hodo  Island 

South  Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 

Total 


a 

JS 

i3 


14 

13 

5 

lOd 

11 

1 

46 

109 

175 

83 

9 

125 
2 

107 
31 

185 
54 
10 
11 

156 

77 

29 

1 

252 
52 

22:i 
9 

457 
1)5 
15 

148 
20 
15 
65 
68 
74 
64 


2,891 


i 


8eU. 

24 

17 

46 
660 

30 
1 

72 
250 
346 
109 

24 
208 

12 
331 

60 

1,367 

116 

19 

17 
258 
351 

81 

1 

845 

78 
334 

21 
1,317 
474 

25 
177 

29 

19 
175 
116 
132 
134 


% 


n 


No. 


163 

1,190 

53 


6 

210 

232 

133 

9 

34 

•*0 

962 

57 

4,469 

74 

17 


68 
909 

ie2 

4 

1,344 

11 

300 

65 

2,226 

652 

2 

20 

14 

n 

379 
61 
50 

112 


8, 366     14, 039 


No. 


8-2 

1,703 

174 


389 

423 

948 

241 

20 

*   288 

{-0 

199 

91 

3, 374 

158 

22 

30 

113 

699 

421 

1 

1,127 

86 

732 

25 

6,394 

1,710 

7 

60 

16 

90 

S91 

[6 

ro 

110 


7C 


20,144 


a 

02 


No. 
530 


3.880 

178.  470 

8,756 


14.465 

36.888 

57.083 

31, 4C2 

1.616 

10,509 

4,000 

65,249 

12. 348 

470,  785 

15.650 

2,664 

344 

10,371 

117.057 

23,  457 

240 

162,540 

%^W 

52,789 

4,320 

316,  877 

157, 089 

350 

3,614 

1,070 

1,430 

47,719 

6.236 

6,387 

16, 445 


1, 845,  496 


Hands  employed. 


I 

s 


38 

29 

584 

4,257 

186 

1 

251 

1.040 

1,450 

685 

56 

454 

22 

1,582 

247 

10,  761 

408 

77 

34 

548 

1, 8:«2 

524 

20 

4,498 

151 

1,340 

129 

5,825 

3,334 

32 

342 

80 

58 

930 

190 

207 

506 

42,7-28 


o 

I 

OP 

a 


31 

3,381 

110 


191 

468 

711 

293 

24 

137 

3 

1,250 

67 

7,439 

208 

60 

31 

85 

1,549 

402 

2,999 

81 

669 

8 

5,066 

2,198 

13 

61 

16 

39 

751 

56 

79 

205 


o 


% 

2 

44 

659 
103 


121 

228 
308 
110 
11 
92 
4 
210 
l:i 
'2,350 
51 
9 
51 
85 
369 
166 


1,315 

17 

334 

42 

1,873 

811 

8 

SS 

4 

9 

189 

32 

au 

64 


27,682  9,643 


DoUaTM. 

4.8:J1 

6,870 

230,200 

3,860.370 

115,137 


122,138 

533,183 

726,  113 

369.432 

JO,  682 

130,373 

8,900 

1, 047,  151 

82,019 

7, 3!>8, 302 

20J.  813 

43,592 

28.800 

137,408 

1, 333. 147 

334.642 

2.000 

2,834,326 

39. 101 

53!),  414 

112,213 

4, 373, 628 

2,238,4(6 

3.815 

62,780 

30,278 

48,040 

644,  524 

58.765 

59,828 

329.306 


o 
s 

•3 


O 
9 


26, 877, 575 


DoSan. 

».9» 

7\S)I 

1,102.754 

17,37l,Mrf 

576,  «7 

%\ 

4n  3U 

2.JMS.241 

4.3J9,7n 

l.G47.SiC 

133, 15J 

1.3ti4Jd 

:«^7!li 

6,39a8i?l 

4.'7,y* 

39.5(K>.34! 

1,204.** 

219.  KLI 

147,  :&{ 

i,2:«.2n 

a  7(iii.  m 

l,9(W,ri» 
14,3H7?6 

2paKw 

3.2B7,6B5 

sax  S3J 

27. 5=0  :<M 

i^ssc^.n? 

34.4J> 
696,  .•<44 
13-2.  »^ 

3.6i9,4J? 

i1%  7*3 
1.230,467 


153. 403,  J» 


The  principal  products  of  woolen  mills  in  1870  were  as  follows:  . 

Beavers,  2G1,208  yards;  cloth,  cassimeres,  and  doeskins,  63,340,612  yards;  cloth, 
felted,  1,941.865  yards;  cloth,  negro,  1,932,382  yards;  cottonade,  75,000  yards;  flan- 
nels, 58,965,286  yards;  jeans,  24,489,985  yards;  kerseys,  5,506,902  yards;  linseys, 
14,130,274  yards ;  repellents,  2,663,767  yards ;  satinets,  14,072,559  yards ;  tweeds  and 
twills,  2,853,458  yards;  number  of  shawls,  2,312,761;  blanketo,  2,029,715  pairs;  yam, 
16,070,237  ponnds. 
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LABOR   IN   EUROPE   AND   AMERICA. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  interestlDg  article^  prepared- by  James  M.  Swank,  Esq., 
secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  exhibite  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  ^iron  and  steel  industries  in  the  United 
States: 

*  FORGES  AND  BLOOMARIES. 


The  first  iroD  made  in  America  was  forged  at  a  bloomary  of  the  Virginia  CompaoT, 
in  1621,  00  the  James  River,  twelve  miles  below  the  present  site  of  KichmoDd.  The 
Indians  destroyed  the  forge  in  1622.  In  1631  the  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay  built  ao 
ii'un-mill  at  Lynn;  in  1644,  a  blast-furnace  at  HamuierRroith ;  in  1652,  a  furuace  and 
forge  at  Rayiiham,  (Taunton ;)  and  other  iron-works  followed  in  succeeding  yean, 
until  in  1715  there  were  many  furnaces  and  forges  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  BUssa- 
chusetts.  At  some  of  these  forges  the  ore  was  converted  into  bar-iron  by  haramering, 
and  all  sorts  of  merchantable  shapes  were  made,  while  at  others  the  bar  Trasfaaui- 
niered  from  the  pig.  Maryland  hammered  bar-iron  was  exported  to  England  from  173:^ 
to  the  Revolution,  although  in  1750  England  endeavored  to  prohibit  the  prodoetion  ot 
bar-iron,  as  a  common  nuisance,  in  America.  The  Revolntiou  stimulated  the  prodiH^ 
tion  of  hammered  iron,  and  forges  sprung  into  existence  in  many  parts  of  the  colooie«, 
but  principally  in  Pennsylvania.  Sli^ting-mills,  for  slitting  hammered  plate  into  oail- 
ro<ls,  became  quite  numerous.  Aft4?r  the  Revolution  great  changes  took  place.  Tfa« 
puddling-furnace  was  invented  by  Cort^  a  native  of  England,  in  1763  and  1784,  and  be 
also  introduced  the  use  of  rolls.  From  1790  to  1810  rolling-mills  were  gradually  erected 
in  this  country  to  take  the  place  of  the  forges,  and  at  the  present  time  only  a  very  few 
forges  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  make  fanmraered  bar-iron  iu  »mail 
quantities,  while  the  few  forges  and  bloomaries  making  blooms  from  ore  are  found  in 
New  York  and  North  Carolina,  using  the  Catalan  for^e.'  Many  forges,  making  bloomi 
for  boiler-plate  from  charcoal  pig-iron,  still  exist  in  Pennsylvania.  The  tbllowiog 
table  shows  the  production  of  blooms /rom  ore  during  late  years : 


Yesrs. 


1865 

lPf.6 
1867 
1868 
18ti9 


Net  tons. 


63,«77 
73.555 
73,073 
75,200 
69,500 


Years. 


1870 

1871 

1873 

1873 

1874,  (aboat) 


Net  torn. 


es.2» 

61.  (» 

63.  »4 

50,080 


PICKIBON. 

The  first  furnace  in  the  United  States,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is  thatbailt 
by  a  London  company,  represented  by  John  Winthrop,  jr.,  at  Hammerstnith,  Mass.,  io 
l(i44.*  In  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts,  Lambert  Despard  built  a  furnace  iu  VOi 
at  the  outlet  of  Mattakoeset  Pond.  In  1715  there  were  many  furnaces  in  the  colonieti, 
all  of  which  used  charcoal  for  fuel.  In  1717  pig-iron  was  exported  to  England.  Umt 
of  these  furnaces  made  castings,  such  as  iron  pot-s,  direct  from  the  furnace,  as  tbev  still 
do  in  some  parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Tenneeeee.  Coke  was  first  nsed  in  the  blast- 
fnrnace  by  F.  H.  Oliphant,  of  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1836,  and  anthracite 
coal  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Carbon  County,  Pennsylvania,. by  Baugbman,  Giteau  &  Co.,  in 
July,  1839,  though  Mr.  Lyman,  at  Pottsville,  first  succeeded  in  keeping  a  furnace  io  blaut 
for  three  months  on  anthracite,  running  from  October,  1839,  to  January,  1840.  The 
Mauch  Chunk  furnace  was  small,  being  2l|  feet  high  and  5^  feet  across  the  bosb,  vbiie 
the  Pottsville  fnrnace  was  35  feet  by  8f  feet.  In  August,  1646,  the  raw  bitamiootts 
coal  was  first  used  in  smelting  iron  at  Lowellville,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  in  a  far- 
nace  specially  built  for  raw  coal,  though,  in  1845,  a  charcoal-furnace  in  Mercer  County, 
Pennsylvania,  (Clav  Furnace,)  had,  during  a  scarcity  of  fuel,  run  a  short  time  oo  raw 
coal  alone.  In  1810  there  were  153  furnaces,  all  charcoal,  which  made  in  that  year 
54,000  net  tons  of  pig-iron.  In  1874  there  were  701  furnaces,  including  charcoal,  ooko, 
raw  coal,  and  anthracite,  and  46  more  were  in  coui-se  of  construction.  These  fignrcs 
do  not  include  the  large  number  of  charcoal  and  other  fuma<;08  that  have  been  uhan- 
doned.    The  following  are  statistics  of  production  of  pig-iron  in  net  tons : 


*  For  A  more  detailed  accoaot  of  the  *ColoDud  iBdiutry  in  metolii  *'  see  Bithop't  HUiory  <^  Amtrict» 
Uanvfacturei  vol.  1,  pages  4C5-€31 
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(00 


54,000 
130,000 
315,000 
650,000 
919, 770 
931, 5ti2 


1870 1,865,000 

1871 1.912,608 

1872 2,a34,558 

1873 2,668,278 

1874 2,689,413 


iMre  were  prodoced  572,817  net  tons  of  charcoal  pig-iron ;  864,872  tons  of 
id  coke;  1,202,144  ontbracite,  and 29,580 mixed fael;  total 2,689,413 net  tons, 
rbe  first  mills  in  this  country  which  made  railroad- iron  were  the  Monut 
rks, Maryland ;  Montonr  Iron- Works,  Danville,  Pa.;  and  the  Great  Western 
dy^s  Bend,  Pa. ;  all  of  which  were  put  in  operation  from  1840  to  1843.  The 
ige  Mill  made  rails  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  U  inverted,  while  the  others 
ted  T  rails,  of  the  present  pattern.  In  1850  there  were  6  mills  which  ma<le 
r  44,083  net  tons  of  rails.  In  1874  there  were  58  mills,  and  3  building.  The 
re  statistics  of  rail-production,  including  steel  rails,  in  net  tons : 


205,038 
620,000 
775, 733 


1872 1,000,000 

1873 ti90,077 

1874,  (about) 750,000 


,  SHEET,  PLATE,  AND  NAILS. — Bar,  sheet,  and  plate  iron  were  first  made  in 
le  slow  process  of  hammering.  Plates  were  slit  into  rods,  which  were  after- 
p  into  uail-lengths,  to  be  pointed  and  headed  by  band.  The  first  slittiug- 
ilt  at  Milton,  Mass.,  iu  1710. 

0  to  1810,  rolliug-niills  gradually  made  their  appearance,  and  in  1810  there 
rges  and  34  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  which  made  24, 541  net  tons  of  bar 
on,  and  7,864  tons  of  nails.    The  first  rolling-mill  in   Pittsburgh  was  built 

1  lb74  there  were  S.'^  rolling-mills  making  rails,  bar,  sheet,  and  plate  iron. 
They  made  about  1,600,000  net  tons  of  rolled  iron,  including  Bessemer  rails, 
tons  of  nails.    The  statistics  of  production  are  as  follows,  in  net  tons : 


Year. 

Blooms  from 
ore. 

• 

1 

Other    hftin- 
mored     or 
rolleil  iron. 

1 

■i 

o 
H 

94,541 
90.768 
1U7. 23.1 
291.600 
233.961 
3.5.5, 526 

7,864 

32,405 

8,194 

98,962 

197, 233 

30,000 

321. 600 

44,083 
1^2,  .555 
20.\  038 
356,292 
620,000 
77.%  TO 
1.000.000 
890.077 
750,000 

278, 044 

- 

49ri,  0^1 

*20o,  03H 

63,977 
62.259 
63,000 
58,000 
62,504 
50,000 

500,048 
705,000 
493, 19"^ 
T38, 726 
875, 133 
885,000 

920, 317 

I,  387, 259 

216,802 
203,266 
201,235 
215,000 

1.  .548,  733 

1, 999, 992 

2, 029. 009 

1.900.000 

»  figures  oro  for  rails  alone ;  it  is  uncertain  bow  much  other  iron  was  rolled  in  lci60. 

I  STEEL. — ^The  first  Bessemer-steel  works  in  America  were  built  at  Wyan- 
igan,  in  1865.  The  ingot  from  which  the  first  rail  was  made  was  taken  to 
m  Wyandotte  and  rolled  into  a  rail  at  the  North  Chicago  Rolling-Mill  in 
short  time  afterward  the  **  planf  was  taken  to  Chicago  from  Wyandotte. 
Is  made  upon  order  were  rolled  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  from  ingots  made  at  Har- 
k,  in  1867.  There  are  now  8  Bessemer  works  in  operation,  2  soon  to  be  com- 
1  aboat  to  be  built:    The  following  are  statistics  of  production  in  net 


Year. 

Total  steel 

Steel  rails. 

3,000 

8.50!) 

12,000 

40,000 

45. 050 

110,500 

157. 000 

190,000 

2,  .^M) 

7, 2r> 

n,6:-o 

34,  COO 

3S,  250 

94. 070 

100.015 

165,  OUO 

1 
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Steel,  other  than  Bessemer. — From  the  best  information  we  have,  weboliovo 
c:i*t-(*teel  was  first  made  in  this  country  during  the  decade  1830-40.  BUstcr-aieel  was 
Miade  very  much  earlier,  dating  iar  back  into  colonial  times.  In  1850  there  were  five 
cii-t-steelestablishments;  in  ltJ60,  thirleeu  ;  in  1870,  twenty-seven  ;  and  in  l874al)oat 
iorty.  The  following  are  statistics  of  production,  including  cast-steel,  open-hearth,  ao«l 
blister-steel,  in  net  tons : 


1860 11,838 

1-70 •- 35,000 

1-71..- 37,000 


1872.... 38,000 

1H73 50,UijO 

1874,  (about) M.UW 


Importations  — Until  very  recently,  the  United  States  has  been  a  large  pnrchaser<^f 
foreign  iron  and  steel.  So  many  new  iron  and  steel  making  establishments  wfrr-  bniit 
in  the  period  embraced  in  the  years  1»G0  to  1874,  that  we  are  now,  for  the  first  time  iu 
the  history  of  the  country,  in  possetssion  of  complete  facilities  and  full  capacity  to  nian- 
ntacture  all  the  country  needs  of  these  articlee*,  althongh  it  is  probable  that  sonie  spe- 
cial brands  of  iron  and  steel  may  continue  to  be  imported  for  some  time.  The  followlDg 
tulile  shows  the  quantity  of  leading  iron  and  steel  mauufactnres  imported  doriugft 
series  of  fiscal  years  in  net  tons,  except  steel  ingots,  Slo,,  for  which  values  oalj  ut 
given: 


Fiscal  yeArs. 


1821 
1!»'30. 
1K19. 
Ib40. 


Ended  September  30— 


Ended  Jane  30— 


1850 
1H51. 

lK><i. 
ie03 

1^*55 

1^56. 

Jf^57. 

1858. 

JM59. 


1,^03. 
1<(J4. 
]S()5. 
leCG. 
]?ti7. 

i^<;8. 
r-f.9. 

1870. 
1871. 
I'-Vi. 
11^73. 


Iron  rails. 


Pin-iron. 


Tons. 


127,  51C 

155.  4l»G 

179, 305 

75,  7-15 

69. 965 

122, 174 

74.  491 

•      8,611 

17.088 

118,714 

77,  518 

73, 510 

96,  272 

151,097 

266,228 

313.  :W8 

\  513, 023 

472.  366 

240,  505 

20,379 


Trnt. 

918 

1,  159 

12.508 

5,516 


74.874 

67, 249 

91,8^4 

114,227 

100,483 

9a  9-24 

59, 012 

51,  794 

41,985 

72,  518 

71,  498 

74,026 

22,247 

31, 007 

102, 223 

50,655 

101,261 

112,042 

112,133 

153,412 

171,677 

199,515 

277, 232 

241.355 

103,086 


Steel  rails. 


Torn. 


122,950 
160.041 
146,411 


Steel  ioj^ots, 
bars,  sheets, 
and  wire. 


Bar,  bnilfr, 
bajid.  biwp, 
thvc-t.  ukI 
scroll. 


H?1.291 
351.  442 
f-^,  4-7 
544.  b74 


1,414,022 
1,690.535 
l.«^)l,  186 
3.  141. 124 
2,  6t.9.  945 
2, 589.  075 
2.54.1,215 
2, 639. 782 

1.  154,  (rr3 
2, 062.  O^ 
2.735.818 

2,  5.^.  256 

1,  469,  374 
2,195.415 

2.  398, 156 

1,  652.  lt-9 
1,992,562 

2,  839,  240 
8. 252,  :«W 
3,201.046 
2, 342, 408 
3, 750,  702 
4,033.508 
4. 155. 234 
2.960,055 


90.  l.y 
SI.  ill 

37.tf'T 

^\^ 

147.  ♦iJ 

140.  Ifr* 

93.  tar 

ieil»6 

17a.3(<6 

1^7.  HO 

11.5HI 

b5,tCCJ 

liaHfl 

66.34 

81. 7U 

105,7.-0 

107.  R«i 

ieo,3i» 

107.  :31 
4ife!3 


^Quantity  of  bar-iron  not  given ;  valae  was  12, 733, 074.  tlncladinj;  some  sted  rails. 

Exports. — ^The  exports  of  raw  iron  and  steel  have  always  heen  insignificant^  In 
colonial  times  pig-iron  and  bar-iron  were  for  many  years,  from  1717  to  the  Revolutiop, 
exported  to  England.  In  1728-^29,  1,127  gross  tons  of  pig  were  thus  exported;  in 
1732-':{3,  2,204  tons  of  pig  atd  11  of  bar  were  exported  ;  in  1746,  2,274  tons  of  pig  and 
190  of  bar;  in  1771,  5,303  tons  of  pig  and  2,222  of  bar,  and  1776,  316  tons  of  pig  and 
28  of  bar.  Since  the  Revolution  no  iron  has  been  exported  until  very  recently;  bnt 
iron  and  steel  in  various  manufactured  forms,  such  as  agricultural  and  mechanical  im- 
pltMnents  and  edge-tools  have  for  a  long  time  lieen  largely  exported.  The  currency- 
values  of  exports  of  iron  and  steel,  afid  manufacturer  tliereof,  in  1872  and  1873,  were 
114,300,617  and  $16,(>87,754,  respectivelv.  The  quantitv  of  pig-irou  exported  was,  in 
1672,  1,319  net  tons;  in  1873,9,022  net  tons  ;  in  1874,  14',;i2l  net  tons.  Bar,  plate,  rails, 
and  sheet-iron,  in  1872,  1,5.54  net  tons;  in  1873,820  net  tons;  tn  1874,  Tv^^l  net  toof*. 
^'ails  and  spikes,  in  1872,2,682  net  tons  ;  in  1873,3,400  net  tons ;  in  1871,5,1;»  net  tons. 
Steel  ingots,  bars,  sheets,  and  wire,  in  1872,  8^  net  tons;  in  1873,  26  net  tons;  in  1674 
343  net  tons.    The  years  given  are  all  calendar  years. 
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The'following  statement  of  tbe  aggregate  value  of  the  exports  of  iron 
and  8teel,  aud  of  the  various  manufactures  thereof,  for  tbe  last  tifty-four 
yciirs,  will  serve  as  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Swank's  article,  aud  show  the 
gradual  increase,  from  $iU8,U83  in  1821  to  over  twenty  millions  in  1871. 

Statement  of  the  value  of  domestic  iron  and  steely  and  manvfacturea  of  exported  from  the 

United  Slates  from  1821  to  1874  inclusive. 


Ycora. 

Value. 

YeoTS. 

Value. 

Years. 

Value.       1 

Years. 

Value. 

1^1 

Iioaoes 

1835 

#297,357 

1849 

fl.  096, 630 

1863 

$6,475,?:a 

IK22 

132,727 

1836 

308.666 

1850 

1.914,460 

1804 

7. 283.  ICG 

Itiil 

97.271 

I8.J7 

494, 908 

1851 

2, 265,  186 

1865 

10,  786.  .'i5'.) 

l^.M 

142,974 

1638 

712, 192 

1852 

2, 3-20. 603 

1866 '. 

•9.  759.  553 

IftST. 

156.  173 

1839 

946,586 

1853 

2,  509. 304 

1867 

9,  487.  i-^-.l 

i?,«<; 

253,  e9:> 

1840 

I.  MO.  772 

1854 

4,210,947 

1868 

10.  784,  o:.4 

1^-27 

275,671 

1841 

1, 045,  825 

iav> 

3.  7(^8,  301 

1869. 

10.  873.  948 

Iviti 

s:j:).6I8 

1842 

1,110,826 

1856 

4, 190, 096 

1870 

13,414  44.i 

l&2ii 

226. 537 

1843. 

532, 693 

1857 

4,  906.  491 

1871 

20.  955.  2'.»6 

iKki 

309.  413 

i  1844 

710,  332 

1858 

4,737,094 

1872 

11, 1W».30» 

leCU 

2:t9,271 

i  1845 

a'»7, 077 

1859 

5,  506.  t?^0 

!873 

13. -29.1.  4 18 

Ir^J-i 

a-i't,  568 

j  lt?46 

1,101,584 

1800 

5,712,990 

1874 

tl4, 888, 107 

IfcTJ 

243, 603 

1847 

l,17r'.927 

18'JI 

5,  932.  587 

lr<J4 

2:«»,577 

1848 

1, 267, 318 

1»62 

4. 563, 201 

' 

*  Tbe  ori'^ntial  statement  gives  but  $3,759,553,  but  that  is  no  doubt  erroneouH;  the  flfpires  here  givcu 
are  ;ippioxiioatel,v  occuraio. 

t  Nut  iiicludiiig'$4,4i-2,502  of  iron  aud  steel  mauufiictures  exported  to  Caoado,  the  value  of  which  i^nn 
obttuued  fioui  Cauadiau  authorities. 


From  and  after  the  fiscal  year  1821,  tbe  Reports  on  Commerce  and 
Navifrarion,  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  in 
detail,  have  been  published.  The  trade-accounts  previous  to  that  year 
are  vt»ry  iiii[)ertect. 

The  following  statement  shows,  with  approximate  accuracy,  the  ex- 
ports of  iron  and  manufactures  of  iron  during  the  thirty  years  from 
i:i>l  to  1820,  inclusive: 

TalUe  shotcing  the  qnantity  or  value  of  domestic  iron  and  manvfacturcs  of  iron  exported  from 
the  United  Stntesfor  the  years  ended  September  30,  1791  to  1820,  inclusive. 


Yeiirs. 


1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1716 
1797 


« 

o 

u 

a 

• 

.• 

'«-• 

S  •" 

s 

s 

Tons. 

T(ms. 

4,  i;9 

350 

•2,.'>98 

♦3.500 

3,268 

360 

3,202 

8,000 

2,089 

7ft* 

12.200 

10. 250 

2,ai7 

843 

2.681 

24,:J04  : 

1,046 

3,444 

3,500 

25.600 

502 

843 
S04 

453 

16U,  094 

507 

22,201 

135,594 

Years. 


179H 

1799 

1800. 

IbOl. 

180*2 

1803. 

1804. 


to 

flu 


Tons. 
1-28 
140 
190 
2*i3 
535 
877 
454 


»4 

& 


Tonit. 
193 
614 
531 
70 
100 
177 
379 


Pounds. 


77,551 
110,780 


& 

a 

s 


♦29,861 
10,  573 
11,174 
22,798 
21,106 
5,9-23 
9.168 


$173,  074 
271,575 
372.2<ii 
300.316 
317,825 
21. -201 
40,  827 


Years. 

• 

m 

<* 
7k 

s 

3 
o 

DP 

Years. 

tc 

0^ 

1 

i 

1- 

1805 

Torui, 

365 

79 

114 

9 

70 

93 

21 

Tans 
927 
307 
132 

67 
277 
4*29 
917 

63 

Pounds. 
278. 051 
218,805 
336, 321 

30,237 
272. 723 
377,  3^3 
347,9-25 

82,785 

• 

♦25.821 
47.041 
55,  391 
4. 161 
5,595 
9.410 
8, 143 
1,750 

♦40. 559 

29,  7i  0 
41,239 

5,899 

30,  461 
•39, 293 
n,  454 
36,316 

1813 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Pounds. 

14.369 

42,763 

90,294 

158,  877 

473,025 

♦21. 356 

*14, 6r6 

♦13,509 

♦19. 621 

19 

5,749 

14,649 

32,  7f^ 

14.9(33 

10,638 

3,484 

$812 

It?06 

1814... 

6.5-1 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

152 

15 

200 

80 
36 
22 

♦3.234 
♦IGO 

♦2,835 

7,784 

161,  3' »4 

45. 94-2 

33,4*26 

1811 

lti'2 

1819 

1820  

♦250 

28.  407 
36, 675 

XoTB.— From  1791  to  1P03  the  returns  do  not  8epar.ate  foreign  and  domestic  articles  exported,  bat  the 
great  balk  of  iron  cxp<)nfd  w.ns  unduubtedly  of  domestic  niauufiictnro. 

From  Pitkiirs  Staiisiiciil  View  of  Commerce,  it  api»ei»rH  lliat  there  were  exported  in  the  year  1770 
from  the  British  cor.tincnt.'vl  colonies  6.017  tons  uf  pi:r  24,064  tonn  of  bar,  2  toui)  of  castings,  aud  8  tons 
of  n  roagUt  iron,  valued  at  ♦145,028,  ♦178,891,  ^158,  and  ♦810,  respectively 
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MISCELLANEOUS  IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURES. 

Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  iron  and  steel  works  in  Pitts' 

burghf  Fa.,  in  the  year  lti74. 

[  Averago  hoars  of  labor  per  week,  54.  J 


o'p, 


1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
4 
1 
3 
1 
6 
70 
2 
4 
3 
44 
44 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 


Occopfttioxu 


IRON-WORKS. 

Manager 

SUippins-olerk 

MUl-clerk 

Weigh-ma»ter 

Forge-carponter 

Blackamilbs 

Ni;;bl-watcbiiieii 

Master-eDgineer 

AMiBtant  eDKineers 

Machinist 

8te«l-sliear-inen 

ConiiDOD  laborers 

Ore-stokers 

Ash-wheelors 

Metal-stockers 

Boilers,  (paddlers) 

Helpers    

Muck-rollers 

Roaebers-down 

Catchers 

Helpers 

Hookers-np 

Drug^ers-oat ' 

Weighers 

Shear-roen 

Bar-roller 

Bar-roller  heaters 

Rougher  

CaUmer 

Helper 

Hooker-ap ' 

Stocker 

Dragger-down 

Pallers-up 

Straighteners 

Shear-ineo 

Weigher 

Goiae-niill  rollers 

Boazhers-down 


Wages. 

§1 

p  p. 

^3 

Avera 
her  ei 

•S8  00 
15  00 

2 
2 

23  00 

4 

6  00 

2 

21  10 

2 

15  75 

2 

12  75 

2 

28  00 

2 

15  00 

21  00 

13  50 

1 

8  40 

1 

11  25 

2 

10  50 

3 

19  25 

2 

20  35 

8 

12  60 

1 

30  25 

1 

14  00 

1 

12  90 

2 

12  90 

2 

8  25 

2 

13  75 

1 

22  00 

1 

10  SO 

1 

39  00 

2 

29  00 

1 

19  50 

22  00 

14  40 

2 

10  00 

2 

11  10 

2 

11  10 

2 

270 

2 

11  10 

2 

10  50 

2 

12  GO 

2 

30  00 

4 

15  00 

1 

OccopatioxL 


Iron-works— Continaed. 

Catchers 

Bnu^bers-up 

Srraigbtcners 

Shearmeu 

Bnudlcrs 

Heaters 

Blockers 

Draggers-down.. 

8TBSL-W0RKB. 

Converter 

Helper 

Breakers 

Sornp-shoarers 

Steel-raeltera 

Helpers 

Gas  producer 

lugot-iospector 

Weigher 

Coggiug-bammer  men 

Heiiicrs    

Heaters 

Engineer 

Fiuishing-hammer  man 

Helper 

Inspectors 

Manager 

STBBL-MILLS. 

Stockers '.. 

Heaters 

Helpers 

Rollers 

Helpers 

Catchers 

Helpers 

Heavors-np 

Straigbteuers 

Shear-man 


Wages. 


•14  70 

15  00 
4  80 
10  00 
10  50 
23  CO 
9  30 
10  00 


12  00 

9  00 

9  00 

7  50 

63  00 

15  75 

15  75 

10  00 

10  00 

30  00 

12  00 

15  00 

9  09 

42  00 

15  00 

12  00 

20  00 


10  00 
18  00 
10  50 
44  00 
10  50 
16  50 

10  50 
9  00 

11  50 
18  00 


Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  steel-works  in  Fitishurghf  Pa,f 

in  the  year  Ibl'Z, 

[Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


ff 


12 
36 
1 
4 
1 
6 
6 
8 

10 
35 
10 
Qii 

1 
3 


Occupation. 


Steel-melters .*. 

Helpers ^ 

MachiDist,  best 

Machinists,  ordinary 

Machinist,  inferior 

Puddlers 

PuildJcrs*  helpers 

Rollers 

Heaters 

Roliers' helpers 

Hamrocr-n*en 

Hammer-men's  helpers,  (men  pnd 

boys) 

Blicksmith 

Bl-rccsini'hs'  helpers 


•   » 

l« 

2  >» 

a  o 

Wages. 

la- 

ss 

s  ^* 

^^ 

$47  83 

1 

17  55 

4 

18  00 

1 

15  00 

1 

10  75 

3 

34  33 

130 

22  00 

25 

43  75 

2 

33  00 

4 

27  50 

4 

3ti  80 

1 

2 

29  18 

1 

19  50 

1 

10  50 

OccapAtion. 


Engineer 

Engineer's  helpers 

(yon  vcrter 

Pattern-maker  ahd  carpenter 

AssSstants . 

Laborers,  carters.  &o.,  (men) . 

A  ppreutices,  (boys) 

Gas-makers 

Inspectors 

.shear-men  

Millwright 

Assistants 

Roll-turner 

Roll-turner's  helper,  (boy)... 


Wages. 


$24  00 

13  87 
24  00 

18  00 

14  88 

11  53 
5  00 

19  00 

12  00 
18  00 
24  00 

15  00 
22  00 
10  00 
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Table  ahawifig  ihe  average  weekly  wages  of  pcreone  employed  in  ike  Neutral  Founderjf  {f&rg$ 

and  Bessemer  pig-iron)  in  Harrisburgh,  Pa, 


Occupation. 


Clerk 

Foromiin  or  founder 

Engioeer 

Kngineor's  <imifttant 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter 

Keepers 


Wages. 


•13  00 

38  00 
17  36 

11  97 

12  18 
12  18 
11  97 


Occupation. 


Keepers*  helpers 

IMllers  and  cinder>men. . 

Iron-weigher 

Carters. 

Laborers 

Conduotors  on  ore-trains 


WagM. 


943 

10  15 

7S< 


Note.— All  the  above  ^v^M^^  except  clerk's,  blacksmith's,  carpenter's,  and  conditictora*,  are  escalated 
at  7  days  per  week,  which  fumacemen  osoally  make.    Ttie  exceptions  are  calculated  at  6  days  per  webk. 

Table  showing  (he  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  by  the  Corrugated  Iron  Companj 

of  Chicago,  IlL 


[Hours  of  labor 

per  w^ek,  80.] 

Occupation. 

Wages, 

Occupation. 

Wagtt 

Iron-shntter  makers 

118  00 

18  00 

9  00 

Apprentices  or  bovs 

$5  00 

Knfflnoers 

Foremen  or  overseers 

16  09 

Laborers  or  unskilled  workmen 

Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  malleable  iron-fitiags  w^rh 

in  Jiranfordf  Conn. 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Oceupatlon. 


Iron-raolders,  including  apprentices 

Machipists,  best 

Machinists,  ordinary 

Machinists,  inrerior,  attending   tapping 

machines 

Boys 


WajEes. 


113  00 
19  25 
15  00 

11  00 
4  50 

Occupation. 


Foremen 

Engineers 

Pattern-makers  and  carpenters 

Assiatanta 

Laborers,  carters.  Sec 

Boys  and  girls,  making  cores... 


W««ei. 


|19M 
1S» 

It!  00 

13  00 

9» 

500 


HARDWARE  MANUFACTORIES, 


Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  hardware-manufactories  it 

Connecticut  in  tki  years  1672  and  1874.' 


Occupation. 


Molders,  iron 

Apprcutices 

Mulders,  brass 

('iipola- tenders 

Aiiueoling-fiirnace  tenders 

Filers 

Japan  ners 

Forgers 

Helpers 

Grinders 

I'olishors 

Turners 

Macbiuista,  (best) 

Machinists,  (ordinary) 

Eup^iuocrs 

Fiiruace-men 

Laborerii  aud  carters 

Die-mokers , 


Wages  in— 


1872. 


$13  75 
U  00 


21  75 
15  00 
15  75 


10  00 
13  73 


1874. 


f  15  00 


18  00 
12  00 

12  00 
9  75 

13  50 
18  00 
11  00 

11  00 
13  50 

12  00 
18  66 


13  on 

l:)  SO 

9  00 

13  50 

18  00 


Oocopation. 


Press- workmen 

Itollers 

Welders 

Jointers 

Stampers 

Gnyluators 

Finishers 

Pattern-makers 

Carpenters 

Trip-hammer  men... 

Fitt«rs-np 

ScreW'Catters 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Foremen 

Apprentices  or  boys. 
Girls  and  women  .... 

Brass-founders 

Turners 


Wages  h»- 


1878. 


#13  68 
20  93 


17  25 

12  00 

*18  00 

5  78 

5  ^7 

15  43 

11  10 


187i 


112  OO 
16  50 
15  00 
13  59 
1123 
15  00 
12  00 
S4  00 
15  00 

18  00 

19  09 
15  00 
15  00 

9  75 

19  00 

600 

420 


*  And  upward. 
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Tab^e  ahoichg  the  average  wegklj  earnings  of  persons  employed  on  brass  an^  tinners^  hardware 

in  MeridePy  Conn. 

(Hoiin  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Ocoap;4*ioiL 


Macliinieta 

Drop-Dieo 

Press-men 

Pi-ess-girU 

Soltk'rert,  (girls) 

OrdluATj-work  girls 


"W^ges. 

$21  00 

15  00 

18  00 

7  50 

7  50 

600 

Occnpatioii. 


EofTineer  and  helper 

Spelter-casters 

Men  in  roUinj^-miU.. 
Foremen  oi'  rooms. . . 

Saperintendent 

Die^inkers 


Wages. 


$37  50 
SO  00 
12  CO 
20  00 
40  00 
33  00 


Table  shomng  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  iron  and  brass  toorlcs  in  Chi- 

cagoy  III, 

[Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Occupation. 


Blacksmiths 

C.\binet-makers 

C.-irpenters 

Finitthers,  brass 

Machinists 

Maatms 

l^iolders,  invy-irun 

Molders,  malieablo-iron 
Hillwrighto 


Wages. 

$18  S4 

17  64 

16  74 

14  64 

16  32 

18  66 

17  54 

12  12 

SI  76 

Oocnpation. 


Painters 

Pattern-makers 
Steam-fitters... 
Welders,  pipe.. 

En^neers 

Laborers 

Apprentices  ... 
Foremen 


Wages. 


$14  70 
16  50 
17 
14 
18 
10 
5 


34 
76 

r2 

44 
40 


S5  80 


Table  showing  ike  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  ihe  umbreillarframe  manvfac- 

tory  in  New  York  City, 

[Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  59.] 


Ocoopalion. 


Machinists 

Si  ret  chcMT- hands 

Molders 

Kaouers  and  notchers  . 
Cap  and  fermle  makers 

Rib-makers 

Punchers  and  tipi»crs  . . 

Hardeners 

Temperers 

Springers  and  testers  . . 

Lipiiers 

Drillers 


Wages. 

$21  00 

6  00 

20  00 

18  00 

15  00 

500 

5  00 

6  00 

6  00 

500 

7  00 

600 

Oocapation. 


Grinders 

Frame-makers 

Japanners  

Packers 

Labelers 

Engineers 

Laborers 

Apprentices 

Foremen 

Watchmen  and  carmen 
Book-keeper 


Wages. 


$5  00 
12  00 

9  00 
10  00 

5  00 
25  00 

14  00 
7  00 

35  00 

15  00 
25  00 


Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  corset-eteel' works  in  Neiv 

Haven,  Conn, 


c'E. 

61  = 


1 
1 

2 
1 
3 
3 
1 


OcooiMtion. 


Orer.secr , 

Asaistant 

Steel-tttmpcrers 

Sreel-temporcr's  assistant 

Steel-cutters 

Furnnce-boys 

Jopan-overseer 


1  •  • 

§•3 

c  o 

Wages. 

9  C 

£  ® 

S^  b 

^^ 

$30  00 

1 

9  00 

5 

15  00 

80 

10  00 

8 

7  50 

30 

6  00 

140 

18  00 

Occapation. 


Japan-carrier. 
Japan -dippers 
PreaH-hands . . 

I'aclcers 

Ptfsters 

Kid-stiwers. . . 


Wages 


$12  0ti 


4 
4 
5 
4 
3 


50 

00 
UO 
06 
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Table  showing  the  average  daily  wages  of  persons  employed,  in  a  bank-lock  Jcdory  U  S^aA^ 

fordf  Conn. J  in  the  year  1872. 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Occnpation. 

"Wages. 

Occupation. 

Wafwi, 

llfAL'tiiniBtA.  best 

|3  00  to  #4  00 

2  25  to    3  00 

1  50  to    2  25 

1  00  to    1  50 

3  50 

1  75 

Snirineers .... 

^'Ji 

^liichiniHtH.  onlliiJirv 

Patteru-makers  and  oarpeuters  . . 
LaLorers. cirters.  &c 

$4  50  to  i  i^ 

Mnchiniats.  Inferior 

1  50  to    2  CO 

Alochinists'  liclDcre ............... 

Ap:>r©Dtice8 

Briiss-foundcrs 

"^0  to    I  .VJ 

diicksraithii 

9  75  to   4  (iO 

SlAckaniiths'  belDore. ............. 

*  Apprentioes  receive  70  cents  per  day  for  the  first  year,  90  cents  for  tbo  second,  fl.lS  for  the  third. 
and  $1.50  lor  the  fourth. 


Table  showing  th,e  average  lecekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  iron-safe  manvfactorkt  it 
C'mcinnatif  OhiOf  in  tiie  year  1872,  and  in  Chicago f  ItL,  in  the  year  1874. 

[Hours  of  labor  per  weok,  60.] 


Wages  in— 

Occupation. 

Wnjjcsln— 

Occupation. 

Cincinnati  in 
1872. 

Chicago 
iu  Itfli. 

Cincinnati  in 
1872. 

Cbi&igo 

in  l8«i 

Macliiuiats.  best 

|j20  00  to  f -25  00 
15  00  to   2.)  00 
12  00  to    15  00 
10  09  to   12  00 
20  00  to  25  CO 
12  00  to   15  00 
25  00  to   30  00 

Engineers 

116  00 

•30  OOto  35  00 
12  00  to   15  00 

$15  06 

Machiuists,  ordinary ... 
MachiuiAts.  inferior' .... 

fl5  00 

Pattern-makers     and 
carpenters 

IgM 

Machinists'  helpers 

lU.icksmiths 

AssistPiits 

12  00 

Laborers,  carters.  Sec  . . 

9(^ 

Blacksmiths'  helpers  . . . 
Poremen 

ADpreutices 

3  00  to     8  00 
15  OOto  90  00 

5Cd 

3d  50 

Tui'uers 

Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  scale-liiaking  and  steam-heel- 
ing works  in  Chicago,  111. 

[Hours  of  labor  per  wo<$k,  60.] 


8C.VLB-MAKBB8'  WOBKS. 


Occupation. 


Scale -makers  . 
liftara-raakers  . 
Blacksmiths  . . 
Carpenters.... 

Laborers , 

Apprentices  ... 
Furemen 


Wages. 


118  00 

20  00 

15  00 

15  00 

10  0!) 

4  00 

30  00 

BTBAM-HBATIXO  WORKS. 


Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  sheet-iron  works  in  Galrcxtov^ 

Tcj-. 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Occupation. 

Wjiges. 

Occupation. 

VTajw. 

Tinners 

$18  00 
18  00 
21  00 
21  00 

Machinists 

Sheet-iron  fiorkers 

$1^00 

Gas-titters 

15  M 

Coppersmiths 

Aopreiitioet » 

5«0 

Bliicksmiths 

LABOR   IN   THE    UiNlTKD   STATES. 
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Table  showing  the  average  weekly  Mages  ofjHrsons  eiv-ployed  in  a  nail-miU  in  BelJevillef  111. 

[Hours  of  Uibor  per  week,  60.) 


Oocapation. 


Xailcm : 

Ft'edcr* 

B4)nei-8 

Flrnt  holpors 

Sccoud  belperd 

Henterd 

HeatcrM'  beli>era  . . . 

Shear- meu 

Rollers 

Cat<:her8 


Wages. 

$35  00 

800 

30  (0 

15  00 

6  00 

35  00 

12  00 

as  00 

40  00 

20  00 

OccupntioD. 


HookerS'np 

Drapfccro-oat 

KonglicrB 

Shovers-nndcr  . . . 

Ensincerd 

Laborers 

Apprentices 

Foremen 

MasoD  and  helper 


Wages. 


$12  00 
12  (>0 
1«  <X) 
12  (.0 

17  U 
10  uo 

2  40 
35  00 

18  U'l 


Table  nhotcing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  on  the  Marine  Baihcayy  Madi- 

8on^  Ind. 

iHonrs  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Occnpation. 

7 

Ship-earpouters 

Calkers 

Bolters 

Blacksmiths 

Joiners 

Mill-hands 


Wages 

$16  00 
18  00 
15  00 
18  00 
15  00 
12  00 

Occnpatiofi. 


Teamsters  - , 
Enrfneers  .. 
Laborers  — 
Apprentices 
Foremen 


Wages. 


810  00 

18  00 

9  VA) 

4  00 

Si  50 

Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  perso^fs  employed  in  bridge  and  ear  works  in  Chi- 

cagOf  III, 

[Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


11 

c'Hi 
£5 


15 

20 

10 

5 

25 

30 

50 

20 

'JO 

5 

1 

75 

20 

10 


Occupation. 


Wages. 


Machinists 

Drillers-. 

Bolt-cutters 

Firrtt-CiiirtS  blacksmiths 

BUu.-ksmiths'  helpers 

FirHt-cl.iss  carpenters 

Sfcond-class  carpenters 

First-c  lass  heljwrs 

S«H*<md-cla88  helpers 

Pattern-makers 

Engineer 

I^iborers  or  unskilled  workmen 

Apprentices  or  boys 

Foremen  or  overseers 


$15  50 

9  CO 

8  -10 

15  00 


to 
to 


to  $18  00 
to  12  CO 
10  50 
Ifi  50 
9  50 
15  00 
13  50 
12  00 
U  00 


15  00 
18  00 


9 
4 


00 
00 


15  00 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


10  r>o 

20  00 

10  50 

C  00 

29  00 


4 

t 

s 


%\%   7.*) 

10  J-0 

9  15 

15  75 

9  :m 

15  0  » 
13  50 
12  (K) 
9  00 
15  75 

19  ro 

9  75 

5  W 

22  OU 


49  L 


<  I 


0 


LABOR    IN    EUROPE    AND   AMERICA. 


IBON-SHIP  BUILDING. 


Avi^rage  rate  of  waffcs  {per  w\k  of  60  hours)  paid  to  persons  employed  im  the  8hip-Hil^t§ 
ffard  and  iron- works  of  Messrs,  W.  Cramp  ^  Sons,  Philadelphia^  at  the  close  of  ld74. 


II 


tfi 

17 
%\ 

•s\ 

•47 
81 

67 

115 

68 

125 

4 

9 


BVOINEBRIKO  AND  UOILER  WOUKS. 


Occapation. 


885 


Maohiui8t<«: 

Best 

.Unliiiary 

Infcriur 

H*lper*i 

Pattem-Tnakers  nnd  Joiiicni 

En^no-flttur4 

BhicksniitliA 

Appii-nt  Scea 

Laborers 

RiftgcrH... 

Boiler- makord 

Riveters  and  calUcre 

Holders-OD : 

FlaDgern  

Rivet-boys 

Laborers  and  lielpcrM 

Foremen,  (engineer,  &c.)  . . 
Foremen,  (suutlry ) 


W^Res. 


{ 


Average 


lid  00 

15  00 

12  00 
10  50 
10  50 

16  00 
in  50 

4  00 

U  00 

10  50 

13  50 
13  50 
12  00 
10  50 
S2  00 

4  00 

9  00 

30  00 

25  00 


14  06 


£-5 

>  a 


16 
7 
5 
12 
14 
iti 

115 

68 
125 
2d 
14 
47 
3 
11 
57 
70 
90 
21 

6 

13 


SHirUUlLDINO  YARD. 


903 


Occupation. 


WagN. 


Fittera 

Helpirs 

Auu'0-iit>n  smiths 

Help<T8   

Ship-smiths 

Helpers 

Riveters  

Holder«-on 

Kivot-bfjys 

Calkers .' 

Drillers 

Jolliers 

Approuticcs 

Patieru-makem    . 

MaeLiniHtd 

Carpenterrt 

Poiiitei-s 

Riffgors 

Laborers 

Carters    

Farnace-roon 

Foremen 

Average 


inn 

18  00 

leoo 
UK 

16  » 

13  3§ 
IfN 

lost 

400 

not 

10  » 
16  « 

406 
1«» 
16  0) 
Id  00 
15  00 
10  50 

910 
10  00 
10  3 

S3  as 


13  49 


Average  rate  of  wages  (jxr  tret'Jt  of  60  honrs)  paid  to  persons  employed  in  the  ship-build'uif 
yard  and  iron  works  of  Messrs,  Pusey,  Jones  4'  Co,j  Wilmington,  Del,,  at  the  close  of  1874. 


EXOINEBUINO  ASU  BOILER  WORKS. 


Occupation. 


Machinista : 

Best 

Ordinary , 

Inferior 

Helpers 

Pattern-makers  and  joiners 

Turners 

Kngine-fltters 

Blacksmiths 

IL'imiuer.mcn,  (at  steam-bamnier) . 

MniwTig;hts , 

Apprentices* 

Laborers , 

Bnms- founders 

Foundery  ilressers 

Foumiery  laborers , 

Brass-finiHhets 

Coppersmiths 

Crane-men :. 

Riggers , 

Boiler-makera 

Riveters  and  calkers 

TInlders-on 

Flangers  

Blacksmiths , 

Rivet-boys 

Laborers  and  helpers 

Foremen,  (engineer,  Act) 

Foremen,  (sundry  t) 


Arerage,  including  laborers  and 
apprentices 


Wages. 


$17  00 

14  50 

11  00 

7  50 

14  50 

15  01) 
15  00 
13  00 
20  00 
13  00 


7 
7 


50 

50 


7  50 
14  50 


14  00 

13  50 

7  50 

13  00 

12  50 
11  00 

9  00 
17  00 

13  50 
3  25 
7  75 


11  00 


SHIP-HUILDINO  TABD. 


Occupation. 


Fitters 

Helpers 

Angle-iron  smiths. 

Helpers . 

Sbip-.<«mith8 

Helpers 

Rireters  

Holders-on 

Rivet-boys 

Calkers 

I)rill«'r8 

Joiners 

Apprentices* 

CaUluet-makers  .. 
Pat  tem-mnkers . . . 

Block-makers 

Mac..inist«< 

Carpenters 

Boot-builders 

Iron-flnishert> 

BmHii-tiiiisburs 

Mechanics 

Plumbers 

Tinsmiths 

Paint««r« 

Red>lea<ters 

Riggers. 

Labtircrs 

C-arters    

Furnace-men 

Foremen  t 


Average 


Wages. 


113(10 

800 

16 

15 

10 

3 
IS 
10 
13 


09 
50 
00 
SO 
00 
50 
00 


15 
14 
13 
U 
16 
12 
13 
14 
14 
Ij 

le 

12 

10 
13 

«i 
t» 
d 


00 


jO 
30 
» 
00 
00 

00 
00 
09 
>i 
SO 

so 

00 
CO 
00 
75 


950 


*  Taken  for  a  term  of  5  years— 1st  year,  $2  per  week  ;  2d  year,  |3 ;  3<l  year,  $4 ;  4th  year,  $5 ;  5Ui  yoar,|6. 
1 1100  and  |I25  per  month.  *  I^IOO  per  month. 


LABOR   IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 
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I 


Artraffemfe  of  ^wigea  (per  week  of  60  hours)  paid  in  1874  to  pfrsofis  employed  in  the  ma- 
chinr-Mhopy  iron-nhip  yard,  and  car-works  of  the  Harlan  4'  HolUngswortk  Companff,  It'il- 
mington,  Dclaicam, 


<  a 


OccQimtioa. 


Wages. 


Lending  nrtlclM  prodnocd. 


18 

46 

6 

7 

8 

10 

30 

15 

3 

8 

SO 

eo 

15 

4 

90 
40 

18 
SO 
60 
8 
10 


MachiDiifts : 

Bwit , 

Ot-diDcry , 

Inferior 

Helpers 

Boiler-m.n  Iters 

Uelpei-8  . 

Riveters 

HoldersHm 

FInnjrcrs , 

Hotpers 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Irou-h  all-builders 

do 

Foremen 

Engineers 

Pattern-makers,  car-builders,  and  ship-Joiners 

Assistants 

Laborers,  carters,  Sco 

Apprentices 

Painters 

Ship-carpenters 

Millwrights 

Assistants 


•IAN) 
15  UO 

12  00 
8  50 

15  00 

8  50 
15  00 

900 
17  00 

9  00 
15  00 

8  50 

13  00 
8  50 


1-2  00 

15  00 

9  00 

8  50 

5  00 

15  00 

15  00 

14  00 

8  50 


Iron  steamships. 
Iron  steam  boots. 
Iron  sailing-vessels. 
Engines. 
^  Boilers. 
Tanks. 

Macbiao-work  generally. 
Cars  of  every  ooscriptioo. 


IRON-FOUNDEEY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Average  rate  of  wages  paid  to  persona  employed  in  the  Union  Iron  Founderg,  in  the  dig  of 

San  Francisco,  CaUfomia,  in  the  year  lti74. 

(Hoars  of  labor  per  day,  10 ;  fiO  honrs  per  week.] 


Oc<nipati<m. 


Weekly  wages 
or  earnings. 


Leading  articles. 


Iffachinista. 


Xron*molders 

Best 

Ordinary 

Inferior 

Helpers 

Boiler-makers 

Helpers 

Ki  voters 

Holders-on 

Flangers 

Helpers 

Blacksmiths 

Help^t* 

Foremen 

Pattern-makers  and  carpenters 

Assistants 

Laborers,  Ao 

Apprentioes 


$18  00 
iil  00 
18  00 
15  00 
10  00 
18  00 
10  00 
18  00 
U  00 
24  00 
IS  00 
18  00 
13  00 
30  00 
18  00 
IS  00 
10  00 
4  00 


to$S4  00 
to  t24  00 
21  00 
18  00 
13  50 
21 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


00 
13  50 
21  00 
13  50 
27  00 
13  50 
SI  00 
13  50 
36  00 
24  00 
13  50 
13  50 
10  00 


Engines;  boilers;  mining-ma- 
chinery, consisting  of  hoist- 
ing-works, qoartE-raills,  saw- 
mills, floar-mills,  andall  kinds 
of  heavy  iron-work  for  mill- 
ing and  manofac  taring  par- 
poees. 


A 


i  1 1 


LABOR   IN   EUROPE   AND    AMERICA 


CLOTHING. 


Tabic  showing  the  average  weelcly  earnings  of  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tht\\ti$ 

in  the  following  States^  in  the  year  1874. 


Occapation. 

o 
5^ 

t 

o 

> 

> 

o 

p 

a 

• 

a 
1 

5 

u 

'Si 

u 

3 
O 

• 

c 

Is 

c 

M 

c 

m 

I 

z 

S 

V 

Heml  cutters  for  cnstomclothinpt 

Cutters  for  readj^-mado  clothiiif^ 

ItuHhelnicii 

840  00 

ill  50 

15  00 

8  00 

8  00 

15  00 

7  00 

**J0  00 
•20  00 

18  00 

$40  00 

ir/no 

1          1 

e-25  00  620  31  ..... . 

J  2  00    18  7.>*$3  50 
18  00    10  00 

C  (0     4  00 

6  00   1ft  n  •     9  -'»f» 

$30  00 

14  00 

6  00 

20  00 

3  50 

$18  00125  00|£  GO 

12  00 .i  Is  CD 

1 1  40    15  (K) 

Machiue-ouerators 

8  OO:    7  on 

6  00                6  I'd 

Fiuinliers    

7  70 

12  00 

5  00 

6  00 

4  00             ^    m 

Loborvi"!*  or  pnckcrs 

10  00  .. 

10  00            '    fi&3 

xVunreuiicca  or  bova 

3  00 

12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 

5  00     -2  nn 

3  00 

Eeadyniade  clothiDg: 

On  Back  overcoats  ^^Jj^^p 

Broadcloth  frock-coats 

C:iS!«inioit)  bnsincs^-coatg. . . 

12  Ou 

7  f* 

10  (0 
10  50 

10  00 

6  00 

7  5U 
6  i)fO 
G  75 

5  60 

6  75 
4  00 

.... 

! " 



1  .....  . 

i 

...) 

1 

(>aH8iiiiere  Hiick-coats 

10  00    10  00 
3  00,     4  75 
3  OOi     4  75 

1 

1 

1 

Vi'sis,  "Woolen 

Pantaloonn,  woolen 

1 

cui««-     ^  Muslin 

. 

3  00 
3  00 

26  00 

1 

^^^^^*-     Woolen 

Custom-made  clothinf^: 

On  Hack  overcoats 

f  *  -  -  ■  • 

18  no 

t 

24  00 

Broadcloth  dress-coats 

25  0.)    15  51 
25  00    10  50 
25  00    16  50 

20  00 
20  i.d 

Cassimcre  business-coats 

Cnssimero  sack-coats 

1 

16  00 

15  00 

Vests 

9  00      8  5/1 

Piintaloons 

13  00 

15  25 

16  50 



.... 

OccnpatioiL 

6 

.£3 

o 

o 

115  00 

Vi  00 

15  00 

8  00 

12  00 

a 
a 

M 

if 

• 

a 

GO 

3 
o 

«e 

• 

$ 

o 

a 

a 

•mm 

1 

• 

B 

a 

o 

• 

"a 

"3 

r  > 

s  ^ 

> 

ym 

Head  on  tiers  for  cn8tom-cIothln<; 
Cuttei-s  f  »r  rejulymade  clothing; 
BuHbelmen 

125  00 

$35  00 

HO  50 

$10  00 
18  00 

11  00 
6  00 

12  00 
10  00 

$25  00  630  00 


$20  00 

1 

$3i  37 

$25  00 

$i,^ll 
15  Of 

15  00 

15  00 
15  00 

15  00 

25  00   13  00 
25  00 

21  8T 
21  87 
28  12 

1 

15  57 

I^(ochiiie-oper<itors 

97S 

lininhers 

25  00 



11  52 

Laborers  or  packers 

18  75! 

10  00' 

10  IK 

Apprentices  or  bovs 

3  00 

4  75 

Keady-made  clothing : 

r\          ^                i.     ^  Fine. . 

• 

10  31 

On  sack  overcoats.  <  JjiJJau 
Broadcloth  frock-coats 

5.tl 

10  03 

Ca88imi>ro  bnAiness-coats. .. 

... 

9  J3 

Ca^ui  mere  sack-coats 

,«W 

Vertts.  woolen 

4  44 

Pantaloons,  woolen 

4  Hi 

cu;»«o     ^Muslin 

...... 

S50 

S^^^--{  Woolen 

3  00 

Custom-made  clothing : 

Sack  overcoats 

21  00 

22  25 

Broadcloth  dress-coats 

21  00  20  i3 

Cassimere  bnsinesa-coats. . . 

18  00  *»  62 

Cassimero  sacli-coats 

18  OO'  18  5' 

Vests 

18  00  li  €2 

Pantaloons 

18  00  15(3 

•Boy. 
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Table  slwwing  the  rates  paid  to  opera  tires  in  elothing  esiahlinhmentB^  for  pitceworJc,  in  1874. 


Articles. 


•-3 


K^adv-matle  clothing : 

S.ckovenx«..  I^j;-;;;;;;;;;;.!-^^ 

Brcmdclotb  frock-coats each . 

Cnssiracre  busineHS-coata each . 

Casfiiuiere  sack-coata each. 

Vents,  woolen  eao  li . 

I\iDtaIooii8,  woolen per  pai r . 

ckt**.     ^Muslin  perdo/A'n. 

^Dirts..  J  ^voolen per  dozen. 

Cnftfom-made  clothing: 

&ick  overcoat** earh . 

Broadcloth  dress-coats  e.ich. 

Caasimere  biisiflenscoats each 

Ca>(8iniere  sack-coats oacU. 

Vests  each . 

Pantaloons per  priir. 

Shirts,  uiusUd per  dozen . 


$5 
3 
4 
2 
2 


00 
00 
50 

00 

94 


$4  00 
2  00 
4  00 
2  00 

1  : 

to 
75 


8  00 

e  CO 

5  00 
5  00 

1  .')0 

2  00 


s 

CI 


to 


14 
2 
3 
2 

2 


OC 
00 
00 

r/^ 

OC 

50 
Mb 
50 
50 


^10  00 

12  00 

10  0) 

8  00 

2  00 

V    (yO 


13  Ofl 
12  00 

10  CO 

n  00 
1 

2 


50 
2.*. 


w 


ea  50 

00 
50 


2 
4 
2 
2 


o 

o 


50' 

c:' 
C7: 


u 

c 


2 


7 
8 
G 
4 
I 
1 


$0  25 

25 

15 

1  00 

.!!!!! 

"••••• 

'  $3  50 

I     " 


2o 


3  7.) 

3  <iO 

2  'j:. 

80 

75 

2  DO 


01 
17 

*   I 
Vl 

87' 


5 


00  $12  00 
10  00|  10  00 


9  0011 1  no 


5  00 
3  00 

1  00 

2  50 


8  50 
<?  00 

1  .'SO 

2  00 


13  (.0 

10  00 

8  00 

2  50 

2  75 


Articles. 


Keadv-mado  clothing: 

s-kovercoau.jji;;--;;:--';: 

Broadcloth  frock-coais each . 

Cassiraero  bnsiues<<-coats..  each. 

Ca.viinn TO  naek-coats. esich. 

Vests.  wfM)U»n each . 

Pantaloons,  woolen per  pair. 

v.,-^„     <  Mu«Hn per  dozen. 

smrts. .  J  ^^y^x*iTL per  dozen . 

CuHtom-mado  clothing : 

Sack  overcoats each. 

Broa<lcl<»tli  dress-coats cnc!i . 

Caasimere  businesft-coata.  ..each. 

C-isainiere  sack-coats each. 

Vesta each. 

Pantaloons per  pair. 

Shirts,  niUMllu per  dozen . 


z 


H 


14  00 
1 
4 
1 
1 


c 

5 


.".0 
50  . 
00  . 
.■«  . 

5o; 


*c 


P  00 

10  00, 

4  .50, 

4  oo; 

1  50 


$j^  0(1 
7  00 

e  75 

1  25 


2  00|     1  25 


a 

a 

a 


as 

a 
o 


^2  50 
1 
2 
1 


% 

w 
C 


tc 

a 


>% 

b 


a 

a 


O       !    > 


00  CO':  10  00 


50i 

751 

ooj 

70; 

I  44 
1  44; 


?S  00 


^  00 

4  (;o 

6  00 
.■i  00 


8  CO    10  CO,   10  00    J  2  00 


$9  00  $12  50 


(10 

25 


2 

2  25! 
10  OOi 


H  00' 

G  ()0| 

2  50 

:«  ou| 


7  001 

7  Oi)| 

2  00 

2  50 

4  20 


8  no 

7  50, 

2  0«), 

3  00; 


10  00 
10  0 
3  50 
3  75 


4 
2 
1 
6 
4 


00 

^\ 
50 

00 

00 


17  00  $10  00 
IG  00    14  00 


13  00 
11  00: 


3 
4 


50, 
00 


8  50 
8  00 
3  50 
3  75 


13  50 


12  Oil 

6  00 

7  01) 
3  U;» 
3  OJ  » 


:•    tC 


$4  n?; 
2  :i4 


1 


.> 

74 

70 

2  5') 

2  G5 


9  62 

10  88 


7 

6 
o 


1«9 
♦»7 
14 


2  58 
9  23 


LEATHER. 

'Inhlt  skomng  the  average  weekJif  wages  paid  to  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 

leather  in  the  following  States  in  the  year  1674. 


Oocupation. 


Sole-lsather, 


Tanners 

Beam-hands 

Yard 

"K -Hers  d:  spongers 

Ikirk-grinders 

Common  laborers.. 


M 

a, 


M 

O 

9 


flO 

8 


00 
3.J 


10  00 

7  50 

10  00 


c 


112  03 

10  00 
10  CO 

9  00 
9  00 


el 

S 

a 

•»« 

•JC 

u 

> 

*» 

• 

00 

0 

ij 

►■:_ 

XI 

?2 

0 

*12  50 

a 
a 


^12  00, 

9  50 

12  00 

9  00 

8  OJ 


IJ  50^10  00 


12  Oj 
9  00 
9  00 
9  50 


9  00 

12  00 

9  00 

800 


a 


cJ 

ei 

i 

1 

• 

"S 

,z> 

0 

c 

»F4 

<M 

tL 

mm 

S 

13 

47 

3 

M 

0 

bS 

eS 
I1 
«> 
^■ 

•— « 
». 
a 

C 


10  00 


17  .50 


9  00, 
15  00, 

8  OOi     9  00 

9  5J     9  OJ 


§12  5<1AI5  00  $11  00S15  00  en  00  $13  ^ 
N  .'^.0    15  00    10  50;   15  0  t   18  00    I J  75 

7  50l  10  50    14  OU'     9  9S 

8  fO  16  50  18  0.il  13  iO 
6  OOj  10  50{  13  OOi  9  0C\ 
6  UO    10  50'  12  001    9  ^^ 


4  |4 
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Average  weekhj  wages  paid  to  persons  employed  in  manufacture  of  leather,  ^-c— Conttoiui 


Occupation. 


Upper  leather  and 
calf-skin. 


Tanner* 

Cairiei* 

iSiilitters 

Siiavers  . .  ^ 

Table-baDds,  scour 

er»   

Blackers 

I'iiUMbers 


1 
t 

S 


f  13  00 


Morocco,  patent  and 
tnameUd  leather. 


^  TaniuTS 

'  B«nni-b;inda . 

Shavers 

SvwmK-girls. 

yiiitHbcid 

Calorera ...   . 


18  00 
15  OU 


o 

o 
5zi 


a 
a 


119  00 
15  00  fli!  00 
15  00   12  00 


Shetp-dkins,  ttkiten. 


£of^ecrs 

Laboit'TM    or    nn 
skilled  workmen. 

Appi\*uiiCf  »or  boys 

Foiemeo  or  over- 
seers   


a 
M 


Id  00 

10  00 
12  00 
15  00 


•8  00 
9  00 


15  00 

10  00 
\i  00 
13  00 


o 


§ 

•a 
s 


lia  50* 

13  so  #13  50 
12  00 
12  UO 


10  00 
10  00 
13  00 


13  00   U  25 
U  00 


13  00   13  ca 


14  50 


10  00 


o 
a 


111  00 
13  00 


a 

6 


#12  00 
12  00 

15  00 

16  00 


11  00 


12  00 

7  50 
4  50 

20  no 


M  OOj  16  50 
oo! 


10  00 
U  00 
12  00 


10  00 
14  00 
1»  00 
4  00 
20  01J 
18  00 


16  00 

9  25 
5  00 

20  50 


i 

s 

» 

a 

a 


a 
e 


o 


u 


B 
0 
tt 

c 
u 

0 


i 

« 

b 
s 
> 
i 

« 

b 
8 

e 

6 


$13  50>$15 


18  00 
25  00 

9  00 

9  OOi 

20  00 


15  00 

9  oa 


20  00 


16  50 
20  00 

12  00 
12  00 
15  00 


00^ 


SA 


16 

16  50;  24  00  1(> 

16 


16 
16 
16 


dOj  2}  C»  17  d 

501  15  J  n  SI 
SO*  13  »  U  1« 
50  nMUN 


15  O!) 

15  00 

16  20 
900 

16  5& 
16  SO 


13  50 
10  50 


K9I 
Hid 


li37 


12  00   9  « 
i  i'a 


18  00 IKS 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  FACTORIES. 

Table  shotcing  the  average  u^'kbi  wages  of  persons  employed  in  boot  and  skoe  factork$  n  iki 

following  States  in  the  year  1874. 


Oocupr^tion. 

hi 

s 

1 

.a 

4 

-a 

i 

■ 

• 

c 
s 
s 

0 

Cnttern 

124  00 

19  00 

34  00 

9  50 

24  00 

34  00 
31  00 

25  50 
24  00 

35  50 

f  16  00 
15  00 
15  00 
10  OO 
10  00 
10  00 

•18  00 
13  00 
10  00 

120  00  to  $33  00 
15  00  to   26  00 

^3T 

Sfcock-fitters 

l«bi 

Sole-sewinir-niacbine ooenitors . ...... .......... 

HJ  J 

Other  scwiue-machiQo  oDorators 

20  00  to   25  00 
SOOOto  35  09 

W^ 

LriAtera 

St»cond  tasters 

lleeleit^ ,. 

20  00  to  ^60 
2000to   25  00 
aOOOto   25  00 
SOOOto   23  00 
350010   30  00 
22  00  to  27  00 
30  00  to   24  00 

23  Ji 

Triraiuers 

10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

SO  66 

l>fl 

llurnisbers ............. 

ls?J 

Finishers 

wa 

Il:ind-.«i«wer8 ...... 

rrM 

Sboe-olt»aiier8 ............... ................... 

12  66 

1.^3 

l*aokers 

10  00 

18  50 

600 

35  00 

li  fO 

LalMirers  or  nnskllled  workmen 

1^:3 

A pj»T entices  or  boys 

5  00 
20  UO 

*    *    *  •        ■■   • 

90  00 
80  00 
15  00 

5  00  to   15  00 
35  00  to  33  0» 

T» 

Korenieo  or  overseers 

pa 

Criiu|>ers 

Treers 

Bottomers 

1 

^ 

i 
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TOBACCO. 

ToMe  ikowing  ike  average  earnings  of  pcrnona  employed  in  tlie  tohacco-manufactoric*  of  the 

undermentioned  States  in  the  year  ld74. 


New  York. 

Dolaworo. 

Virgiuia. 

W.Virijinia. 

Ohio. 

lodiaoa. 

Uooa]>Auoii. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

$6  00 
6  00 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

WViMrClST  TOBACCO. 

BtriDDiniT 

$4  00 

$7  00 

5  75 

6  50 

$3  75 

$3  50 

$3  00 

Caftinir 

$15  00 
14  00 

CatUns 

Dresflioff 

Grinding 

15  50 

Packinff    ............ 

7  50 
7  50 

7  00 

9  66 

SDrestliDir . ...... 

12  00 
800 

•«•••• 

Piokinte 

8  25 

6  75 

6  75 
550 

7  50 
6  00 

4  25 
C  37 

12  00 

6  00 
4  66 

7  00 

8XOEJNG. 

CattiDir 

• 

Granalntioff    ........ 

12  50 

« 

T«alK>mrii 

...••. 

r  •  •  * 

$9  00 

BNUVF. 
PiMskinsf 

$12  16 
10  49 

$5  00 

• 

I^tborers  .     ......... 

0  00 

OocapAtion. 

Wisconain. 

Iowa. 

MUsoari. 

KoDtaoky. 

Loafaiano. 

Georgiik 

A.vorage. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

>    .  a   • 

M.  - 

F. 

M. 

F. 

FIXE-CUT  TO- 
UACCO. 

StrippiDg 

Civniog   

$1  67* 

9  00 

16  50 

12  25 

9  00 

12  00 

$2  25 

$3  33 

ft3  00 

$5  CO 

7  50 

10  00 

$5  00 

$3  84 

8  99 
11  78 

9  50 
13  12 

7  64 

6  00 

8  87 

8  25 

9  25 

7  20 

988 
7  02 

$3  60 

$9  00 

8  67    ....  11  00 

Cuttiiiff 

11  50    

12  00 

10  00 

10  00 

9  00 

5  00 

DreftAiii2 

900 
9  00 

6  33 
4  50 
8  00 

12  00 
12  00 

7  50 

Oriuiliijc           .    .'1A  {)(i 

.  ...• 

756" 

Packing 

fspreadine 

Ptckins 

8  33 
4  50 

4  00 
4  00 

10  00 

7  :iO 

7  .'■:0 

$4  50 

10  00 

4  3/ 

BMOKINO. 

Cattins  

■ 

' 

6  37 

lYrannlatiuff 

500 

in  on 

IjH boron ........ 

.iiJlO  00 

BNUFV. 
Packing 

• 

10  00 

5  00 

f  a&bornrs  ....... 

7  66 

1  50* 



7  50 

• 

CbUdren. 
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CIGARS, 


Table  ahoioing  the  w^age  earningt  of  per8on$  employed  in  the  man^factture  ofdgonk 

undarnientioned  States  in  tke  year  1874. 


Stateft. 


Xew^  Hampshire. 


Vermont. 


cPer  1,000 

)  Weekly  earnings. 

J  Per  1,000 

I  Weekly  earnings. 


Per  1.000. 


(  P< 
New  York J  Weekly  earnings.. 

..^       T  _  <  Per  1.000 

Xew  Jersey {  Weekly  earnings.. 

,^  ,        _  C  Per  1000 

DolRwaro {  Weekly  earnings.. 

.,       ,      ,  CPerl.CiOO 

^"»*y»-'^^ i  Weekly  earnings.. 

Porl.OW 

Weekly  earnings. . 


Ohio. 


,    ,.     ^  CPer  1,000.. 

^^^^'^^ {  Weeklyeai 


Illinois . 


Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 


Iowa 


Arkansas 


Weekly  earnings. . 

Per  l.ObO 

Weekly  earnings . . 

Porl.OOO 

Weekly  earnings. . 

Perl.OOO 

Weekly  earnings.. 

CPer  1.000 

I  Weekly  earnings.. 

CPer  1.000 

}  Weekly  earnings.. 

C  Perl.OOO 

I  Weekly  earnings.. 


Kentncky 

Virginia )  Weekly  earnings. 

West  Virginia {  ^UlTe^trnin-^: 

North  CaroUoa KvL^klTe^in^! 

^^^K^ {  Weekly  earnings. 

Tennessee 


a 


114  00 

16  00 
0  00 

lU  00 
12  00 

17  50 
8  40 

10  33 

5  10 

6  55 
8  00 


Louisiana %. 


C  Per  1.000. 

}  Weekly  earnings.. 

VPer  1.000 

)  Weekly  earnings.. 


^'^>'«>"*^ IwJeklTeamings. 

Average J  Weekly  earnings'. ! 


5  46 

9  50 

9  50 

10  00 

8  63 

10  75 

11  50 
13  75 

12  00 
12  50 

10  25 

11  00 
15  00 

12  00 

9  51) 

12  17 
10  25 

13  00 


6  50 
13  00 
16  00 
11  50 
15  00 


11 
14 


75 

00 


16  00 

17  00 


OccapatioD. 


I 

p. 
an 


$5  00 


8  50 


7  10 


2  75 
2*25 


200 
2*58 


3  00 

a'io 


4  37 

'325 
"3*06 


3  00 
61 

3  00 
20 

8  00 


3  00 


3  50 


2  50 


17  00 


|2  00 


10  00 


7  SO 

"5  06 


7  50 


15  00 


8  50 


7  50 
10  57 
12  15 


5  00 

41 

3  54 


10  00 


9  ^ 


• 


17  00 


23  50 

1  JS 

15  0) 

75 

14  OU 


17  00 


13  50 

1  W  . 
15  00i. 

1  00  1. 
12  67). 

I  50  . 

90  00 : 


20  00 

1  06  1 


17  00 

"iooo 


I  50 
15  00 


20  00 


10  00 

1  16 

15  65 


FURNITURE. 


Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  famituro-mflnufactori 

following  JStates  ui  the  ycfir  \*^A, 


Occupation. 


Cabinet-makers 

Chair-makers , 

Carvers 

Tiiruers 

Pniuters 

TTphoIsterers 

Vani  inluTH 

Scrull-HKwyers 

LuliorerN  Hwi  unRkillod  workmen . 

Appronticrs  or  Iwys 

^'    '»"\^ii  or  ovet«<M6T% 


.3 
S 

B 

t 

Si 


$16  00 


18 
16 


00 
00 


18 

12 

15 

7 

4 


00 
00 
50 
25 
50 


5Z5 


$15  00 


16  00 
15  00 


\- 


^ 


16  00 
3  50 


o 
a 


$15  75 


25  00 


\ 


15  00 

5  00 

85  00 


I 

if 

a 
a 


$19  00 


12  00 
10  00 


B 


$16  00 


15  00 


10  00 
10  00 


\ 


15  00 


B 


$10  00  to 
10  00  to 


$tt!0O 
12  00 
15  00 
10  00  to    1^  OU 


16  00 


12  00 t^ 

12  00  to 

10  OJ to 

6  00  to 


15  00 

l.>  00 

12  Ot) 

9  U) 

3  00 
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AGRICULTURAL-IMPLEMENT  FACTORIES. 

Tabic  sJiowing  the  average  weekly  xcages  of  persona  employed  in  agricultural-mplement  facte- 

Ties  in  the  following  States  in  the  year  1^4. 


Oocnpfttion. 


Moldera 

^lacbinista 

Black^iths 

Blacksmith's  helpers 

Crin«lers 

\Voo<!-"Worker8 

Plow-niftkers 

Patt«m-mAker8 

Carpenters 

Pointers 

Engineers 

"Watchmen 

Teamsters 

Laborers  or  nunkilled  workmen 

Apprentices  or  boj-s 

1  orcmen  or  overseers 


^ 

^ 

& 


$13  00  to  $31  00 

12  00  to  31  00 

9  00 


12  OOto   15  00 


IB  00 
12  CO  to  15  00 
12  00  to   15  00 

15  00 


9  00 

6  00 

30  00 


I 

o 


132  50 
12  87 

14  25 
9-75 

10  00 

15  75 


14  63 

12  75 
10  00 


9  50 

5  50 

35  00 


a 

a 


121  00 

18  00 

12  00 
10  50 
10  50 

13  50 


15  00 
13  50 
12  00 
15  00 
12  00 
10  50 
0  00 


24  00 


«i 


$15  00 
13  50 
9  00 
13  50 
16  00 
18  00 


12  00 

12  00 

.9  CO 

9  00 

8  00 

4  00 

18  00 


IS 

0 

a 


$15  00 
8  00 


15  00 
12  00 
12  00 
7  00 
15  00 


7  00 

5  00 

15  00 


$18  00 

18  00 

15  00 

7  00 


12  00 
12  00 

15  00 

18  00 

9  00 


6  00 
5  00 
5  00 


30  00 


a  » 
O 


$20  50 
16  37 
14  54 
8 
11 
14 


81 
33 
15 


15  00 
15  00 
14  40 

13  25 

14  CO 
9  00 
6  10 


7 
5 


91 
12 


32  00 


GLASS-WORKS. 

Table  shotting  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  the  window  ylas8  works  of 
Messrs,  Thomas  Wightman  4"  Co.,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1874. 

[Hoars  of  labor  per  week.  60.] 


Occupation. 


Glamblowers,  window 

Vial-blowers 

Assistants,  window-glass  blowers' 

Batch-mixers 

MaAter  teazera 

Assistant  teazers   

Pot  makers   

Assistant  pot-makers 


Wages. 

1 

$30  00 

25  00  1 

20  00 

10  50  1 

25  00 

12  00  ; 

25  00  1 

10  50 

Occupation. 


Packers 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Demyohu-coverers 

Skilled  bojH 

Laborers  or  nnskllled  workmen 

Apprentices  or  boys 

Foix^men  or  overseers 


Wages. 


$10  50 
25  00 
12  00 
12  00 
6  00 
10  50 
10  00 
33  33 


Tabl^  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  to  persons  employed  in  glass-wqrks  in  Berkshire, 

Mossachusctis. 

[Honrs  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


h 
It 


30 
30 
6 
9 
3 
6 


OccQpAtion. 


Blowers 

Gatherers 

FlatU^uers 

Cutters 

Mustek  teazers 
St\bteazers  — 


a   • 

^•3 

5  >* 

a  c 

Wages. 

©ft 
2  * 

b  u 

^^ 

$25  00 

10 

16  00 

30  00 

3 

3d  00 

10 

25  01) 

8 

13  00 

3 

Ocoapation. 


Pot-makers  vid  workers  in  pot- 
room  

Engineers 

Laborers  or  nnskillod  workmen . . . 

Apprentices  or  boys 

Foremen  or  overseers 


Wages. 


$10  00 

13  00 

9  00 

8  00 

35  00 

Note.— The  principal  impediment  to  the  successful  competition  with  the  Belgian  manufacturers  is 
the  nnwillingn<'88of  thoeniploy6s  to  act  independent  of  traucs.unions.  W^eare  isoLited,  being  the  only 
estabiiMhmeut  lor  wiudow-ulaHs  in  New  England,  but  our  men  are  controlle<l  by  a  union  ruled  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Our  m<>n  will  not  do  what  the  Belgian  workmen  do,  a^d  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  turn  out  more 
than  75  per  cent,  as  much  product  as  they  do. 
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Table  showing  the  average  monthly  wages  ofhe$t  window^loM  blowers  in  Pltttbnril^  H 


Occupation. 

Wage*. 

Occnpation. 

WacM. 

T^nrtTA  dAiiMA  fflsiM^  AAV ......  ...... 

1250  to  $300 

!.■»  to    175 
125  to    ISO 

Beat  fj^tberers 

lUDtol 

Socood   clasis  or,  rather,   sioglo 
•treuj^tb : 

lllotr^rR  of  beat    .............. 

j^<^oih1-c1s«m  rAtliereni  r 

Bc*t  flattenera 

ITSU 

Master  teaser 

$>iH*onil*rat0  fuiiHB     .*••••  ..•••• 

Second  tecizer a . 

Thml-mtimiHiiie , ■,    -,-.--. 

100  to    140 

GlAM-cattera 

UOto 

Six  blowora  will  average  in  one  caleudar  mouth  10d,000  aqoare  foeL 


CARRIAGES. 

Table  ahomng  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  carriage-making  axi 
building  in  the  following  Staies  in  the  years  1872  and  1873,  respeciioely. 


Occopation. 


h 


9 

"A 


Bo<ly-niakrr8 

<  "y  11  ia^c-pan  makers 

Whix'lwrjjilua 

Coat  li-smitbs 

lli-lliora 

Finiahors 

Ountiienieis 

Painters 

Triiu  oicrfl 

Sliifhcis 

Eii'jinri'i  H 

L;iboi  fi-sor  unskilled  work 

nica 

Avprcnticosor  bo^'s 

Foik-nifU 

CAI(-UUII.DKK8. 

Wooil-workers 

Bhu'ksiuiihji 

Ile'perM  

iVii  liters 

liuuis  uf  labor  \wt  wvck  . 


%\9  00 

15  00 

15  00 

17  00 

9  00 

14  00 
Id  00 

15  00 
17  00 
IJ  00 


•52 


S 


$15  00 
13  liO 
15  00 
18  00 

11  00 

12  00 
18  00 
15  00 
15  UO 
12  00 


0 
o 

a 
a 


121  00 


12  00 

7  im 

18  00 


60 


1-2  00 

5  00 

34  00 


18  00 
15  00 


u 
o 


IH  00 
19  50 


30  00 


59 


$22  50 
17  00 
17  00 
25  50 
9  50 
15  50 
25  00 
\:>  50 
IG  50 
13  50 
36  00 

11  00 

5  00 

35  00 


59i 


I 


$15  00 


15  00 
18  00 


7  00 


a 

&4 


$12  42 


12  00 

13  00 
9  40 


14  00 
Vi.  00 


4  00 


60 


I 

£ 


$IR  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 

7  00 
12  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
12  00 
10  00 

8  00 
5  CO 

20  00 


15  38 

13  00 
7  7.^ 

14  37 
CU 


I 

a 


113  50 


15  00 

500 

13  20 


14  GO 
14  OJ 


Occnpation. 


JO 


o 
a 


«D 


Body-mnkers 

Ciiri'ia  jr»*-part  raakora 

Wbi*el\vri^ht» 

Coach-siuiths 

llolpers 

Fiuisber?* , 

Orimnienters , 

IViuters 

Trimmera 

Stiicht-rs   

EnciiuH'is 

Labi»rersorunAkilledTrork- 

nieu    

Appn"nticcs  or  boys 

Foremen 


$19  00 
14  00 


a 

-s 

a 


^ 


$13  00 
0  50 


12  00 


CAR.BUILDKRS. 

Wood. workers 

BlacksmitUs 

llrlpeis  

PaliittTs     

ll\»»us  of  \.A>oT  \wv  vt^cV. 


19  00 

9  00 

10  00 


15  CO 
15  00 


10  00 


$13  50 
15  66 


5 

a 
a 


$20  00 
15  50 


I- 

00 

o 


•n 

s 


g 


6t 
> 


s 

a 


10  50 


4  00 


\ 


€» 


CO 


59 


20  00 


15  50 
19  00 


15  00 


57 


$15  00 
12  00 

15  00 

16  00 
5  50 


24  00 

15  00 

16  50 


12  00 

11  00 

7  00 

23  00 


13  50 
9  00 

14  00 
60 


$16  00 

ieoo 


3  00 


60 


$15  75 
13  iAt 
13  5  J 
17  00 
6  75 
6  00 
16  00 
15  CO 
15  00 


C  37 

3  00 

18  00 


12  CO 

14  00 

r»  CO 

15  OU 
GO 


121  00 

i:>  50 

17  jO 

25  on 

t«:o 

15  00 
19  00 

16  50 

17  00 
«(  r« 

.900 

700 

5f0 

21  50 


15  00 

ISOO 

900 

IS  (0 

CO 
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Table  $hotcing  Ihe  average  weekly  wages  ofpereoi^s  employed  in  carriago-mdkipgj  ^c— Con'd. 


Oocnpation. 


Body-makers 

Carria};e-part  mnken. 

Wheelwrights 

Coach-smiths 

Helpers 

Finishers 

Oruamonters 

PniDters 

Trimmers 

Stitchers 

JSnciiieers 

LAborers  or  unskilled 

workmen 

Apprentices  or  boys. 
Foiremen 


CAB-BUILDKBS. 


Wood-workers . . 
Blacksmiths .... 

Helpers 

Painters 

Honrs  of  labor 
week 


per 


$19  95 
16  50 


90 

7 


50 
25 


9  50 
SI  00 
14  25 
18  00 


500 


18  00 
80  00 


15  00 

eo 


ei 
S 

i 

I 


$19  50 

18  00 
16  50 

19  50 
8  25 

10  50 
16  50 
16  50 
15  00 


7  50 
500 


60 


d 

•3 
•a 

5 


$18  00 

17  00 
13  00 
13  00 

8  00 
15  00 

18  00 
12  50 
15  00 
12  00 


600 

3  00 

18  00 


IS  50 

15  00 

9  00 

18  50 


60 


I 


$15  00 


18  00 
500 


15  00 
15  00 


60 


o 


$21  00 


13  00 


12  00 


6  fiO 

3  50 

81  00 


60 


US 

I 


$12  95 
10  00 
10  00 
)0  00 
5  00 
10  00 
12  00 

12  75 

13  75 


SO  00 

5  00 

350 

16  00 


13  00 

11  50 

6  00 

13  00 

60 


I 

"a 


$•24  00 
22  00 
22  00 
22  50 
15  00 
15  00 
27  50 
22  00 
21  00 

12  00 
25  00 

13  00 
5  00 

40  00 


81  00 
37  00 
19  00 
19  00 


a 

s, 


$18  00 
18  00 

18  UO 

19  50 

12  00 

13  50 
21  00 
21  00 


13  no 

6  00 
81  00 


CO 


o 
bfi 


5 


$17  92 

$16  46 

15  31 

15  Gl 

13  75 

16  43 

15  50 

8  63 

12  20 

12  07 

19  27 

15  40 

13  <n) 

16  15 

16  50 

11  81 

19  00 

9  07 

5  14 

83  50 


15  86 

16  50 
9  53 
4  65 

59  6-10 


8  50 

4  30 

35  50 


596-10 


Table  shotoing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  carriage-^Mking  and  car- 

biUlding  in  thefollowing  States  in  ihe  year  1874. 


Oooapation. 


Body-makers 

Carriage-part  nomkers 

Wheelwrights 

Conch-smiths 

Helpers 

Finishers 

Omamenters 

Painters 

Trimmers 

Stitchers 

Ensineers 

I<aDorers 

Apprentices 

Foremen 


CAn-BUllDKB& 


Wood-workers 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Painters 

Hoars  of  labor  per  week 


4i 


$19  00 
15  00 


13  00 


15  00 
15  00 


18  00 


18  00 


$21  00 
10  OJ 
21  00 
34  00 
14  00 


17  50 
23  00 
15  00 


7  00 
18  00 


60 


o 


$22  50 
17  00 
17  00 
25  50 
950 
15  50 
25  00 

15  50 

16  50 
12  50 
36  00 
11  00 

5  00 
35  00 


6 

S 


$15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
8  00 
15  00 
18  00 
15  00 
15  00 


9  00 
4  50 


15  00 
6  00 
4  00 

16  00 


$15  00 


15  00 

13  50 

9  00 


14  00 


18  00 
9  GO 
4  00 

86  UO 


$17  25 

17  25 

18  00 

19  00 
6  00 

16  50 
18  00 
15  75 

17  50 


450 
3  00 


a 
a 

3 


$18  00 
17  to 

12  00 

13  00 
8  00 

15  00 
IH  00 
12  50 
15  00 
12  00 


8  00 

3  OU 

18  UO 


12  50 
15  00 

900 

13  50 


I 


$21  00 

12  66 


12  00 


8  50 

3  50 

21  00 


60 


$18  46 
16  70 

16  33 

17  50 
9  50 

15  55 
19  75 
14  65 

16  66 
13  16 
27  00 

8  33 

4  28 

83  66 


13  7r 
16  33 

6  50 

14  35 
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LABOR    IN    EUROPE    AND    AMERICA, 


MISCELLANEOUS  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  following  tahlea  show  ihv  artrnge  icagte  or  carmngs  of  persons  employeil  in  tarkutw:^ 

patioHS  in  the  year  1874. 


Plare  uad  occupation. 


lit   . 
Wages,    i  S; 


BUILDERS   MATKUIAL6. 

Port  Madison  (Orejion)  mills: 

Foremen do. . 

Sawyers do.. 

Filcra. •to.. 

£(lKer.s  aud  Hcrew-tuiuers..do.. 

TcamalerA «U». . 

Choppers «lo.. 

Carpenters do. . 

Btactksaiitlis <io. . 

Firemen do.. 

Laltorers do.. 

BUILDINQ-TUADB. 

Oregon : 

Carpenters  or  joiners.. per  day. 

Stone  lUHtMms do. . 

Briek-la  jers do . . 

Plasterers  .  { *'",• 

I per  Si),  yd 

Lathers per  AI 

!'•'■"<'"'  -l::;::::;:;p*r day 

Common  laborers . .  uu . . 

Exeavnting  eellurs. .  i>er  cu.  yd 
Sau  Autonio,  Tex. : 

Masons per  week . 

Stonu-cnttors do . . 

Plasterers do 

Qnarrymen do 

Teamsters do.. 

Carpenters do 

Blaeksmitbs do 

Laborers do. . 

Apprentices ..do.. 

Chiea<;o.  111.  : 

Watobmen per  week 

Firemen do.. 

Mai-biiiistA do.. 

Turners do.. 

Carpenters do . . 

Sawyers - do . . 

Stair-builders do. . 

Tallymea do. . 

G  laziers do. . 

Pai  uters 4I0. . 

Shipi)ers do. . 

Teamsters do. . 

Dry-kilnmen do.. 

Eii;iiueors do.. 

Lalwrers do. . 

Appmrilices do. . 

Foremen do.. 

Carvers do.. 

Graliou,  W.  Va.: 

Carpenters per  week 

Plaslei-ers do. . 

Stoue-mnsons do.. 

Painters do,. 

Blaeksmitbs do. . 

Millers do.. 

Brick-molders do. 

Brick-lay  era «lo. 

Laborers «lo. 

Boys do . 

Teamsters do. 

Ckrks do. 


144  00 

72 

20  00 

7-2 

2.i  CO 

I'i 

20  00 

Ti 

16  00 

"ri 

10  0(1 

n 

ij  m 

Vi 

1*2  00 

7J 

Iri  CO 

72 

^  00 

;,i 

9  00 

7i 

7  00 


3  no 

.'i  00 
0  00 

5  0  J 

2  00 
to 

3  CO 
2  00 

15  00 

1.-)  CO 

1.S  00 

9  00 

18  00 
1". 
1:. 

7 


00 
00 

;o 
00 


9  00 

I'J  CO 

15  00 

18  00 
10  00 
10  00 

1.')   Ou 

1-2  "00 

10  {Mi 

9  00 

20  00 

9  (0 

9  00 

25  00 

0  00 

2  60 

:U)  (K) 

2U  00 

12  00 
18  00 

13  00 
18  00 
12  00 
1-2  50 
12  00 


18  00 

9  00 

4  00 

9  00 

12  00 

Place  and  occapatiun. 


Wag«.  'j> 


60 
00 
00 
00 
(iO 
GO 
GO 

m 

00 

00 

GO 

60 

60 

60 

GO 

60 

GO 

W) 

00 

01 

VO 

GO 

60 

60 

00 

60 

60 

CO 
60 
6> 
GO 
60 
GO 
(•0 
GO 
60 
GO 
60 
GO 


8CUOOL  ASV  OFFICE  FL'UKITUIU. 

Cbicago,  III. : 

Mnehine-lmnds per  week 

Beuch-baD<lH do. . 

Cablnet-Diakers do.. 

Finii«.ln-i-s do.. 

I'ackci  .s do. . 

I'at tern-makers di». . 

tuu>ne«'r» do.. 

Labiiiei^ do.. 

AppreLtices uo.. 

Fonmeu Uo.. 

BASH,  DOOIt,  AKD  BLl^D  FACTO UT. 

Cbifiigo.  III. : 

Lu-intTrs per  week 

Fonmeu   »io. . 

M;i('bine-ba£,(b} do.. 

CanHJUT  ei  s do .  - 

Men  and  Iniys  on  piecework  do. . 

Icauister;* do.. 

La  borers do . . 

Boys. do.. 

Lebanon.  N.  II. : 

F«»remeu per  week 

Carpenters  do.. 

Laborers do. . 

Apprentices do. . 

Cbic:»KD,  111.  : 

Macbino-meu per  week 

St  air- builders do.. 

C.»r\ers do.. 

Joiners do. . 

Blind-makers do.. 

Fuj^inceis  .v do.. 

Laborers  do.. 

Apprentices do.. 

Foremen do.. 

I'LAMNG'ltlLLft. 

Wbeelinjr,  W.  V.u : 

Cai  penters p©r  week 

Oiber  nuH;banic« do., 

TnrniMs do.. 

Box-makers do. . 

Teamsters do. , 

Watebmt'U do.. 

Engineers do.. 

Laborei"s do. . 

ApprtMilicea do.. 

Foreruen .do.. 

Sdesmen do.. 

HUB  AND  KPOKK  FACrORT. 

Metropolis,  HI. : 

Turners per  week . 

Kn;;ine«*rs do.. 

M.ieliiueturners do.. 

Macliinisls do.. 

Sawyei-s do.. 

Port  on* do . . 

Watclimen do.. 

l).i  V-lab<»rer8 do. . 

Laboi-ers do, . 

B«»y  s do. . 

Foremen do. . 


'2J  WJ     ' 

10  :i» 

I.    14» 

y  00 1 
:i  »J ! 
2i  00 


1'  00 
li  10 

1(1  ^ 


r  » 

1-2  W  i 

l'j& 

3^, 

21  00 

1«1  l« 

21 00 ; 

16  00 

lii  «) 

li  00 

11:: 

; :« 

jOi)0 

13  «« 

IJ  60 

16  jO 

7  » 

7fi0 

7  W 

luOO 

9  00 

30» 

1»*  00 

12  M> 


1^  00  ' 

i:.  00 

13  w 

12  (x>  i 

10  00 

10  uo 

JO  on 

900, 

7  JO  I 

210 

45  W| 


Note.— T\\OTtt.\.Q  ol  via^i*  foe  the  State  of  Oregon  is  computed  iu  United  States  gold. 
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Tahle  showing  the  average  wages  or  earnings  of  persons  employed,  illx. — Continued. 


B  ASV  8P0KE  FACTORT— Cont'd. 

• 

smonth.  Ohio: 

knuiiie*'!  8 per  week . 

Whit  1  makers ilo.. 

Uub-turuera do.. 

8p«>ket  urncrs do. . 

Fcl  loe-'ot'ndei'B do. . 

Uiit^-iDortisers do. . 

S;iv.  >  era do . . 

Liiboi  ei  8 do . . 

BovH do. . 


1^ 

AVages. 

i:  a. 

cif 

w« 

»-» 

ei5  00 

60 

13  00 

GU 

15  00 

GO 

13  00 

GO 

14  00 

GO 

12  00 

GO 

10  00 

60 

0  00 

CO 

3  00 

GO 

PAINTING  AND  GILDING. 


S.in  Franc i80o,  Cal. : 

Gilderj* per  week. 

I'ainiers «lo.. 

G  raiiicrs do. . 

Carpenters do. . 

Conipositiun     and     ornameiit- 

iug per  week . 

Bovs do. . 


$•^1  00 
21  00 
25  00 
24  00 

;^i  00 

U  50 

Note.— Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60  and  54. 


•?c  showittg  the  arei-age  weelcly  wages  or  carvings  of  persons  employed  in  different  occupo" 
tionSj  with  average  nnmba'  employed  in  eaeh  e&tubliffhnunt  vamtdj  in  the  year  1H74. 


Place  and  occupation. 


coRSET-rAcionr. 
New  Haven,  Conn. : 

ov"-««'...|:::-.::;:ivS; 

Cutters male 

Machine-operators  ...female. 

lloiiei  .«* do. . 

Trimmers do. . 

Biiidet  A do.. 

FiniNhers do . . 

E>elelurs do. . 

I  i™— -{::::::::feZiS: 

Embroiderers do.. 

LacerH do. . 

Exiiminers do.. 

Pat-  kers male . 

Porters do.. 

AVjiU'hman do.. 

Diaymau «lo. . 

Tool-  maker <lo . . 

Euoiiieer i\o.. 

Fiix-man do . . 


UMURELLA-FACTORY. 


New  York  City,  X.Y.: 

.Sow iug  panisols fem.nlo 

Fort'iiicu nmlrt 

B<>y8  

A  pprontices 

Cutter 


OIL-MILLS  AND   FRKTILIZEB   COM- 
PANY. 

Solmn,  Ala.: 

PresHUn'n 

Firoman 

Foionmu  and  engineer 

A  Ksiutant  cooper 

G  iniiers 

Liiborers 

PRTNTlXr,.PRRP8IC8  AND  PIIIXTRRS' 
FUILMTUUE,  MANUFACTOUY  OF. 

Cblcoiro,  HI. : 

Skilled  workmen , 


Wages. 


$50  00 
12  00 
12  00 

4  £0 
3  00 
6  00 
6  00 
3  00 

5  00 
12  00 


7 
4 
3 


(10 
00 
00 


C  00 
12  00 

6  00 
12  1  0 
10  00 
24  00 
Id  00 
12  00 


10  00 

15  00 

8  00 

3  00 

18  00 


10  50 
9  00 

12  Otl 
9  00 
6  00 
6  00 


I 


15  00 


o 

am      W 


Xo. 


58 

53 
5H 
5^ 
58 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


4 

6 
6 
4 
5 


10 
10 
10 
15 


1 
9 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
o 

3 
1 

2 

6 


Place  and  occupation. 


WHOLESALE  PAl'EU-WAUltnOUSK. 


Cliica;;o.  111.  : 

A  ccou  11  tants 

Sjleamou 

Porters  and  i  ackers 

Teamsfeis 

Paper-rulers 


TRUNK-FACTORY. 


Milwaukee,  "Wis, : 
Trunk -makers 

do 

do 

do 


PRIXTINO -OFFICE  ANT)  BINDERY. 

Jobprintinif  office. 

ChJeaco,  HI. : 

F'orcujan  printer 

Compo8it«u»,  (Union) ... 

Ai)preiitit'e,  m-cond  year 

II«wl  pn  KHni.ui 

Sec  oud  i)rert8man 

"Bova 


Ulan k-bool  ma nv/actc ry. 

Foreman     bindorj',     (blank- 
1x»oUh  only) 

H<'a'.l  linishf r 

Second  tinisher 

Rulers  

Fni  wardiTS 

Euiiif.eer,  (printing-office  .and 
bindery) 

niauk-lxiok  sewei-s,  (girls) . .   . 

Misc'-llaueous    work,  (small 

girls) 

C  1st  year.. 

Ij03'8,  approntice»<  2d  yi>ar  . 

(:id  year.. 


PUDLieHING    COMPANY. 


Porthind,  Orc'T. : 
Editor   ...?.. 


M:u:3irer 

Ke pollers  . .. 
Pressman  — 

En;^iuet'r 

Foreman 

Pr\\»levft 

AppvcuVxcca 


Wnges. 


920  00 
20  00 
12  00 
1.'.  00 
15  00 


10  00 
5  CO 
3  00 
1  GO 


24 
21 
10 
21 
1'. 
4 
7 


00 
00 
00 
GO 
00 
00 
00 


24  00 
21  CO 
18  00 
21  00 

Id  00 

15  00 
7  50 

3  Ot! 


5 
4 

7 


00 
00 
00 


10  00 


2  . 
c  if 


00 
ro 

CO 
GO 
60 


CO 

(X) 
GO 

to 


59 

5:) 
.■)9 
59 
59 


V-- 


50  00 
40  00 
25  00 
30  00 
25  00 
35  00 
SlI  ^> 
V   1  ^ 


59 
59 
50 
59 
59 

59 
59 

59 


1 


r.3 
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LABOR    IN    EUROPE   AND   AMERICA. 


MISCELLANEOUS  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  following  tables  thoto  ihv  average  icagts  or  earnings  of  persons  employed  in  various  occn* 

palious  in  the  year  1874. 


Pl;ir«  :uid  occupation. 


UUILDBK8'  MATEKIAL6. 

Port  Madison  (Oregon)  mills : 

^°Pi°^'^^«i  Second-class   ...lo. 

Foremen do. 

Sawyers do. 

Filcrn "io . 

Eiluers  and  8crew*turuer8..do. 

Teamsters dt». 

Choppers <lo. 

Carpenters d*>. 

Blacksmiths <lo. 

Firoiueu do. 

Laborers do . 

BUI  LDINO-TRAUE. 
Oregon : 

Carpenters  or  joiners,  .per  day 

Stone  Tua(M»us do. . 

Brick-layers do. , 

Plasterers  .  J *'**'i 

^     I persq.  yd 

Lathers per  AI 

Painters  . ..  } 'J" 

( per  day 

Common  laborers tlo . . 

Excav^iting  cellars. . .  per  cu.  yd 
Son  Autonio,  Tex. : 

Mu8ons per  week 

Stone-cnttcrs do . 

Plasterers do. 

Onarrynien do. , 

Teamsters dt». 

Caipeuters do. . 

Blacksmiths do. 

Laboreis do. , 

Apprentices ..do.. 

Chieii<;o.  III. : 

Watchmen j»er  week 

Firemen do . . 

Machinists do.. 

TurnciT* do , . 

Carpenters «lo . . 

Sawyers - do . . 

Stair-builders do. . 

Ta  I  iymea do . . 

Glaziers do.. 

Painters do. . 

Shippers do. . 

Teamsters do. . 

Dry-kilnraen do.. 

£n;rineers do.. 

LalK>rers do.. 

Api>r.;:itices do . . 

Foremen do . . 

Car  V  01  s do .  . 

Graliou,  W.  Va.: 

Carijeuters per  week 

Plaatewjrs do. , 

Stone-masons do.. 

Painters do.. 

Blacksmiths do.. 

M  illers do . . 

Brick  luulders ilo. . 

Brick-layers »lo. . 

Laborers <lo . . 

Biiys do . . 

Teamsters do . . 

Clerks do . . 


144  00 

20  00 
2.'j  CO 
20  00 
lb  00 
10  W) 
1.") 
lil 


00 
00 


It?  GO 

'20  CO 

9  00 

7  00 


3  .50 
."i  00 
li  00 

5  OJ 
'-'8 

2  00 

^  — 

4.) 

3  CO 
2  00 

iJO 


l.-i  00 
1.)  00 

la  00 

9  00 
18  00 
1.-.  00 

iri  00 

7  ;  0 
7  50 

D  00 
12  CO 

ir»  00 

18  00 
10  00 
10  00 

i:>  Ox. 

12*00 
10  00 

9  00 
20  00 

9  (0 

9  00 
2.5  01) 

I)  00 

2  :.o 
:io  00 

20  00 

12  00 

18  00 
15  00 
18  00 
12  00 
12  50 
12  00 
IH  00 
9  00 


4 

9 


00 
00 


12  00 


72 

72 
72 
72 


72 
72 
72 
7i 


CO 
60 
60 
60 
60 
00 
60 
60 
60 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
00 
GO 
6) 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

CO 
CO 
6) 
60 
60 
60 
(iO 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


Place  and  occoptition. 


8CHOOL  AND  OFFICE  FL'KXITUHK. 

Chicago,  111. : 

M.nchine-Ii.inds. per  week 

Beuch-haudn do., 

Ciibinet-niakers do. . 

Finishers do.. 

Packers do. . 

Patt  ern-niakers do . , 

LuijineerH do . . 

Laborers <lo . , 

Apprectices tio.. 

Foremen Oo. . 

BASH,  VtOOXi,  JiSM  UUND  FACTO UY. 

ChirMgo,  111. : 

£u;,;ineer8 per  week .  i 

For.iueu  do. . 

Machine-hando ilo . . 

Carpeuiers do.. 

Men  and  boy  sou  piecework  do. . 

Icamslerji do.. 

Laborers do . . 

Boys. do.. 

Lebanon,  N.  11. : 

F«n  emeu per  week 

Carpenters do.. 

Lalxirers do. . 

Apprentices do. . 

Chicago.  111.  : 

Machiue-niou per  week. 

Htair-buildors do.. 

Carvers do. . 

Joiners do.  - 

Blind-makers do. . 

Engiu«-eis  .i. , do.. 

Laborers  do.. 

Apprentices do.. 

Foremen do. . 

rLAMNG-MlLLS. 

Wheeling,  W.  Vju : 

Cat  jienters p©r  week 

Olher  nRH.dianics .do.. 

Turners do.. 

Box-makors do. . 

Teamsters do.. 

WatchmiMi do. . 

Engineers do.. 

Laborers do . . 

Apprenticeu do.. 

Foremen do.. 

Silesmen do.. 

HUB  A.ND  HPOKE  FACrOKT. 

Metropolis,  HI. : 

Turners per  week. 

Engineers do.. 

Miichine- turners do.. 

Machinists do.. 

Sawyers do. . 

Porters  ...'. do.- 

Watchmon do. . 

D.i  v-laborers do. . 

Laborers do.. 

B<»ys do. . 

Foremen do. . 


Wages.  \li 


81.)  00 

CO 

iO  ."iU 

lO 

22  00 

V) 

1  >  50 

01 

10  :ji) 

It) 

15  Oil 

tu 

I.    t.0 

w.* 

•J  OO 

lO 

:t  Oij 

14) 

24  00 

w 

18  00 
21  to 
12  OO 

12  m 

8  54 

10  5.5 

o;i5 

3  45 


21  CD 
16  UO 
21  00 
16  W 
16  00 
18  00 
11  75 
7  .50 
30  00 


13  60 

.li 

13  GO 

y 

16  50 

5:> 

7  60 

.•;» 

7  00 

:n» 

7  00 

.'ifi 

15  00 

.vi 

9  0l» 

::» 

3  00 

:;» 

18  00 

.V) 

12  50 

i' 

*.) 
to 

LO 


17  50  «0 

12  00  (^ 

7  50  i.J 

3  50  ,  tO 


y 
(A 


18  00 

ft» 

15  00 

m 

15  00 

UI 

12  0) 

t-0 

10  t<0 

•^ 

10  00 

m) 

10  on 

f) 

9  00 

oa 

7  50 

(>i 

2  >K) 

fk) 

45  00 

Kit 

NOTE.—The  mtc  of  wages  for  the  State  of  Oregon  ia  compnted  in  United  Stnte«  gold. 
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Tahle  shotcing  th/i  average  wages  or  learnings  of  persona  employed,  <fr. — Continued. 


I*I:ico  and  occupation. 


Hub  and  spoke  factort— Cont'd. 

• 
Portsmonth,  Obio: 

!F]!i^iue»fr« per  week. 

V/hicliuukcrs do.. 

lluU-turiKTs do.. 

^pokftiirnois do.. 

FeUcK'-ln'iiders do.. 

Uiilt-niortisers do. . 

Siiv.vers do. . 

Lnbf>ieJ8 do.. 

BovM do.. 


u 

N 

Wages. 

t  0. 

C  If 

p; 

$15  00 

GO 

13  00 

00 

15  00 

GO 

i:i  00 

60 

14  00 

CO 

12  00 

00 

10  00 

60 

9  00 

CO 

3  00 

CO 

Place  and  occai>ation. 


PAINTING  AND  GILDING. 

San  Frnnrisoo,  Cal. : 

GililerH per  week 

I'ainiers ilo.. 

G  ruiiK  ra do. . 

Carpentei-8 do . . 

Coniposiiiun     and     ornament* 

iiijr per  week . 

B<»\  8 do. . 


NoTK.— Hours  of  labor  -por  w^ek,  60  nnd  54. 


'Wag&A. 


VI   00 
21  00 
25  00 
24  00 

?l   00 
6  50 

Table  shelving  the  average  iteekly  icagcs  or  carvings  of  persons  enqyloyed  in  different  occupa- 
tions, with  average  numba'  employed  in  each  estublishmint  vamtd,  in  the  year  lb74. 


Ko. 


10 

430 

50 

C 

20 

120 

6 

8 

35 

65 

12 

12 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Place  and  occupation. 


96 

2 

7 
o 

1 


2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
10 


COllSET-FACTORr. 

Now  Haven,  Conn. : 

o™'-«"»-|::::::::f.r!e 

Cutters m:ile 

Mac bi tie-operators  . .  .feuijdo 

liuiiei  s do. 

Trimuiei-8 do. 

IJiiideis do. 

Fin  isbers do . 

E>  e  le  I  era do . 

1  i""'---{::::::::ftSl" 

Embroiderers do. 

LaiHT.s do. 

Eximiiuers do. 

Fuc  kers male 

Port<>r8 do. 

AVatthman do. 

Diaynian <lo. 

Tool-  (uaker <lo . 

Enviiiieer do. 

Fireman do . 


UMURELLA-FACTORY. 


New  York  City,  N.  Y.: 

S<^ w ing  paniBols female 

FortMiieu mal*) 

Boys  

A  pprontices 

Cutter 


OILrMILia  AND   FF.KTILIZRR   COM- 
PANY. 

Selron,  Ala. : 

Pr<*S8iijfn 

Kiroman 

Foifinau  and  engineer 

A  KHiMtant  cooper 

Giiiiiera 

Laborers 

PRINTINO-PRESShia  AND  PUIXTRRS' 
FURNITURE,  MAN LPACTOUY  OF. 

Chlciiro,  HI. : 

Skilled  workmen 


Wag^s. 

f  50  00 

12  00 

12  00 

4  50 

3  00 

6  00 

6  00 

3  00 

5  00 

12  00 

7  1.0 

4  00 

3  00 

6  00 

12  00 

6  00 

12  (0 

10  00 

24  00 

Id  00 

12  00 

10  00 

15  00 

8  00 

3  no 

18  00 

10  50 

9  00 

12  0'» 

9  00 

G  00 

6  00 

15  00 

c  S? 


5?? 

53 
5H 
5-> 
5ci 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


Xo. 


Place  nnd  occupation. 


4 

6 
6 
4 
5 


10 
10 
10 
15 


1 
9 
1 
1 
1 


1 

1 
1 
o 

3 
1 

2 

6 


WHOLESALE  PAPIIR-WARKHOUBE. 


Cbica^jo.  IlL  : 

A  ccouii  tauts 

Siilesmru 

Porters  nud  i  ackers 

Teaiusfeia 

Papcr-rulcrs 


TRUNK-FACTORY. 


Milwaukee.  Wis. : 
Trunk-makers 

do 

do 

do 


PRINTING-OFFICE  ANT)  BINDERY. 

Jobprintinij  oj^ice. 

Cbir.iRO.  HI. : 

Foreman  printer 

Con»po8it«u8, 1  Union) :. .. 

Appreutico,  Bccond  year 

IIoa<l  pn  H8ni.ni 

Srt  oud  pri'88iuan 

"Boys 

Llank-book  manv/actory. 

Foreman  bindery,  (blank- 
booh.s  only) 

HraJ  linibhVr 

Second  tinislirr 

Rulers  

For  wardi'rs 

EiJiiineer,  (priniing-oftiee  and 
bindfry ) 

Blauk-bdok  sewers,  (girls)   .   . 

Mii^C'-lIaueous  work,  (Kiuall 
t;irl8) 


Wages. 


Boys,  .apprentice 


C  Ist  year 
H<2d  yt*ar 
(:ul  year 


PUDLI8HINO   COMPANY. 

Portland,  Orog. : 

Editor   ...? 

]M.u:ager 

Kepoi  ivYA 

Pressman 

Eugiuei'r 

Foreman 

Printi'in    


ApproLtices 


c  > 


$20  00 

CO 

20  00 

(0 

12  00 

CO 

If.  CO 

CO 

15  00 

60 

10  00 

CO 

5  CO 

CO 

3  00 

CO 

1  50 

to 

24  00 
21  00 
10  00 
21  CO 
1".  00 
4  00 
7  00 


24  00 
21  CO 

IS  00 
21  00 

Id  00 


15  00 
7  50 

3  Of» 
5  00 

4  00 
7  00 

10  00 


50  00 
40  00 
25  00 
30  00 
25  00 
35  00 
27  .V) 
7  00 


59 

5;) 

59 
59 

59 


59 
50 
51 
59 
59 

59 
5J 

59 


S  53 


60 

CO 
CO 

to 

60 

r>fl 

CO 
CO 


1 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


Tabh  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  the  following  occupaUouiM 

ths  years  named.  * 

[Hoars  of  labor  por  week,  60.] 


PlAoe  and  octmpatioD. 


HABDWARK  MANUFACTOBT. 


Berlin,  CoDD.— 1874: 

MoMerM,  iron 

MolderH,  hratm 

CupuJn-tenders 

Annealiog-furunce  tenders. 

Filers  

Jnpanncra 

Formers 

Helpers 

Grinders 

PoliMbers 

Turners 

Machioi^ts 

EuKiueers 

Fiirnace-nien 

Laborers 

Packers 

Press-workmen 

Rollers 

Welders 

Jointers 

Stampers 

Graduaturs 

Fi  uitibers 

Pattern-makers 

Carpenters 

Trip-bammer*men 

Fitters-up 

Screw-cutters 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Foremen 

Apprentices  or  boys 

Girls 

\Vaterbury,  Conn.— 1874 : 

Annealing- furnace  tenders. 

Filers 

Forjt  ers 

Helpers 

Machinists 

Engineers 

Fnruace-men 

Laborers 

Packers 

Die-mnkers 

Press-workmen 

Rollers 

Jointers 

Stampers 

Cnrpent-ers 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Foremen 

Apprentices  or  boys 


AOKICULTUBAL-mFLILMENT  FACTOKT. 


rhillipsbiirgh,  N.  J.— 1873 : 

Moldern 

Machinists   

Blacksmit  hs 

Blaoksmith-helpers 

Grinders 

Wood-  workers 

Plow-makers 

Pattern-makers 

Carpenters 

Painters 

Engineers .*.... 

Watchmen 

Teamsters 

Laborers  or  unskilled  workmen 

Apprentices  or  boys 

Foremen  or  overseers 


$15  00 
18  (10 
18  00 
13  00 
10  50 
15  00 
18  00 
10  50 
13  00 
15  00 
13  00 
18  00 
13  00 
9  00 
9  00 
13  00 
13  00 
15  00 
15  00 
13  00 
13  00 
15  00 
13  00 
34  00 
18  00 
18  00 
13  00 
15  no 
15  00 
9  00 
18  00 
7  50 
4  50 

13  00 
U  00 
18  00 
10  SO 
Id  00 

17  00 

18  00 
9  00 

15  00 
18  00 
13  00 
18  00 
15  00 
10  50 
13  00 
Itf  00 
10  50 
8U  00 
4  50 


15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
9  00 
9  00 
15  00 

15  00 

16  50 
IG  50 
13  00 
13  00 

8  50 
10  50 

9  00 
5  00 

18  00 


Place  and  occnpation. 


AGKICULTURAL-nCPLEMEN-T  FACT' r— Cont'd. 


New  Madrid,  Mo.— 1878: 

Bla<'ksmith8 

Blncksmiih-helpers .. 

Plow-m.akeis 

Ctrpeulers 

Painters , 

Teamsters 

Apprentices  or  boys . 


TOBACCO  AMD  CIQAB  MAMUFACTORT. 

Louisiana — 1874 : 

■Cigar-makers 

Strippers 


COTTOK-OIMNnCO. 

Louisiana — 1874 :' 

Giuners  and  balom 

Engineers 

Laborer* 

Foremen 


COBNICB-MAKUFACTOBT. 

Ohio— 1873 : 

Cornice-manafactorers 

Tinners 

Slatxvniofers 

Laborers 

Apprentices 

Foremen 


PAPER-MAKINO  KACBINKRT. 


Vennont^l874 : 
Iron-molders. 

Machinists 


Helpers. 


Best 

Ordinary 


8CALE-1CAMUFACTORT.* 

Vermont— 1874 : 

I  ron  -molders 

M  cchanics 

Joiners 

Painters 

Engineers 

Labctrers 

Foremen 


HARXE86-MAKIKO. 


Vermont — 1874 : 
Harness-makers  .. 

Harness- titters 

Harness-stitchers 
Apprentices 


COOPRRA6B. 


Indiana — 1874: 

Coopers 

Machine-h.inds 
Machine-boys . . 

Draymen 

Engineers 

Laborers 

Foremen 


CIQAR-UANUFACTORT. 

Vermont— 1874 : 

Cigar-makers,  ($11  to  $15  psr  H) 

Strippers 

Cosers , 

Packers 


WSSPS. 


118  00 
<)Q0 
94  00 
94  00 
94W 
94  OS 
300 

15  00 
15M 

19  00 

15  00 

900 

90  00 

1S0» 
15  00 
94  00 
UOO 
500 
30  09 

30  OA 

15  00 

19  00 

900 

15  00 
13  20 
13  50 
19  00 
19  00 
900 
85  00 

10  00 

14  00 

850 

650 

11  55 
19  00 

500 
10  00 
13  50 

300 
83  00 

18  00 

830 

80  00 

80  00 

*  Houi'S  of  labor  per  week,  50. 
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LABOR    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 
•VTAGES  m  CALIFORNIA  IN  1809  AND  1874. 
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Statement  ehowing  the  wages  paid  in  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  in  the  years  186U  and  1874, 

Jor  the  foUoxcing  kinds  of  labor, 

(The  table  of  wa«joB  for  the  year  1874  -was  prepared  for  this  report  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Martin,  general 
ngeut  of  the  Cnliloriiin  Itiiiiiifn*nut  Union,  Janiuiry,  1875.] 


Occupation. 


.Apothecaries per  mooth,  with  board.. 

Architects,  (spt-cial  ntcs  or  coiuoiiMiou.^ 

h.-ikers per  luontb,  'with  board . . 

U:irbei8 per  month.. 

Uar-tendera per  month,  uilh  board.. 

Vt^-makers do do 

lu?ll-hau{!er8    per  day.. 

Bolt-makfrH do 

Bkkcksmiths do.... 

Blackamithii'  helpors do 

B  at-builders  do 

Boiler-makers do.... 

B<»il«r*makern,  flauge-taruers do 

B«Mk<biDdei4 ^ do 

B^iok-bindord'  helpers,  Ix>.yb  and  girls    per  tireok . . 

Book-keepers per  Uiouth . . 

Book-keepers  in  banks  and  brokers'  offices do 

Boot  and  shoe  m  iking,  (see  Shuemakors.) 

Boot -blacks do 

Bottlers do 

B4*x-raaker8 per  day . . 

Brick-layers do 

Brick-h'ycrs,  foremen do 

Butcher's per  month,  with  board. . 

Brewc  rs do do 

Broom-makers per  day . . 

Batter -makers per  mouth  and  found.. 

Brick-msbkers do do 

Boys  in  offices  and  stoics per  month . . 

Carpenters,  Iiommh per  day . . 

Carpenters,  foromim do 

(yarjuiuters,  ship do 

i  'arpviiters,  ship,  foremen do 

C;»  biuet-niakt-rrt do 

Ccirriago-makcrs,  liody-iunkers do 

wlieol  wri>;hls do. . . . 

trimmers do 

pai  u  tors do 

stripers do 

Carvers do 

C:*ikers do 

Coopers do 

Confectioners do 

Coppersmiths do 

i  xoffin-ra?.ker8 do 

Clerks do 

Clerks per  mouthy  with  board.. 

Charcoal -bumerj pt-r  day . . 

Cheese-makers do  ... 

Coachmen per  month,  with  board . . 

Cooks do do 

Cooks  in  private  families do do.... 

Cooks  in  bowels do do 

Cigar-makers '. per  day . . 

Conductors,  hor.«*c-cars do 

Conductors,  steam-cii-a    do 

Charoltermaids  In  families per  month,  with  baard . 

Chambermaids  in  hotels do do 

Dress-makers  in  stores  perweek.. 

Dress  makers  in  families per  day,  wjth  bi>nrd. . 

Datrymnn per  month,  with  baartl.. 

Drivers,  horse-cars per  day.. 

Drivers,  drayn  and  trucks do 

Drivers,  express do 

Drivers,  hacks do 

Door  and  sash  nuikers do 

Druggists per  month,  with  bonrd.. 

Dyers do do 

Deck-hands do do 

Editors,  firstH:liiss per  month.. 

E<litors,  second-class do 

Engravers per  day.. 

£D);ine«rs,  mills do 

Engineers,  railroads do.... 


Wages  hi  18C9. 


$40  00  to  $50  00 


30  00  to 

40  00  to 

35  00  to 

2  50  to 


50  00 

eo  00 

45  00 

35  00 

3  00 


S  50  to 
2  00  to 


4  00 

2  50 


35  00  to  100  00 


35  00  to 


4.'5.0O 
40  00 


4  50  to   G  00 


35  00  to 


60  00 
50  00 


30  00  to 

35  00  to 

10  00  to 

3  00  to 


45  CO 

GO  00 

40  00 

4  00 


3  00  to   5  00 


00  to 
50  to 


3 

3 

3  00  to 
00  to 
00  to 


3 
3 


00 
00 

ou 

50 
00 


3  00 
2  00 


4  OJ 
3  25 


3  00  to 
2  50  to 


50 
50 


40  00  to  75  00 


30  00  to  75  00 
35  00  to  100  00 


30  00  to  45  00 


2  50  to  4  00 
GO  00 
50  00 


40  00  to 


40  00 


4  00  to   5  00 


Wages  in  1874. 


|40  00  to  160  00 
60  00  to  80  00 


50 
50 
00 
00 
3  00 
3  75 


2 
2 
3 
2 


4 

3 
4 

80  00 
200  00 


00 
00 
00 


3  50 
3  50 
00 
50 

00 

2r» 

00 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to  15  00 

to  200  VO 

to  350  00 


4 

2 
3 
4 
4 

5 


30  00  to  45  00 


2  50  to 

4  00  to 

6  W  to 

40  00  to 

50  00  to 

2  .'iO  to 
40  00  to 
40  00  to 
20  00  to 

3  50  to 
50  to 
00  to 
00  to 
0(1  to 
0(J  to 

3  00  to 

3  r.o  to 

50  to 

00  to 

00  to 

00  to 

50  to 

00  to 

3  50  to 

3  00  to 

2  00  to 


4 
4 

5 
3 
3 


o 

4 
4 
4 

2 
3 


3  00 

5  00 

b  to 
75  00 
75  CO 

3  50 
50  CO 
60  (0 
40  (0 

4 

6 

5 


.'iO 
00 
00 
50 
flO 
00 


3  :/0 


.■.0 

00 

r^ 

00 

to 

00 
00 
CO 
50 
50 


00  to 
00  to 


2 
2 

a5  00  to 

35  ou  to 
30  00  to 
00  to 
50  to 


40 
1 


3  00  to 
15  00  to 
20  00  to 
10  00  to 

1  ."iO  to 
35  00  to 

2  50  to 
2  00  to 

2  00  to 

3  00  to 
GO  00  to 
45  00  to 
40  00  to 

200  00  to 
75  00  to 

4  50  to 
3  00  to 
3  00  to 


3  50 

3  00 

50  00 

100  "0 

35  00 

100  00 

3  00 

2  50 
5  00 

20  00 
25  00 
12  00 

3  00 
40  00 

2  50 

3  00 
3  00 

3  r>o 

4  .'0 

75  1)0 

m  ou 

.•M)  itO 

2.50  00 

100  CO 

0  00 

5  00 
4  00 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  in  San  Francisco  and  vidnity^  <^c— Contiunei 


Occupation. 


Eogineers,  Bteamnhipfl,  &c pord;iy.. 

,.  C  WiDter pcrmoDth,  with  board.. 

Farm.lal)oreni|g„^^^^^ r:..do..... do.... 

Florliita do do... 

Founderynion per  d.iy . . 

Founderymeu,  moldeni do  — 

Founderj-mcn,  Htove-mocutors do ... . 

Fouuderymcn,  bri\A8 do  .. 

Gardeners per  month,  "with  board. . 

Gnrdeners,  short  Jobs per  day.. 

G:w-fitk'r» do 

G  unsniitbs do 

Gilders do 

Glaziers do 

Harness-makers do  — 

Hatt«rs do 

Hustlers per  month,  with  board.. 

Jewelers .i)er  day.. 

Lauodrymen per  month,  with  board.. 

Laundr^r  women do do — 

Locksmiths per  day. . 

Lithoj^raphers,  draughtsmen,  and  engineers do ... . 

Lithogrophers,  printers do  — 

Lumbermen per  month,  with  board.. 

Machinists per  day,. 

Masons do 

Masons,  foremen do 

Model  or  pattern  makers do — 

Millers do 

Millwrights do 

Miners do 

Milliners do.... 

Kurses do 

Painters,  house do 

Piiin  t«rA,  ship do 

Paper-hangers do 

Plasterers do 

Plumbers do 

Porters per  month,  with  board.. 

Piano-makers per  day.. 

PrinteiB,  job do 

Printers,  foremen do 

Policemen per  month.. 

liifiprers per  day.. 

Saddlers do 

Sail-makers do 

Sailors,  Iong>voyage per  month.. 

Sailors,  coasters ^ do 

Salesmen I>er  day.. 

Sbipsmiths do 

Serv9j)ts,  general  housework per  month.. 

Sawyers do 

Shoemakers per  day . . 

Shepherds .* per  month,  witn  boaurcl. . 

Soap-makers do do 

St.one-cutters per  day  - . 

Straw- workers do 

Tailors,  pants each.. 

Tailors,  vests do 

Tailors,  co;it8 ^ do 

Turners per  day.. 

Trunkraakers do 

Tinsmiths do 

Teamsters  owning  teams do.... 

Teamsters per  month.. 

Teachers,  (full  supply  male  and  female  ftt)m  our  own  schools)  do 

Upholsterers per  day.. 

Vlueyard-men per  month,  with  boanl.. 

Wagon-makers per  day.. 

Watchmen per  month. . 

Wood-choppers do 

Walters per  month,  with  board.. 

watch-makers per  day.. 

Whipmakera do 

Whitewashers do 


Wages  in  1869.      Wagwinli^t 


$30  00 
$40  UO  to    50  OU 


2  00  to 
a  50  to 


2  50 
4  GO 


30  00  to    40  00 


3  50  to 
3  00  to 


50 
00 


30  00  to    45  00 


3  00  to      4  00 


35  00  to    70  01) 

3  50  to      4  .'iO 

4  00  to      5  00 


4  00  to 
3  GO  to 
3  00 
2  00 


to 
to 


4  50 

4  00 

5  00 
3  50 


3  50  to      4  00 


2 
i 


50  to 
00  to 


30  00  to 


3  50 

6  00 

3  50 

55  00 


4  00 


40  00  to  100  00 


35  00  to    35  00 

35  00  to    40  00 

4  00  to      5  00 


3  50  to 
3  50  to 
3  00  to 


4  00 

3  OO 

4  00 


3  00  to 
30  00  to 

3  00  to 
50  00  to 
40  00  to 
30  00  to 


4  00 
40  00 

4  00 
15  00 
70  00 
40  00 


(ICOto  i)l 
>^5  (IM  to  J I 
40  OU  U)   ^ ' 

35  00  t«  :« 

3  (.10  ti)  4 

4  Jli  U)  J 
3  ilU  to  3 
3  liO  to  4 

45  00  10  P 

•2  50  ta  3 

300  t4)  4 

3U0  to  3 

3  5)  to  ii 

2  UO  to  3 

2  50  to  I 

3  00  to  ^ 
3<1U0  to  4 

3  tO  t« 
30  00  to  4 
30  0-)  io   I 

3  00  to 

4  00  to 
4  00  to 

30  UO  to   : 

3  CO  lo 

4  00  to 
6  IXI  to 
4  00  to 
3  00  10 
3  OU  to 
3  00  to 
1  50  to 

1  00  tn 
3  30  to 

3  00  to 
250  to 

4  00  to 
4  OU  to 

30  00  to 
4  00  to 

3  50  to 

4  30  to 

1 
4  00  to 
300  to 

3  UO  to 
30  IK)  to 
40  00  to 

2  50  to 
300  to 

15  00  to 
40  00  to 

2  00  to 
85  00  to 
35  00  to 

4  00  to 

1  50  to 

3  00  to 

2  00  to 
6  00  to 

3  50  to 
£  50  to 

2  50  to 
250  to 

30  00  to 
45  00  toi 

3  50  to 
30  00  to 

3  00  to 
50  00  to 
40  00  to 
30  00  to 

3  00  to 


3  00 
3  00 


Youug  men  of  energy,  not  afraid  of  work,  oau  almost  always  get  empluyioeat  it 
country  at  from  $25  to  $30  per  month. 

The  foregoing  prices  are  in  gold  coin. 
^   Rem.\rk8. — It  is  much  easier  to  get  employitient  in  rough  or  mechanical  work  t 
lu  clerking, \5,eeym^\>ooV"A,ot  m  ^^^QQl-lMvitchiag;  and  persons  who  have  no  mooey 
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no  friends  in  California  able  to  {tssint  them,  atic!  no  special  knowledge  tbat  will  cer- 
tiiiuly  coiumaud  employ  men  t,  t»lioulcl  not  come  here  iu  the  expectation  of  an  easy  life. 
Mt'U  who  expect  to  make  their  living  by  the  shovel,  plow,  and  ax  are  wanted. 

Teachefb  should  disabuse  their  minds  iu  reference  to  our  educational  afl'airs.  We 
have  the  best  schools  and  l^achers  in  the  Uuion.  Our  tejichers  are  mostly  graduates 
of  oar  high  schools  and  State  normal  schools,  and  we  get  a  new  supply  from  these 
sources  every  year.  These  are  well  paid,  a.nd  as  long  as  they  keep  up  to  the  standard 
it  would  be  folly  in  us  to  advise  our  friends  in  the  East  to  come  here  expecting  to  get 
positious  as  teacherK. 

Chinamen  work  willingly  for  75  cents  to  $1  per  day.  We  have  a  large  supply,  and 
ttiey  soc»n  learn  and  perfect  themselves  in  any  department  of  busiuess.  Thty  are  a 
necessary  evil  at  present,  for  the  reasou  that  most  of  the  young  men  of  our  State,  and 
Dew-comers  generally,  will  not  work  for  small  wages.  As  soon  as  this  is  remedied  by 
an  iuiportatiou  of  Eastern  and  European  labor  willing  to  work  for  $1  to  $1.50  per  day, 
the  employment  of  Chinese  will  gradually  be  diminished. 

W.  H.  M. 

WAGES  PAID  BY  BAILBOAD  COMPANIES. 

Statement  shomng  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persona  employed  by  railroad  companies  in  the 

following  tStates  in  the  year  1874. 


Occupation. 

Maine. 

MusMi- 
chusetta. 

Pcnnsyl- 
vauia. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Kentaoky 

MissooH. 

General 
average. 

HiichiniHts 

Boiler-makers 

Blacksmiths 

Cur-bailders 

PainttTs 

$13  00 

12  00 

13  00 
13  50 
10  50 
15  00 
10  00 
13  00 

7  50 
5  00 
15  OJ 
9  60 
9  61 

$14  35 

15  5U 

16  00 
14  50 
14  50 
33  00 
13  00 

$15  00 

'"1366' 
13  42 
13  30 
13  00 

$19  50 
13  00 
13  00 
15  60 
17  41 
35  00 

$16  50 
14  85 
17  35 
16  50 
16  80 
33  7u 
10  50 

$15  00 

14  00 

15  75 
14  40 
11  40 

$16  30 
16  80 
18  1*0 
15  60 
15  00 
32  00 

< 

$15  49 

14  35 

15  45 
14  64 
14  84 

Siiidnccrs  ......... 

21  78 

li''*irenieQ 

10  83 

Pattern-makers. . . . 

19  56 

10  00 

9  60 

17  25 
7  50 

16  27 

T^iiboren* ,  -  ^  -  ^  t  , 

9  00 
4  80 

10  20 

900 

8  86 

Apprentices 

Condoctors 

7  13 

17  00 
13  30 
15  SO 

33  00 
13  00 
13  UO 

18  33 

Bageage-masters. . . 
Brukemen 

11  30 

13  36 

HoufH  of  labor  per 
week 

60 

50 

Ocoapatioii. 


Machinists... 
Boiler-makers 
Blacksmiths . 
Car-bailders 

Painters 

Enf^inoers  . . . 
Firemen 


5*^*3 

• 

B^ 

gflg 

4f    §  . 

mi 

"^1 

05 

Stdnt 
Moa 
Soot 
Com 

s 

$18  90 

$16  50 

$18  00 

18  00 

17  00 

18  CO 
14  76 
SI  54 
13  30 

18  00 
13  00 

19  50 

Oconpation. 


Pattern-makers . . 

Laborers 

Apprentices 

Conductors 

Baggage-men 

Braliemen 


CO -a 

"**  o  =  i 


"J 

o  a 

n 

'A 


$17  00 

10  00 
7 
31 


50 
00 


13  50 
13  00 


$9  00 


&  « 


$9  00 


Statement  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company^s  rolling-mills  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  in  the  year  1874. 

[Hours  of  labor  i>er  week,  60.) 


Occupation. 


Pnddlers 

Puddlera'  helpers 

Heaters 

Heaters'  helpers . 

Hollers 

Konghers 

CiUchers 

Hookers 


Wages. 

$30  00 

11  50 

33  00 

M  00 

34  00 

33  00 

20  50 

13  00 

Occupation. 


Buggymen 

Drngouts ., 

Chargers  and  pull-outs 

Punchers 

Straighteners 

Engineers 

Laborers  or  unskilled  workmen. 
Sawyers 


Wages. 


$ir>  00 

11  50 

11  50 

23  Oil 

19  00 

13  50 

9  00 

12  50 

5(1  1- 
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Tabic  shotting  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  employed  by  railroad  companies  m  (hefoir 

lowing  States  tit  t4te  years  1874  and  1875. 

[Honn  of  labor  per  week,  GO.  J 


Wages  paid  by  railroad  compa- 
nies in  Pennsylvania,  Tennes- 
see, Iowa,  and  Oregon  in  the 
years  1874  and  1875. 

Wages  i>aid  in  railroad,  ioo(»»> 
five,  and  car  shops  in  Kanis 
in  the  year  1874. 

Department  and  occupation. 

1 

§ 

c 

a 
a 

t 

e 

• 

s 

o 

M 

in 

a 
t 

w 

a  3 

i 

.a 
< 

c  a 

to 

■=2. 

> 

"a 

5  5*; 

LOCOMOnVB  DEPABTllENT. 

Machinists 

$12  00 

12  00 

12  UO 

12  50 

G  00 

None. 

9  GO 

8  40 

10  00 
7  00 

14  00 
7  GO 

lb  00 

18  00 
12  00 
12  00 
14  00 

11  Oii 

12  GO 

11  50 
10  00 

7  00 

12  00 

10  00 

11  00 

13  00 

11  25 

12  GO 
11  GO 

6  80 

11  00 

12  CO 
11  50 

$28  00 

$15  99 

$19  50 

$16  08 
16  50 

$16  30 
16  20 

f$16S0 

|1€» 

Flue-setters 

Tonka 

8  75 

Air-brakes. 

• ••••■• 

"\V  ipers 

7  50 

"is '66" 

10  00 

9  00 
10  00 
12  00 

9  00 

•14  OO 

*10  00 

15  00 

*17  50 

*10  50 

8  40 

e  10 

819 

AVater-honae 

Stationorr  encrtneers 

'*i4'77 

12  00 

'isoo* 

6  60 

13  50 
10  80 

12  00 
10  00 
10  20 
7  50 
16  80 
10  50 

11^ 

Watchmen 

10« 

Oilers 

Laborers 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksoiilhs'  helpers 

Forjjers 

6  00 
32  50 
13  30 

9  00 
15  30 
11  10 

10  50 
31  00 
13  50 

9  00 
17  70 
10  80 

7» 
19  3 
10  » 

•  •••• 

IliMitcra        .... 

■'24*66 

"i5'66' 

13  75 
24  00 

16  50 

10  50 

6  00 

10  50 
15  00 

15  00 
18  00 
14  64 

16  80 

14  88 

11  40 
9  00 

Boilor-niakers 

13  50 

16  20 

17  40 

15  J8 

Sutck-makors 

Coppersmiths 

Carpenters  

15  00 

16  20 
18  Op 

16  20 

11  10 

7  50 

Pattern-makers 

None. 

16  30 
15  00 

CAR  DKPART3IBNT. 

Cnrpcntcrs 

21  00 
18  00 
10  50 
24  00 

"io'so" 

15  40 

13  66 

9  00 

'"i2'66 

15  3T 

liOD;iii"cr8 

I^tiborors  and  car-cleaners 

C.l)inet-makers.. 

759 

Oilers 

11  40 
18  00 

9  00 

10  20 
16  50 

3» 

Macliinists 

T^ocksmitlia ......     ..   . 

Tinners 

19  50 
24  00 
18  00 
11  40 
18  00 

12  75 
20  00 

None. 

15  00 
18  (0 

16  80 
10  50 
14  40 

l*.'ittcrn-niakers 

9  00 
13  14 

24  00 
21  00 
13  50 
24  00 

niackHmiths 

] ilacksmitha'  holners 

HOS 

1806 

3  'tiiiiters 

15  31 

Gild<rs 

Upholsterers  

AnpronticeH  or  bovs 

18  00 

18  00 

None. 

19  50 
.    5  70 

'"e  66 

SM 

TItACK  DEPARTMENT. 

Yard-laborers 

6  00 
6  00 
6  (iO 
6  00 

6  00 
4  80 
3  00 

13  50 

7  50 
7  50 
9  GO 
9  00 

15  00 

15  16 

10  50 

6  00 

18  00 

18  00 

12  00 

8  15 

8  15 

9  30 
9  30 

14  65 

6  60 
6  30 
6  60 
6  60 

13  50 

690 

Yaitl-sectiou  laborers 

6a 

ConKtructlon-train 

Kxtra  £ranflr 

BRIDGE  DEPARTMENT. 

Bridjre-carpenters 

15  30 

15  » 

£n2iueer  pile-drivers 

600 

BTATI0N8. 
SfAtion.laborcm 

9  oe 

None. 

None! 

8  00 

5  40 

9  00 

8  40 

Src^vf'florA 

Scnleraen 

L.iborors  at  small  stations 

5  40 

7  02 

34  00 

9  00 

10  00 

^ntiroTiliirAR  nr  linvn 

For€9iii6U  or  overaeerft       

45  00 

Seven  days. 


t  One  foreman. 


^ 
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Table  ihatoing  the  number  qf  persone  employed  and  the  average  rate  oftoages  per  annum  paid 
employee  hjf  the  follmoing  railroad  companies  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1>574. 


Ooonpatkm. 


Superintendents 

Clerks 

Master  mechanics 

Coudactors 

Ensineers 

Bralcfmen 

Flagmen,  switch-tenders,  gate-keep> 

ers,  ana  watchmen 

Station-afcents 

Section-men 

Laborers 

Other  employ68 


Cairo  and  Saint 

Louis  Railroad 

Company. 


Na 


4 

1 

9 

14 

S2 

4 

14 
85 
51 
47 


Wa^^es. 


•780  00 
1,200  00 

eeo  40 

898  50 
542  70 

474  00 
637  30 
563  80 
629  60 

538  80 


Cairo  and  Vin- 

uennes  Railroad 

Company. 


Ka 


S 
1 
5 
6 

8 

4 

S8 

25 

162 

65 


Wages. 


$949  98 

1,500  00 

1,080  00 

906  00 

525  00 

645  00 


•17  00 
tl  25 


Carbondale  and 
Shawneetowu 
Railroad  Com- 
pany. 


Na 


1 
1 
S 

1 
S 

7 


Wages. 


ISOO  00 


1,200  00 

1,200  00 

500  00 

500  00 
600  00 
345  00 


Chicago  and  Al* 

ton  RniJroad 

Company. 


l^OL 


4 

125 
2 
111 
139 
232 

76 
122 

1,254 
117 

1,137 


Wages. 


$2,575  00 
624  00 

1,500  00 
975  00 

1,008  00 
540  00 

4&n  00 
634  00 
327  00 
500  00 
696  60 


Oeonpation. 


Superintendents 

Clerks 

IfoAter  mechanics 

Conductors • 

Engineers 

Brakemen 

Flagmen,  switch-tenders,  gate-keep- 
ers, and  watchmen 

Statton*agents 

Section-men 

Laborers 

Oiher  employ6s 


Chicago  and  TL- 
liuoisSonthem 
Railroad  Com- 
pany. 


Na 


1 
1 
S 


1 

6 

20 


Wages. 


•960  00 

1,380  00 

460  00 


460  00 
480  00 
460  00 


Chicago  and 

Iowa  Railroad 

Compttuy. 


Na 


1 

5 

6 

10 

14 

18 

4 

15 
91 
18 
34 


Wages. 


$900  00 
750  00 
765  00 
954  oa 
1,042  65 
575  00 

675  00 
660  00 
440  00 
4eO  00 
501  23 


Chicago  and 

PaciQc  Railroad 

Company. 


Na 


1 
3 
1 

4 
4 
7 

7 
10 
40 
50 

to 


Wages. 


12,500  00 
1,<(00  00 
1,200  00 

700  00 
1,200  00 

540  00 

800  00 
600  00 
500  00 
450  00 
600  00 


Chicago.  Pekin 
and  Southwest- 
ern Railroad 
Company. 


'So. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
4 

2 

13 

50 

2 

3 


Wages. 


$540  00 

240  00 

780  00 

1,000  00 

540  0« 

540  00 
450  00 
420  00 
540  00 
124  00 


Oocnpation. 


Superintendents 

Clerks 

Master  mechanics 

Condnctors 

Engineers 

Briucemen 

Flagmen,  switch-tenders,  gate-keep- 
ers, and  watchmen 

Station-agents 

Section-men 

Laborers 

Other  employes 


Chicago,  Rock 

Island  and 

Pacific  Railroad 

Company. 


Na 


2 

131 
12 
92 

223 

15ti 

96 

904 

625 

1,538 


Wages. 


•3.000  00 
S-iB  Ti 

1,500  00 
825  00 

1.036  00 
540  00 

680  00 
731  75 
375  OO 
436  68 
600  78 


EvansTille, 
TerreHoote  and 
Chicago  Rail- 
road Company. 


Na 


9 
1 
4 

4 
6 

3 
14 
21 
15 
34 


Wages. 


•900  00 

918  00 

800  00 

1, 215  00 

540  00 

360  00 

482  50 
481  30 

483  00 
rJ6  40 


Illinois  &  Saint 
Louis  Railroad 
and  Coal  Com- 
pany. 


No. 


6 
7 
3 
4 

7 


14 


Wages. 


•485  00 

1.030  85 

1,000  00 

1,002  00 

624  00 


696  00 


Indianapolis, 
Blootuington  St 
Western  Rail- 
road Company. 


Na 


1 
27 

3 

35 
62 
76 

40 

65 

421 

490 


Wages. 


•2.400  00 

635  00 

1.346  CO 

900  00 

1,08(»  00 
540  00 

480  00 
570  00 
420  CO 
540  00 


*Per  month. 


t  Per  day. 
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TdbU  ehowing  the  number  of  persons  emplojfedand  the  average  rate  ofwageSf  ^e. — CoDtinned. 


Oconpation. 


Snperiotendeiito 

CKrka 

Must«r  mechanic* 

Coudootors 

Eogiuccrs 

Brakcmen 

Flagmen,  switch-tenders,  gate*keep- 

ors.  and  watchmen 

Station-agents 

Sertiou-men 

Laborers 

Other  employes 


Indianapolis 
and  SaiutXfOnis 
Kailrood  Com- 
pany. 


No. 


75 
S90 
40 
54 
97 

86 
46 

378 
38 

173 


Wages. 


1810  84 

51*2  76 

899  28 

1, 173  -.4 

375  24 

461  04 
681  96 
343  34 
694  7ti 

548  40 


Lafayette, 

Bloomineton 

and  MissiMippi 

Knilroad  Ck>m- 

pany. 


Na 


1 
5 


5 
9 


13 


6 
2 


Wages. 


1289  80 
334  36 


613  79 
*29i*76 


635  17 


439  00 
45J  00 


Lake  Shore  and 

Michigan  Sonth 

ern  Railroad 

Company. 


Na 


9 

404 

8 

334 

4G7 
596 

591 

200 

4,345 


1,583 


Wages. 


13,254  00 
713  00 

1,860  00 
915  00 

1,021  00 
540  00 

496  00 
738  00 
443  00 


543  00 


Paris  and  Dtao- 

Tille  Bailmad 

Company. 


Na 


2 
8 

4 


6 
90 


6 


Wa«w. 


I9S0  0Q 

1,^(1.1 

510  00 


410 
4iOW 


500  00 


Oooopation. 


Superintendents 

Clerks 

Master  meohanioa 

Conductors 

Eneiueers . .  .• 

linikemen 

Flagmen,  switch-tenders,  gate-keep- 
ers, and  watchmen 

Station-agents 

S»  ction-men , 

Laborers , 

CX  her  employes 


Paris  and  De- 
catur Railroad 
Company. 


Na 


1 

5 

6 

6 

10 

13 

2 

19 

110 

10 

30 


Wagea. 


11,900  00 
730  00 

1,000  00 
840  00 

1,300  00 
600  00 

480  00 
600  00 
540  00 
540  00 
750  00 


Peoria  and 
Rock  Island 
Railroad  Com- 
pany. 


No. 


1 

6 

13 

6 

8 
8 

4 

17 
68 
18 
32 


Wagos. 


If  1.300  00 
670  00 
905  40 
072  00 
1.100  00 
600  00 

396  00 
730  00 
404  45 
313  33 
500  00 


Qoincy,  Alton 
&.  Saint  Louis 
Railroad  Com- 
pany. 


No. 


1 
1 
3 
3 
6 

1 

7 

35 


15 


Wages. 


$900  00 

750  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

550  00 

SOO  00 
(>00  00 
405  00 


540  00 


Rockfbrd.  Rock 

Island  and  Saint 

Looia  Railroad 

Company. 


Na 


Wages. 


1 

7 
4 


12.300 

$400  to    hif» 
1,200  to 
900  to 
1,000  to 


1,^ 
1.0« 
1,500 


500  to       OO 

SOO  to       600 

|L  25  per  day. 


Oooapation. 


Snperiniendenta 

Clerks 

Master  mechanics 

Conductors — , 

Enjdneers 

Brakemen 

Plrgmon,  switch-tenders,  gate-keep- 
ers, and  watchmen 

Siation-ageuts 

Section  men 

Laborers 

Other  employ6s 


Saint  Lonis,  Al- 
ton and  Torre 
Haute  Railroad 
Company. 


Na 


9 

8 
43 

7 
11 
18 

6 

20 

109 

23 

20 


Wages. 


$1, 500  00 

930  00 

608  00 

1, 148  (JO 

1,030  00 

613  00 

760  00 
570  00 
336  00 
476  00 
534  00 


Sycamore  and 
Cortland  Rail- 
road Company. 


Na 


1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
6 


Wages. 


1600  00 


600  00 
600  00 
600  00 

600  00 
600  00 
600  00 


Western  TTnion 
Railroad  Com- 
pany. 


Na 


1 
41 

3 
30 
31 
60 

17 
43 

215 
68 

168 


Wages. 


It  380  00 
691  70 

1,500  00 
868  00 

1,098  88 
565  00 

534  66 
686  05 
416  85 
469  17 
703  60 


QenonlaTaago. 


Na 


1 


Wagea 


$1,809S 
73S7^ 

1,P013 
906  04 

l,ft?l« 
5K» 

54$  91 
583£ 
404  53 
48SS 
5^4» 
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Tahle  shotc'ipg  the  average  %ceekly  tcagea  or  earnings  of  railroad-employh  in  the  cities  of 

Bangor,  i/e.,  and  Chicago,  III, 


Occapation. 


LocoTDotive  deportnient : 

MucUinists 

Flae-aotters ^. 

M«n  at  tauks 

Men  nt  air-brakes 

Wip«r» 

Mod  at  water-house  . . 
Stationary  euginocra . 

Watchmen 

iiilera 

Laborers 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers , 

Forjcers 

Heaters 

Boilcr-m.'t-kers 

Stack-makers 

Coppin-smitha 

Carpenters 

Pattern-makers 

Brasa-molders 


Car  department: 

Carpt-nters 

Repairers 

Laborers 

Cabinet-makers 
OUers 


o 


$13  00 


7  50 


10  20 
18  00 


13  SO 


10  50 


10  50 


8 


$13  25 
14  70 
14  25 

8  40 
7  50 

10  50 

11  85 

6  25 

9  00 

7  50 
IG  50 

0  45  j 
24  00 
Id  00 

14  70 

12  37 

13  20 
13  50 
11  40 

15  30 


12  90 
12  45 
8  40 
14  25 
11  40 


Occapation. 


Car  department — Continned. 

Machinists 

Locksmitiis 

Tinners 

Pattern-makers 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Painters 

Gilders , 

Upholsterers 


Track  department: 

Yard-laborers    

Yard  section-laborers 

Constmctiou-train 

Extni  gsing 


Bridge  department: 
Brld^o-carpenters  — 
Engineer  pile-drivers . 


Stations : 

Suition -laborers 

Stevedores 

Scalcmen 

Laborers  at  small  sUitions. 
StAtion-agents 


a 


$12  00 


13  50 
1*275 


10  50 


7  50 
7  50 


13  50 


9  00 


7  50 
19  OO 


o 


$13  05 
JO  :t2 
Ipi  00 

14  rij 

15  00 
8  55 

13  fO 
lt>  iO 

16  04 


7  50 

7  50 

8  25 
8  25 


12  VO 
15  00 


9  0) 
10  50 
10  50 

b  -25 


IBON-FOUNDERY  AND  MAOHINESHOP. 

Table  thowing  the  average  weekly  wages  or  earnings  of  persons  employed  in  an  iron-foundcry 

and  niachine-shop  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in  the  year  1875. 

[All  persons  employed  in  this  factory  are  paid  by  the  honr,  and  work  from  56  to  60  hoars  per  week.) 


Occapation. 

Wages. 

Articles  prodnoed. 

Iron-molders 

$18  00, 121  00  to  $24  00 
21  00 
IH  00 
15  00 

21  00 
1-2  00 

22  50 
15  00,    16  00  to   91  00 

3  00  to    12  00 

General  machinery:  smelting-far- 
nace    duitiniis :    iron- work    lor 

r  Best 

Ifachinista  ^  Ortiinarv  ................... 

mines:  anv  ranchinc-work  that 

i  Interior 

parties  are  willing  to  pav  for  al 
about  25  per  cent,  above  £asteru 
cost  and  freight. 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Foremen  ..... .................... ........ 

Pattern-makers  and  carpenters 

Annrenticea  .............a 

« 

FUENITUREMANUFACTURE. 


Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  or  earnings  of  persons  employed  in  the  mani/facture 

of  furniture  in  Vermont  and  in  Utah  in  the  year  1874. 


Occapation. 


C.nbinet-makers 
Chair-makers... 

C.irvers 

Turners 

Pflinters  

Upholsterers... 


Ver- 

mont. 


$15  00 


18  00 
16  UO 


18  00 


Utah. 


$18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 


Occapation. 


Yarnlahers 

Scroll-sawyers. 

Laborers 

Apprentices . . . 
Clerks  


Ver- 
mont. 


$15  00 

18  (to 

12  00 

7  50 


Utah. 


$18  00 
18  00 
1-3  UO 
10  00 
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PAPER-MANUFACTURING. 

Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  persons  emnloged  in  paper-mills  in  the  fo\lomin§ 

towns  in  the  year  1873. 


• 

OoonpaUon. 

• 

Belfast,  Me.. (working  72  hours 
per  week.) 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  (working 
72  hours  per  week.) 

B 

•mm 

.•a 
I 

Is 

• 

q 

•c 

1 
& 

c 
<s 
s 

0 

8 

i% 

- 

Q 
i 

a 

• 

e 
u 

6 
> 

< 

UfAAhinA.tAndem _ 

$18  00 
12  00 
18  00 
12  00 

$18  00 

$12  00 

I  $11  00 

$15  00 

12  69 

Assistant  teuders 

Machinists •. 

15  00 
15  00 

1266 

$15  0) 
12  00 
15  00 
10  00 
10  00 
12  00 
9  00 
6  00 

lot4 

£aginoers 

15  (10 
15  00 

'23*66 

13:i0 

Foremen 

liZi 

C  utters 

10  50 

10  50 

10  00 

9  00 

7  00 

I0:£3 

Bleachers 

10^ 

Firemen 

11(9 

J/aborers 

Boy? 

10  50 

6  CO 

10  00 
5  00 

13  00 
5  (» 

9« 
5  TS 

~^j      ...................................... 

Kajr-cieaners 

5  00 

5U 

Raff  •sorters,  (women  and  irirla) 

4  73 

5  00 

500 

500 

4M 

PIANO-FORTE  MANUFACTURE. 


Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  or  earnings  of  persons  employed  in  piano-forte  wum- 

ufaotories  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  St,  Loms,  Mo. 

[Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Oocnpation. 


Case-makers 

Action-makers .... 

Key-makers 

Tuners  of  reeds... 

Fl.v-flni«hers 

Varnishers 

Reed-makers 

Reed-board  makers 

Carvers 

Trimming-makers . . 
Blacksmiths 


i 

CB 

Mo. 

^ 

«' 

a 

a 

a 

1 

• 

■4* 

CO 

$2000 

$25  GO 

20  00 

24  00 

22  00 

30  00 

28  OJ 

31  00 

22  00 

26  00 

13  00 

18  00 

20  00 

25  00 

1S»  00 

22  00 

24  00 

30  00 

18  00 

20  00 

18  00 

19  00 

Occupation. 


Gilders 

Regulators  . . 

Packeia 

Gi;f-Hawyers. 

Kn^inecVs 

Laborers 

Apprentices. 

Foremen 

Teamsters... 
Clerks...  .. 
Book-keepers 


• 

i 

a 
0 

« 

PQ 

$19  00 
24  00 

12  00 

18  00 

18  00 

10  00 

6  00 

40  00 

13  00 

14  00 

14  00 

3 


1^(4 
20m 

14  t« 
SOW 
90  00 
12  » 

40  00 
15(0 
IffO 
l:<tO 
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THE  SILK  INDUSTRY  IN  AMERICA. 

As  tbe  rapid  growth  and  fjreat  iinportance  of  the  silk  industry  seem 
to  require  that  some  account  be  given  of  its  rise  and  development  in 
the  United  States,  the  following  article,  prepared  by  Franklin  Allen^ 
esquire,  secretary  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  is  presented : 

Silk  is  of  Chiuese  origin ;  and  the  silk-wonu  is  indigeuons  to  China  and  Japan, 
where  it  doubtlcsu  fed  and  spun  for  ages  uucared  for  by  uian.  The  annals  of  the  for- 
mer country  attriliute  its  discovei^y  to  the  Emperor  Fan  Hi,  who  is  said  to  have  first 
employed  silk  in  the  manufacture  of  a  musical  instrument  of  his  own  invention  3,400 
years  previous  to  the  Cliristian  era.  The  Empress  Si  Ling  Chi,  it  is  alleged,  invented 
silk  tissues  2<k)0  years  B.  C. :  and  so  iniportunt  were  her  services  considered,  that  she 
was  placed  among  the  Chinese  divinities,  and  sacrifices  annually  made  to  her  memory. 
At  a  very  early  day  the  Chimsehad  a  largn  traffic  in  silk  with  Persia,  Greece,  and 
Arabia.  It  is  about  fourteen  centuries  since  the  production  of  silk  was  originally 
introduced  into  Europe.  A  few  silk-worm  eggs  were  concealed  in  theliollow  of  a  bam- 
boo by  t>%o  monks  and  brought  to  Constantinople;  but  ita  cultivation  was  at  first 
slow,  tis  the  Chinese  were  forbidden  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  its  production  under  the 
penalty  of  death. 

The  principal  seats  of  the  silk  industry  in  this  country  are  Hartford,  Manchester,  and 
W illimantic.  Conn. ;  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  New  York  City  ;  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.  There  are 
also  factories  at  Mansfield,  Middletown,  Kockville,  Watertown,  and  Norwich,  Conn. ; 
Florence,  Northampton,  Holyoke,  and  Canton,  Mass. ;  Yonkers,  on  the  Hudson,  Oneida, 
and  Sauquoit,  near  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  College  Point,  Williamsburgh,  and  Brooklyn,  Long 
Island ;  IScrauton,  Pa. ;  Antrim,  N.  H. ;  Brattleborough,  Vt. ;  Williamsburgh,  Kans. ; 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  and  in  several  other  localities. 

Within  the  last  tliirty-five  years  there  have  been  many  vicissitudes  attending  the 
Bilk  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  commencing  with  the  disastrous  and  mad  spec- 
ulation in  mulberry-trees  and  silk  cocoons  in  18JU  and  ld40.  But  the  domestic  silk 
trade  of  America  is  now  sufficiently  established  to  afford  every  encouragement  for  its 
continued  and  greatly-increased  prospeiity  in  the  future.  We  already  find  that  its 
expansicn  has  quadrupled  since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  June  30, 1864  ;  and  we 
have  the  highest  authority  for  stating  that  there  are  now  employed  in  its  production 
and  distrilmtion  more  hands  than  were  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  trade  in  France 
after  two  hundred  years  of  its  existence ;  while  its  accelerated  progress  here  is  far  in 
advance  of  that  made  in  any  European  country  for  a  corresponding  length  of  time. 
The  statistics  also  show  that  the  importations  of  China  silk  into  the  United  States  «ro 
larger  than  those  of  Great  Britain  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1845,  and  fully  equal 
to  those  of  the  same  country  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1850. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  early  became  identified  with  the  silk  trade.  Barber's  His- 
tory of  Connecticut  (published  in  1836)  contains  the  following,  under  the  head  of 
"Mansfield:" 

"A  larger  quantity  of  silk  ismannfaclured  here  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States^  This  branch  of  industry  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Dr.  Aspinwall, 
of  this  place,  about  1766,  who  established  the  raising  of  silk-worms  in  New  Haven. 
Long  Island,  and  Philadelphia.  At  this  period  (1766)  half  an  ounce  of  mulberry-seed 
was  sent  to  every  parish  in  Connecticut,  Hud  the  legislature  for  a  time  ofi'ered  a  bounty 
on  mulberry-trees  and  raw  silk.  Two  hundred  and  sixty -five  pounds  were  raised  in 
1793,  and  the  quantity  has  been  increasing  ever  since.  In  183U,  3,V00  pounds  were 
raised.  Two  small  silk-factories  have  been  established  in  this  town  by  an  English 
manufacturer.  The  double  wheel-head  was  invented  by  Mr.  Horace  Hanks,  about  the 
year  1800.  for  the  purpose  of  spinning  silk.  It  was  first  used  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Wright.  The  first  silk  reeled  irom  cocoons  was  the  work  of  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Martin,  who  had  been  in  Fiance,  and  had  seen  the  operation  in  that  country.'' 

The  growth  of  silk-culture  in  Mansfield,  an  indicaied  above,  steadily  rising  from2r>5 
pounds,  in  1793,  to  3,200  pounds  in  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  was  continuous  until 
184iV-'44,  when  a  blight  of  the  mulberry-trees  and  other  concurrent  misfortunes  led  to 
an  abandonment  of  silk-culture,  not  only  in  that  locality,  but  throughout  the  country. 

The  three  thousand  pounds  of  raw  silk  which  were  then  (1830)  annually  produced  iu 
Mansfield  could  only  be  disposed  of  when  converted  by  hand-manufacture  into  sewing- 
silk,  and  for  the  most  part  had  to  be  offered  id  barter.  It  was  hoped  that  by  menus  of 
machinery  a  sewing-silk  could  be  made  equal  to  the  Italian,  and,  like  it,  capable  of  licing 
bold  for  ctish  instead  of  being  exchanged  for  goods  at  irregular  valuations.  When  the 
machinery  was  put  in  motion,  about  1831,  the  serious  dilhculties  of  manufacture  soon 
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bccamo  manifest.  The  macbiucry  was  very  crnde,  and  a  Yankee  "  throwster"  of  seven- 
Teen  ti)-day  would  scarcely  recognize  it  as  liearing  any  rehitiou  to  the  work.  It  was 
cnpablc  <  f  doing  all  that  had  been  claimed  for  it,  but  it  proved  inadequate  for  the  nuu- 
ulaclure  of  Ameiican  silk,  as  that  was  then  reeled. 

Among  those  who  closely  observed  the  principles  of  the  machinery  employed  in  the 
silk-mill  was  Nathan  Kixibrd.  He  had  just  established  himself  as  a  bui!d(;r  of  nia- 
chiiiery  at  Manslield  Hollow.  Scarcely  was  the  machinery  of  the  niill  complete,  whi-o 
this  young  man  projected  considerable  improvements  upon  it,  and  begun  coDStructiou 
ncconlingly.  Doubling  and  winding  frames  and  a  spinner  made  n|Hin  Lis  plans  were  » 
notable  advance  on  the  English  machinery  of  Qolding,  and  many  marked  features  tbeu 
introduced  by  Mr.  Rixford  are  retained  among  the  improvements  of  the  silk  mannfkv 
tnro  c  f  to-day.  His  success  attracted  attention.  He  soon  began  to  receive  orders  fhtiu 
ditlercut  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  several  years  was  the  principal  builder  of  silk 
machinery.  Prominent  among  the  earlier  silk  cnltnrists  and  manufacturers  in  the 
Now  England  States  were  Jonathan  H.  Cobb,  of  Dedham,  Mass. ;  the  Nantucket  Silk 
Company,  of  Nantucket,  Mass.;  Samuel  Whitmarsh,  of  Northampt'On,  Mass.;  anti 
Cheney  Brothers,' of  Manchester,  Conn.  Mr.  Whitmarsh  and  others  introduced  Dew 
varieties  of  mulberry-tree?,  prominent  among  which  was  the  mnch-vannted  MulticajiUi, 
unci  of  less  celebrity,  though  more  value,  the  Alpine  and  the  Brnssia,  the  two  hitter 
being  really  worthy  of  cultivation  in  this  country,  while  the  former,  by  its  utter  and 
wide-spread  failure,  after  being  absuixlly  overrated,  brought  loss  and  disgrace  on  the 
entire  silk  industry  of  the  United  States. 

This  industry  in  America  began,  as  we  have  seen,  with  home  growth  and  a  home 
manufacture ;  the  latter  originally  depended  upon  the  native  product,  but  gained  soffi- 
cient  foothold  to  survive  the  extinction  of  American  silk  culture. 

The  yearly  value  of  silk  goods  now  made  in  this  country  is  over  |20,000,000,  aod 
there  is  a  constant  improvement  in  style,  quality,  and  mode  of  finish.  PromiaeDt 
among  the  leading  manufacturers  may  be  mentioned  Messrs.  Cheney  Brothers,  at 
South  Manchester,  Conn.,  who,  though  destruction  overtook  their  earlier  efibrts  in  raw- 
silk  culture,  ha\e  been  eminently  sucoeaaful  in  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  all  the 
branches  of  the  manufacture. 

The  silk  manufacture  was  early  nndertaken  in  other  States ;  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Horstmaun,  at  Philadelphia,  iu  1815;  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Tilt,  at  Boston,  in  18:34;  by  the 
Nouotuck  Silk  Company,  at  Florence,  iu  1838;  by  Messrs.  Murray  ^  Ryle,  Patersoo, 
N.  J.,  in  1840;  by  Mr.  Hirsch  Heiuemann,  at  New  York,  in  1842;  by  Mr.  E.  De  Boie- 
sieu,  at  Williamsburgh,  Kaus.,  in  18(>U,  and  in  San  Francisco,  by  the  California  Silk 
Manufacturing  Company,  in  1870,  for  the  manufacture  of  tram,  organzine,  fringe-silk, 
sewmg-silk,  and  twist;  and  in  lh74,  by  the  Union  Pacific  Silk  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, who  have  undertaken  to  establish  silk-weaving  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  latter  enterprise  is  the  proi)osed  employment  of  Chi- 
nese help,  for  the  supply  of  which  the  company  has  made  advantageous  contmcts. 
As  the  company  presents  this  feature,  and  the  cheapness  of  such  labor,  as  one  of  its 
conditions  of  success,  the  employment  of  the  Chinese  iu  American  silk  manhfactare 
may  be  said  to  be  inaugurated.  Recent  reports  state  that  their  labor  proves  to  be 
very  natisfactoiy,  that  they  are  very  quick  to  learn,  and  that  already  many  are  able 
to  take  care  of  their  looms,  and  are  iu  fact  equal  to  the  best  white  employes. 

The  importance  of  the  silk  manufacture  iu  the  single  item  of  afibrding  healthy, 
clean,  and  renuiuerative  employment  to  women  and  girls  is  attested  iu  all  the  Statt-8 
where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on.  While  a  few  persons  may  l>o  startled  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Chinese  cheap  labor  in  the  silk  industry  as  an  element  of  financial  soe- 
cess,  because  the  rewards  paid  to  labor  form  the  largest  item  in  the  manufactnre  of 
textile  fabrics,  we  believe  that  fears  on  this  subject  are  groundl'S^.  It  is  not.  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  before  long  the  higher  wa;:es  of  the  Caucasian  will  affect  ratbfr 
than  be  affected  by  the  rate  paid  to  the  Mongolian.  At  least  the  ex[  e.iment  is  inter- 
esting, and  the  result  will  be  watched  with  attention. 

The  representative  houses  now  engaged  in  iho  silk  business  iu  this  country  are  cUi«- 
sitied  as  follows,  namely: 

Broad-silk  weaving, — Cheney  Brothers,  Simth  Manchester  and  Hartford,  Conn.;  W.  A. 
Machle,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.*;  P.  G.  Giveruaud  &  Sons,  Weist  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  Hemiaii 
Simon,  Union,  N.  J.;  the  Phoenix  Silk  Manufacturing  Company,  B.  B.  Tilt,  prr^sident, 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  Haniil  &.  Booth,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  John  Ryle  &  Sons,  Pater^on,  X.  J.; 
Frederick  Biiar6,  Paiertion,  N.  J.;  C.  Chaifonjon,  Hudson  Ciiy,  N.  J.,  a;id  John  N. 
Stearns  &  Co.,  East  Forty-second  street,  New  York. 

Ribbons,  <fo. — William  Strange  &  Co  ,  Paterson,  N.  J.:  Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co,,  Patp 
erson,  N.  J.;  A.  Soleliac  &  Sons,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Pelgram  &  Meyer,  Paterson,  N.  J.; 
Werner  Itschner  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Silbemiann,  Heinomauu  A  Co.,  New  York; 
College  Point  Silk  Mills,  Long  Island ;  Hoblcy  Brothers,  Wdiiamsburgh,  L.  I.,  and  t4ie 
Norwich  Loom  Company,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Thrown-eilkSf  (silk  threads.) — Besides  many  of  the  above  firms  who  are  throwsters  a^ 
well  as  broad-8\Vkweav<iT^,t.b^  following  named  make  a  specialty  of  the  munufiictun) 
of  tram  and  urgauzVu^*.  Qt^ot©^  ^.  ^Vvvi\i«t  &,  ^v^,^  X^w^kAv*  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y.J 
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Wm.  MacfarlaDe,  and  Win.  H.  Copcutt  &  Co.,  Yonkers  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  D.  A. 
Barnes ;  P.  &  J.  Baunagan,  and  J.  U.  Booth  &.  Co.,  Putersou,  N.  J. ;  the  Scrantou 
Silk  Company,  Scranton,  Ph.  ;  the  Saiiquoit  Silk  Manul'acturing  CoDiX)any,  Sauqnoit, 
near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  Philudeiphiu,  Pa. 

Seirhig-silkB  and  Piaddne-Hci«t. — The  Nonotuck  Silk  Couiflany,  Florence,  Mass. ;  War- 
ner &  Lathrop,  Northampton,  Mass. ;  William  Skinner,  Hulyoke,  Mohh.  ;  Seuvey.  Fos- 
ter &  Bviwuian,  Canton,  Mass. ;  Belding  Brothers,  Rockvill**,  Conn.;  O.  S.  Challee  & 
Son,  Mauatield,  Conn. ;  Macfarlane  Brothers,  Manstietd,  Conn. ;  the  Holland  Munnfact- 
nriiig  Ctmipaiiy,  Messrs.  A.  A.  &  H.  E.  Conant,  and  C.  L.  Bottnm  &  Co.,  Willi  man  tie. 
Conn. ;  J.  H.  Hay  den,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. ;  P.  W,  Turner  &  Co.,Turm?rville,  Couu.  ; 
tbo  Uoniinway  Silk  Company,  Watertowu,  Conn. ;  the  Excelmor  Manufac'.uriug  Com- 

Saoy,  Pttterson,  N.  J. ;  John  Duulop,  Paters<m,  N.  J. ;  E.  J.  Watson  &  Co.,  Paterson, 
f.  J.;  John  Lovatt's  Sons,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. ;  the  Singer  Manufacturiug  Company, 
Newark,  N.  J.  ;  the  Oneida  Community,  Connecticut  and  New  York ;  Messrs.  Aub, 
H'lckenburg  &  Co.,  B.  Hooley  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  California  Silk  Mauu- 
I'acturiug  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Braidn  and  bindingM.~-Tho  Dale  Manufacturing  Company,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  the 
Novelty  Weaving  and  Braiding  Company,  Hartiord,  Conn. 

Patent  gfiving-Bilk  Fci^.— S.  M.  Meyenberg,  and  Prall  Brothers,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Ladies'  dress-trimmivifs. — Louis  Frauke,'New  York  :  Bernstein  &  Mack,  Nt^w  York  ;  J. 
C.  Graham,  Philadelphia;  Hensel,  Colladay  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  M.  W.  Lipper  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  Prominent  in  this  department  also  is  the  house  of  William  H. 
Horstmann  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  who  a<ld  coach-laces,  military  goods,  and  regalia  to 
their  varied  assortment  of  silk  manufactures. 

Guipure^  blonde,  and  Brtutsela  laws. — A.  G.  Jennings,  Nottingham  Lace  Works,  Park 
avenue,  Brooklyn. 

The  great  middle  classes  are  the  patrons  of  these  manufactures,  and  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  domestic  dress  silks  will  be  in  all  n-spects  ho  perfect  in  material  and 
color  as  to  come  iu  direct  competition  with  the  must  tiuished  and  costly  productions  of 
the  looms  of  Brussels,  Lyons,  and  Paris.  In  the  line  of  twills  and  fancy  bilUs,  ribbons, 
aewing-silks,  dress-trimmings,  and  bindings,  our  manufacturers  have  already  attaiuHl 
deserved  distinction ;  and,  iu  respect  to  material  and  tiuish,  these  goods  will  compare 
favorably  with  tbo  best  imported. 

Ou  this  ()oint  a  speaker  at  a  recent  banquet  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  said  : 

**  When  our  countrymen  learn  that  silks  are  being  mn.nut})ctnrcd  in  their  midst  to  the 
value  of  from  $1(),00(J,000  to  $'2(»,O0O,C0O  every  year,  they  want  to  give  them  a  trial;  and 
that,  gentlemen,  is  all  we  ask.  We  do  not  ask  our  neighbors  to  buy  inferior  silks  he- 
rn ust^  they  ure  made  at  home,  but  we  do  ask  them  not  to  condemn  our  silks  because 
they  have  been  told  they  were  not  made  abroad.  And,  iu  my  judgment,  nothing  can 
so  further  the  interests  of  this  industry  as  to  publish  far  and  wide  throughout  the  land 
the  figures  representing  the  extent  to  which  silk  goo<l8  of  American  manufacture  are 
actually  consumed. '^ 

The  silk  trade  of  America  has  suffered  for  many  years  from  the  over! mportat ion  of 
foreign  goods;  but  people  have  slowly  been  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  cheap  and 
inferior  silks  of  European  production  are  very  heavily  weighted  and  adulterated,  and 
they  are  now  supplanting  them  with  the  rich  and  handsome  products  of  our  own 
looms.  The  rapid  strides  we  have  made  in  supplying  our  home  requirements  are  seen 
by  a  compari.son  of  the  value  ot  product  and  tlie  amouut  of  capital  invested  in  this 
business  in  IrtGO  and  1874.  Iu  the  former  year,  the  capital  was  reported  at  $2,920,980, 
ivbich  had  increased  in  the  snoceeding  fourteen  years  to  ^14.145,392  ;  amount  of  wages 
paid  to  employes.  $1,0.>0,224,  against  $4,470,441;  number  of  operatives,  5,435  for  the 
former  year,  aiid  1C,310  lor  the  latter;  while  the  value  of  product  was  $6,607,771  in  1860, 
to  be  couipared  witb  $19,027,482  at  the  more  recent  date. 

The  total  imp  »its  of  niw-silk  in  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States  were,  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1864,  374,973  pounds;  June  30,  1873,  1,159,420  pounds;  June  30, 
itt75,  1,101,6-^1  pcuuds. 

The  total  iini)orts  of  foreign  silks  were,  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18C0,  for- 
eign gold-cost,  $33,065,820 ;  June  30, 1873.  foreign  gold-cost,  $29,890,035;  June  30, 1H75, 
foreign  gold  cost,  $24,3t0,916. 

The  Amerieuu  manufacturers  have  declared  their  utter  independence  of  foreign 
makers,  keeping  their  own  designers  and  cuttiug  their  own  cards  for  Jacquard  patterns. 
The  Jartpiard  ])rocess  was  invented  years  aj;o,  by  Josiqih  Marie  Jacquard,  an<l,  after 
snperseiling  hand  labor  iu  the  manufacture  offigured  goods,  is  now  doing  its  works  and 
wonilers  on  both  sides  ot  the  Atlantic,  being  now  iu  OLtensive  use  among  our  own  man- 
ufacturers. The  dyeing  of  silk  is  a  proi-ess  requiring  the  greatest  care,  in  connection 
with  both  theoretic  and  practical  skill.  Great  progress  has  been  made  iu  this  art  iu 
the  past  few  years.  The  following  firms  and  individuals  make  a  special  business  of 
dyeing  Hilk,  in  addition  to  the  chemists  and  dyei-s  attached  to  the  princi])al  silk  estab- 
lishnu'uts:  C  Gr  ppo,  Jacob  Weidman,  Morlot  &  Stet^heimer,  and  S*e  &  Shean,  Pat- 
erso!i,  N.  J. ;  Rudolph  Klauder,  and  Wm.  Derbyshire,  Philadelphia,  Pjl«\  Jo>:;^.^v.v\j&\x- 
reick.  New  York. 
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A  great  difficulty  Jios  long  been  experienced  by  importers  and  inannfacturers  by  reaaoi 
of  the  deterioration  in  tbe  quality  and  irregularity  in  the  size  of  the  raw  material  pro- 
duced in  Cbina  and  other  countries.  This  evil  has  led  the  Silk  Association  of  Anierii.*^ 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  establishing,  at  New  York,  a  silk-couditioniug  house, 
after  the  manner  of  those  now  in  successful  operation  atLyousandSt.  Etieune,Fruic«. 
More  than  half  the  supply  of  silk  is  obtained  from  North  China,  and  sufficient  care 
should  be  given  to  the  assortment  of  sizes,  and  to  the  protection  afforded  by  a  ooodi- 
tioniug  process  in  testing  the  true  weight  of  silk,  which  is  often  fictitiously  iucreasrd 
by  the  abnorption  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  or  from  reservoirs  of  water  ne.^ 
which  silk  may  be  conveniently  placed  or  stored. 

To  establish  a  siiffguard  in  Ihis  respect  belongs  to  the  province  of  what  is  termed 
^'  conditioning."  The  utility  of  the  proposed  measure  is  confirmed  by  reference  to  tab- 
ular statements  of  the  average  result  of  silk-conditioning  for  a  period,  covering  seTeral 
years,  os  received  from  some  of  the  principal  silk  markets  of  Europe.  By  these  reports, 
we  find  that  between  the  worst  and  best  samples  of  raw  silk,  when  properly  tested, 
there  is  a  difi'erence  of  3  per  cent,  in  the  moisture  contained,  and  that  the  worst  sample 
of  organzine  couditioneil  contained  six  per  cent,  more  moisture  than  the  best. 

Looking  back  to  so  many  triumphs  in  the  past,  it  is  but  httini^  that  we  should  take 
into  consideration  the  establishing  of  a  permanent  museum  of  art  and  design,  liketbe 
India  House  in  London.  Here  might  be  gathered  Apecimeus  of  manufactured  good^ 
of  great  variety  from  the  varied  climes  in  the  lands  of  the  Orient  and  the  Occident,  aiitl 
here  might  be  found  scope  and  verge  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  hopes  and  aims  of  tbo 
most  ambitious.  To  imitate  these  treasures  of  inventive  industry  should  be  the  tni« 
pimsport  to  position  and  hereditary  fame. 


6ILK    MANUFACTURES. 


Table  showing  the  rates  of  weekly  xragea  paid  the  various  class  of  operaiivet 

bilk-induslry  in  the  JoHowing  Slates  in  the  year  1873. 


\ployed  in  tkt 


Occopatioo. 

New  York. 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania 

Connecticut. 

Massachu- 
setts. 

California. 

FKMAI.ES. 
Hard  RUk: 

D.-lUtcTB 

AVlnders 

Doubters 

ClciiniTS 

Ileelon* 

Soft  Rilk  : 

Wiuders* 

D(>ubli*i*(i 

$5  50  to  $7  50 
5  01)  to    7  00 

5  00  to   7  00 

3  00  to   4  OU 

4  00  to   6  OU 

7  00  to  10  00 

6  00  to    8  00 

3  OG  to   4  00 

4  OOto   5  00 

7  00  to    8  00 
7  50  to  10  00 

7  50 

7  00  to   9  00 
3  OUto    4  00 
1-2  OOtolfi  00 
15  00  to  18  00 
1*2  00  to  15  00 
10  00  to  1-2  00 

12  00  to  30  00 

15  00to97  00 
4  50  to  6  00 

4  50  to  6  00 
«2  00  to   3  00 

5  OOto  7  00 

6  50  to   8  00 
5  00  to   7  'H) 
tf  00  to   3  00 
3  00 1^   5  1  0 

7  00  t4)   8  00 

8  00  to  1*2  00 

15  50  to  $6  50 
5  00  to   6  00 

5  SOto  6  50 

3  50  to   3  50 

4  SOto  5  50 

6  OOto   6  SO 

5  50  to   6  50 

2  50  to   3  50 

3  50  to  5  0  J 
G  50  to   7  50 

7  00  to   8  00 

$6  50 

|6  OOto  7  00 

6  OOto  7  00 

3  OOto  5  00 

6  OOto   7  00 

6  OOto   7  00 

6  00 

3  OOto  5  00 

5  00 

6  50 
6  00 

f7  00 
C  50 
6  50 

5  00 

6  50 

16  SOto  7  00 

6  50 
5  00 

4  OOto  5  00 

7  00 
7  SOto  8  SO 

19  6) 
4  ») 
540 
1  e*i 

668 

(vleatiern 

Quilimiors.. 

Spoolers 

Wunvern 

1  S 

54U 

TaftMcl-iuiikors 

MALES. 

Hard  fiilk: 

Mill  men  and 
bo_V8 

Cleiiiiors 

WtJiivtirB* 

5  75  to   8  00 

2  00  to  3  00 

12  00  to  15  00 

12  00  to  15  00 

i:)  00  to  16  00 

9  00  to  10  00 

6  OOto   7  SO 

2  50  to   3  50 

13  OOto  15  00 

12  00  to  15  00 

12  00  to  15  00 

8  00  to  10  00 

6  CO  to  19  00 

3  OOto   5  00 

12  00  to  18  00 

12  00  to  18  00 

12  00  to  15  00 

9  00  to  10  00 

10  00  to  11  00 
5  00 

660 
leO 

Dvcrn 

16  00to25  00 
15  00 
10  00 

24  CO 

StVinpern 

112  00  to  Id  i« 

Lace  -  nincbine 

IIIOD   .... 

Note  by  the  Skcretauy — The  rates  of  wages  nbovo  ^iven  are  the  average  of  retnm»  receirwl  fn>si 
a  number  of  nilk  Tiianiifncturers  in  the  sc'voralStatofc.  The  returns  were  n-^eived  in  the  sprinnof  tk" 
vear  1874,  and  related  to  tho  year  1873,  during  tbo  lant  lour  months  of  which  thoaventge  rewards  uf 
labor  were  lowered  by  tho  coDM^queucoM  of  the  oomniurcinl  panic  commencing  in  September  of  thaiye:tf. 

The  rates  given  may,  thorcfoie,  be  coimiderfil  the  standard  of  wages  earned  by  tuo  silk  operatives  ia 
America,  ho  far  tin  they  can  be  exprcHtted  in  a  lablo  of  thiit  character. 

*  In  many  InHtanoea  ojwraliveH  will  earn  much  more  than  tho  above  rates  ;  eapecially  !«  this  tht  C3» 
with  soft-silk  winders,  warpers,  auil  weavortj  v\  ho  work  by  the  piece  or  by  tho  ponudT  The  witpfs  f»* 
these  will  vary  •vccordiug  to  the  dkill  of  the  operative  and  the  quality  of  silk  empluyod«  l^vqaeiitij 
ruimiag  as  high  as  $12  per  week  for  soft-silk  winders,  and  $20  for  male  weavers. 
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PRINTING-OFFICES. 

Table  showing  the  rates  of  tceekly  eamifigSj  aho  the  pi-ice  per  1,000  erne,  paid  to  compositore 

tp  printing-offices  in  the  Jotlotcing  cities  in  the  year  1875. 


Citie*. 


Albany,  N.Y 

AnDapolis,  Md  — 

Baltimore.  Md 

BoAton,  MaHS , 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Camluidge,  Mans.. 
Charleston.  S.  C... 

Chicago.  Ill 

r'inciuDati,  Ohio... 

C't« Ireland,  Ohio 

CV)linubia,&C 

< 'olumbuH,  Ohio  ... 

Dayton.  Ohio 

•Denver,  Colo 

Dca  Moines.  Iowa 
Detroit,  Mich  ..  . 
Harri8bur<zh,  Pa. . 
Hartford,  Conn . . . 
Iiidiaoapolis,  Ind. 

Jackson.  Mins 

Jeniey  Ciij*,  N- J  . 
KansaflCity,  Mo. . 
Little  Rock.  Ark 

LoniBvillo,  Ky 

Memphia,  Teiin . . . 


i 

Per  1,000  ema— 

1 

• 

u 

tc 

^ 

• 

s 

%i 

1 

a  e: 

1 

a 

a^- 

a^- 

O 

O 

O 

DoOars. 

Cents. 

CenU. 

Cents. 

18 

50 

*>; 

(6) 

15 

50 
c55 

18 

50 

50  i 

15  to  20 

45 

45 

40  j 

15 

40 

3d 

35 

18 

d45 
50 

1 

1 

20 

50 

50  I 

21 

50 

47 

42 

21 

45 

42  1 

15 

e40 

40 

37| 

50 
40 

50  i 
37J 

IG 

16 

40 

40  1 

25 

55 

55 

50  1 

15 

35 

35 

35  t 

16 

40 

40 

35 

15 

35 

35  ' 

18  to  2  J 

40 

45 

40  1 

18 

45 

40 

27 

65 

65 

18 

45 

45 

18 

45 

40 

25 

60 

60 

55 

21 

50 

50 

25 

60 

60 

Citioa. 


Mil  wankco,  "Wis . . 

Mobile,  A1.1 

Montiruraery,  Ala 
Nashville.  Tenn  .. 
Newark,  N.  J 


New  Orleans.  \a 

New  York.  N.Y 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  .Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Providence,  R.I 

Kaleigb.N.C 

Richmond.  Va 

Rocb»»ster,  N.  Y 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
'^San  Fraiicinco,  Cal  — 

Savannah,  Ga 

Scranton,  Pa 

Saint  Louis,  Mo 

Svnicuse.  N.  Y 

Topeko,  Kans 

Troy.N.Y . 

Ulic.a.,  N.  Y 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wiluiiu!;ton,  Del 


i 

C3 


At 

e 


Dollarf. 

15  to  18 
24 
2-2i 
20 
18 
20 
20 
.  16 
15 

14  to  18 
14 
18 
20 

14  to  18 
24 
30 


15 
20 
15 
19 
18 
14 
24 
12  to  18 


Per  1,000  ems— 


is 


§ 


CenU, 


4.''> 
50 


/50 


3:j 

50 
50 


50 
60 


45 


38 
60 
35 


s    . 


CentH 
40 
00 
4U 
50 
45 
.^0 
50 
50 
45 
35 
42 
50 
50 
35 
55 
60 
50 
35 
45 
35 
40 
45 
40 
60 
35 


tt 

a 

c 
> 


a 
O 


Cents. 
35 
M 
40 


40 
50 
4'» 
48 
45 
30 

:j8 

50 
50 
35 
.•iO 
hO 

m 

45 
32 
40 
40 

:\6 

CO 
35 


a  |18  per  week.  b  $17  per  week.  c  50  cents  for  reprint. 

e  37^  cents  for  reprint.  /  47  centa  for  reprint  g  48  cents  for  reprint. 
*  Gold  prices. 


d  43  cents  for  reprint. 
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IV.— EXPENSES 


COST  OF  PROYISIONSy  GROCERIES, 

Table  ihowing  the  average  retail  prioes  of  provisione,  groceriee,  and  other  leading  ariklatl 

StateSf  in  the  respectttt  ysn 


Articles. 


PBOVIStONS. 

Flonr,  wheat,  superfine per  bbl  - 

Flour,  wheat, extxA  family do... 

Flour,  rye do.  - . 

Corn-meal do  .. 

Ceef,  fresli,  roosting-pieces. . .  .pur  lb . 

Ucef.  fresh,  aoup-piecea do . . . 

Iti-ef.fresh.  rump-steaks do. .. 

Beef,  corned do... 

Vi*ftl,  fore  quarters do. . . 

Voul,  hind  quarters do... 

Vt«l,  cutlets    do.  - . 

Mutton,  fore  quarters do... 

i1  uttou,  legs do. . . 

Mutton,  chops do.., 

Pork,  fresh do. . , 

Pork,  corned  and  salted do.., 

Pork,  bacon do. . 

Pork,  hanis,  smoked do  ., 

P(»rk,  shoulders do.. 

Pork,  sausages do . . 

Lird do . . 

Cod-fish,  dry do.. 

Mi>ckerel,  pickled do. . 

liutttjr do.. 

Cheese .do.. 

Potatoes per  bush 

Rice  per  lb 

Boans per  qt 

Milk do  . 

£;;gs per  doz 

GROCBBIRS,  KTC. 

Te%  Oolong  or  good  blnck per  lb 

C<»ffw\  Rio,  green do . . . 

CotTee,  Rio,  roasted do. ., 

Sugar,  good  brown do  . . 

Sugar,  yellow  C do... 

Sugar, cofiee  B do... 

Mfilnsses,  Now  Orleons per  gall 

Molasses,  Porto  Rico do. .. 

Sirup do. .. 

Soap,  common per  lb 

Starch    do... 

Fuel,  coal per  ton . 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord . 

Fnel.'pine,  wood do  .. 

O il,  coal per  gall . 

DOlCBSnC  DBT-OOODS,  BTC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  standard  qanl- 

Ity *. per  yd 

Shirtings,    bleached,    4-4,    standard 

quality per  yd 

Sheetings,  brown.  9-8,  standard  qwil- 

ity per  yd. 

Sheotings,    blenched,  9-8,   standard 

quality per  yd 

Cotton,  nannel do. . . 

Ticking,  good  quality do. . . 

Prints,  Merriniac do. . . 

Mousseline  de  laines do . . . 

S  itinet«»,  medium  quality do  . . 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair 

HOUBE-BBNT. 

Fonr-rooracd  tenements per  mo 

Six«roomed  tenements do. . . 

BOARD. 

For  men per  week . 

For  women do. 


Maine. 


1867. 


$13  35 
i:{  10 
7  00 
3  04 
15 
06 
34 
15 
11 
12 
15 
11 
13 
13 
16 
19 
SO 
20 
16 
81 
19. 
07 
13 
37 
19 
75 
13 
14 
07 
27 


06 
30 
37 
15 
15 
IG 
90 
79 
00 
14 
17 
50 
55 
15 
66 


1869. 


17 

17 

16 

SO 
35 
33 
14 
20 
74 
00 


4  50 

6  40 


3  70 
3  70 


18  15 
9  40 
6  33 
3  38 
14 
06 
23 
13 
10 
11 
15 
09 
11 
13 
16 
23 
23 
81 
16 
19 
34 
08 
13 
43 
81 
54 
13 
13 
07 
88 


L  00 
37 
34 
15 
15 
17 
93 
84 

I  00 
13 
16 
11  30 

6  00 

3  15 
49 


17 

17 

16 

21 
25 
33 
14 
21 
70 
83 


4  45 

6  45 


Xew  Hampshire. 


3 
3 


73 
70 


1867. 


$13  10 
14  40 
8  50 
3  53 
30 
07 
3t> 
15 
13 
18 
33 
12 
18 
19 
17 
19 
SO 
31 
17 
19 
81 
09 
13 
38 
18 
84 
14 
15 
07 
30 


1  30 
33 
41 
14 
15 
16 

1  00 
90 

1  38 

13 

16 

10  30 

6  90 

4  44 
61 


18 
SO 


19 


4  35 
7  28 


4  00 

306 


1869. 


$9  33 
9  81 

7  30 

8  91 
30 
08 
84 
15 
13 
17 
83 
13 
18 
19 
18 
81 
83 
83 
17 
31 
85 
09 
14 
41 
SO 
67 
13 
14 
07 
31 


18 
3U 
40 
15 
15 
17 
88 

a) 

15 
13 

18 
33 
35 
81 
46 


1874. 


11 

7 
4 


18 
SO 


19 


83 

81 

34 

84 

37 

36 

16 

15 

84 

84 

77 

65 

85 

4  37 

5  30 

7  70 


3  80 
8  85 


$7  17 

8  75 

5  77 

3  93 

16 

07 

SO 

lOi 

11 

15 

n\ 

17 

17f 

14f 

14* 

141 

16 

13J 

16i 

16| 

07 

II* 
37^ 
18 

11 

06* 

314 


77 

33* 

36* 

09* 

10* 

11* 
86 
70* 
83* 
09* 
12* 
10  50 
6  33 
3  89 


1* 

14 

13 

15* 

*** 
831 

10 

83* 

93 

4  03 


6  85 
9  53 


4  OS 
3  91 


Termoat 


1867. 


$13  35 
13  00 


6  50 
20 
14 
80 
13 
13 
16 
80 
15 
16 
» 
80 
83 


83 
18 
35 
23 
09 
15 
46 
19 
63 
15 
11 
07 
85 


1  40 
89 
39 
14 
15 
18 

1  00 
84 

1  25 

13 

14 

15  00 


1869.      h'i 


$10  12 
9  7.5 


5 
4 


ISO 
00 

eo 


17 

16 

13 

83 
85 
89 
14 
81 
58 
00 


4  00 
6  50 


4 
3 


66 
00 


7 
5 


11 
5 


00 
30 
16 
13 
80 
11 
10 
13 
90 
12 
15 
16 
16 
83 
17 
S3 
17 
8J 
85 
09 
16 
43 
18 
55 
13 
13 
07 
87 


38 
33 
40 
14 
15 
17 
07 
^ 
16 
13 
15 
75 
50 


48 


18 

18 

17 

85 
35 
3S 
15 
83 
S(« 
450 


500 
7  60 


4  50 
862 
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OF  LIVING. 

DBY-GOODS,   HOUSE-BENT,  ETC. 

€(m8umpfion,  also  pticea  of  hoMe-rent  and  board,  in  the  towns  of  the  several  New  England 
1857,  16U9,  and  1874. 


MaasachnMtta. 

Bhode  Islaxid. 

Connectioati 

AYdraxe  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869.  1 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

tl4  66 

$9  28 

18  64 

$13  37 

$9  70 

$8  21 

$14  00 

$9  61 

$8  13 

$13  55 

$9  53 

$7  83 

15  65 

10  51 

9  47 

13  12 

10  40 

9  10 

10  93 

9  13 

15  10 

10  13 

8  80 

8  75 

6  47 

6  30 

6  00 

550 

4  25 

"io  24" 

7  75 

6  75 

10  13 

6  73 

5  78 

4  74 

4  22 

3  93 

3  80 

3  06 

3  93 

4  20 

3  75 

4  13 

4  30 

3  58 

383 

26 

24 

23i 

20 

21 

m 

33 

31 

20 

30 

80 

18 

06 

OH 

10 

09 

09 

13 

11 

09 

09 

09 

064 

27 

26 

23| 

24 

23 

22 

23 

23 

174 

24 

S3 

194 

15 

15 

I2I 

15 

15 

lU 

16 

16 

12 

15 

14 

11 

13 

14 

m 

16 

16 

124 

16 

16 

14 

14 

13 

13 

18 

19 

17{ 
24} 

21 

21 

22} 

19 

19 

17 

17 

16 

15 

26 

27 

23 

2:1 

23 

23 

31 

S3 

SS 

21 

13 

14 

13 

15 

15 

13 

15 

15 

14 

14 

13 

13 

19 

20 

18 

23 

23 

18 

21 

21 

18 

16 

16 

174 

10 

20 

19* 

24 

24 

21f 

23 

23 

21 

19 

19 

90 

18 

20 

151 

19 

19 

14 

20 

21 

15 

18 

18 

15 

18 

20 

19 

20 

14 

20 

23 

17 

21 

S3 

15 

90 

20 

20* 

20 

20 

1(>* 

21 

21 

17 

20 

21 

17 

23 

23 

174 

23 

21 

\U 

24 

25 

19 

22 

23 

164 

18 

18 

14 

17 

17 

19 

20 

15 

18 

18 

134 

19 

22 

16J 

21 

23 

15 

21 

23 

17 

21 

22 

16 

20 

23 

17| 

23 

22 

174 

19 

24 

17 

20 

24 

17 

09 

09 

08 

08 

08 

07 

09 

10 

084 

09 

09 

074 

13 

14 

13 

13 

13 

104 

14 

16 

11 

13 

14 

11 

4^" 

46 

39 

46 

47 

38 

46 

48 

41 

42 

45 

374 

19 

20 

20 

23 

21 

19} 

23 

24 

20 

20 

21 

19 

97 

79 

844 

91 

73 

96 

98 

66 

78 

84 

66 

77 

13 

13 

11 

13 

13 

10 

15 

14 

11 

14 

13 

11 

15 

14 

13 

15 

13 

104 

15 

13 

11 

14 

13 

11 

07 

07 

06i 

06 

07 

064 

07 

08 

08 

07 

07 

07 

^ 

37 

34i 

36 

39 

33 

34 

36 

36 

31 

33 

33 

1  23 

1  25 

84 

1  20 

1  11 

74 

1  20 

1  20 

92 

123 

1  17 

93 

33 

30 

22 

37 

33 

334 

32 

32 

24 

32 

31 

28 

43 

41 

38i 

45 

40 

374 

36 

36 

30 

40 

38 

35 

15 

15 

094 

15 

13 

091 

15 

15 

104 

14 

14 

10 

15 

15 

10 

16 

15 

104 

16 

16 

104 

15 

15 

104 

16 

16 

lOf 

16 

16 

11 

18 

18 

11 

17 

17 

11 

96 

1  15 

83 

1  05 

1  03 

86 

1  ou 

1  00 

89 

98 

1  03 

87 

83 

SS 

^ 

89 

88 

TJ4 

90 

90 

76 

84 

87 

734 

1  34 

1  25 

1  11 

1  11 

924 

1  21 

1  31 

1  10 

1  18 

1  15 

93 

13 

13 

09 

11 

11 

09 

13 

13 

09 

13 

13 

09 

16 

15 

13 

14 

14 

111 

15 

15 

14 

15 

16 

124 

10  00 

11  06 

9  17 

8  50 

10  50 

950 

10  55 

10  55 

8  83 

10  59 

11  06 

8  95 

8  55 

8  n 

7  72 

7  25 

7  31 

7  43 

7  00 

7  00 

7  33 

6  81 

696 

6  95 

6  17 

6  72 

6  25 

6  66 

6  71 

5  03 

5  50 

5  50 

4  00 

4  99 

5  38 

4^ 

62 

47 

20* 

63 

49 

234 

5U 

50 

25 

60 

48 

214 

21 

17 

lU 

18 

17 

11 

18 

18 

10 

18 

18 

11 

21 

18 

»* 

23 

20 

124 

21 

21 

13 

SO 

19 

13 

21 

19 

134 

35 

20 

154 

20 

20 

14 

10 

19 

134 

24 

23 

141 

30 

25 

19 

23 

23 

16 

24 

83 

16 

30 

26 

194 
241 

35 

33 

181 

30 

30 

20 

S8 

27 

184 

41 

36 

40 

38 

254 

34 

34 

25 

36 

35 

24 

17 

15 

10 

16 

15 

10 

15 

15 

10 

15 

15 

10 

25 

23 

244 

24 

24 

25 

25 

25 

21 

83 

23 

824 

67 

68 

58 

87 

70 

674 

80 

80 

.50 

74 

69 

68 

5  03 

4  88 

403 

4  50 

4  50 

379 

4  90 

4  90 

3  56 

484 

4  66 

3  87 

877 

9  70 

5  10 

3  39 

3  26 

4  45 

4  85 

5  12 

3  28 

4  96 

5  47 

5  85 

11  74 

13  08 

6  95 

3  91 

3  93 

5  70 

6  25 

7  00 

4  75 

6  84 

763 

7  45 

4  68 

4  70 

4  12 

3  70 

3  95 

4  04 

4  72 

4  73 

3  81 

4*34 

423 

400 

3  41 

3  53 

3  10 

3  00 

3  25 

2  8T 

3  71 

3  71 

263 

3  14 

303 

2  97 

798 
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Table  Bhowing  the  average  retail  prices  of  provisions^  groceries^  and  other  'leading  ariida  (/ 

im  the  rapeUire  ytsn 


Article*. 


PBOVIBIOm.  ' 

Flonr,  wheat,  snperfloe per  bbl 

Flunr,  wheat,  extra  famUy do . . . 

Flour,  rye do. . . 

Corn-meal de  .. 

Beef,  frefih.  roAstlng-piecee per  lb 

Doef,  freth,  soup-pieces do. . . 

Beef,  fivsh,  rump-steaks do. . . 

Beef,  corn  ed do .  - . 

Veal, fore  quarters do... 

Veal,  hind  quarters do. .. 

Vealcuilota do... 

Mutton,  lore  qojirters do... 

Mattoo,  le([ do... 

Mutton-chops do  .. 

l*ork,  fre«h do .  - . 

Tork,  corned  or  salted do... 

Pork,  bacon do... 

Purk, hams,  smoked do... 

1  *ork.  shoulders do . . . 

Pork,  sausages do. . . 

Lard do. .. 

Cnd-fisb,  dry do. . . 

Mackerel,  pickled do  .. 

Butter do. . . 

Cheese do... 

INttatocs per  bus 

Rice per  lb 

Beans per  q  t 

Milk ,...do.. 

Eggs per  dos 

0R0CBRI1C8,  ETC. 

Tea,Oo1ong  or  other  good  block  per  lb 

Coffee,  Rio,  gn«n do.. 

Coffee,  Rio,  ro(>sted do.. 

Sugar,  good  brown do.. 

Sugar,  yellow  C do. .. 

Sugar,  coffei*  B do.. 

MoIasMS,  New  Orleans per  gall 

MuloAses,  Porto  Rico no. . . 

Sirup  do  . , 

Soap,  common per  lb 

Starch do. . 

Vav\,  coal per  ton 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord . 

I'uel,  wood,  pine do. . . 

Oil,  coal per  gall 

DOMRSnC  DBT-OOOD0,  BT& 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  standard  qnal- 
ity per  yard 

Shirtings,  bleacheJ,  4-4,  standard  qual- 
ity   per  yanl 

Shoelings,  brown,  9-8,  standard  qual- 
ity   per  yard 

Sheetings,  bleached,  9-8,  standard 
quality per  yard . 

Cotton -tinnnel.  medium  quality  ..do. .. 

Tickings.  goo<l  quality do. . . 

Prints.  Merrimao .do... 

^[ons8eline  de  laines do... 

Satinets,  medium  quality do  .. 

Boots,  mens  hcwivy per  pair. 

H0U8E-RKNT. 

FVinr-roomed  tenements per  mo. 

Six-roomed  tenements do. . . 

BOARD. 

For  men,  (mechanics^ &c)..  .per  week. 
For  women  iu  factoriM do. . . 


Now  York. 


1867. 


112  50 
11  35 
8  16 
5  18 
19 
10 
21 
14 
14 
15 
16 
14 
16 
16 
17 
17 
20 
20 
18 
22 
19 
09 
16 
35 
21 
1  03 
13 
17 
08 
25 


26 
31 
36 
14 
15 
16 
09 
00 
26 
12 
13 


7 
6 
3 


1809. 


785 

6  20 

4  00 

63 

18 

24 

26 

28 
30 
35 
15 
24 
77 
4  62 

8  50 
11  20 

4  75 
3  75 

85 
80 
58 
65 
19 
09 
SO 
14 
13 
IC 
20 
12 
16 
17 
18 
19 
22 
24 
19 
23 
24 
09 
15 
42 
20 
60 
13 
12 
08 
31 


12 

29 
33 
If) 
16 
17 
02 
88 
18 
12 
13 
10 
30 
1*2 
46 


18 

20 

21 

28 
29 
34 
11 
23 
67 
4  40 


8  40 
11  90 


50 
50 


1874.   1867. 


New  Jersey. 


99 
29 

oof 

lOi 

11 

80 

77* 

97 

0^ 

12 

88 

27 

18 

lei 


12| 
15 

m 

26) 
11 

80{ 
4  29 


6  76 

10  58 


4  99 
3  91 


$14  IS 

13  50 
9  40 
5  50 
83 
14 
83 
16 
17 
82 
26 
14 
18 
91 
19 
18 
18 
23 
SO 
22 
20 
11 
14 
47 
86 
1  32 
14 
13 
09 
36 


1  24 
33 
45 
14 
15 
16 

1  04 
67 

1  14 
11 
15 

790 

6  60 

7  00 
58 


19 
25 

98 

39 
88 
44 
16 
87 
1  00 
4  44 


7  70 
11  80 


4  74 
4  IS 


1869. 


19  66 
9  00 
7  23 
5  SO 
83 
14 
82 
16 
17 
89 
87 
13 
18 
80 
SO 
19 
19 
83 
81 
29 
94 
11 
15 
52 
96 
1  83 
12 
12 
10 
39 


53 

31 
38 
14 
15 
16 
04 
89 
18 
11 
14 
8  84 

5  40 

6  50 
55 


1 


17 

80 

91 

28 
85 
37 
15 
93 
65 
5  07 


10  46 
14  95 


4  79 
3  93 


18  00 
10  17 


1874. 


25 

55 

204 

08i 

90 

\^ 

19 

S3| 

11 

18 

81 

15 

14 

17 

17 

i:H 

16 

17* 


12 
45J 

19 
00 
10 

IM 
09 

36} 


90 
25 
Z^ 
091 

105 
n 


1  00 

07 

13S 

6  92 

9  00 

9  00 

83 


13i 
164 
15 

16 

18 
861 

loS 

19 

65 

4  50 


16  00 
80  00 


5  00 
3  75 


PcnnsvlvMBi^ 


1867. 


ISO.  vr.i 


50 
31 
S3 
16 
17 
18 
12 
61 
26 
09 
13 
25 
SO 
75 
55 


91 

94 

32 

35 
96 
42 
16 
84 
91 
5  64 


6  16 
9  74 


5  12 
3  16 


$12  68  :r 

12  44 
8  65 
5  18 

IC 

12 

17 

13 

11 

13 

19 

12 

13 

15 

15 

18 

17 

2» 

18 

20 

19 

10 

13 

36 

22 
1  00 

14 

11 

09 

96 


S3|7iN 
75   :* 

73:53 
33|4S 

17 !   n 


13 
18 
14 

u 
u 

21 
11 
13 
U 
17 
19 

24 
16 
20 
22 
10 
11 
40 
21 
69 
13 
12 
0» 
25 


1 


1  35 
SB 
31 
16 
17 
17 
12 
77 
IC 

oe 

13 
44 
fO 
72 
50 


90 
SI 

28 

34 
13 

29 

93 

89 

5  12 


440 
999 


440 
360 


n 
u 

19« 
1? 

Kl 

\i 
14 


13 
\^ 

RS 
331 

19 

n 


n 

i 

11 
11 

fi 

» 

11 
5« 
541 
431 


13? 
Mi 
Hi 

1» 
» 
11 
SI 
» 
4« 


9r 


473 
351 
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rormitmpHon J  trith  prices  of  house-rent  and  hoardy  in  the  totons  of  the  several  Middle  StateSy 
IdGT,  lti69,  and  1874. 


Delaware. 

Horrlnnd 

• 

West  Virginia. 

Average  of  the  Middle 
Statea. 

18C7. 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

#14  00 

$7  00 

$6  10 

$12  00 

•7  00 

16  41 

$11  47 

16  58 

$6  11 

$12  80 

$7  60 

16  87 

15  CO 

8  00 

7  69 

14  00 

8  00 

8  08 

14  25 

8  14 

7  29 

13  42 

8  11 

8  35 

a  00 

4  00 
4  00 

5  es 

4  37 

8  08 
4  09 

5  32 
3  27 

5  25 
3  33 

7  86 
4  99 

5  98 
4  29 

5  38 

5  00 

"*4  43 

"566 

"'5*66' 

4  07 

19 

18 

19 

20 

15 

12 

12 

11 

11* 

18 

17 

14 

15 

15 

lU 

20 

18 

10 

08 

08 

Ot}4 

13 

13 

10 

18 

18 

19i 

17 

16 

13 

14 

12 

121 

18 

18 

16 

12 

12 

12 

20 

18 

lU 

14 

13 

lOi 

15 

14* 

12 

14 

14 

m 

SO 

18 

10 

n 

09 

wl 

14* 

131 

12 

16 

16 

IH 

SO 

18 

13* 

11 

11 

l*i 

16 

16 

13 

18 

18 

20 

18 

16 

17 

15 

14 

13- 

19 

19* 

18 

15 

15 

i:ii 

SO 

18 

11 

08 

07 

09* 

14 

12* 

lU 

17 

17 

17 

so 

18 

15 

11 

09 

12' 

16 

15 

m 

16 

18 

194 
U 

12; 

so 

18 

15i 

111 
13 

14 

12 

124 

17* 

17 

17 

90 

20 
25 

11 
14 

11 
15 

11 
11 

]i 

n* 

20* 

15 

25 

25" 

25 

13 

25 

25 

12 

28 

25 

13* 

18 

18 

14 

21 

21 

14* 

22 

22 

18i 
14? 

23 

20 

in 

22 

22 

16^ 

22 

22* 

17 

21 

^l 

25 

SO 

12 

16 

16 

ir 

19* 

19 

121 

25 

25 

ISJ 

25 

25 

18 

16 

16 

13 

2I| 

22 

16 

25 

25 

iti 

•••••• 

16< 

18 

19 

15* 

20 

23 

ie| 

08 

08 

12 

15 

SO 

09 

09 

09 

09 

10* 

11 

09* 

10 

20 

m 

15 

20 

20 

12 

12 

10 

13* 

14 

13* 

50 

50 

45 

40 

40 

27 

29 

27 

29 

39* 

42 

36 

22 

25 

21 

25 

25 

23 

23 

23 

24 

23 

23* 

20§ 

1  00 

60 

1  09 

75 

1  00 

761 

91 

61 

97 

1  00 

7!» 

93 

12 

10 

12 

15 

13 

IH 

15 

13 

11* 

14 

12* 

11 

10 

08 

10 

10 

10 

09 

11 

10 

00* 

12 

10* 

10 

05 

05 

09 

10 

10 

07* 

09 

09 

09 

08* 

08* 

08* 

35 

40 

34 

28 

22 

25 

17 

16 

18 

28 

29 

28 

1  25 

1  OO 

73 

1  50 

1  25 

1  10 

1  69 

1  40 

1  01 

1  41 

1  28 

94 

28 

30 

29* 

36 

30 

27J 

31 

28 

28 

32 

29 

28 

30 

35 

34J 

35 

35 

31f 

35 

32 

32 

36 

34 

33 

18 

17 

09^ 

16 

15 

12 

17 

16 

12 

16 

13*^ 

10* 

16 

16 

lOi 

17 

18 

lU 

18 

17 

12* 

16* 

16* 

11 

14 

13 

11 

19 

19 

m 

19 

19 

13* 
9g} 

17 

17 

11* 

1  00 

90 

92i 

75 

60 

1  05 

1  12 

1  02 

1  02 

95 

93* 

1  00 

90 
1  20 

73 

m 

83 

90 

88 
1  35 

86 
1  21 

73 
92 

87 
1  26 

86 
1  32 

77 

1  30 

'"i'25 

"i  66 

92 

10 

08 

06 

0.^ 

06 

081 

10 

09 

09 

10 

09 

06 

08 

08 

10 

12 

12 

12J 

17 

15 

10 

13 

13 

11* 

800 

9  00 

6  10 

8  50 

6  50 

2  181 

3  41 

328 

3  89 

6  65 

7  02 

.  5  43 

5  00 

5  00 

6  no 

4  00 

4  00 

3  83 

3  05 

2  87 

4  10 

4  89 

4  60 

5  69 

4  00 

4  00 
50 

525 
25 

3  50 
75 

3  50 
60 

3  50 
22 

3  16 
27 

4  25 
63 

4  17 
52 

4  90 

60 

••••  ^ 

si 

24 

35 

30 

12* 

28 

25 

13 

21 

16 

lU 

23§ 

21* 

m 

32 

25 

131 

40 

28 

18 

25 

23 

13* 

28* 

23* 

15 

35 

30 

13f 

33 

25 

324 

28 

24 

13* 

28! 

25 

18* 

35 

30 

21* 

45 

37 

35 

30 

26 

15* 
IT 

34 

n 

21* 

30 

25 

15 

31 

28 

I64 

29 

24 

29 

18 

50 

40 

m 

65 

50 

32 

49 

39 

:» 

47* 

38 

26 

31 

18 

in 

22 

18 

10 

19 

15 

11 

193 

15* 

11 

37 

20 

244 

28 

23 

234 

27 

25 

20* 

26 

2:« 

211 

1  25 

90 

49 

60 

50 

90 

1  02 

81 

73 

1  09 

72 

6!) 

6  75 

6  00 

3  25 

6  00 

525 

4  50 

6  19 

5  44 

433 

05  61 

5  21 

4  20 

4  00 

4  00 

8  so 

600 

6  00 

9  00 

7  16 

6  96 

11  70 

6  59 

6  70 

10  22 

500 

500 

11  12 

10  00 

10  00 

13  25 

10  32 

10  27 

19  10 

9  66 

10  12 

14  51 

5  00 

500 

4  62 

4  00 

4  00 

3  97* 

4  33 

4  16 

4  33 

'4  06 

4  46 

4  45 

300 

4  00 

350 

350 

3  50 

3  25 

396 

3  8-i 

3  29 

3  59 

3  63 

3  43 

800 


LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


Table  showing  the  average  retail  prices  of  provtsionSy  groeeriee,  and  other  leading  artidrt  of 

States f  im  the  mtpecftre  jfrcn 


Article*. 


PROVIfilOKS. 

Floor,  wheats  superfine per  bbl 

Hour,  wlieat,  extra  family do . . 

Flour,  rye do.. 

Corn-monl do. . 

Beef,  fresb,  ronsting-pieceA per  lb 

Beef,  fresh,  soup-pieces do . . 

Beef,  fresh,  rump-steaks do . . 

B<>ef,  corned do.. 

Veal,  fore  quarters do. . 

Veal,  Ijind  quarters do. . 

Vejil-cutletM do  . 

button,  fore  quarters do. . 

Mutton,  lec[ do. . 

Mutton-chops do.. 

Pork,  fresh do.. 

Pork,  corned  or  salted do. . 

Pork,  bacon do. 

Pork,  hams,  smoked do.. 

Pork,  shoulders do. . 

Pork,  sausages. do.. 

Lard do. .. 

Cod-fish,  dry do. . 

Mnckerd,  pickled do.. 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes per  bus 

Pice per  lb. 

Beans per  qt 

Milk f.do  .. 

Eggs per  doz. 

GROCERIES,  ETC. 

Tea,  Oolong  or  other  good  black  per  lb. 

CofTi^e,  Rio,  green do. .. 

Coflee,  Rio,  roasted do. . . 

Su;;ar,  goo<i  brown :.-.do... 

8agnr,  yellow  C do . . . 

Sugar,  coffee  B do  .. 

^Toiafwes,  New  Orleans per  gall . 

Molasses,  Porto  Bico do.. 

Sirup do... 

Soap,  common per  lb. 

Starch do. . . 

Fuel,  coal per  ton. 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord. 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do. . . 

Oil,  coal per  gall. 

I>0kIE8TIC  DRT-GOODS,  ETC. 

Shirtings,  .brown,  4-4,  standard  qnal- 

Ity per  yard, 

Shirtings,  blepchod,  4-4,  standard  qopl- 

ity per  yard. 

Sheetings,  brown,  9-8,  standard  qual- 

it  J" per  yanl. 

Sheetings,    bleached,    9-8,    standard 

qnallty per  yard. 

Cntlon-tianuel,  medium  quality.,  .do. .. 

Tickings,  giwd  quality do . . . 

Prints,  Merrimao do. .. 

Mousselino  de  laines do . . . 

Sittiuets,  medium  quality do. . . 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair . 

HOUSE-RRKT. 

Four-roomed  tenements i>er  mo. 

SbL-roomed  tenements do . . . 

BOARD. 

For  men,  (mechanics,  d:o.).  ..per  week. 
± or  women  in  factories do.., 


Virginia. 


1867. 


$9  95 
11  86 
7  96 
4  20 
13 
09 
14 
11 
14 
15 
10 
IS 
U 
12 
14 
IG 
18 
83 
17 
19 
20 
11 
15 
32 
25 
89 
15 
09 
09 
21 


1  56 
28 
31 
16 
18 
20 

1  09 
84 
97 
11 
17 
10  93 

3  81 

3  43 
67 


82 

86 

34 

36 
32 
40 

18 
99 
^0 

47 


9  57 
13  64 


4  56 
4  20 


1869. 


16  61 
8  08 
6  27 
4  14 
\'i 
08 
12 
12 
11 
13 
14 
10 
12 
12 
12 
16 
81 
24 
18 
20 
22 
11 
13 
33 
26 
91 
13 
10 
09 
23 


1  45 
27 
27 
16 
17 
19 

1  01 
83 

.  89 

10 

16 

to  78 

3  54 

2  86 
59 


19 

23 

83 

34 
28 
34 
15 
26 
66 
96 


9  10 
12  97 


4  47 
3  87 


1874. 


16  59 
7  81 
3  60 
3  94 

09I 

11 

"i 

14 

12i 

13i 

14i 

15i 
13 

lOi 
11 

15i 

10* 
14 

14 

08^ 

124 

35 

22| 

t'G 

12 

OH 

09 

24 


1  27 
2f-»i 
3li 

lot 
Hi 

12J 

90 

60 

85 

07i 

13 

8  59 

4  44 

3  75 

33 


11 

13 

24 

25| 
21 
33i 
11 
33 
52i 
4  58 


17  17 
24  83 


06 
63 


North  Carolina. 


1667. 


$10  72 
19  14 
6  00 
5  25 
09 
07 
08 
07 
07 
08 
08 
07 
08 
08 
11 
13 
19 
29 
18 
19 
29 
19 
11 
27 
26 
70 
15 
07 
09 
14 


89 
29 
33 
18 
17 
SO 
99 
84 
16 
09 
18 


9  53 
8  19 

77 


I 


19 

24 

50 

50 
29 
38 
17 
29 
84 
78 


6  25 
9  00 


3  31 
3  06 


1860. 


19  50 
10  64 
6  66 
5  11 
07 
06 
07 
06 
06 
07 
07 
05 
07 
09 
11 
14 
20 
22 
19 
91 
29 
10 
11 
28 
25 
73 
15 
06 
07 
13 


94 
30 
33 
17 
19 
90 
98 
79 
14 
09 
19 


9  05 

1  89 

79 


19 
89 

38 

39 
27 
35 
16 
27 
73 
47 


6  06 
8  56 


3  40 
9  90 


1874. 


SoQth  CaroUEft, 


1867. 


$6  50 
8  83 


4  23 

07i 


12i 
15 


05 


10 
12* 

1*4 
10 

13 


10 

38 
92 
1  17 
lOf 
10 


15 


1  00 
261 
40 
124 
Hi 
134 
86 
75 
66 
071 
11 
8  00 
3  17 
3  50 
41* 


13 

15i 

10} 

m 
i«»i 

28 

25 

60 

4  00 


14  75 
90  00 


3  75 
S  83 


113  25 
15  50 
13  00 
7  06 
12 
08 
12 
14 
12 
13 
17 
12 
12 
15 
16 
20 
23 
25 
90 
90 
24 
17 
17 
32 
28 
1  65 
13 
08 
14 
83 


2  00 

30 

35 

91 

21 

21 

1  36 

1  U 

1  33 

14 

21 


18G9 


$9  63 
10  75 


1?:*. 


5  S3 
3  33 
1  04 


33 

96 

33 

38 

47 
21 
34 
79 
C  50 


19  33 
16  66 


6  41 
6  06 


83 
1H 
09 
06 
11 
U 
Od 
10 
12 
10 
10 
13 
15 
20 
2:t 
2S 
19 
21 
25 

n 

1*. 
29 
2J 
20 
IJ 

oe 

11 
2J 


77 
iS 
30 
17 

19 
22 
84 
03 
14 
17 


ilto>| 

m\ 
hi 

li 

li'l 
H 

Ki 

\t\ 

li 

15: 

18! 
»\ 

li' 

2Dl 

m\ 

10  j 
35 

a. 


61 
25 


19 

25 

33 

31 
27 
38 
Ifi 
39 
72 
5  28 


to 

)15 


56 


15 

111 


35 
ft? 
10 

lo 

25 
01 
25 
6r 
li 

501 
4l« 


4  87 
4  50 


19  eo 

125  Od 


700 
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oonf  Trmp/ioit,  mtK  privet  of  houie-rent  and  hoard,  in  the  twpns  of  the  following  Southern 
ld<)7,  1669,  and  1874. 


Georgia. 


ldG7. 


#13  03 
14  M 


5 


40 
14 
10 
16 
Irl 
1.1 
15 
17 
11 
14 
15 
IG 
18 
VI 
25 
17 
25 
24 
I'J 
15 
3D 
27 
1^0 
13 
Id 
18 
23 


1  80 

30 

le 

20 

20 

94 

7G 

1  15 

12 

18 

12  eo 

4  44 

3  93 

94 


in 

24 

34 

28 
32 
48 
1!) 
31 

as 

5  51 


18  50 
26  50 


5  83 

5  28 


18C9. 


10  54 
10  37 
8  00 
5  70 
11 
09 
13 
15 
12 
13 
15 
10 
13 
13 
15 
17 
21 
24 
17 
24 
34 
12 
15 
40 
25 
1  69 
11 
15 
14 
27 


I  71 
27 
33 
17 
18 
19 
91 
74 

1  12 

lU 

15 

12  80 

3  93 

3  28 

n 


18 

23 

25 
26 
40 
16 
27 
72 
4  86 


15  92 
22  50 


I  72 
4  58 


1674. 


•6  75 
8  50 


Florida. 


1867. 


47 

lU 

15 
15 
13J 

loit 

15 

15 

]3i 

15 

15 

12 

12& 

13 

15 

10 


10} 

20 

25 

30 

20f 

80 

lOi 

12^ 

20 

21 


1  2% 

2Gi 
21 

12 
13^ 
87* 
55 
80 
08 
13J 
8  25 

3  50 

4  00 
35 


"4 
14| 

m 

15 

22* 

11 

381 

4  58 


S5  00 
35  00 


4  00 
2  15 


1869. 


1874. 


|6  12 
9  50 
8  00 
U  25 

09 
09 
'  17J 
15 
20 
25 
15 
20 
25 
20 
14 
15 

in 

10 

25 

19 

09 

10 

35 

184 
1  50 

10 

12* 

20 

25 


1  00 
25 


47* 

10 

11 

124 

62* 

50 

67 

08 

10 


3  75 

3  37 

30 


09 

10 

15 

15 
12i 
18 
09 
18 
52| 
5  50 


SI  50 
37  50 


5  00 

3  50 


Alabama. 


18C7. 


$11  14 
14  00 
8  75 
5  10 
12 
10 
13 
15 
14 
16 
18 
11 
13 
15 
16 
18 
2:1 
25 
17 
27 

2:< 

14 
22 
41 
25 
1  14 
17 
22 
21 
27 


8  20 
31 


16 

19 

18 

15 

00 

42 

10 

21 

8  00 

3  39 

2  75 

95 


1 
1 
1 


20 
82 

47 


.53 

:t3 

43 
17 
33 
bl 
00 


84  43 
33  43 


5  41 
5  10 


1869. 


$8  38 

10  94 
10  00 
4  54 
11 
08 
12 
12 
12 
II 
14 
10 
12 
12 
14 
17 
83 
24 
10 
23 
85 
12 
19 

:t9 

1  14 
14 
17 
13 
27 


2  03 
29 


1 


16 

18 

19 

08 

75 

1  32 

10 

18 

8  55 

3  47 

3  75 

77 


10 
31 
33 


39 
27 
41 
16 
33 
69 
4  55 


30  60 
89  00 


63 
60 


1874. 


$6  68 
8  18 
8  00 
3  90 
09 
05* 
lOi 
12 
lU 
12$ 
12 
OP* 
11 
11* 
10 
13 
14 
16 
\0i 
18" 

m 

14i 

10 

32 

SH 
1  36 
10* 
11 
10* 
20 


1  24 

26 

35 

10* 

12 

12* 

92 

10 

97 

09 

12 

8  40 

4  20 

4  30 

44 


Missiaaippi. 


101 

15* 

12* 

17 
23< 
31 
101 
203 
75 
4  42 


16  75 

31  87 


3  75 
2  95 


1867. 

18C0. 

1874. 

$13  20 

$8  27 

87  75 

13  40 

10  72 

8  25 

6  PO 

5  67 

4  83 

15 

12 

10* 

09 

OH 

08 

13 

12 

11 

20 

14 

11> 

12 

10 

lu 

12 

12 

lU 

12 

16 

12* 

11 

11 

07 

14 

13 

09f 

17 

15 

12* 

16 

13 

111 

20 

18 

13* 
IH 

24 

2j 

.  27 

27 

16 

21 

20 

10* 

30 

26 

20 

25 

25 

l^\ 

17 

13 

11 

17 

14 

12* 

44 

37 

33 

28 

27 

231 

1  50 

1  28 

1  25 

14 

14 

r* 

124 

20 

18 

17 

13 

10 

30 

29 

1:2 

1  90 

1  87 

1  12 

29 

37 

2:{* 

25 

31 

30 

20 

17 

11 

14 

20 

124 

22 

21 

13* 

1  25 

1  06 

81 

1  03 

90 

60 

1  44 

I  25 

90 

15 

12 

10 

18 

15 

12* 

16  00 

12  67 

4  60 

1  00 

2  37 

3  25 

3  34 

2.00 

65 

70 

45 

25 

21 

m 

30 

23 

102 

33 

31 

15 

42 

36 

17* 

89 

27 

18! 

54 

43 

22* 

83 

17 

10* 

35 

:io 

m 

70 

62 

4U 

G  40 

5  05 

3  25 

21  00 

18  63 

9  no 

28  00 

24  63 

15  00 

633 

4  64 

3  75 

4  83 

4  43 

3  50 

51  L 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


Table  showing  the  average  retail  prices  of  provisi<mSf  grootries,  and  other  l^h§ 


Articles. 


PUOVISIOKB. 

Floar,  wheat,  saperflne per  bbl 

Floor,  wheat,  extra  family do. . . 

Floar,  rjre do... 

Com  meal do  . . 

Beef,  treeh,  roaating-piocea per  lb 

Beef,  fresh,  souppiecea do... 

Beef^  fresh,  rump-ateaka do... 

Beef,  coraed do.., 

Veal,  fore  quarters do... 

Veal,  hindquarters do... 

Veal-cutlets do. . . 

Mutton,  fore  quarters do . . . 

Mutton,  leg do. . . 

Mutton-chops do... 

Pork,  fresh do... 

Pork,  oomed  or  salted do... 

Pork,  bacon do... 

Pork,  hams, smoked do... 

Pork,  shoulders do. . . 

Pork,  sausages do... 

Lard do... 

Cod-fish,  dry do . . . 

Mackerel,  pickled do. . . 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes per  bush. 

Rice per  lb. 

Beans per  qt. 

Milk f/do  .. 

Eggs per  doz . 

OBOCEBIBS,  ETC. 

Toa.Oolong,  or  other  good  black  per  lb. 

Coffoe,  Rio,  green do... 

Coffee,  Rio,  roasted do... 

Sugar,  good  brown do... 

Sugar,  yellow  C * do... 

Sugar,  coffee  B do. . . 

Molasses,  Now  Orleans per  gal. 

Molasses,  Porto  Rico do. . . 

Sirup.. do... 

Soap,  common por  lb. 

'     Starch do... 

Fuel,  coal per  ton. 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord. 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do... 

Oil,  cool per  gal. 

DOMESTIC  DRY  GOODS,  ETC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  standard  qao.l> 
ity per  yd. 

Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  standard  qual- 
ity   per  yd . 

Sheetings,  brown,  9-8,  standard  qual- 
ity   per  yd. 

Sheetings,  bleached,  9-8,  standard 
quaUty por  yd. 

Cotton-nannel,  medium  quality  .  .do. . . 

Tickings,  good  q uality do. . . 

Prints,  Merrimao do. . . 

Moussoline  de  laines do... 

Satinets,  medium  quality do... 

Boots,  men's  heavy  ....  I ... .  por  pair. 

HOUSE-BENT. 

Fonr-roomed  tenements per  month. 

Six-roomed  tenements do. . . 


LooSsiana. 


BOARD. 


For  men,  (mechanics,  Stc).. 
For  womon  In  faAtoriea... 


.per  week. 
do. 


1867. 


$13  03 
15  55 


6  03 
II 
09 
11 
14 
14 
13 
15 
14 
16 
19 
16 
31 
90 
87 
19 
83 
S3 
14 
17 
53 
34 

1  46 
13 
17 
16 
35 


330 

30 

38 

31 

80 

19 

1  15 

93 

1  53 

13 

18 

7  50 

6  66 

3  35 

82 


16  17 
32  00 


A 


4 

4 


70 
00 


1609. 


17  64 
10  05 


5  33 
13 
08 
10 
13 
13 
15 
16 
15 
17 
18 
16 
19 
18 
34 
18 
90 
33 
13 
13 
49 
88 

1  33 
11 
17 
13 
33 


1  93 
38 
34 
15 
17 
17 
90 
83 

1  37 
10 
14 


6  00 

5  00 

50 


17  98 
24  38 


58 
39 


1874. 


16  00 
7  75 
5  50 
4  13 

13| 
331 
15 
*15 
80 
32i 
15 
174 
17J 
16i^ 
15 
13J 
16i 
10 
30 
16ij 
09 
10 
45 

«4 
1  50 

08| 

15 

171 

37 


70 
35 
32 


36 

33 

37 

83 

46 

33 

49 

41 

36 

37 

40 

33 

19 

16 

37 

33 

G6 

63 

5  80 

590 

^ 

WTg 


11 

65 
474 

65 

06 

05i 

6  00 

5  00 

3  50 

334 


90 

924 

30 

334 
90 
30 
181 

224 
90 
8  95 


33  50 
32  50 


TexasT 


4  50 
3  35 


1867. 


10  90 

11  37 


366 
04 
03 
04 
10 
05 
08 
09 
06 
08 
08 
07 
17 
13 
17 
13 
17 
13 
10 
08 
32 
89 
.'iO 
15 
13 
10 
15 


81 
89 
40 
16 
18 
16 
90 
61 
19 
13 
17 


1889. 


18  95 

9  65 


3  13 

3  58 
93 


i 


19 
96 
30 

34 

86 
50 

18 

30 

8t 

590 


14  00 
93  00 


3  50 
3  30 


3  46 
04 
03 
04 
06 
05 
07 
07 
05 
06 
07 
07 
12 
15 
19 
15 
15 
17 
15 
17 
90 
31 
61 
14 
15 
10 
14 


66 
94 
40 
16 
18 
19 
90 
81 
31 
11 
17 


3  90 

3  13 

05 


18 

33 

86 

30 
95 
44 
15 
88 
83 
4  37 


16  40 
34  35 


3  82 
3  61 


1874. 


1867. 


18  06 
9  75 
8  50 
3  62 
094 
04 
12 
094 
104 

14 
14 

091 

11* 
5? 

094 
09 
32 
84 
1  83 
11 
924 
15 
31 


1  04 

974 
314 

104 

184 
134 
88 
874 
1  094 
07} 
10 
13  00 
583 
5  75 
524 


111 
124 

14 

15 
18 
85 
10 

3  87 


90  83 
31  66 


5  08 


$13  00 

15  00 

16  DO 
9  95 

11 
11 
13 
08 
11 
14 
14 
15 
18 
18 
12 
92 
93 
24 
93 


35 
13 
13 
40 
30 
1  40 
18 
17 
80 
35 


9  43 
33 


31 
21 
83 
10 
02 
52 
11 
19 
05 
37 
6  00 
90 


1 
1 
1 


3 
4 


27 

95 

97 

37 
3d 
55 
9t 
47 
1  36 
656 


80  00 
37  00 


7  03 


1889 


19  00 
10  65 
9  M 
3  93 
06 
07 
08 
06 
06 
07 
07 
12 
13 
15 
11 
91 
81 
23 
IT 
90 
83 
87 
18 
31 
85 
101 
14 
15 
17 
99 


3  17 


19 
18 
80 
98 
00 
33 
10 
17 
00 
34 
70 
78 


92 

89 

32 

39 
33 
48 
17 
36 
90 
5  40 


19  19 

taa  98 


06 
71 


l£7i 


15  00 
650 


4SB 
12 

IS 

15 

15 
15 
lil 


15 

0^41 
IS 
15 
06 
12 
33 
35 
3  00 
10 
U 
15 
3B 


75 
S5 
28 
10 
10 

liH 

73 


75 
08 

10 
800 
400 
600 

2I4j 


1S4 

14 

14 

16 
U 
85 
10 
85 
1  00 
400 


30  00 
40  00 


5  50 
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mrUclea  ofooMumption,  mlkpriceB  of  board  aitd  house-rent j  fc, — Continaed. 


Kentucky. 

• 

TennMsee. 

MiMoarL 

Average  of  the  Soath- 
ern  States. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

$10  86 

16  50 

$5  00 

110  15 

16  72 

$6  30 

110  38 

$6  35 

$5  50 

$11  29 

$8  08 

$6  56 

13  56 

7  70 

6  21 

11  44 

8  00 

6  33 

11  73 

7  80 

6  75 

13  29 

9  61 

8  10 

6  40 

5  55 

5  75 

4  63 

4  58 

6  63 

10  00 

6  31 

4  50 

9  13 

7  02 

6  31 

3  42 

303 
11 

308 
121 

3  78 
10 

400 
13 

3  63 
11 

300 
lU 

4  90 
11 

4  42 

10 

4  29 

11 

69' 

bs' 

11 

07 

07 

06 

06 

05 

07 

09 

08 

ai 

08 

07 

08 

19 

13 

lU 

09 

08 

11 

13 

13 

lU 

1^ 

10 

12 

11 

10 

09 

08 

07 

.   09 

11 

10 

10 

10* 

121 

09 

09 

10 

08 

07 

10* 

11 

10 

114 

11 

09 

m 

.  11 

11 

13 

10 

09 

10 

14 

13 

11* 

13 

11 

14 

13 

14 

15 

09 

10 

13 

15 

14 

11* 

13 

13 

14 

09 

08 

09 

U8 

09 

10 

09 

08 

09 

10* 

09* 

10} 

10 

09 

13J 

08 

11 

09} 

11 

11 

10 

13 

11 

13i 

11 

10 

11 

09 

08 

13 

13 

11 

10 

13* 

13 

.  iJr 

10 

13 

10 

10 

10 

10* 

10 

13 

10 

13 

13* 

13| 

13 

14 

11 

13 

12 

13 

13 

14 

17 

16 

ir 

16 

19 

13 

17 

17 

12* 

17 

19 

oei 

19* 

30 

13 

20 

31 

,14 

19 

20 

14* 

31 

91 

13* 

23 

93 

16 

15 

15 

09 

14 

15 

11 

15 

15 

06 

17* 

J3 

10 

14 

16 

13 

14 

17 

13 

15 

14 

10 

^ 

16* 

19 

30 

16 

30 

20 

08* 

21 

20 

16* 

99 

16} 

13 

13 

09 

13 

13 

12 

11 

07j 

13 

13} 

10 

13 

13 

10 

14 

10 

09 

13 

12 

15 

IS 

14 

12 

28 

39 

28 

27 

27 

35 

31 

33 

32 

34 

33 

33 

26 

96 

19 

25 

25- 

22 

24 

25 

20 

97 

96 

21 

80 

58 

98 

1  05 

90 

1  18 

1  13 

60 

1  01 

1  18 

99 

1  29 

16 

14 

10 

19 

16 

11 

13 

13 

13* 

15 

13* 

10 

11 

11 

09 

09 

09 

10 

10 

09 

17 

13 

1^ 

12 

00 

06 

07 

10 

10 

18 

10 

08 

06 

14 

iT 

13 

16 

15 

18 

17 

19 

15 

18 

21 

14 

93 

93 

21 

200 

1  91 

1  00 

240 

1  93 

1  10 

1  69 

1  63 

78 

900 

1  83 

1  04 

30 

38 

26 

33 

30 

28 

30 

28 

26* 

30 

98 

26 

37 

34 

31 

33 

30 

33 

34 

33 

^ 

33 

39 

34 

18 

17 

10 

20 

17 

13 

18 

17 

11* 

19 

17 

10| 

18 

18 

11 

20 

17 

13 

17 

18 

Hi 

18* 

18 

11 

19 

18 

12 

21 

18 

13 

21 

20 

lit 

90 

19 

12 

1  08 

1  07 

81 

1  13 

1  03 

90 

1  15 

1  04 

87| 

1  10 

1  09 

85 

87 

90 

69 

94 

87 

75 

97 

05 

60 

91 

03 

68 

1  47 

1  36 

SB 

1  58 

1  41 

93 

1  38 

1  34 

80 

1  34 

1  99 

90 

11 

10 

on 

U 

10 

07 

09 

08 

05} 

11* 

10* 

08 

14 

13 

08 

IS 

17 

09* 

14 

13 

09 

18 

16 

10 

7  47 

7  18 

308 

7  27 

7  00 

500 

5  78 

6  42 

12  00 

8  75 

8  80 

835 

3  85 

3  76 

4  63 

3  31 

2  80 

3  80 

3  87 

3  77 

500 

4  11 

3  70 

4  17 

3  17 

337 

4  50 

3  03 

2  75 

4  50 

200 

2  00 

4  00 

3  94 

3  11 

4  10 

71 

61 

90 

88 

70 

36} 

69 

56 

22* 

85 

69 

33 

20 

18 

13 

21 

19 

12 

23 

18 

11} 

93 

90 

13 

96 

20 

14 

26 

23 

14 

97 

25 

13} 

25 

23 

15 

34 

31 

23 

29 

30 

14 

34 

28 

35 

35 

30 

19 

3ft 

33 

95i 

35 

33 

15 

41 

27 

40 

39 

34 

90 

33 

98 

19 

33 

33 

19 

37 

29 

20 

33 

38 

19 

46 

38 

33 

51 

46 

30 

54 

43 

95 

47 

40 

98 

16 

14 

10 

20 

16 

10 

17 

14 

11* 

19 

16 

11 

33 

98 

94 

35 

29 

97 

33 

26 

25 

34 

30 

96 

1  03 

87 

66 

89 

89 

73 

95 

86 

65 

87 

79 

64 

936 

4  97 

383 

558 

4  73 

390 

5  63 

5  10 

425 

5  70 

490 

403 

13  03 

19  79 

690 

19  95 

19  18 

12  10 

14  80 

12  00 

16  00 

15  90 

14  90 

17  10 

17  73 

17  45 

980 

17  59 

17  13 

19  87 

19  80 

16  14 

90  00 

91  95 

SO  15 

17  15 

4  43 

4  28 

393 

4  75 

3  80 

3  62 

t 

580 

423 

4  23 

5  17 

4  47 

4  60 

4  13 

404 

300 

395 

335 

300 

4.V) 

3  84 

350 

4  40 

4  14 

303 
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Tabl^  showing  the  average  retail  prices  of  provi$ion8f  groceries,  and  other  leadimg  arOda  9f 

in  tkeretpeeticepan 


Articles. 


Ohio. 


1667. 


TBOVISIOKB. 

I^onr,  wheat,  saperfins per  bbl 

Plonr,  wheat,  exira  family do . . 

!Flour,  rye do... 

Corn-meal do... 

Beef,  IVeeh,  roastiiig-pieces per  lb. 

lk)ei,  fresh,  soop-piecea do... 

lloef,  freah,  rump-steaka do... 

Beef,  corned do . . . 

Veal,  fore  qnartera do. . . 

Veal,  hind qiiartera do... 

Veal-cutleta do... 

Mutton, fore  quarters do... 

Mutton,  log do... 

Mutton-chops do... 

Pork,  fresh do. . . 

Pork, corned  or  salted do... 

Pork,  bacon do. . . 

Pork,  hams,  smoked do... 

Pork,  shoulders * do... 

Pork,  sausages do... 

Lard do... 

Cod-fish,  dry do. . . 

Mackerel,  pickled do... 

Butter do... 

Cheese do.. 

Potatoes per  bush 

Rice I>erlb 

Beans perqt. 

MUk ..do  . 

Eggs per  doz 


GBOCIBIBS,  BTC. 

Tea,  Oolong  or  other  good  black  per  lb 

Coffee,  Rio,  green do... 

Coffee, Bio,  roasted do.. 

Sugar,  good  brown do... 

Sugar,  yellow  C do... 

Sugar,  coffeeB do... 

Molasses,  New  Orleans per  gnl. 

Molasses,  Porto  Rioo do... 

Sirup do... 

Soap,  common per  lb. 

Starch do... 

Puel,  coal per  ton. 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord. 

Puel,  wood,  pine do... 

Oil,  ceil per  gal. 

DOMESTIC  DBT-600DB,  ETC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4^,  standard  qual- 
ity  per  yd. 

Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  standard  qual- 
ity  per  yd 

Sheetings,  brown,  9-8,  standard  qual- 
ity  DM"  yd. 

Sheetings,  bleached,  9-8,  standard  qual- 
ity  per  yd. 

Cotton-flannel,  medium  quality  .  .do. . . 

Tickings,  good  quality do. . . 

Prints,  Merri  mac do... 

Monaseline  de  laines do . . . 

S^itinets,  medium  qualify do . . . 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair. 

HOUSE-BEKT. 

Pour-roomed  tenements per  month. 

Six-roomed  tenements do. . . 

BOARD. 

Tor  men,  mechanics,  &c per  week. 

J  or  women  in  factories do. . . 


113  71 
13  88 
7  70 
3  63 
15 
10 
16 
11 
08 
11 
15 
IS 
11 
12 
14 
17 
16 
31 
17 
18 
19 
11 
15 
33 
18 
96 
14 
IS 
06 
33 


1869. 


16  41 
6  83 


1 


6 
3 


64 
33 
36 
16 
16 
19 
33 
07 
44 
13 
14 
59 
45 


60 


33 

37 

35 

34 
31 
43 
19 

38 
09 

78 


8  69 
13  79 


4  50 

3  97 


90 

53 

14 

09 

15 

10 

08 

10 

14 

08 

10 

11 

14 

17 

17 

SO 

16 

18 

31 

11 

14 

31 

SO 

44 

13 

09 

03 

34 


1  44 
30 
33 
15 
16 
17 

1  13 
96 

1  S9 
11 
13 

6  37 

3  43 


1874. 


f5  70 
6  37 


, 


45 


18 

S3 

31 

39 
37 
37 
14 
84 
76 
5  10 

7  53 
IQ  73 


4  03 

3  46 


19 

03 

13J 

08 

13 

10 

07i 

10 

13 

09 

13 

13 

11 

13 

14 

16 

13 

14 

154 

09 

13 

37 

17 

92 

10 

094 

06 

80 


01- 

36 

31 

10 

11 

12 

95 

84 

96 

08 

10 

75 

86 

00 

83 


TiMJJAna.^ 


11 
14 

30 

17 

31 

10 

80i 

84 

60 


8  92 
13  77 


4  10 
3  94 


1867. 


$10  87 
13  16 
8  38 
4  05 
13 
09 
14 
11 
10 
13 
14 
09 
10 
11 
13 
15 
18 
31 
16 
16 
19 
11 
13 
38 
32 
79 
14 
12 
07 
17 


69 
33 
36 
17 
18 
16 
14 
00 
46 
10 
13 
03 
49 
50 
64 


5 
3 
3 


SO 

34 

85 

30 
33 
45 
16 
87 
94 
5  41 


9  97 
18  70 


431 
3 '87 


1869. 


$5  66 
6  38 
5  37 
3  75 
13 
08 
13 
13 
09 
13 
13 
08 
09 
10 
14 
16 
•  19 
33 
17 
17 
31 
11 
13 
30 
S3 
43 
13 
11 
07 
33 


64 
38 
33 
16 
17 
18 
08 
90 
33 
10 
12 
05 
43 


1874. 


$6  13 
6  SO 


SO 

18 

80 

31 

25 
38 
39 
14 
34 
85 
5  03 


930 
13  33 


4  09 
3  70 


3  30 
13 
10 


08i 

10 

m 

lU 

12 

13i 

13* 

16 

13| 

13 

18 

104 
13i 
33^ 
18J 
1  18i 

m 

101 

o&i 

211^ 


94 
30|j 
37| 
Hi 
11 
ISJ 
93 
75 
1  10 
07 


07^ 

081 


Mkhigtn. 


3  37 
3  75 


31* 


1S|| 

15 

25 


15 
30 

111 
181 
75 
4  83 


9  00 
13  16f 


4  63 
333 


1807. 


$10  67 
11  67 
8  43 
4  84 
15 
10 
16 
11 
10 
IS 
14 
08 
11 
13 
16 
18 
19 
33 
16 
19 
31 
11 
16 
36 
83 
T8 
15 
18 
08 
23 


13 
3 
1 


34 

37 
16 
17 
19 
13 
06 
46 
13 
17 
66 
60 
86 
67 


31 

37 

30 

38 
35 
44 
17 
88 
93 
5  76 


8  49 
11  8» 


180l   \PX 


*6  17 
7  14 
609 
4  18 
14 
06 
15 
10 
08 
11 
16 
07 
14 
IS 
15 
19 
18 
21 
16 
18 
83 
10 
15 

23 
42 
13 
00 
07 
33 


46 

31 
34 
15 
16 
18 
01 
96 
33 
11 
15 
08 
96 
85 
47 


|6»> 

6»i 
SO 
U 

11 ; 

15 
10 

15; 

i«i 

0»' 

10 

\i 

\i 

13 


11 
3 
1 


4 

4 


73 
65 


17 

83 

85 

31 
S9 
36 

13 
S3 

85 
5  16 


795 
11  15 


19 
13 

75 


06 


1» 
3D 


li 


68 
06 


54 

09 


1%' 

w 

10 

10 
IS 
S3 
10 
15 
03 
5  00 


12  00 
10  00 


500 
4  30 
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eowmmpiion;  aUo  pHoes  qf  house-rent  and  hoard  fin  the  towns  of  the  following  Western  States, 
1667, 1869,  and  1874. 


Slinoii. 

WiJicoDain. 

Minn^Aots 

L 

Iowa. 

1»J7. 

1869. 

1874. 

1807. 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

1667. 

1669. 

1874. 

$10  51 

$6  10 

$6  60 

#8  67 

$5  35 

$5  33 

$8  15 

$4  30 

$5  41 

$8  10 

$5  98 

$5  67 

12  50 

7  50 

804 

9  66 

5  91 

6  33 

885 

4  71 

7  17 

939 

6  15 

7  13 

8  25 

6  09 

605 

7  10 

4  70 

4  62 

6  07 

4  64 

5  67 

4  81 

482 

500 

4  10 

3  75 

4  12 

4  47 

3  75 

4  00 

6  03 

4  85 

4  37 

3  34 

3  59 

9  75 

12 

11 

111 

14 

13 

11 

12 

12 

10} 

12 

11 

lOf 

00 

08 

08 

07 

09 

074 
Hi 

09 

08 

074 

07 

08 

08f 

13 

12 

lOi 

15 

13 

13 

12 

Hi 

12 

13 

11 

10 

10 

08i 

10 

09 

10 

10 

10 

074 

09 

10 

m 

10 

09 

11 

13 

10 

10 

09 

08 

08} 

09 

09 

^*f 

12 

11 

13 

13 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10} 
111 

12 

12 

18t 

13 

12 

"i 

14 

13 

124 

14 

13 

12 

13 

13j 

10 

10 

091 

12 

09 

084 

09 

08 

094 

08 

08 

10 

11 

12 

12i 

15 

12 

10 

20 

11 

H| 

11 

10 

121 

12 

12 

13 

13 

11 

11 

14 

13 

13 

11 

11 

12 
11 

13 

14 

12J 

14 

14 

11 

12 

13 

Hi 

H 

13 

16 

17 

12 

17 

17 

12 

17 

17 

12 

15 

16 

11 

18 

19 

15 

18 

19 

12 

19 

19 

13 
15 

17 

•19 

14 

20 

22 

IG 

20 

20 

131 

20 

22 

19 

91 

15 

15 

16 

Hi 

16 

16 

104 

17 

16 

H 

15 

17 

Hi 

16 

17 

13 

18 

IS 

121 

18 

19 

\% 

14 

IC 

124 

19 

21 

09{ 

20 

22 

20 

21 

18 

19 

isi 

12 

U 

12 

11 

10 

19 

12 

09 

12 

12 

Hi 

25 

14 

12 

14 

14 

124 

14 

14 

121 

14 

15 

29 

29 

284 

30 

30 

24 

31 

27 

n 

27 

26 

194 

23 

23 

184 

23 

22 

15J 

90 

24 

23 

22 

13i 

1  00 

41 

91 

71 

52 

53 

64 

63 

79 

64 

44 

48 

15 

13 

11 

14 

13 

10 

15 

14 

12 

16 

14 

10 

13 

11 

09i 

10 

09 

09 

12 

09 

09 

13 

JO 

07 

07 

07 

06i 

07 

07 

054 

06 

06 

06 

07 

07 

05i 

18 

23 

20 

21 

90 

80 

92 

91 

19 

18 

19 

13i 

1  65 

1  55 

100 

160 

1  SO 

1  12 

1  53 

1  45 

1  01 

1  TO 

1  56 

1  00 

30 

28 

27 

33 

30 

25| 

34 

29 

29 

33 

29 

95i 

36 

33 

33 

36 

35 

35 

39 

33 

34 

36 

34 

30 

17 

16 

10 

16 

15 

091 

16 

15 

11 

18 

16 

10* 

18 

17 

11 

17 

16 

101 

17 

16 

HI 

19 

17 

Hi 

19 

18 

HI 

18 

17 

H| 

18 

17 

12 

20 

19 

11* 

104 

98 

91 

1  15 

99 

100 

1  30 

1  10 

1  03 

1  19 

1  04 

90 

99 

88 

69 

1  03 

91 

CO 

1  03 

89 

74 

1  09 

94 

75 

1  47 

1  36 

97 

1  38 

1  26 

1  00 

1  47 

1  25 

964 

1  SO 

1  14 

95 

10 

09 

08 

12 

11 

094 

11 

10 

08 

11 

10 

08i 

14 

13 

Hi 

15 

14 

104 

14 

14 

11 

16 

15 

HI 

4  47 

433 
4  44 

673 
5  66 

11  08 
525 

11  54 
5  15 

9  00 
4  50 

12  25 
500 

6  31 
452 

5  48 
4  78 

5  08 

4  71 

"--■ 

4  23 

4  83 

400 

3  62 

3  80 

3  41 

3  15 

2  41 

996 

282 

3  SO 

3  90 

300 

4  so 

66 

58 

24i 

72 

55 

19 

78 

57 

334 

79 

56 

274 

90 

18 

124 

22 

IB 

H§ 

S2 

19 

114 

99 

18 

m 

25 

82 

154 

26 

23 

15 

97 

93 

13 

99 

93 

15 

33 

87 

171 

32 

27 

30 

25 

90 

214 

99 

93 

90 

38 

33 

801 

41 

34 

31 

96 

24 

38 

29 

94i 

32 

97 

18 

31 

27 

901 

36 

30 

90 

40 

30 

Hi 

47 

39 

86 

44 

38 

274 

48 

40 

994 

50 

39 

95 

17 

14 

10 

13 

14 

lOf 

17 

14 

10 

18 

14 

10 

24 

84 

80 

96 

24 

904 

27 

24 

704 

31 

95 

911 

99 

83 

761 

98 

87 

624 

1  00 

81 

1  11 

88 

711 

566 

507 

5  51 

6  15 

528 

5  17 

4  57 

4  80 

4  91 

564 

496 

4  56 

10  67 

10  64 

10  60 

8  46 

6  24 

6  33 

11  98 

10  57 

9  75 

11  91 

11  54 

7  00 

14  96 

14  97 

15  82 

U  41 

11  30 

10  00 

15  78 

14  07 

17  87 

15  32 

13  11 

10  87 

4  41 

426 

425 

468 

4  44 

3  75 

4  61 

4  22 

3  87 

4  17 

4  17 

3  75 

4  08 

3  91 

366 

4  01 

360 

992 

3  92 

3  75 

9  75 

365 

368 

395 

^n                                       ^H                                     Ibl)I«  thoicing  the  arerage  retail  price*  of  proim 
^^                                            ^^                                                                            WESTBBN  5rATES-ConUD<| 

^^1                                        I^H                                             Article*. 

Kuitu. 

1«7. 

ISW. 

1B74. 

IBS 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                 Best  (ii«b.  roaaUiiE-pl«»* pallb- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                   Buer,  rrsab.  Hnip-plHw* do-.. 

^^^^^^^^^^B                   B»r,tR.b,nunp.U«k. 

"in 
w 

m 
11 

1 

» 

10 

19 

39 

as 

15 

OB 
86 

1  ev 

Gl 

■  1 

ISI 

7«l 

Id 

4d 
39 

sa 

sg 
1  11 

sso 

16  71 
it] 

Km 

70H 
SDO 

lis 

IM 
IS 

N 
14 

sa 
n 
a 

M 
S8 

isa 

37 

aa 

IR43 
38  11 

4  64 

KU 

*!i 

330 

■« 

'"in 

10 
14 

i 

1  00 

w 

4  SO 

4ii 

' 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^                     Veat-cntlBu! do... 

^^^^^H         KS:i%:;:::::::::::::::::::t:: 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                    Fork.  n«*h 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1                                          MUWgM 

^^^^^^^                     

^^^^^^^^^^^^H                 Tea,  Oolong  or  otb«r  good  bL>ok.p(ir  lb 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                    Cotroe,  Rio,  green do.. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H                   |nenr,gooilb<wu 

^^^^^^^             ?..r..»^.. 

17 

1' 

111 

a  00 
sw 

3  7S 

s 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1                                                   44.  ilJuidBrd 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M                    SntlneU.  mediam  qullti* dn... 

^^^^^^^|ffil!»^^^H                    Furmen,  (DinliiiDiee.  &o.)..per  week 
^^^^^^^HIIHini^H                     For  women  in  rutoriea 
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articles  of  conwmpiionf  with  prices  of  hovse'rent  and  hoard,  jc — ContiDued. 

PACITIC  STATES. 


California. 

Oregon. 

Nevada. 

Average  for  the  FaciAo 
States.* 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1674. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

#6  96 

♦5  71 

$5  00 

$5  57 

•4  78 

$4  75 

116  60 

$11  83 

1^00 

•9  71 

•7  44 

•5  92 

7  07 

7  73 

5  33 

6  10 

4  90 

4  93 

81  85 

11  46 

8  50 

11  47 

803 

625 

10  00 

11  00 
8  02 

6  00 
600 

600 

8  ai 

17  35 
16  60 

15  17 
11  09 

"8*56' 

13  62 
11  62 

10  58 
025 

6  00 

10  36 

"*8  91 

"e  66 

7  61 

14 

16 

lU 

11 

11 

S^ 

21 

19 

le 

15i 

J5i 

13 

13 

13 

06 

09 

09 

15 

14 

11} 

18J 

13 

09 

19 

13 

10 

13 

13 

10 

19 

18 

U\ 

13 

11 

11 

13 

10 

09 

10 

08 

16 

15 

ISi 

13 

10 

13 

14 

10| 

11 

10 

08 

18 

17 

18 

li! 

13 

12 

14 

15 

isl 

13 

13 

10 

20 

19 

18 

.^ 

134 

17 

17 

m 

13 

14 

HI 

24 

93 

85 

18 

17} 

164 

11 

13 

10 

08 

07 

09i 

14 

14 

a2j 

11 

11 

10} 

13 

13 

Hi 

10 

09 

HI 

17 

17 

12i 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

Hi 

13 

13 

12 

19 

90 

15 

148 

15i 

13 

13 

14 

13 

09 

09 

12 

25 

85 

20 

m 

16 

14} 

16 

15 

16 

10 

10 

V2\ 

33 

87 

20 

m 

17i 

IG 

18 

SO 

17 

14 

14 

14 

29 

38 

22 

SOf 

20} 

ra 

21 

21 

80 

18 

19 

14 

30 

88 

23 

S3 

22} 

16 

15 

15 

11 

09 

13i 
13i 

25 

83 

SO 

17i 

15} 

u 

19 

20 

16 

14 

14 

33 

30 

30 

23 

21I 

30 

SO 

17 

13 

83 

16| 

29 

88 

SO 

90} 

23i 

17« 

18 

17 

09 

18 

19 

14 

26 

85 

16 

80| 

20| 

13 

19 

19 

11 

19 

23 

15^ 

37 

97 

20 

35 

825 

15^ 

46 

47 

43 

33 

33 

34i 

65 

58 

50 

47| 

46 

43 

24 

24 

S3 

S3 

83 

33| 

41 

35 

35 

30 

27 

2:j 

80 

75 

1  12 

57 

58 

VA 

350 

2  12 

1  35 

1  63 

1  15 

99} 

U 

13 

10 

13 

13 

21 

20 

14 

151 

141 

19 

11 

08 

03i 

H 

13 

10 

30 

SO 

85 

16 

13i 

13 

12 

13 

07 

13 

11 

14i 

25 

93 

15 

15 

12i 

47 

48 

37 

32 

33 

30 

1  33 

98 

50 

70 

59i 

39 

1  09 

1  04 

73 

1  14 

1  06 

87i 
27| 

1  80 

1  09 

75 

1  14 

1  06 

78 

25 

34 

86 

86 

84 

34 

33 

33 

89 

37 

99 

36 

34 

33 

45 

39 

30 

57 

48 

37J 

46 

40* 

334 

16 

14 

lOJ 

15 

15 

14 

84 

91 

14 

181 

m 

13 

10 

16 

18 

18 

17 

161 

81 

93 

14 

10 

18i 

14 

18 

17 

m 

17 

16 

17 

81 

80 

14 

18 

171 

18 

1  33 

1  16 

1  00 

1  13 

1  06 

200 

1  60 

1  00 

1  48 

1  87 

1  00 

1  25 

1  06 
1  35 

1  00 
93 

50* 

87 

200 
2  44 

1  56 
194 

1  00 
1  50 

1  62 
1  61 

1  31 
1  44 

1  00 

1  SO 

........ 

"i'is* 

1  10 

13 

10 

08 

11 

11 

11 

20 

17 

08i 

u\ 

12} 

09 

26 

S3 

15 

83 

82 

80i 

38 

98 

85 

29 

84 

SO 

90  00 

15  60 
650 

16  25 
8  67 

80  00 
4  00 

80  00 
4  13 

10  00 

4  50 

22  50 

SO  00 
5  11 

17  80 
6  46 

16  25 

6  33 

""5*66* 

"'8*75' 

6  68 

500 

5  18 

800 

385 

3  25 

3  67 

14  00 

9  43 

"iioo' 

7  42 

5  93 

983 

1  IS 

1  00 

40 

93 

89 

50 

800 

1  48 

75 

1  35 

1  13 

55 

90 

17 

• 
12i 

95 

• 

80 

Uk 

-   98 

90 

IS* 

94i 

19 

13 

94 

90 

13 

97 

92 

15 

89 

93 

124 

961 

21f 

13i 

41 

39 

16 

97 

93 

30 

67 

47 

30 

45 

36 

95i 

53 

48 

17 

30 

95 

34 

84 

50 

33 

54 

41 

98 

30 

35 

80 

33 

98 

^ 

39 

39 

18 

331 

S8i 

SOi 

38 

33 

86 

46 

39 

45 

38 

37 

43 

36} 

33 

15 

13 

10 

16 

13 

11 

81 

15 

10 

in 

13} 

m 

31 

86 

81 

28 

23 

^ 

40 

35 

80 

33 

88 

83} 

1  00 

83 

87 

1  06 

93 

94 

1  01 

75 

•  1 00 

91} 

83! 

4  93 

5  10 

4  75 

643 

593 

5  50 

990 

750 

500 

685 

• 

6  18 

508 

13  00 

13  43 

17  00 

10  88 

9  71 

13  17 

93  00 

17  86 

15  09 

14  86 

15  08 

16  30 

SO  16 

31  00 

14  66 

13  16 

18  50 

3190 

93  71 

90  73 

35  34 

84  75 

6  86 

6  55 

533 

586 

5  57 

5  17 

11  83 

9  63 

800 

8  18 

725 

6  17 

5  73 

6  80 

600 

550 

5  41 

4  00 

11  33 

9  35 

7  52 

6  95 

500 

*In  coin. 
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LABOR  >IK  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


Table  shtncing  the  average  retail  pricee  of  provisions,  grooeriee,  and  other  leading  tHkfet  9/ 

in  the  reepectice  fftm 


Articles. 


PBOVXBIOKB. 

Floor,  wheat,  superfine per  bbl . 

Flour,  wheat,  extra  £amily do. . . 

Flour,  rye do.... 

Corn-meal do 

Beef,  fresh,  roasting-pieces . . .  .per  lb . . 

Beef,  fresh,  soup-pieces do.... 

Beef  fresh,  rump-steaks do.... 

Beef,  corned do.... 

Yeal,  fore  quarters do — 

Teal,  hind  quarters .-do.... 

Teal'Cutlets do... 

Mutton,  fore  quarters do 

Mutton,  leg do.... 

Mutton-chops do.... 

Pork,  fresh do.... 

Pork,  corned  or  Sfilted do 

Pork,  bacon do.-.. 

Pork,  hams,  smoked do.... 

Pork,  shoulders do 

Pork,  sausages do 

Lard ............do.... 

Cod-fish,  dry do,... 

Mackerel,  pickled do 

Butter do 

Cheese do 

Potatoes per  bus.. 

Rice per  lb.. 

Beans perqt.. 

Milk ..do:.. 

Eggs perdos.. 

GROCKEIB8,  ETC. 

Tea,  Oolong  or  other  good  black .  per  lb. 

Cofibe,  Rio, green do... 

Coffee,  Rio, roasted do... 

Sugar,  good  brown do 

Sagar,  yellow  C do 

Sagar,  coffee  B do 

Molasses,  New  Orleans per  gall. . 

Molasses,  Porto  Bico do 

Sirap do 

Soap,  common per  lb.. 

Starch do 

Ii^oel,coal per  ton.. 

Fuel,  wood,  bard per  cord.. 

Fnel,  wood,  pine do 

Oil,  coal per  gall.. 

DOMESTIC  DBT-000D8,  ETC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  standard  qual- 
ity   per  yard.. 

Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  standard  qual- 
ity   per  yard . . 

Sheetings,  brown,  9-8,  standard  qnal- 

i ty per  yard . . 

Sheetings,    bleached,    9-8,    standard 

quali^ per  yard.. 

Cotton-flannel,  medinm  quality  .do 

Tickings,  good  quality do. . . . 

Prints,  Merrimac do 

Monsseline  de  laines do 

Satinets,  mediam  quality do 

Boots,  men's  heavy...: per  pair.. 

HOUBB-REKT. 

Foar-roomed  tenements per  mo. 

Six-roomed  tenements do... 

BOARD. 

For  men,  (mechanics,  &c.).  .per  week. . 
i<or  women  in  factories do... 


Dakota. 


1867. 


•13  00 
15  00 


13  00 
18 
10 
90 
15 


1869. 


28 
23 

22 
24 
90 
45 
45 
45 

•  •  •  « 

50 
35 
40 
50 
30 


30 


10 

50 


250 
30 


30 

25 

22 

2  00 

1  50 


24 

25 


16  75 
7  00 
7  00 
600 
13 
08 
17 
13 
15 
16 
18 
15 
16 
16 
16 
25 
27 
33 
27 
30 
27 
22 
23 
37 
27 
1  00 
18 
20 
17 
42 


2  15 
28 
60 
21 
22 
18 
95 
25 
00 
19 
20 


700 
"266 

30 
30 


35 

35 
50 
25 
90 
35 
1  25 


5  50 
3  00 
1  42 


22 

32 

30 

37 
45 
75 
17 
27 
1  00 
8  00  6  75 


30  00 
60  00 


50 
00 


25  00 
50  00 


6  50 
5  25 


14 

5 
4 

4 


1874. 


50 
00 
75 
50 

04 

10 

08 

08| 

09{ 

15 

07^ 

10 

II 

15 
16 
17 
12 
12 
15 
10 
10 
15 
20 
25 
12 
06 
05 
10 


$24  75 
22  00 


I 


1  00 
30 
35 
10 
11 
12 

1  00 
65 

1  00 
10 
10 

8  00 
3  00 

2  50 
30 


Idaho. 


1867. 


1869. 


\ 


15 
11 


12 
20 
30 
12i 
25 
1  00 
5  00 


i 


^0  00 
15  00 


4  00 


26  00 
28 
24 
26 
27 
29 
33 
33 
29 
33 
33 
39 
41 
40 
47 
35 
63 
43 
44 
45 

1  21 
63 

5  67 
46 
55 
45 

1  87 


92 
58 
75 
36 
42 
46 
00 


3  13 
29 
60 


$18  22 
15  50 
19  00 
18  33 
25 
20 
23 
22 
23 
25 
25 
24 
28 
28 
27 
31 
41 
44 
34 
38 
42 
32 
38 
87 
47 
17 
28 

38 
12 


65 
46 
55 
27 
33 
37 
00 


11  00 
9  50 
387 


33 

47 

62 

1  12 
75 
87 
24 
40 
1  67 
12  00 


63  50 
87  50 


16  37 
15  87 


3 


2  96 
26 
45 


500 
8  00 
962 


25 

35 

62 

70 
52 
65 
25 
33 
1  22 
035 


1874. 


15  25 
6  00 
700 
750 

09 

m 

15i 

15 
17 
16i 

21i 
25 
50 
33| 
1  20 

10 

431 


94 

35i 

.10 

17 

18 

17 


#97  00 


Mootaaa. 


1867. 


ISO.  1971 


190  00 


33  00 
18 
11 
18 
14 
21 
21 
21 
21 
31 
21 
30 
35 
35 
45 
35 
50 
40 


62 

18*1 
31i 


8  00 
1  00 


90| 
90i 
90 


1  00 
30 

3  40 
25 
52 
25 

1  69 


50 
50 
00 
40 
40 
40 
00 
00 
00 
50 
75 


96  00 
20 
13 
20 
16 
90 
« 
29 
20 
22 
22 
25 
75 
27 
42 
35 
43 
42 
30 


lUtt 

urn 

16  tt 

17  tt 


45 

209 
40 
27 
25 

1  12 


50 
45 
75 
25 
27 
30 
75 
00 
37 
30 
45 


27  50 
40  00 


12 
U 


12 
62 


20 

31iJ 
37 
IS 
37 
75 
5  73 


7  50 
2  25 


36 


700 
1  25 


i 


17  50 

130  00 


7  50 


43 

30 

65 

35 

65 

35 

55 

40 

09 

A9 

22 

36 

40 

31 

1  00 

100 

6  00 

675 

50  00 

65  06 

90  00 

10  00 

20  00 

800 

lel 

u 

11! 

I3I 

U 

15' 
15 
15 
SS 

95 
S5 
2D 
S5 
SO 
35 
96 
90 

l^ 

10 

« 


S5 
35 
40 
U 
90 
90 
00 
SO 
00 


95 
12  00 


70D 


r 


95 

8M 


18  00 
25  00 


8M 
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eon9umvH<my  with  prieee  of  houBC-reni  and  hoard,  in  the  iouma  of  ihe  following  TerritoricB, 
1867, 1869,  and  1874. 


New  Mexico. 

Arixono. 

Colorado. 

Waahing- 
ton. 

Wyo- 
ming. 

Avemge  for  Territories. 

18C7. 

1869. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1867. 

1809. 

1674. 

1874. 

1867. 

1869. 

1874. 

$19  00 

$14  00 

$3100 

$95  00 

$17  86 

$19  43 

$5  50 

$8  50 

$90  93 

$16  07 

$7  95 

15  00 

15  00 

*$i6*66' 

95  00 

19  00 

12  80 

600 

10  00 

17  75 

15  06 

9  17 

90  00 
14  83 

12  00 
9  44 

6  50 
10  00 

850 
5  SO 

90  00 
18  14 

13  66 
13  88 

8  55 

"'i'oo' 

*"9  66* 

"'iOO' 

"14*06' 

'19*56* 

808 

11 

10 

08 

94 

92 

16 

13 

11 

12i 

19 

17 

19 

08 

07 

06 

93 

91 

19 

08 

U4 

08 

15 

13 

06| 

19 

11 

06 

95 

99 

16 

14 

11 

15 

19i 

18 

10 

11 

10 

10 

95 

92 

14 

11 

08 

06 

18 

16 

09 

12 

10 

10 

93 

90 

17 

13 

09 

08 

90 

17 

09| 

12 

10 

19 

95 

93 

19 

16 

10 

15 

22 

19 

19 

12 

10 

19 

98 

S5 

90 

19 

12i 

15 

93 

30 

13i 

11 

09 

08 

95 

19 

15 

11 

09 

12i 

17 

161 

10 

11 

09 

08 

98 

93 

19 

15 

11 

15 

92 

19 

12 

11 

09 

08 

98 

28 

90 

16 

1^ 

15 

22* 

90 

13 

17 

19 

90 

15 

33 

33 

20 

15 

26 

m 

15 

15 

12 

90 

95 

42 

39 

96 

15 

20 

31 

35 

17 

40 

35 

90 

50 

42 

36 

97 

17 

20 

41 

33 

19 

52 

47 

25 

59 

45 

40 

99 

20 

90 

47 

40 

99 

4(1 

40 

95 

50 

49 

37 

27 

13 

17 

41 

34 

18 

50 

45 

30 

50 

.•S7 

99 

m 

15 

55 

39 

19 

50 

40 

90 

47* 

40 

39 

30 

17 

95 

45 

37 

21 

40 

40 

95 

42 

38 

34 

94 

12 

15 

39 

31 

17 

95 

25 

95 

60 

50 

36 

27 

10 

20 

41 

97 

19 

1  12 

75 

60 

196 

100 

84 

46 

37J 

40 

99 

71 

42 

64 

45 

75 

80 

67 

49 

33 

25 

25 

53 

44 

35 

6  12 

4  69 

3  00 

9  75 

393 

904 

50 

9  10 

429 

9  43 

1  19 

45 

35 

20 

90 

50 

34 

96 

10 

19 

33 

33 

15 

10 

06 

16 

09 

24 

15 

06 

08 

31 

19 

08 

13 

16 

20 

40 

95 

17 

12 

12* 

37l 

10 

95 

25 

12 

50 

40 

50 

1  50 

80 

99 

56 

40 

1  17 

74 

40 

1  75 

1  75 

1  95 

1  SO 

195 

9  70 

9  10 

50 

1  SO 

9  14 

1  73 

1  08 

55 

50 

33i 

65 

52 

48 

35 

27J 

35 

51 

43 

33 

40 

18 

37 
47 

37 

40 

46 
35 

41 
94 

37 

10 

40 
12^ 

65 
38 

54 

28 

40 

40* 

35* 

14 

42 

38 

20 

47 

20 

38 

95 

12 

13 

39 

•  ^ 

16 

47 

42 

90 

48 

44 

39 

26 

12 

14 

40 

•  33 

16 

9  50 

9  00 

900 

6  00 

450 

9  60 

1  91 

50 

1  95 

368 

2  68 

1  35 

950 

9  00 

9  00 

6  00 

4  50 

9  56 

1  78 

50 

1  00 

3  31 

9  51 

1  13 

4  W 

4  OO 

9  75 

3  75 

9  75 

3  36 

9  46 

90 

900 

3  95 

3  09 

1  71 

31 

95 

13 

55 

42 

29 

93 

07J 

10 

36 

28 

13 

50 

35 

90 

60 

47 

39 

31 

25 

90 

su 

35* 

93 

9  50 
11  50 

790 
9  33 

9  00 
4  00 

850 

950 
785 

7  20 
6  17 

9  40 

"Too* 

"Y66* 

'"4*56" 

'"i'is' 

"'4*66' 

3  83 

500 

700 

4  50 

3  00 

5  62 

4  21 

4  00 

*"7'66 

6  43 

5  37 

5  70 

450 

9  75 

***i'25 

3  75 

300 

300 

1  35 

50 

40 

306 

906 

71 

33 

92 

90 

90 

90 

37 

95 

12* 

18 

311 

93 

1< 

33 

99 

90 

25 

95 

40 

97 

18 

95 

36 

981 

19 

44 

30 

45 

95 

95 

43 

S3 

10 

93 

46 

37 

95 

44 

30 

45 

30 

30 

48 

37 

10 

45 

56 

40 

30 

09 

43 

30 

37 

37 

50 

38 

20 

35 

55 

43 

96 

51 

33 

95 

95 

95 

61 

43 

95 

30 

53 

50 

99 

33 

92 

m 

15 

15 

94 

56 

10 

^ 

95 

98 

19 

81 

57 

30 

25 

95 

46 

31 

95 

44| 

34 

97 

88 

69 

90 

75 

75 

1  08 

77 

75 

110 

89 

85 

7  75 

550 

10  00 

900 

600 

8  91 

719 

600 

**i6*66' 

663 

793 

7  46 

29  50 

90  00 
97  50 

8  75 
8  75 

600 
19  00 

600 

90  00 
98  00 

11  95 
11  10 

14  94 
90  19 

7  44 
744 

19  00 
15  00 

90  00 
39  50 

800 

33  75 
53  00 

13  60 
13  40 

97  49 
40  50 

897 
830 

14  95 

39  50 

19  90 

19  00 

17  50 
17  50 

900 
900 

6  70 

12  00 

^m      9\^ 

810 
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Table  showing  the  aggregate  average  retttU  prices  of  provisions j  grocerieSj  <fc ,  •»  tke  Unm^ 

the  United  Slates  in  the  respective  years  1867,  li:^,  and  lS7A. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Articles. 


PB0VIBI0N8. 

Flour,  wheat,  snperflne per  barrel. 

Floor,  wheat,  extra  family do... 

Flour,  rye do... 

Oom-meial do... 

Beef,  fresh,  roastin  g-pieces \  per  poand . 

Beef, freeb,  aoop-pieces do... 

Beef,  fresh,  runif^^teaks ..do... 

Beef, corned  v.do... 

Veal, fore  quarters do... 

Veal,  hind  quarters ^ do... 

Vealcutlets do... 

Mutton,  fore  quarters do... 

Mutton,  leg do... 

Mutton-chops do... 

Pork,  fresh do... 

Pork,  corned  or  salted do... 

Pork,  bacon do... 

Pork, hams,  smoked do... 

Pork,  shoulders do... 

Pork,  sausages do... 

Lard do... 

Cod-fish, dry do... 

Mackerel,  pickled do... 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes per  bushel. 

Bice per  pound. 

Beans per  quart. 

Milk do... 

Bggs per  dozen. 

OBOCBBXES,  ETC. 

Tea,  Oolocg  or  other  good  black i...];>er  pound. 

Coffee,  Rio,  green , do... 

Cofiee, Rio,  roosted do... 

Sugar,  good  brown do... 

Sugar,  yellow C dd... 

Sugar,  coffee  B do... 

Molnsses,  NeTf  Orleans per  g^lon. 

Molasses,  Porto  Rico do . . . 

Sirup do... 

Soap,  common per  pound. 

Starch do... 

Fuel,  coal per  ton. 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord. 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do . . . 

Oil,  coal per  ^illon. 

DOMESnO  DBT«GOOD8,  ETC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  standanl  quality per  yard. 

Shirtings,  bleached.  4-4,  standard  quiuity do... 

Sheetings,  brown,  0-8,  standard  quality do... 

Sbi«tings,  bleached,  9*8,  standard  quality do... 

Cotton-flannel,  medium  quality do... 

Tickings,  good  quality do... 

Prints,  Merrimao do... 

Mouselinede  laines do... 

Satinets, medium  qmUity do... 

Boots,  men's  heavy , per  pair. 

HOUSE-BERT. 

Four-roomed  tenements per  month. 

Six-roomed  tenements do... 

BOABD. 

For  men,  (mechanics,  &0.) per  week. 

For  women  in  factories do... 


1867. 

18G9. 

ISTi 

$12  90 

•9  09 

l«o 

13  66 

956 

7B 

11  33 

8  03 

6!4 

8  07 

655 

SM 

16 

15* 

m 

11 

10* 

«H 

17 

16 

0^ 

14 

13 

n 

14 

m 

"i 

16 

15 

13i 

m 

171 

m 

134 

12 

Mi 

15 

14* 

14 

16^ 

16 

15 

17 

16* 

M 

20i 
23 

^ 

la 

l?t 

24* 

20 

1-i 
14 

»i 

S3* 

1^ 

24 
17 

16 

I? 

49* 

17i 
44J 

3 

29 

m 

»* 

1  62* 

1  09! 

m 
u 

I7f 

16J 

!^ 

13 

10 
9 

12 

11 

49 

40* 

36 

1  60 

1  43 

19 

31* 

31 

tN 

43 

383 

3«| 

^ 

Hi 

11* 
13 

22 

2tH 

1^ 

1  57 

1  31 

18 

1  43 

1  22 

8< 

1  80i 
16 

'S^ 

1081 

s 

22 

16* 

10  83 

10  03 

9  11 

5  71 

5  44 

59 

5  00 

453 

50 

1  20 

90 

381 

23i 

20 

m 

27* 

23 

15 

34 

281 

W 

4^1 
35 

17 

n 

45* 
1B| 

r4 

31 

27 

«* 

96f 

791 

^ 

623 

556 

505 

14  92 

13  S2 

1113 

22  09 

21  80 

ICST 

679 

56S 

501 

606 

500 

353 
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AUbongb  the  tbregoingstateraents  indicate,  with  approximate accnracj, 
the  total  weekly  expeDdit.ures  of  workmen's  families,  in  the  respective 
)>laces  named,  yet,  in  regard  to  details,  proper  allowance  should  be  made. 
It  mast  be  borne  in  miiul  that  the  numlier  of  laborers,  mecbaDic&,cr 
factory  hands  who  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  amount  expended 
for  articles  of  subsistence  is  very  limited ;  hence  the  difficulty  in  obtaiD- 
ing  the  desired  information. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  those  statements  have  been  compiled  hj 
States  and  sections,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  families.  The  income 
of  the  several  workmen  affbnls  a  fair  index  of  the  outgo,  and  a  c1as>ifi- 
catidn  on  that  basis  would  have  furnished  data  better  suited  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  weekly  earnings  were  not, 
in  all  cases,  stated  in  the  returns.  For  example,  the  family  in  Ma\> 
ville,  Kentucky,  consisting  of  eight  persons,  expended  in  the  year  bat 
$534.80,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the  earnings,  at  $11  per  week  for 
the  whole  year,  amounted  to  only  $572;  whileanotberfamily  of  thesame 
size  in  the  same  State  was  able  to  expend  $1,693.70,  because  the  yearly 
income,  at  $34  per  week,  reached  $1,768.  It  was  the  author^M intention, 
however,  only  to  include  the  expenditures  of  the  families  of  workmen, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  and  not  of  foremen  or  superintendents,  receiviui; 
from  $25  to  $38  per  week. 

VI.  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  in  the  United  Stat^. 

The  great  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  workingmen  in  theUnitexl  Stntes, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  same  class  in  the  Old  World,  are  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  deep  and  steady  current  of  emigration  wbicii 
sets  toward  our  shores.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  advan- 
tages consists  in  the  equality  of  political  rights  with  which  the  work- 
ingman  is  here  invested,  and  the  comparatively^  high  resfiect  and  digniry 
attached  to  his  calling ;  but  not  less  solid  and  decided  are  the  advan- 
tages connected  with  abundant  employment,  good  wages,  and  the  sub- 
stantial comforts  of  life.  It  is  true  that,  in  common  with  other  countries 
where  the  system  of  credit  has  b.en  largely  developed,  our  country  has 
had  it^  occasional  financial  crises,  accompanied  with  serious  internip- 
tions  to  the  ordinar^^  course  of  commerce  and  industry ;  but  such  effect! 
have  been  comparatively  transient  in  their  duration,  and  the  normal  eoo- 
dition  of  the  country  has  been  marked  by  a  degree  of  prosperity  rarely 
if  ever  enjoyed  elsewhere ;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  national  prosperity  been  so  largely  shared  by  those  usually  denomi- 
nated the  working  classes. 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  our  eastern  coast,  where  the  labor  sup- 
ply is  receiving  constant  additions  from  the  ranks  of  emigrants  who  lack 
the  means  of  advancing  farther  into  the  country,  there  is  at  times  consid- 
erable complaint  of  the  want  of  adequate  employment;  and  in  socb 
places  there  is  occasionally  some  privation  and  suffering  among  tbe 
poor.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  owing  to  its  great  extent  and  the  lack  of 
adequate  communication  between  its  commercial  center  and  its  suburb^ 
large  numbers  of  working  people,  in  order  to  be  conveniently  near  to 
their  places  of  employment,  are  compelled  to  live  in  crowded  tenement- 
houses,  under  conditions  which  are  favorable  neither  to  health,  comfort, 
nor  decency. 

In  some  of  the  manufacturing  towns  and  villages  of  New  England, 
particularly  the  seats  pf  the  textile  industries,  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
are  represented  to  be  in  a  sanitai^y  condition  tlKit  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory,   8nch  conditions  are,  however,  quite  exceptional,  and  tbe  masse« 
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of  workinff  people  throughout  the  country  occupy  comfortable  homes, 
enjoy  an  abundance  of  good  food  and  comfortable  clothing,  with  oppor- 
tunities for  a  good  common-school  education  for  their  children,  and  pos- 
sess a  degree  of  personal  independence  not  enjoyed  on  a  large  scale  by 
any  other  laboring  population  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

This  statement  is  true  not  only  in  regard  to  the  workmen  of  tjie  rich 
agricultural  regions  of  our  vast  interior  and  the  prosperous  manufactur- 
ing towns  with  which  those  regions  are  dotted,  but  also  to  those  of  Phila- 
delphia (not  more  famous  for  its  industrial  eminence  than  for  the  com- 
iort  of  its  workmen's  homes)  and  most  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  Of  these,  Lynn,  Worcester,  Fitch- 
burgh,  Taunton,  and  Springfield, in  Massachusetts;  Providence  and  Paw- 
tucket,  in  Rhode  Island;  Hartford,  New  Haven, Bridgeport,  Waterbury, 
and  New  Britain,  in  Connecticut;  Albany,  Troy,  Utica,  and  Rochester,  in 
New  York  ;  and  Newark,  in  New  Jersey,  with  various  smaller  towns  in 
their  vicinities,  are  best  known  to  the  author  of  this  report  in  the  States 
mentioned ;  while  in  Ohio  and  Illinois  nearly-  every  town  engaged  in 
manufacturing  industry  may  be  included  in  the  same  category. 

The  prevailing  comfort  and  independence  of  the  great  masses  of 
mechanics  and  laborers  of  this  country,  taking  one  section  with  another, 
l>eing  sufficiently  verified  by  general  observation,  it  is  deemed  super- 
fluoiis  to  enter  into  a  detailed  descriptive  account  of  their  condition  and 
mode  of  life.  With  respect  to  the  dwellings  of  factory  operatives  in  the 
exceptional  localities,  it  may,  however,  be  said  that,  wherever  their  sani- 
tary condition  is  seriously  bad,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  fault  of  maqu- 
facturing  corporations  which  own  the  tenement-houses  occupied  by  their 
employes,  while  operatives  employed  by  individual  manufacturers,  who 
live  among  them  and  take  an  active  and  observant  interest  in  their  well- 
being,  are  far  more  comfortably  situated.  In  a  recent  investigation,  con- 
ducted by  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  of  laboi*,  it  was  hmnd 
that,  out  of  393  tenements  examined  in  difiterent  towns  in  that  State, 
288,  or  upward  of  73  per  cent.,  were  worthy  of  being  reported  '*  good,'' 
while  105,  or  less  than  27  per  cent.,  ranged  from  "  fair''  to  *•  very  bad." 
The  animadversions  on  the  poorer  class  of  tenements  contained  in  the  re- 
ports of  that  bureau  have  attracted  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
there  is  a  good  prospect  that,  either  through  the  action  of  the  State 
legislature  or  by  the  force  of  public  sentiment,  abuses  of  this  kind  will 
soon  be  remedied. 

The  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  has  made  careful  in- 
quiry into  the  receipts,  expenditures,  and  general  condition  of  the  fami- 
lies of  four  hundred  workmen  in  that. State,  and  published  the  results 
of  the  investigations.  From  the  detailed  statements  which  appear  in 
the  last  report  of  that  bureau  the  tables  on  the  five  succeeding  pages 
have  been  prepared.  The  first  table  shows  the  yearly  expenditures  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  families  for  rent,  fuel,  groceries,  meat  and 
fish,  milk,  wearing  apparel,  and  ^- sundries,'^  together  with  their  ex[)endi- 
tures  for  books  and  papers,  and  their  contributions  to  religious  and 
other  societies.  It  also  shows  the  earnings  of  the  lather,  (no  other  mem- 
ber of  these  families  being  in  receipt  of  wages,)  the  number  of  rooms 
occupied,  number  of  persons  in  each  family,  and  number  of  chihiren 
attending  school,  with  other  information,  indicating  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness the  condition  of  each  family  in  respect  to  comfort,  thritt,  and 
aesthetic  culture. 

The  second  table  contains  the  same  information  in  regard  to  eighty- 
one  families,  and  also  shows  the  earnings  of  children  who,  in  these  fami- 
lies, assist  the  father  in  providing  for  the  household. 
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LABOR  IN  THE  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  POSSESSIONS. 

In  tbe  British  Nortb  American  provinces,  which  now  constitute  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  niauutacturing  industry  has  not  until  recently 
been  neveloped  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  is  even  now  chiefly  con- 
fined to  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Since  tlie  termination  of  the  Treaty  of 
Reciprocity  with  the  United  States  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  extent  of  manufactures,  not  only  in  Canada  proper,  but  in  tbe  mari- 
time provinces. 

The  following  statement,  condensed  from  the  report  of  the  Canadian 
census  of  I870-'71,  shows  tbe  capital  invested,  the  number  of  hands 
employed^  and  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  provinces  then  composing  the  Dominion  of  Canada : 


Indastries. 


Agricultural  implements 

Btlccriefliif  all  8urt« 

Black«mithing 

Boots  aud  shoes 

Breweries 

Cabinet  and  fnmitnre 

Cardiu;S  and  fulliuK  mills 

CarpeDtera  and  Joiners 

Carriage-uialciog 

Cooperage 

Distilleries 

Dress-makiDg  and  millinery 

£  Ige-tool  roauiifactories 

Flour  aud  gristmills 

Furriers  and  batters,  &o 

Glass-works  

ludia-riibber  factories  

Irou  fouudin*;  and  macblDe-making 

Eugiue  building , 

Iron-rolling  milbi   

Iron-smell  ing  and  steel-making 

Mont  curing , 

>7ail  and  tack  factories 

Oil-refioories    

Paper- mail  ufactoriea '. 

Printing-offices   

Ilailway-car  factories 

Rope  aiid  twine  making 

Saddle  and  harness  making 

S<ish,  door,  and  blind  factories 

Saw-mills 

Sowing-machine  factories 

Sbip->-ardj« 

Soap  aud  candle  making 

Spring  and  axle  f jyctories 

Stone  aud  marble  establishments 

Sugar  refineries    

Tailors  and  clothiers 

Trnneries    

Tin  and  8heot-iron  working 

Tobacco- working. 

Wool-ctotb  making 

Total  of  above  and  all  other  industries . 

PECAPrrULATION  DT  PR0V1XCE8. 

Ontario 

Quebec 

iJew  Bninswick 

If  ova  Scotia 

Total  


Capitol    in- 
vested. . 


II. 
J, 
1. 
3. 
1. 
2. 


1, 


9. 
1. 


3. 


16. 
1, 


1. 
2, 


104.308 
054, 531 
7-20.  fi3t? 
SCO,  r»33 
()€6,  HO 
050,  175 
752, 962 
779,  C67 
839,609 
•150.  514 
737. 200 
504,868 
177.915 
929,893 
159.038 
136, 120 
454,600 
760,505 
709. 900 
440,000 
492, 000 
419,325 
382, 050 
6:4, 94  i 
610.400 
158.660 
108.000 
SI  0.660 
631,864; 
967.294 
040,589 
346,4  0 
0e4.4;;5 
279.  821 
e9.e50 
200,704 
42^i.  000 
721,  903 
656,166 
789.216 
573, 145 
776, 814 


77, 964, 020 


37,  874. 010 

a-*.  071. 868 

5. 976. 176 

6,041,966 


77, 964, 020 


Number    of 

hiiuds  em- 

ployed. 

2,546 

2,664 

10.213 

18,719 

918 

4,  366 

1,224 

5,408 

7.798 

3,  442 

467 

3,877 

376 

4,992 

1,861 

318 

494 

7,653 

1,007 

7C2 

6J4 

841 

590 

494 

760 

3,497 

175 

450 

2,667 

2.519 

35,691 

9C6 

6,046 

301 

163 

1,  169 

359 

11.092 

4.207 

2,:i5l 

2. 216 

4.45:1 

187, 942 


87,281 
66,714 
18,:J52 
15,595 


187, 942 


Totnl    value 
uf  products. 


$2, 685.  393 
6. 94;?.  469 
5.364.411 

16,133.638 
2.141.229 
3,  5t0,  978 
2, 253, 794 

3,  73f{.  345 

4,  849. 2.'i4 
1,772.663 
4. 092. 537 
2, 585. 679 

418,775 

39, 135,  919 

2. 875. 060 

293,  130 

502,  615 

7. 325, 5;n 

1.044,525 

1, 690, 000 

298,100 

3. 799. 55  J 

1,  147.  :>«) 
3. 094,  669 
l,071.6Jl 

3,  420. 202 
512, 000 
7r'0,  840 

2,  465,  321 
3.008.641 

30,  256.  '^47 
1.  123;  464 

4.  432.  262 
1,  3^3.  853 

238. 812 
1.072,^74 
4.  132.-50 
9,  345,  875 
9.  184.  932 
2, 392, 638 

3,  435.  34 1 
5, 507, 549 


221,617,773 


114,  706,  TOO 
77, 205. 182 
17.  367,  6.'<7 
12, 338.  105 


221. 617, 773 


KATES  OF  WAGES. 


The  tables  on  tbe  succeeding:  pages,  thongb  not  so  full  as  desired, 
exhibit  witli  approximate  accuracy  the  average  rates  of  wages  for  ine- 
chanicsil,  factory,  and  farm  labor  in  various  portions  of  the  British 
North  American  possessions. 
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Statement  showing  tkr  average  rate  of  weeJcly  %cage»  paid  to  persons  rwpJotted  in  carriage- 
factories  iu  Kingston f  Cornwall,  and  Godtrickf  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  in  the  gear  1871. 

[Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  (K).] 


Occupation. 


Carriofre-huildcra : 

Body-makers   

Cii riiafrv-part  makers 

Wli'n'Iere    

Coticbsmilbs 

If<'l|M*r8   

KlnshtTH 

<triiamoDters 

PaiiiU'iH 

Tiimmeis 

Stit'bi-rs 

LalMtriTH  or  iiiinkilled  workmen. 

Aiipreiiticvs  or  boys 

Foi  eiiicn 

Car- build  rs: 

fil:icksiuitbs 

H«-lp«TH 

Paiuters 


Kingston. 


$10  00 
10  00 
10  OJ 


10  00 
II?  00  to  H  00 


3  00  to   5  00 


Cornwall. 


$10  50 

9  00 

•J  CO 

10  50 

i\  00 

12  00 

12  UO 

\Z  00 

U  W. 

12  UO 

0  0) 

a  00 

Id  00 

10  50 

ti  00 

12  00 


Gutlcrich. 


$10  50 


9  0% 
$10  00  to  12  CO 


U  00  to  10  50 
11  00 


Statement  showing  Iks  average  rate  of  wanes  paid  to  persons  emplogtd  in  clothing 'establish- 
meniif  in  Kingston  and  BvlleHlle,  province  of  Ontario^  in  the  year  1»74. 


Occupotlon. 


CittterH  fur  castnm-olotbing 

BiiAhelmen 

Machiuu-operatons 

FiuiMlifm    

Laborurn  <n"  packers 

ApprtsnticcH  or  b'tys 

Roudy-miidu  clutbiu? : 

e    1  »     C  Fine each.. 

S.ick  ovcrooots.  I  (,,^^^p ^^y^ 

Bm.idcloth  frock-coats each. . 

CaMsinirre  husiiu^ss-coats ench.. 

Ca*'«iDioro  sick-coats each . . 

Ve«t.H,  wiMilen    each . . 

Paut4jIo<>nH,  TT<H>Ien per  pair.. 

(  Muslin per  duzcn . . 

\  Woolen per  dozen.. 

Castom-madi!  clothing : 

Sack  ovti»-c<iat» each . . 

Bronxli-loth  dres-H-coats each . . 

C:i4tfcim«*re  b:i8iiie«s  rx>ats each . . 

Casbimere  sack-coats each. . 

Vc»U» each . . 

PnDt.il<M>un per  pair.. 

Shirts,  muslin p«T  dozen.. 


Shirts. 


Kingston. 


Piecework. 


$4  00 
G  00 


4 
3 
1 
1 


no 
so 

2.5 
33 


6  10 


Wooklv 

WJgt^X. 


|eo  00 


5  00 
15  00 


3  00 


Belleville. 


Pi*'Coworl{. 


|l  50 
1  20 


75 
.'iO 
25 
SO 
50 
00 
75 

00 
00 
50 
00 


1  00 
1  (K) 
6  00 


Weekly 
wiiges. 


$l.'>00to|20  0e 
8  00  to  10  00 
5  CO 
0  00 
8  00 
3  00 


Statement  showing  the  average  rate  of  weekly  wag^  paid  in  iron-founderies  and  machine'Shop9 
in  Dartmouth,  Halifax  County,  in  the  province  of  Sova  tbcotia,  in  tlie  gear  1874. 

[Honrs  of  labor  per  week,  60.] 


Occuptition. 


Iron-roolders  

iBc«t 
Ordinary 
interior . 

Helpers  

B«iiler  makers 

Uolpers 

Riveters 

Uoldors-ou , 

Flaiiirers 

H(.*li>eni , 

Blacksmiths 


Wages. 

110  no 

15  00 

9  00 

7  00 

6  00 

9  00 

7  00 

9  00 

7  00 

12  00 

800 

12  00 

Occupation. 


Blacksmiths'  helpers 

For»^meu , 

Eu^iinecrs 

Patterii-maicers  and  carpenters 

Assistants 

Laborers,  carters,  &:o 

Apprentices , 

Millwrights 

AssiMtaiits 

Brnss-founders 

•  Fitters 

Tumen 


Wages. 


18  00 
18  UO 
l.'>  CO 
15  00 


8 
7 
3 


00 
CO 
00 


15  UO 
9  0.) 

10  00 
8  00 
8  00 
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Statement  showing  the  average  weeklff  wagefi  of  persons  employed  by  the  Grand  Truuh  Bailwt^ 

Company f  with  namlter  employ td^  in  the  year  1874. 

*[IIoara  of  labor  per  week,  about  GO,  when  on  fall  tiivc.] 


No. 


:»4 

64 

5J 

3^ 

4 

4 

II 

16 

7 

:> 

3 
1 
6 

25 
4i 
7 
6 
S 
8 


Occupation. 


Locoinntlvo  dcpartmeut: 

M.'Vi^IiiuistH 

£u;£ioenieu 

I'iicnieu    

Wipers  or  cleauets 

Wiit«)rlioii»ieuuMi,  (punipmeu) 

Staiioiinry  cu^iiit'crH 

Wetc-binen 

Laborers 

Ulncksniilbfl 

IIl'lpiTB 

Boilei'-mukera 

Copperstuitb 

Carpenters 

Car  depurtmc-nt: 

Carpt'DttTS  

Ilepairers 

Laborers 

Oilers 

Macbiiiiats 

TiuDers 


Wa^jes. 


$15  00 
18  00 
10  00 
10 
II 


to 

0» 


10  00 

11  50 
10  W 
15  00 
10  00 
18  00 
80  (u 

15  00 

14  00 
13  50 
8  50 
10  00 
10  00 

16  75 


No. 


S 
10 
9 
6 
9 
G 


OccopatioB. 

Car  department — Continued. 

Pattrrn-makera 

Blacksmiths 

Uelpers 

Painters 

Inspectors 

Cleaners 

Track  department: 

YanMaborers 

Sect  iou'laborera 

Construction-train,  (extra  gan^ 
Bridge  department : 

Bridge-carpenters 

Kn^neer  pile-drivers 

Stations: 

Station-Liborers 

Stevoilores 

Scalomen 

Laborers  at  small  stations 

Apprentices  or  boys 

Foremen  or  oycraeers 


Wagw. 


I14S0 

16  00 

low 

12  00 

l;tO0 

9  W 

637 

51« 

637 

11  SS 

<•) 

BH 

750 

12  73 

673 

5» 

13» 

•  Contnct-work. 
AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  WORK-PEOPLE. 

The  Dumber  of  hands  employed  in  the  various  industries  of  Canada 
in  the  census  year  187()-'71  are  indicated  on  a  previous  page,  but  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  annually  was  not  stated. 

Tiie  following  table  shows  the  number  of  hands  employed,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  yearly  wages,  and  the  average  earnings  of  each  em- 
ploy6  in  the  several  provinces  and  in  the  Dominion  : 


Provinces. 


Ontario 

Quebec 

Now  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Total  of  the  four  provinces 


Total  number 

of  hands  era* 

*  ploj'ed. 


87,281 
66,714 
18, 3.1:2 
l.\  595 


187, 942 


Ag^  o*;at-e 
yearly  wages. 


|M,  415, 710 

lA  .sao,  U73 

:i,  869,  JCO 

3.  176,  266 


40,851.609 


Aversge 

yeaily 

eaminsB. 


1-245  3T 
183  71 
SIC  84 
a»67 


317  36 


While  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  work-people  in  the  Dominion 
are  undoubtedly  small,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aggregate  iu- 
eludes  some  women  and  a  large  number  of  youths  under  sixteen  years 
of  flffe. 
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Table  ahowing  the  average  wages  paid  for  farm  and  other  lal>or  in  differeiit  goun*i€8  and  towns 
in  the  provincea  of  OntariOj  QucbeCj  Sova  Scotia,  Netc  Brunawickj  and  Pnnce  £dtcara^a 
Islandf  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  the  year  1873. 


Experienced  hands  in— 

Ordinary  hands  i 

in— 

Common 
laborerR  at 

^  0 
c4S 

-1 
2g 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

P«4g 

Province  and  town. 

• 

• 

0 

1 

• 

• 
0 

o 

• 

t 

1 

.*» 
9 
0 

a 

• 

1 

0 

• 

s 

.0 

1 

0 

1 

• 

•«4 

DAILY  WAGES. 

Ontario: 

Belleville 

ei  35 

1  00 
75 

1  87 

«i*25 
1  00 

10  80 

75 

75 

1  00 

ii  66 
1  00 
1  35 

$1  00 

1  00 

75 

1  85 

Ciirleton 

$1  35 
1  00 
135 

11  50 
1  25 
1  75 

$1  00 

80 

1  00 

11  35 

1  00 
1  25 

11  35 
1  00 
1  50 
1  37 

T^nn^lfui r,T-T 

Elirin 

T^nrhnni  ...tt.-t 

Frontenao ...  .............. 

1  00 
80 

*i*66 

75 
75 

'i'66* 

1  85 

80 

Grenville 

1  30 
1  00 
1  35 
1  85 
1  00 
1  00 

80 
1  35 

75 

1  35 

70 

1  35 

1  13 

1  00 

1  50 
1  25 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 
1  25 
1  25 
1  50 
1  00 

1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
I  37 

1  25 

1  00 

1  35 

1  00 
1  35 
1  00 
1  35 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  25 
1  25 

75 

90 

1  25 

1  00 

HastlDirs   - 

,  Huron,  (1874) 

Kent 

1  00 
75 
75 
80 
60 
75 
07 

60 

50 

1  00 

1  00 

60 

1*66* 
1  00 
1  CO 

80 
1  00 

87 

85 

60 

1  35 

1  35 

85 

I  00 
1  00 
80 
1  00 
70 
75 
75 

1  00 

60 

1  00 

1  00 

80 

1  35 

1  35 
1  00 
135 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  25 

80 

1  25 

1  25 

1  00 

75 
75 
70 
60 
50 
50 
50 

50 
50 
80 
80 

50 

1 00 
1  00 

80 

1  00 
75 
75 
75 

75 

60 

1  00 
1  00 

75 

75 

'i'66 

60 
1  00 
1  00 

50 

70 

1  00 

75 

$67^ 

Locds -.•- 

62; 

Nortbamberland 

Prince  £dwArd ............. 

SO* 

Stormont 

Rnint.  f!.athApln«'ii-    

87' 

Quebec : 

Ilnntingdon 

Oaebec 

461056* 

Htanstend ............. 

Three  Rivers 

Nova  Scotia : 

Halifax 

Pictou -. .. 

1  25 
1  75 

1  00 
80 

1  00 

Windaor 

1  00 

1  30 
1  50 

yo 

80 
"60 

1  10 

1  00 
80 

75 
'"'76' 

1  25 

1  20 
90 

"**66 

1  35 

90 
80 

I  37 

"ho 

New  Brunamck : 

Saint  John 

York 

70 

Prince  Edward's  IsUud : 

Charlottetowu 

Newfoundland : 

Suint  John's 

1  50 

1  50 

"*36' 

1  50 

1  00 

Xinsston * 

36i 

«  •  *  «  - 

36i 

HONTHLT   VTAGEb. 

Ontario : 

Bclloville 

20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 

23  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
26  00 

24  00 
15  00 
20  00 

15  00 
30  00 

13  00 

25  00 

30  00 

16  UO 
28  00 

13  00 
13  00 
15  00 
13  50 
20  00 
15  00 
15  00 

15  00 

16  00 

5  OOi 

Carlotou 

.!!!!    is  nn 

10  00 
12  00 

11  00 
15  00 

15  00 
12  00 

8  00 

Sundns ......k..... 

15  00 
15  00 

0  OOi 

Durham 

8  5a 

Elgin 

35  00 



0  00 

Grenville .................. . 



15  00 
10  00 

16  00 

12  00 
750 

15  00 
13  00 

6  00^ 

Hamilton  .................. 

7  oa 

Hastings 

5  50 

Huron. ..................... 

5  00 

Kent 



12  00 
16  00 

12  03 
10  00 

13  00 
13  50 

10  00 
Id  00 

16  00 
16  00 
20  00 

15  00 
15  00 

10  00 
lU  00 

5  50 

J/Cods 

6  50 

Northumberland  ........... 

Prince  Edward 

8  00 
13  00 
12  00 

8  00 
18  00 

20  00 
10  00 
30  00 

5  00 
10  00 
10  00 

700 
13  00 

15  00 
10  00 
20  00 

•«•••• 

10  00 
15  to 
15  00 

14  00 

15  00 

15  00 
3566 



5  00 

Stormont 

5  00 

Saint  Catharine's 

7  00 

Quebec: 

5  00 

Stanstoad    

8  00 

Halifax 

6  00 

Pictou 

5  00 

Windsor 

5  00 

New  Brunswick : 

Saint  John 

6  50 

York 

16  00 
13  00 

14  00 
11  00 

:::: 

14  00 
8  50 

14  00 
6,00 

14  00 

5  00 

Prince  Edward's  Island : 

Chorlottctown 

3  00 

53  L 


1 
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IV.— PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS,  ETC. 

Statement  ahowinli  the  retail  prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  and  other  leading  articles  of  con- 
sumption, and  of  house-reiit  and  board,  in  the  following  towns  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
Dominion  of  Canada. 


Article*. 


PBOVISIOKS. 

Flonr,  wheat,  auperflno per  barrel 

Flour,  wheat,  extra  family do... 

Floo  r,  rye do . . . 

Corn  meal do. . . 

Beef,  f reuh, roostingptecea per  pound 

Beef,  fif  8h,  aoup-pleces do. . . 

Beef,  freah,  rump-steakB do... 

Beef,  corued do... 

Veal,  (ore  qaartera do. . . 

Veal,  hind  quarters do,.. 

Veal  cutlet;* do... 

Mutlou,  fore  qaartera do... 

Mutton,  leg do... 

Mutton  chops do . . . 

Pork,  fresh do... 

Pork,  corned  or  salted do... 

Pork,  bacon do... 

Pork,  bams,  smoked do... 

Pork,  shoulders do... 

Pork,  sausages do... 

Lard do... 

Co<lflsh,  dry do... 

Mackerel,  pickled * do... 

Butter do... 

Ctieeso do. . . 

Potatoes per  bushel 

Kice*. per  pound 

Beans. per  quart 

Milk do... 

Eggs per  dozen 

OBOCBRIE8,  nC 

Tea,  Oolong  or  other  good  block  .per  pound 

Coffoo,  Rio,  preen do... 

Cofl'oe,  Rio,  roasted do... 

Sugar,  good  brown do... 

Sugar,  yellow  C do... 

Sugar,  coffee  B do... 

Molasses,  New  Orleans per  gnlloD 

Molnsses,  Porto  Rico do... 

Sirup do... 

Soap,  common ..I>er  pound 

Starch do... 

Fuel,  coal per  ton 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do... 

Oil ,  coal per  gallon 

DOMESTIC  DBT  GOODS,  ETC. 

Shirtings,brown,4-4,  standard  quality  .per  yd 
Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  stand,  quality  do. . . 
Sbeetingfi,  brown,  9-8,  standard  quality  .do. . . 
Sheet ings,  bleached,  9-8,  stind.  qualit}' . do . . . 

Cntt^m-flauncl.  medium  quality do... 

Tickings,  good  quality do... 

Prints,  Merrimac do. . . 

Mousselino  de  loines do... 

Satinets,  medium  quality do... 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair 

HOnSE-BESIT. 

Fnnr-roomcd  tenements per  month 

Six-roomed  tenements do... 

DOABD. 

For  men,  (mechanics.  &c.) per  week 

For  women  employed  in  factories do. . . 


Belleville. 


1872. 


16  25 
6  50 


4 

3 


00 

00 

10 

08 

10 

08 

04 

05 

08 

05 

06 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

10 

12J 

10 

07 

10 

20 

15 

40 

10 

05 

05 

15 


70 
25 
30 
09 
10 
11 


60 
09 
10 
00 
00 
00 
40 


10 
12i 


30 

30 

15. 

15 

75 

50 


4  00 

5  00 


2  50 


Brock- 

ville. 


1872. 


|9  00 
8  00 


00 
00 
10 
08 
10 
10 
05 
05 
05 
10 
10 
10 
09 
07 
10 
15 
10 
13 
13 
05 
10 
25 
13 
25 
05 
05 
05 
15 


70 
25 
30 
10 
11 
11 
SO 
50 
75 
06 
13 
00 
00 
50 
50 


14 
15 
30 
40 
25 
25 
13 
25 
90 
00 


5  00 
7  00 


3  00 
2  50 


Chat-ham. 


1872. 


|6to|7  00 
7  00 


None 


00 

08 

06 

10 

05 

03 

05 

08 

05 

06 

08 

08 

10 

I2i 

15 

10 

13 

12 

06 

10 

18 

15 

65 

U6 

05 

05 

20 


75 
30 
30 
10 
11 
12 
50 
50 
75 
08 
12 
9  00 
50 


40 

11 
12i 

in 

20 
37» 

m 

10 
50 
75 


6  00 
10  00 


3  00 
2  25 


Coboarg. 


ChatkuD. 


1873. 


|6  50 
7  25 
4  25 
3  50 
10 
06 
11 
07 
05 
07 
10 
06 
09 
10 
07 
09 
10 
124 
11 

lltl 

07 
07 
18 
15 
35 
05 
05 
05 
J2 


50 
25 
30 
10 
11 
12 
50 
50 
70 
07 
10 
50 
00 
73 
40 


7 
5 
2 


10  25  to 


12* 
13 
33 
50 
20 
3.^ 
17 
25 
75 
2  75 


6  00  to   8  00 
8  00  to  10  00 


2  25  to 
1  75to 


3  00 
2  00 


1871 


•5  50 
700 
500 
500 
10 
07 
13 
10 
06 
07 
10 
OB 
10 
10 
10 
12J 

15 
15 
18 
07 
08 
25 
17 
40 
06 
05 
05 
20 


80 
30 
33 
10 
11 

60 
60 
75 
07 
13 
00 
00 
50 
40 


15 
17 
40 
50 
20 
30 
15 
15 
75 
00 


5  00 
800 


400 
250 


K 
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Statement  showing  the  retail  prices  cf  provisions^  groceries,  j-c. — ContiDned. 


Articles. 


FB0VI8I0XS. 

Flour,  wheat,  naperflne per  barrel . 

Floor,  wheat,  extra  family do 

Flour,  rye do — 

Com  meal do — 

Beef,  fresh,  roaBting-piecea per  pound . 

Beef,  fresh,  soup-pieces do 

Beef,  fresh,  mmp^steaks do 

Beef,  corned 4  do — 

Veal ,  fore  quarters do 

Veal,  hind  quarters do 

Veal  cutlets do — 

Mutton,  fore  quarters do — 

Mutton,  leg do 

Mutton  chops do.... 

Pork,  tresh do — 

Pork,  corned  or  salted do — 

Pork,  bacon do — 

Pork,  hams,  smoked do — 

Pork,  shoulders do — 

Pork,  sausages do — 

Lupd do... 

Cod  fish,  dry do — 

Mackerel,  pickled do — 

Butter do — 

Cheese do — 

Potatoes per  bushel 

Rico per  pound 

Beans I)er  quart 

Milk do... 

Eggs per  dozen. 

OBOCKRIKS,  KTC. 

Tea.  Oolong  or  other  good  black per  pound 

Coffee,  Rio,  green do... 

Coffee,  Rio,  roasted do... 

Sugar,  good  brown do... 

Sugar,  yellow  C do... 

Sugar,  coffee  B do... 

Mol.'issea,  New  Orleans per  gallon 

Mobaaes,  Porto  Rico do... 

Simp ' do... 


|5  50tot9  00 


Cornwall. 


1872. 


Soop.  common per  pound 

Starch do... 

Fuel,  coal per  ton 

Fuel,  wood,  hard .per  cord 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do... 

Oil,  coal per  gallon 

DOXKSnC  DBT  GOODS,  ETC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  standard  quality,  .per  vard 
Shirtings,  bloacho<1, 4-4,  standard  quality. .  .oo. . . 
Sheetiu;:8,  brown,  i)-8,  standard  ouality. . .  .do. . . 
Sheetinjrs,  bleached,  9-8,  standard  quality .  .do. . . 

Cotton-flannel. medium  quality do... 

TtckingM.  good  quality do... 

Prints.  Mcrrimac do... 

Mousseline  de  laines do... 

Satinets,  medium  quality do..^ 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair 

HOUBB'BEXT. 

Fonr-roome<1  tenements per  month . 

Six-roomed  tenements do — 

DOABD. 

For  men,  (mechanics,  &c.) per  week 

For  women  employed  in  factories do 


08  to 
15  to 


45  to 
25  to 
30  to 


35  to 
55  to 
07  to 
12  to 


50  to 


18  to 
25  to 

20  to 
30  to 

mto 

20  to 
60  to 
50  to 


#0 


75 

35 

40 

10 

11 

12i 

40 

40 

75 

10 

SO 

00 

00 

00 

60 


15 
80 
30 
40 
25 
35 
20 
40 
00 
00 


Goderich. 


1874. 


•5  00 
4  50 


425 


12  to 
J5to 


15  to 
06  to 

20  to 
15  to 
50  to 


12i 
.15 
16 
12 
15 
18 
08 
10 
30 
17 
90 
06 
05 
05 
20 


75  to  1  00 
30 
35 
10 
11 
11 
60 


80  to 
07  to 


00 
10 

lai 

00  to  10  00 
50  to  2  75 


06  to 
10  to 
30  to 
45  to 

20  to 
10  to 


40 


15 
20 
45 
75 
20 
40 
18 
30 
50 
40 


Hamilton. 


Kingston. 


1873. 


|7  00 
7  00 
3  00 


10 
06 
10 
06 
09 
08 
10 
06 
07 
07 
11 
12 
12 
14 
13 

m 

13 
07 
07 
25 
61 
60 
05 


07 
25 


00 
30 
35 
10 
12 
12i 


1  00 
05 
12J 

8  00 
00 
00 


8 
4 


08  to 
10  to 
Odto 
10  to 


121  to 


250to  4 


16 

20 

16 

20 

10 

30 

25 

25 

62i 

00 


4  00  to  8  00 
7  00  to  12  00 


4  OOto 
2  50  to 


6  00 
300 


8  00 
10  00 


350  to 


4  50 
3  00 


1874. 


$5  50 
6  50 


4 
3 


00 
50 
10 
07 

12* 

07 

06 

07 

10 

07 

08 

10 

09 

11 

11 

14 

lei 

09 

17 

06 

06^ 

25 

15 

60 

05 

10 

06 

on 


50 

20 

27 
OeJ 

lot 

11 
50 
60 
70 
05 
10 
50 
50 
00 
29 


12J 
15 

30 
40 
25 

:\o 

15 
17 
75 
00 


4 
7 


00 
00 


3  00 
2  00 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


Statement  showing  the  retail  prices  of  prtmstonSf  grooerieSy  cf*c. — Continaed. 


Articles. 


rnovisioxs. 

Flour,  wheat,  superfine per  bbl. 

Flour,  wheal,  extra  family do... 

Flour,  ryo do... 

•Coru  meal .do... 

Beef,  fresh,  roasting-pieces per  lb. 

Beef,  fresh,  soap-pieces do. .. 

Beef,  fresh,  rump-steaks do... 

Beef,  corned do... 

Veal,  fore  quarters do... 

Veil, hind  quarters do... 

Veal  cutlet* do. .. 

Mutton,  fore  quarters do . . . 

Mutton,  leg do... 

Mutton  chops do... 

Pork, fresh do... 

Pork,  corned  or  salted do... 

Pork,  bacon do... 

Pork, hams,  smoked do... 

Pork,  shoulders do... 

Pork,  sausages do... 

Lard do... 

Codti(di,dry do... 

Mackerel,  pickled do. . 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes per  bush. 

Rice per  lb. 

Beans per  qt 

Milk do... 

Eggs per  dox 

GROCEUIRS,  ETC. 

Tea.  Oolong  or  other  good  bLick per  lb . 

Coffee,  Rio,  green do. . . 

Coffee,  Rio,  roisted do. . . 

Sujiar,  good  brown do. .. 

Sugar,  yellow  C do... 

Sugar,  coffee  B do... 

Molasses,  New  Orleans per  gall . 

Molasses, Porto  Rico do... 

Simp do . . . 

Soap,  commou per  lb. 

Starch do... 

Fuel,  coal per  ton. 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord . 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do... 

Oil,  coal per  gall. 

D0MI8TIC  DBT  GOODS,  ETC 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  stand.  qn'Uitjr-.per  yd. 
Shirtings,  bleached, 4-4,  stand,  quobty  ..do. . . 
Sheetings,  brown,  U-8,  standard qn'Uity. do. .. 
Sheetings,  bleached,  9-8,  stand,  quality. do. .. 

Cotton-flannel,  medium  quality do. . . 

Tickings,  good  quality do... 

Prints,  Merrimao do... 

Moussoliiie  de  hi  ines do . . . 

Satinets,  medium  quality do . . . 

Boots,  men's  heavy perpair. 

HOUSE-BKNT. 

Fonr-roomod  tenements per  month . 

Six-roomed  tenements do... 

BOABD. 

For  men,  (mechanics.  &c.) per  week. 

For  women  employed  in  factories do. .. 


Morris- 
burg. 


1872. 


16  50 

8  00 


00 
00 
08 
05 
08 
05 
04 
05 
05 
OS 
10 
10 
09 
10 
10 
19 
10 
13 
10 
07 
«3 
SO 
10 
30 
05 
06 
05 
15 


GO 
88 
30 
10 
14 
15 
35 
40 
60 
08 
13 
8  00 
3  50 
3  50 
45 


20 
18 
SO 
SO 
25 
25 
13 
25 
60 
50 


7  00 

8  00 


2  50 
2  00 


OtUwa. 

Picton. 

1873. 

1873. 

$6  50 

IG50 

7  00 

7  00 

500 

3  50 

3  SO 

3  00 

10 

08 

06 

04 

13 

10 

10 

05 

10 

04 

13 

05 

15 

05 

06 

05 

08 

07 

13 

08 

13 

08 

10 

10 

15 

10 

17 

10 

13 

09 

13 

10 

15 

10 

06 

06 

07 

08 

35 

17 

15 

13 

35 

35 

06 

05 

10 

05 

06 

05 

SO 

13 

m 

50 

80 

40 

30 

40 

10 

09 

11 

10 

IS 

12 

50 

50 

40 

CO 

f.0 

75 

OS 

09 

12 

15 

9  00 

7  50 

5  50 

3  50 

350 

2  50 

50 

40 

14 

90 

14 

20 

18 

13 

18 

15 

SO 

40 

30 

17 

15 

15 

20 

20 

75 

80 

350 

350 

800 

4  50 

13  00 

750 

4  00 

300 

3  50 

3  50 

Port  Hope. 


PortStankv. 


1873. 


•5  75 
6  50 


Not  used 
4 


00 

12* 
07 

124 

08 

05 

06 

08 

07 

09 

10 

10 

09 

1? 

14 

07 


10  30  to 


80to  1 


16 
14 
SO 
06 
04 
05 
15 


75 
25 
35 
11 
10 
10 
50 
40 
00 
07 
13 
00 
(« 
25 
45 


12 
121 
30 
37 
20 
35 
14 
12 
40 
2  00  to  3  00 


3  00  to 

4  00  to 


6  00 

7  00 


2  SOto  3  50 
1  50  to   3  50 


18T2. 


13 
3 
8 
3 


06  to 


25 
75 
00 
00 
10 
0« 
06 
07 
04 
05 
08 
07 
« 
08 
W 
06 
10 
IS 

11 

18 

10 

06 

03 

14 

124 

50 

06 

05 

05 

124 


75 
30 
33 
10 
18 
11 
60 
73 
00 
10 
14 
00 
00 


6  OOto  8 
4 

None, 
40 


35 

12* 

38 

55 

30 

371' 

14 

30 

00 

00 


300 
500 


3  50 
1  50 
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Statement  ahotoing  the  retail  prices  ofprovisionef  groceries j  ^c, — Continued. 


Articles. 


PB0VI8I0K8. 

Flour,  wheat,  superfine perbbl 

Flour,  wheat,  extra  family do. 

Flour,  rye do. 

Corn-meal do. 

Beef,  fresh,  roasting-piccos per  lb 

Beef,  fresh,  soup-pieces do. 

Beef,  fresh,  rump-steaks do. 

Beef,  corned .do. 

Veal,  foro  quarters do. 

Veal,  hind  quarters do. 

Vealoutlets do. 

Mutton,  fore  quarters do. 

Mutton,  log do. 

Mutton-chops - do. 

Pork,  fresh .do. 

Pork,  corned  or  saltod do. 

Pork,  Mcon do. 

Pork,  hims,  smoked do. 

Pork,  shoulders do. 

Pork,  sausages do. 

Lard do. 

Cod-fish,  dry do. 

Mackorul,  pickled do. 

Butter do. 

Cheese do.. 

Potatoes per  bush 

Rico per  lb 

Bcwins per  qt 

Milk :..do. 

Eggs p«rdoz 

GR0CBBIE8,  KTC. 

Tea,  Oolong  or  other  good  black per  lb . 

Coffee,  Rio,  green do.. 

Cottee,  Rio,  roasted do.. 

Suffar,  good  brown do.. 

Sugar,  yellow  C do.. 

Su;;ar,  coffee  B do. . 

Molasses,  New  Orleans per  ^11. 

Molasses,  Porto  Rico .ao.. 

Sirup do.. 

Soap,  common ^ per  lb. 

Starch do.. 

Fuel,  coal IMjr  ton . 

Fuel,  wooil,  hard per  cord. 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do. . 

Oil,  coal pergnll. 

DOMESTIC  DBT  GOODS,  ETC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  stand,  onolitv  — per  yd. 

Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  stancf.  quality do. . 

Sheetings,  brown,  9-8,  stand,  quality do. . 

Sheetings,  bleached,  9-6,  stand,  qmuity do. . 

Cotton-flannel,  medium  quality do. . 

•Tickings,  good  quality do.. 

Prints,  Merrimao do.. 

Monsseline  de  laines do.. 

S.itinets,  medium  quality do.. 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair. 

BOUBE-RENT. 

Four-roomed  tonoroonts per  month. 

Six-roomed  tenements do. . 

BOARD. 

For  men,  (mechanics,  ic.) per  week 

For  women  employed  in  factories do. . 


Prescott 


1873. 


|6  50 
7  50 


3  55 
10 
06 
10 
07 
05 
08 
10 
08 
10 
10 
10 
09 
13 
17 
09 
13 
13 
06 
05 
2S 
13 
30 
05 
05 
05 
17 


65 
23 
35 
10 
11 
13 
50 


70 
10 
13 
00 
50 
00 
50 


13 
14 
35 
45 
25 
35 
17 
25 
35 
00 


3  00 

4  00 


3  00 
2  00 


St  Catha- 
rine's. 


Avenge  in  Province  of  On- 
tario, In— 


1873. 


|7  00 
7  50 


$0  08  to 


04  to 

05  to 


12to 


20  to 


18  to 


1  50 
10 
06 
08 
08 
05 
06 
10 
05 
06 
10 
08 
10 
12 
14 
10 
10 
12 
06 
06 
25 
10 
50 
08 
06 
06 
20 


50tO  1  00 
25 
30 
09 
10 
12 
.50 
50 
75 
05 
12 
8  00 
6  50  to  7  00 


6  00  to 
8  00  to 


3  00  to 


50 


124 

16 

14 

17 

18 

30 

15 

25 

75 

00 


5  00 

6  00 


4  00 
3  00 


1872. 


«6 
5 
3 
3 


35 
84 
50 
21 
09i 
06; 
09t 
07 
04, 
05i 

op; 

07 

08i 

09i 

09 

07 

lU 

14 

11 

12i 

Hi 

0(4 

08 

19 

14 

41i 

06 

05 

05 

15i 


60i 

29 

32 

10 

Hi 

114 

47i 

48J 

75 

08 

13 

57 

14 

65 

45 


15i 

25} 
34 
26 
31J 
14 
21 
71 
2  75 


4  43 

6  36 


2  G4 
2  29 


1873. 


$6  75 
7  12 
4  62 
3  84 
12i 
051 
lOi 
07 
06 
07i 
10 
06 
08 
09i 
09| 
10 
13 
14 
101 
ll| 
12} 
06i 

oaf 

21t 

21 

41 

05| 

06 

or>i 

171 


663 
27 
33i 
091 
11 
12 
50 
50 
75 
071 
12? 
7  83 
5  37 
2  75 
46 


14 
17 
21 
26f 
« 
281 
16f 
23i- 
07 
3  46 


6  00 
8  25 


3  a"» 

2  48 


1674. 


$5  33 
6  00 


50 
25 
10 
07 

06| 

06 

07 

10 

07i 

09 

10 

09i 

12 

13 

15i 

13 

13 

17 

06} 

08 

25 

16 

56t 

05f 

06f 

an 

8U 


72* 
2C} 
31  i 

lOl 
lU 

f£\ 
CO 
78* 
OCi 

Hi 

8  33 
3  71 
2  75 
36i 


13 


50 
2lf 
30 
HJ 
20| 
iibf 
2  13 


4  50 
7  50 


3  50 
2  25 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


Statement  showing  tho  retail  prices  of  provisionSy  grocerieSf  and  other  leading  artkks  of  eon- 
sumption,  and  of  house-rent  and  board,  in  the  following  towns  of  the  province  of  Qit^tc, 
Dominion  of  Canada, 


Articles. 


PBO  VISIONS. 

Flour,  whea  t,  saperfine per  bbl . 

Floor,  wbcnt,  extra  £:iiDily do. . . 

Floar,  rye do... 

Corn-meal do . . . 

Beef,  fresh,  roiistiue  pieces per  lb . 

Beef,  fresh,  soup  pieces do... 

Beef,  fresh,  rump-steaks do... 

Beef,  corned do... 

Veal,  fore  quarters do. . . 

Veal,  hind  quarters do... 

Veal  cutlets do... 

MnttoD,  fore  quarters do. . . 

Mu  tton,  leg do . . . 

Mutton  chops > do... 

Poric,  fresh do. . . 

Poric,  corned  or  salted do. . . 

Pork,  bacon do../ 

Pork,  hams,  smoked do. . . 

Pork,  shoulders do. .  - 

Pork,  sausages do .  - . 

Lard do... 

Codfish,  dry do... 

Mickerel,.pickled do... 

Butter , do... 

Cheese do. .. 

l^otatoes per  bush . 

Bice per  lb. 

Beons perqt. 

Milk do  .. 

Eggs per  doz. 

OBOCBBIES,  ETC. 

Tea,  Oolong  or  other  good  black per  lb . 

Cofteo,  Rio,  green do. . . 

Cofl'eo,  Rio,  roasted do. . . 

Sugar,  good  brown do  . . 

.Sugar,  yellow  C * do... 

S  u  gar,  coffee  B do . . . 

Moltjisses,  Now  Orleans per  gall . 

Molasses,  Porto  Rico do. . . 

Sirup do. . . 

Soap,  common per  lb. 

Starch do... 

Fuel,  coal ,. per  ton. 

Fuel,  wood,  hard per  cord. 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do. . . 

Oil,  coal per  gall. 

DOMESTIC  DBT  GOODS,  ETC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  standard  quality per  yd . 

Shirtings,  bleached.  4-4,  standard  quality do. . . 

Shootings,  brown,  9-8,  standard  quality do. . . 

Sheetings,  bleached,  9-8,  standard  quality do... 

Cotton -flannel,  medium  quality do... 

Tickings,  good  quality do. . . 

Prints,  Merrimac do. . . 

MouHsoline  de  laines do. . . 

Saiiuots,  medium  quality do. . . 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair. 

HOUSE-BEXT. 

Four- roomed  tenements per  month. 

Sis-roomed  tenements do... 


Heming- 
ford. 


BOARD. 


For  men,  (mechanics,  &c.) 

For  women  employed  iu  factories 


.per  week. 
do... 


Quebec 


1873. 


r  00 
7  25 
500 


13 
05 
08 
08 
13 
13 
04 
09 
09 
10 
07 
10 
13 
14 
10 

13»j 

10 

07 

10 

23 

16 

40 

05 

07 

07 

80 


65 
30 
33 
11 
10 
13 
45 
40 
70 
08 

00 
00 
00 
50 


23 
15 
16 
18 

30 
37J 
15 
40 


3  00 


3  00 
5  00 


3  50 
8  50 


1873. 


17  35 
7  50 
4  00 
4  80 
10 
09 
09 
09 
10 
10 
10 
08 
10 
10 
10 
11 
15 
15 
13 
15 
15 
05 
05 
83 
13 
35 
05 
06 
05 
80 


70 
15 
19 
09 
10 
10 
85 
85 
50 
08 
15 
5  85 
4  80 
380 
45 


15 

18^ 

85 

35 

85 

30 

30 

80 

85 

50 


450 
600 


300 
1  50 


Stanstead 


Three 
Bivers. 


1872. 


18  00 
9  50 


00 
13 
06 
13 
08 
05 
08 

10 

in 

11 
18| 


134 


15 
15 
07 
08 
85 
15 
35 
07 
08 
05 
17 


90 
35 
30 
10 
13| 


75 
10 
15 


00 
50 


14 
15 
17 


30 
30 

85 


300 


4  00 
7  00 


3  00 
a  50 


1873. 


17  SO 

ti  50 


00 
10 


10 
10 
07 
13 
10 
10 
10 
15 
9 
13J 

ir 

13 
10 
15 
15 
05 
05 
SO 
17 
50 
05 
05 
05 
90 


75 
34 


10 


25 

35 

50 

07 

15 

8  75 

5  50 

4  50 

50 


lit 

35 
65 
30 
35 
13 
15 


350 


500 
900 


S  SO 
8  00 


>6 


e  : 

<5 


clS 

430 

427 

11 

0^ 
10 


1( 

09 

Wi 
ICi 

^ 

111 
14 

13i 

m 

Hi 

m 

06 
OT 

«» 

15i 

40 

05i 

0^ 

OJi 

I9t 


75 
36 
27i 

10 

m 
11 

n 

61i 

in 

33 

10 

n 


16i 
15J 


33| 

IH 

25 

25 

325 


4  12 
6  75 


2  75 
2  12 
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Statement  ahotoing  the  retail  prices  of  provisionSf  grocerice,  and  other  leading  articles  of  con- 
sumption, and  of  house-rent  and  board^in  the  folloicing  towns  qf  the  provinces  of  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward^s  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  town  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  West  Indies,  in  the  year  1873. 


Articles. 


rBOvmoNs. 

Flour,  wheat,  isaperfiDe per  bbl. 

Flour,  wheat,  extra  family do. . . 

Flour,  ryo do... 

Coin  meal do  .. 

Beef,  firesh,  roistiuff-pieces per  lb. 

Beef,  fresh,  sonp-pieccs do... 

Beef  fresh,  rump  steaks do. . . 

Beer,  corned do... 

Veal,  fore  quarters do... 

Veol^  hind  quarters do... 

Veal  cutlets do. . . 

Mutton,  fore  quarters do... 

Mutton,  leg do... 

Mutton  chops do..: 

Pork,  fresh do... 

Pork,  corned  or  salted do... 

Pork,  bacon do... 

Pork,  buns, smoked do... 

Pork,  shoulders do... 

Pork,  sausages do... 

Lard do... 

Codfish,  dry do... 

Mackerel,  pickled do... 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes per  bush. 

Rice per  lb 

Beans perqt. 

Milk do... 

Eggs per  doz . 

OKOCBRIBS,  ETC 

Tea, Oolong  or  other  good  black. i)cr  lb 

Coffee,  Rio,  green do. . . 

Coffee,  Rio,  roasted do... 

Sugar,  good  brown do... 

Sagar,  yellow  C do. . . 

Sngar,  coffee  B do. . . 

Molasses,  Xow  Orleans per  gall . 

Molasses,  Porto  Rico do... 

Sirup do... 

Soap,  common per  lb . 

Starch do . . . 

Fuel,  coal per  ton . 

Fuel,  wood,  bard per  cord. 

Fuel,  wood,  pine do. .. 

Oil,  coal per  gall. 

DOMESTIC  DRT  GOODS,  ETC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4-4,  standard  qual- 
ity   per  yd. 

Shirtings,  bleached,  4-4,  standard  qual- 
ity per  yd . 

Sheetings,  brown,  9-8,  standard  qual- 
ity   per  yd. 

Sheetings,  bleached,  9-8,  standard 
quality per  yd. 

Cotton-nannfl,  medium  quality  .  .do. . . 

Tickings,  good  quality do... 

Prints,  Mcrrimao do. .. 

Moussclino  do  laines ,.do  .. 

Satinets,  medium  quality do  . . 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair. 

nOUSK-UE.NT. 

Four-roomed  tenements per  month 

Six-roomed  tenements do. . . 

DOARD. 

For  men,  (mecbanios,  &c.)..  per  week. 
For  women  employed  in  factories  do. . . 


NSW  BBUK8WICK. 


St.  John. 


19  00 
11  00 
6  00 
4  00 
15 
03 
16 
13 
06 
08 
10 
06 
10 
l.-i 
10 
12 
16 
17 
13 
15 
SO 
05 
None. 
28 
19 
1  00 
07 
10 
07 
35 


60 
28 
34 
12 
11 


Fred- 
erickton. 


60 
00 
10 
16 
00 
00 
00 
55 


13 

17 

17 

23 
24 
33 
16 
30 
60 
50 


6  00 
9  00 


4  00 
3  50 


|7  50 
8  75 


50 
13 
09 
13 
11 
05 

?? 

06 

09 

11 

10 

13 

13 

15 

11 

15 

15 

05 

09 

32 

19 

70 

07J 

12 

OC 

20 


52 
36 
32 
10 
11 
13 


PBDk'CB 

EDWARD'S 

ISLAND. 


Charlotte- 
town. 


50 


09 
17 
50 
00 
75 
50 


15 

17 

17 

17 
45 
28 
15 
30 
80 
4  50 


4  00 

5  50 


3  00 


|7  50 
000 


50 
12 
08 
13 
08 
04 
(Ki 
05 
06 
08 
08 
08 
10 
10 
13 
09 
13 
15 
04 
06 
23 
33 
35 
06 
13 
06 
20 


40 
15 
33 
09 
12 


KEWPOUXD- 
LAND. 


St  John's. 


50 


09 

20 

3  00 

3  50 


50 

14 

15 

28 

30 
27 
32 
15 
20 


4  50 


6  00 
8  00 


3  00 
3  00 


•9  00 
10  00 
8  00 
4  75 
90 
15 
90 
10 
15 
20 
20 
15 
20 
30 
20 
15 
13 
26 
15 
20 
20 
05 
05 
30 
30 
80 
05 
10 
10 
SO 


65 

30 
35 
13 
10 
13 
50 


00 

10 

8  00 

3  50 


37 


15 
90 
30 


44 

35 

a-i 

16 
20 
40 
00 


4  00 
6  00 


6  00 
3  50 


s 

3 

o 
u 


s 

H 

w«  O 


$8  35 
9  69 


JAMAICA. 


Kingston. 


00 
41 

141 

08) 

15i 

10 

07 

lOi 

13 

in 

13 
17* 
13 
15i 

04} 

06 

25 

SO 

C9 

06f 

11 

07i 

21i 


59 

24i 

31 

103 
11 

13 
50 
56 
00 
OOJ 

6  37 
5  00 
3  87 

48 


23 

sdi 

30i 

33 

15* 

"J 
60 

4  38 


500 
7  13 


4  00 
3  67 


1 


$11  13 


6  38 
13 
13 
13 
13 
15 
15 
15 
18 
18 
18 
13 
18 
16 
36 
12 
13 
13 


13 

48 
36 


13 
12 
36 


1  20 
36 
36 
06 
13 
12 
1  44 
1  44 
96 
24 
13 


3  84 

3  84 

72 


13 
34 
13 

24 

13 
18 
13 
36 
48 
3  40 


6  00 
14  52 


3  53 
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Bautzen,  Saxony,  paper-mill 510 

Bavaria 546,549 

Belfast  and  neighborhood,  wages  in 267,361,275 

iron-ship-boilding  and  engineering  works 361 

Belgium .- 641-675 

agricultural  condition  of 643 

Brussels 667 

exports  to  the  United  States  from 643 

coal-trade  of 670 

condition  of  the  working  classes  of 673 

drinking  habits  of  the  workingmen  of 661 

Ghent  and  Bruges 668 

iDdustry  of  in  1W2-73 6© 

iron-industry  of 664 

Liege 666 

paper-making  in 657-659 

prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  &c.,  in 670,671 

farm-products  and  meat  in 672 

strikes  in 662,663 

the  Cockerill  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  Seraing 664 

sugar-industry  in 667 

wages  in 644,646-663,666-668-073 

Bell,  I.  Lowthian 290 

Benefactions  of  Fried.  Krupp bff^ 

James  Smieton  &  Sons 433 

John,  Joseph,  and  Sir  Francis  Crossley 430,431 

Sir  Joseph  Whitworth 431 

Sir  Titus  Salt 428,432 

Berlin,  Prussia 519 

building-trades  in 522 

exports  from,  to  the  United  States 520 

wages  paid  in 520,521,522,523 

Beverace,  the  national,  of  Great  Britain 400 

Birkenhead,  England,  forge,  rates  of  wages  in 317 

wages  at  the  Canada  Works 318 

Birmingham 3I&-321 

exports  from,  to  the  United  States 320 

letter  of  United  States  consul  on  the  condition  of  the  working 

people  of 400,410 

wagesin 320-322 

Blank-book  factory,  wages  in 781 

Blast-furnaces,  wages  in 294.295 

Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  establishments,  wages  paid  in 246,249,250 

Bohemia,  glass-manuihcturing  district  of  Northern 541 

labor  in 539^1 

Boiler-makers  and  Iron-Ship-builders,  United  Society  of 217 

wages  paid  to 312 

Bolt,  nut,  and  rivet  making,  wages  at 256 

Bookbinders'  wages ^ 263 

Book-trade  of  Leipsio 515 

Stuttgart 544 

Boot  and  shoe  makers'  wages 251,275-774 

trade  of  Leeds 335-337 

Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  France,  manufactories  in 4S3 

Box-making,  wages  at 266 

Bradford,  ex poru  from,  to  the  United  States 339 

the  working  classes  of 407 

wages  in  worsted-mills 340 

worsted-trade  of 339 

Branscomb,  C.  H.,  United  States  consul  at  Manchester 396, 404, 410 

Brassey,  Thomas,  "  Work  and  Wages" 236.318,392 

Bread  and  biscuit  mauufactory  of  Glasgow,  wages  in 261 

Brentano,  L.,  United  States  consul,  Dresden 539.5^ 

Brewer,  F.  P.,  United  States  consul,  Piraeus,  Greece 637.63S 

Breweries  at  Burton-ou-Treut 400,401 

.  wagesin 262,275 

Brick-making,  near  Manchester 343 

^  .    ,.  .         ^.wagesat !.**.!".  260,343 

urindisi,  condition  of  mechanics  and  workingmen  of G34 
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Bristo w,  Hon.  B.  H. ,  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry,  letters  to Ill,  579 

British  consular  reports 454-461 

Brnges,  Belgium 668,669 

Brush-making,  wages  at 266 

Brussels,  Belgium 667 

prices  of  farm-products  and  meat  in 672 

Building-trades  in  Berlin , 522 

wages  in v 259.276,322,780 

Bunning,  T.  W.,ofNewcastle-on-Tyne 296 

Bnrano  lace , 636 

Bjers,  S.  H.  M.,  United  States  consul  at  Zurich 609 

C. 

Cahi net-making  and  upholstery,  wages 259 

California,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 819 

prices  of  provisions,  d&c,  in 807 

wages  in 739-747,752,753,760,764,771.783 

Canada,  Dominion  of 827-841 

Car-building,  wages 778,779 

Cardiff  and  Swansea  coal-districts 300-.307 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Amalgamated  Society  of I.  204-207 

Associated  of  Scotland 207-210 

wages 313 

in  Berlin 523,524 

Carpet-making,  wages  at 247,342 

Carrara,  Italy,  cost  and  condition  of  labor  in 633 

Carriage-makers'  wages 518, 778, 779 

Cartridge-making,  wages 266 

Cbaldea  and  Assyria,  labor  in 23-26 

Chemical  manufactures,  wages 274 

Chemical  works,  wages  in 261 

Chemnitz,  Saxony,  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in 578-580 

exi>ortsfrom,  to  the  United  States 525 

mechanical  and  factory-labor,  wages  paid  for 525-529 

prices  of  factory-labor  in,  in  1872 531-534 

machine-works  in 53;),  534 

wages  in  city  local  express  companies  of 531 

Cigar-makers,  earnings  of 776,782 

Class  distinctions  in  Sweden 690 

Clerks  in  banks,  insurance  companies,  &c.,  salaries  of 367 

Clock-making,  wages  at 259 

Cloth-dressing,  wages  at 246 

Cloth-factories  in  Aix-la-Chapelle 517 

Clothing  of  the  Swedes 682 

French  workmen 447 

costof 382,384 

Army  cloth  and 383 

makers' wages 252,772 

Clyde,  ship-building  on  the 350-354 

works  of  John  Elder  d^Co 353 

wages  at  the 334 

Coach-building,  wages  at 259 

Coal-districts  of  Swansea  and  Cardiff 301-307 

fields  of  Durham  and  Northumberland 295-299 

Masters'  Association,  wages  in  mines  of  West  Yorkshire 308 

mining 295 

pits  of  West  Yorkshire,  wages  at .-..  309 

trade  of  Belgium 670 

Colliers  in  England,  earnings  of 309 

Cologne,  Prussia,  exports  to  the  United  States  from 518 

wages  of  mechanics  in 519 

Colorado,  wages  in 739-747 

Compositors.  London  Society  of 219-220 

Condition  or  agricultural  laborers  of  England 389-396 

France 443,445 

Norway 696 

Russia 729 

English  operatives 418 
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Condition  of  factory,  mechanical,  and  other  skilled  workmen 396 

laborers  in  Russia 7^,730 

laborers*  dwellings  in  France 479 

labor  in  Italy 63^-635 

the  industrial  classes  in  Norway 696 

laboring  classes  in  Holland 715,716 

mechanics  and  skilled  tradesmen 421 

miners  and  iron-workers  of  England 41S-4S0 

peasantry  of  Rome 61-63 

working  classes  of  France 44^-480 

Great  Britain 389-423, 424-t» 

Greece 640 

Ireland 423 

Sweden 692 

UnitedStates m 

menof  Denmark 706,707 

women  of  France 474-478 

women  workers  of  Paris 473,474 

Connecticut,  wages  in 739-748,750,753,761,766,767,768 

prices  of  provisions,  &c.,  in 797 

expenditures  of  workmen^s  families  in 797 

Consular  reports,  United  States,  352, 377, 382, 398, 399, 403, 404, 408, 409, 410, 411. 414, 415, 

416, 417, 423, 472, 575, 576, 577, 578, 579, 5^0, 582, 583, 584, 660, 
661, 676, 691, 696-701, 702-7Q5, 706-708, 731, 732, 733, 735, 736 

British 443-461,062.663,673,674,675,725-723,730 

Co-operation 236,237 

Co-operative  associations 384-387 

Coopers,  wages  of i 782 

Copper-mills,  wages  in.... ^ 

Corliss  Engine- Works,  Providence,  R.  I ^ Xtt 

Corset-factory,  wages  in •- 781 

Cost  of  board,  house-rent,  subsistence,  &c 705 

Cost  of  labor  and  subsistence  in  Lower  Silesia  in  1868 490-497 

Cost  of  groceries,  provisions,  &c 55,56,100-103, 106-114, 131,134,136, 

554-557, 559-565, 638, 639, 6cU,  704 

Cost  of  labor  in  Antwerp (360-663 

Belgium 646-652 

Denmark '. 703-70S 

England 89-99,138,141,143-159 

Greece 638 

Italy  632-635 

Rome..: 53 

Sweden 676-680 

Cost  of  living  in  Aix-la-Chapelle 570 

Athens 33-35 

Barmen ri69 

Berlin,  Prussia 57U 

Charleroi,  Belgium 072 

Chemnitz - 554, 570 

Co|)euhagen 705, 70^ 

Dresdnn,  Saxony - 554,570 

DUsseldorf 570 

England 147 

Essen 569 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 571 

Germany 552 

Leipsic ^ 

Munich,  Bavaria ^ 571 

Piraeus,  Greece 640 

Prussia -. 565 

rural  districts  of  Germany 566-569 

Stuttgart 571 

Sweden 681 

Switzerland 609-613 

Cotton  and  woolen  machinery - 144 

Cotton  manufacture,  growth  of 145 

Cotton  manufacture  in  France - 449-451 

wages  of  operatives  in 243-5?i5 

Cotton-mills, wages  in 330,3;U,750 
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Crainor«HoD.  M.  J.,  United  States  minister  to  DeDmark 707 

Crime  and  education  in  Marseilles 487 

Cropsey,  Louis  E.,  United  States  consul,  Chemnitz 577 

Crossley  Orphan  Home  and  School,  Halifax,  Yorkshire 430 

the  benefactions  of  John,  Joseph  and  Sir  Francis 430, 431 

D. 

Dakota,  prices  of  provisions,  &c.,  in 808 

wages  in 739-747 

Danks's  pnddling-fnrnaco 290 

Degraded  condition  of  the  working  classes 406 

Delaware,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 813 

iron-ship-building  in 780,781 

prices  of  provisions  in 799 

wages  in ...739-748,750,758,762,770,771 

Denmark,  average  earnings  of  the  workin^cn  of 707 

economic  condition  of  the  workingmen  of 706 

expense  for  support  of  families  in 708 

labor  in 702-708 

wages  of  farm-laborers  in 707,708 

Copenhagen 702 

Elsinore 703 

cost  of  provisions  in 704-706 

wages  in 703,704 

Deptford,  England,  wages  in 344 

Derby,  E.H 360 

Dewsbury  and  neighborhood 268 

Diamond-cutting  in  Holland 714 

Diet  of  workmen  in  Great  Britain 387 

Dresden,  Saxony 538, 539, 582-5a5 

beer  and  breadstuffs  imported,  exported,  and  consumed  in.. .         585 

exports  from,  to  the  Umted  States « 539 

ware 538 

Dress-making,  wages  at 253 

Drinking  customs  of  Great  Britain 396 

habits  in  Belgium 661 

Drink  traffic  in  Great  Britain 397 

Drunkenness  in  England 397-400,405 

Dublin,  Ireland 361 

Ducpetianx,  M.,on  labor  in  Belgium 645 

Dundee,  Scotland 354-356 

factory-labor,  wages 355 

mechanical,  farm ,  and  other  labor,  wages  at 356 

wages  in,  and  neighborhood 267,271 

Durham  coal-fields,  wages  in 295,296,297,309 

Diisseldorf,  Prussia 515,575 

exports  to  the  United  States  from 515 

prices  of  factory  and  other  labor  at 515 

wages  in  mills  and  factories 516 

of  mechanical  labor  in 516 

agricultural  labor  in  the  consular  district  of 517 

Dutch  artisans 714 

Dwellings  of  laborers  in  France , 479,480 

of  the  working  classes  in  Germany 574 

in  Sweden 685,086 

E. 
Earnings.    (See  Wages.) 

average  in  Denmark • 7U7 

average  of  operatives  in  the  United  Kingdom 243-266 

of  colliers  in  England 309 

famines 163-165 

farm-laborers  in  England 89-99,163-165 

Germany 566-568 

Earthenware  and  porcelain  manufacture,  wages  in 273 

Edge-tool  factory,  wages  in 257 

Education  in  Sweden 689 

and  crime  in  Marseilles 487 
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Egypt,  labor  in fr-18 

Elbcrfeld,  Germany,  (see  Barmen  and  Elberfeld) 511 

Elder,J.  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  works  of 353 

wages  paid  by ^ 

Elizabeth,  from  the  reign  of,  to  that  of  George  III 110-175 

Emigration  from  France 434 

Engineering,  boiler  and  agricultural-machine  making,  wages 255 

Eugineers,  Amalgamated  Society  of 199,204 

England  and  Wales,  agricultunu  wages  in 2Cli-3S 

wholesale  prices  of  grain  in 377,378 

agricultural  laborers  of 389-396 

average  earnings  of  operatives  in 243-278 

beneticent  manufacturers  of 427-CS 

co-operative  associations  in 384-3* 

degraded  condition  of  the  working  classes  of 4(i6 

earnings  of  colliers  in 3l!9 

era  of  machinery  in 176-195 

expenses  and  earnings  of  families  of  agricultural  laborers  in 163-165 

exports  to  the  United  States  from 238,239 

from  the  United  States  to 240 

farm  and  mechanical  labor  in 313 

feudal  period  in 71 

from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  George  III 130-175 

homes  for  the  poor  of 425 

inclosures  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 119-130 

manners,  household  expenses,  d&c,  in  the  15th  century 1(&-114 

poor-laws  of,  and  their  origin 115-U9 

prices  of  grain  and  other  commodities 100-108 

clothing  in 383 

Scotland,  and  Ireland,  exports  from  the  United  States  to 240 

imports  into  the  United  States  from 23d 

standard  wages  of  mill-hands  in  1871  in 279-289 

in  bar  and  angle  mills  in 281-^ 

forges  and  mills  in  South  Staffordshire 288, 2^ 

plate-mills  in  286,287 

pnddling-mills  in 280,281 

rail  and  heavy  angle  mills  in 2c<4,'^ 

strikes  in 224-236 

thrift  among  the  working  classes  in  the  textile  districts  of 424 

wages  and  prices  in,  from  1596  to  1796 149-163,165-175 

wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in 89-99 

wages  paid  at  iron-works  in.^ 291,29iJ 

in  steel-works  in 269,271,2^ 

coal-fields  in 295-299 

the  West  Yorkshire  mines  in 308 

of  colliers  in 309 

printers  in 314 

paid  for  mechanical  and  farm  labor  in 315 

workman's  town  in 4^ 

(See  also  Great  Britain  and  United  Kingdom.) 

English  mining  in  1872 310 

operatives 418 

poor-laws,  origin  of 115 

Envelope-making 1 263,668 

Erni,  Henry,  United  States  consul  at  Baale 609 

Europe,  labor  in,  under  the  feudalsystem 63 

Expenditures  of  workmen's  families 387-486 

in  Africa 735 

Aix-la-Chapelle 570.571 

Belgium 648-672 

Berlin 570,571 

Brindisi 632 

Canada 840,841 

Chemnitz 570,571 

Copenhagen 705-7iW 

Dresden .• 670,571 

Dusseldorf 570,571 

England 163-105 

Frankfort-on-t  he-Main 571 
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Expenditares  of  workmen's  families  in  Marseilles 486 

Messiuu 63'J 

Milan 60-2 

Munich 571 

Netherlands 714 

Nice 4«() 

PirsDQs,  Greece 640 

Stnttgart 571 

Expenses  of  a  workingman's  family  in  Paris 461 

household,  &c.,  under  the  feudal  system 105 

of  living  in  Norway 697 

Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Uiiite<1  States * 240 

United  States  irom  Aix-la-Chapelle 517 

Austria 593 

Barmen 511 

Biriiiim^ham 320 

Belgium 642 

Berlin 520 

Bradford 339 

Chemnitz 525 

Cologne 51d 

Dresden 539 

DUsseldorf 515 

Elberfeld 511 

England 238, 2:^9 

Frankfort* on-the-Maia 542 

France    •. 433,4:i4 

Glasgow :^'2 

Greece 637 

Germany 4ti8 

Huddersfield 338 

Ireland 238,239 

Italy 6,i5 

Liverpool 316 

London ^<44 

Nottingham 327 

Russia 717,718 

Scotland 2:W,239 

Sheffield 324 

Switzerland 606 

the  United  Kingdom 238,2:J9 

P. 

Factory  and  mechanical  labor  in  Chemnitz,  Saxony 525 

Aix-la-Chapelle 517 

other  labor  in  DUsseldorf 515-517 

labor  in  Altenbnrg 513, 514 

America 737 

Barmen 5:J8 

Berlin 520 

Dundee 3C5 

Germany 498-5:{5 

condition  of .\ 396 

life  in  France 475 

Fairchild,  General  Lucius,  on  the  effect  of  the  rise  in  wages,  &c 414 

Families  and  their  iucomes  in  16"^ 137 

t^mily  earnings 163-165,571,821,8:^2 

expenditures 163-165,387,486,570,571,632,640,648-672,705,708,714,7:15, 

Farm-labor 156-158, 537-541, 592, 739-747]  8:13 

laborers,  wages  of 707 

(See  also  Agriculrural  laborers.) 

and  mechanical  labor  in  France  in  1873 484 

and  other  labor 356 

wages 138,139,140,362-367 

Farms  and  farm-implements  in  the  United  States 738 

labnrei*s  in  the  United  States 7:J7 

Feudal  period  in  Kuglaml 71-114 

51  L 


^ 
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Feudal  system  in  Europe 6i 

labor  under  the 6:V-114 

Food  in  Sweden e^7 

Food  of  working  classes  of  France 445 

Firtb,  Thomas,  &  Sons,  Sheffield 325,'^ 

Fisheries  of  Norway G9; 

Flax  manufacture,  spinning,  weaving,  &c. uif 

Florida,  wages  in 7CO-74T 

prices  of  provisions  in HJl 

Fonnderies,  iron,  and  machine  shops*  Barmen 'M 

DUsseldorf 51G 

France,  collecting  rents  in IH) 

condition  of  the  working  classes  in 443-479 

laborers'  dwellings  in 4?J 

emigration  from 434 

homes  of,  famine  and  ruin  in 4^ 

hours  of  labor  in 4a) 

imports  from 433 

labor  in 433-4^ 

industrial  production  in - 48'i 

needle-women  of 477 

prices  of  provisions  in 4«5 

production  of  iron  and  steel  in 4^ 

silk  industries  of  Lyons 467-47:1 

wages  in 442-445,448-461,476 

and  prices  in  Paris 461-4<57 

weavers  and  lace-makers  of 4T6 

women  workers  in  Paris 473 

working-women  of .' 474-47c 

Francis,  Hon.  John  M.,  on  production  and  exports  of  Greece itX: 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  exports  to  the  United  States  from 54*2 

prices  of  provisions,  d^.,  in Ii57 

rates  of  wages  in 54:J 

French  artificial  flowers 474 

prisons,  labor  in A^ 

Free  labor 1 , » fA 

Freiberg,  Saxony,  wages  at  fri n ge  and  lace  making  in 511 

Fringe-making,  Schlettau,  Saxony liJQ 

Furnaces,  iron,  Diisseldorf 516 

Furuiture-making,  wages  at ...   • 776, 7«0 

Fustian-cutting,  dyeing  and  finishing,  wages # 230, 251 

a. 

Qas-works,  wages  in 276 

Genoa,  condition  of  the  working  classes  in 634 

George  III,  from  Eiizaheth  to  the  reign  of IW 

Georgia,  prices  of  provisions  in 801 

wages  in 739-748,751,752,764 

Germany,  cost  of  living  in 555J 

chief  manufacturing  towns  of 511 

immigration  into  the  United  States  from 4^ 

imports  from 4^ 

labor  in 48-* 

wages  in 497-501 

Glass-cutting 4  5 

making,  wages  at 260,777 

works  of  Belgium 654-657 

Glasgow,  Scotland 349-354 

exports  to  the  United  States  from ;?52 

habit«  of  the  laboring  classes  of 415 

homes  of  the  laboring  classes  of 403 

money  Hueut  at  the  pawn-shops  of 416 

ship-bnilding  on  the  Clyde  and  at 350 

wages  at 352 

Glove  manufacture  in  France 43cM4:e 

Glove-makers  of  France , ^ 

wages  in  Germany 5I?< 

manufacture  in  Austria SJM 
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Clove  mannfuct are,  history  of 439 

tnagnitnde  of  the 440 

Gould,  J.  B.y  United  States  coosnl  at  BirmiDgfaam did,  404, 409 

C^raiD,  prices  of,iti  England  and  Wales 377,378 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  United  Kingdom  of 23^4:W 

imports  into  the  United  States  from ^226 

Tofnme  of  trade  of,  with  the  United  States 238 

exports  to,  from  the  United  States 340 

emigration  from,  into  the  United  States 24 1 

chief  mannfactnring  towns  of 315 

condition  of  the  working  classes  iy 389-423 

seat  of  woolea  mannfactnres 333 

reports  on  woolen  mannfactares  of 40ti 

drinking  customs  of 39C) 

national  bev^erageof 400 

prices  of  meat  and  otber  provisions  in 378 

contract-price  of  provisions  famished  the  army  and  navy  of 37^381 

diet  of  workmen  in 387 

dmnkemiess  in 397 

family  exi>endi tares  in 387-389 

Greecei  hibor  in 26 

modern 637-640 

exports  from 637 

wi^s  in 638 

Groceries,  provisions,  house-rent,  &e.,  prices  of,  in  British  Possessions 834-8:)9 

Denmark 704-706 

England 99-114,131-135 

France 485 

Germany 554-565 

Greece 638,639 

Kome..^ 55,56 

Sweden 6H0 

UuitedStates 796-810 


Hali£uc,Nova  Scotia,  wages  in 831 

Yorkshire 341 

wages  in  carpet-mills  in 34*4^ 

prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  d&c.,at 376 

Croesley  Orphan  Home  and  School  at 430 

Halliwell  collection  of  roannscripts,  extracts  from 165 

Hansen,  Olaf ,  United  States  vice-consul,  Copenhagen 702 

Hardware-factories,  wages  in 766,767,782 

H;>rne8a-inakers,  wages  of 782 

Hut  and  cap  making,  wages 253,277 

braiders  of  France 474 

Havre  consular  district,  wages  of  mechanics  in 455 

wages  of  agricaltnral  laborers  in 456 

prices  of  provisions  in 456 

rent,  fuel,  lights,  clothing 457 

Heap,  G.  H.,  United  States  consul,  Tunis,  Africa 736 

Hill,  Alsager  Hay 242 

Hoechster,  Emil,  United  States  consul, Barmen 511,515,576 

Holland,  wages  in  North  and  South 709,711 

Home,  influence  of  a  Swedish  workman's 686 

Humes  of  famine  and  ruin 479 

the  laboring  classes  of  Glasgow 403 

working  people « 402 

mechanics  in  Sweden 697,701 

fortheiMwr 425 

Hours  of  labor  in  various  employments,  (see  also  tables  of  wagr'S,) 440,480,573 

House-rent,  &c.,  prices  of,  (see  also  Groceries,  provisions,  dec.,  prices  of).  ..370, 485, 597 

Houses  for  the  workiug  clashes 4'<^5 

Howell,  (George,  secretary  of  trades-union  parliamentary  committee 187 

Huddersfield 3:17 

exports  to  the  United  States  from 33H 

prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  &c.,  iu 371 ,  376 

wages  in  woolen-mills  in 3:W 

of  mechanics  and  farm-laborers  in 336 
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I. 

Idaho,  wages  in Ti^-lC 

prices  of  provisioos  in ^h 

expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in W 

lUinois,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in Hhj 

prices  of  provisions  in ^ 

wages  in 739-747, 752, 759, 763, 766, 767, "ft* 

Immigration  into  the  United  States  from  Austria '^\ 

Grermany \^J 

the  United  Kingdom 241 

Immigrants,  Irish,  in  the  United  States 5541 

Imports  into  the  United  States  from  ^ix-la-Chapelle 511 

Austria ^ 

Barmen  and  Elberfeld 511 

Belgium 64i 

Berlin o*) 

Birmingham 33^ 

Bradford 339 

Chemnitz U& 

Cologne 5!^ 

Dresden S."® 

DUoseldorf       515 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 2%. i3d 

France 40 

Frankfort-on-the-Mam ^..         542 

Germany 4Hb 

Glasgow 3.V? 

Greece 637 

Hudderstield 33i^ 

Italy && 

Liverpool 3l('i 

London 344 

Nottingham J127 

Russia 717 

ShefBeld 324 

Switzerland 6»t6 

Indosures  of  the  sixteenth  century ll'J 

Income  of  workingmen's  families  in  various  parts  of  Belgium,  (see  Wages)  ..  6l4-^d 

Incomes  in  168rt,  (see  Wages) 137 

Increase  in  the  cost  of  clothing 3*^ 

living 382 

of  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom 310 

India-rubber  manufacture 2^ 

Indiana,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 815 

prices  of  provisions  in 804 

wages  in 739-748, 752, 753, 759, 7C3 

Industrial  classes,  condition  of,  in  Norway 69t> 

of  Russia 723-72? 

proportion  of,  to  other  classes iS^l 

establishments,  celebrated 5^ 

production  in  France i^ 

Industries,  mining  and  manufacturing*  in  Sweden 6^1 

of  America , 791 

Paris 435-443 

silk,  of  Lvons 467-ir3 

texUle,  of  Russia 719-723 

Industry,  future  manufacturing,  in  Russia 715 

Insurance  companies,  banks,  &c.,  salaries  of  clerks  in 367 

Intemperance,  habits  of,  in  Belgium 6*5 

England 397--J05 

International  statistical  congress ^^ 

Iowa,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in J^ir» 

prices  of  provisions  in WJ5 

•  wages  in 7'i9-747,  7(L; 

Ipswich,  wages  in  agricultural-implement  works ^tl 

Ireland 3?9.:«l 

Belfast ^i) 

iron-ship-building  and  engineering  works  at 3U 

Dublin^  coudvlvuu.  of  the  working  classes  of 423 
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Ireland, mcchuDical  and  farm  bi1>or  iu 359,3iX) 

wageH  ot  furm-'aburers  iu 359, 3t}l 

Iron  and  Dteel,  prcKluctiou  of,  iu  Frauce     4!:^I 

Jruu  and  steel  mauulacture,  wages  iu 270,27:^ 

lrun*foiiudiiig,  wages  in *^55 

forging,  wages  in 255 

fouuderies  aud  uiacbiDe-shops,  wages  lu 513, 772, 789 

iuruaces 516 

Founders*  Society  of  England,  Ireland,  aud  Wales 219,220 

glass,  aud  other  industries  in  Belgium 653, 6(i7 

iuauufacture,  wages  in 2;>4 

Birmingham 318,:i21 

mills,  wages  in 255,279,293 

ship-building  aud  engineering  works 318,354,361,770 

builders  and  boiler-makers 312 

trafle,  north  of  England,  wages  in 280-281) 

works,  wages  iu 317, 765, 776 

the  Canada,  Birkenhead 318 

lierliu 521 

Italy,  labor  in 625,636 

exports  from,  to  the  United  States 625 

eniigratiou  from,  to  the  United  States 6:J6 

wages  iu - 626,631 

J. 

Jamaica,  expenditures  of  workman's  families  in 841 

Jauies,  J.  S.  Stanley,  on  tra<les-nnious 222 

the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  England 389 

Jenkinson,  United  States  consul  at  Glasgow 352 

Jews,  lnl>or  among  the 18 

Joues,  Evan  R.,  Uuir^  States  consul  at  Newcastle 232,345,348,399,416 

Jnmet,  Belgium  : 655 

Jute  mauufacture,  wages  in 248,268 

K. 

Kansas,  expenditures  of  workmen^s  families  in 816 

prices  of  provisions  iu 80(i 

Wbgesin 739-747,752,753,759 

Kentucky,  ex^ienditures  of  workmen's  families  in 817 

prices  of  provisions  in 803 

wages  in 739-747,751,752,760,764 

Kidderminster,  England,  wages  in  carpet-factory  at 342 

Kid-glove  manufacture 439,594 

makers 478 

King,  Wilson,  United  States  consul,  Dublin 361 

Kreismann,  H.,  United  States  consul-general  at  Berlin 

Krupp,  Fried.,  benefactions  of 588 

steel-works  of 586 

amouut  and  value  of  production  of 587 

extra  earnings  iu  the 587 

men  employed  in  the 58<; 

origin  of  the 569 

quality  of  steel  and  secret  of  success  of  the 588 

rates  of  wages  in 587 

L.. 

Labor,  agricnltural 517 

in  Scotland 358,541 

among  the  Jews 16 

associations  in  Chemnitz 581 

factory 355,498,501,513,520 

and  other 515 

and  mechanical 517, 525 

farm  and  mechanical .484,51^,541 

free,  in  Rome • 52 

expenditures  for 165 

hours  of,  iu  various  employments 480, 512 

mechanical 357,516,521 
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Labor  in  Africa - 73&,TJ$ 

America TiJ-^m 

Au8tria 58J 

Belgium 641 

Cauaila •- WJ 

Cbaldeaaod  AtMyria ^ 

Denmark - 7wi 

Egypt 6 

Kurupe 1-76J 

iwder  Ibe  feudal  aystem C3 

Frauce 43J-4N) 

French  priaoua 4* 

Germany 48i$ 

Oreece tS 

lUly 6JS 

Lower  Silesia 4^ 

Modern  Greece Km 

Rome 4i 

Buitsia ?i7 

Sweden  and  Norway 6?6 

Switzerland 606 

the  manufacturing  districta  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia o39 

Netherlands 7® 

WUrtemberg 544 

Laborers,  agricultural)  in  France 443 

wages  of  Irish  farm STi^ 

Laborers' dwellings,  condition  of,  in  Fi'ance 479 

Laboring  classes  of  Great  Britain,  habits  and  condition  of 3(£M'^ 

Lace-maikers  of  France 476 

Freiberg,  Saxony 511 

Leather  manufacture,  wages  in S77,773 

gloves,  manufacture  of 4t^ 

Le  Creusot,  steel- works  of  M.  Schneider  at 4i^l 

Leeds,  boot  and  shoe  trade  in 333,33&-337 

prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  &c.,  in 37i 

wages  in  woolen-mills  in 334 

manufactures  in 334 

various  trades  in S& 

Leipsio,  Saxony 5:S 

book-trade  of 535 

factory  labor,  wages 5:>8 

fairs 5:W 

farm  labor,  wages 53tJ 

mechanical  labor,  wages 5:? 

Leith,  Scotland  wages  in 356 

letter-press  printing,  wages 2&4,^ 

Lewis,  H.,  United  States  consular  agent,  Diisseldorf 515-^75 

Linen  and  flax  manufacture,  wages  at : HGS 

collar  making,  wages  at 2ri3 

Liverpool, exports  to  the  United  States  from 3ir» 

engineer^'  sIm>{>s,  iron-works,  &o 317 

letter  from  Dr.  Trench  on  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  laboring 

classes  of 411-414 

prices  of  provisions 373 

wages  in. 31&-3H 

Lock  and  safe  making,  wages  at ^'> 

Locomotive-engine  making,  wages  at ^^'' 

Lodgings  of  French  workmen 447 

London ^ 

exports  to  the  United  States  from 'MA 

prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  ^Lc,  in 373 

society  of  compositors 219,  ^f*) 

wages  in 2ii 

wholesale  prices  in  1H72 XB 

Lord  Rosebery  on  improving  the  condition  of  the  working  claases i^ 

Louisiana,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in tii^ 

prices  of  provisions  in ^« 

wages  in 73^748, 752, 7(>4 

Lucifer-match  making,  wages ..». ^oG 
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Lndlow,  J.  M.  and  Lloyd  Jones  on  Progress  of  the  working  class 182-IH4 

Lyons  silk  indnstries 4t)7-475i 

McDougall,  Matthew,  United  States  consul  at  Dundee 35r> 

Machinery,  the  era  of 17(i 

Machine-shops  of  Uanuen,  wages  in ■. 5i:i 

Chemnitz,  wages  in 532, 533 

DUssehlorf,  wages  in 510 

works  of  Aix-la-Chupelle,  wages  in 518 

Maine,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 811 

prices  of  provisions  iu 753 

wages  in w. 739-748,750,753.761 

Manchester ^ 328-33.< 

hrick-making  near 343 

condition  of  the  working  classes  of 410 

number  of  spindles  and  amount  of  cotton  consumed  in 330 

prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  &c.,  in 372-37(> 

wages  at ., 243-206 

wages  iu  cotton-mills  in 330-33;;^ 

works  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  &  Co.,  in.. 332 

Manners  and  household  expenses  in  the  15th  century  .5 105 

Manufactories  in  the  Bouclies*du»Khdne 483 

woolen 516,752 

Manufacture  of  artificial  flowers,  wages  in  the 254 

leather  gloves ^ 438 

magnitude  of  the  glove 440 

needle .* ..*..... 518 

Manufactures,  cotton,  earnings  of  operatives  in... ^ 243,244 

woolen,  seat  of 33:J 

Mannfaoturing  district  of  Northern  Bohemia ^ 541 

districts  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia 539 

establishments  of  Barmen,  wages  in 512 

towns  of  Germany,  chief. 511 

Aix-la-Chapelle 517 

Altenbnrg 538 

Barmen  and  Elberfeld ■. '. 511 

Berlin 519 

Chemnitz 525 

Dresden 53&-541 

DUsseldorf 515 

Fran  kfort-on-t  he-Main 542 

Leipsic 535 

Stuttgart,  Wiirtemberg 543 

Great  Britain 315-35C 

Marseilles  consular  district...^  .^ 4^7 

earnings  and  expenditures  of  families  in 480 

education  and  crime  in .» 4ti7 

Martin,  W.  M.,  San  Francisco 783 

Maryland,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 813 

prices  of  provisions  in , 7y9 

wages  in 739-748,753,70'^ 

Masons'  and  curpentera'  wages  in  Berlin 52.^ 

Association  of  Scotland 215 

Society  of  Operative,  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Walas 21.i 

stone,  wages 313 

Massachusetts,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 81;^ 

prices  of  provisions  in R)7 

wages  in 739-748,750,753,758,701 

Mechanical  and  factory  labor  in  Aix-la-Chapelle • 517 

Chemnitz 52o 

farm-labor 315, 338, 484, 515, 54 1, 009, 0.J^ 

factory  and  other  skilled  workmen,  condition  of 3U0 

labor 356,357,516,521,537,743 

Mechanics  and  skilled  tradesmen 4'Jl 

expenses  of  living  and  homes  of 097 

wtiges 6J7 

Messina,  cost  and  condition  of  labor  iu 63t 

Michigan,  prices  of  provisions  in 804 

wages  in 739-747,  TOJ 
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Milan^  cost  an^l  condition  of  labor  in C£ 

expenditares  of  workingmen's  families  in 6:t 

Mineral  products  and  resoorces  of  Russia 51^ 

Miners,  Northumberland ^ 

Mutual  ConAdeut  Association 2li 

Miners  with  scientific  tastes 41" 

Minnesota,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in Hli 

prices  of  provisions  in 8i;> 

wages  in 739-748, 752, 7C 

Miningooal,  in  England 2fi 

English,  in  ia72 3S& 

Miners  and  iron-workers  of  England 4^ 

manufacturing  industries  in  Sweden  in  1871 &\ 

Miscellaneons  expenditures 109-rd 

Mississippi,  prices  of  provisions  in H)l 

wages  in 73d-748, 751,  K 

Missouri,  prices  of  provisions  in f&i 

wages  in 739-748, 751, 752, 7£i 

Montana,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 819 

prices  of  provisions  in - t^ 

wages  in 739-747,7S 

Morris,  William,  (of  Swinfon,  England) 3aJ-3» 

Moss  Brook  Blacking  Works,  Manchester 34i 

MundeUa,  A.  J.,  M.  P 328,531 

N. 

National  beverage  of  Great  Britain 400 

Nantes  consular  district 45ti 

wages  in ' 459 

Nebraska,  prices  of  provisions  in - rt6 

wages  in 739-747 

Needle-manulactnre,  Aix-la-Chapelle 51>* 

women  in  France : 477 

Netherlands,  labor  in  the 709-716 

wages  in  the 70^713 

Nevada,  prices  of  provisions  in 8U7 

wages  in 739-747, 764, 7d5 

New  Brunswick,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in b4l 

industries  in 827 

prices  of  provisions,  &c.,  in 839 

wages  iu 828,?fi9 

Newfoundland,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 841 

Newcastle  and  neighborhood,  wages  at  various  employments  in 270-27;^ 

ou-Tyne 345-349 

alkali  trade  of J47 

condition  of  the  working  classes  of 4K> 

Elswick  ordnance  and  engine  works 346,347 

Glass-works 317 

locomotive  and  engine  works 34o 

price  of  lubpr  at 347,348 

prices  of  proviHions,  groceries,  &c.,  in Sti 

report  of  Consul  Jones  on  the  condition    of  the  working 

classes  of. ■ 345, 41C 

ship-building 345 

steamers    .• 341) 

wages  in  iron-ship  building  and  engineering  works 'M^ 

New  Hampshire,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  iu bll 

prices  of  provisions  in 796 

wages  ia 73l>-748, 70O,  753, 761 

New  Jersey,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in ^U 

prices  of  provisions  in T^ 

wages  in 739-748,752.753,758,762 

New  Mexico,  pricerfof  provisions  in A© 

wages  in 739-747,7ij:i 

New  York,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 61.< 

prices  of  provisions  in VJH 

wages  in   739-748.750,753,758,7(^,767 

Nice,  earnings  and  expenditures  at 45i),4^ 
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North  and  Sonth  Staffordshire,  wages 292 

Nui'th  Carolioa,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 817 

prices  of  provisions  in 800 

wages  in 739-748,752,764 

Northumherland  coal-fields 295,297 

miners,  wages  of 299 

Norway,  agricnltnral  laborer  in 696 

condition  of  the  industrial  classes  in    696 

earnings  of  wor](-people  in  agriculture  in 693 

fisheries  of 697 

rates  of  wages  in 692 

wages  in  woolen-factories  in 693 

cotton-mills  in 69*3 

paper-mills  in  693 

sail-cloth  manufactories  in 694 

iron-founderies  and  machine-shops  in 694 

the  building-trade  and  its  branches  in 694 

of  railway  officials  in  1870 694 

shipwrights,  rope-makers,  and  sail-makers 695 

miners,  quarry  men,  &c ^ 695 

f^  workers  and  fitters 695 

journeymen  hatters 695 

printers,  book-binders,  and  type-founders 695 

mechan  ics,  their  homes,  expenses  of  liTing,  &«. 697 

in  miscellaneous  trades 695 

Nottingham,  exports  to  the  United  States  from 327 

earnings  of  hands  in  hosiery-factory  in 328 

prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  &c.,  in 372,370 

wages  paid  in  lace-factories  in 328 

Nova  Scotia,  industries  in 827 

wages  in 828-8^3 

O. 

Obemdorf,  J 544 

Odessa,  Russia 723,731 

Ohio,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 815 

prices  of  provisions  in 804 

wages  in 739-748,751,753,759,763 

Oil-mills,  wages  in 261,781 

Ontario,  Province  of,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 840, 841 

indnstriesin 827 

prices  of  provisions  in 834-837 

wages  in 828-831,833 

Operatives,  average  earnings  of,  in  the  United  Kingdom 243-278 

Oregon,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 819 

prices  of  provisions  in 807 

wagea  in 739-747,753,764 

Origin  of  slavery  and  development  of  wage  labor 1 

Osterhans,  P.  J.,  United  States  consul,  Lyons 472 

Owen,  Robert 180 

P. 

Painters'  wages 781 

Patfmure  Works,  Carnoustie,  near  Dundee 432 

Paper-making  machinery,  wages 782 

iuBelgium' 657 

wages  at 263,658,659,781,790 

mills  of  Godin  &,  Sons,  at  Huy,BeIgium ^ 657 

at  Duffel,  near  Antwerp 659 

Paris  gloves 438-442 

industries  of 435 

wages  in i 435-437 

and  prices  in 461-467 

women  workers  of , 473 

Peassintry  in  Rome,  condition  of 61 

Peel,  Sir  Robert 181 

Pcuu^y]vania,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families bl4 
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Pennsylvaola,  prices  of  proviaioos..-.  .-.•  -.-- 798 

wages  in 73^-748,750, 753. 758, 768. 785, 766, 776 

Peter  the  Great • *«> ^ 709 

Piaoo-forte  factories,  wages  in *.-.* 790 

Planing-milks  wages  iu - - ^ 7^ 

Poor-laws,  origin  of  tbe  English 115 

Post,  Philip  8iduey,  United  States  Consol  General.  Vienna-    6u5 

Prague,  Bohemia ». - 596 

Pi-ecioas  stones,  cnttersof 474 

Preserved  meats,  Ac,  wagesof  packere    *».........  ..^.. 2& 

Price,  F.  W.,  United  States  consul,  Marseilles -. 4^) 

Prices  of  Army  cloth  and  clothing K 

breadstnfts  in  WUrteml>erg ^.^.. ^l 

clothing    ».k ^ 

factory  and  other  labor.. »». 5l.'< 

farm  and  mechanical  labor 4^1 

grain » 377 

meat  and  other  provisions  ...... ..» * 37'^ 

provisions  furnished  the  British  Army  and  Navy 379 

and  fuel  in  various  parts  of  Anstro-Hnngary W^ 

other  articles  in  various  parts  of  SwttzeHand €10 

groceries,  house-rent,  Ac 6,  370-376,  463,  485,  554-558,  596.6$^. 

639,  704,  7(^,  727,  75M,  736,834-831) 

in  Paris 454 

France 467 

the  Berlin  market 55^-^ 

Printers'  wages  in  England 314 

Scotland *. :t57,isrt 

United  States.... 79.7dl,7Jt5 

Prisons,  labor  in  French 48& 

Production  of  iron  and  steel  in  1873 4^1 

industrial,  in  France 4*t2 

Prussia 517,518 

Puddling-mills ^ 

Purchase  power  of  money » ^ »»•«..«««. 3i0,6($l 


Quebec. Province  of,  prioes  of  provisions  in ....» ^ 838 

wages  in 828,W,^0 

Quetulet,  Adolphe  ..« 64) 

death  of Cftl 

n. 

Rail-mills,  wages  in «..^...*« 2^ 

Railroad  companies,  wages  paid  by 785-7d9 

Railway  Servants,  Amalgamated  Society  of 21^ 

Reaping,  mowing,  and  thatching,  wages 94-97 

Reed  and  beald  making,  wages :365 

Runaud,  Prof.  Greorge.  (of  Paris) 461-467 

Rent  of  dwellings 4»3 

collecting * 479 

Rents  of  glove-manufacturing  establishments 440 

Rhode  Island,  expendi  tares  of  workmen's  families  in 812 

prices  of  provisions  in 797 

wages  in ,- 739-748.750,753,761 

Rice-mills,  wages ,.««w * «.«..*. ^l 

Rider,  H.  B.,  United  States  oonsnl....  .^^ 5^ 

Rise  of  wages  in  the  Uuitod  Kingdom 310 

Rogers,  J.  £.  Thorold.on  the  social  condition  of  English  villeins  in  the  13th 

and  14th  centuries 4 75 

on  wages  and  the  prices  of  agricultural  produoe  during 

the  13th  and  14th  centuries 91 

Rolling-mills 514 

Roman  tra<les-unions 57 

Rome,  labor  in  ....'.. * 43 

slavery  in ...-- CO 

Rope-makiug 2^  ^3 
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Rotary  puddling 21H) 

Sowley,  Walter,  of  Leeds 300 

HosBia,  cooditioDof  labor  io 729 

development  of  maDafactnres  in 734 

edacatioQ  in 730 

expenditares  of  a  family  in  Odeeaa 733 

exports  to  the  United  8 tatee  from 717 

indostrial  classes  of 723-729 

labor  in 717-734 

land-tenure  in 122 

mineral  products  and  resources  of 718 

Moscow,  exposition  at 734 

Niini-Novgorod 401,723 

Odessa,  wages  in 731,732 

g rices  of  provisions  in 727,733 
t.  Petersburg 401,725 

serfs 122 

emancipation  of 7'M 

textile  industries  of 719-723 

wages  in • 725-732 

Salaries  of  clerks  in  banks,  insurance  oompanieSi  &o 3t)7 

paid  in  Sweden 690 

Saltaire,  near  Bradford  .-. 340,341 

wages  in  alpaca-milla  in 341 

Salt,  Sir  Tiius .♦ ....341,428,432 

Sanitary  strike 424 

Sa8b,door,and  blind  factory,  wages  in 780 

Saville,  J.  H.,  report  of,  on  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Germany..  578, 579 

Savings  in  Sweden 683 

means  to  encourage 683 

Saxony,  Chemnitz 525 

Freiberg, gold  and  silver  fringes,  laces, &c.. at ••..  511 

Schlettan,  fringe-making  at 509 

and  Bohemia,  labor  in  tne  manufacturing  districts  of 539 

Scale-factory,  wages  in 782 

School* furnitdre  makers,  wages  of 780 

Scotland,  agricultural  laboi  in 358 

associated  carpenters  and  joiners  of 207 

Glasgow 349 

printers'  wages  in 314 

United  Operative  Masons,  Association  of. 215 

Seamen's  wages 978 

Sellers,  W.,i  Co., Philadelphia 332 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  letter  from 399 

address  of 426 

Sheflaeld.-.. 323,408 

exports  to  the  United  States  from 324 

and  neighborhood,  wages  in 270,325 

prices  of  provisions,  d^c 373,376 

wages  in 257,258,325,320 

8heppard,ftofe88or,  letter  fix)m : 407 

Ship  building,  iron,  wages  at 256,272 

on  the  Clyde 350 

Silesia,  Lower,  expenses  of  a  family  in 495 

wages  and  Cost  of  living  in 493 

Silk  industries  of  Lyons 467 

United  States 791-794 

manufacture,  wages  in 249 

Skilled  trades  in  London,  wagts  in  1871 242 

workmen,  cocditiou  of 396 

Slavery  iu  Koiue 50 

Soap  and  candle  making,  wages  at 260, 278 

Society,  Amalgamated  Boiler-Mnkeni  and  Irou-ShijKBuilders 217 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 201,205 

EujrineerH 191> 

Operative  Masons 212 
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Society,  Amalgamated  Tailors 211 

Societies,  various 226 

2<$(ildier,  ration  of,  in  Swetlen - 6d8 

i^outb  Carolina,  prices  of  provisions  in ?O0 

wages  in 739-748,751-7.13 

801UI1  Wales 29J 

ISpirit-distilling,  wages  at 268 

^^pi^it8  and  beer,  use  of,  in  Sweden ft^ 

Spoke  and  bnb  factories,  wages  in 2* 

Staffordshire  colliery  strike ^ 

North  and  South 28S-2&J 
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works  at  Le  Oreusot H 

of  Fried.  Krnpp,  in  Essen,  Prussia , 5e6 

T.  Firth  &  Sons,  Sheffield...., 385 

Steel-works,  wages  in 765,7:7 

Stephenson,  George 346 

Stephenson,  Robert  H 233,345,346 

Stewart,  A. T.,&  Co.,  New  York ^ VI, 328,501 
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condition  of  the  working-classes  of 414 

Stone-masons 313 

Straw-hat  braiders  of  France 474 

Strikes  in  Belgium 662,663 

tendency  to,  and  result  of 674 

England .» 224 

Preston ^..        224 

Nottingham 22> 

the  Staffordshire  colliery 227 

pottery -trade 22rf 

Yorkshire .- 230 

Strike  of  engineers - 231 

ontheTyne 232 

Stuttgart,  WUrtemberg 543 

Sunderland,  prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  dtc.... 373,377 

Swank,  J.  M.,  Secretary  of  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association 754 

Swansea  and  Cardiff  coal-districts 300 

Sweden  and  Norway 676-701 

agricultural  labor  in 6H1 

average  dwelling  of  workingraan  in 6*55 

class  distinctions  in C90 

clothing  in 6^ 

condition  of  the  working  classes  in 692 

cost  of  subsistence  and  other  necessaries  in 680,6^7 

dwellings  of 685,6^6 

education  in 6^J 

mining  and  manufactaring  in W\ 

population  and  resources  of ^ 

salaries  in 600 

savings  in.: ' 6KJ 

social  statistics  of 6S 

soldier^s  ration  in 6Eft} 

spirit-s  and  beer  in,  use  of ^ 6B4 

wages  in 676-6S0 

Switzerland,  labor  in 606-(S4 

T. 

Tailors,  Amalgamated  Society  of 210 

Tanning  and  cnn-ying,  wages  in  265 

Tavern  bill,  (1675) 171 

Tia,  consumption  of,  iti  Great  Britain  and  United  States 40i 

i\  luperance  of  railroad  employes  enforced 424 

principles,  advance  of 4*1 

Tfunessoe,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 818 

prices  of  provisions  in H03 

wages  in ..- 739-748, 751, 7.V2,7G0,7t>4 

Toxas,  expondiiurusof  workmen's  families  in SI"! 
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Texas,  prices  of  provisions  In 1 802 

wages  in 739-748,764 

Thornton,  Sir  Kdward 432 

Thornton,  W.T 140,141 

Tbril't  among  the  working  classes  in  textile  districts 424 

Tobacco  and  cigar  makers'  wages 262, 775, 776 

Toy -makers  of  I?  ranee,  women , 4T5 

Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States .* 238 

Trades-unions  in  England 222.223 

Rome 57-(W 

the  United  Kingdom 195-223 

Trench,  Dr.,  on  thn  condition  and  habits  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Liverpool. ..  411-414 

Trimble,  H.  W.,  United  States  consular  agent  at  Milan 629 

Trunk-factory,  wages  in 781 

Type-founding,  wages  at 263 

Typographical  Association,  Provincial 219,2*^0 

p. 

Umbrella-factory,  wages  in 781 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (see  Great  Britain) 238-432 

exports  to  the  United  States  from         2  \S 

from  the  UniU  d  States  to  240 

emigration  to  the  United  States 

from 241 

wages  in 242 

riseof 310 

Operative  Masons'  Association  of  Scotland 215 

Society  ot  Boiler-Makers  and  Iron-Sbip-Builders 217 

United  States,  exports  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the 517 

Austria  to  the 593 

Barmen  and  Elberfeld  to  the 511 

Belgium  to  the 042 

Berlin  to  the 520 

Birmingham  to  the 320 

,     Bradford  to  the^ 339 

Chemnitz  to  the 525 

Cologne  to  the 518 

Dresden  to  the 539 

Diisseldorf  to  the 515 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  to  the 238, 2li9 

France  to  the 433 

Frankfort-on-the-Main  to  the 542 

Glasgow  to  the 352 

Germany  to  the 488 

Grecceto  the 637 

Hudderstield  to  the 338 

Italytothe 625 

Liverpool  to  the * 316 

London  to  the 344 

Nottingham  to  the 327 

Russia  to  the 717,718 

Sheffield  to  the :I24 

Switzerland  to  the 606 

wages  in 737-795 

Utah,  wages  in 789 

V. 

Venice,  condition  of  the  working  classes  in 633-635 

Vermont,  prices  of  provisions  in. 79o 

wages  in 739-748,752,761 

Vidal,  Michel,  consul  at  Tunis,  Africa 736 

Virginia,  expenditures  of  workmen's  families  in 817 

prices  of  provisions  in .• 800 

wages  in 739-748,752,753,764 

W. 

Wade,  John 143 

Watts'  steam-engine 180 
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Wage  labor,  development  of I 

Wages,  advauces  and  reductions  in 23) 

from  1596  to  1796 149-175 

prospective  decline  in 'J2G 

purchasing-power  of 370 

in  the  fifteenth  centnry ^ 

rates  of,  in  the  United  Kingdom 24i 

in  Africa ^ 7^5,736 

Austria 5a>-605,752,753 

Belgium 644-647,  (552, 6^ 

Antwerp 661-^ 

Brussels 667 

Jnmet 655 

Liege 646 

Seraing 666 

Denmark 701-706 

Europe  under  the  feudal  system f& 

France 436,448,476,487 

Paris 435,440,449,451,455,456,459,461,467,40^473 

Germany * 497-50H 

Aix-la-Chapelle 517,518 

Berlin 521-523 

Barmen  and  Elberfeld 511,512 

Cologne ^.- 519 

Dttsseldorf 515,516,517 

Essen,  Km pp's  Steel  Works 58J 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 542,543 

Wiirtemberg 543^8 

Greece 63^-©8 

Holland 709,710 

Amsterdam 711-714 

Botterdam ^ 7L1 

Italy r. 632-«5 

Bome 53 

Milan ^ 629 

Russia 725 

8axony,  (Germany) 530 

Chemnitz 531-534 

Dresden 539 

Leipsic - - 537 

Scotland 353-356 

Dundee 267-271,335,356 

Edinburgh 357,3r«8 

Glasgow^ 261,352-354 

Leith ;jj6, 357,358 

Silesia,  (Germany) 490-497 

Sweden...   e76-6'*l,6e 

Switzerland 608-618 

Appenzell 618 

*  Berne 618 

Geneva 617 

St.  Gall - 614-616 

Valais 616,617 

Zurich 609,610 

United  Kingdom 89,99,138,141.148^159,242,310.314,367 

England 89,99, 138, 141. 148, 159, 3»» 

Birkenhead « 318 

Birmingham 3S(KK2 

Bradford ^ 340 

Cardiff 300-307 

Deptford 344 

Dewshury ^.         268 

Durham 296, -^97 

Halifax 34^ 

HiuUIersfield 338 

Kidderniiustcr , 342 

Liwds 334-337 

Liverpool 316 

London 24i 
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Wages  in  tbe  Uuited  Kingdom — 

Mancbester 330,333 

Newca«tle-on-T.?ue 34d,349 

Northnmberlaud ....^ 299 

Notriogbaui 328 

8hefli«Id 325 

Swansea 300-307 

Wolveriianiptou 322 

Ireland 359 

Wales 89,99,138,141,146,159,293,362 

United  Slates 739-795 

paid  for  artificers,  (Chester,  A.  D.  1596)... 149-154,714 

in  agricultural-implement  factories 342,343,777-762 

blast-furnaces - 294 

bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing 246-250 

boiler-making 1 255 

book-binding ^..  263 

boot  and  shoe  making • 251,275 

bread  and  biscuit  making 261 

breweries :  262,275 

brick-making ^ 260-34:{ 

brnsb-making ^ 266 

building^rades 322^259,276 

cabinet-making 259,735 

carpet-mills 247,342 

carriage-making 259-518 

cartTidge-uiakiug 260 

obemi<;a]- works 261,274 

clock-making 259 

okitb^dressing 246 

cloth-factories 252,517 

clothing^etories. «..^ . 252 

coacli-buiTding 259,518 

ooal-miniug 295,300,307,309 

coal-iNts 309,695 

copper-mills 259 

cotton-mills 243-S45>  330, 614, 615, 7o0 

dyeing l^^^.. 249-251' 

earthenware .TT^^^^. 273 

engineering 255,317 

envelope-making 263 

express-companies 531 

fHctorv-laboc 159 

flaxmUls _ 614,615 

families 137,103,1^5,571 

glass-making 269,655-657 

f  love-making 440 

ardware 766 

India-rul>ber  factories 265 

iron-works 279, 294,^317, 521, 587, 762, 765, 768 

machine- making 255,533,534 

porcelain 273 

printing  cloth 246,2.50 

printiog-office • 314,348 

seamen^ ^ 135 

servants' 7:^3 

ship-building 354 

silk-manufacture 609,614,615 

steel-works 295,587,765,760 

umbrella-making ;. 7Hl 

upholstery 2C9 

watch-making 607,608 

wire-working 258 

woolen-mills 246. 247, 268, 334, 338, 512, 516, 595, 596, 614, 615, 752, 753 

worsted-mills 340 

of  blacksmiths 735 

brick-layers 7'AS 

carpenters 313,523,735 

coopers 735 
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